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GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


Medium  8vo.  8*.  sewed;  9*.  in  cloth. 

HANDBOOK    TO    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  PRINTS 

AND  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notices  of  the  various  Schools:  Italian,  German,  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  and  a  Frontispiece,  after  Raffaelle. 
By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British 
Museum. 

This  work  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  artists  and  engravers  whose  works 
are  represented  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  together  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  ones,  and  a  description  (in  most  cases) 
of  three  of  their  works.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  art  of  en* 
graving,  with  explanations  of  the  various  processes  employed. 

In  Portfolio,  1GJ.  10s. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  FLAXMAN.  Large  folio.  Thirty-two 
large  Plates,  comprising  the  entire  series  of  the  Flaxman  Drawings  in  the 
Gallery  of  University  College,  London,  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  process 
of  Permanent  Photography.  Edited,  with  a  descriptive  Letterpress  and 
copious  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Colvzn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Slade  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  One  cannot,  at  any  moment,  have  access  to  the  original!,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  be  able  to 
refresh  one's  memory  with  these  reproductions ;  they  Bring  up  so  forcibly  the  immense 
fertility,  the  infinite  grace,  of  the  master.'— Academy. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Imp.  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

THE  OLD  DERBY  CHINA  FACTORY:  The  Workmen  and 
their  Productions.  Containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  chief  Artist- 
workmen,  the  various  Marks  used,  Facsimiles  from  the  old  Derby  Pattern- 
books,  and  original  Price  Lists  of  more  than  400  Figures  and  Groups,  &c. 
By  John  Haslbm. 

4  It  is  a  capital  book,  full  of  solid  and  excellent  matter,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been 
a  labour  of  lore  to  the  author,  and  it  supplies  what  was  desired  oy  many.  ....  We  gladly 
recommend  it  to  all  readers  who  desire  to  learn  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  maau- 
fiwture  to  which  it  is  deroted.'— Athcnau  m. 


Qe&rge  Sett  <&  Son**  Publication*. 


Vol.  I.,  Imperial  4to.  4/.  4*. 

NOTES  ON  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  late  Earl 
of  Dunbaven.  Edited  by  M.  Stokes,  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  With  Sixty-five  large  Photographic  Illustrations,  Fifty- 
one  Woodcuts,  and  Lithographs  of  Architectural  details.    [  Vol.  II.  shortly. 

*  To  enter  into  the  real  difficulties  and  the  real  merits  of  that  most  praiseworthy  olats  of 
inquirers,  a  man  must  either  be  an  Trinhman  himself  or  else  he  must  be  the  opposite  to  an 
Irishman :  he  must  be  a  man  who  takes  so  wide  a  grasp  of  things,  and  can  compare  so 
many  countries,  that  he  can  afford  to  let  Ireland  come  in  in  its  right  place,  and  take  its  fair 
share.  The  mere  English,  even  the  mere  English  and  Continental  lnquirer.who  has  no 
sound  grasp  of  history,  can  never  understand  the  peculiar  position  of  Ireland.  That  position 
is  easily  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  Ireland  not  only  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  that  it  got  its  Christianity,  doubtless  from  some  source  within  the  Empire,  but 
not  from  Rome  in  the  same  sense  In  which  England,  and  afterwards  Scandinavia,  got  theirs. 
This  at  once  distinguishes  Ireland  from  all  other  Western  countries,  and  makes  great  caution 
needful  in  applying  to  Ireland  many  rules  which  are  sound  enough  when  applied  to  other 
Western  countries.  In  short,  Ireland  Ib  yet  more  truly  "  alter  orbis  "  than  Britain  itself. 
Therefore  in  no  country  were  native  forms  of  art  so  likely  to  develope  themselves  as  In 
Ireland.'— Saturday  Review. 

Demy  8vo.  12*. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MORAL  IDEALS.  By  the  late  John 
Gbote,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Professor 
of  Classical  Literature  at  King's  College,  London,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  [Just  published. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  285. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  TREATISE   ON  THE   NATURE 

AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.    By  George  Harris,  LL.D.,F.3.A. 

'  The  writer  who  undertakes  a  work  like  this  requires  at  once  a  comprehensive  intellect, 
a  wide -spread  reading  and  experience,  an  unprejudiced  mind,  an  almost  superhuman  indus- 
try.   All  these  qualities  appear  to  he  combined  in  Mr.  Harris.'—  Weetm&niter  Review. 

Demy  8vo.  3/.  &. 

ROME  AND  THE  GAMPAGNA:  a  Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient 
Borne.  With  Eighty  Engravings  by  Jewitt,  and  numerous  Maps  and 
Plates.  By  the  Key.  Robbbt  Bubn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

A  new  Plan,  and  an  Appendix  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries, 
have  lately  been  added. 

Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  POEMS  OP  JOHN  EEATS.  (Aldine  Edition.)  With 
a  Memoir  by  Lobd  Houghton,  and  a  Portrait  eneraved  on  steel  by  Jeens, 
after  a  picture  by  Severn,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Houghton,  not  hitherto 
engraved.  (immediately. 

Fcap.  8vo.  lis. 

THE  POEMS  OP  GEORGE  HERBERT.    (Aldine  Edition.) 

With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Gbosabt,  and 

a  Portrait  of  the  Poet  engraved  by  C.  H.  JeenB. 

•Mr.  Grosart  has  produced  a  completer  collection  of  Herbert's  Poetical  Works  than  has 
jet  been  made.  The  text,  too,  he  has  freed  from  numerous  errors  that  had  crept  into  it. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Aldine  Series.'— Athenenm. 


Oecrge  Belt  <fc  Sons*  Publication*. 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    Edited  by  S.  W. 

Singbb.    Fcap.  8vo.  10  vols.  2s.  (yd.  each. 

•  A  thoroughly  readable  and  companionable  edition  of  the  poet.  The  print,  like  that  of 
the  well-known  *'  Aldine  Poets,"  ia  beautifully  clear ;  the  notes  are  useful  and  concise,  ard  the 
editor  m  careful  to  state  in  them  whenever  he  "  amends  "  the  text  The  volumes,  more- 
over, are  portable,  no  alight  matter  in  these  days  of  frequent  travel ;  and  the  edition,  con- 
sidering the  style  in  which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  published.'— Pall  Mall 
CaxetU. 

'The  Aldine  Edition  of  Shakespeare  is  of  a  small  8vo.  size,  convenient  for  carrying  about, 
and  is  printed  in  good  dear  type.  There  Is  a  biography  of  Shakespeare,  introductions  to  each 
of  the  plays,  and  a  series  of  footnotes,  which  are  brief,  practical,  and  to  the  point,  and 
sufficient  in  number  without  becoming,  as  is  the  case  with  most  notes,  an  irritating  dis- 
traction to  the  reader.'— Saturday  Review. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2s.  6d. 

A  VOLUME  OF  CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLATS. 

By  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

*  Mr.  Lloyd's  Essays  on  the  Flays  of  Shakespeare  are  of  the  highest  repute.  '—Academy. 

'What  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  does  is  always  well  done,  and  is  always  done  freshly,  thought- 
fully, in  a  scholarly  spirit.  ...  On  the  whole  these  Essays  are  really  remarkable  for  their 
i.^t-ni«gj  breadth,  and  general  soundness.'— Mr.  J.  W.  Halo. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  the  above  have  been  printed  to  range  with  the  fine-paper 
edition  of  the  '  Aldine  Poets.'  The  price  for  the  Eleven  volumes  (not  sold 
separately)  is  2f.  15*. 

Imperial  16mo.  price  Sd.  Monthly. 

AUNT  JUDYS  MAGAZINE :  A  High-Class  Illustrated  Mag- 
azine  for  Young  People.    Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty. 

The  November  Number,  commencing'  the  Volume  for  1877,  contains  the 
first  Chapter  of  a  New  Story,  ( Through  Rough  Waters,'  by  the  Author  of 
*  Unawares/  '  The  Rose  Garden/  &c  Illustrated.  '  The  November  Sunbeam/ 
from  the  Swedish  of  Z.  Topelius.  '  Shakspeare/  by  the  Author  of  *  The  Im- 
mortal Exile/  *  Land  Slugs/  by  Margaret  Plues,  Illustrated.  '  Elizabeth  Fry/ 
by  Flora  Masson.  '  Shrimps/  by  S.  M.  Gidley.  '  In  the  Old  Drawing-room/ 
from  the  German.  '  Humpty  Dumpty/  by  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Illustrated.  '  A 
Wet  Afternoon/  a  Poem.  '  The  Magician/  a  Fairy  Tale,  by  J.  H.  Ewing,  Il- 
lustrated.   And  the  usual  Correspondence. 

In  the  December  Number  is  a  Christmas  Play  for  Home  Acting,  by  Sidney 
Daryl,  Author  of  *  Abon  Hassan,  the  Wag/  <fec 

Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  760  pages,  Frontispiece-Portrait  of 
H.  0.  Andersen,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo. 
price  8*.  (Sd. 

AUNT   JUDY'S  CHRISTMAS   VOLUME  for  1876. 

Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and  J.  H.  Ewing.  Containing  Stories  by 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  OTteilly,  Ascott  R.  Hope,  and  others — Translations 
from  the  German  and  Swedish — Short  Stories — Old-fashioned  Fairy  Tales 
— Papers  on  Historical  Subjects — Natural  History  Articles — Short  Bio- 
graphies of  Eminent  Persons — Verses — Child  Poems — A  Christmas  Play — 
Hints  for  Private  Theatricals — Songs  with  Music — Acrostics — Corre- 
spondence—Book Notices.  Upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait, 
beautifully  engraved  on  steel  by  0.  H.  Jeens,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir, 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


George  Bell  is  Sans*  Publications. 


Third  Edition!  cloth  gilt,  square  16mo.  2#.  6rf. 

GUESSING  STORIES;  or,  The  Wonderful  Things  seen 

by  the  Men  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Ejes :  a  Book  for  Young  People.  By 
the  late  Abchdeacon  Freeman. 

•  While  some  of  these  stories  can  serve  only  as  an  exercise  of  youthful  in- 
genuity, others,  such  as  "  The  Lazy  Giants  "  and  the  "  Enchanted  Island,"  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  answer  the  higher  purpose  of  leading  young  minds  to  dwell 
with  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  passing  thought  on  the  mysteries  which  lie 

around  and  within  us It  has  been  thought  better  not  to  supply  the  solutions 

or  keys  to  the  several  stories.  "With  the  assistance  of  older  Mends,  their 
meanings,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, will  easily  be  deciphered.'—  From  the  Preface. 

A  Novelette  by  Mrs.  Ewing.    Grown  8vo.  8*.  6dL 

JAN  OF  THE  WINDMILL:   a  Story  of  the  Plains.    By 

J.  H.  Ewing.    With  Eleven  Illustrations  by  Helen  AUingham. 

'  A  capital  story,  which,  like  all  that  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us,  will  to  read  with  pleasure.  .  . 
Some  well-drawn  illustrations  materially  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.'— Ctty 


'  The  present  tale  is  as  freshly  bright  and  ingenious  in  point  of  plot  as  anything  Mrs. 
Ewing  has  ever  done ;  while  her  old  touches  of  humour,  of  homely  good  sense,  pathos,  and 
simplicity,  sparkle  on  every  page.  From  first  to  last  there  is  not  an  unnatural  or  dull  character, 
and  not  a  scrap  of  exaggeration  or  morbid  sentiment  in  the  dialogue.  The  author  knows  how 
te  win  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  every  age.'— Standard. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MERCER'S  GARDENS :  A  Story.   By  the  Author  of « Clemene/ 

'  Twilight  and  Dawn/  '  Echoes/  &c. 

'The  authoress  has  brought  to  her  work  an  unusually  delicate  touch,  and  a  singularly 
felicitous  fancy.'— AcwUmy. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

VoL  1. 18*. ;  Vol.  II.  completing  the  Work,  14*. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Orippleffate,  Author 
of  the  '  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and 
other  Holy  Days  of  the  Year/  in  5  vols. 

These  Commentaries  originated  in  Notes  collected  by  the  compiler  to  aid  in 
the  composition  of  expository  sermons.  They  are  derived  from  all  available 
sources,  and  especially  from  the  wide,  but  little-known  field  of  theological  com- 
ment found  in  the  '  Schoolmen '  of  the  Middle  Age9.  The  special  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived  ought  to  make  them  indispensable 
to  all  who  wish  to  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  as  much  understanding  as 
may  be  obtained  by  extraneous  help. 

Demy  8vo.  12a. 
DEAN  COLET'S  LETTERS  on  the  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  CREATION,  together  with  other  Treatises,  now  first  published. 

With  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes.   By  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.A. 

*  Mr.  Lupton  in  this  volume  has  most  ably  completed  his  self-imposed  task  of  publishing, 
with  translations  and  careful  editorial  introductions,  the  works  of  Dean  Colet.'— eyctfotor. 


George  Bell  4s  Soni  Publications. 


Demy  8vo.  7*.  6tt 

THE  LOST  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  CONTENTS;   or,  The 

Author  of  'Supernatural  Religion'  refuted  by  himself.  By  the  Rev. 
M.  F.  Sadleb,  Rector  of  Honiton. 

This  work  is  a  short  answer  to  the  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion,'  and 
assuming  that  writer's  own  premisses,  it  shows  that  he  has  simply  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  Apostolic  Narrative. 

•The  writer  bring*  to  bear  upon  critical  questions  a  Judgment  trained  and  strengthened 
by  the  practical  experience  of  lire.  ....  He  seems  to  us  particularly  successful  in  exposing 
the  hasty  and  unsound  reasoning  which  has  boon  applied  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.'— Rev.  W. 
8a*  dat»  in  the  Academy. 

Grown  8vo.  6*. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  SYSTEM  OF  ST.  JOHN,  considered  as 

Evidence  for  the  Date  of  his  Gospel.  By  the  Rer.  J.  J.  Lua,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Modern  Literature  and:  Lecturer  on  Hebrew  at  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  sometime  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

"The  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  apologetic  literature,  and  might  very  well  be 
employed  In  union  with  Dr.  Van  Oosteraee's  Lectures  on  St.  John  at  a  class-book  in  theological 
colleges.'—  Church  Timet. 

•Mr.  lias's  treatise  is  well  worth  study.'— Spectator. 

'  On  the  whole  we  must  express  our  high  opinion  of  Mr.  lias's  industrious  and  useful  work.' 
—i Literary  Churchman. 

Crown  8vo.  Qs. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  before  THE   UNIVERSITIES 

OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE.  By  the  Bight  Rev.  Habvby 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

*  The  sermons  are  full  of  the  vigour  and  freshness  always  characteristic  of  their  author.  They 
abound  in  passages  racy  and  suggestive,  which  must  have  engraven  themselves  at  once  on 
the  memory.  They  show  that  uuion  of  a  strong  intellectual  tone  with  a  practical  directness 
ef  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  a  devotional  spirit  implied  rather  than  expressed,  which 
make  up  the  elements  of  a  telling  university  sermon,  recalling  and  explaining  the  remarkable 
power  which  "  Harvey  Goodwin,"  at  Bt.  Edward's,  exercised  over  the  younger  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  days  gone  by.'— Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  6*. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  on  ORDINATION  and  the  MINISTRY 

OF  THE  CHURCH.    Preached  on  divers  occasions.    By  the  same  Author. 

•The  suggestions offered  in  these  pages  are  all  in  good  taste,  and  inspired  by  a  true  regard 
for  Che  interests  of  the  Church.' — English  Churchman. 

'Very  simple  in  their  teaching— direct,  unadorned,  and  not  doctrinal  '—literary  Churchman. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.  2*.  Gd. 

CATECHETICAL  HINTS  AND    HELPS.    A  Manual  for 

Parents  and  Teachers  on  giving  Instruction  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A. 

*  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  practical  little  book  ou  its  subject  we  have  ever  seen.    Its 
explanations,  its  paraphrases,  its  < 
appendices,  are  not  merely  " 

wanted  for  the  purpose  oft 

tblrd  edition.'— Literary  Churchman. 

Fifth  Thousand,  imp.  18mo.  2*.  Qd. 

NEAR  HOME  AT  LAST:  a  Poem.    By  the  late  Rer.  J.  S.B. 

Mon5bll,  LL.D.,  Author  of  '  Our  New  Vicar.' 


;norougniy  practical  ntue  dook  ou  its  suoject  we  nave  ever  seen,  xu 
>hrasea,  its  questions,  and  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  its 
jrely  invaluable  in  themselves,  but  they  are  the  information  actually 
3  of  the  teaching  contemplated.    We  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  in  its 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


BY 


GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


Medium  8vo.  8*.  sewed;  9*.  in  cloth. 

HANDBOOK    TO    THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  PRINTS 

AND  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notices  of  the  various  Schools:  Italian,  German,  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  and  a  Frontispiece,  after  Raffaelle. 
By  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British 
Museum. 

This  work  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  artists  and  engravers  whose  works 
are  represented  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  together  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  ones,  and  a  description  (in  most  cases) 
of  three  of  their  works.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  art  of  en- 
graving, with  explanations  of  the  various  processes  employed. 

In  Portfolio,  10*. 10s. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  FLAZMAN.  Large  folio.  Thirty-two 
large  Plates,  comprising  the  entire  series  of  the  Flaxman  Drawings  in  the 
Gallery  of  University  College,  London,  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  process 
of  Permanent  Photography.  Edited,  with  a  descriptive  Letterpress  and 
copious  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Slade  Professor  m  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

'  One  cannot,  at  any  moment,  have  access  to  the  original!,  and  it  is  a  boon  to  be  able  to 
refresh  one's  memory  with  these  reproductions ;  they  bring  up  so  forcibly  the  immense 
fertility,  the  infinite  grace,  of  the  master.'— Academy. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Imp.  dvo.  31s.  Qd. 

THE  OLD  DERBY  CHINA  FACTORY :  The  Workmen  and 
their  Productions.  Containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  chief  Artist- 
workmen,  the  various  Marks  used,  Facsimiles  from  the  old  Derby  Pattern- 
books,  and  original  Price  lists  of  more  than  400  Figures  and  Groups,  &c. 
By  John  Haslem. 

•  It  is  a  capital  book,  full  of  solid  and  excellent  matter,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been 
a  labour  of  lore  to  the  author,  and  it  supplies  what  was  desired  by  many.  ....  We  gladly 
recommend  it  to  all  readers  who  desire  to  learn  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  manu- 
'        *  to  which  it  is  deroted.'— Athenau  nt. 


George  Ml  <fc  Sons'  Publications. 


Vol.  I.,  Imperial  4to.  4/.  As. 

NOTES  ON  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  late  Earl 
of  Dunraven.  Edited  by  M.  Stokes,  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  With  Sixty-five  large  Photographic  Illustrations,  Fifty- 
one  Woodcuts,  and  Lithographs  of  Architectural  details,    [  Vol.  II.  shortly. 

*  To  enter  into  the  real  difficulties  and  the  real  merits  of  that  most  praiseworthy  class  of 
inquirers,  a  man  must  either  be  an  Irishman  himself  or  else  he  must  be  the  opposite  to  an 
Irishman :  he  must  be  a  man  who  takes  so  wide  a  grasp  of  things,  and  can  compare  so 
many  countries,  that  he  can  afford  to  let  Ireland  come  in  in  its  right  place,  and  take  its  fair 
share.  The  mere  English,  even  the  mere  English  and  Continental  inquirer^who  has  no 
sound  grasp  of  history,  can  never  understand  the  peculiar  position  of  Ireland.  That  position 
is  easily  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  Ireland  not  only  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  that  it  got  its  Christianity,  doubtless  from  some  source  within  the  Empire,  but 
not  from  Rome  in  the  same  sense  in  which  England,  and  afterwards  Scandinavia,  got  theirs. 
This  at  once  distinguishes  Ireland  from  all  other  Western  countries,  and  makes  great  caution 
needful  in  applying  to  Ireland  many  rules  which  are  sound  enough  when  applied  to  other 
Western  countries.  In  short,  Ireland  is  yet  more  truly  "  alter  orbis  "  than  Britain  itself. 
Therefore  in  no  country  were  native  forms  of  art  so  likely  to  devolope  themselves  as  in 
Ireland.  'Saturday  Review. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MORAL  IDEALS.  By  the  late  John 
Grots,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Professor 
of  Classical  Literature  at  Kings  College,  London,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  [Just  published. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 
2  vols,  demy  8vo.  28s, 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE   NATURE 

AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.    By  George  Harris,  LL.D.,F.3.A. 

'  The  writer  who  undertakes  a  work  like  this  requires  at  once  a  comprehensive  intellect, 
a  wide -spread  reading  and  experience,  an  unprejudiced  mind,  an  almost  superhuman  indus- 
try.   All  these  qualities  appear  to  be  combined  in  Mr.  Harris.'—  Westminster  Review. 

Demy  8vo.  Si.  3*. 

ROUE  AND  THE  CAMPAGNA :  a  Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  Eighty  Engravings  by  Jewitt.  and  numerous  Maps  and 
Plates.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

A  new  Plan,  and  an  Appendix  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveries, 
have  lately  been  added. 

Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  POEMS  OP  JOHN   KEATS.    (Aldine  Edition.)    With 

a  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens, 

after  a  picture  by  Severn,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Houghton,  not  hitherto 

engraved.  [Immediately. 

Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  POEMS  OP  GEORGE  HERBERT.    (Aldine  Edition.) 

With  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Memoir,  bv  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  and 

a  Portrait  of  the  Poet  engraved  by  0.  H.  Jeens. 

■Mr.  Grosart  has  produced  a  completer  collection  of  Herbert's  Poetical  Works  than  has 
ret  been  made.  The  text,  too,  he  has  freed  from  numerous  errors  that  had  crept  into  it. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Aldine  Series.'— wittatoum. 


George  Belt  <fc  Sons*  Publications. 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    Edited  by  S.  W. 

Singkb,    Fcap.  8vo.  10  vols.  2s.  Qd.  each. 

'A  thoroughly  readable  and  companionable  edition  of  the  poet.  The  print,  like  that  of 
the  well-known  "Aldine  Poets,"  is  beautifully  clear;  the  notes  ore  useful  and  concise,  ard  the 
editor  is  careful  to  state  in  them  whenever  be  "  amends"  the  text.  The  volumes,  more- 
over, are  portable,  no  slight  matter  in  these  days  of  frequent  travel ;  and  the  edition,  con- 
sidering the  style  in  which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  published.' — Pall  Mall 
6'cuettc. 

'The  Aldine  Edition  or  Shakespeare  is  of  a  small  8 to.  size,  convenient  for  carrying  about, 
and  is  printed  in  good  dear  type.  There  is  a  biography  of  Shakespeare,  introductions  to  each 
of  the  plays,  and  a  series  of  footnotes,  which  are  brief,  practical,  and  to  the  point,  and 
sufficient  in  number  without  becoming,  as  is  the  case  with  most  notes,  an  irritating  dis- 
traction to  the  reader.'— Saturday  Review. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2«.  6d. 

A  VOLUME  OF  CRITICAL  ESSATS  ON  THE  PLATS. 

By  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

*  Mr.  Lloyd's  Essays  on  the  Flays  of  Shakespeare  are  of  the  highest  repute.  '—Academy. 

'What  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  does  is  always  well  done,  and  is  always  done  freshly,  thought- 
fully, in  a  scholarly  spirit.  ...  On  the  whole  these  Essays  are  really  remarkable  for  their 
learning,  breadth,  and  general  soundness.'— Mr.  /.  W.  Halts. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  the  above  have  been  printed  to  range  with  the  fine-paper 
edition  of  the  '  Aldine  Poets.'  The  price  for  the  Eleven  volumes  (not  sold 
separately)  is  2/.  15s. 

Imperial  16mo.  price  8d.  Monthly. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  MAGAZINE  :  A  High-Class  Illustrated  Mag- 
azine for  Young  People.    Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty. 

The  November  Number,  commencing  the  Volume  for  1877,  contains  the 
first  Chapter  of  a  New  Story,  '  Through  Rough  Waters,'  by  the  Author  of 
*  Unawares,'  '  The  Rose  Garden,'  &o.  Illustrated.  *  The  November  Sunbeam,' 
from  the  Swedish  of  Z.  Topelius.  '  Sbakspeare,'  by  the  Author  of  '  The  Im- 
mortal Exile.'  '  Land  Slugs/  by  Margaret  Plues,  Illustrated.  '  Elizabeth  Fry,' 
by  Flora  Masson.  '  Shrimps,'  by  S.  M.  Gidley.  *  In  the  Old  Drawing-room/ 
.  from  the  German.  *  Humpty  Ihimpty/  by  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Illustrated.  *  A 
Wet  Afternoon/  a  Poem.  'The  Magician/  a  Fairy  Tale,  by  J.  H.  Ewing,  Il- 
lustrated.   And  the  usual  Correspondence. 

In  the  December  Number  is  a  Christmas  Play  for  Home  Acting,  by  Sidney 
Daryl,  Author  of '  Abon  Hassan,  the  Wag/  &c. 

Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  760  pages,  Frontispiece-Portrait  of 
H.  0.  Andersen,  with  upwards  of  100  illustrations.  Imperial  16mo. 
price  8*.  Qd. 

AUNT   JUDY'S  CHRISTMAS   VOLUME  for  1876. 

Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and  J.  H.  Ewing.  Containing  Stories  by 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Ascott  R.  Hope,  and  others — Translations 
from  the  German  and  Swedish — Short  Stories — Old-fashioned  Fairy  Tales 
— Papers  on  Historical  Subjects — Natural  History  Articles — Short  Bio- 
graphies of  Eminent  Persons — Verses — Child  Poems — A  Christmas  Play — 
Hints  for  Private  Theatricals — Songs  with  Music — Acrostics — Corre- 
spondence—Book Notices.  Upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  and  a  Portrait, 
beautifully  engraved  on  steel  oy  O.  H.  Jeens,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir, 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


George  BeU  4s  Sons*  Publications. 


Third  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  square  16mo.  2s.  6d. 

GUESSING  STORIES;  or,  The  Wonderful  Things  seen 

by  the  Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes :  a  Book  for  Young  People.  By 
the  late  Abchdeacon  Freeman. 

•  While  some  of  these  stories  can  serve  only  as  an  exercise  of  youthful  in- 
genuity, others,  such  as  "  The  Lazy  Giants  "  and  the  "  Enchanted  Island/'  will, 
it  may  be  hoped,  answer  the  higher  purpose  of  leading  young  minds  to  dwell 
with  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  passing  thought  on  the  mysteries  which  lie 

around  and  within  us It  has  been  thought  better  not  to  supply  the  solutions 

or  keys  to  the  several  stories.  With  the  assistance  of  older  friends,  their 
meanings,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, will  easily  be  deciphered.'— From  the  Preface. 

A  Novelette  by  Mrs.  Ewing.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

JAN  OF  THE  WINDMILL:   a  Story  of  the  Plains.    By 

J.  EL  Ewing.    With  Eleven  Illustrations  by  Helen  AllinghanL 

'  A  capital  story,  which,  like  all  that  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us,  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  .  . 
Borne  well-drawn  illustrations  materially  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. *—CUy 
Prtn. 

'The  present  talo  is  as  freshly  bright  and  ingenious  in  point  of  plot  as  an; thins;  Mrs. 
Ewing  has  ever  done ;  while  her  old  touches  of  humour,  of  homely  good  sense,  pathos,  and 
simplicity,  sparkle  on  every  page.  From  first  to  last  there  is  not  an  unnatural  or  dull  character, 
and  not  a  scrap  of  exaggeration  or  morbid  sentiment  in  the  dialogue.  The  author  knows  how 
te  win  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  every  age.'— Standard. 

Grown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MERGER'S  GARDENS :  A  Story.   By  the  Author  of  <  Clemene,' 

1  Twilight  and  Dawn,*  'Echoes/  &c. 

'The  authoress  has  brought  to  her  work  an  unusually  delicate  touch,  and  a  singularly 
felicitous  &ncy.'— Academy. 


THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

VoL  1. 18*. ;  Vol.  II.  completing  the  Work,  14*. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Oripplegate,  Author 
of  the  '  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and 
other  Holy  Days  of  the  Year,'  in  5  vols. 

These  Commentaries  originated  in  Notes  collected  by  the  compiler  to  aid  in 
the  composition  of  expository  sermons.  They  are  derived  from  all  available 
sources,  and  especially  from  the  wide,  but  little-known  field  of  theological  com- 
ment found  in  the  '  Schoolmen ■  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  special  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived  ought  to  make  them  indispensable 
to  all  who  wish  to  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  as  much  understanding  as 
may  be  obtained  by  extraneous  help. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

DEAN  COLET'S  LETTERS  on  the  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  CREATION,  together  with  other  Treatises,  now  first  published. 
"With  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes.   By  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  MA. 

*  Mr.  Lupton  in  this  volume  has  most  ably  completed  his  self-imposed  task  of  publishing, 
with  txanslations  and  careful  editorial  introductions,  the  works  of  Dean  ColtU'Sptctakrr. 


George  Bell  is  Sons'  Publications. 


Demy  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  LOST  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  CONTENTS;   or,  The 

Author  of  'Supernatural  Religion1  refuted  by  himself.  By  the  Bey. 
ML  F.  Sapleb,  Rector  of  Honiton. 

This  work  is  a  short  answer  to  the  author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion,'  and 
assuming  that  writer's  own  premisses,  it  shows  that  he  has  simply  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  Apostolic  Narrative. 

•The  writer  brings  to  bear  upon  critical  questions  a  judgment  trained  and  strengthened 
by  the  practical  experience  of  lire.  ....  He  seems  to  us  particularly  successful  in  exposing 
the  hasty  and  unsound  rearming  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.'— Bev.  W. 
Sax  dat,  in  the  Academy. 

Crown  8vo.  Qs. 

THE  DOCTEINAL  SYSTEM  OP  ST.  JOHN,  considered  as 

Evidence  for  the  Date  of  his  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lus,  ALA. 
Professor  of  Modern  literature  ana  Lecturer  on  Hebrew  at  St.  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  sometime  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

•The  book  Is  a  useful  contribution  to  apologetic  literature,  and  might  very  well  be 
employed  in  union  with  Dr.  Van  Oostenee's  Lecture*  on  St.  John  as  a  class-book  in  theological 
oollegee.' —  Church  Times. 

•Mr.  lias's  treatise  is  well  worth  study.'— Spectator. 

'  On  the  whole  we  must  express  our  high  opinion  of  Mr.  lias's  industrious  and  useful  work.' 
— Literary  Churchman. 

Crown  8vo.  6*. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  before  THE   UNIVERSITIES 

OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Habvby 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

'  The  sermons  are  full  of  the  rigour  and  freshness  always  characteristic  of  their  author.  They 
abound  in  passages  racy  and  suggestive,  which  must  have  engraven  themselves  at  once  on 
the  memory.  They  show  that  union  of  a  strong  intellectual  tone  with  a  practical  directness 
of  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  a  devotional  spirit  implied  rather  than  expressed,  which 
make  up  the  elements  of  a  telling  university  sermon,  recalling  and  explaining  the  remarkable 
power  which  "  Harvey  Goodwin."  at  St.  Edward's,  exercised  over  the  younger  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  days  gone  by.'— Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  Qs. 

PLAIN  SERMONS  on  ORDINATION  and  the  MINISTRY 

OF  THE  CHURCH.   Preached  on  divers  occasions.    By  the  same  Author. 

*  The  suggestions  offered  in  these  pages  are  all  in  good  taste,  and  inspired  by  a  true  regard 
flbr  the  interests  of  the  Church.' — Biiffluh  Churchman. 

'•Very  simple  in  their  teaching— direct,  unadorned,  and  not  doctrinal.  •— Literary  Churchman. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Qd. 

CATECHETICAL  HINTS  AND   HELPS.    A  Manual  for 

Parents  and  Teachers  on  giving  Instruction  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  I 
of  England.    By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Boyce,  M.A. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  practical  little  book  on  its  subject  we  have  ever  seen.    Its 


explanations,  its  paraphrases,  its  questions,  and  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  its 
appendices,  are  not  merely  invaluable  in  themselves,  but  they  are  the  information  actually 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  contemplated.    We  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  in  its 


appendices,  are 

wanted  for  the  m     m 

third  edition.'— Literary  Churchman. 

Fifth  Thousand,  imp.  18mo.  2s.  Qd. 

HEAR  HOME  AT  LAST:  a  Poem.    By  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.B, 

Monsbll,  LL.D.,  Author  of  '  Our  New  Vicar.' 


George  Bell  io  Sons9  Publications. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

Third  Edition,  demy  8vo.  14*. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIKGIL.  Vol.  II.  (Bibliotheca  Classical 

With  a  Commentary  by  John  Conington,  M. A.  [Just  published. 

Grown  8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

THE   ACHARNIANS    OF   ARISTOPHANES.     The  Text 

revised,  with  full  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Introduction.  By  F.  A.  Palky, 
M.A.  [Just  published. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Author. 
Grown  8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

THE    AULULARIA   OF    PLAUTUS.      With  Notes,  Critical 
and  Exegetical.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.  D.  [Just  published. 

These  are  new  volumes  (the  12th  and  13th)  of  the  Public  School  Series  of 
Classical  Authors. 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 
New  and  revised  edition,  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Qd. 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  of  SOCRATES  and  CRITO.     With 

Notes  Critical  and  Exegetical,  Introductory  Notices,  and  a  Logical 
Ajialysis  of  the  Apology.  By  W.  Wagnbb,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  at  the 
Johanneum,  Hamburg.  [Just  published. 


Now  ready.    Fcap,  8vo.  1«.  Qd. 

THE  HIPPOLTTUS  OF  EURIPIDES.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  for  Young  Students.   By  F.  A.  Palbt,  M.A.  [Just  published. 

Fcap.  8vo.  1*.  Qd. 

THE  MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.  With  Notes  and  an  Intro- 
duction for  Young  Students.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M. A.  [Just  published. 

Fcap.  8vo.  1*.  Qd. 

THE  HECUBA  OF  EURIPIDES.  With  Notes  and  an  In- 
troduction for  Young  Students.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.      [Just published. 

These  three  volumes  are  additions  to  the  Series  known  as  the  '  Cambridge 
Texts  with  Notes,'  which  contains  the  most  usually  read  of  the  classical  authors 
edited  for  school  use  by  eminent  classical  scholars. 

Demy  8vo.  16>. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  ELLIPTIC  FUNC- 
TIONS. By  Abthor  Cayley,  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  [Just  published. 


George  Bell  <k  Sons*  Publications. 


Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  with  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  number  of  fresh  problems*    Demy  8vo.  16*. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  ILLUSTRATION 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
W.  Walton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  and 
Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  Qd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.   By  William 

Gabnett,  B.A.  (late  Whitworth  Scholar),  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College 
and  Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Dynamics.' 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  1*. ;  sewed,  Qd. 

MOUERE'S  L'ECOLE  DES  MARIS.  With  Arguments  in 
English  at  the  head  of  each  Scene,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
by  A.  Gohb&bt.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  Notes  where  necessary.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  Author  of  the  '  French 
and  English  Dictionaries/  and  '  disc's  FVench  Course.9         [Just  pubfohsd. 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

RACINE'S  LES  FLAIDEURS.     Just  published. 

These  two  rolumes  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  Series  known  as  *  Gombert's 
French  Dramas/  being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of 
Mohere,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Voltaire,  edited  for  school  and  family  reading. 

The  following  Plays  have  now  been  issued,  price  6d.  each;  in  neat  cloth,  U. 
Moltbbe's 


Le  Misanthrope. 

L'Avare. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Le  Tartuffe. 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

Lea  Femmes  Savantes. 


Lee  Fourberie8  de  Scapin. 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
I/Ecole  des  Femmes. 
L'Ecole  des  Maris. 
Le  Mldecin  malgre*  Lui. 


Racine's  Les  Plaideurs,  Phe*dre,  Esther,  Athalie. 

Coaneille's  Le  Cid,  Horace,  Cinna. 

Voltaire's  Zaire. 


Post  8vo.  strongly  bound,  1*. 
ANDERSEN'S  DANISH  FAIRY  TALES.    A  Selection  newly 
translated  for  this  Edition. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Bell's  Beading  Books  for  Schools  and  Parochial 
libraries.  This  Series  has  been  formed  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
the  power  of  reading  is  more  rapidly  acquired  from  interesting  stories  than  from 
the  volumes  of  dry  extracts  which  are  usually  called  reading  books.  The  four 
other  volumes  already  published  are  as  follows :— Marry  at' s  •  Masterman 
Ready,'  Gatty's  •  Parables  from  Nature'  (selected),  'Friends  in  Fur  and 
Feathers,'  and  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Southey's  *  Life  of  Nelson,'  and  '  Grimms' 
Tales'  (selected),  are  preparing. 


Uedffe  Bell  and  Sons'  Publications. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES, 

Containing  Standard  Works  of  European  Literature  in  the  English 
Language,  on  History,  Biography,  Topography,  Archaeology,  Theo- 
logy, Antiquities,  Science,  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Poetry,  Art, 
Fiction ;  with  Dictionaries,  Atlases,  and  other  Books  of  Reference, 
comprising  Translations  from  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Price  3*.  Bd.  or  5s. 
per  Yolume  (with  exceptions).  A  complete  Set  in  648  Volumes, 
price  134/.  18*.  64. 

Full  Catalogue*  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


Additions  to  the  Libraries  during  the  years 
1875,  1876; 

Two  vols,  post  8to.  7s. 
THE   TRAGEDIES  OF  ALFIERI,  complete,  including  those 
publiahed  posthumously.    Translated  from  the  Italian.    Edited  by  Edgab 
Alfred  Bowbing,  0.6.    With  a  Preface  containing  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Poet's  Life. 

This  translation  is  in  the  main  that  of  Lloyd.  Mr.  Bowring  has  carefully 
compared  the  whole  with  the  original,  making  considerable  alterations  with  a 
view  to  attaining  greater  accuracy.  He  has  also  added  translations  of  the  three 
posthumous  Tragedies,  which  were  never  before  included. 

Vols.  L  and  IL    Post  8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
MOLTERE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  0.  H.  Wall,  Author  of  'The  Student's  French  Grammar.' 
With  a  short  Life  and  a  Portrait. 

This  translation  is  entirely  new.  The  French  edition  employed  is  that  of 
M.  Ch.  Louandre.  Two  plays,  'La  Jalousie  du  BarbouilleV  and  'Le  Medecin 
volant,'  are  here  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time, 

[A  reprint  of  the  first  volume  has  already  been  called  for. 

Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  7s. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  ART.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakspeare  s  Plays.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Uleici.  Translated  from  the 
third  edition  of  the  German,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  the  Author, 
by  L.  Doha  Schmttz,  translator  of  Professor  Elzb's  '  Essays  on  Shaks- 
peare,' and  Dr.  Schliemann's  ( Troy  and  its  Remains.' 

The  following  headings  to  the  nine  books,  into  which  this  work  is  divided, 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope,  and  of  the  German  thoroughness  with  which 
the  author  has  treated  his  subject :  History  of  the  English  Drama — The  Life 
and  Times  of  Shakspeare — Shakspeare'a  Dramatic  Style  in  relation  to  that  of 
his  Contemporaries--Shakspeare's  Tragedies— Shakspeare's  Comedies — Shaks- 
peare's Historical  Dramas — The  Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  doubtful— History  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  in  England— in  Germany. 


George  Bell  and  Sons'  Publication*. 


FoBt8vo.8i.Gd. 

JEAN  PAUL  FMEDEICH  RICHTER'S  { LEV  AN  A;  (• 

Treatise  on  Education);  togother  with i  The  Autobiography '  (a  Fragment), 
and  a  short  prefatory  Biography. 

'Levana,'  written  in  the  humorous  the  metaphorio  style  characteristic  of 
the  author,  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education 
of  children.  Among  others  are  chapters  on  ( The  Importance  of  Education,' 
'The  Spirit  and  Principle  of  Education/  'Religious  Education/  *  Children's 
Games,  Dances,  Music,' '  The  Nature  and  Education  of  Girls/ '  Development 
of  Reflection/  '  Classical  Education/  &c.  <fec 

Ekhtcr'g  '  Flowr,  Fruit,  end  Thorn  Pieces  (a  novel)  is  m  the  press. 
Post  8vo.  8s.  64. 

POEMS  OF  ROBERT  GREENE;  CHRISTOPHER  MAR- 

LOWE,  AND  BEN  JONSON.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Notes  and  separate  Memoirs  of  the  three  Poets,  by  Robebt  Bell, 

These  poems  formed  two  volumes  in  the  original  edition  of  Bobert 
Bells  'English  Poets.' 

Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  7s. 

PERCY'S  REUQUESof  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier 
Poets,  together  with  seme  few  of  later  date.  Collected  by  Thomas 
Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.    A  new  edition,  by  J.  V.  Pbichabd. 

The  editor's  aim  in  this  edition  has  been  to  effect  a  correct  reproduction  of 
the  'Beliaues'  as  put  forth  during  Percy's  life;  for  this  purpose  the  four 
earliest  editions  hare  been  carefully  collated  with  the  folio  MS.  The  glossary 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  an  index  has  also  been  added.  A  few  ex- 
planatory foot-notes,  the  fruit  of  late  research,  increase  the  already  copious 
stock ;  but  the  paternity  of  all  such  is  distinctly  noted. 

Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  10». 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Shabpb.  With  Two 
Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illustrative  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

Post  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

POMPEII:  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An  Acconnt  of  the  City, 
with  full  Description  of  the  Remains  and  Recent  Excavations,  and  also  an 
Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dytjr,  LL.D.  With  nearly  300  Wood 
Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

This  edition  (the  fourth)  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  has  been  enlarged 
by  adding  descriptions  of  the  more  important  discoveries  made  up  to  the  year 
1874.  The  map  has  also  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  recent  discoveries, 
and  three  fresh  engravings  inserted. 


10  Oeorge  Sell  and  Sans'  Publications. 


Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  10*. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  EUROPE.  By  John  William  Dbaper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  A 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  Author. 

Social  advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is 
bodily  growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 
To  demonstrate  and  illustrate  these  two  propositions  is  the  special  object  of 
this  work. 

[J  reprint  o/theie  volumes  has  already  been  called  for. 


Post  8vo.  Qs. 

THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS.  A  Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Observations,  Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  works  connected  with 
epigrammatic  literature,  and  three  separate  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnby 
Philip  Dodd,  M.A.,  Oxford.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
many  new  Epigrams,  principally  of  an  amusing  character. 

This  volume  is  the  most  complete  work  on  Epigrams  yel  issued.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  1650  specimens,  selected  from  about  490  authors  of  all 
nations,  beginning  with  Archilochus  (B.C.  690),  and  including  our  present 
Laureate.  Short  biographical  notices  are  attached  to  each  author,  and  explana- 
tions, notes,  comparisons,  and  anecdotes,  are  given  wherever  the  epigrams  are 
made  more  interesting  by  such  means. 

[A  reprint  of  this  volume  has  already  been  called  far. 


Post  8vo.  6s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION,  to  which 

is  added  a  Series  of  Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615,  together  with 
Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  the  late  0.  Habdwick. 
Thoroughly  revised,  with  tne  addition  of  an  Appendix.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition. 

This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.  A 
Author  of  *  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  and  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  an  Appendix  containing  a  reprint  of  the  MS.  of  the  Forty-five 
Articles  of  1569,  which  is  preserved  among  the  State  papers. 

Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  10*. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.     By 

Friedeich  Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Kanrphausen. 
Translated  from  the  second  edition  of  fhe  German  bv  G.  H.  venables, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables,  Residentiary  Canon  of 
Lincoln.    Second  Edition,  with  corrections. 

'Bleek's  "  Introduction,"  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an 
English  dress,  has  been  long  and  favourably  known  to  Biblical  Students  as, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  of  the  works  which,  under  the 
same  title,  and  professing  the  same  objects,  have  appeared  with  such  rapidity 
in  Germany  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.' — From  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Edition. 


Oeorge  Sell  and  Son?  Publications.  1 1 

Post  8vo.  One  Vol.  782  pages,  5s. 
THE  BETROTHED :  being  a  Translation  of  '  I  Promesbi  Sposi.' 
By  Alessandro  Manzoni.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  is  the  only  complete  English  translation  of  the  work.  The  volume  is 
the  first  of  a  new  Library  entitled  the « Novelists'  Library.*  The  two  following 
novels  have  already  been  added,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 

Post  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH 

ANDREWS,  AND  HIS  FRIEND  Mb.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS.  By 
Henby  Folding.  With  Thomas  Roscoe'a  Biography  and  George 
Cruikahank's  Illustrations. 

This  reprint  of  Fielding's  first  Novel  is  a  reproduction  of  the  fifth  edition, 
the  last  published  in  the  Author's  lifetime.  Mr.  Rosooe's  Memoir  has  been 
revised  for  this  edition,  and  it  is  hoped  improved  by  the  omission  of  some 
irrelevant  matter,  and  by  the  insertion,  in  notes,  of  sundry  details  which  have 
hitherto  been  overlooked. 

Two  Vols,  post  8vo.  7*. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  JONES,  A  FOUNDLING.    By 

Hkxby  Fielding.  Roscoe'a  Edition.  With  George  Oruikshank's  Illus- 
trations. 

Post  8vo.  8s.  (k/. 
CASTS  DANTE.     The  Vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  of 
Dante  AlighierL    Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Oaby,  M.A.    With  a  Por- 
trait and  Life  of  Dante,  Chronological  View  of  his  Age,  Additional  Notes, 
and  an  Index  of  Proper  Names. 

This  edition,  and  the  one  in  demy  8vo.  with  double  columns,  are  the  only 
editions  containing  the  last  corrections  of  the  Author,  with  numerous  additional 
notes. 

Eighth  Edition,  post  8vo.  5e. 

TEE  THEATRE  OF  THE  GREEKS.  A  Treatise  on  the  His- 
tory and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama.  With  a  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of  the  Greek  Dramatists,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  from  the  best  ancient  authorities,  and  3  Plans. 
By  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D. 

The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  seventh  (the  last  edited  by  Dr. 
Donaldson),  with  a  few  slight  modifications  and  omissions  whioh  were  found 
necessary  to  make  the  book  of  the  requisite  size. 

EPICTETTJS.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George 
Long.  [Shortly* 

GESTA  ROHANOBXJM.     Edited  by  W.  Hooper,  B.A.      [Shortly. 

THE  LUSIAD  OF  CAMOENS.  Mickle's  Translation,  with 
Notes  by  E.  R,  Hodges.  [Shortly. 


12  Qtorge  Bell  and  Sons'  Publications. 

ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  SUITABLE  FOR 
PRESENTS. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CORREGGIO  AT  PARMA:  Reproduced 
in  Photography.  With  Biographical  and  Descriptive  Notices  by  Louis 
Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum. 
Large  folio,  half  bound,  6L  6*. 

TITIAN  PORTRAITS.  Seventeen  Photographic  Reproductions. 
With  Descriptions  by  6.  W.  Retd,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in 
the  British  Museum.    Large  folio,  half  bound,  67.  6*. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  HOGARTH.    More  than  150 

Photographs.  With  an  Essay  by  Ghablbs  Lamb,  and  Descriptions. 
2  vols.  4to.  handsomely  bound,  67. 6#, 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM.  Seventy-one  Reproductions 
by  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Process.  Vol.  L  Architectural  and  Historical 
Subjects;  Vol.  DL  Mountain  and  Marine  Subjects;  Vol.  III.  Pastoral 
Subjects.  This  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  work,  of  which  original 
impressions  may  be  valued  at  hundreds  of  pounds.  3  vols,  imperial  folio, 
4J.  4s.    Sold  separately,  each  28*. 

TURNERS    PICTURESQUE    VIEWS    IN   ENGLAND 

AND  WALES.  With  Descriptive  Notices.  Comprising  96  Illustrations  in 
Permanent  Photography.  In  three  volumes,  price  6/.  6*.  The  volumes 
are  sold  separately,  as  under : — Landscapes,  40  plates,  21 12s.  Qd.i  Castles 
and  Abbeys,  82  plates,  21  2s. ;  Coast  Scenery,  24  plates,  1/.  11*.  6a. 

TURNERS  CELEBRATED  LANDSCAPES.  Sixteen  Auto- 
type Reproductions.  With  Memoir  and  Descriptions.  Imperial  4to.  hand- 
somely bound,  2/.  2*. 

THE  REMBRANDT  GALLERY.  Thirty  of  Rembrandt's  Etch* 
ings,  reproduced  by  Photography.  Selected  by  G.  W.  Reid,  Keeper  of 
the  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum.  With  Notes.  Imperial  4to.  3/.  Si. 

Tdrc  RAFFAELLE  GALLERY.  Permanent  Reproductions  in 
Autotype  of  the  most  celebrated  Works.  With  Descriptions,  &c.  Imperial 
4to.  21  2s. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  FLAXMAN.  Thirty-two  large  Plates, 
comprising  the  entire  Series  of  the  Flazman  Drawings  in  the  Gallery  of 
University  College,  London,  reproduced  in  Permanent  Photography. 
Edited,  with  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Oolvzk,  MA.  Large 
folio,  in  portfolio,  10&  10*. 

THE  LANDSEER  GALLERY.  Autotype  Reproductions  </. 
Engravings  of  the  celebrated  Early  Paintings  of  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 
Imperial  4to.  2L  2s. 

THE  RIVIERA:  Pen-and-Pencil  Sketches  from  Cannes  to  Genoa. 
By  the  late  H.  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  With  Twelve  Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.    Imperial  8vo.  21*. 


London :  Printed  by  Joh*  8tjiakoiways,  Castle  St  Ltioester  8fc 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 


COTTISH    fROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

No.  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,   EDINBURGH. 


This    Office    alone    combines    the    advantages  of 
Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

The  PREMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that  at  most  ages  an 
assurance  of  ^1200  or  ^1250  may  be  secured  from  the  first  for  the 
same  yearly  payment  which  would  generally  assure  £  1 000. 

The  whole  PROFITS  go  to  the  Policyholders,  on  a  system  at 
once  safe,  equitable,  and  favourable  to  good  lives — no  share  being 
given  to  those  by  whose  early  death  there  is  a  loss.  The  effect  of 
reserving  the  surplus  for  the  survivors  (who  will,  however,  comprise 
more  than  half  the  members)  has  been  that  policies  for  ^IOOO  have 
already  been  increased  to  ^1400,  ^1600,  and  j£i8oo.  Some  of 
the  early  policies  have  already  been  doubled. 


The  NEW  BUSINESS  of  the  last  two  years  averaged  £  1, 100,000, 
and  in  all  respects  the  Report  for  1875  was  most  favourable. 

The  Cost  of  Management  is  unusually  low.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  New  Business — in  special  connection  with  which  so  much  of  the 
outlay  is  necessarily  incurred — the  Ratio  of  Expenses  in  last  year  was  only 
8.4  per  cent  on  its  Receipts,  or  11.5  per  cent  on  the  Premium  Income. 
The  actual  Experts**  are  greatly  under  those  of  any  other  Institution  doing  a 
like  amount  of  New  Business. 

The  Growth  of  the  Funds  must  after  all  be  the  best  practical  test  of 
prosperity.  On  this  point  Professor  Macpherson,  as  Chairman  last  year, 
stated  that "  the  Ratio  in  which,  for  several  years  past,  our  Funds  have  increased, 
in  proportion  to  our  Income,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Office  in  the 
Kingdom"     The  Increase  in  the  past  year  was  £230,000. 

The  Accumulated  Funds  now  exceed  £2,700,000. 

A  DIAGRAM  {prepared for  the  Chairman,  Thos.  Stevenson,  C.E.,FR.S.E), 
showing  the  whole  Receipts  and  Expenditure  in  each  year,  and  the  Funds 
at  the  end  of  each  year — thus  giving  at  a  glance  the  history  of  the  Institution 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time — may  be  had  on  application. 

Full  Statements  of  Principles  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports. 

Edinburgh,  October  1876.  JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 

IjONUON  OffMCE-lS  KING  WILLIAM  STBBBT,  E.G. 


BELPA8T-22  Waring  Street. 


Scottish  Provident  Institution. 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS,  BY  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  PAYMENT, 
For  Assurance  of  £100  at  Death- With.  Profits. 


Age 

Annual 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  LIMITED  TO 

1    A5S 

next 
Birth- 

Premium pay- 
able during 

Single 
Payment 

next 
Birth- 
]     day. 

Twenty-one 

Fourteen 

Seven 

day. 

Life. 

Payments. 

Payments. 

Payments. 

21 

£1  16     3 

£2  10     6 

£3     4  11 

£5  10     0 

£33     0     1 

21 

22 

1  16    9 

2  11     0 

3    5    9 

5  11     0 

33     5  10 

22 

23 

1  17     2 

2  11     6 

3    6    5 

5  12     1 

33  11     2 

23 

24 

1  17    7 

2  12     1 

3    6  11 

5  13     1 

33  16    5 

24 

25 

1  18    0 

2  12    6 

8    7    8 

5  14    0 

34    2    0 

25 

26 

1  18    6 

2  13    0 

3    7  10 

5  14  11 

84    8    2 

26 

27 

1  19    2 

2  13    6 

3    8    7 

5  15  11 

34  16    1 

27 

28 

1  19  11 

2  14    1 

3    9    5 

5  17     1 

35    4    9 

28 

29 

2    0    8 

2  14    8 

3  10    3 

5  18    6 

35  14    1 

29 

*30 

2    16 

2  15    4 

3  11    2 

6    0     1 

36    4    0 

•30 

31 

2    2    6 

2  16    2 

8  12    1 

6    1  10 

36  14    6 

31 

32 

2    8    5 

2  17    1 

3  13    2 

6    3    8 

37    5    5 

32 

33 

2    4    6 

2  18    0 

3  14    4 

6    5    8 

37  17    2 

33 

34 

2    5    7 

2  19    0 

3  15    7 

6    7    9 

38    9    7 

34 

35 

2    6  10 

8    0    2 

3  16  11 

6  10    0 

39    2    9 

35 

36 

2    8    2 

8    15 

3  18    4 

6  12    5 

89  16  11 

36 

37 

2    9    8 

3    2    9 

3  19  11 

6  15    0 

40  12    4 

37 

38 

2  11     8 

8    4    3 

4    1    7 

6  17    9 

41     8    7 

38 

39 

2  12  11 

3    5    9 

4    3    4 

7    0    7 

42    5    4 

39 

t40 

2  14    9 

8    7    5 

4    5    2 

7    8    7 

43    2  10 

t40 

41 

2  16    8 

3    9    2 

4    7    2 

7    6    8 

44    0  11 

41 

42 

2  18    8 

8  11    1 

4    9    3 

7    9  11 

44  19    9 

42 

43 

8    0  11 

3  13    1 

4  11     5 

7  13    8 

45  19     3 

43 

44 

3    3    3 

3  15    3 

4  13  10 

7  16    9 

46  19    7 

44 

45 

3    5    9 

3  17    6 

4  16    4 

8    0    7 

48     0    8 

45 

46 

8    8    5 

4    0    0 

4  19    1 

8    4    6 

49    2    8 

46 

47 

3  11    5 

4    2    8 

5    2     1 

8    8    8 

50    5    8 

47 

48 

3  14    8 

4    5    8 

5    5    4 

8  13    2 

51     9    7 

48 

49 

3  18    1 

4    8    9 

5    8    9 

8  17  11 

52  14    1 

49 

50 

4    1    7 

4  12    1 

5  12     4 

9    2  10 

53  19    8 

50 

51 

4    5    6 

4  15    5 

5  16     1 

9    7  11 

55    4    5 

51 

52 

4    9    5 

4  18  10 

5  19  11 

9  13    1 

56    9    0 

52 

53 

4  13    5 

5    2    5 

6    3  11 

9  18    3 

57  12  11 

53 

54 

4  17    8 

5    6    3 

6    8    0 

10    3    5 

58  17    2 

54 

55 

5    1  11 

5  10    2 

6  12    1 

10    8    6 

60    0    8 

55 

56 

5    6    4 

6  14    9 

10  13    7 

61     8    8 

56 

57 

5  10  11 

6  18    8 

10  18    8 

62    6    5 

57 

58 

5  15    9 



7    2    9 

11     3  10 

63    9    4 

58 

59 

6    10 

7    7    8 

11     9    0 

64  12  11 

59 

60 

6    6    7 

7  12    0 

11  14    8 

65  16    9 

60 

[These  Rates  are  about  as  low  as  the  usual  non-participating  Rates.] 

•  A  person  of  80  may  thus  secure  £1000  at  Death,  by  a  yearly  payment,  during  life,  of  £20  :  15a.    This 
Premium,  if  paid  to  any  other  of  the  Scottish  Mutual  Offices,  would  secure  £800  only,  instead  of  £1000. 

OR,  if  unwilling  to  burden  himself  with  payments  during  his  whole  life,  he  may  secure  the  same  sum  of 
£1000  by  tuxnty-ont  yearly  payments  of  £27 :  13  :  4—  being  thus  free  of  payment  after  age  60. 

t  At  age  40  the  Premium  ceasing  at  age  60,  is,  for  £1000,  £33 :  14 : 2,  being  about  the  same  as  most 
Offices  require  to  be  paid  during  the  whole  term  of  life. 


DUBLIN  OFFIOE-16  COLLEGE  GREEN, 

The  Books  Close  for  the  Year  on  30th  December. 


CABINET  EDITION. 


A  Niw  and  Cheat  Edition  of 

MR    KINGLAKE'S    HISTORY 

OF 

THE   INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

to  bl  pububhxd  in  monthly  volume8,  js  crown  octavo, 
with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Cabinet  Edition  will  comprise  in  six  volumes  at  6s. 
each  the  contents  of  the  fire  volumes  in  demy  octavo  of  the 
present  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  for  this  new  Edition  by 
the  Author. 

VOI*    I.— THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    WAB, 

Sixth  Edition,  wUl  bepuUuKed  in  December,  eontaimng— 

The  Ambitions  Designs  of  Russia. 

The  Conflict  between  the  Czar  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
dine. 

Russia's  occupation  of  Ronmania  as  a  material  guarantee. 

Concord  of  the  Four  Great  Powers  against  Russia. 

Louis  Napoleon's  Coup  cPEtat. 

Separate  understanding  between  France  and  England. 

The  French  and  English  Fleets  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus. 

The  final  efforts  of  Diplomacy.    Russia  and  Turkey  at  War. 
&c.    Ac. 

All  the  Maps  and  Flans  of  Battles,  coloured  and  plain,  con- 
tained in  the  larger  Editions,  will  be  given  with  some  additions 
in  the  Cabinet  Edition,  and  a  carefully  compiled  Index  will 
he  added  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Work. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    AND    SONS 

45  Gborgk  Strut,  Edinburgh  ;  ahd  37  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Orden  received  by  all  Booksellere,  and  at  the  Railway  BookttaU$\ 
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INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


CHAP. 
X. 

him  the  con- 
dition of 


The  other 
condition 
with  which 
he  had  to 


The  emer- 
gency had 
placed  at 
his  and 
KornllofTs 
command 
all  the  re- 
sources of 
the  fleet 


to  the  condition  of  time  ;  and,  conceiving  that  the 
Ames  might  make  their  attack  at  once,  he  took 
care  that  his  endeavours  to  push  forward  the 
works  towards  that  ulterior  degree  of  perfection  at 
which  he  was  aiming  should  be  always  subordin- 
ated to  the  object  of  preparing  them  for  the  event 
of  an  assault  taking  place  on  the  very  morrow. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  said  it  was  better  to  be 
ready  in  time  with  the  guns  of  a  battery  ill 
covered,  or  even  not  covered  at  all,  than  to  have, 
at  the  moment  of  the  assault,  a  work  designed  for 
great  things,  but  marked  by  the  fatal  defect  of  not 
as  yet  being  armed. 

In  this  necessity  of  looking  to  the  question  of 
time  there  was  nothing  novel ;  but  another  of  the 
conditions  with  which  the  garrison  had  to  deal 
was  one  which  may  be  called  unexampled,  and  of 
so  startling  a  kind  that  no  common  man  would 
have  been  likely  even  to  perceive  it,  still  less  to 
found  upon  it  a  course  of  action.  Korniloff  and 
Todleben  were  not  only  able  to  see  and  under- 
stand this  condition,  but  to  accept  it  with  all  its 
consequences.  They  comprehended  that,  the  fleet 
being  prisoned  in  the  roadstead,  and  Sebastopol 
— the  sole  hope  and  shelter  of  that  same  fleet — 
being  in  the  extreme  of  danger  on  the  land  side, 
there  had  come  an  emergency  in  which,  without 
lawful  authority,  but  for  the  good  of  their  countiy, 
and  even  for  the  good  of  the  fleet  itself,  they — an 
Admiral  absent  from  his  assigned  station  without 
leave,  and  a  volunteer  Colonel  of  Sappers — could 
take  upon  themselves  to  break  up  and  dismantle 
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Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

SCFFOJtTKD  SOLELY  BY  VOLUKTABY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

fcatwntf *H&cr  »0^U5rwfat51Sa5eit5  tjc  &\itztu 


Services  of  the  Life-boats  of  the  Institution  in  1876. 

(FROM  1st  JANUARY  TO  31st  OCTOBER.) 
.       2 
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10 
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A.  E.  M.,  brig,  of  Nantes 

Alabama,  schooner,  of  Goole        .         .         . 

Anna,  schooner,  of  Rendsburg     •         .         . 

Arbroath  fishing  boats— rendered  assistance. 

Atlantic,  barque,    of  Swansea— assisted    to 
save  vessel  and 

Auffredy,  barque,  of  Sunderland  .        .         . 

Augusta,  schooner,  of  Sunderland 

Bavkiyton,  steam  wherry,  of  Newcastle 

Bebside,  s.8.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne      • 

Bridget,  brigantine,  of  Dungarvan 

Brother*,  schooner,  of  Sunderland — rendered 
assistance. 

Brother's  Pride,  barque,  of  St.  John's,  N.B. 

Cingalese,  8.8.,  of  London — remained  by  vessel. 

Claudine,  sen.,  Antwerp — rendered  assistance 

Clifton,  barque,  of  Liverpool 

Coonatto,  barque  of  London — -remained  by 
vessel. 

County  of  Ayr,  ship,  of  Glasgow  . 
Cullercoats  fishing  cobles— rendered  assistance. 

Dawn,  dandy,  of  Grimsby — saved  vessel  and 
Dragon,  yacht,  of  Swanage  .... 
Eagle,  pleasure  boat,  of  Llandudno 
Edith,  fishing-boat,  of  Lowestoft— assisted 

to  save  vessel  and 

Elizabeth,  schooner,  of  Llanelly  .  •  • 
Elizabeth,  ketch,  of  Goole  .... 
Emily,  barque,  of  Shields  .... 
ferryden  fishing  boats  —rendered  assistance. 
Frank,  dandy,  of  Grimsby  .... 
Fred.  Tltompson,  brig,  of  Dundee— remained 

by  vessel. 
Gem,  fishing  boat,  of  Eyemouth — vessel  and 
George    Smeed,    three-masted    schooner,    of 

Rochester — rendered  assistance 
Gustaf,  s.s.,  of  Gothenburg  . 
Ilmatar,  barque,  of  Finland 
Iona,  schooner,  of  Belfast    • 
John,  schooner,  of  Kuncorn 
Katrina,  Prussian  schooner 
Killin,  schooner,  of  Greenock 
Lady  Mary,  schooner,  of  Irvine 
Lapwing,  brigantine,  of  Liverpool— assisted 

to  save  vessel. 
Leonie,  brig,  of  Charlotte-Town,  P.E.I. 
Lintrood,  brig,  of   Maryport — rendered  as- 
sistance. 
Hon,  schooner,  of  Goole— saved  vessel  and 
Lizzie  Morton,  sch.,  of  St.  Ives— vessel  and 
Llanaelhaian  fishing  boat     .        •        .        . 

The  Committee  of  Management  have  to  state  that  during  the  year  1875  the  Roy  At. 
National  Life-Boat  Institution  expended  £30,241  on  its  256  Life-boat  Establishments  on  the 
Coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  addition  to  having  contributed  to  the  saving  of  921 
persons  from  various  shipwrecks  on  our  Coasts,  for  which  services  it  granted  80  Silver  Medals  and 
Votes  of  Thanks  on  Vellum,  and  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  amount  of  £3,289. 

The  number  of  Lives  saved  either  by  the  Life-boats  of  the  Society,  or  by  special  exertions  for 
which  it  has  granted  rewards,  since  its  formation,  is  23,900;  for  which  services  92  Gold  Medals. 
876  Silver  Medals,  and  £49,000  in  cash  have  been  paid  in  Rewards. 

It  is  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  peril  and  exposure 
incurred  by  the  gallant  crews  last  year,  only  one  life  was  lost  from  the  Life-boats  of  the  Society, 
although  about  11,000  men  were  out  in  them  on  all  occasions  during  the  twelve  months. 

The  expense  of  a  Life-boat,  its  equipment,  transporting-carriage,  and  boat-house,  averages 
£900,  in  addition  to  £70  a-year  needed  to  keep  the  establishment  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution, 
Messrs.  Willis,  Percival,  and  Co.,  76  Lombard  Street;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches;  and  bv  the  Secretary,  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  the 
Institution,  U  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.— November  Ut,  1876.. 
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Macedonia*  brig,  of  Blyth     •         .         •  • 

Maid  of  Kent,  schooner,  of  London— assisted 
to  save  vessel  and 

Mary  Ann,  brig,  of  Whitehaven  . 

Maxim,  brigantine,  of  St.  John's,  N.B.          • 
'  McNeara,  ship,  of  Boston,  U.S. —  assisted 
|      to  save  vessel. 
I  Mignonette,  barque,  of  London     . 
|  Morning  Star,   fishing  lugger,  of   Redcar — 
!      saved  vessel  and 

Providence,  fishing  yawl,  of  Lowestoft— ren- 
dered assistance. 

Psyche,  three-masted  schooner,  of  Swansea— 
assisted  to  save  vessel  and        .  • 

Redcar  fishing  cobles— rendered  assistance. 

Resolute,  schooner,  of  Peterhead  .         .         • 

Robert  Stevenson,  brig,  of  North  Shields 

Roycroft,  barque,  of  Annapolis,  N. S.— ren- 
dered assistance. 

Rubens,  s.s.,  of  Liverpool— remained  by  vessel. 

Speed,  brig,  of  Sunderland— assisted  to  save 
vessel  and 

Staithes  fishing  cobles — rendered  assistance. 

Tobina,  schooner,  of  Oude  Pekcla 

Trader,  brigantine,  of  Portaferry 

Turkestan,  ship,  of  Liverpool        .         • 

Tweed,  schooner,  of  Greenock      •        • 

Victory,  6raack,  of  Hull  . 

Vivid,  fishing  boat,  of  Ferryden — assisted  to 
save  vessel  and         .         .         .         .    •     . 

Walker  Hall,  barque,  of  Sunderland 

Wells,  sch., Goole— assisted  to  save  vessel  and 

West  Hartlepool  fishing  boat 

Whitby  fishing  boats 

William,  fishing  smack,  of  Wexford    •         • 

William  Pitt,  ketch,  of  Poole 

Wyre,  schooner,  of  Fleetwood      •        • 

Total  lives  saved  by  Life-boats  in  first  Ten 
Months  of  1876,  in  addition  to  14  vessels  .  377 

During  the  same  period  the  Institution 
granted  rewards  for  saving  Lives  by  fish- 
ing and  other  boats  .        .        .        .66 

Total  of  IiiveB  saved  in  first  Ten  [Aa<* 
Months  of  1876       .       .        .        .I*43 

Ditto  during  the  whole  Year  of  )QO, 
1875 j9ai 

Total    ....    1364 
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THE 


Provident  Life  Office. 

FOUNDED     1806. 
HEAD    OFFICE: 

50,    REGENT   STREET,    LONDON,    W. 

CITY  BRANCH: 

14,     CORNHILL. 


EXISTING   ASSURANCES  -  £5,526,706. 

INVESTED    FUNDS     -    -    -  1,878,819. 

ANNUAL   INCOME-    -    -    -  244,230. 

CLAIMS    PAID 5,602,502. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

CITY 14,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

EDINBURGH    75,  George  Street. 

DUBLIN   113,  Grafton  Street. 

LIVERPOOL 3,  Whitechapel,  Lord  Street. 

MANCHESTER 68,  Fountain  Street 

BIRMINGHAM 20,  Colmore  Row. 

LEEDS 9,  East  Parade. 

BRISTOL  38,  College  Green,  (temporary  office.) 

EXETER    Queen  Street. 

CANTERBURY St.  George's  Road. 


THE  Directors  of  the  Provident  Life  Office  invite 
attention  to  the  sound  financial  position  of  the  Office, 
and  the  present  thoroughly  prosperous  condition  of  its  business. 
The  experience  and  ample  test  of  nearly  three-quarters  cf 
a  century,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  care,  prudence,  and 
economy  of  the  management,  and  fully  evidence  the  fact,  that 
Security  combined  with  profit  has  been  the  foremost  con- 
sideration in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 


PROFITS. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years,  and  vest  immediately 
thereafter.  They  may,  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

i st. — To  increase  the  sum  insured; 

2nd. — To  reduce,  and  ultimately  extinguish,  the  future 
annual  premiums ;  or, 

3rd. — They  may  be  received  at  their  present  cash  value. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  Prospectus,  it  is  not  possible  to  fully 
illustrate  the  results  of  the  Bonus  system  for  all  ages  and  years, 
but  the  following  may  serve  as  examples : — 

BONUSES  UPON  POLICIES  STILL  IN  EXISTENCE. 


No.  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Policy  increased 
by  Bonuses  to 

Percentage  of 

Bonus  to  Sum 

Assured. 

3,924 
6,616 
8,217 

1821 
1828 
1819 

£ 
5,000 

4,000 

600 

£       s.     d. 

12,000     7    0 

8,856  17    0 
1,071     0    4 

140  per  ct. 
121      „ 
114      „ 

POLICIES   UPON   WHICH    NO   PREMIUMS   ARE 
PAYABLE, 

The  yearly  payments  having  been  extinguished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  part  of  the  Bonus  to  that  purpose : — 


No.  of 
Policy. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Sum  now  Payable. 

8,695 
6,004 
9,195 

1884 
1826 
1886 

8,000 

1,000 

500 

£        s.    d. 

4,846     0    0 

1,443     8     9 
661     0    0 

NOTE.— Ths foregoing  Policies  will  continue  to  be  increased  annually  till  death. 


CLAIMS    PAID,    WITH    BONUS    ADDITIONS. 


No.  of 
Policy. 

Sinn 
originally 
Assured. 

Amount  Paid. 

Percentage  of 

Bonus  to 
Sum  Assured. 

4,718 
4,937 
5,682 

£ 
6,000 

4,000 

1,000 

£       s.      d. 

11,776     6     8 

9,687     2     2 
2,182  11     8 

185  per  cent. 
140        „ 
118        „ 

On  the  Claims,  during  the  year  1874,  the  average  Bonus  paid 
upon  the  Sums  originally  Assured  was  50  per  cent. 


SURRENDER     VALUES. 

Surrender  Values  are  granted  upon  Policies  any  time 
after  the  payment  of  one  year's  premium. 

The  minimum  values  allowed  are  as  follows  : — 

With  Bonus  Policies  ...    33  per  cent  of  Premium  paid. 
Without  Bonus  Policies    25  „  „ 

Endowment  Policies  ...    40  „  „ 

These  Values  increase  with  the  age  and  duration  of  the  Policies, 


LOANS     ON     POLICIES. 

Loans  are  advanced  by  the  Office,  upon  the  deposit  of  a 
Provident  Policy,  when  the  Surrender  Value  amounts  to  £\o. 


FOREIGN     RESIDENCE. 

Persons  insured  by  this  Office  may  reside  in  any  part  of 
:he  World,  distant  more  than  33  degrees  from  the  Equator, 
and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony,  without 
License  or  extra  Premium. 


FORMS   OF    PROPOSAL 

These  are  framed  with  the  object  of  giving  proposers  the 
least  possible  trouble,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Head  Office, 
or  upon  application  to  any  of  the  Branches  or  Agencies. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUM  FOR  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  £100. 
WITH    PROFITS. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Premium. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Premium, 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Premium. 

£  *.  d. 

£    *    d. 

£  *.  J- 

20 

1  19   4 

84 

2   15   IO 

48 

4  i  2 
450 

SI 

203 

88 

2    17      5 

49 

82 

212 

86 

2    19     O 

60 

4  11  1 

28 

222 

37 

3     0     9 

61 

4  14  3 

24 

232 

88 

3     2     6 

62 

4 17  7 

25 

243 

39 

3    4    4 

63 

5  *  * 

26 

2   5    4 

40 

363 

64 

1 1 1 

27 

a    6    6 

41 

3    8    4 

66 

28 

278 

42 

3  10    5 

66 

5 12  9 

29 

2    8  n 

48 

3  "    7 

57 

5 17  1 

80 

2  10    2 

44 

3  H  11 

68 

619 

81 

2  11    6 

46 

3  17    4 

59 

667 

82 

2  12  11 

46 

3  19  10 

00 

6  11  10 

88 

2  14    4 

47 

425 

These  Premiums  may  be  paid  Half-yearly, 


The  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  will  take 
place  in  May,  1878. 

POLICIES  effected  before  the  1st  January,  1877,  will 
be  entitled  to  share  in  this  Division  upon  two  years'  premiums. 

In  the  "PROVIDENT,"  a  Bonus,  immediately  it  is 
declared,  becomes  absolute  property,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
surrendered  for  a  Cash  Payment, — applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Annual  Premium, — or  allowed  to  remain  an  addition  to 
the  Sum  Assured. 

BONUSES  to  the  amount  of  £2,042,155  have  already 
been  declared. 
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J.  A.  BEAUMONT, 

Managing  Director. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  TURKEY. 


F*  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
public  opinion  on  any  question 
cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Apart  from 
adherence  to  the  dynasty,  which 
is  common  to  all  classes,  no  idea, 
no  sentiment  is  ever  able  to  gain  a 
majority  among  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  this  conglomeration 
of  nations.  No  law,  no  fact,  no 
project  can  ever  reckon  upon  the 
sympathy  or  antipathy  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  combined  Austro- 
Hungarians ;  and  to  obtain  a  true  re- 
flection of  the  slumbering  inclina- 
tions and  wishes  of  the  masses  is 
well-nigh  impossible. 

The  treaty  concluded  in  1867 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  has 
created  two  independent  states,  with 
separate  centres,  interests,  and  aims. 
Croatia  occupies  a  semi-independent 
position,  and  the  Cis-Leithan  pro- 
vinces, especially  Galicia,  enjoy 
almost  agreaterdegree  of  autonomy 
than  the  South  German  kingdoms 
in  their  relations  to  the  German 
Empire.  Only  one  race,  the  Ger- 
man, is  spread  over  all  parts  of 
Austria ;  every  other  nationality 
lives  in  compact  numbers  in  one 
province,  or  at  the  most  two,  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  and  thus  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  among  all  non-Ger- 
mans is  much  more  powerful  than 
their  attachment  to  the  empire. 
Zeal  for  the  interests  of  their 
several  nationalities  outweighs  pa- 
triotism ;  and  even  among  the  Ger- 
mans, in  consequence  of  the  danger 
to  which  their  nationality  is  exposed 
in  provinces  where  their  race  is  in 
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the  minority,  and  still  more  because 
of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
Magyars  over  all  other  nationalities 
residing  in  Hungary,  the  national 
feeling  is  beginning  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  every  other  senti- 
ment. If  this  feeling,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Oriental  question,  is  opposed 
to  the  party  interests  of  the  nation- 
alities, to  religious  convictions  and 
historical  memories,  an  indescrib- 
able confusion  of  opinions  arises,, 
more  difficult  to  reduce  to  order 
than  a  net  full  of  eels. 

Among  the  various  races  of 
Austro-Hungary  national  conscious- 
ness is  still  in  its  infancy ;  it  is  only 
some  five-and-twenty,  or  at  the 
very  outside  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  different  branches  of  the  sepa- 
rate races  which  inhabit  Austria 
were  first  aroused  from  their  apathy. 
The  national  feeling  of  the  masses 
is  for  the  most  part  only  social 
hatred  against  better  educated  and 
richer  nations ;  their  national  aspi- 
rations have  been  engrafted  upon 
them  by  half-educated  leaders  and 
renegades  from  the  German  camp. 
The  papers  are  therefore  in  general 
no  echo  of  the  feeling  among  the- 
people,  but  only  contain  what  in* 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
leaders  the  people  ought  to  think 
and  require;  the  very  contrary 
often  enough  of  what  they  really 
do  feel  and  desire.  The  colour  of 
the  restless  waves  and  the  move- 
ment on  their  surface  give  no  idea 
of  the  hidden  life  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean.     Thus,  in  order  to  dis- 
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cover  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
individual  races  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  with  regard  to 
the  decline  of  European  Turkey, 
one  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
reading  journals  and  listening  to 
speeches,  but  must  also  have  re- 
course to  historical,  ethnographical, 
and  religious  facts,  to  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  feeling  of 
the  people.  Even  then  it  will  be 
imperfect,  but  a  hundred  times 
more  exact  than  any  taken  only 
from  journals  and  political  mani- 
festations. Like  a  variegated  mosaic, 
no  one  colour  will  predominate  in  it. 
But  though  public  opinion  does 
not  at  present  exist  in  Austria,  a 
/successful  war  would  create  this 
powerful  agent,  which  in  the  fullest 

-  acceptation  of  the  words,  as  desig- 
nating opinions  common  to  the 
.majority  of  the  population,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to   the   continued 

.  existence  of  any  constitutional 
empire  or  kingdom. ;  and  victories 
won  on  battle-fields  would  at  once 

.  call  forth  a  patriotism  strong  enough 
to  triumph  over  all  opposition  of 
nationalities,  and  to  replace  national 
pride  by  a  pride  in  a  common 
fatherland.        Philosophers      have 

-  shown  the  vanity  of  all  fame  won 
in  war,  yet  it  is  a  vital  element 
for  states  and  nations.  The  Swiss 
.still  live  on  their  victories  gained 
six  hundred  years  ago ;  and  without 
such  glorious  memories  the  little 
republic  would  long  ago  have 
crumbled  into  three  nationalities. 
The  great  revolution  in  the  ideas  of 
the  Austrians,  which  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire, 
will  not  be  obtained  by  education, 
peaceful  measures,  and  liberal 
reforms.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
gress made  in  these  respects  causes 
A  ferment  among  the  different 
nationalities,  engenders  their  insane 
desire  for  independence,  and  en- 
tourages tendencies  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  empire. 
Liberty  is  always  abused  before  its 
Tight  use  is  ascertained,  for  nations, 


like  children,  learn  to  walk  by  their 
falls.  As  soon  as  the  empire  granted 
its  subjects  freedom,  its  provinces 
autonomy,  these  benefits  were  mis- 
used in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it ; 
no  sooner  had  some  circles  among 
the  smaller  nationalities  obtained  a 
superficial  education,  than  they  ima- 
gined themselves  equal  to  the 
chief  civilised  nations,  and  wanted 
to  form  great  powers  out  of  the 
little  provinces  governed  by  them. 
No  one  thinks  of  the  empire,  no  one 
respects  it,  for  all  modern  historical 
memories  are  associated  with  defeats 
from  the  wars  with  the  first  French 
Republic  down  to  Sadowa.  The 
choice,  therefore,  only  remains  to 
Austria  to  wage  a  successful  war 
during  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
years,  or  to  perish.  Patriotism 
must  be  roused  at  whatever  cost,  or 
else  the  army  must  acquire  fresh 
confidence  to  be  able  to  break  the 
power  exercised  by  the  provinces. 
To  perish  in  war  would  be  more 
honourable  than  to  crumble  slowly 
to  atoms  in  peace. 

That  is  the  axiom  accepted  by 
the  leaders  of  a  far-sighted  policy 
in  Austria,  who  are  not  always 
identical  with  her  Ministers.  Aus- 
tria requires  a  war,  of  course 
one  in  which  she  has  not  to 
dread  defeat,  and  in  which  her 
acquisitions  would  not  be  an  in- 
crease of  weakness ;  but  she  cannot 
enter  upon  any  war  without  having 
the  majority  of  her  population 
opposed  to  it.  That  is  the  key  to  her 
attitude  since  the  peace  of  Prague, 
and  explains  her  wavering  policy 
in  the  East.  '  We  must  have  a  war, 
that  no  longer  the  very  street 
boys  may  laugh  at  and  defy  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  the  East,' 
said  Count  Andrassy  in  the  summer 
of  1868,  when  he  was  Hungarian 
Premier ;  but  Count  Beust  desired 
to  obtain  triumphs  of  another  sort 
in  the  West.  For  him  the  con- 
quest of  Russian  provinces  had 
little  attraction;  the  accession  of 
Turco-Sclavic  districts    would    be 
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a  burden,  as  Austria  has  already 
too  many  *  cuttere-off  of  ears  and 
noses'  among  her  subjects;  while 
on  the  contrary,  by  regaining  her 
position  in   Germany,     she    would 
have  assured  the  basis    of  her  ex- 
istence.     The    Austrian    Imperial 
Chancellor  therefore   tried  to  sain 
the  alliance  of  Russia  by  proposing, 
on  New  Tear's  Day   1867,    what 
the  St  Petersburg  Cabinet  accepted 
in  October  1870,  and  by  favouring 
the   Turkish  vassals,   the   proteges 
of  Russia,     The  Turkish  garrisons 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Servian 
fortresses ;  Roumania  received  per- 
mission to  coin  her  own  money ;  for 
Montenegro  Count  Beust  tried  to 
effect  the  concession  of  the  harbour 
of  Spizza ;  and  to  the  Cretans,  after 
the  insurrection  in  their  island,  a 
rery  large  amount  of  self-govern- 
ment was  allowed.    The  Chancellor, 
in  this  change  from  the  traditional 
Oriental  policy  of  Austria,  was  urged 
on  by  Count    Andrassy,    who,  as 
former    partisan  and    ambassador 
of    Kossuth,    had    welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  childish  idea  of  his 
hero  of  forming  aDanubian  Confede- 
ration, in  which  the  Magyars  would 
have  the  hegemony.  Childish  indeed 
was  such  an  idea,  for  the  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Roumanians  would 
sooner  die  than  enter  into  any  con- 
federation with  the  Magyars.     The 
answer  to  Kossuth's    project    was 
the  insurrection  of  the  Croatians  and 
Servians  in  South  Hungary  in  1848, 
and  the  civil  war  which  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  the   Hungarian 
autonomy ;    while,     twenty    years 
later,  the  attempt  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to   gain  the  sympathies  of 
the  Turkish  vassals  has  been  re- 
paid   with     base     ingratitude    in 
Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Cettinje. 
Count  Beust  recognised  his  error, 
and,    returning  to  the  traditional 
policy  of  Austria,    arranged    the 
visit     of    the      Emperor    Francis 
Joseph    at    Constantinople  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  this  was  the  first  be- 


ginning of  the  rupture  between  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  Hun- 
garian Premier. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out  in  1870.  Count  Beust,  when 
he  drew  up  the  Austro-French 
treaty  of  alliance  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Austria  at  Salzburg,  was  alarmed 
himself  at  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  step,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back.  Later,  when 
the  danger  of  a  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  was  imminent,  his 
German  sympathies  were  aroused  ; 
and  while  Count  Andrassy,  on 
July  14,  1870,  in  the  VesterCorre- 
spondenz  inspired  by  him,  gave  the 
signal  for  a  war  of  races  against 
Russia  and  Germany,  Count  Beust,  in 
his  dispatch  on  July  11,  instructed 
Prince  Richard  Metternich,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to 
annihilate  the  French  hopes  of 
an  Austrian  alliance.  The  Duke 
de  Grammont  has  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  this  dispatch,  and  it  is 
proved  that  Prince  Metternich  did 
not  present  it.  At  that  time, 
palace  intrigues  had  succeeded  in 
undermining  the  position  of  Count 
Beust;  the  appointment  of  Count 
Andrassy  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  certain,  and  Prince 
Metternich,  informed  of  the  crisis, 
delayed  presenting  the  dispatch  till 
every  warning  was  too  late. 

lake  all  the  world,  Count  Beust 
thought  that  Napoleon  HI.  would 
assemble  all  the  troops  at  his  dis- 
position and  conquer  South  Ger- 
many before  the  completion  of  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Prussian  army. 
Then,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Count,  Austria  was  to 
assume  an  active  part,  free  Southern 
Germany,  and  regain  the  old  posi- 
tion she  had  in  Germany.  Count 
Andrassy,  on  the  contrary,  desired 
war  at  any  price.  The  Prussian 
victories  of  Weissenburg,  Worth, 
and  Spicheren  put  an  end  to  the 
crisis,  and  after  Sedan  the  inter- 
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ference  of  Austria  in  the  West 
became  impossible.  Count  Beast 
wished  for  peace,  as  he  recog- 
nised how  extremely  difficult  it 
would  be  to  separate  Russia  and 
Germany.  It  was  clear  that  hence- 
forth only  the  East  could  be  the 
theatre  of  the  war  which  was  to 
serve  as  introduction  to  the  con- 
solidation of  Austria. 

The  renunciation  by  Russia  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  was 
already  known  in  Vienna  in  the 
middle  of  September  1870,  the 
readiness  of  Montenegro  for  a 
war,  and  the  attempts  of  Russian 
agents,  especially  of  State  Coun- 
sellor Jonin,  the  Russian  Consul 
at  Ragusa,  to  excite  a  revolution 
in  the  Herzegovina,  gave  the 
Hungarian  Premier  new  incite- 
ments to  provoke  a  war  against 
Russia.  Without  the  knowledge  or 
concurrence  of  Count  Beust,  he 
negociatedwith  General  Schweinitz, 
the  Prussian,  and  with  Khalil 
Bey,  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
at  Vienna.  In  England  and  Con- 
stantinople, however,  the  desire 
for  peace  predominated,  so  Count 
Beust  was  able  to  make  his  wishes 
respected  at  Court,  and  for  the 
second  time  war  was  averted.  But, 
clearer  than  before  the  first  crisis, 
the  necessity  of  relinquishing  all 
idea  of  war  in  the  West,  and  of 
concentrating  the  power  of  the 
Empire  in  the  direction  of  the 
East,  became  now  apparent.  For 
the  new  policy,  Austria  did  not 
require  the  sympathies  of  the 
South  Germans.  The  German 
Austrians  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, the  Hungarians  and  Poles 
acquired  fresh  importance,  and  it 
seemed  an  absolute  necessity  to 
win  the  Sclaves  by  concessions,  so 
that  their  sympathy  for  Russia, 
which  in  reality  was  only  dis- 
played by  their  leaders,  and  not 
shared  by  the  masses,  might  be 
counteracted.  Even  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  con- 
stitutional (German)  Ministry  was 


overthrown  in  Cis-Leithania  and  a 
Federalistic  Cabinet  appointed.  But 
the  change  was  so  sudden,  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  Northern  Sclaves 
became  restless,  and  threatened 
daily  to  go  over  to  Russia,  and 
on  the  other,  the  South  Sclaves 
in  Hungary  were  in  a  ferment. 
In  the  Croatian  Diet,  the  anti- 
Hungarian  party  triumphed  com- 
pletely, and  among  the  Servians  in 
the  Ogulin  district,  situated  in  the 
former  military  frontier,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out,  which,  as  lieu- 
tenant Field-Marshal  Baron  Molli- 
nary,  who  quickly  suppressed  it, 
maintained,  aimed  at  forming  a 
South  Sclavic  empire.  Count  Beast 
exerted  his  whole  influence  to  over- 
throw the  Federalistic  Ministry, 
though  he  knew  all  the  time  it  was 
a  Curtius-like  act  on  his  part.  The 
gulf  in  which  Austria  threatened  to 
perish  did  in  reality  close,  but  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  dis- 
appeared in  it. 

Through  the  foil  of  the  Federal- 
istic Hohenwart  Ministry  the  first 
step  in  the  new  Eastern  policy  had 
failed.  Count  Andrassy,  however, 
as  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  did 
not  relinquish  it;  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition with  the  new  Cis-Leithan 
Ministry  that  Galicia,  where,  al- 
though the  Ruthenians,  Jews,  and 
Germans  form  the  majority  among 
the  inhabitants,  the  Poles  rule  the 
Diet  and  occupy  all  official  posts, 
should  be  allowed  a  semi-inde- 
pendent position  by  Cis-Leithania, 
and  that  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  till 
then  the  weak  Italian  minority  had 
ruled  politically,  the  SclaveB,  by  the 
help  of  the  Government,  should 
obtain  the  majority  in  the  Diet.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  lieutenant 
Field-Marshal  Baron  Rodich,  a 
fanatical  Servian  and  enemy  to 
Turkey,  was  to  remain  stadtholder 
of  Dalmatia,  although  at  the  head 
of  the  party  who  desired  to  de- 
tach that  province  from  Cis- 
Leithania  ;  but  it  was  thought  he 
would  win  the  sympathies  of  the 
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South  Sclaves  Hying  on  Turkish 
territory  for  Austria.  Baron  Kel- 
lersperg,  a  distinguished  politician, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Ministry,  refused  to 
accept  these  conditions,  and  it  was 
almost  six  weeks  before  a  new 
Cabinet — the  Auersperg  Ministry — 
could  be  formed.  Later  a  separate 
Polish  Minister  was  appointed,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Florian 
Ziemialkowskd,  head  of  the  so* 
called  '  Polish  party,'  who  aim  ex- 
clusively at  the  restoration  of 
Poland. 

Scarcely  was  the  new  order  of 
things  inaugurated  than,  for  the 
second  time,  the  plan  of  conquests 
in  the  East  totally  failed.  'We 
will  post  ourselves  on  the  Dniester,' 
said  Count  Andrassy  to  a  Vienna 
journalist  at  the  end  of  March, 
1873,  'smoke  our  cigars,  and  as 
soon  as  Russia  advances  to  the 
Lower  Danube,  we  will  march  into 
her  land/  But  just  at  this  time 
Prince  Bismarck  succeeded  iu  his 
efforts  to  effect  a  rapprocliement 
of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  to  bring  about 
the  alliance  of  the  three  empires. 
Of  course,  after  this  it  became  im- 
possible to  patronise  the  Poles. 

After  this  second  defeat,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not 
change  his  object,  but  only  the 
means  towards  its  attainment.  He 
never  for  a  moment  paused  in  trying 
to  pave  the  way  for  triumphs  in 
the  East ;  and  being  no  longer  able 
to  support  the  Polish  aspirations 
openly,  he  allowed  the  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things  in  Dalmatia 
to  continue,  by  which  that  province 
was  to  become  a  centre  of  crystal- 
lisation for  all  the  South  Sclaves ; 
and  then  repeating  the  fatal  mistakes 
of  Austrian  policy  in  1867  to  1869, 
he  endeavoured  to  purchase  the 
sympathies  of  the  Turkish  vassal 
states  for  Austria.  First,  the  agree- 
ment concluded  by  Count  Beust 
with  the  Porte  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  the  Turkish  railway- 


net  was  ignored,  and  Count  An- 
drassy did  his  utmost  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  construct  the  line  from 
Mitrovitza  to  Nissa,  on  the  Servian 
frontier,  so  that,  Semlin  might  be 
the  junction  of  the  projected  Ser- 
vian line  with  the  Hungarian  rail- 
ways, and  Alexinatz  that  of  the 
Turkish.  The  Prince  of  Monte- 
negro was  overwhelmed  with  pre- 
sents and  marks  of  attention,  and 
with  Roumania  a  commercial  con- 
vention was  concluded  iu  contra- 
diction to  the  rights  of  Turkey  as 
well  as  Austria,  and  in  which  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1875  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  offered  of  making  a  war, 
which  might  end  with  the  wished- 
for  annexation  of  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. Count  Andrassy,  great  as 
was  his  confidence  iu  his  own 
powers,  was  not  .quite  sure  Prince 
Bismarck  would  support  him,  or 
even  observe  a  neutrality  in  the 
interests  of  Austria ;  but  at  the  end 
of  March  1875,  a  war  seemed  in- 
evitable between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  that  case  the  latter 
Power  would  not  be  able  to  render 
any  assistance  to  Russia  It  was 
remembered  that  in  1876  the  nego- 
ciations  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  treaty  of  union 
would  take  place,  and  no  satisfac- 
tory result  was  to  be  hoped  for 
except  under  the  impression  of 
military  successes.  Moreover,  an 
irritation  existed  between  Vienna 
and  Constantinople,  caused  by  the 
railway  question  and  the  Austro- 
Rounianian  commercial  convention. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ex- 
pressed his  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  railway  policy  of  the  Porte 
shortly  before  his  journey  to  Dal- 
matia took  place.  Among  all  the 
Sclaves  a  report  was  spread  that 
that  journey  was  the  prelude  to  awar 
with  Turkey,  and  that  Duke  John 
Salvator  of  Modena,  a  member  of 
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the  Hapsburg  family,  was  destined 
to  be  King  of  Bosnia.  From  the 
Herzegovina,  Albania,  and  Bosnia, 
deputations  of  rajahs  came  to  tbe 
Emperor  to  make  complaints  of  the 
Turkish  Government;  the  speech 
addressed  to  the  monarch  by  the 
oldest  man  in  the  Crivoscie  district 
(on  the  frontiers  of  the  Herzego- 
vina and  Montenegro)  sounded  like 
a  war-cry  against  the  Porte,  and 
the  sovereign  in  his  reply  to  it 
made  no  mention  of  peace.  In 
May  the  Emperor  returned  to 
Vienna ;  the  semi-official  Austrian 
papers  began  to  show  signs  of  un- 
friendliness towards  Turkey,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Narenta  Valley, 
and  on  the  plateau  of  Nevesinje. 
The  insurgents  carried  Croatian 
colours,  and  their  war-cry  was — 
'Long  live  Francis  Joseph,  King 
of  Croatia/  Being  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  their  priests  being  almost 
all  Franciscan  monks  educated  at 
Diacovar  in  Croatia,  that  province 
seemed  to  them  the  representative 
of  Austria. 

But  before  Count  Andrassy  had 
completed  the  preparations  for  his 
plans,  Russia  had  taken  measures 
to  counteract  them.  At  the  end  of 
May  the  Emperor  Alexander  pro- 
claimed to  the  diplomatists  assem- 
bled in  London  that  all  danger  of 
a  Franco-German  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  peace  certain.  And  in 
the  middle  of  July  the  Greek 
Catholics  rose  in  the  Herzegovina, 
and  thus  gave  to  the  insurrection  a 
Russophil  tendency,  which  quickly 
spread  into  the  neighbouring  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  districts,  and 
produced  in  them  a  state  of  things 
closely  bordering  upon  anarchy. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Government,  the  Austrian 
authorities  became  the  protectors 
of  the  insurrection.  On  Austrian 
ground  the  bands  were  organised, 
and,  when  defeated,  found  refuge 
there ;  Austrian  Servians  furnished, 
next  to  the  Montenegrins,  the  chief 


contingent    to    the     insurrection  ; 
Austrian  towns  and  villages  were 
the  arsenals  and  magazines  of  the 
insurgents  ;  Austrian  officials  com- 
pelled the  refugees  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  to  join  the  insurrection 
against  their  will ;  Austrian  magis- 
trates gave  dinners  and  balls  in 
honour    of  the   insurgent   leaders 
who  came  to  their  towns.     As  soon 
as  Count  Andrassy  recognised  the 
predominance  of  the  Pansclavic  in- 
fluence in  the  Herzegovina,  he  tried 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  his  reform  proposals,  but  Russia 
managed  to  .delay  their  acceptance, 
so  that  the  reforms  could  not  be  in- 
augurated before  the  pause  in  the 
struggle  caused  by  the  winter  was 
at  an  end ;  and  during  this  interval 
agents  of  General  Ignatieff,  who 
has  all  the  threads  of  the  Sclavic 
movement  on  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula in  his  hands,  were  constantly 
engaged    in    fanning    the    revolu- 
tionary flame,   so  that  when   the 
snow  melted,  not  only  the  Herze- 
govina, but  also  North-west  Bosnia, 
was  in  a  conflagration.     Count  An- 
drassy may  complain  with  Goethe's 
apprentice :  '  Die  ich  rief,  die  Qeieter, 
werd'  ich  nun  nicht  los'  ('  Those  I 
summoned,  the  spirits,  I  shall  not  now 
get  rid  of ' ) .     All  the  calculations  of 
the  Count  have  been  defeated  by  Rus- 
sian intrigues,  or  rather  they  have 
failed  because  from  the  beginning 
they  were  false,  and  based  on  an  en- 
tire misapprehension  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  and  their  feeling, 
both  in  the  Turkish  vassal  states 
and  in   South  Hungary.     A  very 
small  amount  of  experience  might 
have  taught  Count  Andrassy  that 
the  encouragement  afforded  by  him 
to  the  pretensions  of  Servians  and 
Roumanians  must  help  the  party 
who    represent  those   pretensions 
to  power,  and  the  most  deadly  ene- 
mies to  Austria,*  especially  to  the 
Magyars,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
ranks.     They  dream  of  the  union 
of  all  South   Sclaves,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Servian  Empire,  as  it 
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was  in  the  days  of  Czar  Duschan 
— in  other  words,  of  the  annexation 
of  all  South  Hungary  and  the 
erection  of  a  Dacian  kingdom,  which, 
besides  WaJlachia  and  Moldavia, 
would  include  BeBsarabia  and  South- 
west Hungary  to  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss.  In  Servia  the  conserva- 
tive Marinovich  Ministry  was  over- 
thrown, and  Ristich,  and  later 
Kaljevicb,  were  Premiers ;  while  in 
Roumania  the  conservative  Gatargin 
Ministry  resigned,  and  the  '  Reds ' 
all  but  came  into  power.  Ristich 
and  his  colleague  Ealjevich,  and 
Bratdanu,  the  leader  of  the  Rou- 
manian 4 Reds'  (now  called  the 
National  Liberal  party),  are  all  in- 
veterate enemies  to  Hungary,  which 
is  now  surrounded  on  its  southern 
border  by  Russian  outposts.  From 
the  Adria  to  Cracow,  Austro-Hun- 
gary  is  enclosed  in  a  wide  curve  by 
Russia  and  Russian  satraps. 

The  wavering  policy  pursued,  its 
failure,  and  the  unfortunate  effect 
it  has  had  on  the  Austrian  Sclaves, 
has  of  course  increased  the  confu- 
sion and  diversity  of  opinions  among 
the  different  nationalities  and  par- 
ties of  Austro- Hungary,  and  driven 
them  to  extremes,  producing  every- 
where discontent  and  insecurity. 
These  two  last  feelings  are  the  only 
ones  shared  alike  by  all  races,  and 
might  serve  as  substitutes  for  pub- 
lic opinion ;  in  every  other  respect 
a  want  of  union  prevails,  and  not 
only  every  nationality,  but  every 
fraction,  has  its  own  views  on  the 
subject  of  Oriental  affairs. 

The  small  nationalities  do  not 
require  to  be  considered  here. 
The  gipsies,  156,000  in  number; 
the  Friulians,  52,000;  Bulgarians, 
26,000;  Ladinians  (descendants  of 
the  Latinised  Raethii)  in  the  Tyrol, 
18,000;  Armenians,  18,000;  Alba- 


nians, 3,500  ;  Greeks  and  Zinzares, 
3,200,  and  the  other  remnants  of 
nations,  exercise  no  political  influ- 
ence. The  Jews,  on  the  contrary, 
numbering  2,000,000,  are  very  influ- 
ential, as,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
they  have  more  votes  in  the  elec- 
tions to  the  Reichsrath  than  all  the 
other  nationalities.  Almost  all  the 
newspapers  in  Austria  are  in  their 
hands ;  and  from  their  habit  of  going 
to  extremes  in  politics,  and  chang- 
ing constantly,  they  have  had  a 
fatal  influence  on  the  late  develop- 
ment of  the  empire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  policy,  they 
attach  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  nationality  among 
which  they  live;  belonging  to  the 
German  national  party,  or  being 
Magyar  and  Polish  exaliados  ac- 
cording to  their  surroundings,  and, 
at  the  most,  distinguished  by  a 
slight  liking  for  the  Turks,  because 
in  religious  toleration  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  Christians  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  Slovacks,  1,800,000  in  num- 
ber, who  live  chiefly  in  North-west 
Hungary,  though  they  are  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  that  king- 
dom, where  they  were  invited  as 
excellent  labourers  after  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Turks,  are  a  good- 
natured  industrious  race,  humble  to 
servility,  and  endowed  with  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  Sclaves. 
Tyrannised  over,  misused  and  robbed 
by  the  Magyar  lesser  nobility  and 
officials,1  they  live  in  sad  resigna- 
tion to  their  fata 

Of  all  the  Sclavic  languages, 
theirs  has  the  most  resemblance  to 
the  old  Slovenian,  the  root  of  all 
Sclavic  tongues,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  be  partially  understood 
by  all  Sclavic  nations.  It  is,  there- 
fore quite  natural  that  the  idea  of 


1  Hiss  A  P.  Irby,  who  for  years  has  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  Bosnian  rayahs,  and  has  founded  a  school  in  Serajevo  for  Christian  children, 
while  since  the  autumn  she  has  been  trying  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Bosnian 
refugees  in  Croatia,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  in  England  to  the  unhappy  lot  of 
the  Slovacks,  in  her  book,  Across  the  Carpathians,  published  in  1862. 
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Panaclavism  should  first  have 
entered  the  head  of  a  Slovaek — 
Jan  Kollar,  pastor  of  the  German 
Sclavonian  Lutheran  congregation 
at  Pesth.  Kollar,  who  was  no 
mean  poet,  sang  of  the  solidarity 
of  all  Sclaves  in  lyric  poems  and  a 
long  epos,  and  the  idea  was  propa- 
gated in  Russia,  especially  by  the 
late  Michail  Pogddin,  and  among  the 
Czecks,  till  it  now  exercises  a  power 
greater  than  the  idea  of  Italian  or 
German  unity.  But  among  the 
Slovacks  themselves  Pansclavism 
has  made  little  progress,  because 
except  a  small  circle  of  educated 
Lutherans  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Pastor  Hurban,  who  in  1848  was 
leader  of  abandof  volunteers  against 
the  Magyars,  this  .  neople  is  too 
deeply  sunk  in  wretchedness  and 
ignorance  to  be  able  to  follow  any 
political  idea.  Excepting  a  few 
articles  in  their  papers,  filled  with 
hatred  to  the  Turks  and  demanding 
liberty  for  the  rayahs,  no  manifesta- 
tion of  opinion  has  come  from 
Slovaek  sources. 

Among  the  3,200,000  Ruthe- 
nians  (Little  Russians)  living 
mostly  in  East  Galicia,  but  partly 
in  North-east  Hungary  and  the 
Bukowina,  two  feelings  are  power- 
ful enough  to  overpower  every 
other  sentiment — hatred  of  the 
Polish  nobles  and  attachment  to 
Austria.  An  independent  opinion 
on  questions  of  foreign  policy  is 
not  to  be  found  among  them ;  they 
oppose  what  the  Poles  support,  and 
defend  whatever  the  German  con- 
stitutional party  in  Austria  de- 
mand. When  no  difference  happens 
to  exist  in  the  aims  of  the 
Poles  and  the  liberal  German 
Austrian s,  the  Ruthenians  lose  the 
sign-post  which  guides  them  to 
their  opinions,  and  become  dis- 
united among  themselves.  As  the 
serfs  of  the  Poles,  they  suffered 
greatly  from  the  Turco-Polish 
wars:  Roxalana,  who,  without  a 
fault  of  hers,  has  become  the  heroine 
of  obscene  French  novels,  was  in 


all  probability  the  daughter  of  a 
Ruthenian  pope  (Greek  Catholic 
priest)  carried  off  by  Turkish 
soldiers,  and  sold  as  a  slave ;  but 
the  oppression  of  the  Turks  in 
their  invasions  was  passing,  that 
of  the  Poles  enduring.  The  sym- 
pathy of  all  Austrian  Sclaves  in 
the  North  for  the  South  Sclaves  is 
very  Platonic.  The  Ruthenians 
have  not  furnished  a  single  volun- 
teer, nor  contributed  a  single  penny 
for  the  insurgents;  they  content 
themselves  with  protesting  against 
the  Polish  desire  for  the  success  of 
Turkey,  and  with  expressing  good 
wishes,  which  cost  them  nothing, 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  rayahs. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Slo- 
vacks and  Ruthenians,  the  Czecks, 
5,200,000  in  number,  desired  at 
any  price -to  play  a  part  in  Oriental 
affairs.  This  people,  having  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  among  Ger- 
mans, and  during  most  of  the  time 
under  German  rule,  are  the  best 
educated  and  most  industrious  of 
all  the  Sclavic  races,  and  at  the 
same  time  excellent  soldiers. 
Almost  all  the  Austrian  artillerists 
are  Czecks,  and  from  the  days  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  con- 
queror at  Aspern,  down  to  1867, 
the  Austrian  artillery  was  the  best 
in  the  world.  But  the  lands  of 
the  Czecks  are  enclosed  by  German 
districts,  so  they  are  compelled  to 
geographical  isolation,  and  can 
never  exercise  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Devoted 
principally  to  agriculture,  tho- 
roughly democratic  and  commu- 
nistic, the  Czecks,  like  all  Sclaves, 
except  some  hundred  thousand 
Slovacks,  the  Herzegovinians,  Dal- 
matians, and  Montenegrins,  live  in 
the  plains;  while  the  Germans,  as 
manufacturers,  occupy  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  as  in  a  frame.  The  know- 
ledge and  over-estimation  of  their 
intellectual  importance  in  contrast 
to  their  political  impotency  has 
aroused  the  most  boundless  ambi- 
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iion  and  vanity  among  the  Czecks, 
which,  beguiling  them  into  playing 
the  part  of  heroes,  always  ends  in 
their  making  themselves  ridiculous ; 
and  in  the  present  case,  with  regard 
to  the  insurrection  in  the  Herze- 
govina, no  better  fate  has  attended 
them. 

After  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  near  Prague,  the  Jesuits 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Czeck  nation, 
obliterated  even  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  history,  and  contrived 
to  make  them  fanatical  Roman 
Catholics.  But  about  forty  years 
ago  the  national  consciousness  was 
awakened,  although  among  the 
masses  it  only  showed  itself  in 
hatred  to  the  educated  and  wealthy 
Germans.  They  began  to  cultivate 
their  mother  tongue,  compiled  a 
Czeck  grammar,  and  created  a 
Czeck  literature ;  not  entirely  with- 
out value,  though  principally  con- 
sisting of  translations.  Several 
savants  of  the  first  order  then  came 
to  shed  lustre  on  their  nation ;  the 
historian  Palacky,  just  deceased,  the 
philologists  Dobrowsky  and  Sha- 
farik,  the  naturalist  Purkynji,  the 
great  physiologist  Rokytanski,  and 
the  physician  Skoda,  who,  though 
they  were  educated  at  German 
schools  and  wrote  in  German, 
are  the  pride  of  all  Sclaves. 
Whenever  an  intellectual  folly  is 
begun,  German  professors  are 
certain  to  be  foremost  in  it;  a 
rivalry  arose  between  them  and 
the  Czecks  to  discover  traces  of 
Sclaves  everywhere,  all  nations, 
Chinese  and  Redskins  not  ex- 
cepted; and  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  Alexander,  Ceesar,  and 
Napoleon,  Shakespeare,  Gutten- 
berg,  Humboldt,  Goethe,  Beethoven, 
<fcc.,  were  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  descended  from  Sclaves.  The 
Czeck  philologist  Hanka  even  de- 
clared that  the  gospel  of  Rheims 
was  written  by  Saint  Procopius  in 
Bohemia.  As  the  Germans  possess 
an  epos  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the 


Czecks,  of  course,  desired  an  equally, 
incontrovertible  proof  of  ancient 
culture.  A  philo-Czeck  German  in 
Prague,  named  Jnngmann,  'dis- 
covered (that  is,  manufactured)  the 
manuscript  of  Koniginnhof,'  said  to 
be  a  thousand  years  old,  which  gave 
rise  to  numerous  discussions  among 
the  savants  of  Europe,  the  creation, 
of  quite  a  library  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  free  use  of  insults, 
as  is  the  wont  of  German  pro- 
fessors. To  leave  nothing  want- 
ing, the  tailor  Hasslwandler  in- 
vented a  national  Czeck  costume. 
The  grande  nation  was  complete. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1848,  the  Czecks,  by  their  ultra- 
radicalism,  sought  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  Austria;  and  as  neither  their 
numbers  nor  their  political  import- 
ance gave  them  any  real  influence 
worth  mentioning,  they  left  the 
Reichsrath  and  became  the  devoted 
servants  of  absolutism.  The  same 
tactics  were  repeated  at  the  re- 
storation of  constitutionalism  in 
1 86 1.  Since  then,  the  Czecks 
imitate  the  passive  opposition  by 
which  the  Magyars  have  been  vic- 
torious ;  they  elect  deputies  every 
year  to  the  Reichsrath,  who  do  not 
take  their  seats,  and  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Bohemia — Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia,  parts 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony. 

Since  1871  they  have  also  re- 
mained away  from  the  Prague  Diet. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans obtain  the  majority  in  almost 
all  elections,  and  the  Czecks  have 
fallen  into  complete  insignificance. 
No  one  troubles  himself  about  them, 
and  they  cannot  manage  to  attract 
the  attention  of  foreign  countries.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  greatly 
their  vanity  suffers  under  this,  all 
the  more,  too,  because  among  the 
masses  Austrian  patriotism  begins 
gradually  to  awaken.  To  give 
themselves  an  appearance  of  im- 
portance, their    leaders  have    re- 
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course  to  desperate  measures.  In 
1868,  at  the  Moscow  Ethnographi- 
cal Exhibition,  the  rendezvous  of 
all  Pansclavists,  they  preached  the 
incorporation  of  Bohemia  with 
Russia ;  in  1869,  Dr.  Rieger,  the 
President  of  the  National  Club, 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  offering  him  the  Czeck 
alliance  for  a  war  against  Ger- 
many ;  and  after  the  Council  at  the 
Vatican,  the  Czecks  entered  the 
service  of  Ultramontanism,  and 
even  the  historian  Palacky,  al- 
though a  Protestant,  took  part  in 
all  Roman  Catholic  processions. 
But  all  efforts  seemed  in  vain,  till 
at  last  the  insurrection  appeared  to 
offer  the  wished-for  opportunity  to 
make  the  Czecks  the  leading  nation 
in  Austria. 

Of  all  the  European  journals,  the 
Czeck  papers  occupy  themselves 
the  most  with  the  insurrection. 
With  considerable  skill  they  col- 
lect from  all  the  books  treating  of 
Turkey  complaints  of  the  Porte 
and  prophecies  of  its  fall,  thus 
establishing  and  filling  an  arsenal 
from  which  the  enemies  of  Turkey 
take  their  literary  weapons.  At 
first  they  sent  special  correspon- 
dents to  the  Herzegovina,  and  after- 
wards they  organised  the  bureaux 
in  which  the  lies  of  battles  and 
victories  which  never  take  place, 
tales  of  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  prophecies  of  an  approach- 
ing war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  are  manufactured.  They 
tried  to  incite  all  Austrian  Sclaves 
to  wild  hatred  against  the  Turks, 
to  drive  by  turns  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Government  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  were  the  first  to 
propose  collections  in  aid  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  formation  of 
volunteer  corps.  But  as  usual,  the 
tragedy  ended  in  comedy.  As  the 
Czecks  do  not  appear  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  or  Diet,  they  could  give  no 
authority  to  their  words.  As  they 
are  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Empire,  their  exhortations  were  re- 


ceived with  distrust ;  and  as  other 
Sclavic  nations  were  equally  desir- 
ous of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  even  their  zeal  was  un- 
acceptable to  many  South  Sclaves 
It  was  a  further  disappointment, 
that  the  lower  orders  did  not  show 
the  slightest  inclination  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  rayahs.  Not  ten 
volunteers  offered  themselves,  and 
although  the  Romish  episcopate, 
for  the  sake  of  its  alliance  with  the 
Czecks,  was  obliged  to  take  part  in 
the  subscriptions,  bishops  with  a 
yearly  income  of  20,oooZ.  put  their 
names  down  for  ten  shillings,  and 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish 
insurrection  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia,  not  above  thirty  pounds 
have  been  collected,  although 
some  Jews,  from  fear  of  the  mob, 
also  contributed. 

Tho  fourth  North  Sclavic  nation, 
the  Poles — 2,380,000  in  number — 
who,  in  the  decision  of  the'Oriental 
question,  will  have  an  important 
role  assigned  to  them,  could  not 
agree  in  any  opinion  on  the  Turk- 
ish question,  which,  shared  by  the 
majority  of  their  nation,  might  have 
given  them  an  influence  on  the 
future  action  of  the  Government. 
Tet  their  fate  would  be  decided  by 
an  Austro- Russian  war.  On  both 
banks  of  the  Pripet  river,  in  the 
west  of  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine, 
lie  swamps  400  miles  long  and 
from  100  to  200  miles  broad,  im- 
passable for  any  army,  thus  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  Austria  to 
operate  against  Russian  Poland  and 
Moscow  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
two  armies  could  only  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  the  long 
roundabout  way  over  Galicia.  The 
Austrian  army  can  therefore  either 
invade  Russian  Poland,  and  leave 
the  landwehr  to  defend  the  passes 
in  the  East  Carpathians,  which  are 
not  protected  by  any  important 
fortresses,  or  Austria  must  direct 
her  whole  attacking  force  against 
Kieff,  Tula,  and  Moscow,  in  the 
heart   of  Russia,  where  the  most 
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fertile  and  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts, rich  in  coal  and  manufac- 
tories, are  to  be  found,  and  leave 
Vienna  to  the  protection  of  the 
fortified  camps  of  Cracow  and 
Olmnts.  Both  plans  are  venture- 
some and  threaten  to  end  in  a 
catastrophe,  which  might  he  averted 
if  Austria  succeeded  in  raising 
an  insurrection  in  Russian  Poland. 
On  this  fact  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Poles  rest ;  it  makes  them  of  great 
importance  to  Austria.  On  the 
ground  that  the  Oriental  question 
most,  at  one  time  or  another, 
lead  to  an  Austro-Russian  war, 
and  as  the  Poles  are  hated  by  all 
the  other  Sclaves,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  people,  are  par- 
tisans of  Russia,  the  natural  posi- 
tion for  Poland  to  take  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks. 

This  position  the  small  national 
(so-called  '  Polish ')  party  assumed, 
bnt  it  was  entirely  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  aristocratic 
Ultramontane  and  the  Radical 
party,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  rayahs.  Among  the  Poles  the 
memory  of  the  wars  with  the  Turks 
is  still  kept  alive.  The  assertion 
that  King  Johann  Sobieski  of 
Poland,  on  September  12,  1683, 
saved  Vienna  from  a  second  siege 
by  the  Turks,  is  to  be  read  in  all 
history  books,  but  is  nevertheless 
false;  the  only  authority  for  it 
being  the  letters  addressed  by  the 
King  to  his  wife.  All  other  sources 
of  information  prove  that  the  King 
was  opposed  to  the  battle,  and  that 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  him  first  advanced 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Vienna 
mountains  when  the  centre  and 
left  wing  (the  armies  of  the  German 
Empire)  had  already  descended 
from  the  Kahlen  and  Leopold 
mountains,  nearer  to  Vienna,  and 
bad  conquered  the  Turks.  Never- 
theless, the  Poles  believe  in  the 
glorious  deeds  of  their  last  national 
king;  and  every  year,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  numbers  of  them  make  a 


pilgrimage  to  the  little  chapel 
erected  on  the  Kahlen  mountain 
to  commemorate  the  great  victory. 
These  memories,  joined  to  the 
religious  feeling  which  naturally 
induces  sympathy  for  the  so-called 
Christians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
though  in  reality  they  have  more 
affinity  with  fetish  worshippers 
than  Christians,  has  led  to  aversion, 
if  not  hatred,  towards  the  Mahom- 
medans.  It  is  a  fact  little  observed 
by  politicians,  that  since  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Catholic  Church  has  suc- 
ceeded in  amalgamating  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  patriotism  among  the 
Poles,  and  gradually  the  religious 
feeling  is  gaining  the  upper  hand 
over  the  national.  The  Catholicisms 
brulwnt  which  Montalembert  at- 
tributed to  the  Poles  is  no  longer 
a  strong  enough  expression  for  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  this  unhappy 
people.  Only  the  emigrants  and 
the  little  '  Polish '  party  still  remain 
faithful  to  the  national  flag;  the 
majority  have  fallen  into  bigoted 
IJltramontanism  and  obtuse  mysti- 
cism. The  Radical  party,  however, 
show  that  les  extremes  se  touchent. 
This  party  consists  of  the  mob  of 
Lemberg  and  a  number  of  Szljacht- 
chies  (the  numerous  Polish  nobles 
without  property).  In  the  whole 
of  Galicia  the  nobles  are  Poles, 
but  in  the  western  part  of  that 
province  the  peasants  also  belong 
to  that  nationality,  while  in  the 
eastern  tbey  are  Ruthenians;  and 
this  difference  quickens  the  national 
feeling  in  East  Galicia.  From  1 863, 
the  year  of  the  last  rebellion,  such 
extremes  have  been  tolerated  among 
the  radical  Polish  party,  that  they 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Austrian 
federalistio  party,  most  of  them 
Pansclavists,  and  constantly  endea- 
vour to  alarm  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment by  pretending  sympathy  for 
Russia.  In  accordance  with  this 
hypocrisy,  which  will  soon  become 
a  habit,  the  Radical  party  showed 
the    greatest    enthusiasm    for  the 
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insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia,  as  well  as  for  Serviaand 
Montenegro.  If  we  add  to  this 
that  the  only  feelings  of  the  Polish 
peasants,  or  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
Poles,  are  hatred  to  the  nobility 
and  the  love  of  brandy,  it  will  be 
seen  that  among  the  Austrian  Poles 
no  public  opinion  on  the  Oriental 
question  is  possible.  The  weak 
minority  who  occupy  themselves 
with  political  affairs  is  divided 
into  fractions,  which  desire  different 
oty'ects. 

The  attitude  observed  by  the 
Poles  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  poli- 
ticians and  strategists.  It  shows 
the  decay  of  the  national  feeling, 
and  is  almost  a  proof  that  in  case 
of  a  Russo- Austrian  war,  a  Polish 
revolution  would  either  not  arise 
or  would  assume  no  considerable 
dimensions.  But  a  Polish  revolu- 
tion is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
Austrian  scheme  for  attacking 
Russia.  Without  it  the  Austrian 
general-in-chief  must  attempt  a 
foolhardy  enterprise,  or  limit  him- 
self  to  the  defensive ;  that  is,  aban- 
don Galicia  with  the  exception  of 
Cracow,  and  defend  the  passes  of 
the  Carpathians. 

Like  the  1 2, 200,000  North  Sclaves, 
,  the  Roumanians,  Italians,  and  Slo- 
venians have  no  public  opinion  re- 
specting Turkish  affairs,  or  are 
without  influence  on  the  Oriental 
policy  of  Austria.  The  Rouma- 
nians, almost  3,000,000  in  number, 
resembling  the  Irish  of  former 
days  in  their  wealth  of  children 
and  their  few  wants,  live  half 
of  them  in  Transylvania '  and 
the  other  half  in  the  south-east 
of  Hungary  to  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss  and  Koros.  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  are  still  Turkish  vassal 
states,  and  it  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  the  Roumanians  in  the  Princi- 
pality and  in  Hungary  feel  the  same 
hatred  to  the  Porte  as  the  Servians 
in  Servia  and  Hungary,  and  that 


they  desire  nothing  more  ardently 
than  a  war  against  Turkey.  Bat 
many  circumstances  contribute  to 
neutralise  this  hatred,  and  even  at 
times  to  turn  the  Roumanians  into 
lukewarm  partisans  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  In  the  first  place 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  although 
vassal  states  to  Turkey,  have  never 
been  governed  by  Turks,  but  by 
native  hospodars  and  the  Phanar, 
a  number  of  Greek  and  Macedonian 
families,  in  which  all  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  here- 
ditary. The  revolution  which  was 
the  work  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
was  directed  more  against  the 
JPhanar  than  against  the  Sultan. 
In  judging  of  affairs  and  the  feel- 
ing in  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  journals, 
as  well  as  the  political  agitators,  are 
not  natives,  but  Hungarians,  Rou- 
manians, and  Servians.  The  few 
years  of  Austrian  rule  over  Hun- 
gary, from  1849  to  i860  and  from 
1861  to  1865,  were  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  now  Magyars ;  the 
Austrian  schools  having  raised  the 
Hungarian  Sclaves  and  Roumanians 
intellectually,  and  in  their  national 
economy  above  those  who  share 
their  nationality  in  the  Princi- 
palities, thereby  giving  them  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the 
latter,  whom,  at  the  same  time, 
they  have  inoculated  with  their 
own  wild  hatred  to  the  Magyars. 
This  hatred,  that  of  serfs  to 
their  seigneurs,  has  for  the  last 
century  been  the  cause  of  repeated 
revolutions  in  Transylvania,  and  led 
to  the  indescribable  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  the  civil  war  of  1848.  It 
prevents,  however,  the  enmity  to 
the  Turks  from  being  fully  deve- 
loped, and  added  to  this  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  Roumanian 
aspirations  are  directed  to  the 
foundation  of  a  Dacian  Empire; 
their  covetousness  not  extending 
to  Turkish  provinces,  as  few  Rou- 
manians live  there,  but  to  Bessarabia 
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and  Hungary.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Servia,  east  of  the  Morava,  al- 
most 400,000  Roumanians  are  to 
be  found  who  were  robbed  of  all 
national  rights  and  compelled  by 
force  to  become  Servians.  In  Servia 
the  soil  is  almost  entirely  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ruling  race ;  the  Servians, 
who,  being  in  general  too  idle  to 
cultivate  the  land,  employ  the  Rou- 
manians as  their  tenants  and  la- 
bourers, and  these  latter,  as  in 
Hungary,  are  filled  with  hatred  to 
their  rulers  and  oppressors.  In 
East  Hungary  ecclesiastical,  not 
religious,  reasons  contribute  also 
to  increase  this  hatred.  The  Rou- 
manians, like  the  Servians,  are 
Greek  Catholics ;  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  however,  their  church 
was  only  allowed  on  sufferance,  and 
its  members  were  without  all  poli- 
tical rights  till  after  the  revolution 
of  1848 and  1849  waa  suppressed; 
while  the  Servians,  who  came  from 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  on  the  ground 
of  privileges,  enjoyed  a  great  mea- 
sure of  autonomy  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  consequence  was 
that  within  the  Greek  Church  of 
Hungary  the  Servians  gained  the 
chief  power,  administered  the  whole 
property  of  the  Church,  filled  the 
rich  cloisters,  and  monopolised  all 
ecclesiastical  dignities;  while  the 
Roumanians,  in  ecclesiastical  and  in 
political  matters,  were  the  misera 
wntrilmens  plebs.  The  same  rela- 
tions existed  between  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Porte,  by  freeing  their 
Church  from  the  Greek  hegemony, 
*on  the  gratitude  of  the  Bulgarians 
po  completely  that,  in  spite  of  all 
Panaclavic  agitations,  they  show 
no  inclination  to  join  in  the  insur- 
*ction.  General  Tgnatieff  is  now 
trjing  to  find  a  modus  Vivendi  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  to 
°*ke  the  latter  ripe  for  a  revolt, 
■ri  to  win  back  the  lost  sympathies 
*  the  Greeks  for  Russia.  The 
Austrian  Government  rewarded  the 
Roumanians   for   the    help    they 


afforded  in  the  civil  war  of  1848 
by  emancipating  the  Roumanian 
Church  from  Servian  tyranny,  and 
appointed  a  separate  Greek  Catholic 
Metropolitan  to  reside  at  Blasen- 
dorf,  in  Transylvania.  The  Hun- 
garian Servians  were  much  in- 
censed at  this,  and  the  ill-will 
between  them  and  the  Roumanians 
continued.  The  advantage  which 
Roumania  may  derive  from  the 
continuance  of  the  insurrection  in 
Bosnia  and  the  weakening  of  the 
Porte  is  easy  to  understand,  con- 
sequently the  Roumanians  cherish 
the  best  wishes  for  the  insurgents ; 
but  their  dislike  of  the  Servians  is 
so  great,  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  leading  men  in  Bucharest  and 
among  the  Hungarian  Roumanians 
are  lamed  by  it.  Moreover,  every- 
one has  little  doubt  that  Russia 
desires  to  make  use  of  the  present 
insurrection  to  regain  possession  of 
that  part  of  Bessarabia  that  she 
was  obliged  to  cede  to  Roumania 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The 
mouths  of  the  Danube  would  then 
be  in  her  hands,  and  Roumania 
(and  Austria)  would  be  out  off 
from  the  Black  Sea.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Roumanians  in 
the  Principality,  and  Hungary  dis- 
tracted by  contrary  feelings  and 
considerations,  can  arrive  at  no 
conclusion,  or  give  expression  to 
any  decided  opinion. 

The  Italians,  numbering  600,000, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  south  of 
the  Tyrol,  Trieste,  and  Istria, 
though  56,000  inhabit  the  towns 
on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  partly  on 
account  of  their  decided  leaning  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  can  exercise 
little  influence  on  the  Austrian 
policy;  but  they  acquire  an  un- 
usual interest  from  the  influence 
which  the  Austrian  Oriental  policy 
exercises  on  them.  From  18 15  till 
a  few  years  ago  the  Italians  were 
the  spoiled  children  of  Austria.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Venetia-Lombardy, 
only  silver  was  in  circulation,  and 
no  bank  or  State  notes    of   less 
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worth,  so  that  the  payment  of  the 
customs  and  other  taxes  was  easier 
for  them  than  for  the  other 
nationalities.  In  all  offices  and 
schools  the  Italian  language  alone 
was  nsed,  and  this  rule  extended 
even  to  the  Littorale  (Goricia, 
Trieste,  Istria)  and  Dalmatia,  where 
the  Italians  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  population.  Down  to  the 
present  day  the  words  of  command 
in  the  Austrian  fleet  are  Italian, 
although  the  officers  are  German 
and  the  sailors  and  marines  Sclaves ; 
finally,  the  Government  nsed  its 
whole  influence  to  give  the  Italian 
minority  the  ascendency  over  the 
Sclavic  majority.  In  Venetia, 
Lombardy,  the  South  Tyrol,  and 
Trieste,  this  policy  led  to  an  in- 
crease  of  the  Italian  national  feel- 
ing and  hostility  to  Austria ;  while 
in  the  coast  towns  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  the  Italians  attached 
themselves  closely  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  as  the  only  hope  of 
deliverance  from  the  destruction  to 
which  they  were  exposed  through 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Sclavic 
majority.  The  walls  of  the  coast 
towns  divide  two  nations,  the 
Sclavic  and  the  Italian,  between 
whom  peace  and  unity  are  im- 
possible ;  if,  instead  of  an  Austrian, 
an  Italian  stadtholder  resided  in 
Zara,  a  war  of  extermination  would 
begin  between  the  two  nations,  and 
the  whole  Italian  army  would  fail 
in  conquering  the  Morlachs  in  their 
inaccessible  mountains.  But  the 
Oriental  policy  of  Count  Andrassy 
brought  about  a  change  in  Dal- 
matia. In  order  to  gain  the 
sympathies  of  the  Turkish  Sclaves, 
General  Bodich,  the  stadtholder  of 
Dalmatia,  patronised  the  Austrian 
Sclaves,  and  deprived  the  Italians 
of  most  of  their  privileges.  The 
Servian  language  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Italian,  Scla- 
vonian  schools  established,  Sclavic 
bishops  appointed,  and  in  the 
elections  to  the  Dalmatian  Diet  and 
Austrian    Reichsrath    the  Sclaves 


obtained  a  strong  majority.  When, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  passions  of  South 
Sclaves  were  roused,  these  Italians, 
who  are  not  distinguished  for 
courage,  and  stand  always  in  fear 
of  their  lives,  tried  to  protect  them- 
selves by  professing  sympathy 
for  the  insurrection;  the  Italian 
merchants  also  gained  large  sums 
of  money  by  supplying  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  the  hotels  were  filled  with 
strangers ;  the  Italian  officials 
dreamed  of  advancement  after  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Radical  party  in  Italy  again 
returned  to  their  old  idea  to  unite 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Italy,  and  turn  the 
Adriatic  Sea  into  an  Italian  lake. 
Garibaldi  especially  favoured  this 
idea;  hundreds  of  volunteers  were 
equipped  in  Italy  and  sent  to  the 
Herzegovina  via  Dalmatia,  and 
every  volunteer  was  an  advocate 
for  the  annexation.  The  Austrian 
Government  recognised  the  danger 
when  it  wan  too  late,  and  trans- 
ported the  Italian  volunteers  back 
into  their  own  country  ;  but  owing 
to  Austria's  policy  in  the  East,  her 
Italian  subjects  have  now  become 
anti-Austrian. 

Among  the  nationalities  com- 
pelled to  remain  passive  in  the 
Oriental  question  is  the  South 
Sclavic  race  of  the  Slovenians, 
1,260,000  in  number,  who  live  in 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  Goricia,  the 
district  round  Trieste,  South  Styria, 
and  Sclavonia  (Croatia).  Under 
the  name  of  Corutani,  the  Slovenians 
inhabited  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  to  the  Tyrol,  Friant,  and  Istria, 
at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
were  gradually  driven  by  the  Ger- 
mans into  their  present  possessions. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they 
first  attracted  attention,  as  they 
embraced  Protestantism  with  the 
greatest  zeal.  The  sectarian  Flac- 
cius  (Frankonitz)  was  a  Slovenian 
from    Istria;    Paul   Vegerins  and 
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Primus  Tniber  from  Carniola ;  the 
latter,  inventor  of  the   Slovenian 
written  language,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  divine  inspiration,  translated 
Luther's  catechism  and  the  New 
Testament    into     Slovenian.       In 
Wurfcemberg  a  Slovenian  printing 
press,  with  Latin,  Gaglonitic,  and 
C/rfllian  letters,  was   established, 
and  from  all  Protestant  countries 
money  poured  in   to    support  the 
undertaking,  as   it   was  hoped   by 
distributing  Sclavonian  Bibles  to 
convert  the  Turks,  many  of  them 
understanding  that  language,   and 
numbers    of    Mahomedans    being 
renegade  Sclavonians.     Bat  as  the 
Slovenians  could  not  read,  the  books 
found  few  purchasers,  the  printing 
press  was  given  up,  and  the  religious 
and  veiy  feeble  literary  movement 
was  entirely  rooted  out  by  the  re- 
Catholicizing  of  Austria.  Yet  down 
to  the  present  time  the  memory  of 
those  days  has  remained,  and  has 
had  an  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Slovenians  'towards  the  Turks  ; 
while  of  all  the   branches   of  the 
Sclavic  race,  the  Slovenians,  next  to 
theBnihenians,  are  the  most  difficult 
to  excite  against  the  Germans,  i.e. 
Austrians.    During  the  French  rule 
in  Carniola,  from  1809  to  1813,  the 
Slovenian  national  feeling  was  again 
aroused.      Valentine    Vodnik,     a 
popular    poet,      was     inspired    to 
write  his  TUrja  Ozivljena  ('  Newly- 
awakened  Blyria'),  but  found  little 
favour,  except  in  a  small  circle  of 
ronng    people.       The    Slovenians 
do  not    understand    the    written 
language,    and    in     their    villages 
they  even    now    protest     against 
copies  of  the  official  Gazette  being 
sent  to  them  in  Slovenian,  instead 
of  in  German.     Even  the  agitations 
of  1848  and,  later,  of  1861,  only 
extended  to  a  very  small  circle.     It 
is  true  the    Slovenians    hate  the 
Italians,  but  with  Austria  they  are 
at  peace.     They,  therefore,  take  no 
part  in  the  extravagances  of   the 
Pansclavic  aspirations,  and,  being 
Roman  Catholics,  cannot  feel  any 
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enthusiasm  for  the  Illyrian  Empire, 
in  which  the  Greek  Catholics  would 
have  the  ascendant.  At  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Herzegovina,  Hubmayer,  a  German 
compositor  in  a  Slovenian  printing 
office  at  Laibach,  marched  to  the 
seat  of  war  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Slovenian  band,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  there  for  some  time ; 
but  he  was  driven  away  by  Mon- 
tenegrin intrigues,  and  since  then 
he  is  at  work  again  in  a  printing 
office  at  Chur,  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  meantime,  the  sympathy  of  the 
Slovenians  for  the  insurrection  has 
sunk  very  low,  and  in  spite  of  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the  little 
national  papers,  it  cannot  be  re- 
vived. The  people  are  passive,  and 
could  only  be  roused  to  action  by  a 
war  against  the  Italians. 

Thus,  almost  17,000,000  Aus- 
trians have  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  Oriental  question.  The 
Magyars,  Germans,  and  three 
branches  of  the  South  Sclaves — 
Croatians,  Servians,  and  Morlachs 
(Dalmatian  Sclaves) — have  alone 
played  a  role  in  it,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

The  Magyars,  5,000,000  in  num- 
ber, are  the  dominant  race  in  the- 
lands  of  St.  Stephen's  crown,  and 
the  leading  people  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Austria ;  first,  because  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Andrassy,  is  a  Magyar,  and,  se- 
condly, because  the  Delegations, 
the  wonderful  double  Parliament 
invented  by  Francis  Deak,  the  two 
halves  of  which  are  not  permitted 
to  see  or  speak  with  each  other,  has 
the  control  of  the  foreign  policy, 
and  is  so  constituted  that,  in  reality, 
all  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyars ;  finally,  these  latter  have 
little  pleasure  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  social  re- 
forms, and  therefore  turn  to  foreign 
policy  as  a  field  for  their  ambition. 
The  attitude  of  the  Magyars  will 
probably  have  a  decisive  influence 
on    any    resolution    taken  by  the 
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Austro-Hnngarian  Empire  in  Ori- 
ental affairs.  The  Tnrco-Hungarian 
wars  are  no  glorious  page  in  the 
history  of  this  people.  At  Nicopolis, 
on  the  Kossovo-Polje,  and  at  Mohacs, 
the  Hungarian  armies  were  totally 
defeated,   and   the   deliverance   of 
Hungary   from  the    Turkish  yoke 
was  effected  by  the  armies  of  the 
German  Empire.     But  the  people, 
especially  in    their  Sagas,   seldom 
have  any  memory  for  great  battles 
which  decide  the  fate  of  nations, 
preferring  to  recall  those  encounters 
in  which  personal  valour  played  a 
conspicuous   part.       The    guerilla 
war  in  the  south-east  and  north- 
west of  Hungary  is  therefore  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  the  national  hero  of  the  Mag- 
yars is  Paul  Kiniszi,   Voyvode  of 
Temesvar,  who,  after  the  victory  on 
the  Bread-field  in  the  Maros  Valley, 
danced  on  the  heaps  of  slain  Turks, 
holding  a  dead  one  in  his  teeth. 
That  the  victory  was  due  to  the 
Saxons    from    Transylvania,    who 
formed  the  avant  garde,  the  people 
-do  not  even  know.     But  those  who 
think    they    have  been   victorious 
never  feel  any  great  hatred  to  their 
conquered  foes;    and  besides,  the 
rule  of    the  Turks  was  never  so 
dreadful  as  it  has  been  depicted  by 
Christian    authors.     Unprejudiced 
writers    of  the    sixteenth  century 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  army  over  the  Chris- 
tian, and,  without  this  superiority, 
the  conquests  of  the  Turks  would 
not  have  been  possible.  In  religious 
toleration  they  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  Austrians ;  no  Turkish  Pasha 
•ever  having  ordered  such  numerous 
and  cruel  executions  as  the  Austrian 
Generals  Caraffa  and  Basta,  Count 
Rottal,  and  others.    The  Hungarian 
Protestants,  during    their    revolu- 
tions, were  always  in  league  with  the 
Turks  against  the  Austrian  Jesuits  ; 
Stephan     and     Emerich    Tokoly, 
George  and   Francis  Bakoczy,  the 
heads  of  the  revolution,  being  all 


partisans  of  the  Turks.    After  the 
defeat  of  Bern   at  Temesvar,  and 
the  capitulation  of  Gorgey  at  Vil- 
lages (1849),  1  he  fugitive  adherents 
of    Kossuth    found    a    refuge   in 
Turkey  ;  and  the  Porte,  supported 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  courageously 
refused  the  demand  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  deliver  them  up.    The 
most    inveterate    enemies    of   the 
Tnrks,  the  South  Sclaves,  are  like- 
wise the  greatest  adversaries  to  the 
Magyars ;  the  causa  movent  of  the 
South  Sclavic  movement  lies  in  the 
territory  of  St.  Stephen's  crown, 
and  the  same  elements  which  take 
part  in,  or  at  least  support,  the  in- 
surrection in  Bosnia  and  the  Her- 
zegovina carried  on   a  war  of  in- 
describable   cruelty    in    1848   and 
1849,  under  the  command  of  Ban 
Jellachich    against    the    Magyars. 
Prince  Alexander  of  Servia  allowed 
volunteers  from  the  Principality  to 
cross  the  Danube,  and  gave  20,000 
ducats  for  their  equipment ;  and  the 
band  of  Kuicanin,  who  was  later 
appointed  an  Austrian  general,  was 
exclusively    recruited    in    Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Montenegro.   No  Mag- 
yar is  yet  able  to  think  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  Banat  without  having 
his    ire   aroused.     When  we  also 
consider  that,  after  the  Fins,   the 
Turks  are  the  only  race  related  to 
the  Magyars,  that  in  many  charac- 
teristics there  is  a  great  similanty 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
every  annexation  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory would  increase  the  number  of 
Hungarian    Sclaves  and    Rouma- 
nians, and  make  the  Magyar  hege- 
mony impossible,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  Turks  have  no  more 
zealous  partisans  in  Europe  than 
the  Magyars. 

Religious  hatred  is  unknown 
among  this  nation  ;  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Calvinists,  and  Unitarians, ,  all 
have  retained  a  certain  amount  or 
heathenism,  and  in  every  trouble 
call  upon  the  « God  of  the  Magyars 
as  if  they  did  not  wish  other  na- 
tions  to  worship  the  same  Deny* 
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The  Austrian  rule  from  1849  was 
too  short  to  change  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  from  lovers  of  wine 
and  women  into  ascetics,  though  the 
Jesuits  did  their  best  to  effect  an 
improvement.  Mahomedanism  is 
in  general  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Magyars  than  the  Nemet  hit  (Ger- 
man, Le.  Lutheran  faith)  or  the 
Bacz  hU  (Servian,  Le.  Greek 
Catholic  faith),  so  that  their  re- 
ligions sentiments  would  sooner 
place  the  Magyars  on  the  side  of 
the  Moslems  than  the  Christian 
revolutionists. 

Servia,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina, 
and  part  of  DaJmatia  were,  how- 
ever, shortly  before  their  conquest 
by  the  Turks,  Hungarian  vassal 
states.  At  every  coronation,  even 
that  of  King  Francis  Joseph,  in 
June,  1867,  Bosnian  and  Servian 
colours  were  carried  before  the 
monarch,  and  he  had  to  swear  to 
reconquer  the  lands  formerly  be- 
longing to  Hungary.  Moreover, 
Kossuth's  dream  of  a  Danubiaa 
Confederation,  in  which  the  Mag- 
yars would  be  the  sun  among  the 
stars,  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the 
memory  of  all,  The  consequence 
was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina 
many  Magyars  were  in  favour  of 
the  incorporation  of  Bosnia.  But 
scarcely  had  the  excitement  spread 
among  the  Hungarian  Servians  than 
the  Magyars  became  the  zealous 
and  untiring  adversaries  of  the 
insurrectionists;  the.  authorities 
redoubled  their  watchfulness  in 
South  Hungary,  M.  Koloman 
Tisaa,  the  Hungarian  Premier, 
criticised  every  act  of  Count 
Andrassy'e,  and  repeated  inter- 
pellations were  made  in  parlia- 
ment of  a  decided  Turcophil  ten- 
dency. It  was  even  proposed  that 
the  bones  of  the  rebel  Rakoczy 
should  be  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Pesth.  Now,  every  day 
the  hatred  against  the  rayahs,  the 
Servians,  and  Montenegrins,  in- 
>;  every  day  the  desire  that 


an  end  should  be  pat  to  the  insur* 
rection  is  more  openly  expressed, 
and  the  danger  of  a  complication 
and  annexation  more  dreaded,  while 
the  distrust  of  Russia  becomes 
stronger  continually.  The  Magyars 
might  be  easily  induced  to  make 
war  with  Russia,  for  they  ascribe 
the  growing  restlessness  of  the 
Hungarian  Sclaves  to  the  agitations 
of  Russian  agents.  Peace,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  if  possible; 
if  not,  then  war  to  the  knife  with 
Russia.  That  is  the  public  opinion 
among  the  Magyars. 

With  less  passion,  less  unanimity, 
the  educated  and  influential  part  of 
the  Germans,  numbering  9,200,000, 
of  whom  2,000,000  are  in  Hun- 
gary, have  passed  through  the  same 
phases  of  feeling  as  the  Magyars 
since  the  rebellion  began,  "and  have 
come  to  the  same  opinion.  Among 
the  Magyars  the  national  feeling  iB 
always  more  powerful  than  the 
religious ;  and  just  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  the  German  Ultramon- 
tanes  in  Austria,  who  preached  a 
crusade  against  Turkey,  and  de- 
manded the  annexation  of  Bosnia, 
till  suddenly,  by  an  unlooked-for 
incident,  they  were,  if  not  con- 
verted in  their  opinions,  at  least 
frightened  into  remaining  passive 
in  the  Turkish  question.  The  New 
Year's  article  of  the  Historiseh- 
Polibiscke  Blatter,  whose  editor,  Dr. 
Jorg,  is  leader  of  the  Bavarian 
Ultramontanes,  declared  that  Aus- 
tria, like  Turkey,  was  ripe  for  a 
fall ;  that  German  Austria  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  the  Austrian  centre  of 
gravity  removed  to  Kragujevatz 
(the  residence  of  the  Servian  Czars 
till  1389).  The  h6pe  of  gaining  an 
addition  of  14,000,000  fellow-be- 
lievers, and  thereby,  perhaps,  ob- 
taining the  majority  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  raised  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Ultramontanes  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  so  that  almost  all  their 
organs  propagated  the  opinions  of 
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Dr.  Jorg.  The  Austrian  Ultramon- 
tanes  have,  of  course,  no  desire  to 
fall  tinder  the  rule  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck ;  and  a  bitter  newspaper  war 
was  carried  on  between  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  two  empires,  by 
which  the  Austrian  Papists  gained 
a  slight  insight  into  what  would 
be  the  consequences  to  their  Father- 
land of  any  partition  of  Turkey. 
Since  then  their  hatred  of  the 
Turks  has  cooled  down,  and  their 
fiery  enthusiasm  for  the  rayahs, 
who  are  mostly  Greek  Catholics, 
has  abated. 

Among  the  liberal  German  Aus- 
trians,  who  form  the  ruling  con- 
stitutional party,  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevailed  till  last  winter. 
Although  the  defence  of  Vienna 
twice  against  the  Turks  forms  its 
chief  renown,  although  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  the  capi- 
tal served  as  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  there  an  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  whose  brilliant  victories  fill 
the  pages  of  Austrian  history,  yet  the 
remembrance  of  those  times  has  no 
power  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  numbers  of  Poles  make 
a  pilgrimage  yearly  to  the  chapel 
erected  to  commemorate  the  deli- 
verance of  the  town,  but  very  few 
Viennese  ever  visit  the  spot.  In 
1683,  in  the  little  town  of  Ham- 
burg, near  Vienna,  by  command  of 
the  stadtholder  of  Aleppo,  all  the 
inhabitants,  8,428  in  number,  were 
driven  into  a  street  and  massacred, 
except  five,  who  managed  to  con- 
ceal themselves;  but  even  there  little 
trace  of  hatred  to  the  Turks  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  same  in  the  other 
German-Austrian  provinces,  only 
two  of  which,  Carniola  and  Styria, 
were  devastated  by  the  Turks. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  striking 
indifference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
system  of  education  pursued  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  either  entirely  exclude 
all  instruction  in  history,  or  give  it 
in  such  a  way  that  their  pupils  re- 


ceive only  imperfect  pictures  of  the 
past.  A  sixth  of  the  space  in  their  , 
history  books  is  filled  with  Greek 
and  Soman  myths,  two-sixths  with 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and,  at 
the  most*  a  sixth  remains  for  a  dis- 
torted history  of  the  states.  As 
the  Jesuits  for  centuries  had  the 
education  of  Austrian  children  in 
their  hands,  the  taste  for  history 
has  died  out  among  the  people. 
Austria  has  produced  no  historian 
of  celebrity ;  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  no  history  of  Aus- 
tria which  can  awaken  enthusiasm 
or  arouse  patriotism.  The  great 
historians  of  Germany  were  Pro- 
testants and  'Little  Germans,' i.e. 
adherents  of  the  union  of  Germany 
under  Prussia  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria;  thus,  in  other  words, 
pioneers  of  Prince  Bismarck's  policy, 
their  whole  aim  being  to  disparage 
Austria  and  exalt  Prussia.  As  their 
books  were  forbidden  in  Austria, 
they  were  read  with  all  the  more 
avidity,  and  the  melancholy  fashion 
gained  ground  among  educated 
Austrians  of  despising  their  own 
country.  The  great  deeds  of  the 
past  were  forgotten,  only  the  late 
defeats  remembered;  and  thus  the 
remembrance  of  former  wars  with 
the  Turks  does  not  exercise  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  feeling  of 
the  German  Austrians. 

But  many  thousands  remember 
that  in  Jellachich's  corps,  Servians, 
Morlachs,  and  Montenegrins  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  Vienna  in 
1848,  and  that  these  savages  robbed 
every  inhabitant  they  could  of 
watch,  money,  and  all  valuables; 
that  even  the  officers  robbed  and 
plundered,  some  of  them  carrying 
off  money  and  valuables  to  the 
value  of  100,000  guldens ;  and 
that  these  Junacks — heroes;  every 
South  Sclave,  when  he  carries  arms, 
calls  himself  a  hero — shot  women 
for  their  pleasure  to  witness  their 
agonies.  In  1869,  when  in  the 
Austriau  district  of  Crivoscie,  on 
the   frontiers  of  Montenegro  and 
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the  Herzegovina*  an  insurrection 
broke  out,  which,  although  the  dis- 
trict only  contains  a  few  hundred 
men,  30,000  Austrian  soldiers  could 
not  put  down,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
present  revolutionary  districts  in  the 
Herzegovina,  and  numbers  of  Mon- 
tenegrins, took  part  in  the  struggle, 
and  hundreds  of  Austrian  soldiers 
had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off  and 
were  otherwise  mutilated. 

These  remembrances  of  late  times 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  German 
Austrians  take  part  against  the  in- 
surgents, and,  in  addition,  political 
considerations  weigh  down  the 
balance.  The  transformation  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  into 
a  semi-independent  State  would 
create  a  new  Russian  outpost  in 
Austria's  flank.  Like  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  South  Sclavic 
States  would  unite  and  exercise  an 
irresistible  power  of  attraction  on 
the  Hungarian  South  Sclaves.  Dal- 
matia,  Croatia*  and  the  Banat  would 
be  lost,  and  Russia,  like  a  boa  con- 
strictor, wind  itself  round  Austro- 
Hungary.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  would  also 
require  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
construct  roads,  railways,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  to  establish  an 
administration  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  Austria  does  not  possess  it. 
Even  then  the  new  province  would 
be,  like  Galicia,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
Tyrol,  financially  passive,  that  is,  un- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own 
administration.  Almost  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation  already  rests  on 
the  German  Austrians :  Lower  Aus- 
tria, chiefly  Vienna,  pays  a  fifth  of 
all  the  taxes  of  the  Empire,  so  that 
an  increase  to  these  burdens  by 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  would 
lead  to  common  ruin.  The  addition 
of  so  many  Sclaves  to  the  monarchy 
would  turn  it  into  a  Sclavic  Em- 
pire. In  Hungary  the  hegemony  of 
the  Magyars  could  no  longer  be  up- 
held; the  dualism  would  be  replaced 
by  a  trialism,  and  that  would  pave 
the  way  for  federalism  and  the  dis- 


solution of  Austria,  or  else  to  abso- 
lutism. The  new  electors,  too, 
without  any  education,  rude,  idle, 
and  most  of  them  robbers,  would 
oe  incapable  of  using  their  freedom 
aright.  Austria — so  runs  the  re- 
frain of  all  discussions  in  the  jour- 
nals and  among  the  deputies  and 
people  on  the  subject — is  too  poor 
and  weak  to  annex  decayed  pro- 
vinces ;  she  requires  an  accession  of 
education  and  prosperity,  not  of 
idleness  and  savagery. 

And  then,  continue  these  reason, 
ers,  Russia  would  demand  compen- 
sation, and  this  could  only  consist 
in  the  annexation  of  Ronmania, 
perhaps  Bulgaria.  Boumania  is 
the  glacis  of  the  mountain  fortress 
of  Transylvania,  which  would  soon 
be  lost  if  the  glacis  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  aggressive  power.  The 
Russian  ring  round  Hungary  would 
then  be  complete,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  lost  to  Austria. 
Boumania  is  the  most  important 
market  for  Austrian  manufactures  ; 
but  if  it  were  to  become  Russian  it 
would  be  closed  by  high  duties, 
Cossacks  would  guard  the  frontier 
from  Orsova  to  Snczava,  and  Aus- 
tria would  be  ruined.  There  is 
only  one  territory — Boumania — in 
the  south-east  whose  annexation 
would  be  advisable  for  Austria. 
By  the  incorporation  of  this  prin- 
cipality Russia  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  Danube ;  the  Roumanian 
people,  capable  of  .culture,  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  it  would  gradually  ab- 
sorb the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula ;  but  to  gain  Ronmania,  Austria 
must  first  conquer  Russia,  and  that 
is  not  possible  as  long  as  the  Russo- 
German  alliance  is  firmer  than  the 
Austro-German.  Ergo  :  Austria 
must  use  her  utmost  efforts  to  up- 
hold Turkey. 

Such  are  the  opinions  in  the 
leading  Vienna  papers  and  among 
the  majority  of  the  German  Aus- 
trians. But  before  these  conclusions 
were  arrived   at,   much  wavering 
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was  perceptible.  The  general  dis- 
tress, which  began  with  the  cata- 
strophe on  the  Exchange  in  May 
I^73?  nas  produced  an  unwhole- 
some pertarbation  of  ideas  among 
the  public.  To  many  even  a  war 
would  be  welcome.  Austria  can- 
not raise  the  money  for  a  war 
by  a  loan,  as  Hungary  will  not 
join  her  in  it,  and  Cis-Leithania 
alone  cannot  take  the  burden 
upon  herself;  thus  in  case  of  a 
war,  at  least  half  a  milliard  of 
State  notes  would  be  issued.  The 
emission  of  400  million  notes  during 
the  war  of  1866  had  the  most  in- 
toxicating effect  on  all  Exchange 
speculators;  the  cheap  money  led  to 
reckless  undertakings,  and  brought 
about  the  swindling  which  in  1873 
found  such  a  miserable  end.  To 
bring  back  the  swindling  period, 
the  Exchanges,  which  in  Austria 
are  largely  supported  by  the  least 
respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, desire  another  emission  of 
paper  money.  The  greater  the  sums 
in  paper  money  put  into  circulation, 
the  higher  will  be  the  exchange  on 
silver,  and  this  has  the  same  effect 
as  protective  duties;  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  therefore,  which  last 
Bummer  began  an  active  agitation, 
trifled  a  little  with  the  idea  of  war. 
The  defeats  Austria  sustained  in 
1859  and  1866  led  to  greater  free- 
dom for  the  people ;  the  Radical  and 
Prussophil  party,  cynical  enough  to 
look  upon  fresh  defeats  of  the  Aus- 
trians  as  certain,  would  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  a  war  which  would 
deliver  Austro-Hungary  into  the 
hands  of  the  Radicals,  and  make  it 
ripe  for  the  partition  between  Russia 
and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Centralists,  the  supporters  of 
the  best  Austrian  traditions,  desire 
the  annexation  of  Sclavic  districts, 
because  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dualism ;  and  the  Absolutists 
are  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia,  in  hopes  of  destroying  con- 
stitutionalism by  the  help  of  a 
second  Jellachich. 


All  these  elements  working  to- 
gether sufficed  to  render  public 
opinion  perplexed  and  unstable  for 
some  months ;  but  common  sense  at 
last  triumphed,  and  now  the  Ger- 
mans, like  the  Magyars,  demand 
almost  unanimously  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  the  status  quo 
on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  if  possible ; 
but  if  not,  then  war  with  Russia. 
Only  the  Magyars  spare  their  coun- 
tryman Andrassy  and  direct  their 
rage  against  Servians  and  Russians, 
whereas  the  Germans  blame  the 
Count  unmercifully,  considering 
him  the  dupe  of  Prince  Gortscha- 
koffand  Prince  Bismarck,  and  criti- 
cise his  policy  more  severely  than 
that  of  any  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ruling 
races  in  both  halves  of  the  Empire, 
the  sympathies  of  the  South 
Sclaves,  except,  of  course,  the  Slo- 
venians, are  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  four  South  Sclavic 
languages  —  Slovenian,  Croatian, 
Servian,  and  Dalmatian—are  only 
dialects,  which  differ  little  from 
one  another;  while  the  North 
Sclaves,  except  the  Slovacks,  can 
only  converse  among  themselves 
by  the  help  of  German.  But  in 
religion  and  descent  the  South 
Sclavic  races  are  very  dissimilar. 
The  Slovenians,  Croatians,  and  a 
minority  of  the  Bosnians,  Morlachs, 
and  Herzegovinians,  are  Roman 
Catholics;  the  majority  of  the  Bos- 
nians and  Herzegovinians,  and  all 
the  Montenegrins  and  Servians,  are 
Greek  Catholics.  Slovenians  and 
Croatians  are  genuine  Sclaves,  and 
even  in  the  Northern  districts  of 
Bosnia,  especially  in  Turkish  Croa- 
tia, Sclavic  blood  predominates ;  but 
among  the  other  South  Sclavic  races 
the  wild  Thracian  blood  prevails. 
This  difference  of  religion  and  de- 
scent, as  I  have  already  shown  by 
the  Slovenians,  has  not  been  with- 
out influence  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Sclaves  to  the  insurrection  in 
Turkey.    The  Hungarian  Servians, 
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1,120,000  in  number,  and  the 
Croatians  1,500,000,  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  hatred  to  the  Turks 
and  in  plans  of  annexation,  bat  the 
ideas  of  both  parties  on  the  future 
form  of  the  South  Sclavic  Empire 
differ  widely  from  each  other. 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  which  before 
their  conquest  by  the  Turks  were 
occasionallyHungarian  vassal  states, 
were  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  Peace 
of  Karlowitz  in  1699.  By  the 
Peace  of  Passarovitz,  1718,  Austria 
received  the  Banat,  Little  Wal- 
kchia  west  of  the  river  Aluta,  a 
part  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  (Turk- 
ish Croatia).  This  last  acquisition 
was  lost  in  1739  ^y  the  Peace  of 
Belgrade,  and  the  Peace  of  Szistowa 
brought  a  very  small  accession  of 
territory.  The  attacks  of  the  Sultan 
Monrad  on  Servia  caused  numbers 
of  Servian  subjects  to  take  refuge 
in  Hungary,  and  on  the  island  of 
Czepel,near  Pes  th,  they  were  allowed 
to  settle.  Under  Albert  II.  the  Ser- 
vian *  despot'  (head  of  a  district) 
George  Brankovich,  after  leaving 
Us  capital  of  Semendria,  came  to 
Hungary,  and  later  fresh  fugitives, 
who  founded  the  town  of  Janopol, 
in  the  comit&t  of  Arad.  Under 
King  Matthias  Corvinus  several 
bands  of  Servians  came  with  Ste- 
phen, the  son  of  George  Branko- 
vich,  to  Syrmia  (eastern  extremity 
of  present  Croatia),  and  soon  after- 
wards 50,000  Servian  families 
f  migrated  there  and  to  the  Banat. 
Under  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
the  emigration  of  Servian  families 
to  Hungary  continued,  and  many 
Croatians,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Turks,  joined  them.  Bosnian  and 
Servian  Uskoks  (outlaws)  were 
employed  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
in  his  war  with  the  Turks.  From 
?**%&  their  chief  seat  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  they  carried  on  their 
piratical  expeditions,  and  did  not 
even  spare  Christian  vessels,  so 
that  in  161 7  they  were  transferred 
into  the  district  of  Sichelburg 
(between  Laibach  and  Carlstadt), 


where  some  of  their  race  were 
already  settled  and  organised  on 
a  military  footing.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  in  1580,  gave  land  in  Aus- 
tria to  several  Morlach  families, 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  allowed 
Servian  and  Bosnian  fugitives  to 
settle  in  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  Kulpa  and  the  Unna.  All 
these  emigrants,  when  they  lived 
in  the  frontier  districts,  were  freed 
from  all  taxes  on  condition  that 
they  defended  the  frontier.  The 
whole  male  population  were  bound, 
to  life-long  military  service,  and 
the  South  Sclavic  custom  of  house- 
communities,  which  still  exists  in 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herze- 
govina, was  retained.  The  families 
of  the  sons  lived  under  the  roof  of 
the  father,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  military  head  and  exercised 
a  despotic  power.  From  1575  to 
1702  the  Croatian  and  Sclavonian, 
and  under  Maria  Theresa  the 
Transylvanian  and  Banat  Military 
Frontiers,  were  constituted,  and 
they  were  governed  from  Vienna 
by  the  Minister  of  War ;  but  from 
1869  to  1873  they  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Hungary  and  Croatia. 
The  Qrenzers  (frontier  men,  from  the 
German  word  grenze)  kept  watch 
on  the  banks  of  the  Unna,  Save, 
and  Danube  in  palankas  (groups  of 
houses  enclosed  by  palisades)  and 
tschardaks  (high  wooden  #  towers 
on  scaffolding,  furnished  with  a 
little  platform  from  which  an  ex- 
tensive view  is  possible),  to  guard 
at  first  against  Turkish  invasions, 
and  later  against  smugglers  and 
the  transmission  of  the  plague. 
The  military  organisation  proved 
the  only  successful  means  of  civili- 
sing the  wild  South  Sclaves ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  explains  the  in- 
extinguishable  hatred  of  the  Grew-. 
zers  and  other  Hungarian  Servians 
to  the  Turks,  and  their  inex- 
tinguishable love  of  war. 

The  Morlachs,  or  Dalmatian 
South  Sclaves,  400,000  m  number, 
quite  contrary  to  the  Grenzers,  were 
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kept  by  the  Venetian  Government 
from  all  contact  with  civilisation, 
and  subjected  to  treatment  which 
reduced  them  almost  to  the  level  of 
animals.  Only  since  1868  has  the 
Austrian  Government  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  rudiments  of  culture 
into  this  neglected  land;  and  in 
return  it  earns  little  but  ingrati- 
tude. The  Morlachs  formed  the 
flower  of  the  Venetian  soMiers  and 
sailors,  and  being  partly  fugitives 
from  Bosnia,  and  engaged  in  per- 
petual war  for  centuries  with  the 
Turks,  they  have  remained  true  to 
their  hatred  of  them. 

But  till  a  few  decenniums  ago 
this  hatred  was  international  and 
social,  without  any  political  ten- 
dency; no  idea  of  a  new  kingdom 
was  dreamed  of  by  the  South 
Sclaves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  countries,  provinces,  and 
districts  had  no  idea  of  their  being 
related,  or  of  the  South  Sclavic 
solidarity.  The  South  Sclavic  idea, 
which  threatens  to  become  so  fatal 
to  Austria,  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Gaj,  a  professor  in  Agram, 
and  protected  by  the  greatest  enemy 
of  all  ideas,  Prince  Metternich.  The 
poems  of  the  Slovack  Kollar,  who 
first  proclaimed  the  Pansclavic 
idea,  and  personal  intercourse  with 
the  author,  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
Gaj,  who  issued  a  very  small  weekly 
paper,  in  which,  partly  in  bad 
verses,  partly  in  historical  essays, 
he  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
'  lyre  shaped '  Illyrian  Empire, 
which  was  to  embrace  South 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Goricia,  Trieste, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  a 
part  of  Albania,  the  Herzegovina, 
Bascia  (old  Servia,  now  the  pash- 
alik  of  Novibazar),  the  Principa- 
lity of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria, 
the  Military  Frontier,  Sclavonia, 
Croatia,  Syrmia,  the  Banat,  and 
some  other  Hungarian  coznitats. 
A  number  of  young  enthusiasts 
gathered  round  Gaj,  who,  from 
some  hidden  motive,  or,  perhaps, 
because  he  wanted  to  show  that  he 


too  could  be  liberal,  was  protected 
by  Prince  Metternich  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Hungarian  autho- 
rities. In  1848  a  small  Illyrian 
party  was  formed  in  the  Croatian 
Diet,  but  it  was  powerless  in 
face  of  the  Croatian  party ;  the  Dal- 
matian  deputies  came  into  the  Vienna 
Reichsrath,  not  into  the  Agram 
Diet,  and  the  Servians  of  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier  began  the  civil  war 
only  from  hatred  to  the  Magyars, 
not  because  they  dreamed  of  the 
union  of  all  South  Sclaves. 

But  the  case  was  very  different 
when,  after  Haynau's  victories, 
the  Austrian  Government  founded 
schools,  opened  increased  means 
of  communication,  and  raised  the 
South  Sclaves  both  intellectually 
and  politically  in  Hungary.  About 
the  same  time  the  famous  epos  of 
the  *  Death  of  Smail  Czengitch 
Aga,'  by  Ivan  Mazuranich,  the 
present  Ban  of  Croatia,  became 
widely  known,  and  fell  like  fire  on 
the  inflammable  passions  of  the 
South  Sclaves,  in  whom  the  ima- 
gination is  developed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  so  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  half  visionaries. 
Mazuranich's  epos,  the  'Song  of 
Hate/  as  with  reason  it  is  called, 
which  is  learned  in  all  the  South 
Sclavic  schools  and  declaimed  on. 
all  great  occasions,  has  inflamed 
the  hatred  to  the  Turks  to  a  fana- 
tical pitch,  and  propagated  the' 
idea  of  the  South  Sclavic  solidarity. 
The  Omladina  ('  Band  of  Youth,'  in 
imitation  of  Qiovine  Italia),  a  pre- 
tended literary  society,  which  has 
its  seat  at  Eeusatz,  in  South  Hun- 
gary (opposite  Peterwardein  on  the 
Danube),  has  laboured  successfully 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
now  counts  among  its  members  all 
the  most  important  Servians  of 
Hungary  and  Servia,  among  them 
the  present  Servian  Ministers,  a 
number  of  Montenegrins,  and  a 
few  Bosnians.  It  is  supported 
by  Russia,  which  spends  consider- 
able   sums    in    educating    young 
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Hungarian  Servians  at  Russian 
schools,  and  possesses  greater 
authority  among  the  Sclaves  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  than  the  PrinceB 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

It  is  true  the  rivalry  among  the 
different  branches   of   the     South 
Sclavic  race  is  constantly  appearing. 
The  CroaiaanB  are  beatipossidentes; 
they  enjoy  an  agreeable  autonomic 
position,  and  are  little   inclined  to 
expose   it   to    uncertain    chances. 
They    desire    the    rayahs    to    be 
freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  only 
under  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  an  Austrian  army  that  accom- 
plishes   their  deliverance,    for   in 
that  case  alone  would  Agram  be- 
come  the  metropolis  of  the  enlarged 
territory,  and  the  Croatians  possess 
the  hegemony ;  to  the  formation  of 
a  South  Sclavic  kingdom  they  are, 
with  fewexceptionSjdecidedly  averse. 
Moreover,   they  are  place-hunters, 
the       title     of   Court     Counsellor 
being    the    great     desideratum    of 
every   Croatian;  and  therefore  the 
great  Austrian  Empire  is  prefer- 
able in  their  eyes  to   the  question- 
able Illyrian.       The   Orenzers  are 
still  faithful  Austrians,  but  for  six 
years  they    have    been   united  to 
Hungary    that    they  detest;  they 
can  therefore  give  no  expression  to 
their  attachment  to  Austria,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  their  feelings  is 
forced   into  the   channel    of   their 
nationality.     The  fact  that  the  Hun- 
garian    Government    has    allowed 
the  civil   administration  to  remain 
in  the  hands   of  Lieutenant  Field- 
Marshal  Baron  Mollinary,  General 
Commandant  at  Agram,  who  was 
born  on  the  frontier,  and  that  the 
Archduke  Albert,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Austrian  army,  is 
idolized  by    all  the   Orenzers,   has 
hitherto    prevented    a    revolution, 
except,   as  already  mentioned,  of  a 
company    in    the    district   of    the 
Ogulin  regiment;  but  now  the  whole 
war  fever  is  directed  against  Tur- 
key, and  the  Orenzers  form  a  strong 
contingent  in  the  insurgent  camp, 


assist  the  fugitives  in  spite  of  their 
poverty,  and  help  their  fighting 
comrades  across  the  frontier  to 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
The  Servians  in  the  Banat  do  the 
same  with  even  more  zeal,  and 
without  their  assistance  and  that 
of  Dalmatia  the  insurrection  would 
long  ago  have  been  suppressed. 
They  desire  the  union  of  the  South 
Sclaves,  the  Illyrian  Empire,  quand 
merne  it  is  under  Russian  not 
Austrian  protection,  and,  wishing 
for  war  at  any  price,  do  their 
utmost  to  drive  Servia  and  Monte* 
negro  into  open  hostilities. 

Neither  in  numbers  nor  education 
and  Parliamentary  influence  could 
the  Sclavonians  offer  a  balance  to 
the  Germans  and  Magyars  if  they 
did  not  find  powerful  allies  in  the 
army.     Every  army  desires  war,  or 
at  least  its  officers  do ;  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  desires  it  especially  in 
order  to  repair  the  disasters  of  1859 
and   1866 ;   added  to  which  is  the 
fact  that  the   officers  of  the  Aus- 
trian  army  count  more    Servians 
than  any  other  nationality  in  their 
ranks.      After  the    last  revolution 
only  a  few  sons  of  the  Magyar  no- 
bility entered  the  army;  the  Ger- 
mans, when  commerce  and  industry 
began  to  revive,  did  not  show  the 
same  zeal  as   in   former  times  to 
embrace  a  military  career ;  and  the 
nobility  of  the    German   Empire, 
since   1848,  no  longer  flock  to  the 
Austrian  army  as  they  once  did. 
On  the   other  hand,  the     Orenzers 
were   bound  to  life-long    military 
service  :    any    among  them    who 
showed  talent  at  school  were  sent 
to  the  Military  Academy,  and  later 
were  appointed    officers.      Almost 
half    the    Austrian    Generals    are 
Servians,  and  five  out  of  the  eight 
General-  Commandants  belong  to  that 
nation.  The  most  important  of  these 
five  are  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal 
Maroichich  in  Vienna,  Mollinary  at 
Agram,   and,  above  all,  Rodich  at 
Zara,  who  for  the  last  year  has 
been    constantly  heard  of  abroad, 
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and  is  decidedly  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of 
Austria.  'Posterity/  as  Byron 
said  of  Grillparzer,  Austria's  great- 
test  poet,  '  must  learn  to  pronounce 
his  name.'2  Bodich  won  his  spurs 
under  Ban  Jellaohich  in  the  civil 
war  against  Hungary,  and  in  1866 
commanded  the  fifth  army  corps 
near  Custozza,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory.  In  every- 
thing  a  Servian  and  Austrian  at 
the  same  time,  he  longs  for  the 
moment  when  he  can  play  the 
part  of  Jellacbich,  to  conquer  the 
Magyars  and  destroy  constitution- 
alism in  both  halves  of  the  Empire. 
As  a  preparation  to  it,  the  increase 
of  the  Austrian  Sclaves  is  the  first 
step,  and  thus  General  Bodich  is  the 
father  and  protector  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 

All  the  various  and  complicated 
opinions  and  influences  here  de- 
scribed exercise  their  pressure  on 


the  Court  and  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  wavering  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  latter  are  easily  to 
be  explained  by  its  fear  of  offend- 
ing any  party.  But  the  longer 
Russia  carries  on  the  'peaceful 
war,'  namely,  supports  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  heavier  is  the  injury  which 
Austria  sustains  through  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  alarms,  the 
destruction  of  markets  for  her 
manufactures,  the  support  of  the 
fugitives,  and  the  expense  of  guard- 
ing her  frontier,  and  the  more  im- 
perative it  becomes  that  Count 
Andrassy  should  unite  entirely  with 
one  of  the  two  active  parties,  either 
the  Magyars  and  Germans  or  the 
South  Sclaves  and  Servian  Gene- 
rals. In  both  cases  a  Basso- 
Austrian  war  is  probable ;  but  the 
present  state  of  things  is  almost 
worse  than  a  war. 

Vienna:  June  1876. 


*  I  write  the  Sclavic  names  as  they  are  easiest  to  pronounce  for  an  English  tongue; 
the  orthography  is  a  subject  of  constant  party  strife,  but  I  have  adopted  the  medium 
the  two  extremes. 
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THE  approaching  Musical  Festival 
at  Bayreuth,  long  looked  for. 
ward  to  with  intense  interest  in 
Germany,  has  lately,  in  this  country, 
excited  considerable  curiosity  and 
attention,  though  scarcely  hitherto 
so  much  or  so  general  as  the  occa- 
sion appears  to  warrant.  But  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  all  wiU  have 
to  rate  more  highly  the  importance, 
esthetically  speaking,  of  an  art  un- 
dertaking of  such  magnitude  and 
so  far  unique  in  the  annals  of  this 
century— an  importance,  it  seems  to 
us,  quite  apart  from,  and  indepen- 
dent at,  the  controversies  and  diver- 
gences of  different  schools  of  music. 
The  enterprise,  which,  taken  from 
any  point  of  view,  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable, can  hardly  fail  to  exercise 
a  wide  influence  upon  rising  musi- 
cians. Whether  that  influence  will 
be  precisely  what  is  intended  or 
expected  is  another  question.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  be 
leas,  though  possibly  diverse.  The 
History  of  the  progress  of  art  is  full 
of  such  illustrations  of  the  old  fable 
of  the  rather  who  bequeathed  a  vine- 
yard to  his  sons,  bidding  them  dig 
in  it  diligently  for  a  treasure  they 
should  find  therein ;  upon  which 
the  sons,  in  their  search  for  buried 
gold  and  silver,  tilled  the  ground  so 
effectually  that,  though  they  found 
no  treasure,  they  were  none  the  less 
enriched  by  the  search,  as  the  field, 
thanks  to  their  unwonted  labour, 
brought  forth  a  doable  crop  of 
grapes  in  the  following  year. 

The  gathering  at  Bayreuth  must 
not  be  confounded  in  its  character 
with  our  English  country  musical  fes- 
tivals, which  are  merely  a  transfer, 
so  to  speak,  of  London  performances 
and  performers  to  the  provinces.  If 
it  were  no  more  than  this,  it  could 


hardly  be  expected  to  raise  more 
than  a  languid  interest  out  of  Ger- 
many. The  gist  of  it  lies  in  the 
feet  that  it  is  an  enterprise  for 
rendering  possible  the  execution  of 
musical  works,  which,  from  their 
ambitious  nature,  are  practically 
excluded  from  the  ordinary  stage; 
works,  that  is,  requiring  long  and 
careful  preparation,  frequent  re- 
hearsals, considerable  outlay,  and 
that  cannot,  as  a  pecuniary  specu- 
lation, be  warranted  to  yield  a 
large  profit  to  the  manager.  Should 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  have  succes- 
sors, it  might  result  in  materially  rais- 
ing the  art  standard.  Is  it  a  small 
thing  that  composers  of  genius 
should  have  some  opening  to  look 
forward  to  beyond  the  narrow,  and  by 
no  means  elevating,  sphere  to  which 
the  principles  of  theatrical  economy 
compel  them  to  shape  their  works  P 
It  seems  but  fair  that  the  highly 
gifted  among  them  should  have  the 
prospect  of  such  occasional  eman- 
cipation from  the  sway  of  custom, 
fashion,  and  the  almighty  dollar, 
despotic  in  art  as  in  other  manage- 
ments, and  which  must  act  as  an 
incalculable  bar  to  excellence  some- 
times. 

Bayreuth,  the  city  which  has 
lately  woken  up  to  find  itself 
famous,  is  little  known  to  the 
majority  of  English  travellers. 
Though  the  environs,  the  *  moun- 
tain island '  of  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
have  charms  for  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque, the  town  is  hopelessly 
eclipsed  in  beauty  and  attractions 
by  its  neighbours,  Wurzburg,  Bam- 
berg, and  Nurnberg.  It  has  his- 
torical associations  of  interest,  but 
perhaps  its  chief  claim  to  notice  is 
as  the  favourite  residence  of  Jean 
Paul  Bichter.  There  was  good 
fortune  we  think  in  the  selection 
for  the  scene  of  so  novel  a  Festival 
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of   a   spot  offering    few,    if    any, 
counter  attractions. 

It  is  not  onr  intention  here  to 
discuss  Wagner's  music,  still  less 
his  art  theories.     That  he  and  his 
operas  are  a  working  power  is  an 
indisputable  fact.     No  one  who  has 
studied  the  works  of  rising  com- 
posers, and  the  latter  ones  of  the 
older  generation,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  extraordinary    influence 
Wagner  at  present  exercises   oyer 
all.     In    Germany,    England,    not 
least    in    Italy,    it    is    the    same. 
Those   who    have     no    originality 
imitate  him  ;  those  who  have,  are 
none  the  less  caught  by  his  spirit. 
They  seem  to  follow  his  lead  by  an 
irresistible  law,  to   their  glory  or 
perdition    as  may  be.    We  would 
also  put  aside  for  the  present  the 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  poem 
(  Der  Ring  des  Niebelungen,'  and 
of  the  special  fitness  of  myths  for 
operatic  subjects.     Doubtless,  in  a 
world  so  intrinsically  unnatural  as 
the  operatic,  it  is  more  symmetrical 
that  the  whole  should  be  placed  be- 
yond the  Bphere  of  everyday  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  can  anything  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  in  a  drama 
of  all  human  interest?      Leaving 
this  debatable  land,  we  propose  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  short  sketch 
of  the  story  of  '  Der  Ring  des  Nie- 
belungen,'  as   arranged  from   the 
Eddas  by    Wagner,     and    of    the 
dramatic  treatment  it  has  received 
at    his    hands.      The  task    is  no 
trivial     one,    the    plot   being    ex- 
ceedingly involved;  but  a  general 
comprehension  of  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  for  all  who  would  judge 
of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  Trilogy  is  preceded  by  a 
Prologue,  or  introductory  opera, 
'Rheingold,'  the  performance  of 
which  will  occupy  the  first  evening 
of  the  series. 

The  personages  in  this  drama 
are  all  supernatural  Thus  we 
have,  first,  the  host  of  the  im- 
mortals, Wotan  (Odin)  the  Sun- 
god  ;  Fricka,  his  wife ;  Freia,  the 


goddess  of  Love  and  Spring ;  Froh, 
her  brother ;  Donner,  better  known 
to  us  as  Thor ;  Loge  (Loki),  the 
Fire-god,  but  rather  a  doubtful 
character,  a  cynic,  crafty  and  in- 
sidious, a  dangerous  enemy  but  a 
useful  ally;  and  Erda,  the  Earth 
goddess,  and  mother  of  all  wisdom. 
Secondly,  the  giants,  Fafher  and 
Fasolt,  incarnations  of  brute  force, 
honesty,  and  stupidity.  Thirdly, 
the  dwarfs,  or  Niebelungen,  Al- 
berioh  their  chief,  and  Mime  his 
brother.  Niebelheim  is  their  sub- 
terranean abode,  and  these  lovers 
of  darkness  are  characterised  by 
cunning,  covetousness,  and  all  that 
is  mean  and  malignant. 

Lastly,  three  Ondines,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Rhine— Woglinde,  Well- 
gunde,  and  Flosshilde. 

After  a  short  orchestral  prelude 
of  '  water  music,'  the  curtain  rises 
upon  the  first  scene,  which  lies  deep 
in  the  heart  of  old  father  Rhine. 
One  by  one  the  three  nixies  appear, 
gliding  about,  singing,  and  chasing 
each  other  among  the  rocks.  They 
are  interrupted  in  their  sports  by 
the  dwarf  Alberich,  who  slinks  out 
of  a  cleft  and  makes  love,  after  his 
manner,  to  the  maidens.  Each  in 
turn  treats  him  most  despitefully, 
mocking  him  by  pretending  at  first 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his  addresses, 
and  then  escaping  out  of  his  reach 
and  laughing  him  to  scorn. 

Alberich  takes  his  immediate  re- 
venge. He  wrests  from  the  rocks 
in  their  river  the  magic  *  Rheingold,' 
a  treasure  given  to  the  nymphs  to 
guard;  magic,  because  whosoever 
shall  succeed  in  shaping  a  ring  out 
of  this  gold  will  hold  in  that  ring  a 
charm  that  gives  him  the  mastery 
over  all  things.  It  has  hitherto  been 
safe  with  the  nymphs,  for  one  con- 
dition is  necessary  in  him  who 
would  steal  it.  The  thief  must 
utterly  renounce  love,  and  curse  it. 
But  Alberich,  in  his  present  mood, 
is  ready  to  do  this ;  and  his  burn- 
ing rage  and  rancour  vent  them- 
selves in  the  violent  curse  on  love 
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which  he  pronounces.  He  then 
makes  off  with  the  gold,  and  the 
Rhine  maidens  are  left  lamenting. 
Wagner's  powers  in  descriptive 
music  are  beyond  question,  and 
have  seldom  been  more  pleasingly 
displayed  than  in  this  scene.  The 
flowing,  undulating,  accompani- 
ments, the  dreamy  songs  of  the 
water  nixies,  are  full  of  charm,  and 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  make 
this  opening  extremely  effective. 

The  scene  now  changes,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  the  gods  slum- 
bering  on  the  mountain  tops. 
Wotan  and  Fricka  awake  to  find 
themselves  in  a  terrible  dilemma. 
Wotan  has  employed  the  giants, 
Fafner  and  Fasolt,  to  build  him  a 
magnificent  palace,  rashly  pledging 
them  the  goddess  Freia  as  a  reward 
for  their  work.  The  palace  is  now 
complete ;  its  pinnacles  and  battle- 
ments rise  before  us,  shimmering  in 
the  distance,  swnd  the  giants  come 
forward  without  delay  to  claim  their 
pledge.  Wotan,  who  had  trusted 
to  his  own  ingenuity,  or  to  that  of 
his  crafty  counsellor,  Loge,  for  find- 
ing some  means  of  shirking  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract,  is  in 
despair.  Freia's  presence  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  the  gods. 
She,  and  she  alone,  can  grow  in 
her  garden  the  apples  of  youth,  of 
which  Wotan  and  his  Host  must 
partake  every  morning.  Without 
Freia  the  apples  will  fade  and 
perish,  and  without  her  apples  the 
gods  grow  old  and  feeble.  The 
giants  at  last  propose  to  give  her  up 
if  Wotan  will  procure  for  them  in- 
stead the  priceless  Rheingold,  now 
held  by  Alberich,  and  that  has  con- 
ferred infinite  wealth  and  might  on 
its  possessor.  They  give  Wotan 
till  evening  to  find  the  required 
ransom.  Up  to  that  time  Freia  re- 
mains in  their  hands  as  a  pledge. 
Loge  undertakes  to  conduct  Wotan 
into  Niebelheim,  the  dark  abode  of 
Alberich  and  the  dwarfs.  To  this 
we  are  now  introduced  in  Scene  III. 
Alberich  is  a  merciless  tyrant,  lead- 


ing his  brother  Mime,  and  his 
dwarf  subjects  generally,  a  wretched 
life,  forcing  them  to  slave  unre- 
mittingly at  heaping  up  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  for  him.  The 
gods  accost  him,  and  he  boasts  to 
them  of  his  ring  and  its  miraculous 
power.  He  has,  moreover,  forced 
the  luckless  dwarfs  to  forge  for 
him  an  equally  marvellous  helmet. 
It  endows  the  wearer  with  the 
power  of  making  himself  invisible, 
or  of  changing  his  shape  at  will. 
This  Loge  pretends  to  doubt.  So 
Alberich,  to  convince  him,  puts  on 
his  helmet,  and  transforms  himself 
into  a  dragon  first,  and  then,  at 
Logo's  particular  request,  he  shrinks 
and  appears  as  a  toad.  Wotan  in- 
stantly puts  his  foot  upon  the 
reptile.  Loge  seizes  the  helmet, 
and  Alberich  reappears  in  his  own 
shape,  to  find  himself  caught,  bound, 
and  ignominiously  carried  off  by 
the  gods. 

In  the  fourth  scene,  Wotan  and 
Loge,  returning  with  their  prisoner 
to  their  sorrowing  fellows,  find 
them  already  growing  old  and  grey 
for  want  of  Freia's  golden  apples. 
Alberich  is  forced  to  disgorge  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  his  treasures,  his 
helmet,  and,  lastly,  the  ring.  But 
when  forced  to  yield  up  even  this 
as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  he  hurls 
a  frightful  curse  after  it,  foretells 
that  it  will  bring  all  manner  of 
evil  on  its  possessor,  whoever  he 
may  be,  poison  his  pleasures,  and 
shorten  his  life.  He  then  disap- 
pears, vowing  revenge,  and  his 
hoard  is  heaped  up  before  the  giants 
as  Freia's  ransom.  They  will  have 
the  helmet,  and  demand  the  ring 
also.  But  Wotan,  on  whom  Al- 
berich's  curse  already  begins  to  tell, 
and  who  is  infected  by  the  fatal 
greed  the  ring  inspires,  refuses  to 
give  it  up.  He  persists  in  his 
refusal,  saying  he  will  Sooner  sacri- 
fice Freia  than  part  with  the  gold. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  mys- 
terious apparition  arises  of  a  wo- 
man,  with  streaming  black  hair,  and 
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of  noble  aspect.  It  is  the  wise 
goddess  Erda,  who  comes  to  warn 
Wotan,  and  urge  him  solemnly  to 
renounce  the  ring.  She  utters  an 
ominous-sounding  prophesy  con- 
cerning the  end  of  all  things  that 
is  approaching,  the  sad  'twilight 
of  the  gods/  a  doom  in  store  for 
them,  and  which  Wotan  will  fatally 
hasten  if  he  continues  to  cling  to 
the  gold.  Moved  by  her  dark  words, 
he  yields  it  up  to  the  giants.  The 
working  of  Alberich's  curse  is  seen 
at  once.  No  sooner  have  Fasolt 
and  Fafher  got  the  ring  in  their  hands 
than  they  fight  fiercely  for  its  pos- 
session. Fasolt  falls,  and  the  victor 
makes  off  with  his  booty. 

Erda  vanished  away  as  soon  as 
her  prophesy  was  spoken,  but  her 
words  have  sunk  deep  into  Wotan's 
heart,  and  sown  there  the  seeds  of 
care  and  anxious  curiosity  about 
the  future,  which  are  to  be  his  bane 
henceforth  and  for  evermore.  The 
present,  however,  is  an  hour  of 
triumph  for  the  gods.  Youth  and 
bloom  have  returned  to  them  with 
Freia,  and  they  cross  over  by  a 
rainbow  bridge  into  the  palace  of 
Walhalla,  rejoicing  greatly  at  the 
liberation  of  their  goddess  of  Love 
and  Spring. 

II 

In  '  Die  Walkure,'  the  first  opera 
of  the  Trilogy,  we  seem  to  come  a 
step  nearer  earth.  A  step,  and  no 
more.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
strange,andmystic,and  supernatural 
in  this  legend,  that,  though  we  are 
forbidden  to  regard  the  personages 
as  allegorical,  they  must  at  least  be 
viewed  as  mythological  and  trans- 
cending the  conditions  of  life  as  we 
know  it. 

Wotan  and  Fricka  are  the  only 
two  characters  from  Bheingold  that 
reappear  in  this  opera.  Since  our 
last  meeting  with  him,  Wotan, 
possessed  by  a  dire  craving  to 
pry  farther  into  the  mysteries  of 
destiny  darkly  hinted  at  by  Erda, 
has,  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom,  led 


something  of  a  wanderer  s  life. 
F.or  long  he  roamed  the  earth  in 
mortal  disguise,  coming  in,  as  gods 
are  wont  to  do,  for  sundry  ad-  » 
ventures,  martial  and  amorous. 
The  nine  Walkuren  (choosers  of 
the  slain),  introduced  into  the 
drama,  are  the  daughters  of  Wotan 
and  Erda.  They  are  Wotan's  war- 
maids,  charged  to  preside  over  the 
lot  of  battles,  and  conduct  the  souls 
of  the  fallen  heroes  into  the  Scan- 
dinavian heaven.  Wotan  hopes  to 
fortify  Walhalla  against  threatened 
destruction  thus  by  peopling  it 
with  brave  spirits. 

The  Walkure  denominated  in  the 
title,  and  who  may  be  regarded  in 
the  main  as  the  heroine  of  the 
Trilogy,  is  Brunnhilde.  She  is  the 
favourite  of  her  father,  and  an 
Amazon  of  the  Amazons  indeed. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  this 
opera  centres  in  two  other  children 
of  Wotan — a  son  and  daughter, 
born  of  an  earthly  mother— Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde.  They  are 
only  known  to  each  other  by  name, 
having  been  torn  apart  in  early 
childhood,  when  the  enemy  came, 
sacked  their  dwelling,  slew  their 
mother,  and  carried  off  Sieg- 
linde. From  that  time  Siegmund 
has  led  a  wild  life,  at  first  with  his 
father,  the  Walsung,  as  Wotan 
called  himself  during  his  sojourn 
here  below.  But  since  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  one  day  of 
this  being,  Siegmund  has  fought 
his  own  way — a  kind  of  Esau,  his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  A  fatality 
of  ill  haunts  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings. His  valour  is  vain  and 
frustrate,  and  those  whom  he  pro- 
tects perish.  Sieglinde  meanwhile 
is  even  more  unfortunate.  She  has 
been  married  against  her  will  to 
Hunding,  a  wretch  of  whom  pro- 
bably the  less  said  the  better,  as 
very  little  is  vouchsafed,  and  in 
whose  dwelling  the  first  act  of  'Die 
Walkure'  is  laid.  The  scene  re- 
presents  an  empty  hall,  in  the  midst 
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of  which  rises  &  large  ash  tree,  its 
stem  piercing  through  the  roof. 
Siegmund,  coming  from  a  contest 
in  which  he  has  fought  till  all  his 
weapons  were  hacked  to  pieces, 
rashes  in  seeking  at  haphazard  a 
shelter  from,  the  storm.  The  help- 
less  and  exhausted  warrior  little 
dreams  that  he  has  stumbled  on  the 
house  of  Handing,  a  hater  of  him 
and  his  race,  still  less  that  his  wife 
is  the  lost  Sieglinde. 

Siegfinde  enters  and  receives  the 
wanderer  hospitably.  To  her  ques- 
tions and  cheering  words  the 
visitor  replies  with  sad  dark  phrases, 
indicating  the  evil  destiny  that 
hangs  over  him,  and  refuses  to  give 
his  name.  The  deepest  melancholy 
runs  through  the  scene— -Sieglinde's 
lot,  married  without  love  to  the 
detestable  Handing,  is  also  a  heavy 
one,  and  Siegmund  has  found  his  way 
to  a  joyless  hearth.  Handing,  when 
presently  he  returns  home,  gives 
the  stranger  a  somewhat  ungracious 
welcome.  From  words  that  Sieg- 
mund lets  fall  whilst  they  are  at 
sapper,  he  gathers  that  his  nameless 
guest  is  an  enemy  to  whom  he  owes 
a  heavy  score  for  the  blood  of  kith 
and  kin  slain  in  battle.  Finally, 
Handing  challenges  Siegmund  to 
single  combat  on  the  morrow.  Till 
then  the  laws  of  hospitality  pro- 
tect him.  Handing  then  retires 
into  the  inner  room  with  his  wife. 
Sieglinde,  as  she  goes,  casts  a 
strange  significant  look  at  Sieg- 
mund, with  a  gesture  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  stem  of  the  ash 
tree.  Siegmund  is  left  alone  in 
the  dark. 

He  now  recalls  a  promise,  made 
to  him  long  ago  by  his  father,  that, 
when  in  the  hour  of  sorest  need,  he 
should  find  a  sword  that  should  do 
him  good  service.  Suddenly  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  breaks  into  a  blaze,  the 
light  shines  full  upon  the  ash  tree, 
and  there  a  sword  he  sees  buried  up 
to  the  hilt  in  the  wood. 

Sieglinde  steals  in.  She  has 
given  Hunding  a  sleeping  potion, 


and -comes  to  the  aid  of  the  unarmed 
warrior.  She  urges  him  to  try  and 
draw  out  the  sword  from  the  tree, 
and  tells  him  the  tale  that  hangs 
thereby.  It  was  at  Handing's 
wedding  feast,  he  and  his  were 
drinking  and  making  merry,  but 
Sieglinde  sat  apart,  sad  and  incon- 
solable, when  an  uninvited  guest 
joined  the  circle,  an  old  man  in  long 
grey  robes,  with  a  slouched  hat  that 
hid  his  nice.  A  nameless  dread  fell 
upon  all  in  the  presence  of  the  wan- 
derer. He  struck  his  sword  into  the 
ash  tree— it  sank  in  up  to  the  hilt ; 
he  challenged  those  warriors  to  draw 
it  out — all  foiled  in  the  attempt. 
Since  that  day  there  lies  the  sword, 
and  Sieglinde  lives  hoping  for  the 
hour  when  one  shall  come  and  draw 
it  forth,  for  that  man  is  to  be  her 
deliverer,  and  to  snatch  her  from  her 
present  enforced  and  hated  slavery. 

Siegmund  proclaims  himself  the 
expected  champion,  and  Walsung's 
son.  Mutual  recognition  follows. 
Siegmund  sees  in  that  sword  the 
promised  weapon,  draws  it  trium- 
phantly from  the  tree,  and  with  the 
utmost  exultation  these  children  of 
Wotan  swear  everlasting  devotion 
to  each  other. 

This  opening  scene,  in  the  main 
a  duet  act  for  Siegmund  and  Sieg- 
linde, is  full  of  passages  of  extreme 
beauty.  Those  who  complain  of 
the  want  of  melody  in  Wagner's 
music  will  welcome  the  exception 
(proving  the  rule)  in  Siegmund's 
song  *  W  intersturme  wichen  dem 
Wonnemond.'  Its  effect  is  en- 
hanced, as  Wagner  very  well 
knows  how,  by  its  introduction  as 
a  kind  of  climax,  after  an  infinity 
of  fragmentary  music,  of  which 
the  listener  must  be  content  with 
seizing  lovely  snatches  here  and 
there,  nor  can  hope  to  carry  away 
anything  definite  or  complete. 

In  the  second  act  the  scene 
changes  and  takes  us  into  the 
mountains.  Wotan  is  here,  in 
battle  array,  and  before  him  Brunn- 
hilde,   also  in  full  armour.     The 
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Walkiire  breaks  upon  us  with  each 
a  wild  phrase  of  music  in  her  lips 
as,  we  will  venture  to  say,  no 
opera  heroine  has  ever  had  to  lead 
off  with  before.  She  is  only  half 
a  woman  as  yet,  however,  and  we 
may  take  the  rare  and  strange 
intervals  as  characteristic  of  a 
maid  of  war.  She  receives  in- 
structions from  Wotan  to  direct 
the  coming  fight  between  Hnnding 
and  Siegmund,  and  to  ensure  the 
victory  to  the  latter.  Handing 
must  perish,  and,  as  for  his  soul, 
Wotan  declines  it  for  Walhalla,  as 
useless  rubbish.  Such  is  his  will. 
But  Fricka  comes  on  the  scene, 
and  insists  that  Wotan  shall  alter 
his  judgment  and  assign  the  con- 
quest to  Hnnding.  Sieglinde  is 
his  wife,  though  won  unjustly  and 
by  force,  and  Fricka,  as  Wotan's 
lawful  consort,  maintains  that  the 
triumph  of  Siegmund  will  be  a 
personal  insult  and  injury  to  her- 
self, the  protectress  of  Hymen,  and 
a  fatal  example  for  generations  to 
come..  Wotan,  by  dint  of  her  im- 
portunate instances,  is  forced  to 
yield,  consents  to  withdraw  his 
protection  from  Siegmund,  and 
reverses  most  reluctantly  his 
orders  to  Brunnhilde,  putting  him- 
self thereby,  for  a  god,  in  a  most 
undignified  position.  And  we  must 
say,  in  passing,  that  a  more  de- 
spicable divinity  than  Wotan  is 
made  to  appear  in  these  pages  it 
has  never  been  our  fortune  to 
meet.  Whether  this  be  inten- 
tional on  the  poet's  part  we  have 
no  idea.  But  the  more  we  see  of 
this  weak  and  wavering  being, 
carried  away  by  every  wind  of 
desire,  making  promises  and  reso- 
lutions in  all  sincerity,  to  break 
them  the  next  moment,  always 
bewailing  himself,  victim  of  the 
most  ungodly  vices,  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  humour  to  recon- 
cile us  to  his  misbehaviour,  and 
dreadfully  henpecked  into  tbe  bar- 
gain— to  say  nothing  of  his  com- 
monplace style  of  conversation,  the 


platitudes,  the  unmanly  lamenta- 
tions and  helpless  protests  in  which 
he  is  always  indulging — the  more 
we  feel  that  the  twilight  of  such 
godB  may  come  and  welcome,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Brunnhilde  is  now  left  alone,  and 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  come  on 
together.  Moved  with  compassion 
for  the  pair,  the  Walkiire  resolves 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  Wotan's  orders, 
and  to  secure  the  victory  for 
Siegmund.  She  shields  him  ac- 
cordingly in  the  battle  between  him 
and  Handing  that  ensues.  But  her 
audacity  fails  in  its  object.  Wotan 
himself  interferes,  shattering  with 
his  spear  the  sword  of  Siegmund, 
who,  thus  defenceless,  is  skin  by 
his  antagonist.  Sieglinde  is  car- 
ried off  by  Brunnhilde,  who  has 
engaged  to  protect  her,  and  Wotan 
and  Hnnding  are  left  face  to  face. 
Fricka's  wul  is  so  far  accom- 
plished, but  at  a  gesture  of  the 
god's  Hnnding  falls  dead  to  the 
ground,  and  Wotan  starts  off  on  a 
wild  chase  in  pursuit  of  Brunn- 
hilde, whose  impious  disobedience 
calls  for  tremendous  summary  ven- 


The  third  act  takes  us  to  the 
camp  of  the  Amazons,  who  are 
disporting  themselves  among  the 
rocks  and  mountain  forests,  chant- 
ing wildly  to  each  other,  and 
moving  in  and  out  among  the  firs 
and  crags.  '  Impossible '  seems  to 
be  a  word  unknown  in  the  Bay- 
reuth  dictionary,  and  certainly  that 
stage  arrangement  will  command 
admiration  which  shall  prove  itself 
equal  to  the  smooth  working  of  this 
scene — Walkuren,  slain  warriors, 
horses,  and  so  forth. 

Brunnhilde  comes  to  them  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  Wotan,  bear- 
ing the  unfortunate  Sieglinde,  and 
imploring  their  protection  for  her- 
self and  her  charge.  The  Walkuren, 
aghast  at  their  sister's  rash  viola- 
tion of  the  god's  commands,  refuse 
aid.  Sieglinde'd  safety,  however, 
will  be    best    assured    by     flight 
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alone.  Far  in  the  east  there  lies 
a  spot  shunned  by  Wotan,  and 
where  she  will  be  safe  from  his 
wrath— a  forest  where  the  giant 
Fafner  sits,  and  in  a  cave  guarding 
the  treasures  won  from  the  Nie- 
belungen.  Brnnnhilde  points  ont 
the  way,  and  sends  off  Sieglinde 
thereto  seek  refuge,  prophesying 
that  a  child  shall  one  day  be  born 
to  her  who  shall  become  the  greatest 
of  heroes — Siegfried  will  be  his 
oame,  and  for  him  she  bids  her 
treasure  up  the  fragments  of  Sieg- 
mnnd's  sword. 

Wotan  now  arrives  with  his 
usual  storm  and  tempest  accom- 
paniments. In  vain  the  Walkuren 
try  to  shield  Brnnnhilde.  She  has 
to  come  forward,  and  Wotan  pro- 
nounces her  doom.  Banished  from 
Walhalla,  Wotan's  war-maid  no 
longer,  forbidden  the  god's  pre- 
sence for  ever,  she  is  now  to  be 
locked  in  a  magic  slumber,  and 
there  to  He  helpless,  the  prey  to 
the  first  comer — the  wife  of  whom- 
soever shall  wake  her.  Brnnnhilde 
asks  and  obtains  as  a  boon  that  a 
circle  of  fire  shall  surround  her  as 
she  sleeps,  so  that  no  coward  at 
least  shall  approach  her,  bnt  that 
if  she  be  won  it  may  be  by  a  hero 
who  knows  not  fear.  At  Wotan's 
kiss,  she  sinks  into  an  enchanted 
slumber;  he  lays  her  on  the  ground 
under  a  fir  tree,  traces  a  circle 
with  his  spear,  whereupon  the 
flames  blaze  np  all  round  her,  and 
there  she  is  left,  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  dauntless  being  who  alone 
will  dare  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
Amazon. 

We  purposely  refrain,  as  we  have 
said,  from  making  criticisms  on  the 
music,  as  they  must  more  or  less 
he  premature.  Bnt  before  leaving 
'Die  Walkure'  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  the  general  contrast  here 
offered  to  '  Bheingold.'  The  music 
of  the  latter  is  especially  pictorial, 
serving  chiefly,  that  is,  to  illustrate 
nature  and  things  visible — such  as, 
first,    the    flowing    river,  the  fair 
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smooth  sirens ;  next,  the  state  and 
pomp  of  Walhalla ;  afterwards  the 
dark  and  unlovely  subterranean 
world,  the  Niebelungen,  their  anvils 
and  hammers,  and  finally  the  clear- 
ing of  the  heavens,  the  rainbow 
bridge,  and  return  of  sunshine  to 
the  gods. 

In  *  Die  Walkure '  we  have  chiefly 
a  music  of  the  passions.  The  sorrow 
and  hope,  the  joy,  love,  and  despair  of 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  Handing's 
jealousy,  the  grief  and  regret  of 
Wotan,  and  the  reckless  mirth  of 
the  Walkuren,  give  their  colonr  in 
turn  to  the  varying  themes.  And 
so  much  may  be  said,  that  the  music 
of  'Die  Walkure'  is  that  part  of 
the  Trilogy  which  will  give  least 
occasion  to  the  composer's  enemies 
to  blaspheme.  With  regard  to  the 
legend,  in  a  world  where  men  fall 
dead  before  the  glance  of  Wotan, 
where  magic  spears,  magic  flowers, 
magic  steeds,  and  so  forth,  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  characters 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  re- 
moved beyond  the  range  of  human 
laws.  But  we  submit  that  they  are 
also  to  a  great  extent  removed  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  sympathy. 

Ill 

We  come  now  to  'Siegfried,'  the 
second  part  of  the  Trilogy.  The 
single  new  character  here  intro- 
duced is  Siegfried  himself.  We 
have,  besides,  Wotan,  this  time  in 
disguise  as  'the  Wanderer,'  the 
dwarfs  Alberich  and  Mime,  the 
giant  Fafner,  and  the  goddess  Erda, 
all  of  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
in  '  Bheingold,1  and  finally  Brnnn- 
hilde. 

Siegfried's  mother,  Sieglinde, 
died  on  giving  him  birth,  commit- 
ting him  to  the  care  of  the  dwarf 
Mime.  The  child  has  been  reared 
by  the  latter,  who,  on  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  is  discovered  hammering 
away  at  his  anvil.  Mime  has  found 
his  ward  an  enfant  terrible  indeed. 
Impossible  to  fabricate  weapons 
strong  enough  for  him,   Siegfried 
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shatters  them,  to  pieces  like  toys. 
But  the  fragments  of  Siegmund's 
sword  lie  there  still,  and  could 
Mime  once  succeed  in  putting  them 
together,  Siegfried  would  have  a 
weapon  fit  for  his  hand,but  the  smith 
is  unequal  to  the  task. 

Mime  and  Siegfried  mutually  hate 
each  other,  and  no  wonder.  The 
dwarf,  in  all  he  has  done  for  the 
child,  has  been  instigated  by  evil, 
selfish  motives.  He  hopes  to  make 
a  tool  of  Siegfried,  and  to  profit  by 
the  boy's  valour  to  get  possession 
himself  of  the  golden  hoard  and 
magic  ring  now  held,  as  will  be 
remembered,  by  Fafher,  who  is 
watching  over  them  in  a  wood 
hard  by. 

The  moment  Siegfried  rushes  in 
we  seem  to  recognize  in  this  wild 
son  of  the  woods  the  promised  fear- 
less hero,  the  right  mate '  for  a 
Walkxire.  After  a  lengthy  scene 
between  him  and  Mime,  in  which  the 
unruly  pupil  tries  to  frighten  the 
whole  truth  as  to  his  personal  his- 
tory out  of  his  guardian  by  bringing 
in  a  bear  which  he  has  caught  and 
bridled  for  the  occasion,  Siegfried 
rushes  off  into  the  woods  again, 
leaving  the  most  imperious  orders 
behind  him  that  the  sword  he  re- 
quires shall  be  made  ready  for  him 
ere  his  return. 

Mime  —  these  dwarfs  are  the 
most  inharmonious  of  blacksmiths 
imaginable,  by  the  way — resumes 
his  fruitless  labours  and  chromatic 
plaints.  He  is  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Wanderer,  and  it 
is  not  long  before  he  suspects  the 
visitor's  real  identity.  Wotan  in- 
forms him  that  if  Siegfried  (as 
Mime  intends)  is  to  slay  Fafher,  it 
must  be  with  Siegmund's  sword,  but 
that  the  weapon  can  only  be  ref  orged 
by  one  to  whom  fear  is  unknown. 
He  prophecies  also  that  by  the  same 
dauntless  hand  Mime  himself  will 
fall,  and  with  this  warning  he  scorn- 
fully bids  him  beware,  and  departfl. 
Mime's  one  anxiety  now  is  to 
make  sure  that  Siegfried  shall  be- 


come acquainted  with  fear.  When 
the  young  hero  returns,  the  dwarf 
questions  him  closely  as  to  whether 
he  has  ever  felt  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  evident  that  hitherto  he 
has  not.  Now  Siegfried  is  longing 
to  go  forth  alone  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  crafty  Mime, 
therefore,  assures  him  that  Sieglinde 
left  a  dying  injunction  that  her  son 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  his  own 
way,  his  own  master,  until  he  had 
experienced  fear.  Siegfried  becomes 
desirous  to  learn  it  at  once.  Mime 
remarks  that  the  sight  of  the  ter- 
rible Fafher  would  teach  it  him 
without  mil,  and  suggests  that  they 
shall  go  forthwith  to  the  giant's 
cave.  But  Siegfried  first  demands 
his  sword,  and  taking  the  fragments 
sets  to  work  on  them  himself.  To 
Mime's  astonishment,  the  amateur 
blacksmith  succeeds  where  the 
artist  failed.  But  while  Siegfried 
is  exulting  in  his  achievement  his 
enemy  is  plotting  his  overthrow. 
Mime  secretly  proposes,  as  soon  as 
Fafner  is  slain,  to  throw  Siegfried 
into  a  deep  sleep  by  a  drugged 
draught,  to  kill  the  helpless  hero 
with  his  own  sword,  and  then  to 
seize  the  gold,  the  ring,  and,  with  it, 
the  mastery  of  all  things. 

The  second  act  carries  us  into 
the  deep  forest  near  to  the  month 
of  -the  cave,  within  which  sleeps 
Fafher  guarding  his  gold,  helmet, 
and  ring.  It  is  night,  and  Alberich 
is  prowling  around  on  the  look-out 
for  any  chance  that  may  present 
itself  of  recovering  the  treasures 
long  ago  wrested  from  him  by 
Wotan. 

The  Wanderer  himself  passes,  is 
recognised  by  his  enemy,  and  the 
pair  exchange  a  few  such  amenities 
as  might  be  expected.  Wotan 
tauntingly  bids  Alberich  renounce 
all  hope  of  recovering  the  ring, 
and  warns  him  that  the  hero  is  at 
hand  who  is  next  to  win  it.  He  then 
disappears,  but  Alberich  slips  into 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  waits  the 
upshot.    The  dawn  begins  to  break, 
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and  Siegfried  approaches  with 
Mime.  This  is  the  giant's  lair, 
where  Siegfried,  if  ever,  is  to  learn 
to  tremble.  Mime  beats  a  retreat 
into  the  wood,  and  Siegfried  is  left 
to  his  meditations,  more  tuneful, 
we  are  glad  to  find,  than  those  of 
the  dwarfs.  It  has  become  quite 
light;  the  wood  is  awakening  to 
life,  and  the  birds  are  singing  all 
around  him.  Siegfried  is  reminded 
of  old  tales  of  men  who  acquired 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  songs 
of  their  feathered  friends.  He 
wishes  now  that  he  had  this  gift, 
and  cuts  himself  a  pipe  of  reeds  to 
try  to  imitate  their  notes.  Failing 
in  this,  he  puts  his  hunting  horn  to 
Ms  lips,  and  sounds  loud  a  merry 
tune  that  rouses  the  giant  from  his 
sleep.  Forth  comes  Fafner  in  the 
guise  of  a  terrible  dragon.  But  no 
appearance,  how  monstrous  soever, 
can  intimidate  Siegfried.  They 
fight,  Siegfried  of  course  making 
short  work  of  his  adversary.  But 
Fafner,  in  dying,  acknowledges  that 
the  curse  that  attaches  to  the  ring 
has  fallen  upon  him,  and  bids 
the  victor  take  warning.  Siegfried, 
in  withdrawing  his  sword,  has 
stained  his  hand  with  the  dragon's 
blood.  Involuntarily  he  puts  his 
finger  to  his  lips.  The  fiery  liquid 
has  a  magic  virtue,  and  the  instant 
he  has  tasted  it  the  language  of 
the  birds  becomes  intelligible  to 
him. 

What  follows  is  exceedingly  fan- 
ciful. He  hears  on  the  lime  tree 
overhead  a  bird  singing  to  him,  and 
telling  him  of  the  treasures  that  lie 
in  Famer's  cave ;  above  all,  of  the 
ring  and  its  value.  Siegfried  de- 
scends into  the  cave  to  look  for 
them,  whereupon  Alberich  and  Mime 
come  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  these  amiable  brothers,  finding 
Fafner  safely  slain,  begin  to  dispute 
and  wrangle  as  to  which  of  them 
shall  be  master  of  his  hoard.  As 
Siegfried  is  seen  returning,  they 
slink  back  out  of  sight.  Siegfried 
comes  out  of   the  cave  with  the 


helmet  in  his  belt  and  the  ring  on 
his  finger.  Again  the  woodbird 
warbles  to  him,  bids  him  beware 
of  Mime,  and  listen  hard  to  what 
he  will  say  when  he  reappears,  for 
the  dragon's  blood  Siegfried  has 
tasted  will  enable  him  to  hear  his 
enemy's  thoughts  as  if  they  were 
spoken  aloud. 

So  the  dwarf,  when  presently  he 
returns,  finds  himself  in  a  kind  of 
Palace  of  Truth.  In  answer  to 
Siegfried's  questions,  he  confesses, 
unconsciously,  his  treachery  and 
murderous  intentions.  At  last  he 
offers  him  drink  that  is  drugged, 
and  this,  and  his  design  to  kill 
him  in  his  sleep,  he  reveals  in 
the  plainest  language.  Whereupon 
Siegfried,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sword,  lays  him  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  few 
will  regret  this  dwarf,  whose  harsh 
nature  is  faithfully — all  too  faith- 
fully, some  may  think — depicted  in 
the  lingering  discords  long  drawn 
out  that  seldom  fail  to  accompany 
his  appearance  on  the  scene. 

Siegfried  is  now  quite  alone 
under  the  lime  tree.  Once  more  his 
ear  is  caught  by  the  wood  warbler. 
The  bird  cheers  him  in  his  solitude 
by  singing  to  him  about  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  who 
lies  fast  bound  in  slumber  on  a  dis- 
tant mountain  top.  Siegfried — who 
has  never  even  seen  a  woman — is 
caught  by  the  tale  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  listens  eagerly.  No 
coward,  he  hears,  can  ever  hope  to 
cross  the  flames  that  surround  this 
sleeping  beauty,  Brunnhilde,  and 
win  her,  but  only  the  man  to  whom 
fear  is  unknown.  Siegfried  feels 
that  he  is  the  hero  elect,  and  in 
exultation  swears  to  find  his  way 
to  the  spot.  The  woodbird  flutters 
from  the  tree,  and  flies  off,  as  it 
were,  to  guide  him  in  the  right 
direction.  Siegfried  follows  after, 
and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  *  Waldvogel,'  it  will  be  seen, 
is  really  quite  an  important  cha- 
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racter.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
included  him  in  the  list  of  dramatis 
personm,  as,  having  to  speak  in  hu- 
man language,  his  part  has  to  be 
sung  for  him  by  a  human  being 
behind  the  scenes.  It  is  intended 
for  a  boy's  voice.  Fantastic  though 
the  whole  idea  may  seem,  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  worked  out, 
musically,  is  novel,  pretty,  and  in- 
genious, and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  woodbird  should  not  have  a 
great  success,  and  share  the  honours 
of  the  evening  with  the  rest. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  mys- 
terious scene  between  Wotan  and 
Erda.  The  god  appears  in  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  wakes  the  mother 
of  all  wisdom  from  her  long  sleep. 
He  tells  her  what  has  befallen 
her  daughter  Brunnhilde,  of  Sieg- 
fried's achievements,  triumphs  over 
the  envious  dwarfs,  and  high  destiny. 
The  hero  will  wake  Brunnhilde, 
and  Brunnhilde  is  to  save  the  world 
by  her  deed.  So  Mother  Earth  is 
sunk  into  sleep  again,  and  Siegfried 
approaches.  Led  on  by  the  bird, 
he  has  found  his  way  at  last  to  the 
spot  where  the  sleeping  maiden  lies. 
The  Wanderer  confronts  him,  and 
questions  him  as  to  his  history  and 
designs.  Siegfried  shows  no  more 
respect  for  the  mysterious  stranger 
than  he  entertained  for  the  dwarf, 
but  disregards  and  defies  him,  till 
Wotan,  in  high  indignation,  pre- 
sents his  spear  that,  for  the  second 
time,  it  may  shiver  the  famous 
sword.  But.  Siegfried,  nothing 
daunted,  fights  like  Airy,  and  re- 
venges Siegmund's  death  by  smash- 
ing in  pieces  the  divine  spear. 
Wotan,  utterly  worsted,  vanishes, 
and  Siegfried  is  left  master  of  the 
field.  The  enchanted  flames  glow 
before  him  till  the  whole  stage  is 
filled,  as  it  were,  with  a  sea  of  fire. 
Siegfried  rushes  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  we  hear  the  echoes  of 
his  horn  as  he  fearlessly  climbs  the 
mountain.  Then  the  flames  are 
gradually  extinguished ;  it  is  day- 
light again,  and  before  us  lies  the 


scene  we  beheld  in  the  last  act  of 
the  Walkure.  Siegfried  perceives 
a  figure  lying  in  a  deep  sleep  under 
the  fir-tree — a  figure  in  mail  ar- 
mour, helmeted,  and  covered  with 
a  shield. 

He  uplifts  the  warrior's  shield, 
then  the  helmet.  Lastly,  he  cuts 
through  the  rings  of  mail,  and 
to  his  surprise  and  ecstasy  sees 
Brunnhilde,  a  beautiful  woman  in 
soft  white  drapery.  Enamoured  at 
the  sight,  he  presently  wakes  her 
with  a  kiss.  The  love  scene  that 
follows  may  be  conjectured — the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Brunnhilde 
hails  her  deliverer,  and  Siegfried 
his  first  love.  The  Amazon  has, 
however,  only  broken  the  bonds 
of  sleep  to  yield  herself  to  another 
kind  of  slavery,  and  laments  awhile 
her  immortal  nature,  the  glorious 
position  she  has  forfeited.  Love  is 
triumphant,  however,  and  she 
wildly  exclaims  that  Walhalla  and 
the  whole  race  of  the  gods  may  go 
to  darkness.  She  cares  not,  if 
Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde  are  one. 

So  with  this  rapturous  duet  the 
opera  concludes.  Certainly  Brunn- 
hilde, in  spite  of  her  martial  edu- 
cation, shows  from  first  to  last  a 
woman's  heart,  and  a  very  soft 
one,  under  her  coat  of  mail,  and 
should  be  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
heroine.  Siegfried,  the  lover,  who 
chooses  bears  for  his  playfellows, 
who  demolishes  a  giant  with  not 
much  trouble,  and  even  overcomes 
Wotan  himself,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  new  role  for  operatic  tenors. 
The  physique  necessary  for  the  im- 
personation is  not  such  as  one  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
race.  He  need  be  a  tenore  robwto 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  fitly  to 
fill  this,  perhaps  the  most  arduous, 
part  in  the  Trilogy. 

IV 

The  concluding  portion  of  the 
Trilogy, ' GR>tterdammerung,'  'Twi- 
light of  the  gods,'  is  preceded  by  a 
prologue.    The   scene   lies,    as  in 
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the  last  act  of  'Siegfried/  among 
the  rocky  Walkuren  mountains.  It 
is  night,  and  here  we  see  the  three 
Nornen  or  Fates  of  German  my- 
ology* weird  sisters,  daughters  of 
Erda,  partakers  of  her  wisdom,  and 
imparters  thereof  to  Wotan,  sitting 
spinning  the  golden  thread  and 
singing  songs  of  destiny.  They 
tell  of  terrible  things  that  have  be- 
fallen the  immortals  of  late — how 
Wotan,  returning  to  Walhalla  with 
his  shivered  spear,  set  his  heroes  at 
work  to  hew  in  pieces  the  world's 
ashYgdrasil.  The  wood  now  lies 
heaped  up  in  piles  round  the  palace 
of  the  gods,  who  sit,  within,  await- 
ing helplessly  their  destruction  by 
fire.  The  thread  the  Nornen  are 
spinning  breaks  at  last,  an  ominous 
portent  that  their  mission  is  ended 
too,  and  that  the  day  of  their 
wisdom  is  done. 

So  they  vanish,  and,  as  the  morn- 
ing dawns,  Siegfried  approaches 
with  Brnnnhilde.  The  moment  has 
come  for  them  to  say  farewell. 
Siegfried,  as  befits  a  hero  of  his 
reputation,  must  needs  sally  forth 
to  distinguish  himself  by  fresh 
doughty  deeds,  and  Brnnnhilde,  an 
Amazon  no  longer,  remains  mean- 
while safe  on  the  flame-encircled 
mountain.  As  a  parting  gift  and 
pledge  of  love  Siegfried  presents 
her  with  the  magic  ring,  which 
Brnnnhilde  swears  to  treasure 
faithfully  as  a  sacred  token  of  their 
union. 

The  drama  introduces  us  to  three, 
new  personages — Gunther,  son  of 
Gibich,  a  hero  of  great  possessions 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
whose  castle  the  scene  is  laid ;  his 
sister  Gndrun ;  and  a  half-brother  of 
theirs,  Hagen,  bastard  offspring  of 
their  mother  Grimhilde  by  the 
dwarf  Alberich.  Hagen  inherits 
all  his  father's  infamous  qualities. 
By  means  of  him,  Alberich  intends 
yet  to  work  out  his ,  revenge,  to 
consummate  the  ruin  of  Walhalla 
and  the  gods,  of  Siegfried  and  the 
world,  and  to  assure  the  supremacy 


of  the  Niebelungen  by  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  ring. 

Hagen  sets  to  work  to  bring  this 
about.  Both  Gunther  and  Gndrun 
are  unmarried.  Siegfried's  fame, 
as  a  hero,  has  reached  their  ears, 
but  of  Brnnnhilde  and  his  wooing 
of  her  they  know  nothing.  Hagen, 
who  knows  everything,  fires  the 
imagination  of  the  brother  by  a 
description  of  Brnnnhilde,  a  certain 
matchless  beauty,  dwelling  on  a 
fire-girt  mountain  top — of  the  sister 
by  praise  of  Siegfried's  valour. 
Gndrun  doubts  ner  power  to 
enamour  the  hero,  but  Hagen  re- 
minds her  of  an  enchanted  drink, 
of  which  the  Gibichungen  have  the 
secret,  and  which  has  the  effect  of 
instantly  effacing  from  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  tastes  it  every 
lovely  woman  he  has  ever  before 
beheld.  A  few  drops  of  this  will 
cause  Siegfried  to  forget  all  his  old. 
loves;  Gndrun  will  have  the  field 
to  herself.  At  this  point  Siegfried's 
horn  is  heard,  and  the  hero  arrives 
at  the  castle.  He  has  come  desirous 
to  measure  arms  with  Gunther,  of 
whose  prowess  he  has  heard  so 
much.  The  Gibichungen  give  him 
a  royal  reception,  but  presently 
Gndrun  offers  him  the  enchanted 
cup.  And  Siegfried,  having  tasted 
it,  loses  all  recollection  of  Brnnn- 
hilde, and  listens  to  the  mention 
of  her  name  and  to  the  story  of 
Gunther's  desire  to  win  her  for  his 
wife  as  though  she  were  a  stranger 
to  him.  More  than  this,  he  straight- 
way falls  in  love  with  Gudrun,  and 
to  obtain  her  hand  agrees  to  aid 
her  brother  in  his  wooing.  For 
only  Siegfried  the  dauntless  can 
approach  and  'carry  off  Brnnnhilde 
through  the  flames  that  protect  her. 
But,  by  means  of  his  enchanted 
helmet,  Siegfried  proposes  to  as- 
sume Gunther's  form,  and,  thus 
metamorphosed,  to  cross  the  fire 
and  carry  off  the  bride  for  his 
friend.  He  and  Gunther  therefore 
take  the  solemn  oath  of  brother- 
hood according  to  the  olden  rite, 
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and  depart  together  on  their  ex- 
pedition. 

The  second  scene  brings  us  back 
to  Brnnnhilde's  mountain,  and  we 
find  her  cherishing  the  love-token 
left  by  Siegfried,  the  ring.  A  strange 
visitant    comes    upon   her  in    her 
solitude — Waltraaute,    one  of  her 
former    sister   Walkuren,    who  is 
here  on  a  solemn  errand.    The  ring 
Brnnnhilde  holds  is  the  cause  of 
the    evil   at    present    threatening 
Walhaila.     Heaven  and  earth  are 
in  the  utmost  danger,  but  they  may 
yet    be   saved  if    Brnnnhilde  will 
consent  at  once  to  restore  the  ring 
to  its  first  owners,  the  daughters  of 
the  Rhine.    Brnnnhilde  vehemently 
refuses  to  part  with  Siegfried's  gift 
for  any    imaginary    consideration. 
So  the  Walkure  rides  off  again  in 
despair,  and  presently  Brnnnhilde 
hears  the  distant  echoes  of  Sieg- 
fried's horn.    Eagerly  she  looks  for 
his  approach,  and  is  appalled  to  see 
instead     a     stranger     apparently, 
calling  himself  Gunther  the  Gibi- 
chung,    and  claiming  her  for  his 
bride.     It  is    Siegfried  of  course, 
but,  thanks  to  his  helmet,  trans- 
formed and  unrecognizable.   Brnnn- 
hilde, to  her  horror,  finds  herself  in 
his   power,  and   to   complete    her 
despair  the  newcomer  forces  from 
her  the  precious  ring.    With  which 
mystification  the  first  act  concludes. 
The  whole  of    the    second    act 
takes  place  within  the  halls  of  the 
Gibichungen.     Alberich  comes  by 
night  to  give  good  advice  to  his 
son,  Hagen.  The  Niebelungen  have 
now  but  one  dangerous  enemy  to 
dread,  Siegfried.     The  gods,  since 
the  breaking  of  Wotan's  spear,  are 
helpless.    Now  Siegfried  recks  little 
of  the  all-powerful  ring  he  has  won, 
and  Alberich  is  bent  on  his  death 
and  on  wresting  the  treasure  from 
him.     For  were  Siegfried  ever  to 
restore  the  ring  to  the  Rhine  the 
last  hope  of  the  Niebelungen  would 
be  destroyed. 

Hagen  is  both  ready  and  willing 
to  fulfil  the  work  of  darkness  he 


has  begun.  Siegfried  presently  re- 
turns from  his  successful  enterprise. 
Gunther  is  following  with  the  hap- 
less Brnnnhilde — to  whom  Siegfried 
has  faithfully  transferred  his  prize 
— without  Brnnnhilde  becoming 
aware  that  the  so-called  Gunther 
who  bore  her  away  at  first  is  not 
the  same  who  now  carries  her  home 
a  prisoner. 

When    the    two    latter    arrive, 
Hagen  summons  the  retainers,  and 
awaits  the  opportunity  to  fire  the 
train  now  laid  which  is  to  bring 
about  Siegfried's  death.      Brnnn- 
hilde,  on  being    led  in  and  con- 
fronted with  Siegfried,  claims  his 
love  as  her  rightful  possession,  and 
points  to  the  ring  on  his  finger  as  a 
proof.     A  fearful  suspicion  is  thus 
spread  among  the  men-at-arms  that 
Siegfried  has  betrayed  their  master, 
and  whilst  professing  to  woo  a  bride 
for  Gunther  obtained  her  for  him- 
self.    Siegfried,  whose  memory  is 
still  a  blank,  protests  in  all  sincerity 
that  she  is  raving,  and  swears  his 
innocence  on  Hagen's  spear — wish- 
ing that  it  may  transfix  him  if  her 
words  are  true,  and  Brnnnhilde  has 
to  see  her  husband  acknowledged 
as  Gudrun's  bridegroom.     But  the 
conviction  that  Siegfried  has  broken 
his  oath  of  brotherhood  remains  in 
Gunther's  mind,  and,  when   Sieg- 
fried,  Gudrun,   and  the    retainers 
have  gone  off  to  the  marriage  feast, 
he  and  Brnnnhilde  are  left  thirsting 
for  vengeance  on  the  man  they  be- 
lieve to  have  betrayed  them  both. 
Hagen  then  comes  forward  to  urge 
them  on,  and  they  agree  that  nothing 
but  Siegfried's  death  can  adequately 
avenge  their  mutual  wrongs.  Hagen 
undertakes  to  do  the  deed,  but  at 
present    he    knows    not    how,    as 
Brnnnhilde,  when  she  gave   Sieg- 
fried her  love,  gave  him  yet  another 
heavenly  gift — that  of  a  charmed 
life.  The  hero  is  invulnerable.    But 
Brnnnhilde,,  no  longer  desirous  to 
shield  her  perjured  lover,  confesses 
that,  as  Siegfried  was  never  known 
to  turn  his  back  to  the  enemy,  she 
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left  him  vulnerable  there,  and  there 
Hagen  tows  to  stab  him  to  avenge 
the  friend  and  the  bride  Siegfried 
has  brought  to  shame. 

The  train  is  thus  laid  for  the 
catastrophe  which  falls  in  the  final 
act.  The  first  scene  is  on  the 
wooded  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
three  Ondines  whom  the  reader  will 
remember  in  '  Bheingold,'  reappear 
at  their  songs  and  sports  in  the 
river.  Siegfried's  hunting  horn  is 
heard,  and,  when  he  approaches, 
alone,  the  maidens  do  their  very 
best  to  get  back  from  him  their 
lost  ring  which,  as  stated  above, 
Siegfried  took  from  Brnnnhilde 
when  he  came  to  her  in  Gnnther's 
shape,  and  which  he  still  wears  on 
his  finger.  Coaxing  and  threats 
on  their  part  are  alike  of  no  avail. 
Siegfried,  on  whom  the  doom  that 
follows  the  fatal  possession  is  about 
to  fall,  will  not  give  up  his  prize. 
He  is  presently  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  hunting  party,  Gunther, 
Hagen,  and  their  retainers.  Sieg- 
fried, unsuspicious  of  any  designs 
upon  him,  sits  down  with  them  to 
a  hunter's  meal.  He  is  in  particu- 
larly good  spirits,  and  begins  to  tell 
them  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  of 
his  birth,  his  youthful  days  in  the 
woods  with  Mime,  his  famous  sword, 
▼ictory  over  the  giant,  the  means 
whereby  he  obtained  his  famous 
helmet  and  ring,  Mime's  treachery 
and  its  punishment.  Having  got 
so  for,  his  memory  fails.  But  here 
Hagen  pours  into  his  drinking  horn 
a  certain  liquid,  the  sap  of  a  plant, 
saying  it  will  refresh  his  recollec- 
tion, and  all  at  once  the  hero  recalls 
that  in  the  past  which  he  has  so  long 
forgotten.  And,  to  the  utter  con- 
steroation  of  Gunther,  Siegfried 
proceeds  with  his  history,  and  re- 
lates how  he  sought  Brnnnhilde 
and  made  her  his  wife  or  ever  the 
son  of  Gibich  had  heard  her  name. 
Hagen  chooses  this  moment  to 
call  off  Siegfried's  attention  to  two 
ravens  that  are  flying  about  over 
his  head.    The   hero,  still  unsus- 


picious, rises  to  look  at  them,  thus 
turning  his  back  to  Hagen,  who 
stabs  him  suddenly.  Siegfried  falls 
mortally  wounded!,  and  dies  with 
Brunnhilde's  name  on  his  lips. 
Hagen  for  the  moment  justifies  his 
deed  in  the  minds  of  those  present 
by  proclaiming  it  the  just  reward 
of  perjury. 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  in  the 
Gibichungen  halls  again,  which 
open  down  to  the  very  borders  of 
the  Rhine.  Gudrun,  who  liom  the 
first  has  known  nothing  of  the  sus- 
picions resting  on  Siegfried  or  of 
the  plots  against  his  life,  is  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return  from  hunting. 
The  party  arrive,  but  bearing  in 
the  body  of  Siegfried,  slain.  Gud- 
run is  inconsolable,  and  even  Gun- 
ther begins  half  to  repent  the  deed 
at  which  he  has  connived.  Then 
Hagen  comes  forward,  and,  as  the 
slayer  of  Siegfried,  claims  the  ring 
as  his  right.  Gunther  demands  it 
as  Gudrun's  heritage,  and  the  two 
brothers  draw  their  swords  upon 
each  other.  Gunther  falls,  and  Ha- 
gen attempts  to  snatch  the  ring 
from  Siegfried's  finger,  when,  to 
the  horror  of  all,  the  dead  hand 
raises  itself  with  a  threatening  ges- 
ture, whioh  appals  and  intimidates 
everybody.  And  now  Brnnnhilde, 
who,  from  all  that  has  gone  before, 
understands  at  last  the  treason  of 
which  both  she  and  her  husband 
have  been  the  victims,  advances 
and  enlightens  poor  Gudrun.  The 
latter  learns  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Brnnnhilde  was  the  one  whose 
beauty  and  love  Siegfried,  by  means 
of  the  charmed  drink  given  to  him, 
was  forced  to  forget. 

The  retainers,  at  Brunnhilde's 
command,  prepare  the  hero's  funeral 
pile  on  the  river's  brink  in  front  of 
the  castle.  Brnnnhilde  will  not 
survive  her  husband.  Her  love 
determines  her  to  join  him  in 
death ;  the  same  flames  shall  con- 
sume them  both.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  her  solemn  farewell. 
At  the  last  she  draws  the  ring  from 
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Siegfried's  finger  and  puts  it  on  her 
own.  Then  she  calls  for  the  Rhine's 
daughters,  declaring  that  to  them 
she  now  restores  their  treasure, 
which  they  are  to  take  from  her 


Siegfried  is  now  laid  on  the 
funeral  pile,  Brunnhilde  herself 
takes  the  torch  and  kindles  it, 
warning  those  present  that  when 
they  shall  presently  see  a  distant 
blaze  to  the  northward  they  may 
know  that  the  flames  have  spread 
to  Walhalla,  consuming  it  and  all 
that  are  therein. 

But  to  the  race  of  men  she  leaves 
a  parting  word — which  must  be 
taken  as  the  keynote  of  the  legend 
— that  Walhalla  and  the  whole  race 
of  the  gods  may  go  to  destruction, 
that  wisdom  may  be  quenched, 
fame,  and  wealth,  and  state  perish, 
it  matters  not  to  the  world  so  long 
as  love  remains.  Siegfried's  horse, 
her  own,  which  she  gave  him  once 
in  return  for  his  keepsake  the  ring, 
is  now  brought  forward.  She 
mounts,  and  instantly  the  steed, 
with  one  spring,  leaps  upon  the 
burning  pile.  The  flames  rise, 
filling  the  scene  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
beyond  begin  to  swell,  and  pre- 
sently overflow,  quenching  the  fire, 
and  spreading  to  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  hall.  Hagen  throws 
himself  wildly  into  the  waves  after 
the  ring,  but  the  water  nixies  have 
already  risen  to  the  surface.  Two  of 
them  seize  him,  and  twining  their 
arms  around  his  neck,  drag  him 
down  into  the  depths,  whilst  Floss- 
hilde,  the  third,  uplifts  her  hand  in 
triumph,  holding  the  ring  recovered 
at  last.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
northward,  is    seen    the  glow  of 


Walhalla  in  flames,  as  foretold, 
and  upon  this  spectacle  the  curtain 
falls  for  the  last  time. 

Such  are,  briefly  told,  the  inci- 
dents of '  Der  Ring  desNiebelungen.' 
To  the  English  mind  there  will 
seem  something  essentially  childish 
in  the  grave  introduction  of  so 
much  supernatural  machinery  into 
a  serious  drama.  What  is  suitable 
enough  in  a  poem,  where  the 
prosaic  details  are  left  to  the  im- 
agination, may  yet  be  unfit  for  the 
stage,  where  the  sense  of  impro- 
bability, and  moreover  the  theatri- 
cal tricks  whereby  the  illusions  are 
brought  about,  must  be  perpetually 
forced  upon  the  spectator.  How- 
ever, such  things  are  no  innovation 
in  opera.  Not  to  mention  the  works 
of  Gliick,  whose  predilection  for  my- 
thical subjects  was,  like  Wagner's, 
a  matter  of  principle,  instances 
occur  among  some  of  the  most 
popular  operas  on  the  stage.  We 
who  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  *  Frei- 
schiitz,'  'Oberon,'and  'Zauberflote,' 
may  learn  to  bear  with  that  of 
1  Der  Ring  des  Niebelungen,'  where 
the  extravagance,  though  greater, 
is  at  least  accompanied  by  much 
that  is  legitimate  in  the  way  of 
powerful  dramatic  effect.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  strong 
and  widespread  prejudice,  partly 
of  natural  growth,  but  largely  due 
to  the  unwise  championship  of  the 
composer's  overzealous  partisans, 
should  still  blind  many  to  the 
general  interest  of  an  ambitions 
scheme  which  promises  to  be  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  art,  and  of 
music  in  particular,  and  that  in  an 
age  not  overfruitful  in  undertakings 
of  the  kind. 

B.  T. 
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THE   NEW    EDUCATION   BILL. 
By  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 


IT  is  no  reproach  to  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  material  proof  of  its  success, 
that  its  chief  effect,  daring  the  first 
fire  years  of  its  operation,  has  been 
to  promote  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  architects  and  builders.  So  much 
building  for  any  single  public  object 
has  probably  never  been  seen  in  any 
country.  For  the  greater  number 
of  the  new  schools  we  may  say  that 
their  style  is  modest  and  appro- 
priate, and  that  their  provisions  for 
light,  ventilation,  warmth,  and  sani- 
tary arrangements  may  well  put  to 
shame  such  places  as  Eton  and 
Winchester,  where  the  cost  of  the 
education  of  a  single  boy  equals 
that  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
children  in  an  elementary  school. 

These,  however,  are  only  the 
shell,  not  the  kernel.  A  school 
building  does  not  necessarily  make 
a  school,  any  more  than  a  portico 
makes  a  Stoic,  or  a  grove  an 
Academy.  When  we  contemplate 
the  schools  themselves,  that  is,  the 
scholars,  the  view  is  not  so  satis- 
factory. Ample  room  has  been 
provided  for  them  in  most  places, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  there  ought 
to  be  3,250,000  children  at  school. 
There  are  only  1,800,000  in  regular 
attendance.  The  broad  fact  is  that 
there  are  about  1,450,000  children  in 
this  country  who  are  not  receiving 
the  modicum  of  education  that  the 
legislature  has  prescribed  for  them. 
Not  far  from  half  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  at  vast  ex- 
pense for  their  instruction  is  at 
present  positively  wasted. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  requires  a 
remedy,  and  two  partial  remedies 
have  already  been  adopted  by  Par- 
liament. One  of  these,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  has  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  the  limited  ob- 


ject which  it  sought  to  attain.  I 
allude  to  the  provision  in  the  Act 
of  1873,  directing  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  make  the  continuance 
of  relief  to  out-door  paupers  con- 
ditional on  elementary  education 
being  provided  for  their  children. 
I  believe  that  the  children  of  out- 
door paupers  are  now  among  the 
most  regular  attendants  at  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  it  will  be 
curious  to  see  what  effect  education 
has  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of 
pauperism  which  has  hitherto  so 
frequently  existed  in  such  families. 

The  other  attempted  remedy  is 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act.  So 
much  has  recently  been  said  on  this 
subject,  and  the  Act  seems  so  in- 
evitably doomed  to  immediate  re- 
peal, that  it  is  needless  now  to 
remark  on  its  provisions.  I  will 
only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  by  no  means  so  unsuc- 
cessful as  is  generally  supposed  in 
those  few  counties  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted.  Its  radical  fault  is 
that  its  adoption  or  neglect  has  been 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  local  autho- 
rity. It  has  consequently  been 
generally  neglected,  even  though 
the  local  authority  in  the  case  is  so 
enlightened  a  body  as  the  county 
justices  assembled  in  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. The  usual  argument  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  by  the 
police,  viz.  tbat  it  would  make  that 
body  unpopular,  seems  to  me  by 
no  means  unanswerable.  A  police 
force  that  was  influenced  by  fear  of 
becoming  unpopular  among  persons 
who  choose  to  break  the  law,  would 
be  deserving  of  little  popularity 
among  those  who  are  disposed  to 
observe  it. 

However,  there  is  now  a  general 
persuasion  that  something  further 
must  be  done  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of   children  at  school.    The 
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most  obvious  course,  perhaps,  would 
be  the  establishment  of  School 
Boards  throughout  the  country. 
This  has  already  been  pressed  upon 
Parliament  by  a  minority  of  con- 
siderable energy  and  ability.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of 
School  Boards  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  decided  success.  With 
regard  to  the  special  point  under 
consideration,  almost  every  School 
Board  in  the  country,  which  has 
existed  long  enough  to  get  into 
working  order,  has  passed  by-laws 
for  compulsory  attendance  at  school, 
and  has  enforced  them  with  at  least 
as  much  uniformity  as  public  opinion 
would  allow.  The  members  of  these 
Boards  have  often  incurred  much 
odium  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  not  from  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  from  the  contrast  of  the 
apparent  harshness  of  their  mea- 
sures with  the  licence  existing  in 
adjoining  parishes  which  are  still 
under  the  voluntary  system.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  discontent  aroused, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  daily 
life  of  parishes  divided  only  by  a 
brook,  or  a  hedge,  or  by  no  visible 
boundary  whatever;  as  Jone?  as 
John  Hodge,  living  in  Great  Bore- 
ham,  is  fined  five  shillings  for  not 
sending  his  child  to  school,  while 
his  neighbour,  Thomas  Giles,  living 
in  Little  Pigton,  enjoys  complete  im- 
punity in  bringing  up  a  dozen 
children  in  a  state  little  better  than 
that  of  the  beasts  which  perish.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  our  laws  should 
differ  in  the  three  ancient  kingdoms 
comprised  within  the  British  islands ; 
but  it  is  really  too  absurd  that  the 
law  should  differ  in  three  parishes 
comprised  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles. 

School  Boards,  however,  are  dis- 
tasteful to  many  ratepayers  on  the 
score  of  expense,  and  to  many 
others,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
for  other  reasons.  The  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  deci- 
sively rejected  Mr.  Dixon's  proposal 


for  their  universal  establishment. 
Nor  is  there  any  just  reason  for 
blaming  this  decision.  An  honest 
member  of  a  School  Board  will 
hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  the  sys- 
tem, as  prescribed  by  the  orders  of 
the  Department,  is  too  cumbrous 
and  expensive  for  universal  adop- 
tion in  country  parishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  honest  champion  of 
the  voluntary  system  will  probably 
admit  that  he  feels  the  constant 
want  of  compulsory  powers,  if  only 
they  might  be  secured  without  the 
cost  of  a  School  Board,  and  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  definite  religious 
teaching.  This  is  the  want  that 
the  new  Bill  of  the  Government 
aims  to  meet,  at  least  in  a  partial 
and  tentative  manner.  There  are 
other  provisions  more  or  less  useful, 
such  as  that  for  filling  up  bye  va- 
cancies at  a  School  Board  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  that  for  affording  addi- 
tional aid  to  poor  parishes.  Hut 
these  may  be  passed  by.  The  main 
principle  of  the  measure  is  permis- 
sive compulsion  without  School 
Boards,  accompanied  by  indirect 
compulsion  in  all  cases. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  doubt 
the  good  intentions  of  the  authors 
of  the  Bill.  But  the  road  to  na- 
tional education  will  hardly  he 
paved  with  that  material. 

We  may  admit  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  measure  shows  consider- 
able ingenuity,  and,  we  must  add, 
considerable  complexity,  which  is 
seldom  wanting  in  the  handiwork 
of  the  Education  Department.  The 
many  Factory  Acts  are  said  to  form 
a  *  confused  jumble  of  legislative 
enactments,'  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther there  is  any  lawyer  who 
even  professes  to  understand  them. 
Without  expressing  a  similar  opinion 
as  to  the  new  Bill,  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  remark  that,  if  it 
should  become  law,  and  the  parents 
of  the  labouring  classes  are  found 
to  understand  its  provisions,  and 
govern  their  families  with  a  view  to 
its  influence  on  their  prospects  in 
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life  five  years  hence,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  those  classes  have  already 
acquired  pretty  nearly  as  much  edu- 
cation as  the  community  need  de- 
sire for  them. 

One  clause  of  the  Bill  wisely  and 
humanely  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
years.  But  it  shrinks  from  pro- 
viding directly  that  they  shall  be  at 
school  at  that  age.  Legislation  on 
that  point  is  handed  over  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  the  charge 
of  Town  Councils  and  rural  Boards 
of  Guardians.  In  a  borough  where 
there  is  no  School  Board  the  Town 
Council  may  exercise  the  powers  at 
present  belonging  to  School  Boards 
in  other  places,  so  far  as  to  pass 
by-laws  for  securing  attendance  at 
school,  and  to  take  measures  for 
enforcing  their  observance.  This 
part  of  the  Bill  will  probably  be 
effective.  All  the  large  boroughs 
in  England  have  already  adopted 
the  School  Board  system,  and,  as 
that  system  is  almost  synonymous 
with  compulsion,  it  is  probable  that 
by-laws  for  that  purpose  will  be 
passed  and  enforced  in  the  small 
ones,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
the  dreaded  expense  of  establishing 
a  Board. 

Bat  the  great  object  of  the  Bill 
is  to  make  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  rural  or  quasi- 
rural  districts,  and  by  its  success  or 
failure  in  those  districts  it  must 
stand  or  rail.  In  order  to  obtain 
compulsory  powers  without  a  School 
Board  in  snch  a  district,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  resolution  should 
he  carried  by  a  majority  of  a  duly 
constituted  meeting  of  ratepayers, 
to  the  effect  that  they  desire  that 
certain  by-laws,  the  nature  of 
which  they  may  specify,  shall  be 
established  in  the  parish.  This 
resolution  is  then  to  be  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
Union  comprising  snch  parish, 
and  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of 
that  Board  to  pass  the  required 
by-laws,  and  to  take  steps  to  en- 
force  them,  either  by  the  whole 


Board  or  a  Committee  appointed 
by  it. 

The  '  local  authority,'  therefore, 
in  matters  of  education,  so  far  as 
the  rural  districts  are  concerned, 
will  generally  be  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  No  one  who  has  habit- 
ually sat  on  such  a  Board  will  join 
in  the  abuse  or  ridicule  frequently 
cast  on  those  bodies  by  writers 
who  have  probably  gained  their 
ideas  on  the  subject  from  the  pages 
of  Oliver  Twist.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  country  Board 
are  men  who  have  not  much  cul- 
tivated the  habit  of  expressing 
themselves  in  writing  or  pnblic 
speaking,  but  who  have  gained  the 
respect  of  their  neighbours  by  their 
success  in  business,  and  their 
shrewdness  and  experience  in  mat- 
ters concerning  their  daily  life. 
They  are  quite  as  capable  as  their 
critics  of  seeing  pretty  deeply  into 
such  questions  as  valuation,  rating, 
and  taxation.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  they  are  not  moved  by  any 
fervent  zeal  for  the  extension  of 
education.  They  see  that  the  first 
and  most  certain  effect  of  a  School 
Board  is  to  raise  the  rates,  which 
fall  probably  more  heavily  on  the 
farming  class  than  on  any  other 
section  of  the  community.  If  edu- 
cation without  a  School  Board  does 
not  raise  the  rates,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  them  that  it  will  not  raise 
wages  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  their  business.  There 
is  a  widespread  persuasion  among 
many  persons  of  all  classes,  though 
it  does  not  often  find  expression  in 
public  speaking  or  writing,  that 
education  means  the  right  to  earn 
a  living  without  manual  labour. 
Perhaps  the  idea  is  derived  from 
the  old  law  respecting  ( benefit  of 
clergy.'  A  woman  who  appeared 
before  me  for  neglecting  to  send  her 
child  to  school,  remarked  with  con- 
siderable plainness,  'You  want  to 
make  all  these  boys  clerks  and  such 
like,  and  there  will  be  nobody  left 
to  do  any  work ! '  Probably  most 
of  us  are  acquainted  with  ladies 
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who  declare  that  education  makes 
maid  servants  spend  their  time  in 
reading  novels  and  writing  letters, 
instead  of  attending  to  their  duties. 

It  would  be  very  unjust,  therefore, 
to  blame  the  farmers  for  their  un- 
friendliness to  education.  They  see 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard, 
rough,  and  dirty  work  to  be  done 
in  this  world,  and  that  somebody 
must  do  it.  They  believe  that  edu- 
cation will  hinder  this  work  from 
being  done,  and  in  believing  this 
they  are  only  holding  the  same 
belief  as  a  great  many  ordinary 
people  in  society.  But  the  fact 
should  be  clearly  recognised  that 
the  rural  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
chiefly  composed  of  a  class  ill-dis- 
posed towards  popular  education. 
And  it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  class 
that  the  Bill  proposes  to  place  the 
power  of  enforcing  it. 

But  there  are  the  ez-ofjicio  Guar- 
dians, who  are  possessed  of  various 
kinds  of  influence, — position,  landed 
property,  education,  and  often 
ability.  Might  they  not  be  trusted 
to  lead  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
choose  the  better  part  ? 

In  answer  to  this  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  a  minority  to  be  constantly 
staking  the  influence  they  may 
possess  in  attempting  to  force  un- 
popular measures  upon  a  reluctant 
majority.  Many  country  gentlemen 
have  already  enough  to  do  in  such 
work.  But  there  is  a  still  more  con- 
clusive reply.  The  number  of  ez- 
offieio  members  present  at  a  meeting 
of  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  gene- 
rally very  small.  The  facility  of 
locomotion  in  the  present  day  is  not 
improving  the  quality  of  local 
government.  Formerly,  country 
gentlemen,  if  more  prejudiced  than 
nowadays,  were  at  least  generally 
at  home.  Home  is  now  an  excel- 
lent place  to  get  away  from.  The 
London  season  —  the  river  in 
Norway — the  moor  in  Scotland 
— the  yacht  in  the  Channel — 
the  tour  on  the  Continent — 
the    facility     of   visiting     friends 


in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
the  mere  delight  of  rapid  motion — 
all  these  temptations,  which  are 
modifying  the  English  character  in 
various  directions,  certainly  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  local  busi- 
ness by  country  gentlemen,  and 
leave  it  to  farmers  and  others  who 
are  bound  to  one  spot  by  their 
trade  or  profession.  If  the  educa- 
tion of  rural  districts  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  Boards  of  Guardians, 
it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  main 
by  assemblies  of  farmers. 

The  establishment  of  compulsion 
is  to  be  left  to  the  choice,  first,  of 
every  several  parish,  and  then  of 
every  several  Board  of  Guardians. 
But  even  after  it  has  been  estab- 
lished there  is  a  curious  saving 
proviso,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
famous  oath  of  Higbgate :  '  It  snail 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  take  proceedings  under  this  Act, 
or  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
accordingly,  unless  thelocal  authority 
think  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  take 
such  proceedings.9 

The  other  main  provision  of  the 
Bill,  that  no  child  shall  be  employed 
bet  ween  the  ages  often  and  fourteen 
unless  it  has  obtained  a  certificate 
of  education,  or  'labour  pass/  is 
obligatory,  and  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
carry  it  out  in  all  cases.  This  is 
what  is  popularly  called  ( indirect 
compulsion.'  It  is  quite  as  unlikely 
to  be  willingly  carried  out  by  the 
Guardians  as  direct  compulsion 
itself. 

But  a  Board  which  neglects  its 
duty  may  be  declared  '  in  default/ 
and  the  Education  Department  may 
then  proceed  to  appoint  other  per- 
sons to  do  the  work,  and  charge  the 
defaulting  authority  with  all  the 
expenses  that  such  persons  may 
incur. 

This  provision  is  certainly  sbarp 
enough.  Lord  Sandon  said  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  required.  I 
would  rather  say  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely to  be  ever  put  into  action.  It 
will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
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prove  that  an  authority  is  in  de- 
fault. It  may  do  just  enough  to 
steer  clear  of  the  penalties,  while 
doing  very  little  practical  good.  It 
is  probable  that  some  hundred 
Boards  will  be  equally  remiss  in 
the  work,  and  will  equally  deserve 
the  intervention  of  the  Depart- 
ment.  If  the  Department  acts 
fairly,  it  will  have  to  declare  them 
&U  in  default,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  course  would  produce  a 
storm  of  unpopularity  far  more 
serere  than  that  which  would 
attend  a  measure  of  universal  com- 


And,  after  all,  what  real  ground 
of  fear  need  there  be  in  introducing 
such  a  measure  ?  Have  not  chil- 
dren always  gone  to  school  under 
compulsion  ?  Three  hundred  years 
ago  they  used  to 

Creep  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  Tom  Tusser  found  compulsory 
education  nourishing  at  Eton,  and 
enforced  by  a  species  of  vivisection. 

Prom  Paul's  I  went 
To  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straightways 
The  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three 
Stripes  given  to  me 
At  once  I  had. 
See,  Udal,  see, 
The  mercy  of  thee, 
To  me,  poor  lad ! 

So  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned, there  has  always  been 
direct  compulsion  in  matters  of 
education.  The  whole  question  is 
really  narrowed  to  this,  whether, 
when  the  parent  is  so  reckless,  and 
so  improvident,  as  to  neglect  his 
plain  and  undoubted  duty,  it  is  not 
the  part  of  the  State  to  step  in, 
and  provide  that  its  future  citizens 
should  not  grow  up  as  savages,  bv 
compelling  him  to  do  for  his  chil- 
dren what  every  decent  and  pru- 
dent parent  already  does  without 
compulsion.  That  the  ignorant  and 
improvident  parents,  who  are  con- 
stantly  changing    their   place  of 


abode,  and  are  scarcely  in  the 
habit  of  looking  forward  for  a 
single  week,  will  be  sensibly  influ- 
enced by  the  prospect  of  their 
children's  being  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, or  to  get  their  school  fees 
paid  for  them,  is  an  idea  that  can 
scarcely  be  entertained  by  anyone 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  class. 

And  surely  there  is  a  fallacy  in 
the  argument  in  favour  of  indirect 
compulsion.  If  we  look  at  the 
thing  plainly,  compulsion  is  com- 
pulsion, whether  we  call  it  direct  or 
indirect.  Is  it  direct  compulsion 
to  fine  a  parent  an  occasional 
five  shillings  for  not  sending  his 
child  to  school,  and  indirect  com- 
pulsion to  prevent  a  child  from 
earing  three  or  four  shillings  every 
week,  because  it  has  not  attended 
school  during  the  previous  five 
years  ?  I  should  prefer  calling  the 
latter  system  compulsion  with  the 
penalty  deferred  until  it  becomes 
useless  for  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  As  to  the  notion  of  com- 
pulsory education  injuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  character, 
that  argument  comes  too  late. 
More  than  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  of  people — considerably  more 
than  half  the  population — are  al- 
ready living  within  the  districts  of 
School  Boards,  and  ten  millions  and 
a  half  are  already  living  under  com- 
pulsory by-laws.  If  such  by-laws 
injure  the  national  character,  the 
Education  Department  is  already 
the  chief  offender  in  inflicting  that 
injury,  and  is  by  this  Bill  seeking 
powers  to  inflict  it  upon  the  rural 
population,  provided  only  that  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  see  fit  to  take 
the  initiative.  A  greater  blow  to 
the  independence  of  the  national 
character  is  likely  to  be  struck  by 
that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  en- 
courages parents  to  apply  to  the 
Guardians  for  the  payment  of 
school  fees,  without  the  risk  of  los- 
ing *  any  franchise,  right,  or  privi- 
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To  conclude.  This  Bill  appears 
to  be  a  proof  that  almost  all 
persons  interested  in  education  are 
agreed  that  compulsion  is  a  good 
and  requisite  thing,  but  that  many 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be 
more  cheerfully  borne  if  imposed  by 
the  majority  of  a  parish  than  if  im- 
posed by  a  majority  of  Parliament. 
This  latter  opinion  I  believe  to  be 
erroneous.  In  either  case  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  active 
resistance.  But  there  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  some  ill-feeling 
against  a  mere  by-law  passed,  per- 
haps, after  a  sharp  contest,  by  a 
majority  of  neighbours,  than  against 
a  general  law  passed  by  the  myste- 
rious wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  present  Bill  contains 
some  good  and  useful  provisions. 
But  the  good  in  it  is  largely  neu- 
tralized by  its  probable  effect  in 
delaying  the  general  adoption  of 
compulsion  for  four  or  five  years, 
'  until  we  see  how  the  new  Act 
works,'  and  consequently  keeping 
vacant  more  than  a  million  school 
places. 

An  Act,  the  principle  and  main- 
spring of  which  should  be  universal 
compulsion,  tempered  by  a  few 
necessary  exemptions,  and  enforced 
by  willing  and  capable  administra- 
tors, comprising  too,  as  it  might, 
those  clauses  of  the  present  Bill 
which  are  undoubtedly  beneficent, 
would  be  more  creditable  to  the 
courage  of  Parliament,  and  might 
form  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Postscbift. — This  article  was  in  type 
before  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  does  not  seem  requisite  to 
add  much  to  the  remarks  contained  in  it. 
The  result  of  the  division  surprised  no  one, 
but  the  preponderance  of  argument  was  by 
no  means  on  the  same  side  as  the  pre- 
ponderance of  votes.  The  Government 
found  it  much  easier  to  find  M.P.'s  than 
reasons.  Those  who  supported  them  by 
their  votes  frequently  differed  from  them 


in  their  speeches.  Member  after  member 
rose  behind  them  to  complain  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  irreligious  difficulty,  the 
omission  of  which  was  perhaps  the  chief 
merit  of  the  Bill.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable speech  was  that  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  argued  at  length 
against  compulsion,  as  being  destructive  of 
the  independence,  &c.,  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, and  ended  by  praising  the  Bill  for 
rendering  the  compulsory  system  easy  of 
application.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  a 
member  of  Parliament  might  be  bold 
enough  to  say  what  most  people  think, 
that  the  national  character,  however  ad- 
mirable, is  not  perfect,  even  in  the  matter 
of  independence,  while  there  are  818,000 
people  in  England  eating  the  bread  of  pau- 
perism, and  that  education  is  required  to 
improve  that  character,  especially  in  the 
slight  details  of  ignorance,  improvidence, 
and  intemperance  ? 

The  course  of  the  debate  serves  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  the  House,  and  even  in  the  Govern- 
ment* in  favour  of  compulsion,  but  that  a 
certain  number  of  members  holding  that 
opinion  are  afraid  of  voting  for  it,  from  an 
idea  that  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
such  a  measure.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
the  country  is  ripe  for  it ;  but,  whether  that 
be  the  case  or  not,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  see  the  House  daring  on  such  a 
question  to  lead  public  opinion,  instead  of 
servilely  waiting  to  follow  it  If  we  are  to 
wait  until  all  ranks  and  classes  are  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  education,  before  pass- 
ing a  compulsory  law,  we  may  as  well  say 
at  once  that  we  are  to  wait  until  com- 
pulsion is  unnecessary.  Under  the  system 
which  the  present  Bill  seeks  to  establish, 
the  enlightened  parishes,  where  children 
are  sent  pretty  regularly  to  school,  would 
probably  adopt  compulsion.  The  'be- 
nighted' parishes,  where  compulsion  is 
really  wanted,  would  undoubtedly  refuse  to 
adopt  it.  The  Bill,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
will  call  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous 
to  repentance.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
we  can  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  town 
councillors  and  guardians  to  see  that  chil- 
dren go  to  school,  if  we  shrink  from  saying 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  their  own  parents. 

The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  interpreted  by  the  debate,  is  that  the 
Bill  is  not  one  to  be  rejected,  but  emi- 
nently one  to  be  improved.  All  who  care 
more  for  the  extension  of  education  than 
for  the  credit  or  discredit  of  a  party,  will 
hope  that  the  amendments  to  be  introduced 
in  committee  may  succeed  in  making  it  a 
more  efficient  and  a  more  useful  measure. 
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IT  may  seem  ungracious  to  pro- 
nounce that  that  which,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,,  was  probably 
the  raison  d'etre  of  M*v  Firth's 
bulky  work  on  municipal  London  to 
which  we  referred  last  month,  na- 
mely, the  last  ?£o  pages*  .which  give 
a  fancy  picture  Qf  the  Iyondon  of  the 
future,  would  have  been  better  un- 
published. As.  it  is*  .however,  they 
come  before  us  as  an  .anachronism. 
Much  riper  study  .of  tjie  facts  accu- 
mulated are  requisite  before  one  can 
even  attempt  a  forecast  of  such  a 
task  as  the  municipal  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  metropolis. 

To  ascertain  the  limits  within 
which  change  may  possibly  or 
probably  be  attended  with  advan- 
tage, is  a  duty  that  lies  at  the 
very  threshold  of  any  sane  attempt 
at  systematic  improvement.  In  his 
annual  summary  for  1875,  the  Re- 
gistrar-General has  indulged  in  an 
imaginative  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  ratepayers  might  be  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water  at  half  the 
,  present  cost,  or  for  8oo,oooZ.  instead 
of  i,6oo,oooZ.  a  year,  in  round  num- 
bers; if  money  could  be  raised  at  4 
per  cent,  to  pay  off  the  20,000,000/. 
which  forms  the  approximate  capi- 
tal of  the  companies.  In  making 
this  hasty  assertion  the  Registrar- 
General  has  entirely  forgotten  that 
it  is  not  the  sole  function  of  the 
companies  to  receive  dividends. 
Well  or  ill  as  it  may  be  performed, 
they  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
Well  or  in,  they  water  and  light 
London.  For  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  they  spend  an  annual  sum  not 
much  below  four  millions  sterling. 
It  does  not  appear — at  all  events,  it  is 
not  hinted — by  the  Registrar- Gene- 
ral, that  this  duty  could  be  performed 
by  the  Metropoliton  Board  of  Works 
for  much  less  than  the  above-named 


terms.  Thus,  if  the  rate  of  divi- 
dend were  reduced  by  one-half,  the 
total  annual  outlay  would  still  stand 
at  4,800,000/.  instead  of  5,600,000/. 
as  at  present.  And  this  is  what  an 
authority  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Registrar- General,  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  deal  with  figures,  calls 
supplying  gas  and  water  at  half  the 
present  cost ! 

We  have  seen  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  price  of  3s.  gd.  per  thousand 
feet  of  sixteen- candle  gas  allows  25 
per  cent,  of  that  sum,  or  ud.  per 
thousand  feet,  by  way  of  return  on 
the  capital  invested.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  capital  to  be  extin- 
guished in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  action  of  a  sinking  fund,  or  by  a 
purchase  for  which,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  the  ratepayer,  or  the  tax- 
payer, must  find  the  money.  Turn 
it  how  we  like,  we  can  do  little 
more  than  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
Therefore,  any  statesman  or  student 
of  economic  policy  who  wishes  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  the  lighting 
rate,  must  look,  not  to  the  financier, 
but  to  the  engineeer,  for  aid.  With 
more  or  less  provident  forethought, 
we  have  authorised  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  nine  millions  sterling  by 
the  nine  metropolitan  gas  com- 
panies. The  expenditure  is  a  fact. 
We  derive  from  it  the  benefit  for 
which  we  contracted,  or  we  are  in  a 
position  to  insist  on  doing  so.  We 
cannot  rail  the  seal  off  the  bond; 
or  extinguish  the  debt  by  saying 
that  the  money  has  been  ill  laid  out. 
All  that  we  can  honestly  do  is  to 
search  for  such  a  mode  of  supplying 
light  as  shall  be  cheaper  than  gas, 
for  the  same  amount  of  illumi- 
nating power.  If  that  can  be  done 
the  tables  will  be  turned  on  the 
gas  companies ;  not  by  a  breach  of 
public  faith,  but  by  that  advance  of 
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science  with  which  all  those  who 
invest  their  money  in  engineering 
works  have  to  lay  their  account. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit 
that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  economic 
illumination  has  been  attained  in 
the  supply  of  gas.  To  take  one 
item  atone,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gas 
made  is  not  accounted  for.  That 
large  loss  is  in  some  considerable 
measure  due  to  leakage.  Whatever 
be  its  cause,  this  single  item  of 
loss  equals  40  per  cent,  of  the 
dividend.  And  it  is  probable  that 
this  loss  is  an  almost  unavoidable 
incident  of  that  distant  and  con- 
nected supply  which,  as  we  before 
showed,  is  liable  to  grave  objections, 
in  certain  cases,  on  the  ground  of 
public  security.  We  have  thus  a 
cost  of  about  o'24<Z.  per  candle  per 
thousand  feet  of  gas  attributed  to 
the  mode  of  supply  through  pipes, 
independently  of  the  cost  of  the 
pipes  themselves,  and  of  their  main- 
tenance and  renewal.  This  is  one 
item,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of 
the  plan  of  independent  supply,  if 
we  can  obtain  a  material  for  com- 
bustion that  is  as  cheap  as  coal- 
gas. 

That  for  its  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  on  the  durability  of  the  eye- 
sight, and  on  the  general  main- 
tenance of  health,  light  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  vegetable  hydro- 
carbons is  the  best,  maybe  taken 
for  granted.  Animal  oils  rank  next 
to  vegetable  in  light-giving  value, 
although  as  their  supply  is  neces- 
sarily more  limited  their  cost  must 
be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  perma- 
nently higher.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  mineral  fuel,  so  long  as 
the  yearly  increasing  demand  makes 
no  appreciable  mark  on  the  enor- 
mous sources  of  supply  that  exist 
over  the  face  of  the  world,  is  far 
cheaper  than  any  of  an  organic 
origin.  The  mineral  fuel  which  com- 
petes with  the  gas  distilled  from 
coal  is  the  rock-oil  which  Nature  her- 
self has  elaborated  in  her  subter- 
ranean receptacles.    Crude   petro- 


leum, indeed,  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes  than  gas, 
in    the   present  state  of   science. 
But    the   rectification  or  manipu- 
lation of  the  material  is  but  in  its 
infancy.     Such  remarkable  results 
have  already  been  obtained  from  ex- 
periment, that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  improvement  may  stop.  Nor 
is  the  question  only  one  which  re- 
lates to  the  preparation  of  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.    We  can  only  be  said 
to  have  made  one  very  decided  ad- 
vance on  the  mode  of  burning,  so  as 
to  produce  more  light  from  a  given 
combustible,  since  very  early  tunes. 
That    was    the   invention  of    the 
Argand  burner,  by  which  a  supply 
of  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  into 
the  inner  part  of  a  ring  of  flame. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  lamps  used  for  lighthouses 
the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  having 
rows  of  concentric  rings,  alternately 
consisting  of  flame  and  of  air.     It 
is  remarkable  that  the  advantage 
thus  obtained  has  not  led  to  further 
experiments  in  the  same  way — to 
the  determination  of  the  proportion 
of   oxygen     which  will     be   most 
effective;   and  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  supply  of   air  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  flame,  as  well  as 
to   the    quantity  of  supply.     The 
idea  is  not  unnatural  that  hot  air  is 
the  best  for  the  supply  of  a  lamp, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  a  furnace. 
But    hot    air,    whatever     be      its 
advantages,     has      the     practical 
defect  of  too  rapidly  charring'   the 
wick.    There    is    good   reason     to 
believe  that  the  admission  to   the 
flame  of  a  lamp  of  an  exactly  pro- 
portioned dose  of  cool  air,  and  the 
careful  exclusion  of   all  kinds    of 
draught,  other  than  that  so  supplied, 
is  one  of  those  conditions  of  com- 
bustion   by  the    careful  study    of 
which  the  lamp  which  contains   its 
own    reservoir   of  fuel  may   here- 
after compete  very  advantageously 
with  the  use  of  coal  gas. 

As  to  water,  again,  we   cannot 
reasonably  look  for  much  diminution 
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in  the  cost  of  supply.    Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  complain,  as  yet,  of 
inadequate  quantity.     The  points 
to  which  attention  has  to  be  turned 
with  reference  to  improvement  in 
the  water  supply  of  London  are 
chiefly  these.    First,  constant  ser- 
vice; second,  prevention  of  waste;  and 
third,  purity  of  source.     To  the  two 
first  of  these  questions  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  already  directed 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  are   gradually    advancing    to- 
wards the  introduction  of  adequate 
measures  to  effect  this  object.     As 
to  purity  of   source  of  supply,  a 
word  or  two  may  be  said  with  ad- 
vantage.   It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  water  supply 
question  does  not  stand  alone.     It 
is,  unfortunately ,  closely  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  sewage.    If  we 
compare    the     quantity    of   water 
which  is  required  for  the  necessities 
of  a  family,    including  drinking, 
cooking,  bathing,   domestic  wash- 
ing, and  ordinary  cleaning  of  house 
or  yard,  with  that  which  the  water 
companies    supply,  we    shall  find 
that  the  latter  amounts  to  some- 
thing like   ten  times  the  former. 
From  thirty  to  thirty-three  gallons 
per  head  per  diem  is  the  average 
supply,  and  there  are  advocates  for 
providing    at     the    rate    of   forty 
gallons   per    head    per  diem.      A 
portion  of  that  large  quantity  may 
be  consumed     in   various    manu- 
factures.    But    there    can    be    no 
doubt  that  the  larger  proportion  is 
required    for    the  service    of  the 
sewage  system;   and   that,   under 
existing  arrangements,  this  quantity 
is  not  in  excess.    At  the  same  time, 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
system  of  water  carriage  is  open  to 
so  many  and  such  grave  objections 
that  other  methods  are  not  to  be 
denied    a   fair    trial.     While    our 
present  system  has  done  much  to 
remove  certain  causes  of  sanitary 
danger,  and  while  typhus  fever,  to 
name  one  malady,  has  been  almost 
exterminated    by    this    and    other 
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agencies,  it  is  admitted  by  all  those 
who  have  studied  the  facts  that  the 
scarcely  less  insidious  evil  of  typhoid 
fever  is  directly  spread  by  the  exist- 
ing system  of  house  drainage.  On 
the  Continent  a  pneumatic  system  for 
the  performance  of  this  task  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  City 
Surveyor,  who  studied  this  system 
in  operation,  has  reported  in  favour 
of  giving  it  a  trial  in  this  country. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  another  competing  mode, 
which  seems  as  yet  not  to  have 
made  good  its  claims  for  trial, 
except  in  villages  and  sparsely- 
peopled  districts.  Without  going 
into  details  that  are  suitable  only 
for  technical  readers,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
such  a  change  of  system  as  would 
reduce  the  need  for  water  supply  to 
a  maximum  allowance  of  three  or 
four  gallons  per  head  of  population 
per  diem. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
refuse  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
water  of  the  Thames  is  quite  good 
enough.  For  drinking,  cooking, 
and  even  washing,  however,  this 
water  is  highly  objectionable. 
The  Legislature  has  allowed  the 
Thames  to  be  so  scandalously  pol- 
luted that  the  supplies  of  the 
water  companies  have  altered 
greatly  from  their  original  con- 
dition. Time  after  time  we  have 
seen  the  companies  extending  their 
mains,  and  pushing  their  intake 
higher  up  the  river.  But  while 
Reading  and  many  other  towns  are 
allowed  to  make  the  Thames  do  the 
duty  of  a  scavenger,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  great  danger  in  allowing  the 
water  of  that  river  to  be  supplied 
in  the  houses  of  London.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  places  of  startling 
magnitude  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  rival  projectors.  One 
would  tap  the  head  waters  of  Wye 
or  of  Severn;  another  would  decant 
one  of  the  Cumberland  lakes  into  a 
monster  reservoir  on  Stanmore  Hill. 
Millions  of  money  are  spoken  of  as 
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trifles,  and  the  great  principle  that 
each  watershed  district  is  by  nature 
indicated,  and  is  complete  within  its 
orographic  boundary,  is  recklessly 
disregarded. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  a 
natural  source,  to  which  no  ob- 
jection occurs,  and  to  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
hereafter  have  recourse  for  the 
drinking-water  of  London,  has 
been  not  only  neglected,  but  care- 
fully shut  out,  at  considerable  cost, 
by  the  water  companies.  On  the 
occasion  of  constructing  a  reser- 
voir near  Walton,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  was  impeded  by  the 
ready  flow  of  water  through  the 
gravel  which  was  being  excavated 
for  the  purpose.  Clay  underlies  the 
gravel,  and  the  supply  comes  from 
the  watershed  of  the  chalk  hills 
of  Surrey.  No  water  is  more 
pellucid  than  that  which  wells  out 
from  these  hills.  At  Albury,  near 
Guildford,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  is  a  natural 
reservoir,  or  true  fountain,  called 
'  The  Silent  Pool,'  which  rises  from 
the  chalk,  and  is  so  perfectly  trans- 
parent that  the  reflections  of  the  trees 
around  it  are  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  objects  beneath  the 
surface.  The  depth,  which  is  con- 
siderable, seems  to  be  only  a  few 
inches.  The  flow  is  perennial,  and 
the  spot  resembles  the  well-like 
heads  of  some  of  the  great 
Asiatic  rivers  more  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
England.  This  exquisite  spring  is 
a  sample  of  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  Surrey  chalk.  At  Walton 
the  reservoir  lies  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames,  from  which  the 
water  is  now  supplied  by  pumping 
engines.  In  that  case  the  company 
interested  incurred  great  trouble 
and  cost  in  keeping  this  magnificent 
supply  out  of  the  reservoir,  in 
making  that  receptacle  water-tight, 
and  in  pumping  into  it  the  pol- 
luted water  of  the  Thames.  Favour- 


able accident  had  opened  to  them  & 
source  of  natural  wealth.  They 
not  only  threw  it  away,  but 
went  to  great  cost  to  exclude  it. 
The  question  of  water  supply,  as 
far  as  quantity  and  quality  were 
concerned,  offered  its  own  solution. 
It  was  not  perhaps  secundum  artem 
to  take  a  lesson  direct  from*  nature. 
The  pure  water  was  walled  out, 
and  the  impure  water  was  pumped 
in  (though  the  former  cost  nothing, 
and  the  latter  involved  a  constant 
cost),  and  so  we  believe  it  remains 
to  this  day. 

The  principle  that  each  great 
natural  basin  or  watershed  district 
is  to  draw  its  supplies  from  its  own 
rainfall  is  one  which  no  densely- 
populated  country  can  afford  to 
neglect.  Any  such  schemes  as 
those  which  have  been  projected 
for  bringing  the  main  water  supply 
of  London  from  a  distant  water- 
shed are  fraught  with  the  gravest 
objections.  These  schemes  have  not 
been  deficient  either  in  number  or 
in  audacity.  Mr.  Bateman,  in  1875, 
proposed  to  intercept  the  head 
waters  of  the  Severn,  and  to  bring 
them  in  an  aqueduct  or  artificial 
river  of  180  miles  in  length,  from 
the  highland  district  between  Snow- 
don,  Plynlimmon,  andCader  Idris  to 
Stanmore  Heath.  The  fall  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  that  channel  is 
about  270  feet ;  but  the  water  would 
have  either  to  be  led  up  hill  and  down 
hill  through  syphon  pipes  or  to  be 
carried  over  deep  valleys  by  lofty- 
aqueducts.  The  design  contem- 
plated the  supply  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  metric  tons  per  diem, 
and  the  reservoir  was  to  be  ade- 
quate to  hold  the  consumption  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hansard 
proposed  to  tap  the  Lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  and  to 
bring  the  water  of  Thirbnere, 
Haweswater,  and  Ullswater  by  an 
artificial  channel,  of  240  miles  in 
length,  to  supply  the  metropolis. 
The  level  of  the  last-named  lake, 
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which  is  both  the  largest  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three,  is  480  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  district  com- 
prising the  lakes  has  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  England.  In  1872  therein 
gauge  at  the  Stye  Head  Pass  re- 
gistered the  fall  of  243.98  inches  of 
rain— quite  a  tropical  quantity. 
In  North  Wales,  in  the  same  year, 
the  heaviest  fall  was  one  of  150.21 
inches,  at  Bedgelert. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton  proposed  to 
intercept  the  supplies  of  the  head- 
water of  the  Wye,  forming  a  reser- 
voir at  Rbyader,  590  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  length  of  the 
artificial  channel  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  scheme — 180  miles. 
Stanmore  was  the  locality  selected 
for  the  London  reservoir  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  Remington  proposed  to 
abstract  the  waters  of  the  Dove, 
commencing  his  artificial  river  at 
MiUdale,  on  that  stream,  at  a  height 
of  586  feet  above  the  sea,  and  car- 
rying it  to  Barnet,  where  the 
London  reservoir  was  to  be  at  the 
level  of  300  feet  above  the  sea.  Ab 
far  as  rainfall  observations  go  the 
supply  of  this  district  won  Id  be 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  London,  apart  from 
any  other  objections. 

The  population  of  the  greater 
London  of  the  Registrar- General, 
which  covers  an  area  of  698  square 
miles,  amounted  in  the  last  return 
to  nearly  4^  millions  of  persons. 
Nearly  a  million  more  has  to  be 
added  for  the  population  of  the 
remainder  of  the  district  which  is 
now  supplied  from  the  Thames  and 
its  affluents.  At  least  250,000,000 
tons  of  water  per  annum  must  be 
conveyed  by  any  system  of  supply 
that  is  intended  to  serve  this  great 
population,  or  to  displace  the  na- 
tural source  of  their  supply,  the 
watershed  basin  of  the  Thames 
itself.  And  although,  within  the 
tat  few  years,  London  has  shown 
indications  of  a  decline  in  the  rate 


of  increase  which  has  for  some 
time  prevailed,  and  which  was  such 
as  to  double  the  population  in  a 
period  of  40  years,  yet  provision  for  a 
very  extensive  annual  increase  must 
be  made  in  any  plan  that  proposes 
seriously  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it 
were  attempted  to  raise  the  funds  for 
either  of  the  gigantic  schemes  that 
we  have  cited,  capital  could  only 
be  found  on  the  security  of  a  general 
water-rate.  That  is  to  say,  the 
new  company  must  be  invested  with 
the  sole  right  of  supply.  If.  any 
option  were  left  in  the  matter,  the 
companies  already  in  possession  of 
the  ground  would  be  able,  by  com- 
bining, to  lower  their  rates  for  a 
time,  and  to  starve  out  a  competitor 
weighted  with  so  enormous  a  capital. 
In  any  case  of  gradual  improvement 
in  supply  matters  would  in  course  of 
time  adjust  themselves.  But  to  effect 
a  total  revolution,  revolutionary 
measures  must  be  taken,  and  power 
of  enforcement  given  to  the  new 
purveyor  of  water.  Considering 
the  sum  that  is  invested  in  the 
existing  waterworks,  the  probability 
that  Parliament  would  grant  such 
powers  is  so  low  as  to  be  out  of 
reasonable'  calculation.  We  have 
seen  on  a  former  occasion  that  the 
price  at  which  water  is  now  supplied 
in  London  is  under  three  halfpence 
(more  accurately  one  and  four- 
tenths  of  a  penny)  per  metric  ton. 
At  that  rate,  London  and  the 
Thames  Valley  consumers  would 
pay  a  little  under  a  million  and 
a  half  per  annum  for  the  improved 
snpply.  But  London  already 
pays  to  the  existing  water  com- 
panies 1,165,0002.  per  annum,  out 
of  which  sum  only  a  little  more 
than  half  (662,000$.)  is  received  in 
the  form  of  interest  and  dividend  on 
capital  by  the  owners  of  the  water- 
works in  question.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  river  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  long,  running  across 
the  backbone  of  England,  would, 
of  course,  add  much  to  the  expen- 
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diture  of  a  lake,  or  a  Welsh  river 
supply,  as  compared  to  that  of  a 
supply  taken  from  the  Thames. 
But  under  the  new  arrangement  it 
would  be  necessary  to  continue 
this  payment,  or  in  some  way  to 
compensate  the  existing  proprie- 
tors. Interest  would  have  to  be 
added  on  the  new  works,  the  cost 
of  which  Mr.  Bateman  estimated 
at  eleven  millions  sterling,  requir- 
ing an  annual  payment  of  at 
least  55o,oooZ.  more.  Thus  up- 
wards of  i,2oo,oooZ.  would  be  re- 
quired for  interest.  A  further 
sum  of  8oo,oooZ.  would  probably 
$>rove  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
maintenance  of  works  and  cost  of 
distribution.  Thus  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  water- 
rates  would  be  an  immediate 
result  of  the  adoption  of  either  of 
the  schemes  for  supply  from  a  dis- 
tant source  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  an  increase  would  by  no  means 
prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  natural 
sources  whence  the  250,000,000  tons 
of  water  required  for  the  annual 
need  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
Thames  Valley  inhabitants  may  be 
derived,  there  is  really  no  room  for 
hesitation.  An  inch  of  rainfall, 
over  an  acre  of  ground,  amounts  to 
100  tons  of  water.  This  is  an 
-extremely  simple  and  convenient 
unit  for  calculation.  The  area  of 
-the  Thames  basin  above  the  pump- 
ing stations  of  the  metropolitan 
water  supply  at  Hampton  is 
2,352,640  acres.  The  area  below 
that  line  is  951,040  acres.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  over  this 
great  area  of  3,300,000  acres  is 
estimated  at  from  25  to  27  inches. 
In  the  dryest  year  in  which  rain- 
fall observations  have  as  yet  been 
made,  namely,  in  1832,  the  rain- 
fall in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
was  16' 1  inch.  Thus  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances wo  receive  from  heaven,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Thames  water- 
shed, more  than  fifteen  times  the 


utmost  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  resident  population.  Nor 
must  it  be  considered  that  the 
water,  if  supplied  to  the  metropolis 
and  large  towns,  is  chemically  lost 
to  the  country.  In  a  more  or  less 
deteriorated  shape  it  reappears.  It 
issues  from  the  drainage  of  the  towns. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  it  is, 
indeed,  at  present  conveyed  to  the 
sea  at  Crossness,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  ratepayers  are  needlessly 
enhanced  by  the  waste,  pollution, 
and  subsequent  pumping  up  of  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  storm- 
water.  But  the  application  of  the 
water  that  is  effluent  from  towns  to 
agricultural  purposes,  after  it  has 
performed  the  function  of  the  sca- 
venger, is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
sanitary  measures  of  the  day.  An 
impression  of  the  folly  and  extra- 
vagance of  the  plan  of  turning 
storm-water  into  sewers  is  becoming 
daily  more  widely  spread.  And  in 
looking  forward  to  the  regular 
supply  of  a  population  of  which  a 
part  is  rural,  a  part  suburban,  and  a 
part  urban,  it  may  fairly  be  antici- 
pated that  absolute  waste  of  water, 
such  as  now  takes  place  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  the  metropolis,  may 
be  expected  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase. 

In  the  exceptionally  dry  season 
of  1832,  taking  the  smaller  area  of 
2,300,000  acres  above  Hampton,  we 
had  a  rainfall  amounting,  in  round 
numbers,  to  four  milliards  of  tons 
of  water.  This,  as  above  remarked, 
is  nearly  sixteen  times  the  maximum 
quantity  demanded,  on  the  most 
wasteful  scale,  for  the  requirements 
of  a  population  of  five  millions  of 
souls.  The  question  that  is  most 
important  as  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  is,  In  what  manner  can  this 
fifteenth  part  of  the  rainfall  which 
is  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolitan  population  be  most 
properly  retained  for  their  use  ?  The 
question  of  cost  is,  of  course,  here 
highly  important.  But  the  greatest 
cost  is  that  of  health  and  of  life.  It 
is  therefore  rather  to  be  sought,  in 
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the  first  instance,  how  best  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  supply.  As 
to  absolute  cheapness,  no  donbt  the 
old  plan  of  a  water-wheel  at  London 
Bridge  was  the  best.  Old  engravings 
of  London  show  us  a  water-tower 
erected  fay  the  side  of  the  Thames, 
while  the  landward  arches  on  the 
City  side  of  the  venerable  structure 
of  London  Bridge  were  occupied  by 
quaint  and  cumbrous  water-wheels. 
The  tidal  force  was  pat  under  con- 
tribution. The  outfall  of  the  Thames 
provided  the  force  requisite  to  pump 
its  own  waters  for  the  supply  of 
London  citizens.  It  is  certain  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  revert  to  the 
cheapest  source  of  supply  —  the 
Thames  just  above  the  pool — at  all 
events,  until  the  limpidity  of  the 
stream  is  so  restored  that  salmon 
may  again  be  seen  sporting  in  the 
reach  now  looked  down  on  by  the 
towers  of  Westminster. 

The  observation  before  mentioned 
of  the  abundant  flow  of  pare  water 
through  the  gravel  excavation  at  Wal- 
ton is  highly  suggestive  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  mode,  of 
storing  the  rainfall.  We  can  tell,  or 
rather  we  might  tell,  if  proper  steps 
were  taken,  -what  is  the  annual  out- 
flow of  the  Thames.  If  the  Council  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
or  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
or  the  Royal  Society,  or  the  more 
actively  voluntary  Society  of  Arts, 
or  anyone  whose  business  it  is,  or 
whose  credit  would  be  improved  by 
the  effort,  would  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  our  chief  river  as  Mr.  Fowler 
has  given  to  the  Nile,  we  should 
soon  be  in  possession  of  definite 
information  on  a  subject  that  comes 
home  to  every  Londoner.  As  it 
is  estimates  differ  very  widely. 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  considers  that 
tbe  outflow  of  the  Thames  is  equal 
to  a  rainfall  of  three  inches  over  the 
watershed.  Mr.  Harrison  estimates 
the  summer  flow  of  the  river  at  one- 
sixth  of  the  rainfall.  The  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1869  exactly 
doubled  this  estimate.  When  we 
find  such    wide    divergencies    of 


opinion  as  to  a  matter  that  might 
be  so  easily  ascertained  as  the  an- 
nual flow  of  the  river,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  question,  how  much 
of  the  annual  rainfall  passes  off  in 
evaporation,  is  without  even  an  at- 
tempted solution.  Measurements 
of  evaporation  have  indeed  been 
attempted  in  some  cases.  But  all  that 
the  experimenters  have  had  in  view 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
water  vapourised  from  a  given  area 
in  a  given  time.  What  became  of  the 
vapour  thus  produced;  how  far  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  foliage  of 
plants ;  how  far  it  returned  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  dew ;  and  how 
far,  if  it  were  wafted  by  the  winds 
from  the  watershed  district  in  which 
it  arose,  it  is  replaced  by  the  vapour 
from  other  districts,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  no  one  has  yet 
even  attempted  to  guess.  But 
allowing  the  fullest  flow  for  the 
Thames  that  any  measurements 
justify,  and  allowing  for  the  freest 
action  of  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  there  must  yet 
remain  an  enormous  quantity  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  Thames  basin  that 
has  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for. 
If  this  be  only  one-third  of  the  rain- 
fall, it  will  still  be  five-fold  the  sup- 
ply needed  for  the  wants  of  the 
population. 

That  the  portion  of  the  water 
provided  by  the  rainfall  of  the 
district  in  question,  which  is  neither 
evaporated  nor  carried  to  the  sea 
by  the  ordinary  river  channel,  makes 
its  way  in  some  fashion  to  the 
ocean  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  were 
it  otherwise,  the  country  would  be 
waterlogged.  The  operations  of 
the  well-digger  and  of  the  borer 
reveal,  it  is  true,  an  ample  source  of 
subterranean  supply.  But  the  ir- 
regularity of  level  at  which  water 
is  met  in  different  portions  of  the 
basin,  as  well  as  the  difference  of 
level  in  the  same  district,  and  even 
in  the  same  wells  at  different 
seasons,  denote  that  the  sub- 
terranean store  partakes  rather  of 
the  nature  of  a  river,  cr  group  of 
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rivers,  than  of  a  lake.  A  study  of 
the  superficial  nature  of  the  country 
points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Over  the  clay  lands,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  Brent, 
a  few  hours'  rain,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  impervious  soil,  takes  the  form 
of  a  flood,  and  pours  down  over  a 
broad  space  of  ground  into  the 
Thames  near  Brentford.  On  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  watershed  districts, 
drained,  or  rather  indicated,  by  the 
Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle, 
have  no  visible  outlet  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  rainfall.  These  rivers 
seem  rather  to  lose  than  to  gain 
in  volume  as  they  approach  the 
Thames.  It  is  true  that  after 
heavy  rain  land  floods  cover  the 
low-lying  districts  of  these  river 
valleys,  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  floods  fall  is  by  no  means  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  surface 
current  over  the  meadows,  or  by 
the  increased  volumes  of  the 
streams.  On  the  other  hand,  at  no 
very  great  distance  beneath  the 
surface,  in  the  green  sand,  or  in  the 
debris  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys,  a  copious  and  unfailing 
supply  of  the  purest  water  is  con- 
stantly to  be  found.  Such  is  the 
supply  of  the  town  of  Guildford, 
pumped  from  a  well  sunk  only 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Wey — unstinted  in  quantity,  and 
unsurpassed  in  purity.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  natural 
fountain  which,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Albury, 
springs  from  the  river-courses  of 
the  chalk.  All  these  facts  point 
in  the  same  direction.  As  to  the 
country  north  of  London,  when  we 
have  left  the  chalk  and  superposed 
gravels  that  border  the  valley  of 
the  Colne,  and  passed  the  great 
ridge  of  high  land  that  stretches 
from  Stanmore  to  Barnet,  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  Boring  for 
an  artesian  well  has  been  carried  to 
the  depth,  we  have  been  told,  of 
1,200  feet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Camden  Town,   without  obtaining 


the  expected  supply  of  water.  It 
seems  as  though  this  district  were 
unpromising.  Perhaps  some  fault 
or  dislocation  connected  with  the 
line  of  the  trough  of  the  Thames 
may  cut  off  the  floods  that  poor 
from  the  south.  But  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  or  on  the  chalk 
beyond  the  barrier  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  lie  the  natural  feeding- 
grounds  of  the  London  water 
supply.  No  human  engineering  can 
form  such  reservoirs.  No  human 
art  can  ensure  so  constant  and  so 
pure  a  supply.  Not  even  can  it 
be  done  if  we  seek  the  watersheds 
of  Snowdon  or  of  Helvellyn,  and 
emulate  the  engineering  of  the 
Romans  in  costly  aqueducts. 

As  far,  then,  as  it  is  competent  to 
form  a  forecast  from  our  actual 
knowledge,  we  think  that  the  im- 
provement that  may  be  expected  in 
either  the  gas  or  the  water  supply 
of  London  is  to  be  sought  rather 
in  care  of  detail  than  in  heroic 
magnitude  of  effort.  In  the  supply 
of  coal  gas,  it  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable that  any  reduction  in  the  price 
now  regarded  as  fair  can  be  effected. 
It  is  by  the  purification  of  mineral 
oils,  and  by  the  careful  admixture 
of  cool  air  at  the  moment  of  burn- 
ing, that  we  think  the  best  hopes 
are  to  be  formed,  either  of  produc- 
ing independent  lights  for  domestic 
or  even  for  public  use,  or  of  keep- 
ing the  gas  companies  on  their  best 
behaviour.  It  is  by  the  utilisation  of 
the  ample  supplies  of  water  to  be 
found  in  and  under  the  chalk  that 
purity,  as  well  as  quantity,  are  to 
be  attained  for  the  metropolitan 
demand.  Slight  as  these  sources 
of  improvement  may  Beem  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  it 
is  possible  that  much  may  result 
from  their  careful  developemenl 
And  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it 
is  not  until  these  simple  means 
shall  have  been  tested  and  exhausted 
that  we  can  be  in  a  position  gravely 
to  entertain  any  colossal  scheme  foi 
improving  either  the  illumination 
or  the  water  supply  of  London. 
F.  R.  C. 
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EDINBURGH  looks  its  best  in 
!  the  last  days  of  May  and  the 
earnest  days  of  June.  The  gardens, 
lavishly  scattered  amid  the  masses 
of  substantial  stone  buildings,  wear 
their  first  fresh  green :  yon  can  look, 
everywhere,  into  depths  of  shade; 
and  the  air  is  fragrant  with  lilac 
and  hawthorn  blossoms.  The  Castle 
Bock  and  Arthur's  Seat  show 
sharply  against  the  bright  bine: 
through  the  openings  in  the  streets 
you  look  upon  the  not  distant  sea  : 
the  Pentland  hills  and  those  of  Fife 
are  seen  through  the  sunny  haze. 
Near  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street, 
on  the  first  floor,  you  may  sit  in 
the  great  bay-window  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  library;  and  looking 
across  the  quiet  bustle  of  the  street 
(which  never  roars),  gladden  your 
eyes  with  inexpressible  verdure, 
and  refresh  your  soul  with  the 
unfeverish  delight  of  gazing  on 
that  huge  basaltic  precipice  which 
looks  northward  upon  the  New 
Town.  Great  souls,  of  business 
aptitude,  and  plunged  at  this  season 
in  what  they  deem  the  things  of  the 
State  but  what  to  most  people  ap- 
pear as  very  pettifogging  and  sordid 
details,  do  not  condescend  to  notice 
these  things.  Mr.  Brass's  motion, 
or  that  extraordinary  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Fogystone,  shuts 
gracious  and  patient  Nature  out. 
Well,  they  have  their  reward :  their 
names  may  be  seen  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  And  for  such  honour 
the  wise  man  might  be  content  to 
die. 

Looking  out  from  that  pleasant 
bay-window,  across  the  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  you  may  discern 
upon  the  slope  stretching  from  the 
Castle  down  towards  Holyrood  a 
lofty  and  graceful  spire.  Circum- 
stances may  have  so  environed  you 
as  to  cause  that  edifice  to  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  duty.    You  ought  to 


be  there.  And  it  is  drawing  towards 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
which  is  the  hour  of  cause.  Let  us, 
with  two  or  three  more  in  like 
manner  bound,  possess  ourselves 
of  one  of  the  Club  keys,  and  enter- 
ing the  gardens,  slope  slowly  towards 
the  east,  through  green  clumps, 
across  the  railway-track,  away  up 
the  steep  and  rocky  hill.  Never 
does  the  writer  pull  up  that  brae, 
without  remembering  a  pleasant 
hour  in  which  he  led  up  it  the  most 
charming  of  living  historians,  on 
his  very  first  day  North  of  the 
Tweed :  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  view.  That  great  man  is  not 
given  to  gush,  bnt  his  observations 
were  enthusiastic:  and  the  writer 
felt  proud,  forasmuch  as  he  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  lived  in  Edinburgh. 
Et  in  Arcadid  ego.  Bat  now,  com- 
ing out  from  the  gardens  on  the 
Castle  Esplanade,  a  few  steps  down 
the  street  bring  us  to  the  building 
%  whence  soars  the  spire,  already 
named.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  handsome 
church :  though  for  ten  days  at  this 
season  yearly  used  for  purposes 
apart  (sometimes  extremely  far 
apart)  from  the  worship  of  God. 
Let  us  enter,  having  a  right  so  to 
do.  And  here  we  are  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  National 
Church,  by  law  established:  a 
Supreme  Court  beyond  which  there 
lies  no  appeal :  exercising  real  and 
great  powers,  and  thus  wholly 
unlike  that  most  respectable  de- 
bating society  which  in  England  is 
.  called  Convocation :  and  not  un- 
surrounded  by  some  circumstances 
of  State  pageantry.  It  is  fit  that 
decent  folk  be  present  at  the 
religious  services  with  which  the 
meetings  of  this  Venerable  House 
are  opened.  They  are  brief:  but 
this  year  certainly  very  decorous 
and  solemn.  Bnt  it  is  in  this 
ecclesiastical  assembly  as  in  others, 
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not  unknown:  not  many  of  the 
members  are  present  at  prayers. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  For, 
as  was  well  remarked  by  a  worthy 
lay  member  of  the  House,  their 
absence  is  not  only  unbecoming 
towards  Almighty  God,  but  in  a 
high  degree  disrespectful  to  His 
Grace  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  caution,  though  well-intended, 
failed  of  due  success.  And  morning 
by  morning  the  pleasant  face  of  the 
Earl  of  Galloway  looked  down  on 
somewhat  empty  benches  from  the 
Throne  which  he  genially  filled. 

But  the  chamber  soon  grows 
crowded  enough,  when  business  of 
any  interest  is  called  for.  Near 
four  hundred  members,  clergymen 
and  laymen,  an  elected  number 
sent  by  Presbyteries,  Universities, 
and  Boroughs,  crowd  their  ap- 
pointed seats.  And  divers  galleries 
are  packed  with  spectators,  male 
and  female.  The  arrangement  of 
the  Chamber  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  air 
becomes  terribly  hot  and  stuffy. 
And  currents  of  cold  atmosphere 
rush  bitterly  in  when  any  door  is 
opened. 

Many  years  are  gone  since  the 
writer  first  beheld  the  General 
Assembly.  Then,  he  was  a  boy, 
and  looked  with  awe  upon  the 
grave  Moderator,  arrayed  in  robes 
of  grandeur  while  in  his  Chair,  and 
while  out  of  it  wearing  for  those 
momentous  days  in  his  history  the 
regulation  court  dress  and  cocked 
hat.  It  makes  one  feel  how  time 
is  slipping  away,  when  things  come 
to  be  so  that  one  can  familiarly 
address  a  Moderator  by  his  sur- 
name, and  find  the  claim  cordially 
allowed.  One  did  not  know  how 
even  an  old  friend  might  take  it,' 
having  risen  so  high.  You  remem- 
ber how  Sydney  Smith  seriously 
cautioned  a  very  forward  lad  who 
was  going  to  meet  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  at  dinner.  'Mind,' 
said  the  Canon  solemnly,  '  Mind 
you  don't  call  hid  Howley  ! ' 

Ah,    how  things    are   changed! 


The  old  familiar  faces  are  many  of 
them  no  longer  here.  I  look  round 
the  benches :  I  still  know  most  of 
the  middle-aged  and  older  members : 
but  I  discern  a  great  many  nice- 
looking  young  fellows  among  the 
clergy,  whom  I  do  not  know  ai 
all.  A  few  .years  have  brought 
those  who  were  schoolboys,  and 
who  (one  confusedly  thought) 
always  would  be  schoolboys,  into 
the  duties  and  cares  of  men :  and 
here  they  are,  members  of  Assem- 
bly, each  set  over  his  parish  in 
some  pleasant  country  place,  as 
the  writer  used  to  be.  How  well 
I  know  their  ways;  and  all  their 
little  perplexities  and  worries  !  I 
suppose  those  who  are  growing 
old  in  any  profession,  if  they  be 
fairly  good-hearted,  know  the  warm 
flow  of  kind  feeling  towards  the 
younger  men  who  are  worthily 
starting  in  it:  but  most  of  all, 
surely,  it  is  so  in  the  Church.  If  I 
were  ass  enough  to  fancy  my 
blessing  was  worth  anything,  it 
should  go  heartily  to  many  a  quiet 
country  manse.  But  here,  Principal 
Lee  is  gone,  and  good  Professor 
Robertson  :  Dr.  Robert  Lee* 
smartest  speaker  I  ever  heard  in 
the  Assembly,  save  perhaps  his  suc- 
cessor in  Greyfriars  Dr.  Wallace  : 
best  and  greatest,  Norman  Macleod, 
best  and  greatest  despite  of  little 
things  better  otherwise:  and  he 
who  though  an  ex-moderator,  and 
many  years  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Metropolitan  University,  was 
never  to  his  friends  anything  bnt 
Tom  Crawford,  for  the  loveable 
schoolboy  of  St.  Andrew's  fifty 
years  since  was  in  him  unsophisti- 
cated to  the  last:  liberal  though 
sound  in  his  theology:  twenty 
years  ago  advanced  in  his  convic- 
tions of  the  need  of  improvement 
in  public  worship  farther  than  many 
who  now  hold'  themselves  far  ad- 
vanced :  with  the  one  weakness  of 
a  timidity  in  speaking  out  what  he 
thought,  which  was  worked  upon 
by  men  a  thousand  miles  below 
him,    intellectually    and    morally. 
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Last  to  be  named,  Dr.  Cook/ whom 
nature  intended  for  a  Chief  Justice 
or  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  per- 
verse fate  made  a  Scotch  minister. 
Yes,  these  are  gone :  but  no  doubt 
new  men  of  remarkable  ability  and 
great  fitness  for  debate  are  yearly 
drawing  ahead  of  the  ruck.  Such 
are  Dr.  Story,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Lee,  always  incisive  and  cool,  not 
always  conciliatory:  Dr.  Charteris, 
always  conciliatory  and  always  judi- 
cious, whom  you  trust  and  Hke  the 
more  the  more  you  know  him: 
above  all  Dr.  Wallace,  this  year  the 
most  frequent  speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  beyond  comparison  the 
most  brilliant.  One  or  two  of  the 
older  generation  of  Assembly  talkers 
are  still  spared :  who,  let  it  be  said 
without  offence,  might  with  great 
advantage  have  been  spared  a  good 
deal  sooner.  I  do  not  mean  by  a 
grateful  world,  to  which  they  are 
doubtless  inestimable  benefactors; 
long  may  they  abide  therein:  but 
by  the  Assembly  whose  time  they 
waste,  and  the  tone  of  whose  de- 
bates they  lower.  Vulgar  declama- 
tory appeals  to  vulgar  prejudices 
ought  not  to  be  heard  here.  That 
they  are  sometimes  heard  is  plain 
matter  of  fact. 

The  General  Assembly,  besides 
its  other  uses,  happily  provides 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  faculties 
which,  but  for  its  recurrence,  might 
rust  unoccupied  away.  During 
these  ten  days  some  clergymen,  who 
are  nobodies  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  have  their  innings,  and  make 
the  most  of  them.  You  find  that . 
men  whose  preaching  is  beyond 
words  tedious  and  poor,  have  a 
lawyer-like  faculty  for  business; 
and  can,  in  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
pettifogging  fashion,  speak  with 
considerable  ability  and  even  viva- 
city. You  may  see  such  men 
quite  happy,  going  on  hour  after 
hour  in  the  minute  discussion  of 
the  pettiest  details.  There  is  no 
topic  so  trivial,  but  what  they  will 
be  ready  to  get  up  a  debate  upon 
it  Years  ago,  in  a  jaded  house,  at  t  w  o 


in  the  morning,  I  beheld  a  preacher 
(if  he  might  be  so  styled  who  could 
not  preach  at  all)  endeavour  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  whether  or  not  it  is 
permissible  in  a  sermon  to  quote 
verse.  ,  The  way  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed that  question  was  by  strongly 
and  repeatedly  and  very  loudly  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinion  upon  it : 
as  if  anybody  cared  a  brass  farthing 
what  he  thought.  It  is  a  weakness 
about  a  deliberative  assembly  which 
sits  too  short  a  time  to  allow  men 
to  find  their  level  in  it,  that  a  glib 
and  confident  utterance  counts  for  a 
great  deal  too  much.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  estimation  which, 
according  to  Butler,  follows 

Him  who  can  express 
No  sense  at  all  in  several  languages : 

and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  a  man 
who  can  express  opinions  of  no 
value  whatsoever  with  fluency  and 
confidence,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
(that  is  needful),  and  who  has  the 
Old  Bailey  talent  of  shutting  up 
younger  members  by  some  ready 
and  insolent  retort,  also  whose  skin 
is  (morally)  about  a  foot  thick,  and 
formed  of  gutta  percha,  gets  going 
on  far  too  long  and  too  often.  You 
cannot  degrade  yourself  by  fighting 
him  with  his  own  weapons  :  and  he 
is  wholly  unaware  when  he  is 
pierced  by  yours.  Once,  indeed,  I 
remember  the  most  delicate  fence 
proving  brilliantly  successful.  It 
was  on  the  last  occasion  that  Dr. 
Lee  was  pulled  up  about  his  in- 
novations in  public  worship  at 
Greyfriars.  A  country  minister 
appeared,  with  others,  at  the  bar 
against  him,  and  made  a  very  un- 
successful speech.  Indeed,  I  do 
not.  think  I  ever  heard  a  worse. 
But,  though  very  weak,  foolish, 
and  rambling,  it  was  plainly  in- 
spired by  very  keen  feehng  against 
Dr.  Lee;  and  at  one  point  the 
speaker  said,  with  great  severity  of 
manner,  that  he  would  admit  that 
Dr.  Lee  had  been  a  very  lucky  man. 
Finally,  he  sat  down  amid  general 
laughter:    not    with  him.      Other 
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speeches  were  made :  and  at  length 
Dr.  Lee  rose  to  reply.  He  answered, 
with  much  power,  the  arguments 
of  the  other  speakers.  Finally,  he 
came  to  the  unfortunate  one 
described.  'With  regard  to  this 
speech/  he  said,  'I  shall  say  but 
one  sentence.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man declared  in  it  that  I  have  been 
a  very  lucky  man.  It  certainly  did 
occur  to  me,  as  he  went  on,  that 
upon  this  day  my  good  luck  had 
not  deserted  me.'  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  happier  sentence,  judging 
from  its  effect  on  the  House.  The 
House  roared.  Dr.  Lee's  adversary 
was  annihilated.  Had  Dr.  Lee 
battered  him,  and  danced  upon 
him  (and  there  was  temptation  to 
do  so),  a  re-action  would  have 
come,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Assembly  been  turned  in  his  favour. 
In  the  Assembly  you  may  hit  a  man 
hard,  but  not  too  hard.  If  you  do, 
it  will  hurt  yourself,  not  him.  Yet, 
though  this  be  true,  there  are  one 
or  two  habitual  talkers  who  make 
one  think  of  the  complaint  made  of 
Johnson's  way  of  arguing :  '  If  his 
pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you 
down  with  the  butt-end.'  If  their 
reasons  are  answered,  some  rough 
joke  (which  would  never  find  ad- 
mission to  Punch)  is  used  to  turn 
the  laugh  against  their  opponent. 
A  rule,  too,  with  old  hands,  appears 
to  be,  Never  admit  you  are  wrong. 
This,  too,  I  believe  is  the  way  with 
Old  Bailey  barristers.  A  worthy 
man,  speaking  in  the  Assembly, 
made  reference  to  the  teaching  of  a 
well-known  heretic  whom  he  called 
So&nus.  A  roar  pulled  him  up.  '  A 
mere  slip  of  the  tongue,1  he  said : 
*  of  course  I  meant  Socinius.'  But 
some  of  the  very  best  of  mankind 
are  lacking  in  exact  scholarship,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowed.  It  is  re- 
corded that  an  excellent  lay  member 
heard  it  stated,  in  some  report,  that 
each  student  of  divinity  in  the 
Universities  is  required  to  write  a 
Greek  Exegesis,  or  critical  exercise 
on  a  difficult  text.  '  Ah,'  said  the 
good  man,    'How  delightful  it  is 


that  in  these  days,  when  we  hear  bo 
much  of  Ecce  Homo,  every  student 
has  to  write  an  Ecce  Jesus!*  0 
sancia  simplicitae  !  Would  we  had 
more  of  it ! 

A  pleasant  characteristic  of  the 
debates  of  the  Assembly  which  has 
just  closed  is  the  great  amendment 
in  temper,  specially  in  the  discussion 
of  the  still  smouldering  question  of 
the  improvement  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  National  Church 
Poor  Dr.  Lee,  who  is  gone,  acted 
as  the  head  of  the  moral  battering- 
ram;  and  received  very  rough 
usage  while  breaking  a  way  through 
the  wall  of  unreasoning  prejudice  in 
many  conscientious  Scotch  people. 
It  is  strange  to  think,  now  that  the 
battle  is  won,  that  a  few  years 
ago  distinct  persecution  was  the 
lot  of  such  as  ventured  to  say  they 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  stand 
at  praise  in  church,  and  to  kneel 
at  prayer:  also  to  have  the  organ 
where  it  was  desired.  I  remember 
when  a  clergyman,  now  only  in 
middle-age,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  changes  of  posture,  was 
rudely  told,  in  his  Presbytery,  that 
he  had  better  be  off  to  the  Church 
of  England  if  he  wanted  these 
things.  Bullying  did  not  avail. 
That  young  clergyman  stuck  to  the 
Church  of  his  fathers,  and  now  holds 
all  but  the  best  living  in  it.  I  re- 
member when  the  ordinary  phrases 
of  courtesy  were  denied  to  Dt. 
Lee  in  public  debate :  when  not 
merely  was  he  not  '  my  friend,'  bnt 
not  even  '  the  reverend  gentleman ; ' 
he  was  That  Individual.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  I  heard  a  truly 
good  clergyman  say,  on  many 
occasions,  that  the  proposal  to 
kneel  at  prayer  and  stand  at  sing- 
ing was  suggested  by  the  Devil. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  formal 
and  lengthy  letter  of  excommuni- 
cation addressed  by  an  aged  and 
revered  minister  to  &  younger  one, 
long  his  special  friend,  but  who 
(though  not  having  himself  intro- 
duced any  '  innovation  ')  had  said 
he  saw  no  harm  in  bis  father  and 
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his  brother  having  severally  brought 
in  an  organ.  The  younger  man 
replied  impenitently ;  and  indeed 
with  some  spirit :  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  held  as  a  vital  dogma 
the  Personal  Infallibility  (not  of 
the  Pope,  but  of  himself),  was 
finally  estranged.  But  the  younger 
man  had  the  better:  Never  once, 
while  hissenior  lived  or  when  he  died, 
did  he  speak  or  write  of  him  but  as 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  of 
men.  *  A  perjured  person  :"a  man 
who  had  broken  his  ordination 
vows  : '  used  to  be  the  designation 
of  him  who  knelt  at  prayer.  Men 
of  sense  always  snapped  their  fingers 
at  that  kind  of  thing;  now  it  is 
heard  no  more.  In  the  late 
Assembly  it  was  pleasing  to  find  the 
most  courteous  and  kindly  address 
employed  by  the  most  decided  op- 
ponents and  the  hardest  hitters.  The 
exceptions  were  insignificant.  To  one 
who  (like  the  writer)  stands  in  the 
friendliest  relations  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  who  knows  their 
sterling  integrity  and  true  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  and  who  has 
often  grieved  over  the  estrangement 
and  misunderstandings  of  men  who 
if  they  had  known  must  have  re- 
spected one  another,  this  is  matter 
for  true  thankfulness.  Why  on 
earth  should  good  men  quarrel, 
because  their  points  of  view  are 
different,  and  their  heads  not  all 
of  a  bigness  ?  As  for  these  little 
bits  of  decency  in  ritual,  the  game  is 
long  since  won.  It  would  avail  just  as 
much  to  go  down  to  the  seashore  and 
make  an  abusive  speech  requiring 
the  tide  not  to  flow,  as  to  think  by 
speeches  whether  civil  or  abusive 
to  stop  the  quiet  but  resolute 
course  of  intelligent  opinion  in 
Scotland.  Indeed  it  is  start- 
ling to  look  back,  and  to  remark 
how  quickly  what  seemed  the 
most  perdurable  prejudices  have 
crnmbled  away.  Just  this  time 
twenty  years,  June  1856,  the  writer 
ventured  to  argue,  in  this  Magazine, 
with  his  estimable  brother- Scots,  in 
favour  of  the  organ.     It  is  difficult, 


doubtless,  to  argue  a  question  when 
all  the  reasons  are  on  one  side,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  stupid  preju- 
dice on  the  other.  Yet,  after  not- 
ing some  hopeful  circumstances,  the 
writer  was  constrained  to  confess 
his  belief  that  though  the  organ 
would  ultimately  excite  as  little 
wonder  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
no  one  then  Jiving  would  see  that 
time.  He  has  just  now  turned  over 
the  Scotch  Clergy  List,  and  found 
that  in  the  one  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr  he  knows  fifty-five  churches 
which  have  instrumental  music. 
Some  of  these  have  the  temporary 
make-shift  of  the  harmonium.  As 
he  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  that  district  of  the 
country,  there  may  be  various 
organs  of  whose  existence  he  is  not 
aware.  One  large  parish  near  Glas- 
gow has  seven  churches  belonging 
to  the  National  Establishment.  Six 
of  these  have  the  organ.  Even 
these  facts  do  not  bring  out  the 
existing  state  of  things.  You  must 
weigh  as  well  as  count  the  sup- 
porters of  the  organ.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  tluit  there  is  hardly  a 
man  of  the  smallest  mark  among 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
who  is  not  decided  in  his  support 
of  that  grand  instrument  of  praise. 
And  every  Scotch  newspaper  which 
I  ever  by  any  chance  see  is  clear 
upon  the  same  side.  Indeed,  the 
opposition  to  such  improvements, 
where  it  is  found,  is  possibly  now 
daffed  aside  with  somewhat  too 
much  of  impatient  contempt. 
4  Opposed  to  the  organ  ? '  I  lately 
heard  a  very  clever  representative 
of  young  Scotland  say  :  '  Why,  he 
must  be  an  idiot/  Neither  will 
appeals  to  John  Knox,  and  his  dis- 
like to  the  'kist  fa*  o'  whistles,' 
now  avail.  Men  who  believe  that 
the  Christian  Church  might  and  did 
sometimes  go  wrong  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  will  not  now  be 
readily  induced  to  accept  the  in- 
fallibility of  a  few  good  reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  matters  both  doctrinal 
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and  aesthetic.  The  writer  once 
mildly  expostulated  with  a  brilliant 
young  preacher  who  was  pleading 
enthusiastically  for  the  organ  and 
divers  other  improvements  in  the 
national  worship.  'What/  said  I 
in  saddened  tones,  'what  would 
your  covenanting  forefathers  have 
said  if  they  had  heard  you  utter 
these  sentiments?'  .And  indeed 
several  of  the  lineage  of  that  youth 
testified  even  to  the  death,  and  lie 
in  what  are  by  some  held  as  martyrs' 
graves.  He  was  hopelessly  obdu- 
rate. He  said  that  was  no  argu- 
ment. He  said  his  covenanting 
forefathers,  like  the  preceding  gene- 
rations of  his  Popish  forefathers, 
and  the  following  generations  of 
his  decent  old  moderate  ancestors, 
were  human,  and  might  go  wrong. 
He  quoted,  in  support  of  this  view, 
a  familiar  sentence  derived  from  the 
Latin  Grammar.  And  finally,  in 
tones  which  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  he  nsed  the  awful  words, 
*  Bother  my  covenanting  fore- 
fathers ! ' 

It  seemed  as  though  the  contro- 
versy, if  it  be  worth  while  calling 
it  so,  were  over.  But  there  are 
good  men  who  cannot  be  happy 
unless  in  the  midst  of  strife :  and 
some  of  these,  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  frozen-out  gardeners  by  the 
collapse  of  a  plan  for  uniting 
Presbyterian  Nonconformity  which 
had  given  them  plenty  to  do  for 
several  years,  have  recently  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  ritual  defections 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A 
society  has  been  formed  which  bears 
the  title  of  The  Presbyterian  Asso- 
ciation on  behalf  of  Purity  of  War- 
ship.  I  trust  I  give  the  name 
accurately.  I  found  it  in  the 
Scotsman  newspaper  of  one  day 
in  May  just  gone.  It  consists 
of  members  of  the  National 
Church  and  of  the  Free  Kirk.  "  I 
know  some  of  its  members :  and 
I  know  that  more  conscientious 
and  faithful  men  cannot  be 
found  anywhere.  There  is  gome- 
thing  thoroughly  respectable  in  the 


feeling  that  no  change  can  be  an 
improvement  on  the  dear  old  forms 
of  worship  we  all  knew  as  children. 
And  it  is  an  arguable  question 
whether  or  not  the  smallest  depar. 
ture  from  the  very  severest  sim- 
plicity do  not  tend  in  the  direction 
of  a  perilous  ritualism,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  devotion  is  lost  in  its  forms, 
and  a  vague  sentimental  excitement 
of  feeling  is  mistaken  for  the  actual 
worship  of  God.  Educated  folk, 
no  doubt,  have  generally  made  up 
their  minds .  on  this  matter,  and 
have  concluded  that  the  tyruth  here 
lies  in  the  degree :  and  that  a  church 
so  decorous  and  an  order  so  reverent 
as  not  to  furnish  what  may  distract 
and  hinder  our  worship,  are  good 
and  right  things.  They  have  con. 
eluded,  too,  that  the  man  who  says 
he  cannot  worship  unless  amid 
the  barest  negations  of  decent  order, 
is  the  extremest  of  all  ritualists: 
probably  with  a  great  deal  of  sour- 
ness,  narrowness,  and  ignorant  self- 
sufficiency  added  to  a  naturally 
coarse-grained  soul.  It  is  a  some- 
what offensive  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion to  take  for  granted  that  purity 
of  worship  means  bareness  of  order. 
The  authority  to  which  all  bend 
says  that  worship  must  be  '  in  spirit 
and  in  truth : '  that  is,  must  be  sin- 
cere and  hearty:  but  adds  not  a 
syllable  on  the  question  whether 
a  severely  simple  or  an  ornate  and 
stately  worship  is  the  likelier  to 
be  such.  As  for  the  principle  that 
no  worship  ought  to  be  rendered 
in  church  which  has  not  its  authority 
in  Holy  Scripture,  that  is  cordially 
accepted  by  the  improvers  of  the 
Scotch  services:  but  it  is  main- 
tained it  refers  to  the  great  outlines 
of  divine  service  and  not  to  its  lesser 
details,  which  are  left  to  be  settled 
by  men's  own  best  judgment ;  or, 
as  the  Directory  for  thePublick  Wor- 
ship of  Ood  well  says,  'according 
to  the  rules  of  Christian  prudence, 
agreeable  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  Word  of  God/  I  do  not  know 
how  many  members  this  Pure  Wor. 
ship  Society  has  got ;  nor  do  I  know 
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the  names  of  more  than  a  very  few. 
Bat,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
published  description  of  a  meeting 
ofitheldat  Edinburgh  about  the 
middle  of  May,  it  will  require  much 
heavier  metal  to  turn  the  tide  which 
is  now  running  in  Scotland.  Let 
the  mixed  metaphor  stand.  Mixed 
metaphors  are  very  good  things. 
The  men  who  appeared  at  that 
meeting  are  not  strong  enough, 
either  intellectually  or  morally,  for 
the  work  they  propose  to  do.  And 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  speeches 
made  most  be  lamented  by  all  good 
men.  Let  us  argue,  by  all  means : 
bat  do  not  let  us  scold,  nor  call 
ugly  names.  Nothing  would  induce 
the  writer  to  enter  into  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  controversy :  the  only 
individual,  in  his  judgment,  who 
can  be  entirely  satisfied  with  its 
manner  and  matter,  is  the  Devil. 
The  unfairness,  the  downright  dis- 
honesty, the  rancour,  the  vulgarity, 
the  bandying  about  of  such  words 
as  Apostacy  and  Perjury,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  the  term  Pickpocket, 
are  matters  for  national  humiliation. 
Whisky,  in  excess,  is  bad:  but 
religions  malevolence  and  dis- 
honesty are  far  worse.  The  drunk- 
ard is  an  awful  warning :  the  con- 
troversialist unhappily  oftentimes 
draws  in  good  men  to  do  likewise. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Chairman 
(whose  name  I  confess  never  to 
have  seen  or  heard  before  in  my 
life)  that  *  if  they  admit  the  organ, 
they  could  not  rest,  for  the  principle 
would  carry  them  on  not  only  to 
Episcopacy  but  to  Romanism,  with 
all  its  sensuous  worship.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Instead  of  aiding  devotion; 
it  had  always  been  found  to  destroy 
spiritual  religion.'  That  is  an 
honest  opinion,  expressed  with 
decency:  though  in  my  judgment 
jast  as  extravagant  as  to  say  that 
two  and  two  make  twenty.  All 
&r,  too,  when  another  speaker 
aid  that  'there  was  not  only 
* tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
go  the  length  of  an  organ  and  a 


hymnbook,  but  even  greater  lengths 
in  the  direction  of  loose  teaching. 
.  .  .  The  love  of  the  organ  was 
almost  infallibly  connected  with 
other  tendencies  which  he  held  to 
be  of  a  most  dangerous  kind.'  I 
cannot  see  it ;  but  others  may  dis- 
cern that  the  man  who  sings  Bock 
of  Ages  with  an  organ  accompani- 
ment, is  on  the  way  to  give  up  the 
belief  that  there  is  any  Bock 
of  Ages  at  all.  'Nothing  in  my 
hand  I  bring,  Simply  to  Thy  cross 
I  cling,'  may  really  mean  that  a 
human  being  hopes  to  save  himself 
by  pipes  and  bellows.  But  surely 
it  is  going  a  little  too  far  when  a 
respectable  clergyman  said  of  a 
party  in  the  Church  which  includes 
a  great  part  (to  say  the  least)  of 
both  its  head  and  its  heart,  that 

'  Those  innovators  evidently 
thought  that  Christ  made  a  mis- 
take when  He  sent  forth  Apostles 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  their 
opinion  He  shouhl  have  sent  forth 
a  set  of  dancing  masters,  pipers,  and 
tumblers.  (Laughter.)  He  had 
little  respect  for  these  brainless  in- 
novators, but  ho  pitied  them  to  a 
certain  extent.' 

The  Ninth  Commandment  is,  Thou 
shall  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour :  in  plainer  terms, 
Thou  shalt  not  tell  lies  to  his  dis- 
advantage. I  cannot  say  with 
what  sorrow  I  read  that  speech. 
The  man  who  made  it  is  a  truly 
good  and  faithful  man:  I  know 
him,  and  know  him  to  be  such. 
But  could  he  have  believed  what  he 
said  about  the  *  innovators '  ? 
Could  he  have  said  it  yet  not  be- 
lieved it?  If  I  were  speaking  of 
almost  any  other  person,  I  should 
suggest  a  most  painful  dilemma.  I 
will  not.  But  I  will  tell  my  reader 
the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
described  as  '  brainless  innovators.' 
Norman  Macleod  of  Glasgow  :  Prin- 
cipal Caird  of  Glasgow :  Principal 
Tulloch  of  St.  Andrews:  Dr. 
Robertson,  late  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral :  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee  :  Dr* 
MacGregor    of    Edinburgh:     Mr. 
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John  Macleod  of  Go  van:  Dr. 
Robert  Lee  of  Edinburgh :  Dr. 
Wallace  of  Edinburgh :  Dr.  Irish- 
man of  Linton :  Dr.  Story  of  Ros- 
neath:  Dr.  Lang  of  Glasgow  :  Dr. 
Donald  Macleod,  the  biographer  of 
his  illustrious  brother:  Dr.  Burns 
of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Will  that 
speaker  read  over  these  names,  and 
venture  to  repeat  his  words  ?  The 
genius,  the  eloquence,  the  devotion, 
the  sound  sense,  the  practical  use. 
fulness  of  the  Scotch  Church ; 
where  are  they,  if  not  in  these  men, 
and  the  like  of  these  men  ?  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  but  sometimes 
proper.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  Pure 
Worship  Society  worthy  to  be  named 
with  these  ? 

I  find  that  another  speaker  at 
this  meeting,  a  minister  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ordained  for  six 
years,  has  the  presumption  and  in- 
solence to  speak  of  these  devoted 
clergymen  who  desire  to  add 
solemnity  and  life  to  the  worship 
of  the  Church  as  '  a  class  of  un- 
grateful and  faithless  men.'  And 
he  goes  on  to  describe  those  whom 
he  terms  the  '  organophilists ' : 

They  embraced  all  classes,  from  the  poor 
quoad  sacra  minister  who  was  forced  into 
the  innovation  by  some  wealthy  seatholder, 
probably  a  reader  of  the  Scotsman  — 
(laughter) — entertaining  what, he  deemed 
to  be  liberal  religious  opinions,  to .  the 
highest  drawer  of  stipend  in  the  Church 
who  forced  on  his  rabid  opinions  about  ser- 
vices in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
gregation; from  the  soi-disant  lover  of 
aesthetics  who  wanted  to  refine  the  mode  of 
worship  to  the  raw  lad  entering  into  the 
ministry  who  wanted  to  get  up  a  sensation  ; 
and  from  the  minister  of  the  city  parish 
who  could  hire  an  organist,  to  his  respected 
brother  who  got  up  a  harmonium  to  please 
his  wife  and  daughter.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Yes:  laughter  and  applause.  Such 
is  the  reception  which  a  gathering 
of  men  concerned  for  the  purity  of 
God's  worship  give  to  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  have  not  heart  to  say 
more  than  that  I  read  the  speech, 
and  the  account  of  the  reception 
it  met,  with  bitter  shame  and 
humiliation.     Christian  gentlemen, 


God  help  us!  What  must  hea- 
thenish vulgarians  be  ?  The  theory 
of  the  adoption  of  the  organ  was 
concisely  stated  by  a  venerable 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  whom  I  respect 
so  much  for  his  manliness  that  I 
regret  to  find  him  in  such  com- 
pany :  '  He  believed  it  was  the 
case. that  many  men  who  had  not 
much  to  say  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing got  an  organ  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  time.'  (Laughter.)  But  as  the 
men  who  have  got  the  organ,  or 
who  have  declared  for  the  organ, 
are  the  best  preachers  in  the 
Church ;  and  as  some  of  them  are 
nothing  at  all  if  not  preachers ;  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  will  under- 
rate their  vocation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  statement  is  one  of 
those  loose  ones  which  some  theo- 
logians make,  without  the  smallest 
foundation,  to  the  prejudice  of 
such  as  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 
Every  little  contemptible  bit  of 
stupid  and  spiteful  gossip  is  grabbed 
at,  and  eagerly  put  about.  Infor- 
mation obtained  as  creditably  as 
by  listening  at  keyholes  may  be 
read  in  the  lower  class  of  news- 
papers. The  most  innocent  actions 
are  suspected  and  misrepresented. 
The  defence  of  the  faith  is  under- 
taken by  some  individuals  with  all 
the  arts  of  lying  and  slandering. 
I  could  easily  quote  chapter  and 
verse  for  what  I  say:  but  it  is 
really  not  worth  while.  And  after 
all,  if  a  young  clergyman  goes  on 
faithfully  doing  his  duty,  he  will 
live  down  the  tattle  of  the  deplo- 
rable creatures  who  go  about  tell- 
ing that  his  church  is  called 
Smith9 8  Theatre,  or  that  he  calls 
the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
of  his  household  Matins  and 
Vespers,  or  that  it  is  suspected 
he  intends  having  service  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Ananias.  Neither 
need  he  mind  at  all  though  his 
humble  endeavours  after  some 
little  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in 
God's  house  are  .deemed  by  some 
beings  as  Popish;  or  (as  they 
generally  render  the  word)  Poppish. 
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It  has  happened  to  him  as  it  has  to 
his  betters.  An  illustrious  Dean  had 
the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists 
placed  in  the  reredos  of  his  great  and 
famous  church.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  beginning  '  Thou  miserable 
Idolater!'  I  heard  him  tell  the 
story  with  much  enjoyment.  All 
the  idiots  in  this  country  are  not  in 
places  of  restraint.  That  is  the 
sum  of  the  matter. 

Of  course,  no  wise  clergyman 
will  ever  press  improvements  in 
ritual  upon  honest  folk  who  in  an 
ill-informed  conscientiousness  object 
to  them.  Such  good  people  must 
be  gradually  educated.  And  even 
a  small  minority  in  a  congregation 
which  desires  to  keep  the  dear  old 
way  is  entitled  to  much  kind  con- 
sideration. But  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
cannot  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
a  handful  of  the  stupidest  and 
nrat  ignorant  persons  in  the 
country  are  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  worship  of  the  National 
Church.  Already  the  disposition 
to  act  upon  that  notion  has  driven 
out  of  the  Church  those  whom  she 
can  ill  spare.  And  I  cannot  ima- 
gine an  event  more  to  be  depre- 
cated by  every  patriot,  than  that 
instead  of  rich  and  poor  meeting 
together  in  Divine  worship,  the 
educated  class  should  be  gathered 
in  one  church,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  another.  Things 
We  gone  much  too  far  in  that 
direction  already.  And  the  social 
results  have  been  disastrous.  Those 
members  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy 
who  do  not  worship  with  the  vast 
majority  of  their  countrymen  have 
made  themselves  an  alien  class, 
parted  by  a  deep  gulf  from  the 
sympathy  of  their  humbler  neigh- 
bors. Had  they  stuck  by  the 
National  Church,  they  might  have 
done  much  to  ameliorate  it  in  divers 
*ays.  They  would  have  strengthen- 
ed the  hands  of.  the  more  intel- 
ligent among  its  clergy  and  laity. 
in  the  parishes  where  they  attend 


the  parish  church,  they  have  done 
incalculable  good,  aesthetic,  moral, 
and  political.  It  is  not  too  late, 
even  yet,  to  retrace  mistaken  steps; 
and  to  make  Scotland,  ecclesiasti-  * 
cally,  what  devout  and  enlightened 
men  would  desire  to  see  it.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
National  Church  is  at  present  the 
rallying  point  of  everything  in  this 
country  which  is  in  the  best  sense 
Conservative.  But  the  Church 
must  open  her  eyes  to  the  signs 
of  the  times  ;  and  permit  the  freest 
latitude  in  theological  theory,  so  the 
two  or  three  main  things  be  right ; 
and  the  utmost  flexibility  and  va- 
riety in  ritual,  so  the  old  lines  be  in 
the  main  adhered  to.  Let  the  wor- 
ship be  essentially  the  traditional 
worship  of  the  Kirk  in  her  best  days ; 
but  let  reasonable  reform  be  wel- 
comed from  all  sides,  and  where  a 
congregation  is  practically  unani- 
mous let  it  have  (in  reason)  what 
service  it  pleases.  The  Church  of 
England  has  always  had  this  free- 
dom of  ritual.  Though  the  prayers 
to  be  said  be  the  same*  and  the 
Psalms  and  Lessons,  with  what 
variety  that  order  may  be  rendered ! 
Read  quietly  in  a  sick-room,  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered :  rising  to 
the  fitnesses  of  a  parish  church  with 
a  small  or  a  great  congregation; 
developing,  finally,  to  the  glory  of 
the  worship  of  a  vast  crowd  in  a 
majestic  cathedral,  where  one  is  made 
to  feel  that  here,  indeed,  in  all  things, 
the  offering  is  of  man's  very  Best. 
No  one  has  proposed,  south  of  the 
Tweed,  to  enforce  a  senseless  and 
unattainable  uniformity.  Let  the 
like  healthful  variety  in  substantial 
unity  be  frankly  permitted  and 
recognised  in  Scotland  too.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  a  law  that  an 
educated  congregation  in  a  great  or 
small  city  shall  not  have  instrumen- 
tal music  or  meet  for  worship  on 
Christmas-day,  till  every  outlying 
flock  in  the  Hebrides  agrees  to  give 
them  leave  to  do  so,  would  (if  suc- 
cessful) simply  drive  educated  Scot- 
land out  of  the  Church.    If  our  sons 
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and  daughters  are  not  suffered  to 
find  what  they  desire  in  the  Church, 
they  will  go  elsewhere  and  get  it 
all. 

But  I  feel  I  had  better  stop.  I 
have  got  into  a  line  on  which  I  could 
go  on  at  interminable  length,  but  in 
a  fashion  which  would  be  wholly 
without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine.  There  is  much  more 
I  shonid  have  liked  to  tell  them :  as 
about  the  abolition  of  patronage  and 
how  it  works  and  promises  to  work : 
the  attempts  made  to  conciliate  Non- 
conformists and  the  success  attend* 
ing  these :  the  distinct  tendency  to 
play  to  the  galleries  which  in  some 
quarters  now  prevails,  no  doubt  in 
the  desire  to  dish  the  Dissenters : 
the  hope  that  certain  folk  who  left 
the  Church  because  they  were  so 
bigoted,  ignorant,  and  stupid,  may 
through  these  same  characteristics 
be  induced  to  return  to  her :  the  very 
small  encouragement  hitherto  given 
to  that  hope.  I  lately  read  a  pam- 
phlet by  a  conspicuous  Free  Church- 
man in  the  North,  in  which  the  clergy 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  pharisaic 
condemnation  which  have  probably 
hardly  been  equalled  since  the  occa- 
sion when  an  individual  standing  in 
the  temple  thanked  God  that  he  was 
not  as  other  men.  There  is  some- 
thing grievous,  too,  in  the  fashion  in 
which  competing  '  bodies '  advertise 
their  liberality  in  giving  money. 
Apparently  every  shilling  spent  on 
the  whitewashing  of  a  chapel  is 
noted  down  and  reckoned  up,  so 
that  a  great  total  may  be  published 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 
There  are  men  to  whom  all  this 
appears  in  the  last  degree  degrading 
to  all  concerned.  Yet  no  doubt  it 
has  its  effect.  And  some  day  it  will 
all  be  quoted  in  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  whole, 
with  all  drawbacks,  the  out-look  is 
hopeful.    There  are  good  men  in  all 


Scottish  communions.  The  writer 
has  valued  friends  in  all.  Bat  tho 
intelligence  of  the  country  is  more 
and  more  rallying  to  the  National 
Church;  and  the  energy  of  her 
clergy  approaches  to  the  feverish. 
She  has  passed  through  the  fires 
before:  nee  tamen  consumebatnr.  It 
will  be  so  again. 

But  we  must  get  out  of  this  stuffy 
chamber.  There  is  pure  air  out- 
side, and  there  are  green  trees.  One 
or  two  of  the  Assembly's  decisions 
were  reactionary  and  regrettable. 
others  were  in  a  high  degree  go- 
ahead.  It  will  all  come  right  next  May. 
There  is  one  comfort :  I  never  saw  a 
better  Moderator.  Suave,  dignified, 
handsome,  quite  youthful-looking 
after  his  faithful  service  of  six  and 
thirty  years,  pretty  close  to  the  ideal 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  gentle- 
man,  not  lacking  in  the  business 
talent  of  his  race,  was  Dr.  George 
Cook,  whom  the  writer  is  proud  to 
call  his  dear  friend.  He  arose  to 
give  his  closing  address  at  1 1.30  on 
the  eveningof  Monday,  May  29,  and 
he  talked  good  sense  with  good 
taste  till  1  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  30. 
Then  His  Grace  followed  with  a 
little  speech,  genial  and  dignified: 
next,  the  ancient  verses  of  the  bun- 
dred  and  twenty-second  psalm  (the 
last  three)  were  sung  to  St.  Paul's, 
as  they  always  are ;  and  the  crowded 
assembly  was  dismissed  with  the 
benediction.  In  the  chilly  dawn  the 
members  walked  away  to  their 
several  places  of  abode,  pleased  that 
things  had  ended  well,  yet  bidding 
each  other  farewell  rather  sadly. 
Princes  Street  was  silent ;  the  trees 
in  the  gardens  were  fragrant;  the 
Castle  Rock  was  grim,  not  caring  in 
the  least  about  any  General  Assem- 
bly. We  must  get  away  home,  and 
take  to  work  again.  And  there  will 
be  things  innumerable  to  do. 
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A  FEW  miles  from  the  small 
Ayrshire  town  of  Girvan,  a 
harbour  town  with  little  or  no 
shipping,  which  Mr.  Stuart- Glen nie 
somewhat  fancifully  identifies  with 
the  Arthurian  Gafran,  there  stands 
bj  the  roadside,  embowered  in 
mighty  ash  trees,  one  of  the  rarest 
of  rains  in  this  country,  that  of  a 
deserted  parish  church.  Somehow 
or  other,  the  village  to  which  it 
belonged,  the  village  of  Dailly, 
dwindled  away  here,  and  changed 
its  location,  just  about  the  time  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  A  new  church  was  con. 
seqnently  built,  instead  of  repairing 
the  old  one,  at  a  more  thickly  in- 
habited locality  four  miles  away, 
and  the  village,  arranging  itself 
gradually  around  it,  was  called 
New  Dailly.  The  change  took 
place  exactly  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  peace 
was  assured  for  ever  to  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland. 

This  ruined  building,  whose  origin 
dates  long  before  the  Reformation, 
has  two  belfries,  and  is  otherwise  a 
problem  to  the  antiquary,  while 
around  its  rubble-bnilt  walls  lie 
the  remains  of  the  historic  families 
of  Boyds,  Cathcarts,  and  Kennedys, 
still  indicated  by  long  narrow 
gravestones  bearing  the  cross- 
handled  sword  or  the  foliated 
cross  the  whole  length  of  the 
stone,  which  has  sometimes  been 
economically  used  over  again, 
names  or  initials  of  a  later  date 
being  cut  across  the  older  sculp- 
ture. In  this  graveyard  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  are  only  poor  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
still  try  to  get  their  dead  interred ; 
a  privilege  not  so  easily  had  now, 
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as  a  proprietor  of  land  adjoining, 
or  more  probably  his  presump- 
tuous and  obsequious  factor,  has 
advanced  an  absurd  claim  of  pri- 
vate possession  to  this  parish  en- 
closure, sacred  to  the  descendants 
of  those  who  lie  under  the  multi- 
tude of  headstones,  which  still 
receive  an  occasional  addition, 
while  the  early  ones  of  the  same 
families  are  gradually  becoming 
illegible. 

The  people  of  these  parts  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  places 
where  they  were  born,  and  almost 
everyone,  small  as  well  as  great, 
know  where  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  lived,  and  where  they 
now  lie.  Once  a  year  there  is  in 
this  sacred  enclosure  an  open-air 
preaching,  to  which  a  large  con- 
course from  far  and  near  as- 
sembles. This  scene — with  stal- 
wart farm  labourers,  light-haired 
Ayrshire  lasses,  and  old  people 
from  Girvan  or  from  the  hills, 
everyone  with  the  Bible  in  hand, 
sitting  about  on  the  turf,  while 
two  or  three  ministers,  raised  on 
a  certain  group  of  flat  monuments 
close  against  the  ruined  wall, 
address  them  by  turns — reminds 
one  of  the  ancient  hill-side  Cove- 
nanters' meetings,  and  seems  to 
show  us  that  the  old  Presbyterian 
spirit  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
that  there  are  men  still  living, 
if  need  were,  to  fight  again  the 
battle  of  the  Lord  with  tho  sword 
of  Gideon. 

The  psalm-singing  and  prayer 
being  ended,  families  and  groups 
are  to  be  seen  as  the  sun  goes 
down  over  the  distant  sea — for 
this  is  an  evening  service — de- 
ciphering the  names  on  the  tomb- 
stones,   and    congregating    about 
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one  particular  spot,  to  which  wo 
were  consequently  attracted.  Here 
we  found  a  most  interesting  record, 
a  lately-erected  monument  of  some 
importance  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing,  within  which,  also  lies  a 
square  stone  rudely  inscribed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
hand  of  the  itinerant  enthusiast 
called  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Old 
Mortality.  This  inscription,  which 
is  reproduced  on  the  lately  erected 
obelisk,  runs  as  follows : 

Here  lies 
The  corpse  of  John  Semple, 
who  was  shot  by  Kilkerran, 
at  command  of  Cornet  James 

Douglas.    Also,  here  lies 

Thomas  M'Clorgan,  who  was 

shot  uncertain  by  whom ; 

For  their  adherence  to  the  Word 

And  the  covenanted  work  of  Reformation, 

1685. 

Deeply  interested  by  thus  coming 
so  characteristically  on  this  memo- 
rial of  the  struggle  for  religious 
freedom,  most  prolonged  and  most 
cruel  perhaps  in  modern  European 
history,  carefully  re-edified  in  its 
native  place  under  the  great  old 
ash  trees  and  beside  the  deserted 
church,  I  enquired  for  other  remains 
of  the  period,  and  was  directed  to 
various  similar  though  less  interest- 
ing  or  less  authentic  monuments. 
One  was  the  gravestone  of  a  farmer 
who  had  fought  at  the  disastrous 
struggle  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  but 
who  had  escaped  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  insurgents  there  taken 
prisoners  were  driven  like  an  im- 
mense flock  of  sheep  into  Edinburgh 
and  confined  for  months  without 
shelter  and  without  sufficient  food 
in  the  Greyfriars  graveyard,  a  place 
which  is  now,  with  all  its  monu- 
ments of  the  rich  citizens  of  old 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting historic  spots  in  Scotland. 
This  Dailly  soldier  for  the  faith  had 
outlived  the  Stuarts  in  authority,  and 
had  died  in  his  bed.  There  was  also 
a  large  flattish  square-shaped  stone, 
said  to  have  been  the  hearthstone 


of  a  martyr  who  had  been  sabred  by 
the  dragoons  as  he  stood  by  his  own 
fireside ;  the  bloody  hearthstone  on 
whioh  he  died,  as  the  tradition  says, 
having  been  brought  out  with  the 
body  and  laid  upon  his  grave.  This 
story,  although  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  except  that  the  stone  it- 
self has  no  resemblance  to  any  ordi- 
nary kind  of  gravestone,  is  not  so 
unlikely  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  as 
the  cottage  fire  in  these  times  was, 
like  the  ancient/octu,  simply  lighted 
on  the  hearth;  which  was  a  stone 
not  sunk  into  the  floor,  but  rising  a 
few  inches  over  it. 

The  parish  clergy  of  Scotland 
have  this  invaluable  qualify  above 
those  of  the  Southern  Church — they 
feel  an  antiquarian  and  patriotic 
interest  in  their  localities.  This 
interest  they  share  with  the  heritors 
or  landed  proprietors ;  and  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  not  far  to  seek — some 
parts  of  Scotland,  as  Ayrshire  and 
Stirlingshire,  where  the  struggles  for 
independent  national  life  were  most 
persistently  fought  out,  teeming 
with  historical  associations.  By 
the  friendly  help  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen  I  was  soon  enabled  to 
realise  very  vividly  the  time 
mentioned  on  Semple' s  monument 
in  connection  with  the  locality.  In 
the  first  place,  was  there  anything 
further  known  with  certainty  re- 
garding the  three  men  recorded  by 
the  chisel  of  Old  Mortality— of  John 
Semple  himself,  of  the  Laird  of 
Kilkerran  of  that  generation,  and 
of  the  Cornet  who  bore  the  good 
name  of  Douglas?  Of  the  first 
two  I  soon  found  there  was;  bnt 
nothing  of  the  third,  who  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  hope  he  per- 
severed in  his  noble  course  till  the 
end,  and  that  he  was  the  Lieutenant 
Douglas  who  died  at  Killiecrankie, 
affording  a  day  or  two's  feast  to  the 
corbies  of  that  half-starved  district. 

In  Wodrow's  EMory  of  the  Kirk 
the  narrative  of  the  murder  of 
Semple  is  very  complete.  Although 
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graphic  enough,  however,  his 
1  signed  and  attested '  account  is 
rather  too  long  to  quote.  It  acquits 
the  Laird  of  Kilkerran  from  the 
degradation  of  killing  with  his  own 
hand  an  innocent  man  at  the  order 
of  a  Cornet ;  but  it  relates  that  he 
was  at  the  time  living  not  at  Kil- 
kerran, bat  at  his  house  of  Eldington, 
close  to  the  farm  of  Semple,a  harmless 
but  intelligent  man,  who  had  never 
borne  arms  against  the  Government, 
and  who  was  only  accused  of  avoid- 
ing the  episcopal  service,  and  har- 
bouring Covenanting  ministers  in 
defiance  of  the  prohibition.  Possibly 
out  of  fear  of  the  military,  a  bri- 
gade of  Highland  savages  brought 
from  the  far  North,  because  the 
Gael  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Lowlander,  or  the  collected  off- 
scourings of  creation  called  dra- 
goons, who  had  established  them- 
selves in  some  force  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  supplied  their 
commissariat  by  pillage  of  the  dis- 
affected, the  laird  offered  to  conduct 
a  party  to  Semple's  homestead.  The 
offer  being  accepted,  he  actually  did 
so,  having  first  regaled  the  soldiers 
at  his  own  house.  It  was  in  April 
and  at  midnight  :  (  John,  hearing 
the  sound  of  their  feet  about  the 
steading,  and  a  confused  noise  of 
whispering,  dreaded  what  was  the 
matter,  and  at  length  concluded  to 
venture  his  escape  out  at  a  narrow 
window;'  but  just  as  he  was  'half- 
out  and  half  in,'  five  or  six  shots 
discharged  at  once  brought  him 
down.  This  feat  accomplished, 
'  they  and  the  said  laird  went  to  the 
barns  of  Bargany,  and  drank  and 
caroused  till  next  night.' 

Both  the  places  mentioned,  Bar- 
gany and  Kilkerran,  which  are  a 
few  miles  away,  still  exist  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  families.  The 
great  houses  nearest  the  ruined 
church,  with  its  monuments,  stood 
then  exactly  the  same  as  now — large 
peel  towers  with  circular  staircases 
and    coign    turrets,    like    French 


houses  of  the  Bame  date,  and  large 
additions  built  on,  with  walls 
rough-cast  and  dormer  windows. 
These  are  Killochan,  the  place  of 
the  Cathcarts,  one  of  the  early 
Scottish  boronetcies;  and  Penkill, 
the  seat  of  a  still  older  family,  the 
Boyds,  whose  history  dates  in  the 
Kilmarnock  line  from  the  days  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Penkill 
Castle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  houses  in  Ayrshire,  and  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  present 
writer  in  a  series  of  sonnets  and 
pictures  lately  published.  The 
earliest  part  of  the  house  was  built 
about  1500,  a  thick- walled  high 
tower ;  the  corner  turrets  in  the  top 
room  of  which,  with  their  three 
loopholes  for  arrows  or  musketry, 
have  been  turned  into  dressing 
closets,  the  room  itself  having  been 
decorated  in  a  fantastic  manner. 
Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
to  quote  the  sonnet  he  wrote  about 
this  chamber,  which  was  originally 
in  the  language  of  the  ballads  : 

THB    BOWER. 

In  the  old  house  there  is  a  chamber  high, 
Diapered  with   wind-scattered    plane-tree 

leaves; 
And  o'er  one  corbelled  window  that  receives 
The  sunrise,  we've  inscribed  right  daintily, 
1  Come,  0  fair  Horn,  fulfilling  prophecy ! ' 
Over  another,  western  watch  doth  keep, 
Is  writ,  '  0  Eve,  bring  thou  the  nurseling 

Sleep!' 
Adorning  the  old  walls  as  best  we  may. 
For  up  this  bower-stair  in  long-vanished 

years, 
The  bridegroom  brought  his  bride  an*  shut 

the  door  ; 
Here  too  closed  weary  eyes  with  kindred's 

tears, 
While  mourners'  feet  were  hushed  upon 

the  floor : 
And  still  it  seems  these  old  trees  and  brown 

hills 
Eemember  also  our  past  joys  and  ills. 

Shortly  after  the  Reformation,  be- 
fore the  Church  government  or 
forms  of  worship  were  fixed,  one  of 
the  Boyds  of  Penkill  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow ;  but  after  that 
they  adhered  steadily  to  Prebby- 
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terianism,  and  several  great  lights 
in  the  Kirk  belonged  to  the  family. 
One  of  these,  who  was  also  a  poet, 
Zacherie,  preached  before  CromweJL 
and  called  him  very  hard  names  to 
his  face — the  '  eccentric  old  gentle- 
man ! '  as  Carlyle  styles  him.  The 
tradition  is  that  Thurloe  wished  the 
Protector  to  give  him  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  fearless 
preacher;  bnt  that  Cromwell  an- 
swered him  that  he  would  deal  with 
him  in  a  different  fashion,  and  sent 
for  him  to  eat  and  drink  with  him 
in  his  lodgings ;  with  which  in- 
vitation the  minister  complied, 
when  they  settled  into  prayer,  and 
the  Protector  continued  his  sup- 
plication for  three  hours,  to  the 
astonishment  and  delight  of  the 
Rev.  Zacherie. 

Some  extracts  from  the  poetry  of 
this  remarkable  man  were  published 
by  Pennant,  and  have  been  often 
quoted  as  the  most  absurd  on 
record ;  and  some  verses  there  are  in 
his  'Flo were  of  Zion1  that  no  doubt 
bear  out  this  character,  as  the 
soliloquy  of  Jonah  after  the  whale 
had  swallowed  him,  and  he  cries, 

What  house  is  this  ?  Here's  neither  fire  nor 

candle, 
Where  I  no  thing  but  guts  of  fishes  handle? 

Or  where  the  sailors  find  him  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  in  the  storm, 
and  question  him  as  to  his  business 
there,  when  he  replies, 

I  am  a  man  come  of  the  Hebrew  nation ; 
lam  a  prophet,  that's  my  occupation ! 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
these  simplicities,  absurdities  if  you 
will,  do  not  enhance  the  interest  of 
the  poems,  which  are  full  of  curious 
matter  and  novel  points  of  view, 
mixed  with  passages  of  considerable 
power.  This  'Historic  of  Jonah,' 
for  example,  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  Shipmaster  of  Tarsus,  the 
Sailors,  Jonah,  the  men  of  Niniveh, 
and  the  King  thereof,  ( The  Lord  * 
being  an  interlocutor,  who  acts  a 
part  somewhat  like  the  chorus  in 


the  ancient  drama.  When  Jonah 
sneaks  out  of  the  way  on  shipboard 
we  have  the  following : 


THE  LOBD. 


It  is  my  mind  to  suffer  for  a  space 

That  seas  be  calm  and  that  the  winds  do 

cease; 
HI  let  the  main  saile  flap  against  the  yard, 
So  that  no  use  of  compass  or  of  card 
Be  for  a  while,  that  when  the  storm  shall 

blowe 
,°o  suddenly,  the  sailors  then  may  know 
That    Heaven's    in  wrath    against   some 

wicked  sinner 
That  is  aboord  the  ship  and  lurketh  in  her. 
O  ye,  my  winds,  that  hitherto  your  course 
Have  barred  in,  break  out  with  all  your 

force! 
Let  them  to  know  my  wrath  is  kindled  hot, 
Make  seas  to  swell  e'en  like  a  seething  pot, 
Blow  hard  until  to  hells  they  down  be  driv'n, 
And  mount  again  up  to  the  very  HeaVn. 

There  were  other  poets  besides 
this  clergyman  in  the  family. 
Robert,  who  was  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  wrote 
in  Latin,  his  longest  poem  being 
entitled  4  Ad  Christum  servatorem 
Hecatonibe;'  and  Mark  Alexander, 
one  of  the '  Scotchmen  Abroad,'  who 
fought  in  the  French  service,  and 
studied  law  at  Toulouse.  Born  in 
1562  at  Penkill,  he  returned  there 
to  die ;  and  his  poems,  also  in  Latin, 
twelve  in  number,  with  the  names 
of  flowers,  EosOy  Lilium,  Nardus,  Ac, 
are  preserved,  but  still  in  manu- 
script as  far  as  I  know. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable 
facts  in  Scottish  history  is  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Stuarts  after 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  the 
most  tyrannical  and  useless  per- 
secution— an  •  enthusiasm  existing 
even  in  parts  of  the  country  that 
had  suffered  severely.  The  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of 
England,  while  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  worst  time  of  the  persecution, 
attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  at  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  enjoyed  looking  on 
when  the  torture  of  the  boot  was 
inflicted,  as  if  it  were  an  interesting 
experiment.     On  one  occasion,  re- 
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lafced  by  Wodrow,  one  of  the  lords, 
perhaps  to  please  the  Duke,  accused 
the  gaoler  of  not  striking  with  all 
his  might ;  on  which  the  man  offered 
his  accuser  the  mallet  and  bade 
him  do  it  himself!  Buckle  men- 
tions this  habit  of  the  Duke,  and 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  for 
such  a  wretch,  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature,  so  many  should  have  risked 
tbeir  fortunes  and  their  lives. 
While  the  Boyds  of  Penkill  and 
Trochrague  were  steady  patriots 
and  Presbyterians,  the  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family,  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lost  his  head 
for  the  Pretender. 

To  return  from  this  long  digres- 
sion, a  few  days  after  our  first  con- 
versation my  intelligent  friend 
procured  me  a  sight  of  the  earliest 
record-book  of  the  Kirk  Sessions 
of  the  parish,  telling  me  that  I 
would  there  find  something  more 
about  Kilkerran.  This  curious  frag- 
mentary note-book  had  been  lined 
with  transparent  paper  and  carefully 
bound.  The  writing  of  the  earliest 
portion  was  more  like  that  of  1550 
than  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  required  some  care  at 
first  to  decipher ;  but  the  trouble 
was  fully  rewarded,  for  I  found  to 
my  great  amusement  the  tables 
turned  on  the  cowardly  creature, 
the  laird,  the  Kirk  Session  having 
made  him  stand  in  sackcloth  in  the 
church  every  Sunday  for  nearly 
half  a  year,  not  indeed  for  the 
murder  of  Semple,  but  for  the 
'deadly  sin'  of  a  breach  of  the 
seventh  commandment ! 

But  the  more  I  read  in  this 
Sessions-book,  which  began  shortly 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
when  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  attained 
to  it  8  highest  power,  the  more  in- 
teresting it  became.  Here  was  an 
unquestionable  record,  hitherto  un- 
edited, of  the  'tyranny'  of  Pres- 
byterianism  so  startlingly  described 
by  Buckle  in  the  third  volume  of 


his  History  of  Civilisation.  '  When 
the  Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  may  search  history 
in  vain  for  any  institution  which 
can  compare  with  it,  except  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  Between  these 
two  there  is  a  close  and  intimate 
analogy,'  are  the  words  with  which 
he  concludes  his  absurdly  sensa- 
tional invective  against  a  Church 
which  was  always  much  more  the 
servant  than  the  master  of  the 
people,  and  which  in  no  instance 
whatever  administered  punishment 
to  its  dissenters  or  enemies.  The 
identity  of  the  people  and  the 
clergy  he  owns  more  than  once ; 
but  he  never  notices  the  fact  that 
the  Church  never  had  the  power  to 
punish  heresy,  and  never  tried  to 
do  so,  while  its  own  members  could 
disobey  it,  and  did  in  effect  con- 
stantly disobey  it,  the  only  autho- 
rity the  Kirk  ever  had  being 
popular  approbation!  'In  1603,' 
he  says,  '  James  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  It  lasted,  with 
few  interruptions,  eighty-five  years, 
and  during  its  continuance  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  never  wavered ;  they 
were  always  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
steady  to  the  good  cause.  Besides 
being  the  champions  of  popular 
liberty,  they  were  the  champions 
of  popular  independence.'  Yet  he 
constantly  recurs  to  the  monstrous 
exaggeration  that  they  abused  their 
power,  and  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  whereas  the  lay  elements 
in  the  Sessions  and  Presbyteries 
were  more  powerful  than  the 
clerical,  because  more  numerous. 
In  the  Kirk  Sessions-book  of  the 
Parish  of  DaiUy,  the  minister's 
name  never  occurs  except  at  his 
ordination  in  1691,  with  which 
event  the  record  begins;  and  the 
only  mention  of  him  afterwards  is 
his  presence  at  the  meetings.  The 
adherents  of  the  national  form  of 
faith  died  for  it  by  hundreds 
on   the    scaffold;     but     from    the 
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moment  of  its  ascendency  no 
bodily  punishment  by  force  ap- 
pears in  history,  and  its  penances 
were  purely  ecclesiastical,  and 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  Just  the  year  before 
Semple  was  shot  while  escaping  by 
the  window,  '  half  in  and  half  out,' 
George  Martin,  a  '  reader '  or  pro- 
bationer of  the  parish  of  Dailly, 
was  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket  of 
Edinburgh;  but  when  the  turn  of 
the  Kirk  comes  we  hear  of  no  re- 
venge, nor  so  much  as  retributive 
justice.  The  Laird  of  Kilkerran 
conforms  and  kisses  the  rod,  stand- 
ing in  sackcloth,  for  adultery ;  but 
he  is  not  shot,  nor  even  lynched, 
dying  in  his  bed.  And  yet  Buckle 
compares  the  action  of  the  Kirk  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition — 
the  cruellest  and  blackest  institution 
of  the  cruellest  religion  the  world 
has  ever  6een. 

We  are  not,  however,  writing  a 
defence  of  the  Scotch  or  their 
Kirk,  the  most  simple  and  national 
of  all  Kirks,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
give  the  reader  some  specimens  of 
the  curious  Sessions-book.  The 
meetings  are  almost  invariably  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and 
to  correct  the  crying  sins  of  the 
district,  which  are  generally 
breaches  of  the  Fourth  or  of  the 
Seventh  Commandments.  The  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  is  the 
signal  for  a  searching  enquiry,  and, 
if  confession  is  not  immediately 
made,  the  investigation  goes  on 
with  unflinching  perseverance  for 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Craw- 
ford and  Ann  Kennedy,  the  *  sede- 
runts.'  relating  to  which  go  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume. 
As  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  as 
showing  the  modus  operandi,  we 
give  the  following  quotation : 

Daillie,  October  26,  '93.  (1693)    The  minr. 
and  elders  mett  after  sermon,  and  after 
prayer, 
James  Hntchesone  and  William  Gordoun 


are  appointed  to  goe  to  Mayboll  the  next 


week,  and  to  ask  Ann  Kennedie  if  she  be 
with  child,  and  to  whom  it  is. 

November  23rd. 

Ann  Kennedie  confesseth  herself  to  be 

with  child,  and  says  it  is  to  John  Craufurd. 

John  CraufBrd  compeired,  and  denieth 

that  ever  he  had  any  dalling  with  said 

Ann. 

January  14th,  '04. 
John  Craufurd  is  to  be  cited  here  the 
next  Sabbath  for  the  second  time. 

January  21st,  '94. 
John  Craufurd  of  Ballgarrath  compeired 
for  the  second  time,  and  still  denies  that  he 
had  any  dealling  with  Ann  Kennedie ;  but 
confesseth  that  he  came  into  Drumburle 
yeard  at  the  yett,  under  the  clouds  of  the 
night,  she  being  there.  And  sat  down  with 
her  at  a  tree  root,  and  that  the  peoples 
looking  out  of  the  window  caused  him  to 
leave  her  and  go  over. 

February  25th,  '94. 

James  Hutcheson  and  William  Gordoun, 
being  appointed  to  wait  on  Ann  Kennedie 
when  she  was  in  labour,  report  that  the 
said  Ann  declared  to  them  with  solemn 
assevorans,  that  she  never  knew  a  man  but 
John  Craufurd  of  Balgarrath.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  cited  against  the  third  day  of 
March. 

March  3rt,  '94. 

The  minister  reports  that  he  went  to  Ann 
Kennedie  upon  Tuesday  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Feberwary,  and  that  she  b.  the  same  to 
him  that  she  said  to  James  Hutcheson  and 
William  Gordoun,  after  he  had  told  her 
that  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  dying  person. 

John  Craufurd  compeired,  and  after  he 
was  obtested  to  be  ingenuous,  he  answered 
that  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  he  b.  be- 
fore, and  desyred  that  the  witness  might  be 
tryed  as  narrouly  as  possible. 

John  Baird  in  Killkerran  declares  upon 
oath  that  he  saw  John  Crauf&rd  and  Ann 
Kennedie  comeing  doiin  to  Don  nan  Stops, 
heartie  and  merry  together,  she  haveing 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  about  elevon 
hours  in  tne  forenoon,  and  that  he  never 
saw  any  other  ill  appearance  betwixt  her 
and  him. 

Sic  sub.        Johk  Bajbd. 

James  Stewart  servant  to  Drummelland, 

declareth  upon  oath  that  he  heard  the 

persons  in  the  chamber  about  the  dauning 
of  the  day,  the  chamber  being  dark,  on 
that  night  William  Courlie  was  married. 
And  that  she  and  he  was  locked  in  the 
barn  of  Drumburle  about  ane  hour,  bat 
that  he  never  heard  Ann  Kennedie  say  that 
John  Craufurd  had  been  with  her  in  the 
barn. 
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Margaret  Donnald,  Drummelland's  ser- 
vant, deelareth  upon  oath  that  John  Crau- 
furd and  Ann  Kennedie  was  together  on 
ane  fast  day  about  the  1 8th  Mii,  '93.  And 
that  she  came  not  in  till  two  or  three  after- 
ooon,  and  that  she  went  out  about  the  tyme 
the  people  went  to  the  kirk,  and  that  she 
saw  him  and  her  alone  in  the  barn,  and 
that  one  of  them  bad  her  lock  the  door, 
whilk  she  did,  because  the  laird  and  the 
lady  was  comeing  out. 

Kobert  M*Caw,  servant  to  Drummelland, 
declares  npon  oath  that  he  never  saw  any 
appearance  of  basnes  betwixt  John  Crau- 
rard  and  Ann  Kennedie,  nor  never  heard 
him  confess  that  he  was  guiltie  with  her ; 
he  depones  also  that  John  Craufurd  went 
to  Drumburle  about  ten  of  clock  at  night  on 
that  night  William  Gourlie  was  married 
and  that  Joan  M'Nabine  told  him  after 
wards  that  she  found  them  in  a  chamber 
about  the  middle  of  ye  night. 

Andrew  Stewart,  miliar  in  Drumburle, 
deelareth  npon  oath  that  he  hath  no  splen 
at  John  Craufurd,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing makes  him  to  fix  guilt  more  upon  him 
than  another,  and  that  he  saw  John  Crau- 
furd draw  Ann  Kennedie  into  the  wood  by 
the  apron  or  belt.  .  .  . 

March  4*  '94. 
Drnmmelland,  yor.,  deelareth  upon  oath 
that  he  never  heard  John  Craufurd  di- 
nctlie  nor  indirectlie  say  that  he  had  deal- 
ings with  Ann  Kennedie.  His  Lady  de- 
clares the  same  upon  oath,  but  that  when 
she  asked  the  same  Ann  to  qm  she  was 
with  child,  she  answered  that  it  should  gett 
no  other  father  but  John  Craufurd.  .  .  . 
Sic  subecribitur  D.  Kbnxbdu. 

James  Kennedie  declares  upon  oath  that 
he  never  advised  his  daughter  Ann  Ken- 
nedie to  blame  John  Craufurd;   neither 
knew  he  any  that  did  advise  her  to  doe  it. 
Sic  subscribitur  Ja.  Kknnkdib. 

Maii  last,  '94. 

Ann  Kennedie  compeired,  and  being  again 
obtested  to  tell  who  was  ye  father  of  the 
child  she  brought  forth,  she  declares  still 
that  it  has  no  other  father  than  John 
Craufurd  of  Ballgarrath ;  and  if  it  were  the 
last  word  she  had  to  speak,  she  never  knew 
any  other  but  him. 

John  Craufurd  compeired,  and  being  ob- 
tested to  tell  whether  or  not  he  was  guiltie 
of  the  sin  of  fornicat*.  with  Ann  Kennedie, 
continues  to  deny  the  same.  They  being 
both  called  face  to  fece,  the  s.  John  asked 
her  what  was  the  reason  why  she  did  not 
tell  him  she  was  with  child  to  him  before 
she  told  his  sister  ?  She  answers  him  that 
she  told  him  in  a  place  called  the  seat-bash, 


in  Drumburle  garth :  he  denieth.  •  Also,  he 
said  that  she  came  to  Thomas  Donnan  to 
gett  some  herbs,  and  declared  to  him,  with 
holden  up  hands,  that  she  was  not  with 
child  at  that  tyme :  which  she  denied. 

Ann  Kennedie  says  that  he  desyred  Joan 
M'Nabine  to  advyse  her  to  give  the  child 
to  another  and  not  to  him  :  wh.  he  denieth. 

The  said  John  alledged  that  she  con- 
descended upon  the  tymes,  one  way  to  his 
sister  and  another  to  the  session,  qth  she 
denies. 

Maii  19th,  '95. 
John  Craufurd  of  Balgarrath  is  to  be 
cited  to  the  next  session. 

Maii  26l\  '95. 
John  Craufurd  compeired  and  still  de- 
nieth wickedness  with  Ann  Kennedie,  and 
he  has  gotten  a  double  of  the  oath  of  pur- 
gation to  consider  upon. 

Maii  31,  '96. 
James  Hutcheson  report  s  that  John  Crau- 
furd w*.  give  no  answer  until  he  spoke 
with  the  minis'.  The  minister  is  appointed 
to  speak  with  him,  and  to  report  what  he 
says. 

Septr.  20,  '96. 
The  minister  is  to  speak  to  James  Ken- 
nedie in  Burnfoot,  to  send  for  his  daughter 
Ann  out  of  Galloway  as  soon  as  possible. 

May  16,  1697. 
Ann  Kennedie  called,  compeired,  and  ad- 
heres to  her  former  asseveration.    She  is 
appointed  to  appear   three  Sabbaths   in 
publick,  and  then  to  be  absolved. 

Junii  13,  1697. 
This  day  Ann  Kennedie  was  absolved 
from  her  confessed  fornicatS,  with  the  re- 
servation that  if  any  oyer  thing  be  found 
out  agst.  her  in  that  matter,  the  Session 
shall  hare  libertie  to  call  for  her :  but  she 
still  asserts  that  John  Crauford  is  the 
father  of  her  child. 

August  first,  97. 
John  Crauford  of  Ballgarrath  called,  and 
compelling  still  denys  fumicatfi  with  Ann 
Kennedie.  He  was  desired  to  tell  what 
course  he  would  take  to  clear  himself  of 
the  alledged  scandall,  and  answered  he  was 
content  to  purge  himself  by  oath  before  the 
Session,  but  if  that  could  not  be  allowed, 
before  the  whole  congregation.  He  is  de- 
layed till  the  next  presbiterie  be  over,  and 
has  promised  to  submitt  himself  to  what- 
ever advise  the  presbiterie  shall  give  anent 
him. 

Septr.  18,  1698. 
The  Session  appoints  the  minisr  to  take 
the  Fresbiterie's  advice  anent  Ballgarrath's 
purging  himself  by  oath. 
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October  9,  1698. 
This  day,  according  to  the  Presbiterie's 
advice,  Ballgarrath,  now  John  Crauford  of 
Keir,  was  publicklie  rebuiked  for  his  scan- 
dalous carriage  with  Ann  Kennedie,  and 
afterwards  purged  himself  by  oath  of  all 
carnall  dealing  with  her,  immediately  after 
the  forenoon's  sermon. 

Thus,  from  October  1693  for  five 
years,  in  spite  of  the  continued 
denial  of  the  accused,  the  Kirk 
Session  follows  him  up,  and  at  the 
end  he  is  rebuked  for  ( scandalous 
carriage,'  and  made,  besides,  to 
take  an  oath  of  his  innocence, 
c  the  oath  of  purgation  *  it  is  called, 
which  seems  to  have  been  kept 
ready,  so  that  he  took  away  a 
*  double  '  of  it  for  consideration. 

The  sin  of  which  Kennedy  is  ac- 
cused is  the  one  most  commonly 
before  the  Session ;  but  various 
others  appear,  and  most  promi- 
nently that  of  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath. The  following  has  the  ad- 
ditional interest  of  showing  that 
potatoes  were  cultivated  in  Ayr- 
shire at  this  early  date — 

Daillie,  Agust  15,  1697. 
James  Kennedie  in  Glengie  delated  for 
digging  potatoes  on  the  Sabbath  day.    Ho 
is  to  be  cited  to  the  next  session. 

Agust  22,  '97. 

James  Kennedie  compeired,  and  denyed 
that  he  broke  the  Sabbath  day  by  digging 
potatoes,  but  that  he  delved  two  or  three 

for  makeing  up  his  yeard-dyke,  which 

neighbour's  nolt  had  broke  ye  night  before. 

James  Din  and  his  wife  to  be  cited  as 
witnesses  against  next  session. 

Agust  29,  1697. 
James  Din  and  his  wife  declare  that  they 
saw  James  Kennedie   in  Glengie,  upon  a 
Sabbath  day,  lout  up  and  down  forgainst 
his  oune  house. 

Sepr.  5,  1697. 
William  Gordoun  appointed  to  deall  with 
James    Kennedie  in  Glengie,   anent    his 
breach  of  ye  Sabbath. 

December  19,  1697. 
James  Kennedie  in  Glengie  compeired, 
and  confessed  that  he  sinned  in  mending 
his  dyke  upon  the  Lord's  day,  but  still 
denys  his  digging  of  potatoes.  The  elders 
are  to  deal  with  him  to  bring  him  to  a 
fuller  confession. 


Agust  14.  1698. 
It  being  reported  by  some  members  of 
the  Session  that  James  Kennedie  of  Glengie 
cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  confesse  any 
more  than  he  had  already  done,  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  rebuiked  publicklie  on  the 
twentie  eight  of  Agust  for  what  he  has  con- 
fessed, and  then  absolved. 

Agust  28,  1698. 
James  Kennedie  was  this  day  publicklie 
rebuiked  for  grophaning  the  Sabbath  day 
by  mending  his  yeard  dyke,  and  then  dis- 
missed. 

We  now  come  upon  the  name  of 
our  old  friend  the  Laird  of  Kil- 
kerran,  who,  fourteen  years  before, 
led  the  party  of  soldiers  at  mid- 
night to  the  murder  of  Semple. 
The '  malignant,'  as  Cromwell  would 
have  called  him,  has  now  become  & 
lamb  in  the  fold  of  the  Kirk,  as  did 
nearly  every  other  man  active  in 
the  ferocious  persecution  under  the 
Stuart  rule.  Some  of  these  are 
vividly  described  by  Wodrow. 
Ramsay  of  Linlithgow,  for  in- 
stance— who  prepared  the  extraor- 
dinary pageant  on  Charles  II.'s 
birthday  after  his  *  blessed  restora- 
tion,* showing  wooden  figures  of 
Rebellion,  the  Covenant,  So.,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  'Devil,  as  an 
Angel  of  Light,'  and  got  himself 
made  Bishop  of  Dunblane — is  said, 
after  the  entrance  of  William  of 
Orange,  to  have  *  entered  into  again 
and  renewed  the  Covenants, 
with  uplifted  hands  to  the  Lord.' 
Kilkerran  seems  to  have  done  the 
like,  and  not  to  have  been  spared 
humiliation.  Imagine  the  cowed 
creature,  proprietor  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  land  of  the 
parish,  appearing  day  after  day  in 
sackcloth  before  all  his  acquaint- 
ances and  dependants ! 

Daly,  Sepr.  10,  1699. 

Upon  the  report  of  Alex1".,  Laird  of  Kill- 
kerran,  living  in  adultery  with  Jonat  Smith 
his  servant,  now  in  Kirkmichael  parosh,  the 
minis*,  is  appointed  to  write  totheSession  of 
Kirkmichael  to  cause  cite  the  s*.  Jonat  Smith 
to  compeir  before  this  session  at  the  next 
meeting. 
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The  min'.  of  Kirkmichael's  answer  in 
fall  receiTed  wherein  lie  gives  ane  ac- 
count that  Jonat  Smith  had  confessed  there 
adultery  with  Killkerran;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent was  not  able  to  travel,  being  bad. 
Xillkemn  is  to  be  cited  to  compeir  before 
the  Session  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dec*.  17,  '99- 
Killkerran  compeired  and  confessed  the 
an  of  adultery  with  the  s*.  Jonat  Smith, 
he  himself  being  a  married  person,  was 
cited,  apndacta,  to  compeir  before  the  Pres- 
hitme  of  Air,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
tvestieth  instant. 

March  24, 1700. 
Kfllkenan  being  remitted  by  the  Pres  try 
of  Air  to  the  Sees,  for  censure,  he's  ap- 
poitted  to  appear  the  next  Lord's  day  in 
s&ekeloth  in  ye  ordinary  place  of  repentance, 
and  there  to  receive  a  pnblick  rebuik,  for 
th«  sin  of  adultery  with  Janet  Smith. 

March  28,  1700. 

This  day  Killkerran  having  been  pub- 
lickly  rebuked,  was  appointed  to  appear  in 
sackcloth  every  Sabbath  day  for  some  space 

of  time. 


August  4,  170a 
Killkerran  having  frequently  appeared 
before  the  congregation,  is  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  next  Presbiterie. 

August  18,  1700. 
Killkerran  having  appeared  before  the 
Pbty.,  and  bv  them  judged  penitent  and 
remitted  to  this  Session,  they  appoint  him 
to  be  absolved  the  next  Lord's  day. 

August  25,  1700. 

Sederunt  with  the  MinF.,  Elders,  and  Dea- 
cons, ut  supra. 

Killkerran  was  absolved  according  to 
appointment. 

We  may  safely  say  it  was  the 
force  of  public  opinion  alone  that 
thus  humbled  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  parish,  not  for  his 
having  been  an  enemy  to  the  now 
dominant  power,  but  for  his  im- 
morality ;  and  this  is  what  has  been 
called  cruelty  and  tyranny,  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain ! 
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THE   KORAN   VERSUS  TURKISH    REFORM. 


THE  entire  fabric  of  Mussulman 
society  is  woven  upon  the 
Koran.  That  is  the  fibre  and  tissue 
of  the  body-politic,  so  minutely 
intertwined  with  it  that  to  attempt 
to  disentangle  them  is  to  destroy 
life.  What  patriotism  was  to  the 
Roman  citizen,  religion  is  to  the 
Mussulman.  The  Saltan  happens 
to  be  temporal  ruler  of  the  Turks ; 
but  it  is  to  his  spiritual  authority 
that  the  orthodox  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  the  world  yields  obedience. 
He  is  to  them  the  Padishah ;  but 
he  is  also  the  Vicar  of  God,  the 
Successor  of  the  Prophet,  the  Pon- 
tiff of  Mussulmans,  the  Refuge  of 
the  World,  and  the  Shadow  of  God. 
What  the  Pope  is  to  the  Ultramon- 
tane Catholic  the  Sultan  is  to  the 
devout  Mohammedan.  He  has  re- 
ceived his  investiture  from  the 
Prophet,  and,  were  he  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  Christendom,  every 
true  believer  would  flock  to  his 
standard.  Religion  has  set  a  strong 
stamp  on  other  nations — witness 
the  gloomy  and  fierce  fanaticism  of 
the  Spanish  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
i.e.  of  the  priest.  But  to  find  any- 
thing like  a  parallel  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Jews,  the  prototypes  of 
the  Mohammedans.  There  we  see 
the  zeal,  the  ruthless  barbarity 
towards  aliens  in  faith,  the  clan- 
ship, the  Pharisaic  washing  and 
attention  to  minutie,  the  contempt 
for  the  general  humanities  of  life 
which  still  distinguish  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet. 

Such  being  the  case,  if  we  are 
to  form  any  just  estimate  of  the 
Turk's  capacity  for  reform,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe  the  attitude 
of  the  Koran  towards  this  question. 
At  first  sight  all  looks  hopeful. 
There  is  an  air  of  sententious 
philanthropy  about  it.  Its  pages 
teem  with  precepts  of  charity  and 


hospitality,  and  of  care  for  the 
interests  of  women,  orphans,  and  the 
weak.  Nay,  its  protecting  arms 
embrace  even  the  brute  creation. 
It  breathes  the  very  essence  of  the 
purest  democracy,  and  establishes  a 
community  in  which  all  outward 
distinctions  vanish  in  the  presence 
of  religion.  But  the  most  casual 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that 
these  benefits  are  reserved  for  co- 
religionists alone.  Here  is  the  flaw. 
That  wide  philanthropy  which 
seemed  to  hail  all  men  as  brothers 
is  narrowed  to  the  circle  of  a 
sect.  Thus,  in  proportion  aa  the 
conscientious  Mohammedan  fol- 
lows the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  so 
does  he  find  himself  departing 
farther  from  that  law  of  cosmopofo 
tan  love  which  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  among  Christians.  He  fo 
forced  in  upon  his  own  people.  Thfi 
love  that  he  lavishes  on  then 
widens  the  gulf  which  separates 
him  from  the  Christian.  'ConM 
out  from  among  them  and  be  « 
peculiar  people,'  is  the  keynote  oj 
the  Koran.  *  O  true  believers,  ooni 
tract  not  an  intimate  friendship 
with  any  besides  yourselves.  Ij 
good  happen  unto  you  it  grievetl 
them ;  and  if  evil  befall  you  thej 
rejoice  at  it.'  Their  hatred  i| 
plainly  evident ;  but  their  breastj 
conceal  even  more,  and  when  thej 
meet  in  private  'they  bite  thej 
finger  ends  out  of  wrath  agains 
you.'  Therefore  say  unto  then? 
'  Die  in  your  wrath.' 

It  may  be  hard  for  anyone  reared 
amid  the  busy  life  of  the  Wesl 
which  day  by  day  assumes,  Proteus 
like,  some  new  shape,  to  picturj 
to  himself  a  government  which  \ 
content  to  make  every  new  problei 
as  it  arises  square  with  a  cod 
inelastic  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
Yet    this  is  the  case  in  Turkej 
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The  author  of  the  Koran  knew  the 
power  of  dogmatic  assertion.  He 
made  no  wavering  bid  for  supre- 
macy. When  Moseilama,  a  religions 
rival,  wrote  a  courteous  request  to 
Mohammed  that  he  would  share  the 
world  with  him,  the  Prophet  began 
his  reply,  *  Mohammed,  the  Apostle 
of  God,  to  Moseilama  the  liar.'  This 
was  typical  of  hie  treatment  of 
dissent.  If  anything  could  argue 
the  divinity  of  his  commission,  it 
would  be  die  marvellous  fact  that 
he  stereotyped  a  society,  and  it  has 
retained  the  distinct  impress  of  his 
hand  down  to  the  present  day. 
The A  unchangeableness  of  the  East ' 
is  doe  to  its  intolerance  of  foreign- 
ers ;  but  its  intolerance  of  foreigners 
is  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  as  applicable  now  as  in 
the  days  when  the  Prophet  received 
his  revelations  from  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  Each  promise  of  reform 
extorted  by  Western  diplomacy  is 
glibly  made  by  Parisian-taught 
Pashas  who  know  its  value.  But 
it  is  resented  as  an  impious  insult 
to  their  creed  by  the  fanatics  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

There  have  been  reformers  in  Tur- 
key, notably  the  Sultans  Selim  III. 
and  Mahmoud  II.  But  they  were 
branded  with  the  titles  of  Giaour 
and  renegade  ;  and  every  ameliora- 
tion which  they  were  enabled  to 
effect  in  the  condition  of  their  people 
had  to  undergo  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  old  Turkish  party, 
goaded  on  in  their  fanaticism  by 
the  Ulema,  from  which  both  the 
Church  and  the  Law  are  recruited. 
In  both  professions  an  accurate  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  Koran 
qualifies  for  the  highest  offices. 
Let  anyone  who  would  form  an 
idea  of  what  liberality  of  mind  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  members 
of  the  former  profession,  picture 
to  himself  a  Pharisee  of  the  Phari- 
sees, educated  solely  in  the  sacred 
writings,  his  mind  warped  from 
early  childhood  by  a  slavish  obe- 
dience to  the  letter ;  or,  if  he  would 


estimate  the  intelligence  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Church,  the 
Dervishes,  let  him  witness  a  band 
of  these  fanatics  seated  on  the 
ground,  their  bodies  swaying  to 
and  fro  as  they  chant  their  low, 
monotonous  wail,  in  ever  crescendo 
tones,  till  at  length  they  fall  foam- 
ing on  the  ground  in  epilepsy. 
One  might  as  well  look  for  the 
virtues  typical  of  a  priesthood  in 
a  swarm  of  negroes  maddening 
themselves  for  some  bloody  '  one- 
torn.'  Till  a  very  recent  change 
transferred  the  patronage,  the  per- 
son chosen  to  fill  the  supreme  judi- 
cial post  in  Egypt  was  appointed 
by  the  Sultan,  his  sole  qualification 
being  that  he  should  know  the 
Koran  by  heart.  What  reform  in 
judicature  can  be  expected  from  a 
Turkish  judge  whose  only  guide  is 
the  Koran,  supplemented  by  the 
Multeka,  the  digest  of  the  canon 
law  to  which  he  refers  for  prece- 
dents? If  ordered  to  admit  a  Rayah's 
evidence,  he  replies  that  it  is  super- 
fluous, the  Koran  declaring  that  the 
Christian  is  necessarily  a  liar.  Why 
should  a  case  be  decided  in  his 
favour  ?  He  is  not  even  a  man  ! 
When  the  judge  studies  his  legal 
handbook  he  finds  such  precepts  as 
1  Slay  the  unbeliever :  set  a  mark 
upon  him,  so  that  everyone  shall 
know  him  as  he  passes,  and  heap 
every  indignity  on  him  as  a  sacred 
duty.'  What  likelihood  is  there  of 
such  men  abating  one  iota  of  the 
law?  The  most  crass  ignorance 
prevails  among  them ;  ignorance, 
not  of  indolence,  but  of  purpose. 
They  resist  all  external  knowledge. 
Geography,  science,  and  mathe- 
mics  are  useless,  and  even  worse. 
For  all  men  were  born  naturally 
disposed  to  the  Mussulman  faith; 
it  is  education  which  perverts  them. 
Thus  every  official  brings  to  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  a  mind 
warped  by  special  study,  whose 
aim  has  been  to  subordinate  every 
inquisitive  thought  to  the  written 
law.      A.8   the  Chinaman   goes  to 
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search  his  archives  for  a  precedent 
at  every  turn  of  life,  so  the  Turk 
resorts  to  his  Koran.  If  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Koran  coincide 
with  the  Tanzimat  of  Abdul  Medjid, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  the  devout 
Mussulman  knows  his  duty.  The 
Sultan  is  his  Padishah,  and  can 
frame  any  law  that  he  likes.  But 
God  is  greater  than  the  Padishah, 
and  He  revealed  to  His  Prophet 
every  law  that  it  was  necessary  to 
obey.  It  was,  however,  in  this 
unlooked-for  quarter  that  the  late 
movement  originated,  and  these 
are  the  men  who  must  assume 
much  of  its  direction.  The  policy 
which  they  have  inaugurated  will 
demand  heavy  sacrifices  —  little 
short  of  self-effacement.  They  will 
have  to  wean  themselves  from  their 
most  cherished  convictions,  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  calm  the 
irritated  fanaticism  of  the  laity, 
which  they  have  so  long  been  en- 
gaged in  fostering. 

When  we  see  such  men  as  Puad 
and  Ali  Pasha  crushed,  by  a  fanatic 
and  priest-ridden  people,  in  their 
noble  efforts  to  redeem  their  country, 
we  gain  some  idea  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  Koran. 
Every  incident  in  its  history  tends 
to  enhance  its  awe  and  confirm  its 
authority.  It  is  eternal  and  un- 
created. The  original  copy,  bound 
in  silk,  and  studded  with  jewels  of 
Paradise,  has  lain  from  everlasting 
beside  God's  throne.  Even  the 
Prophet  was  only  permitted  to  as- 
sure his  faith  by  seeing  it  once  a 
year.  The  Mussulmans  typify  this 
reverence  by  the  outward  respect 
which  they  pay  to  the  book.  They 
are  forbidden  to  touch  it  without 
having  first  undergone  the  legal 
purification ;  and  lest  anyone  should 
err  through  inadvertence,  they 
write  on  the  back,  *  Let  none  touch 
it  but  those  who  are  clean.'  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  even  such 
a  man  as  Fnad  Pasha  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  enlist  the  Koran  on  his 
side.     It  was  the  same  attempt  that 


Montalembert  and  others  before 
and  after  him  have  made  to  recon. 
cile  the  irreconcilable ;  and  it  met 
with  like  success.  They  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  power  which 
crushed  individual  thought,  and 
they  retired  crushed  and  broken- 
hearted from  the  conflict.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  every  inno- 
vator in  Turkey.  Sultan  Selim 
was  met  in  turn  by  the  sullen 
opposition  of  every  interest  with 
which  he  attempted  to  deal.  Army, 
Church,  Law,  and  Diplomacy  alike 
closed  their  ranks  against  the 
reformer;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
checked  his  career.  Mahmoud  fol- 
lowed resolutely  in  his  steps,  having 
first  freed  himself  from  tbe  over- 
shadowing  influence  of  the  janis- 
saries by  the  simple  process  of  ex- 
termination. But  he  lived  isolated 
from  his  people — a  mark  for  their 
scorn  as  the  'Infidel  Padishah.' 
Then  came  the  reign  of  Abdul 
Medjid,  bright  with  its  prospect  oi 
reform.  But  his  Tanzimat  met  with 
the  fate  of  the  Tanzimats  of  Pio 
Nono  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and 
many  another  parchment  which 
raised  the  hopes  of  Liberal  Europe. 
How  little  came  of  it  we  can  judge 
by  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  He  struggled 
nobly  to  dispel  the  torpor  whicii 
was  stifling  the  national  life ;  but  al 
his  efforts  were  vain.  Then  Abda 
Aziz  ascended  the  throne,  a  rule] 
after  his  people's  heart,  i.e.  i 
staunch  upholder  of  the  Sacrec 
Faith.  His  impotent  and  selfisl 
reign  is  now  a  completed  chaptei 
of  history ;  and  once  more  we  se< 
a  reforming  Sultan  on  the  throne. 
If  anything  could  make  om 
doubt  the  incompatibility  of  tb 
Koran  with  reform,  it  would  b 
the  assurance  of  that  true  patrio 
as  well  as  Mussulman,  Fnad  Pasha 
He  distinctly  asserts,  not  its  com 
patibility  only,  but  its  actual  ad^ 
vantage  over  every  other  form  o 
religion  for  the  work.     IslamisnJ 
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unfettered  by  dogmas  and  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  Christian 
sects,  is  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven 
to  catch  up  every  wandering  cur- 
rent of  opinion.  Islamism  is  the 
repository  of  all  truth,  therefore 
she  opens  her  arms  to  science. 
Each  re-discovery  that  Christen- 
dom makes  is  not  to  be  scouted 
as  the  invention  of  the  Giaours, 
but  gladly  received  as  a  lifting  of 
the  Teil  from  the  secrets  hid  from 
all  time  in  the  Koran.  We  might 
fancy  we  were  reading  some  Papal 
allocation,  making  curious  assump- 
tion of  brotherhood  between  Ultra- 
montanism  and  Liberalism  —  be- 
tween Science,  which  spurns  all 
obstacles,  and  the  Papacy,  which 
casts  down  its  gauntlet  'imposribile ' 
in  the  path.  Bather,  perhaps,  we 
should  sadly  mark  the  incongruity 
of  the  deductions  of  a  high-minded 
man,  whatever  his  creed  may  be, 
«rith  the  vulgar  realities  of  life. 
Fti&d  Pasha,  in  his  spiritual  read- 
ing of  the  Koran,  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  others  read  it  by  the 
letter. 

When  Christianity,  leaving  the 
catacombs  in  which  it  had  lurked, 
dared  to  measure  itself  against  the 
polytheism  of  Borne,  it  was  in  its 
dogmatic  certainty  that  it  found 
:u  keenest  weapon.  Borne  had 
become  the  diversorium  of  the 
religious  world.  New  and  fantas- 
tic forms  of  worship  jostled  one 
mother  in  their  pursuit  of  prose- 
lytes, each,  one  pointing  out  some 
new  path  to  heaven.  The  Epi- 
L-nrean  had  a  pitying  smile  alike 
fcr  all ;  but  the  Stoic's  earnest 
store  could  not  rest.  He  sought 
'jt  some  clue  to  eternity;  and, 
fading  none,  fell  back  on  annihila- 
tion. Bat  even  here  his  wavering 
roice  betrayed  his  doubt.  Thought 
tight  recoil,  dazed  by  its  effort  to 
pierce  the  future.  But  when  driven 
3  upon  itself  the  soul  refused  to 
bcHeve  that  it  was  born  to  perish. 
hiras  to  this  disorganised  mass 
*bi  the   trumpet  notes  of  Chris- 


tianity rang  out  with  their  clear 
sound.  There  was  no  need  to  listen 
to  the  claims  of  rival  religions. 
All  alike  were  false.  Liberality 
was  but  another  name  for  indiffer- 
ence. There  was  the  certainty  of 
Heaven  for  the  Christian,  of  Hell 
for  the  Pagan.  So,  too,  the  strength 
of  Mohammedanism  lay  in  its  ex- 
clusiveness.  With  one  stroke  the 
Prophet  cleared  the  ground  of 
rivals.  There  had  been  prophets, 
it  is  true,  from  Moses  to  Jesus,  and 
their  writings  were  contained  in 
104  books.  All,  however,  were 
lost  but  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran.  The 
first  three  of  these  were  pronounced 
so  corrupt  as  to  be  worthless.  One, 
therefore,  alone  remained  —  the 
Koran.  The  Reformer  tolerated 
no  lukewarm  partisans.  They 
must  believe  in  toto  or  not  at  all. 
For  the  opinion  which  some  have 
held  that  a  man  might  be  saved  in 
his  own  religion,  if  sincere,  is 
directly  contradicted  by  the  Koran 
— especially  in  the  words,  '  Who- 
ever folio weth  any  other  religion 
than  Islamism,  it  shall  not  be 
accepted  of  him,  and  at  the  last  day 
he  shall  be  of  those  that  perish.' 
In  the  oft-repeated  petition,  too, 
which  answers  to  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Moslem  begs  that  he  may  be 
kept  'in  the  right  way' — i.e.  in 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  '  not  in 
the  way  of  those  against  whom 
God  is  incensed' — i.e.  Christians. 
The  Prophet  will  not  stay  to 
parley  with  dissent. 

Those  who  are  not  with  him  are 
against  him.  It  is  true  that,  as 
though  foreseeing  the  schisms  of 
later  days,  especially  the  bitter 
animosity  of  the  Sonnite  and 
Shiite  factions,  he  exclaims  bitterly 
that  his  own  people  will  be  more 
rebellious  than  the  heathen.  The 
Jews  have  71,  the  Christians  72,  but 
his  disciples  will  have  73  sects. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
fear  for  the  future,  he  never  be- 
trayed it  in  his  language.     There  is 
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the  true  dogmatic  ring  about  that. 
'Good  and  evil  shall  not  be  held 
equal.'  He  swept  away  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Arabs  like  the  wind 
of  the  desert,  and  proclaimed  anew 
the  religion  which  Abraham  be- 
queathed to  his  posterity  and  Ish- 
mael  handed  down  to  the  children 
of  the  desert.  The  Law  was  the 
rule  till  Christ  came,  then  the 
Gospel ;  but  both  were  set  aside  by 
the  Koran,  which,  however,  does 
not  contradict,  but  is  more  explicit, 
and  enforces  the  observance  of  much 
that  was  negligently  performed 
before.  Men  were  originally  'pro- 
fessors of  one  religion  only,  but 
they  dissented  therefrom.'  This 
was  Islam,  which  was  held  till  the 
murder  of  Abel,  or,  as  some  think, 
until  the  time  of  Noah.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  be- 
lievers to  spread  the  true  faith. 
'Fight  for  and  contribute  to  your 
religion,  and  beware  of  the  fete  of 
the  Israelites  who  did  not  do  so,' 
were  the  Prophet's  words ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  collected  a  sufficient 
force  under  his  banner,  he  preached 
a  crusade  against  his  enemies,  i.e. 
those  who  differed  from  him.  This 
ordinance  has  never  been  annulled. 
The  growing  power  of  the  West 
may  have  admonished  the  Turk  to 
suspend  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  but  it  remains  a  sacred  duty 
for  all  that. 

How  well  the  founder  of  Islamism 
succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish an  enduring  theocracy  we 
see  in  the  case  of  modern  Turkey. 
The  Turkomans  have  squatted  on 
the  country  which  they  seized  under 
Osman,  and  are  to  this  day  the 
same  people.  They  hold  it  as  a 
foreign  garrison,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  assimilation  with  the 
natives.  The  tide  of  European 
progress  surged  around  them,  but 
they  built  it  out  with  a  wall  of 
resentful  prejudice.  Their  only 
effort  at  civil  government  was  to 
put  in  practice  the  regulations  suit- 
able to  a  tribe  of  predatory  herds- 


men. Small  wonder,  then,  that  the 
country  should  languish  under  such 
a  rule.  A  well-tilled,  fruitful  land 
became  a  waste;  its  desolation 
made  more  appalling  by  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  civilisation.  Where  the 
horse  of  Attila  trod,  the  grass  never 
grew  again,  and  it  withered  beneath 
the  Turks'  feet.  Their  creed  con- 
demns them  to  stand  still  when  all 
around  is  life  and  movement.  Even. 
could  the  Turk  consent  to  shake  iff 
his  fetters  of  custom  and  imiti 
his  neighbours,  religion  would  I 
him.  It  is  the  clear  and 
preaching  of  predestination 
has  accomplished  this  phj 
moral  death.  Why  trouble  on 
'Death  will  overtake  us 
lofty  towers.'  '  There  is  no  i 
in  what  God  hath  created/j 
lam  '  signifies  'resignation ;'  i 
term  '  Moslem '  (Moslemuna) A 
Europeans  write  it,  'Mus 
has  a  like  derivation.  Thai 
demeanour  of  the  Turk  un 
terror  of  plague,  or  any 
visitation,  which  excites 
miration  of  the  restless  Frank, | 
matter  of  disposition,  but 
grained  teaching  of  religion. 

'Lord  make  us  resigned  nj 
Thee,  and  of  our  posterity  a  people 
resigned  unto  Thee,'  was  the  solemn 
prayer  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
when  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
'  the  House,'  i.e.  the  Caaba.  Again 
and  again  the  merit  of  unreasoning 
obedience  is  insisted  on  by  the 
Koran.  In  questions  of  faith,  it  is 
'  better  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
primitive  Moslems,  avoid  disputa- 
tions, and  leave  the  knowledge  of 
the  matter  wholly  to  God.'  The 
same  moral  is  enforced  by  the  story 
of  the  patriarch  Malec  Ebn  Ans, 
who,  being  enquired  of  why  he  wept  I 
when  he  was  dying,  made  answer, 
'  How  should  I  not  weep  ?  Would 
to  God  that  for  every  question  de- 
cided by  me  according  to  my  own 
opinion  I  had  received  so  many 
stripes  !  Then  would  my  acoonnte 
be  easier.     Would  to  God  I  had 
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never  giro*  any  decision  of  my 
own! '  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  a  system  has  reared  a  race  of 
officials  too  indolent  to  study  their 
profession,  and  too  fearful  of  re- 
sponsibility to  depart  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  beaten  track.  If 
a  question  arises,  there  is  no  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  from  without ; 
therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  answered  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  precedent.  If, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  blind  ac- 
quiescence in  a  predetermined  fate 
has  removed  from  the  Mussulman 
every  incentive  to  exertion,  in  one 
case  it  has  had  a  directly  opposite 
effect.  In  the  days  when  the  Pro- 
phet was  struggling  to  assert  him- 
self against  a  powerful  opposition, 
he  saw  the  advantage  that  was  to 
be  gained  from  a  fanatic  soldiery. 
The  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
clearly  kid  down  in  the  dispute 
between  Moses  and  Adam.  For, 
Adam,  having  learned  from  Moses 
that  his  rebellion  was  written  in  the 
law  which  was  made  forty  years 
before  his  birth,  asks  how  he  could 
be  blamed  for  doing  what  God  wrote 
of  him  forty  years  before  he  was 
born,  *  nay,  for  what  was  decreed 
of  him  50,000  years  before  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth.' 
This  was  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  axiom  of  faith.  It 
was  specially  revealed  to  Moham- 
med that  every  soldier  who  fell 
fighting  for  his  religion  was  pre- 
destined to  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
'Whatever  good  or  ill  shall  happen 
is  irrevocably  fixed  and  recorded 
from  all  eternity  in  the  preserved 
table.'  God  has  secretly  predeter- 
mined a  man's  faith  or  infidelity, 
md  consequently  his  eternal  happi- 
ness or  misery.  No  foresight  or 
wisdom  can  alter  this.  Hence,  ar- 
gues the  Prophet,  since  aught  that 
Jon  can  do  will  not  lengthen  your  life 
by  a  span,  fight  against  the  enemieB 
of  God,  and  beware  lest  God  give 
you  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

It  was  from  this  small  cause,  viz. 
the  necessities  of  the  rising  Prophet, 


that  arose  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  believer  to  the  infidel.  At  first 
it  was  a  struggle  for  existence ;  but 
as  the  yonng  faith  gathered  strength 
it  became  aggression.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  what  had  been  a  matter  of 
policy  hardened  into  habit.  The 
motive  was  gone,  bnt  the  feeling  re-r 
mained.  The  Koran  is  the  staple 
of  education.  Thus,  the  earliest 
words  that  the  child  learned  to  re- 
peat breathed  malediction  against 
the  Christian.  When  the  Mussul- 
man attends  his  mosque,  he  listens 
to  such  injunctions  as  '  Fight  against 
the  unbelievers  till  the  strife  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  religion  is  all  of 
God's.'  'Despise  every  other  na- 
tion ;  regard  them  with  horror  and 
distrust.  They  are  impure  ;  in  you 
alone  is  purity.'  *  Fight  for  the  re- 
ligion of  God.  He  who  lends  on 
usury  to  God,  God  will  double  it/ 
One  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  is 
desertion  during  a  religious  cam- 
paign. Every  spring  of  human 
pity  is  purposely  dried  up  against 
the  unhappy  Christian.  The  Mus- 
sulman is  taught  to  believe  that  he 
is  not  only  doing  God  service  in 
persecuting  the  infidel,  but  that  he 
is  specially  favoured  in  being  set 
apart  for  this  duty  ;  and  that  God 
is  visibly  present  assisting  at  the 
work.  'When  ye  encounter  the 
unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads ;' 
for  though  God  could  have  avenged 
himself,  'He  commandeth  you  to 
fight  His  battles,  that  He  may  prove 
the  one  of  you  by  the  other.'  The 
evil  deeds  of  the  infidels  have  been 
prepared  for  them,  for  God  directeth 
not  the  unbelieving  people.  Never- 
theless, they  had  their  chance  ;  for 
no  man  was  condemned  to  punish- 
ment until  an  apostle  had  first  been 
sent  to  warn  him.  Therefore,  God 
declares  that  He  will  chastise  them 
by  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  and 
will  cover  them  with  shame.  In 
the  same  chapter,  moreover,  it  is 
declared  that  the  giving  of  drink 
to  pilgrims,  and  visiting  the  temple, 
are  things  of  little  merit  compared 
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with  the  glory  of  fighting  for  the 
religion  of  God.  A  grievous 
punishment  is  ordained  against 
those  who  refuse  to  go  out  when 
summoned  to  war.  They  shall  be 
rooted  out,  and  an  obedient  people 
shall  be  planted  in  their  stead.  The 
believer  is  enjoined  to  slay  his  enemy 
wherever  he  finds  him,  even  in  the 
sacred  months.  He  may  feel  com- 
punction, but  this  arises  only  from 
his  ignorance.  It  is  a  grievous  thing 
to  war  in  the  sacred  months.  But 
to  obstruct  the  way  of  God,  and 
tempt  men  to  idolatry,  is  worse. 

The  cruel  teaching  of  the  Koran 
sows  discord  even  at  the  hearth. 
Its  disciple  is  bidden  to  separate 
from  a  brother  or  sister  who  may 
be  an  idolater.  Even  marriage  is 
prohibited  with  one  of  these  social 
outcasts.  The  Turk,  however,  gets 
over  this  difficulty  by  forcing  the 
bride  to  adopt  the  religion  of  her 
husband. 

The  line  which  divides  the 
two  peoples  in  life  may  not  be 
overstepped  at  the  grave.  *  After 
it  is  known  that  he  has  be- 
come an  inhabitant  of  Hell'  is  the 
mode  of  expression  for  a  Chris- 
tian's death.  The  Mohammedan  is 
forbidden  to  pray  over  such,  or 
linger  near  their  grave — the  spot 
which  the  soul  haunts  after  death. 
When  the  Prophet  stood  by  his 
mother's  grave  he  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  *  I  asked  leave  of  God 
to  visit  my  mother's  tomb,  and  He 
granted  it  me ;  but  when  I  asked 
leave  to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied 
me.' 

We  might  multiply  instances 
without  end  to  prove  that  the 
Koran  creates  an  impassable  gulf 
between  Mussulman  and  Rayah. 
Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
these  are  no  obsolete  statutes, 
like  the  Jewish  denunciations,  re- 
maining in  the  book  but  allowed 
to  slumber  there.  They  are  living 
words  in  the  ear  and  on  the  tongue 
of  every  Mohammedan,  fresh  as 
when     they     were    uttered,    and 


incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  requirements  of  an  altered 
society. 

When  the  Turk  leaves  the 
mosque  for  the  market-place,  the 
seat  of  judgment,  or  the  camp,  he 
merely  puts  in  practice  what  he  has 
learned  if  he  displays  a  disdainful 
brutality  to  the  Christian.  Such 
bloody  outbreaks  as  the  *  Lebanon 
Massacre'  are  the  natural  outcome  i 
of  his  creed.  Hatred  is  ever  simmer-  I 
ing  there,  and  any  access  of  religions 
excitement  suffices  to  make  it  boil 
over. 

The  Rayahs  are  the  •  fuel  of  Hell; 
*  brute  cattle,'  ctco  unclean  to  ap- 
proach Allah's  temple ; '  why,  then, 
accord  to  them  the  common  rights 
of  humanity  ?  Some  even  deny 
that  God  created  them,  *  because  He 
is  not  the  creator  of  infidelity.'  It 
is  minutely  specified  by  what  marks 
you  shall  know  the  leprous  Chris- 
tian.  He  must  place  a  sign  on  his 
house  so  that  the  passer-by  may 
not  bid  him  *  God  speed !'  On  every 
occasion  he  must  show  his  humility. 
He  may  not  ride  in  public  places 
or  past  the  tomb  of  Moslem  saints 
— an  order  which  the  writer  of  this 
paper  once  saw  carried  out  with 
true  Turkish  simplicity — a  zabtieh 
throwing  the  offender  violently  from 
his  horse. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
people  reared  under  such  a  system 
can  be  willing  to  concede  religions 
or  social  equality.  It  is  but  of  late 
years  that  a  Christian  could  set  foot 
in  a  mosque  without  the  certainty 
of  assassination  if  detected.  Even 
now  his  presence  is  looked  on  as 
a  defilement.  The  curse  of  Allah 
is  invocated  on  the  Cross ;  the  foulest 
ribaldries  are  openly  perpetrated  on 
the  worship  of  the  Rayahs  and  its 
ministers.  One  of  the  most  constant 
demands  of  the  non-Mussulman 
population  has  been  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  debarred  from  military 
service.  They  have  perception 
enough  to  discover  that  this  pro- 
hibition degrades  them  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  Turks,  who  consider  them 
unworthy  to  take  part  in  the  pro  - 
tection  of  their  common  fatherland. 
But  this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran.  The  ranks  of  the  Faithful 
are  closed  against  every  Infidel. 
For  the  Mohammedan  soldier  exists 
for  his  destruction  ;  and  war  is 
to  him  a  holy  crusade  against  the 
Giaour. 

In  any  serious  question  of  re- 
form among  Mohammedans,  the 
position  of  women  must  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  polygamy,  but  of 
the  seclusion  of  women,  .the  abne- 
gation of  their  influence,  and,  as 
a  corollary  of  this,  the  rearing  of 
the  entire  population  in  frivolity, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  The  Koran 
bids  men  '  respect  women  of 
whom  they  are  born ; '  but  a  few 
isolated  precepts  like  this  are 
powerless  against  its  general  tenour. 
The  Turkish  women  shuffle  unno- 
ticed through  the  streets  in  their 
yellow  slippers,  or  sit  for  hours 
in  the  meadows  of  the  '  sweet 
waters,'  their  bright  ferejehs  gleam- 
ing like  a  parti-coloured  bed  of 
tulips.  If  their  owner  is  a  man  of 
mark  they  are  taken  for  an  airing 
in  a  gilded  coach,  or  they  are 
huddled  like  sheep  by  their  black 
wardens  into  a  separate  pen  on  the 
little  steamers  which  pant  busily 
across  the  Golden  Horn.  The  life 
of  a  Turkish  woman  is  vapid  and 
meaningless ;  she  is  as  ignorant 
as  a  child, — yet  even  the  Grand 
Vizierat  is  often  at  the  disposal  of 
harem  intrigue.  And  if  we  would 
discover  the  canker  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  Turkish  society,  we  must 
seek  it  in  the  practice  which  con- 
demns the  children  of  both  sexes 
to  the  vicious  atmosphere  of  the 
harem  during  the  most  plastic  years 
of  life. 

The  origin  of  this  treatment  of 
women,  we  shall  find  not  in  the 
dictates  of  Oriental  jealousy  but 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Koran. 
The  divine  book  by  no  means  ignores 
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the  existence  of  woman.  It  lays 
down  most  careful  and  minute  rules 
for  her  walk  in  life.  But  it  treats 
her  rather  as  an  adjunct  to  man 
than  as  an  independent,  responsible 
being.  Obedience  is  the  corner- 
stone— obedience  to  him  who  roles 
over  her.  Home  is  her  proper 
place,  but  if  she  goes  abroad  she 
must  veil  her  face  and  breast; 
nay,  some  say,  even  her  hands. 
'  Speak  unto  thy  wives  and  thy 
daughters  and  the  wives  of  the  true 
believers,'  says  the  Koran,  'that 
they  cast  their  outer  garments  over 
them  when  they  walk  abroad— be- 
lieving women  must  not  discover 
their  ornaments  .  .  .  and  let 
them  throw  their  veils  over  their 
bosoms.'  It  is  in  such  light  matters 
as  these  that  we  see  the  difficulty 
of  a  change  in  the  current  of 
Eastern  thought.  It  is  not  merely 
the  inveterate  habit  of  centuries, 
though  this  is  stronger  than  law, 
but  also  a  matter  of  religion.  The 
Spanish  lady  may  exchange  ber 
mantilla  for  a  Paris  bonnet,  with 
a  sigh  perhaps  at  the  despotism 
of  fashion ;  but  if  her  Turkish  sister 
lays  aside  her  yashmak  she  infringes 
solemn  ordinances  of  her  religion 
and  degrades  herself  in  the  sight  of 
all. 

If,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Koran  awards  a  very  modest  place 
in  the  scheme  of  society  to  women, 
it  does  not,  as  many  have  supposed, 
absolve  her  from  responsibilities 
here,  or  exclude  her  from  participa- 
tion in  the  life  to  come.  This 
would  be  manifest,  even  though  no 
other  duty  had  been  enjoined  than 
performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
which  is  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance that  it  is  declared  that  a 
man  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian  as  neglect  it.  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  Koran  allows  women  no  souls. 
But  it  expressly  states  that  the 
devout  Mussulman,  in  addition  to 
his  seventy-two  celestial  brides, 
shall  be  allowed  the  company  of 
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any  of  his  wives  in  Paradise,  of 
whom  he  may  not  have  grown  tired 
on  earth.  The  Prophet,  too,  find- 
ing that  his  interrogator,  on  one 
occasion,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
declaration  that  there  would  he  no 
old  women  in  heaven,  hastened  to 
add  that  he  only  meant  by  this 
that  all  would  be  restored  to  youth. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  saw  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
place  were  women.  The  absence 
of  women  from  mosques  has  pro- 
bably led  hasty  observers  to  the 
above  conclusion.  But  this  is  only 
due  to  the  desire  that  they  should 
not  distract  the  attention  of  the 
male  worshippers. 

Some  enthusiasts,  led  away  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  Mohammedans' 
creed,  look  forward  to  their  con- 
version to  Protestantism  at  no  dis- 
tant date.  They  welcome  even 
vice  in  one  of  an  alien  faith,  because 
it  indicates  a  loosening  of  the  bands 
of  religion.  Drunken  and  dissolute 
lives  are  common  among  modern 
Mussulmans ;  but  even  these  bad 
specimens  are  not  necessarily 
apostates  from  their  religion  be- 
cause, like  many  Christians,  they 
choose  to  live  at  variance  with  it. 
We  speak  of  course  of  Mohamme- 
dans, not  of  the  hybrid,  European- 
ised  people  who  have  no  religion, 
or  at  least  have  lost  all  hold  upon 
their  countrymen,  and  are  stigma- 
tised as  innovating  Giaours.  The 
Turk  has  naturally  derived  his 
notions  of  Christianity  from  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  he  comes  most 
in  contact.  Their  Church  may  be 
pure  in  theory;  but  in  practice  it 
is  more  degraded  and  superstitious 
than  the  worship  of  a  Calabrese 
peasant.  It  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  if  the  Turk 
seeing  this  grovelling  idolatry 
casts  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
sententious  '  BismiUah ! '  thanking 
God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men. 
But  though  he  may  be  disgusted 


by  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek 
Church,  it  is  no  reason  that  he  should 
turn  to  Protestantism.  He  may 
confess  a  half-contemptuous  admi- 
ration for  its  comparative  simplicity ; 
but,  from  his  point  of  view,  we, 
equally  with  the  Greeks,  insult  God 
by  giving  Him  an  equal.  There  are 
ministering  *  prophets '  in  the  Mus- 
sulman's heaven,  but  only  one 
Allah.  Even  the  noble  persistency 
with  which  the  Bayah  has  clung  to 
his  faith  in  spite  of  the  misery 
which  it  has  entailed  upon  him, 
becomes  a  crime  in  the  Moslem's 
eyes.  For  it  was  prophesied  of 
them  that  '  though  a  Koran  should 
be  revealed,  by  which  mountains 
should  be  removed,  or  the  earth  be 
rent  in  sunder,  or  the  dead  be 
caused  to  speak,'  it  would  not 
suffice  to  convert  them.  Their 
souls  are  perverted  of  God's  set 
purpose. 

The  Prophet  expressly  warns  his 
followers  against  this  temptation 
of  their  faith  which  they  will 
undergo  in  later  days.  '  The 
unbelievers,'  he  says,  '  will  not 
cease  to  war  against  you  until  they 
turn  you  from  your  religion,  if 
they  be  able.  But  he  who  shall 
turn  back  from  his  religion  and 
die  an  infidel,  his  works  shall  be 
vain  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
next  he  shall  be  the  companion  of 
hell  fire  and  shall  remain  therein 
for  ever.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  various 
reasons  why  such  reforms  as  are 
promised  by  the  Turk  appear  well- 
nigh  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
We  have  preferred,  however,  to 
limit  ourselves  to  one  consideration, 
and  to  show  that  his  present  con- 
dition is  the  direct  product  of  his 
religious  teaching. 

What  the  Turk  is,  the  Koran  has 
made  him.  It  may  have  mitigated 
the  native  brutality  of  his  character ; 
but  it  is  on  one  side  only,  viz.  that 
which  comes  in  contact  with  his 
brothers  in  the  true  faith.  The 
other  side  it  has  added  brutality. 
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It  has  whetted  his  natural  ferocity 
against  his  Christian  neighbours, 
and  has  lent  a  harder  tone  to  his 
cynical  contempt  for  them.  He 
remains  at  heart  the  untutored 
nomad  he  ever  was.  He  has  piled 
up  in  his  palaces  the  luxuries  of 
Western  civilisation  without  cul- 
ture to  understand  or  enjoy  them. 
The  square  patch  of  carpet  which 
lies  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  its 
costly  surroundings  still  typifies 
the  sheepskin  of  the  Tartar  tent ; 
and  on  this  he  is  most  at  home. 
The  sous  of  Ishmael  have  a 
euphemism  for  brigandage.  When 
Abraham  turned  oat  their  father, 
God  gave  him  the  open  plains  for 
his  patrimony ;  and  whatever 
roamed  through  the  desert  was 
his.  Therefore,  when  they  swoop 
down  on  a  caravan,  they  merely 
resume  their  own.  In  like  manner, 
the  Turk  feels  that  the  Rayah  and 
all  that  he  has  exists  for  his  benefit 
alone.  It  is  enough  that  he  be 
tolerated  among  them;  he  is  the 
Mnssulman's  born  tributary — far 
meaner  than  the  pariah  dog,  for 
whom  the  pions  Turk  sets  aside 
part  of  his  store. 

We  have  seen  the  contrast  of 
Tori' and  Christian  in  this  life,  and 
how  little  inducement  it  offers  to 
the  former  to  desert  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  We  will  now  briefly 
glance  at  their  relative  positions  in 
the  life  to  come.  As  a  wind  laden 
with  scorching  cold  strikes  the 
growing  corn,  so  does  a  blight  rest 
on  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Christian.  But  it  is  not  till  the 
Prophet  comes  to  treat  of  the  after- 
state  that  he  calls  into  play  every 
artifice  of  that  rhetoric  in  which  the 
Arabic  language  excels  all  others. 
Persuasion  and  denunciation  succeed 
and  enhance  each  other.  It  is  signifi- 
cant thattaelast  words  appointed  to 
he  read  over  a  dying  Moslem  arrest 
his  fleeting  spirit  to  listen  to  the  re- 
cital of  an  unbeliever's  torment.  The 
harden  of  the  Koran  is  an  antiphon 
of  the  joys  of  the  believer  and  misery 


of  the  infidel.  When  the  Turk 
closes  his  eyes  to  the  murmur  of  his 
narguileh,  he  dreams  of  the  pleasant 
glades  of  Paradise  and  its  rippling 
streams.  His  heavenly  Brides 
beckon  him  on,  and  their  black 
eyes  gleam  with  a  light  which  even 
his  most  sensuous  dream  on  earth 
has  never  pictured.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  shall  not  weary  him;  for 
Tuba,  the  tree  of  happiness, 
spreads  a  pleasant  shade  around,  so 
vast  that  a  swift  horse  could  not 
gallop  from  one  end  to  the  other  in 
ioo  years.  Its  boughs  hang  low, 
and  offer  to  the  passer-by  the  food 
he  may  desire ;  and  as  its  fruits 
burst  open  they  disclose  robes  of 
silk  and  richly-caparisoned  horses. 
Israfil,  most  melodious  of  God's 
creatures,  shall  sing  to  him,  and 
the  daughters  of  Paradise,  the  Hur- 
al-oyun,  from  their  caves  of  pearl. 
And  as  the  wind,  blowing  from 
God's  throne,  murmurs  among 
the  trees  of  Paradise,  it  will  wake 
sweetest  chords  from  the  bells  with 
which  they  are  hung,  as  they  clash 
their  jewelled  boughs  in  unison. 
If  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
garden  shall,  like  Achilles  in  Hades, 
grow  weary  of  inaction,  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  exercise  his  for- 
mer pursuits.  The  meanest  foot- 
soldier  who  falls  beneath  a  Rayah's 
bullet  shall  enter  at  once  into  this 
inheritance  of  bliss;  for  he,  as  a 
1  martyr,'  takes  precedence  of  others. 
He  will  exchange  bis  bivouac  on 
the  ground  and  scanty  fare  for  a  tent 
of  pearls  and  jacinth.  Food  shall 
be  offered  to  him  in  300  golden 
dishes,  and  wine  forbidden  to  his 
lips  on  earth.  His  wives  and  his 
goods,  his  gardens  and  his  servants, 
shall  occupy  the  space  of  1,000 
years'  journey ;  and  yet  he  shall 
never  know  satiety.  For  he  shall 
continue  ever  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  be  gifted  with  the  capacity  of 
100  men.  It  is  in  sure  anticipation 
of  this  blessed  destiny  that  the 
Mussulman  has  his  grave  built 
vaulted,  that  he  may  sit  up  con- 
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fidently  and  answer  the  questions 
of  the  examining  angel. 

Bnt  if  the  Mussulman  is  bidden 
to  meet  the  terrors  of  the  day  of 
judgment  without  quailing,  far 
different  is  it  for  the  infidel.  At 
the  instant  that  he  is  hurried  to  his 
defiled  grave,  his  torments  begin. 
For  when  the  livid  angels  Monker 
and  Nakir  come  to  examine  him 
as  to  his  faith,  they  will  beat  him  on 
the  temples  with  iron  maces,  and 
then  press  the  earth  on  him,  where 
he  will  be  gnawed  and  stung  by  his 
own  sins  turned  into  venomous 
scorpions.  There  he  shall  lie  until 
Israfil  sounds  his  trumpet  from 
the  mountain  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Gabriel  summons  the  dispersed 
bones  and  flesh  to  unite  and 
come  to  judgment.  Then  every 
soul  shall  appear,  guarded  by  a 
driver  and  a  witness,  the  angels  who 
in  life  kept  account  of  their  good 
and  evil  deeds.  The  infidel  shall 
come  forth  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
branded  with  the  Cain  mark,  Kiafir, 
on  his  brow.  As  he  rises  from  the 
grave  a  hideous  apparition  will  con- 
front him,  foul  in  smell  and  terrible 
of  aspect.  In  his  horror  he  will  cry 
out,  c  Who  art  thou  ?  I  never  saw 
any  thing  so  detestable.'  But  the 
monster  shall  answer,  c  Marvel 
not  at  my  deformity;  I  am  thy 
evil  works.  Thou  didst  ride  upon 
me  while  thou  wast  in  this  world ; 
but  now  will  I  ride  upon  thee.' 
Thus  saying,  it  will  leap  on  him, 
and.  all  who  meet  him  will  upbraid 
him,  crying,  'Hail  thou  enemy  of 
God ! '  The  true  believers  shall  re- 
main before  the  throne  only  so  long 
as  shall  suffice  to  say  the  appointed 
prayers,  and  their  bodies  shall  shine 
like  light ;  but  the  unbelievers  shall 
stand  in  weary  expectation  for 
50,000  years,  tormented  with  a 
fearful  sweat ;  for  the  sun  shall  be 
brought  so  near  them  that  their 
skulls  will  boil  like  a  pot.  The 
brute  creation  shall  fare  far  better 
than  they,  for  when  their  deeds 
have    been   recounted   they    shall 


be   resolved  into  dust.    The  soul 
and  the  body  will  begin  to  quarrel, 
asserting  that  but  for  one  another 
they  would  not  have  sinned;  bat  this 
plea  will  be  met  by  the  punishment 
of  both.     Then   God  will   deliver 
judgment.     'Cast  into  Hell  every 
unbeliever  and  doubter  of  the  faith; 
who  set  up  another  God  with  the 
true  God.'  On  this  the  terrified  soul 
will  turn  to  the  devil  to  whom  he  is 
chained  and  begin  to  charge  it  with 
having  seduced  him.     But  God  will 
bid   them  not   to  wrangle  in  His 
presence ;     and     Hell     will   come 
roaring     along    to     receive   him, 
dragged  by    70,000   halters,  each 
halter  being  held  by  70,000  angels. 
The  wretch  will  have  a  last  chance 
to  cross  Al  Sirat,  which  is  stretched 
over  Hell,  fine  as  a  hair  and  sharp 
as    a    sword;    and    no    light    of 
Paradise  shall  come  to   guide  his 
feet.     At  the  first  step,  therefore, 
he  will  fall  headlong  into  the  abyss, 
and    dwell     there    amid    burning 
winds  and  scalding    water,  under 
a  black  smoke  which  shall  yield  no 
shade,  but  will  send  forth  sparks  of 
fire.     The    tree    Al  Zakkum  will 
afford  him  food  with  its  bitter  fruit, 
growing   like    devils'     heads,  and 
he  shall  have  boiling  pitch  to  drink. 
Only  the  narrow  wall  Al  Araf  will 
part  him  from  the  blessed ;  but  he 
will     never     cross    it.     There    is 
a    tradition    that    no     Jew     but 
Dathan  and  Abiram  is  adjudged 
to  an  eternity  of  punishment ;  and 
the  most  wicked  Turk  will  not  con- 
tinue   in    Hell  for    more  than  a 
year,  but  the  unbeliever  shall  abide 
there  for  ever. 

A  combined  feeling  of  patriotism 
and  self-interest  may  warn  the 
Turk  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
desirability  of  concession.  Tet 
many  will  doubt  whether  an  ignorant 
and  fanatic  race  will  be  content  to 
forego  the  temporal  and  eternal 
advantages  which  their  creed  does 
not  merely  sanction  but  enforce. 
Centuries  of  this  teaching  have 
planted   a  feeling  of  hatred    and 
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disdain  in  their  hearts  which 
cannot  easily  he  eradicated.  Nay, 
should  they  concede  the  most 
elementary  principle  of  reform,  they 
would  infringe  the  Prophet's  law, 
which  is  life  to  them.  They  would 
lie  under  the  Prophet's  curse 
declared  against  those  who  have 
fellowship  with  unbelievers,  and 
would  prepare  for  themselves  a 
place  in  torment  beside  them.  It 
may  seem  puerile  to  insist  on  the 
omnipotence  of  religion  in  daily 
life.  With  some  Western  nations 
it  may  be  the  cloak  taken  out 
for  Sunday  wear.  But  to  the 
Turk,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  the 
mainspring   and   mainstay  of  life. 


He  directd  each  footstep  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  assured  of 
its  guidance  till  that  day  comes 
which  will  close  all  accounts  with 
him  —  when  the  cold  wind, 
springing  up  in  the  confines  of 
Arabia  Damascena,  shall  sweep 
away  the  Koran  (and  him  too), 
leaving  the  world  in  darkness. 
Time  will  prove  how  far  the  stiff 
tenets  of  a  theocracy  will  bear  the 
tension  of  modern  government. 
Meanwhile,  Europe  stands  in  ex- 
pectation, willing  to  hope  that  the 
hard  problem  may  be  solved  by 
other  means  than  ironclads  and 
rifled  cannon. 

Henry  Snbyd. 
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STOCKBROKING  AND  THE   STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


THE  trade  of  a  stockbroker  is  a 
modern  one — hardly  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  this  country  with 
the  beginning  of  our  funded  debt, 
and  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Before  that 
time  the  peculiar  documents  called 
stocks  and  shares  did  not  exist  in 
sufficient  quantity,  if  at  all,  to  make 
dealing  in  them  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. But  with  the  creation  of  this 
new  form  of  representative  wealth 
came  a  new  occupation,  which  was 
early  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Jews,  who  have  ever  since  been 
conspicuous  as  dealers  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  the  world.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  loans  and  securities 
earlier  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  until  then  they  had  been  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  affairs;  and 
invitations  to  the  public  to  trust  a 
nation  or  a  small  knot  of  traders 
with  their  savings  had  not  become 
of  that  organised  and  customary  kind 
which  is  implied  in  the  free  creation 
of  bonds  and  shares.  But,  once 
started,  the  trade  became  a  brisk 
one,  and  the  disturbances,  revolu- 
tions, and  wars  of  the  last  century 
had  a  most  stimulating  effect  on 
the  production  of  new  material  of 
this  kind  for  traders  at  home  and 
abroad.  Within  little  more  than  a 
century  our  national  debt  grew 
from  25,000,0007.  or  .30,000,000?. 
to  nearly  900,000, 000Z.,  all  told  ;  and 
for  the  limited  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness then  possible  that  was  itself 
capable  of  giving  a  most  extensive 
field  for  speculation.  Then,  too, 
from  the  first  the  dealers  in  stocks 
and  shares  were  fertile  workers  in 
the  field  of  corporate  enterprise. 
Every  now  and  then  their  energetic 
pursuit  of  new  fields  of  joint- stock 
speculation  led  to  the  perpetration 
of  some  gigantic  swindle  or  the 
committal  of  some  perhaps  more 


disastrous  folly,  such  as  the  famous 
and  typical  South  Sea  Babble.    It 
was  not,  however,  till  almost  the 
present  generation  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  trade  of  stock- 
broking  took  its  grand  position  in 
the  country,  and  became  nearly  the 
most  important  business  carried  on 
in  the  City  of  London.     With  the 
application  of  steam  to  locomotion 
on  land  the  world  entered  on  a  new 
era — the  stockjobber  on  a  field  of 
enterprise  which    must    have  ex- 
ceeded   the   most   fabulous  of  his 
dreams.     As  soon  as  the  mania  for 
developing  the  resources  of  nations 
by  means  of  railways   fairly  took 
hold  on  the  world,  the  rapidity  with 
which  money  was  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  exceeded  anything  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  occurred  before, 
and  was  productive  of  a  series  of 
commercial  crises  which,  checking 
the  onward  rush  for  a  time,  did  not 
hinder  renewed  outbursts  as  soon 
as  the   speculators   had   got  their 
breath  again.     As  recently  as  1845 
the  total  capital  sunk  in  railways 
throughout   the    world    was    only 
about  H4,ooo,oooZ.,  of  which  Great 
Britain  had  spent  some  64,000,000!. 
and  America  18,000,000!.     At  the 
present  time  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  alone  represent  a  nominal  out- 
lay  of  nearly  650,000,000!.,  and  those 
of  the  United  States  760,000,000!. 
Besides   these   sums  France  has 
spent  about  400,000,000!.,  Germany 
about    220,000,000!.,    and    Russia 
about   250,000,000!.     Many    other 
foreign  countries  have  thns  pledged 
the  national  credit  for  nominally  at 
least  the  same  kind  of  '  works  of 
public  utility'  to  an  enormous  extent; 
and  hence  the  national    debts  of 
Turkey,    Austria     and     Hungary, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,   and    of  va- 
rious petty  semi-barbarous    South 
American  republics,  of  the  Empires 
of  Brazil  and  of  Chili,  have  been 
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swollen  prodigiously.  What  the 
total  pledges  of  credit  in  the  world 
ma}-  amount  to,  or  what  amount 
of  savings  may  have  been  locked 
up  in  corporate  enterprises,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  say, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  reckon 
how  far  the  aggregate  figures  re- 
present money  spent  and  how  far 
mere  paper ;  but  the  national  debts 
of  the  world  are  now  swollen  almost 
as  much  as  the  credit  of  separate 
enterprise  and  corporations.  The 
principal  countries  of  Europe  owe 
about  3,500,000,000/.,  exclusive  of 
the  unsecured  paper  currencies  and 
our  home  debt;  and  all  other 
national  debts  which  come  within 
the  cognisance  of  civilisation  may 
be  valued  at  about  1. 000,000,  oool. 

These  huge  and  rapidly  accumu- 
lated obligations  are  not,  it  is  true, 
doe,  by  any  means,  exclusively  to 
the  spread  of  industrial  enterprise 
—Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia  having 
contracted  large  national  debts  in 
the  prosecution  of  wars  and  con- 
quests ;  hut  for  the  purposes  of  the 
stockbroker  it  i3  much  the  same 
whether  the  4  securities '  he  deals  in 
are  based  on  industrial  undertakings 
or  commerce,  or  are  mere  loans  ne- 
cessitated by  a  national  bankruptcy 
or  an  ambitious  war.  His  business  is 
to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  out  of 
these  bits  of  paper ;  and  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  that  business  that  quan- 
tity should  have  weight  with  him, 
not  quality.  And  of  quantity  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  modern 
stockbroker  has  enough.  The 
nominal  values  of  the  stocks  and 
shares  quoted  in  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  was  computed  by  the 
compiler  of  Fenn  on  the  Funds 
two  years  ago  to  be  about 
4*55o,ooo,oooZ.,  and  at  the  present 
time  rather  exceeds  that  amount. 
There  is  also  probably  well  on  to- 
wards 5o,ooo,oooZ.  more,  not  on 
its  list,  comprising  the  capital  of 
small  joint- stock  enterprises,  mines 
of  all  kinds,  country  banks,  Ac, 
which  London  and  provincial  stock- 


brokers  traffic  in  and  make  profit 
by. 

What  proportion  of  these  huge 
totals  represent  really  sound  values 
we  cannot  now  enquire:  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  means  of  doing  business 
has  been  thus  swollen  by  the  mo- 
dern spirit  of  enterprise.  Each 
unit  of  this  total  represents  a 
pledge  given  by  some  nation  of  its 
credit  and  means,  or  a  vt-uitire  of 
some  trader  or  traders  on  the 
spirit  of  the  time ;  and  each  has  its 
risks,  its  chances,  its  varying  and 
infinitely  varied  gradations  of  sta- 
bility or  plausibility.  The  Limited 
Liability  Acts  of  1862  and  1867 
helped  to  extend  to  trade  enter- 
prises generally  the  passion  for  cor- 
porate ventures  which  was  here  pre- 
viously confined  to  certain  channels, 
in  some  of  which,  such  as  joint-stock 
banking,  it  was  snowing  signs  of  hav- 
ing spent  itself.  These  Acts,  by  limit- 
ing the  risks  of  individuals,  helped 
to  bring  into  being  floods  of  new 
schemes.  The  Act  of  1862  did 
much  to  bring  on  us  the  panic  of 
1866,  and  unquestionably  stimu- 
lated to  an  exceedingly  unhealthy 
degree  the  speculative  tendencies 
of  that  time.  Nor  has  the  Act  of 
1867  done  much  to  quench  the 
evil.  Companies  have  since  1862  and 
up  to  to-day  started  by  the  thousand, 
like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  only 
to  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  came, 
leaving  only  a  void  in  the  pockets 
of  the  unsophisticated  and  gullible 
subscribers  to  the  shares,  till  it  may 
be  almost  said  that  the  amount  of 
capital  which  has  run  through  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  bubble  com- 
panies  as  through  a  sieve  has  been 
as  great  as  that  which  has  found 
permanent  rest  in  sound  enterprises, 
whose  stocks  stand  the  test  of  the 
market.  This  state  of  things  may 
have  been  an  inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  *  legitimate  progress,'  but  it 
has  been  a  very  painful  one  to 
many,  and  has  brought  *  limited  lia- 
bility '  into  so  great  disrepute  that 
what  was  sound  and  good  in  the 
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principle  promises  to  be  now  under- 
rated. 

Here,  then,  only  briefly  outlined, 
we  have  some  idea  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  modern  stock- 
broker creates  his  trade.  He  is  a 
buyer  and  seller  of  bits  of  paper 
which  bear  either  that  this  or  that 
company  has  so  much  of  So-and- 
So's  money,  or  that  this  or  that 
Government  or  railway  company- 
has  guaranteed  for  so  long  or 
for  ever,  in  virtue  of  certain 
moneys  paid  down,  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum  to  the  holder  of 
this  its  certificate  of  indebtedness. 
The  varieties  of  bonds  and  shares 
are  almost  innumerable ;  but  the 
classes  into  which  they  may  all  be 
divided  are  two — ist,  The  share  or 
partnership  certificate  constituting 
the  holder  a  partner  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  profits,  if  any,  of  a 
joint-stock  undertaking  up  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  which  said 
share  represents  him  to  have  paid ; 
and  2nd,  the  'bond,'  which  is  in 
one  form  or  other  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  loan,  and  a  promise  to 
pay  fixed  interest  on  that  loan  for  a 
certain  period  or  for  ever,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  well  as  in  many- 
cases  to  redeem  it  by  a  fixed  date. 
Of  the  first  class  are  all  shares  in 
banks,  mines,  industrial  companies, 
and  railways  ;  and  of  the  second  na- 
tional bonds  of  all  kinds,  railway 
bonds,  debentures,  and  mortgage 
bonds  generally.  It  would  prove 
tedious  to  the  reader  to  analyse  the 
varieties  of  these  securities  in  detail ; 
but  one  or  two  of  the  distinctions 
amongst  the  numerous  kinds  of  bonds 
may  be  given.  Our  own  Consols 
are  a  perpetual  form  of  bond,  for 
instance.  They  do  not  specify  dates 
of  repayment,  but  only  contain  a 
promise  to  give  so  much  per  cent, 
to  the  holders.  When  cancelled 
they  can  only  be  so  by  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  brokers,  buying 
them  in  at  the  market  price  of 
the  day.  Terminable  Government 
or  joint-stock  companies'  bonds 
are,    on    the    other    hand,    quite 


another  kind  of  document,  though 
still  an  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness. They  specify  a  date  when 
they  must  be  paid  off,  and  generally 
make  stipulations  as  to  a  sinking 
fund  to  be  applied  to  annual  or 
serai-annual  drawings  of  bonds 
payable  at  par,  no  matter  what 
the  original  or  actual  price  of  the 
bond  may  have  been.  These  are 
in  reality,  therefore,  usually  an- 
nuity bonds,  only  that  the  annuity 
is  split  up  into  the  interest  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  lottery  payments  at 
a  cumulative  rate ;  and  this  has 
been  the  favourite  guise  in  which  the 
chief  speculative  foreign  loans  have 
been  dressed  up  for  the  investor's 
rather  voracious  appetite  for  'a  little 
gambling.'  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
debentures  of  our  English  railways 
and  the  mortgage  bonds  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  railways — the  one 
giving  only  a  fixed  interest  with  no 
mortgage  powers  over  the  line  in 
event  of  the  non-payment  of  that 
interest,  and  the  other  nominally 
enabling  the  mortgagees  or  bond- 
holders to  sell  the  property  for 
their  own  benefit  when  default 
occurs.  It  is  not  found  in  practice 
that  the  latter  form  conveys,  as  a 
rule,  any  appreciable  advantage,  but 
rather  the  reverse;  for  when  an 
American  company  of  any  size 
comes  to  grief,  all  that  is  produced 
by  an  attempt  to  enforce  right  of 
the  kind  is  a  wrangle  among  the 
various  holders  of  bonds  issued  un- 
der, perhaps,  two  or  three  successive 
mortgage  deeds,  and  under  different 
States  laws,  and  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  extremely  in- 
tangible character  of  the  substance 
which  the  mortgages  were  taken  to 
represent.  It  eludes  the  grasp  as 
effectually  as  any  Will-o'-the- Wisp. 
Another  form  of  debt  still  is  the 
Exchequer  Bills  of  our  own  Go- 
vernment and  the  Treasury  Bills  of 
Foreign  States;  but  these  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  promis- 
sory notes. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
further  into  details  on  these  points. 
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The  reader  will  now  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  materials  in  which  the 
stockbroker  trades,  and  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  follow  the  description 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  trade  is 
carried  on  in  London.  At  the  very- 
threshold  of  this  description  it  be- 
comes visible  that  the  Stock-market 
has  to  perform  a  doable  function. 
It  deals  in  stocks  and  shares,  buys 
and  sells,  and  it  is  also  the  centre 
where  the  peculiar  kinds  of  security 
there  found  can  alone  be  success- 
fully brought  into  being.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  Stock  Exchange  it 
would  never  have  been  possible  to 
bring  the  innumerable  enterprises 
whose  paper  is  dealt  in  in  that 
market  to  maturity ;  for  the  stock 
must  not  only  be  made  but  readily 
sold  to  those  who  will  give  money 
for  it  As  a  medium  for  finding 
capital  with  which  to  start  any 
corporate  enterprise,  the  Stock 
Exchange  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  banks  do  to  the  trades 
in  want  of  discount  accommoda- 
tion— through  the  Stock  Exchange 
agency  the  money  is  found  in  all 
cases  of  any  importance. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  contem- 
plate the  stockbroker  in  these  two 
aspects.  He  may  be  a  promoter  of 
a  scheme,  or  he  may  be  the  mere 
agent  of  clients  who  want  to  buy 
or  sell  this  stock  or  that  already 
'placed  on  the  market.'  In  his 
first  capacity  he  has  often  a  very 
arduous  and  peculiar  work  to  do  in 
order  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  new  security  which  he  has  to 
offer  is  a  good  one.  Some  recent 
trials  in  the  criminal  courts  have 
made  the  general  public  familiar  to 
a  certain  extent  with  these  arts, 
and  have  conveyed  a  by  no  means 
favourable  impression  about  them ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  these 
arte  have  been  but  too  prevalent  in 
cases  where  one  might  have  thought 
them  not  required.  The  only  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  making 
false  purchases  and  sales  on  the 
market   in    order    to    induce    the 


public,  who  go  by  prices  and  not  by 
facts  as  a  rule,  to  come  in  and 
actually  buy  through  belief  that  tho 
price  indicates  a  good  thing,  is  that 
sometimes,  but  for  a  proceeding  of 
this  kind,  a  good  enterprise  would 
have  been  ruined.  It  is  an  insufficient 
defence,  and  cannot  justify  in  any 
degree  a  practice  which  has  led  to 
incalculable  evils.  Before  it  is 
possible  to  understand  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  stockbroker's 
business,  however,  we  mast  try  to 
shape  some  sort  of  image  of  what 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  itself,  of 
the  leading  rules  under  which  it 
transacts  business,  of  the  divisions 
of  that  business,  and  of  the  nature 
of  Stock  Exchange  speculation. 

The  modern  Stock  Exchange  of 
London,  to  which  it  will  be  best  to 
confine  our  observations,  is  in  its 
most  obvious  aspect  a  large  hall 
with  a  number  of  offices  around  it, 
built  within  the  irregular  quad- 
rangle formed  by  Bartholomew 
Lane,  Throgmorton  Street,  and 
Threadneedle  Street  and  Old  Broad 
Street.  Primarily  it  is  merely  a 
convenient  meeting-place  where 
stockbrokers  gather  to  transact  their 
business,  jast  as  the  Royal  Ex- 
change— now  an  almost  deserted 
building — is  a  meeting-place  for 
those  who  deal  in  foreign  bills  of 
exchange.  Various  circumstances 
have  combined,  however,  to  give 
the  Stock  Exchange  the  character 
of  an  organised  joint-stock  under- 
taking of  a  quasi-public  character, 
and  to  make  it  a  sort  of  standard  of 
worth  as  well  as  a  market.  In  the 
first  place  the  members  of  the 
4  House  '  (as  it  is  familiarly  called) 
carry  on  their  business  under  an 
elaborate  code  of  rules,  the  prac- 
tical aim  of  which  is  to  make  the 
body  as  much  as  possible  a  law  to 
itself.  The  modes  of  making  bar- 
gains, the  responsibility  of  dealers, 
and  the  treatment  of  members  who 
become  bankrupt,  with  many  minor 
matters,  are  all  subject  to  this  spe- 
cial code,  the  practical  effect  of 
which  is,   therefore,   to  make  the 
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Stock  Exchange  an  imperium  in 
imperio  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  mere  market  organisation  in 
the  conntry,  except,  perhaps,  Tat- 
tersalTs.  Members  are  forbidden  to 
go  to  law  with  each  other  to  enforce 
claims ;  all  is  to  be  settled  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  *  Honse '  itself 
— the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. This  body  possesses  ample 
powers  for  calling  members  who 
break  the  rales  to  account,  and  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote  in  a  meeting 
of  not  less  than  twelve  the  Committee- 
men can  expel  any  offender.  Mem. 
bers  who  fail  in  business,  become  by 
that  failure  unqualified  to  continue 
in  membership ;  but  they  may  be  re- 
admitted two  years  after  they  have 
got  their  creditors1  discharge  if 
they  have  paid  6*.  &d.  in  the  pound, 
or  sooner  if  they  pay  in  full.  The 
bankruptcy  business  of  the  (  House  ' 
is  managed  by  '  Official  Assignees,' 
who  examine  into  the  bankrupt's 
affairs,  and  divide  his  assets. 

This  represents  one  side  of  the 
organisation,  a  side  which  has  its 
uses  and  its  defects.  But  before 
dwelling  on  this  we  must  touch  on 
another  aspect  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  is  not  so  habitually 
visible  to  those  who  look  at  it  from 
the  outside.  Besides  being  an  or- 
ganisation for  carrying  on  a  special 
kind  of  business  in  a  style  suited 
to  the  ideas  of  its  meubers,  i'io 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  joint- stock 
company  itself.  The  building  be- 
longs to  the  company  and  the  mem* 
bers ;  both  contribute  to  the  profits 
of  the  company  as  subscribers  to 
the  institution,  and  partake  of 
these  profits  as  shareholders.  For- 
merly, we  believe,  the  shares  were 
few,  and  for  large  amounts;  but 
some  years  ago  they  were  split 
up  into  ioths,  so  that,  if  pos- 
sible, every  subscriber  to  the 
'  House '  might  become  also  a  share- 
holder, and  interest  himself  in  its 
affairs  with  a  view  to  profit.  The 
working  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  is  visible  in  the  extremely  loose 
manner  in  which  new  members  are 


admitted.  In  some  of  our  provin- 
cial stock  exchanges  the  rules  of 
admission  are  very  strict ;  and  before 
a  man  can  become  a  member  he 
must  not  only  find  large  securities 
for  his  well-doing,  but  must  prove 
himself  a  man  of  substance  by  de- 
positing a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  trust  for  the  protection  of 
fellow  members  with  whom  he  deals. 
There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  course  tends  to  curb  to  some 
extent  reckless  speculation,  and  to 
keep  stockdealing  respectable ;  but 
this  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange.  There,  till 
quite  lately,  any  man  might  be 
admitted  who  paid  the  25Z.  or  50/. 
entry  money,  and  12Z.  12s.  per 
annum  subscription,  if  he  found 
three  members  to  be  security  for 
him  for  a  small  amount — some  500Z. 
each.  Within  the  last  three  months 
the  subscription  was  raised  to  20I. 
per  annum,  and  the  entrance  fee  for 
principals  to  100Z.,  and  for  their 
clerks  to  60I.,  while  the  three 
sureties  have  now  to  stand  good 
for  750Z.  apiece  ;  but  otherwise  the 
position  is  as  before,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
become  the  haunt  of  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  more  repellent  set 
of  vagabonds,  as  the  satellites  of 
these,  than  can  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  London.  Betting-men,  who 
have  failed  on  the  turf,  take  to 
stockbroking  and  jobbing,  and 
either  enter  the  'House,'  or  gamble 
round  the  doors ;  and  loafers,  who 
have  done  no  good  at  any  legitimate 
trade,  find  their  refuge  here.  Nonde- 
scripts from  the  Low  Countries, 
Jews  and  Greeks  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  gather  to 
swell  the  total  of  those  who  are 
either  members  of  the  '  House,'  or 
who  'job'  outside  with  kindred 
spirits  within. 

The  Stock  Exchange,  in  short, 
while  almost  in  spite  of  itself  per- 
forming great  public  functions,  i& 
conducted  very  much  in  the  spirit 
of  a  private  joint-stock  company, 
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with  a  particularly  strong  eye  to 
profits ;  and  on  this  principle  it  has 
thriven,  until  the  dividends  paid  to 
the  lucky  shareholders  are  some- 
where about  105  per  cent,  on  the  ori- 
ginal value  of  the  shares.  This  com- 
mercial policy  has  beyond  question 
had  something  to  do  with  the  ex- 
treme disrepute  into  which  stock- 
broking  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  lately  been  brought,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  well  if  the  mem- 
bers could  see  their  way  to  reform  in 
time.  It  is  already  becoming  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  abolish  the  Stock  Ex- 
change altogether,  and  to  make 
stockbroking  no  longer  the  privi- 
leged trade  which  it  now  is.  If  that 
reform  takes  place,  the  spirit  which 
at  present  guides  Stock-Exchange 
policy  will  be  its  cause.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  *  House '  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  trying  to  do  two  things  of  an 
opposite  kind— -to  be  guides  of  the 
public  in  the  matter  of  investment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the 
profits  of  a  prosperous  gambling 
hell. 

We  must  now,  however,  look  more 
closely  at  the  stockbroking  trade  it- 
self, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  both  in  order  to  compre- 
hend its  nature,  and  to  be  able  to 
grasp  the  defects  of  the  present 
organisation  in  carrying  it  on.  We 
shall  also  thus  get  at  the  whole 
modus  operandi  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  of  company  floating  and 
loan  manufacturing,  and  understand 
more  clearly  tbe  position  which  the 
stockbroker  holds  in  relation  to 
these  various  branches  of  his  trade. 

The  primary  occupation  of  a  stock- 
broker is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  buy  and 
sell  those  securities  which  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  represent  capital 
invested  or  spent ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  business  in  its  simplest  form 
his  work  and  duty  would  be  to 
go  and  find  a  purchaser  when  he 
had  Btock  of  any  sort  to  sell,  or  to 
seek  a  seller  when  he  had  stock  to 
buy.  Now,  but  for  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  its  machinery,  brokers 


would  have  to  hunt  for  customers, 
and  bargains  would  be  less  rapid,  and 
more  difficult  to  effect.  The  Stock 
Exchange  simplifies  the  broker's 
labours  to  such  an  extent,  however, 
that  it  is  very  much  to  be  questioned 
whether  he  is  of  any  real  use  at  all. 
The  pivot  on  which  the  business  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  as  now  sys- 
tematised,  hinges  is  not  the  broker, 
but  the  dealer  or  jobber,  whose 
functions  are  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  broker,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  them.  The 
stockjobber  is  a  sort  of  wholesale 
merchant  who  buys  and  sells  on  his 
own  account  alone,  and  not,  like  the 
broker,  at  the  bidding  of  another. 
In  most  cases  a  jobber  attaches  him- 
self to  one  particular  class  of  stock, 
and  buys  and  sells  in  that  with  all 
comers.  Thus  there  are  jobbers 
who  deal  mostly  in  the  debenture  or 
preference  stocks  of  one  or  other 
of  the  English  railways;  others 
who  devote  themselves  to  ordinary 
shares  ;  others  still  whose  staple  or 
sole  business  is  in  foreign  bonds; 
and  by  this  arrangement,  which  has 
come  about  as  it  were  by  fojrce  of 
natural  selection, the  Stock  Exchange 
is  split  up  into  a  number  of  so- 
called  '  markets.'  The  jobbers  con- 
gregate in  groups  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  stocks  in  which  they 
have  elected  to  deal. 

One  very  obvious  advantage  aris- 
ing from  this  is  the  facility  with 
which  a  broker  can  do  his  business. 
Instead  of  hunting  about  for  a 
buyer  or  seller  of  stocks,  which  a 
client  either  has  or  wants  to  have, 
he  goes  into  the  *  House  '  and  direct 
to  ono  of  the  jobbers  who  deals  in 
the  particular  stock,  and  with  him 
may  at  once  strike  a  bargain.  In 
order  to  make  this  mode  of  doing 
business  still  more  easy,  a  rule 
prevails,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  cheating  on  the  part  of 
the  jobber,  and  to  put  all  brokers  on 
a  level.  When  a  broker  goes  to  a 
jobber  whether  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
the  jobber  is  compelled  to  what  is 
called  *  make  a  price,1  i.e.  he  must 
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tell  both  what  he  will  sell  and  what 
he  will  buy  a  given  quantity  of  a 
given  stock  at.  Hence  the  invari- 
able double  quotations  given  in  the 
newspapers.  4  Turks/  we  are  there 
told,  *  closed  13^  to  §,'  or  *  Argen- 
tine 68  to  70 ;'  by  which  the  ini- 
tiated understand  that  the  lower 
figure  is  the  one  at  which  the  jobbers 
in  these  stocks  have  agreed  to  buy, 
and  the  higher  the  price  at  which 
they  have  resolved  to  sell.  Every- 
one who  enters  the  market  is  there- 
fore sure  of  fair  play,  because  if  a 
.  dealer  names  a  false  price  the  rales 
of  the  market  force  him  to  deal  at 
that  price  should  the  broker  so 
choose.  This  naming  the  double 
price  has  also  the  advantage  of  in- 
dicating to  some  extent  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market  in  any  particular 
stock.  For  example,  in  the  above 
instances,  the  quotations  for '  Turks ' 
would  be  called  a  close  quotation — 
the  dealer  only  taking  a  '  tarn '  of 
^  per  cent,  as  his  profit ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Argentine  stock  there 
is  a  difference  of  2  per  cent.,  indi- 
cating that  the  market  is  unsettled 
by  speculation,  and  that  the  jobber 
feels  that  he  must  protect  himself 
by  a  wider  margin  between  what  he 
buys  at  and  what  he  sells  at. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
this  power  of  the  jobber  to  make 
prices  and  to  deal  freely  is  a 
very  great  one,  and  were  it  not 
tempered  by  competition  it  would 
be  often  mischievous.  There  is  no 
doubt  either  that  in  the  case  of 
small  adventures,  loans,  or  joint- 
stock  companies,  in  which,  perhaps, 
only  one  jobber  or  two  are  really 
interested,  along  with  a  broker  or  two 
who  manage  the  placing  of  the  paper 
values,  the  power  has  been  abused 
often  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 
These  jobbers  have  been  given  the 
stock  to  place  by  the  promoters  or 
concocters  of  the  swindle,  and 
make  what  prices  they  like  in 
collusion  with  brokers  who  buy  and 
sell  fictitiously  in  order  to  give  a 
semblance  of  demand,  and  to  get  a 


false  quotation  marked  on  the  offi- 
cial list.  That  list  then  and  so  far 
becomes  a  means  of  cheating  the 
public  instead  of  a  means  of  telling 
them  the  trath.  With  great  stocks, 
snch  as  those  of  our  leading  home 
railways,  or  the  funded  debts  of  the 
two  or  three  States  in  the  world  that 
have  solid  credit,  this  kind  of 
roguery  cannot  of  course  be  prac- 
tised. With  these,  therefore,  the 
prices  depend  purely  upon  the 
competition  in  the  market.  If 
there  are  many  buyers,  the  jobbers 
can  raise  the  price  ;  if  many  sellers, 
they  put  it  down  just  as  the 
dealers  in  any  other  commodity 
have  to  do ;  but  they  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  market  in  so 
doing.  But  where  new  securities 
are  concerned  the  power  of  the 
jobber  and  his  satellite  the  broker 
is  almost  without  limit  at  times. 

We  must  turn,  then,  to  the 
most  important  function  which  this 
duality  of  position  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
enables  that  institution  to  play — the 
function  of  aiding  speculation.  As 
at  present  constituted  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  organisation  for  the 
transaction  of  speculative  bargains 
which  exists,  and  it  is  so  because  of 
the  peculiar  relations  in  which  jobber 
and  broker  stand  to  each  other.  In 
one  sense,  every  purchase  or  sale 
that  a  jobber  effects  with  a  broker 
may  be  considered  as  a  pure  specu- 
lation in  itself.  The  jobber  may 
possibly  have  the  stock  to  sell ;  but 
possession  is  in  no  sense  requisite, 
and  he  may  buy  after  he  has  sold. 
A  jobber's  work  is  to  buy  and  sell 
to  all  comers  (amongst  members  of 
the  *  House '  of  course)  at  the  best 
prices  he  can  get,  and  he  may  deal 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  se- 
curity without  ever  handling  any 
of  it.  Except  so  far  as  reputation 
may  guide  him,  he  has  no  know- 
ledge even  whether  the  purchases 
or  sales  effected  with  him  by  bro- 
kers are  based  on  stock  or  merely 
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fictitious.  He  buys  and  sells,  his 
sole  care  being  to  secure  to  himself 
the  'turn  of  the  market' — the 
difference  between  the  price  he 
bought  at  and  the  price  at  which 
he  sells — and  to  guard  himself  from 
loss  in  a  falling  market.  For  ex- 
ample, a  broker  has  an  order  from 
some  client  to  go  and  sell  20,000/. 
of  a  given  stock  on  speculation  for 
the  fall,  and  immediately  goes  to 
the  dealer  he  knows  best,  or  who 
has  the  largest  business  in  that 
particular  security,  and  asks  him 
to  make  a  price.  If  the  price 
made  be  satisfactory  the  sale  is 
effected,  and  this  20,000?.  stock 
gets  booked  by  the  jobber  as  so 
much  stock  which  he  has  bought, 
and  which,  in  order  to  make  his 
book  '  even,'  as  it  is  called,  he  must 
try  and  sell  again  to  some  one  else. 
Should  he  succeed  in  doing  so  at 
his  own  price  to  some  other  broker, 
or  to  a  dozen  brokers  with  orders 
to  buy,  he  will  have  made  a  profit 
of  £,  or  \y  or  £,  or  1  per  cent.,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  but  if  the  stock 
sinks  rapidly,  and  he  can  find 
few  purchasers  at  the  price,  he  may 
have  to  submit  to  a  loss  on  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  20,oooZ.  before 
he  has  balanced  his  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  if  the  price 
rises  he  makes  a  larger  profit.  In 
either  case  where  it  is  a  big  se- 
curity that  is  dealt  in,  he  has  to 
submit  to  tendencies  more  or  less 
beyond  his  control.  And  therefore, 
in  times  of  financial  panic,  his  posi- 
tion becomes  a  dangerous  one,  as 
indeed  also  in  times  of  financial  in- 
flation ;  it  is  particularly  dangerous 
also  because  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
actions involved  in  his  buying  and 
selling  this  20,oooZ.  stock  or  a 
hundred  like  sums  may  be  based 
on  a  mere  speculative  opinion. 
The  client  of  the  broker  who  sold 
the  stock  originally  may  not  have 
possessed  a  scrap  of  it,  but  sold 
merely  because  he  was  told,  or  had 
the  opinion,  that  the  stock  was 
going  to  fall ;  and  equally  the  ulti- 


mate buyer  or  buyers  may  have  no 
wish  to  possess  the  stock,  but  merely 
buy  because  their  speculative  opinion 
is  that  the  stock  in  question  is  going 
to  rise. 

It  is  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  in  recent  years  full  five-sixths 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  business 
has  been  of  this  speculative 
character;  and  the  jobber  is  the 
one  who  makes  it  so  easy,  because 
he  is  always — except  when  panic 
bursts  out — ready  to  buy  or 
sell,  asking  no  questions.  He  and 
the  brokers  look  to  make  their 
profits  out  of  both  classes  of  specu- 
lators— the  'bulls,'  or  speculators 
for  the  rise,  and  the '  bears,'  or  spe- 
lators  for  the  fall,  the  one  by  com. 
missions,  the  other  by  Hums'  of  the 
market  and  fluctuations  up  or  down, 
contrive  in  the  long  run  to  let  the 
speculators  be  the  losers. 

Still  the  game  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and,  since  the  late  bankruptcies 
of  big  foreign  borrowers  became 
the  fashion,  the  jobbers  and  brokers 
amongst  them  must  have  lost 
prodigious  sums  of  money.  For, 
although  the  machinery  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  members  and  against  the  out- 
siders, these  members  are  very 
shortsighted  persons  as  a  rule. 
They  seldom  look  much  ahead,  but 
are  guided  by  the  tendency  of  the 
day  or  even  hour ;  and  hence,  when 
a  current  sets  in  in  any  particular 
direction  with  a  particular  class  of 
stocks,  they  are  seldom  as  a  body 
able  to  see  it  till  it  is  too  late.  In 
other  words,  for  them  the  market 
value  of  a  given  stock  is  never 
gauged  by  its  intrinsic  worth  so 
much  as  by  the  speculative  furore  of 
the  moment.  It  is  this  that  explains 
the  marvellous  effect  of  lies  in  the 
course  of  any  one  day's  dealing. 
Almost  every  day  readers  of  news- 
papers will  find  if  they  turn  to  the 
money  columns  that  such  and  such 
stocks  were  raised  or  depressed  by 
*  rumours '  of  this  and  that ;  and  to 
an  unsophisticated  mind  it  cannot 
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but  be  a  marvel  how,  stories, 
usually  false  or  only  half  true, 
should  produce  an  effect  on  stocks 
often  measured  by  gains  or  losses 
of  millions.  But  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  the  character  of  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  taken  into 
account.  It  is  business  founded  on 
opinion  and  often  on  the  chance  of 
the  moment.  A  thousand  temporary 
influences  are  at  work  appealing  to 
the  passions  of  the  hour  with  ten- 
fold the  force  of  the  permanent 
conditions  or  surroundings  of  the 
stock.  The  dealers  may  find  a 
large  preponderance  of  selling 
brokers  coming  to  them,  and  want 
to  raise  the  price  of  stock  in  order 
to  tempt  buyers,  and  straightway 
favourable  rumours  get  bruited,  or, 
when  the  reverse  conditions  obtain, 
unfavourable. 

Now,  were  either  the  jobber  or 
the  broker  done  away  with,  this 
peculiarly  unhealthy  *  gambling ' 
condition  of  business  could  hardly 
obtain  to  the  extent  it  does.  The  or- 
dinary broker,  for  the  sake  of  '  com- 
missions,' tempts  people,  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  speculate,  and 
jobber  renders  such  speculation 
easy  by  the  facility  which  he  gives 
for  the  transaction  by  buying  and 
selling  for  the  •turn.' 

It  is  urged,  of  course,  that  all 
these  facilities  are  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  that  the 
play  of  *buir  and  *  bear '  tends  to 
keep  prices  more  equal  in  the  long 
run  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
But  is  there  any  advantage  in  the 
system  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  gambling 
fever  which  has  in  recent  years 
more  and  more  pervaded  all  classes 
of  society,  and  without  the  aid  of 
which  the  whole  class  of  bubble 
companies,  foreign  loans,  and  frauds 
generally,  that  we  are  now  suffering 
from  the  collapse  of,  could  never 
have  been  perpetrated?  The  re- 
velation which  last  year's  par- 
liamentary committee  and  late 
criminal  trials  have  made  of  the 


modus  operandi  by  which  these 
frauds  were  ( placed,'  makes  the  aid 
which  this  huge  machinery  for 
speculation  gives  them  painfully 
evident.  Take  a  foreign  loan  hoax 
for  example,  and  observe  how  easily 
bonds,  of  which  not  one-fiftieth 
portion  has  been  subscribed  for  by 
the  public,  can  get  quoted  at  a  high 
premium.  Buying  goes  on  by  the 
persons  who  are  interested  in  see- 
ing the  swindle  succeed  and  by 
their  nominees.  A  little  judicious 
outlay  of  capital  in  enabling  these 
dummies  to  subscribe  for  bonds 
and  to  buy  in  the  market,  the 
skilful  combination  of  brokers'  and 
dealers'  resources,  in  order  to  keep 
quotations  up  at  a  premium,  are  all 
so  much  baiting  of  the  trap  for  the 
outside  public.  To  the  mass  of 
these  anything  quoted  at  a  premium 
offers  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion; and,  either  with  a  view  to 
investing  in  a  good  thing,  or  to 
make  a  snap  profit  by  buying  at 
the  apparently  rising  prices  to  sell 
again  at  a  higher  level  still,  people 
are  gradually  sucked  into  the  vortex. 
The  public  is  pretty  sure  to  come  in 
the  faster  the  higher  the  premium 
is  rnn  up,  and,  once  well  in,  the 
price  is  allowed  to  drop  gradually 
away.  The  '  dummies '  and  the 
loan  agents  'get  out'  of  as  many 
of  their  bonds  as  they  can,  and  the 
public  are  left  to  mourn  their  losses, 
for  they  nearly  always  object  to  sell 
out  till  it  is  too  late,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  another  rise. 

The  facility  which  the  inter- 
vention of  the  jobber  gives  for 
carrying  on  all  the  fictitious 
dealing  which  this  involves  is 
unquestionably  at  the  root  of  half 
the  mischief,  his  object  being  to 
buy  and  sell  to  all,  regardless  of 
the  victims  or  of  the  worth  of  any 
security — the  more  bargains  mean- 
ing for  him  of  course  usually  the 
more  profit.  He  takes  care  that  in 
the  case  of  a  swindle  which  is  being 
foisted  on  the  public  his  gains 
shall  be  secure  and  his  bargains 
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real,  and  may  easily,  by  working  in 
collusion  with  one  or  two  brokers, 
who  also  look  after  the  solidarity 
of  their  commissions,  behave  so  that 
whan  a  member  of  the  outside 
public  wants  to  bay  he  can  have  any 
quantity  of  the  rubbish  at  as  high  a 
price  as  he  pleases,  but  that  when 
one  thus  caught  wants  to  sell  again 
there  shall  be  no  market. 

We  know,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  not  one  stock  but  several 
where  this  is  the  situation.  Let 
a  man,  for  instance,,  go  into  that 
hottest  of  the  hotbeds  of  specu- 
lation and  fraud,  the  English 
mining  market,  and  he  can  bay 
the  shares  of  many  most  remark- 
able mines  at  a  premium  or  even,, 
perhaps,  as  a  favour,  at  a  slight 
discount;  but  supposing  one  tries 
to  sell  what  he  has  got  at  the 
prices  qnoted  in  the  list,  he  will  be 
apt  to  depart  with  a  clear  conviction 
of  the  depth  of  his  own  folly.  And 
quite  lately  there  were  some  foreign 
bonds  of  obscure  provinces  in  a 
bankrupt  South  American  Republic 
which  were  quoted  at  a  high  figure 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  official  list. 
At  that  price  buyers  were  welcome 
to  them ;  but  a  disposition  to  sell 
appeared,  and  the  price  fell  sud- 
denly 40  per  cent.  Instances  of 
this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
infinitely;  and,  although  the  best 
class  of  jobbers  and  brokers  would 
not  be  party  to  such  roguery,  there 
are  too  many  who  will.  Nothing 
conld  show  this  more  clearly  than 
the  conduct  of  certain  Stock  Ex- 
change people  over  the  Lisbon 
Tramways  Company.  After  it  had 
been  made  evident,  even  to  Mr. 
Albert  Grant,  that  the  scheme  was 
utterly  impracticable,  '  a  gentle- 
man,' Sir  Henry  James  told  the 
Court,  *  representing  the  company's 
broker,  came  before  the  board  and 
declared  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  the  scheme  must 
be  allowed  to  go  on.'  That  is,  job- 
bers had  bought,  and  sold,  and  made 
profits  which  they  did  not  want  to 


forego,  and  brokers  had  acted  in 
their  buyings  and  sellings  for  clients 
from  whom  they  wanted  their 
commissions ;  therefore,  swindle  or 
not,  the  'scheme*  must  proceed. 
These  brokers  and  jobbers  were 
not  considered  disreputable  either, 
but  quite  as  good  as  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Working  with  such  machinery 
and  based  upon  such  principles  it 
is  indeed  purely  impossible  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  can  be  other 
than  an  elaborately  organised 
gambling  hell,  where  all  sorts  of 
securities  are  dealt  in  merely  as 
so  many  instruments  for  bringing 
profit  and  without  regard  to  their 
intrinsic  value.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  members  of  the  '  House '  who 
would  scorn  to  stoop  to  sach  business, 
just  as  there  are  many  securities 
which  are  as  sound  as  such  things 
can  be  in  a  world  where  all 
is  changing;  and  no  doubt  also 
without  the  help  of  organised 
methods  of  bringing  joint-stock 
enterprise  before  thu  public  many 
good  undertakings  could  not 
have  prospered  as  they  have  done. 
But  all  this  granted,  it  remains 
that  the  speculative  facilities  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  outrun  all 
necessities  of  legitimate  business, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
'  House '  is  so  peculiar  that  those  who 
frequent  it  are  unable  to  see  clearly 
what  is  right  and  honourable  from 
what  is  wrong  and  despicable.  The 
most  upright  men  in  it  do  things 
themselves,  and  are  familiar  with 
doings  in  others,  such  as  anyone 
with  sound  moral  vision  would 
shrink  from  and  shudder  at. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  fully 
yet  how  thoroughly  the  speculative 
side  of  Stock  Exchange  business 
predominates,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  further  and  to  describe 
the  way  in  which  transactions  are 
effected  by  brokers  and  their  clients 
with  the  jobbers  in  the  'House.' 
Those  of  the  publio  who  are  among 
the  uninitiated,  bat  who  have  in 
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recent  months  been  drawn  to  read 
about  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
disclosures  made  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  and  in  our  Courts 
of  law,  will,  no  doubt,  have  been 
puzzled  by  such  phrases  as  '  account 
day,1  '  name  day,'  *  carrying  over 
day,'  'contango,'  *  backwardation,  * 
*  differences,'  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  are  as  much  unintelligible 
jargon  to  ordinary  persons  as  turf 
slang.  These  phrases  have  a  strong 
meaning,  nevertheless,  and  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  habits  of 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  ( House '  that  no 
person  is  recognised  in  any  busi- 
ness done  within  its  walls  except 
members,  and  no  one  is  -allowed  to 
be  a  member  unless  he  be  a  dealer 
or  a  broker,  or  the  certified  clerk  of 
such.  The  outside  public  are  con- 
sequently altogether  shut  out  of 
reckoning,  and  when  the  client  of  a 
broker  fails  to  pay  him,  that  makes 
no  difference  whatever  to  the 
broker's  liability  as  regards  the 
jobbers  with  whom  he  dealt.  The 
broker  has  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  clients  as  long  as  he 
has  anything  left  to  do  it  with.  For 
the  convenience,  then,  of  these  two 
classes  of  men  forming  the  Stock 


Exchange  the  settlement  of  all  trans- 
actions between  them  is  made  once 
a  fortnight : — Consols  are  settled 
for  once  a  month;  but  they  are 
more  frequently  dealt  in  for  im- 
mediate cash  than  other  stocks,  and 
except  when  politics  are  unsettled 
are  not  favourite  objects  of  specu- 
lation. The  latter  are  indeed, 
as  a  rule,  bought  and  sold  '  for  the 
account,'  as  it  is  called  by  the  bro- 
kers, whether  their  clients  pay  for 
them  at  once  or  not;  and  it  is 
round  this  credit  system,  as  be* 
tween  broker  and  jobber,  that  the 
whole  delicately  adjusted  machin- 
ery of  speculation  revolves.  A 
fortnight  is  in  these  days  a  long 
time  to  come  and  go  upon;  and 
when  a  man  can  buy  or  sell  stock 
which  he  need  not  attempt  to  pay 
for  at  the  time,  the  temptation  to 
try  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  snap 
profit  is  great.  Nothing  is  easier 
in  these  days  than  for  a  man  with 
credit  enough  to  command  a  id. 
note  to  go  to  a  broker  and  say,  c  Buy 
me '  or l  sell  me  *  i,oooZ.,  or  2000 J.,  or 
5,oooZ.  of  such  and  such  a  stock.' 
Stocks  bought  or  sold  in  this  way 
will  be  indicated  to  the  buyer  in  a 
statement  sent  to  him  by  the 
broker,  made  up  in  the  following 
way: 


London,  January  3,  1876. 
A.  Brown,  Esq. 

We  have  this  day  Bought  and  Sold  for  your  account  (subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange) : — 


Stock  or  Shares 

Price 

£          i.      d. 

Brokerage 
£    s.      d. 

Stamps  &  Fees 

Total 
£       #.      d. 

1,000/.  Midland 
1,000/.  Chatham,  prefce. 

145 
80 

Bought 
1,450    0    0 

Sold 
800    0    0 

i    3  12    6 
J    2    0    0 

i»4S3  12    6 
798    0    0 

For  the  January  13  account. 


Jones  &  Robinson,  Sworn  Brokers. 


This  transaction  being  entered 
upon,  the  fortnight,  or  part  of  a 
fortnight,  runs  away,  and  the  specu- 
lator finds  himself  unable  to  pay 


for  his  stock  ;  he,  indeed,  never  in- 
tended to  pay  for  it,  but  hoped  to 
buy  in  or  sell  out  at  a  profit.  His 
ventures    have  gone  against  him. 
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however,  and  if  he  closes  his  ac- 
count at  the  settling  day  he 
will  do  so  at  a  loss.  The  rule  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  that  every 
transaction  most  be  so  closed  at 
the  fortnightly  settling  day,  and, 
if  that  rule  were  adhered  to  in 
spirit,  speculation  would  be  mate- 
rially crippled.  But  it  is  not  ad- 
hered to  at  all  except  pro  formd, 
and  every  speculator  can  in  conse- 


quence leave  his  bargain  unsettled 
for  a  year  if  he  so  chooses,  or  can 
afford  it,  should  the  stock  he  has 
dealt  in  be  one  that  cannot  be,  as  it 
is  called,  '  cornered '  against  him. 
The  form  of  closing  the  transaction 
is  indeed  kept  up  only  as  a  means 
of  making  speculators  pay  the  job- 
bers and  dealers,  as  the  following 
sample  of  carrying  over  accounts 
will  show : 


London,  January  u,  1876. 
A.  Brown,  Esq. 

We  have  this  day  Sold  and  Bought  for  your  account  (subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange) :— 


Stock  or  Shares 

Price 

£        «.     <*. 

Brokerage 
£*.<*. 

Stamped  Fees 

Total 
£      «.     d. 

1,000/.  Midland,  for 

Sold 

Jan.  13  account 
1,000/.  Chatham  prefce. 
for  Jan.  28  account 

7*M 

787  10    0 

*   0    9  10 

1,422  IO     O 
787     0     2 

1,000/.  Chatham  prefce. 

for  Jan.  13  account 
1,000/.  Midland 

7«i 
I4*i-| 

Bought 
1,4*6    5    0 

i   0  17  10 

785     O     O 
1,427     2   IO 

For  the  January  28  account. 


J  ones  &  Robinson,  Sworn  Brokers. 


There  is    a    fractional    brokerage  speculator  and  the  broker  the  ac- 

charged  in  this  example  for  cany,  count  therefore    stands    as    given 

ing  over  and  with  the  contango  is  below,  showing  a  loss  to  the  former 

added  to  the  price.    As  between  the  so  far  of  18Z.  2*.  6d. : 

Account  Mid  January,  1876. 

LoxnoN,  January  1 1  account. 
Dr.,  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  account  with  Jones  &  Robinton,  Cr. 


1876.  £      a.    d. 

Jan.  3.  1,000  Midland  1,453  12    6 

,,  11.  1  ,ooo  Chatham  prefce.    785    o    o 


£2,238  12    6 


Balance 


£18    2    6 


1876.                                          £  s.  d. 

Jan.  3.  1,000  Chatham  prefce.    798  o  o 

„  11.  1,000  Midland             1,422  10  o 

Balance  .        .           18  2  6 

£2,238  12  6 


If  the  reader  turns  to  the  second 
sample  of  accounts  which  we  have 
given  above,  he  will  see  that  the 
stock  which  was  originally  bought 
has  been  nominally  sold  and  bought 
back  again  for  the  account  a  fort- 
night further  on,  and  the  stock  origi- 
nally sold  has  been  bought  in  and  re- 

T0L.  XIV. — NO.  LXX1X.     NEW  SERIES. 


sold  at  the '  making  up '  price  decided 
on  by  the  jobbers  according  to  the 
quotations  of  the  day.  In  Stock 
Exchange  parlance  this  is  called 
carrying  over,  and  the  purchase  and 
sale  in  each  case  is  a  mere  fiction. 
The  matter  is  arranged  between 
the  jobber  and  the  broker,  and  the 
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former  charges  interest  at  so  much 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  speculator's  account,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  transaction  for  another 
fortnight,  while  the  latter  obtains 
a  further  small  commission.  This 
commission  is  in  this  example  a  six- 
teenth per  cent.,  but  it  is  sometimes 
foregone,  and  in  other  cases  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  broker 
and  his  competition  for  trade,  but  the 
jobber  seldom  goes  without  interest 
one  way  or  another  on  his  part 
in  the  transaction.  What  the 
interest  is  depends  upon  whether  a 
stock  is  scarce  or  plentiful  in  the 
market.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
stock  on  the  market,  a  speculative 
buyer  will  be  made  to  pay  very 
heavily  for  not  taking  up  what  he 
has  bought;  but  if  stock  is  very 
scarce,  it  may  happen  that  he  can 
compel  the  jobber,  or  the  sellers  be- 
hind the  jobber,  to  give  him  some 
consideration  not  to  call  for  the 
delivery  of  the  stock.  In  the  one 
case  the  speculative  buyer  has  to 
pay  what  is  called  'contango/  a 
fine  in  the  shape  of  interest  for 
the  fortnight,  more  or  less  high,  for 
not  taking  away  the  stock  he  has 
bought ;  or,  in  the  other,  he  receives 
*  backwardation/  or  a  fine  paid  by 
the  other  side  for  non-delivery  of 
stock  which  he  may  not  really  want, 
but  which  the  other  side  could  not 
give  him  if  he  did.  The  possibility 
of  making  these  charges  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  real  state  of  the 
market  or  the  stock;  but  in  the 
case  of  securities  whose  amounts 
are. small,,  a  few  speculators  can 
often  create  a  scarcity  or  an  over- 
abundance, and  punish  speculators 
for  its  rise  or  its  fall  at  pleasure. 
Hence  one  reason  for  the  clamours 
which  speculators  raise  to  have 
ordinary  btocks  (of  railways  di- 
vided into  preferred  and  deferred  $ 
the  latter,  or  A  stock,  usually 
small;  making  a  most  admirable 
trap  for  the  money  of  the  igno- 
rant outside  speculator.     At  one 


time  a  stock  of  this  kind  will 
be  driven  up  to  an  extravagantly 
high  price  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  except  that  the  hard  specu- 
lators hope  to  tempt  outsiders  to 
try  and  snatch  a  profit ;  and  when 
the  outsider  is  so  caught,  he  has  to 
pay  'contangos*  in  the  meantime 
and  to  bear  ultimate  loss,  for  usu- 
ally the  stock  is  run  down  as  fast 
as  it  was  run  up,  and  proves  as 
mysteriously  scarce  in  the  runn- 
ing down  as  it  was  plentiful  on  the 
rise. 

All  that  applies  to  the  specu- 
lator for  the  rise  applies,  of  course, 
equally  to  the  speculator  for  the 
fall.  If  he  has  sold  a  stock  that 
is  very  plentiful,  and  that  the 
opposite  side  does  not  want  him  to 
deliver,  he  receives  the  *  contango ;  * 
but  if  a  stock  that  is  scarce,  he  has 
to  pay  the  '  backwardation/  and  he 
is  liable  in  the  same  way  to  suffer 
from  plenty  or  scarcity  fictitiously 
created.  A  hundred  influences  are 
in  fact  operating  against  the  outside 
speculator  in  almost  all  cases, 
because  he  is  gambling  with  an 
institution  not  only  immeasurably 
richer  than  he  is,  but  possessed 
of  all  sorts  of  special  knowledge 
which  the  natural  desire  to  make 
profits  is  sure  to  turn  against  him. 
At  all  events,  by  means  of  these 
skilful  evasions  of  the  rigid  formulas 
of  Stock  Exchange  dealings,  and  at- 
tention to  the  exigencies  of  the  time, 
a  man  without  much  means  can 
carry,  on  his  stock  from  account  to 
account  with  little  difficulty  unless 
the  ( differences '  go  heavily  against 
him;,  for  of  course  the  fiction  of 
closing  the*  transaction  every  fort- 
night is  carried  out  so  far  as  paying 
any  difference  in  price  that  may 
have  arisen  against  the  -speculator 
between  the  settling  days.  The 
following  final  samples  of  an  ac- 
count supposed  to  be  closed  by  a 
speculator  who  has  been  losing, 
will  make  the  working  of  the  '  dif- 
ference' system  clearer : 
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London,  January  18,  1S76. 
A.  Brown,  Esq. 

We  hare  thia  day  Sold  and  Bought  for  your  account  (subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange) :— 


9tock  or  Shares 

Price 
141} 

£      s.      d. 

Brokerage 
£     $.     d. 

Stamps  &  Fees 

Total 

£     «.     4. 

1,00c*  Midland 
1,000/.  Chatham  prefce. 

Sold 
1,417  10    0 

Bought 
805    0    0 

Nil 
Nil 

1,417  10    O 
805     O    O 

For  the  January  28  account 

That  is  to  say,  the  Midland  stock, 
which  had  been  originally  bought 
and  then  at  the  settling  day 
fictitiously  sold  and  bought  back 
again,  is  now  disposed  of  outright, 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  preference  stock,  originally 
sold  ana  afterwards  manipulated  in 
the  reverse  fashion,  is  now  finally 
bought  in.  All  these  bargains  have 
throughout  been  entered  upon  by  a 
person  who  neither  possessed  nor 
wanted  to  possess  a  single  5 1,  worth  of 


Jonbs  &  Robinson,  Sworn  Brokers. 


the  stocks  in  question.  The  specula- 
tor has  found  the  market  price  going 
against  him  too  fast,  and  has  not 
waited  for  the  end  of  the  month 
to  come,  but  instead  ordered  his 
brokers  to  close  the  account  at 
once.  They  have  done  so  at  the 
price  of  the  day,  and  the  result  is 
that  altogether  the  operation  has 
cost  the  person  who  speculated 
45 1.  15$.  2<2.,  his  broker's  final 
statement  standing  thus : 


Account  end  of  January  1876. 

London,  January  18,  1876. 
Dr.,  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  account  with  Jones  &  Robinson,  Cr.  • 


1876.                                           £  s.    d. 

Balance  rendered          18  26 

Jan.  11.  1  floo  Midlands         1427  2  10 

„    18.  1,000  Chatham  prefce.  805  o    o 

£2,250  5    4 


Balance 


£45  15    2 


This  is  a  mere  illustration,  hut  it 
will  help  to  jnakd  the  position 
of  the  broker  and  his  client  clear. 
A  man  who  speculates  in  r,oooZ. 
stock  stands  to  lose  100Z.  if  that 
stock  falls  10  per  cent.,  besides 
the  broker's  commission  and  any 
other  charges  which  *  carrying 
over9  may  entail;  and  when  the 
stock  rises  10  per  cent,  he  stands  to  • 
win  1  col., less  brokerage,  Ac.,  so  that 
whichever  way  matters  go  these  lat- 
ter are  always  against  him ;  if  it 
falls  one  fortnight  and  recovers  the 
Ml  next,  he  does  not  get  off  •clear, 


1876.                                            £      8.  d. 

Jan.  II.  1,000  Chatham  prefer  787    o  2 

„    18.  1,000  Midlands          1417  10  o 

Balance  .        .           45  15  2 

£2,250    5  4 


but  minus  two  brokerages  and  pro- 
bably a  *  contango/  The  speculator, 
either  pays  or  receives  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  *  carrying- . 
over  day'  and  the  price  he  bought, 
and  sold  at,  plus  or  minus,  the 
charges  of  his  broker ;  and  if  he 
is.  a. winner,  .he  is  straightway 
tempted  to  double  his  stake  on  the 
chance  of  a  further  profit 

This  kind  of  dealing  forms  the 
bulk  of  Stock  Exchange  business, 
and  the  simple  investing  of  money  is. 
quite  subordinated  to  it. .  Persona 
with  very  little  money  can  speculate 

R  a 
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in  this  fashion,  and  may  succeed  once 
in  a  way  in  obtaining  possession  of 
some,  but  oftenest  end  by  mining 
themselves,  and  perhaps,  bnt  that 
is  much  less  likely,  those  who  deal 
for  them.  People  with  some  money 
and  more  credit  speculate  in  this 
style,  and  get  loans  from  banks  in 
order  to  take  np  huge  quantities  of 
stock  that  they  may  have  bought 
for  a  rise,  and  thus  stockbroking 
becomes  a  mere  dealing  in  huge 
fictitious  credits.  A  man  deals  in 
100,000?.  stock,  meaning  to  make  a 
thousand  or  two,  and  not  to  lose 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
another  sells  in  the  same  way.  At 
first  *  differences '  are  in  his  favour, 
and  brokerage  seems  easy  to  pay, 
but  the  tide  turns  after  he  has  been 
tempted  deeper,  and  finally  he  col- 
lapses, and  is  found  to  be  the 
'bull'  and  the  'bear'  of  perhaps 
6oo,oooZ.  or  700,000?.,  or  i,ooo,oooZ. 
of  stocks  which  he  never  possessed, 
or  meant  to  possess,  but  which  he 
contracted  to  take  or  deliver  in 
order  that  he  might  make  a  profit 
on  the  contract.  The  recent  col- 
lapse of  foreign  loan  swindles  has 
revealed  not  a  few  affairs  of  this 
magnitude. 

It  is  indeed  a  dangerous  game  for 
all  concerned,  and  unless  a  man 
plays  it  with  loaded  dice  he  gene- 
rally loses  in  the  end.  The  railway 
director,  with  special  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  company's  ac- 
counts, with  the  power  perhaps  to 
adjust  these  accounts  ;  the  German 
Jew  jobber,  with  his  agents  and 
colleagues  all  over  the  Continent, 
sharp  as  detectives,  to  pick  up  news 
and  send  it  in  advance — these,  and 
such  like  people,  may  make  huge 
fortunes,  but  not  so  the  mere 
outsider  who  dabbles  in  Stock 
Exchange  gambling,  and  knows 
nothing.  Some  people  profess  to 
make  rules  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  them,  but  no  rule  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  many  influences 
that  turn  a  market  for  wares  so 
sensitive  as  all  public  securities  are. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  the  nature  of 


these    securities  that  they  should 
often  baffle  the  astutest  and  best  in- 
formed, for  they  are  affected  by  a 
thousand  influences  that  no  market 
can  foresee.     Take  Consols  for  ex- 
ample.     This  great  national  secu- 
rity   fluctuates     little     compared 
with  most  stocks,  and  yet  it  does 
move  up  and  down.     If  all  other 
influences      are     removed,     *  dear 
money9  will    make    Consols    fall* 
because  people  will  sell  them  in 
order  to  lend  the  proceeds  at  high 
interest,  and  *  cheap  money'  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  raise 
their  price,    because    credit    esta- 
blishments   and    the    public    will 
want   to    put  the    large   balances 
they  can  get  little  for  into  Three 
per   Cents.      A   political    change; 
a  small  disturbance  in  the  West 
Indies ;  a  fall  in  foreign  exchanges ; 
the  casual  word  of  a  king ;  a  squabble 
about  the  extradition  of  a  crimi- 
nal even;  every  breath  of  change 
almost  affects,  more  or  less,  this  the 
most  delicate  barometer  of  credit 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.     What 
applies  to    Consols    has    in    some 
senses  a  more  decided  reference  to 
other  stocks.      How,  for  example, 
could  anyone  foretell  or  foresee  for 
a  day  the  course  of  Turkish    or 
Egyptian   stocks  all  through    the 
period  since  the  Sultan  denied  the 
bankruptcy  of  Turkey?      A  new 
lie  or  a  new  fact  was  liable  to  fall 
on  the  market  like  a  bombshell  at 
any  hour  of  any  day.     And  so  with 
securities  of  all  kinds.     Their  values 
depend  upon  so  many  causes  which 
are  changing  that  they  are  almost 
all    as    restless    as    the    compass- 
needle.     Of  necessity  this  must  be 
so,  because  all  public  ' securities,'  of 
whatever  class,  are  not  wealth  them* 
selves,  but  merely  the  representa- 
tive tickets,  so  to  say,  for  so  much 
wealth,  which  may  be  real  one  day 
and  gone  the  next,  or  which  may 
never  have  been  anything  save  a> 
shadow  and  a  name.    According  to 
the  reprodnctiveness  of  that  wealth 
when  it  is  wealth,  is  the  value  of 
the  paper  which  testifies  that  so> 
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much  capital  has  in  this  venture 
or  that  been  sunk.  Now  the  repro- 
dnctiveness  of  all  capital  is  some- 
thing which  constantly  v  varies,  and 
the  opinion  about  it  is  as  constantly 
fluctuating.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
get  credence  for  any  tale  affecting 
credit  so  delicate  as  this  kind  of  secu- 
rity implies,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  stock  market  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rumour-monger.  The  jobber 
who  has  oversold  himself  and  wants 
to  lay  in  a  quantity  of  stock  cheap 
often  scruples  not  about  putting 
oat  some  story  calculated  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  security.  The 
market  hangs  so  together,  besides, 
that  what  affects  one  class  of  stocks 
affects  all  more  or  less,  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  one  side  of 
the  market  can  be  called  '  firm ' 
while  another  is  depressed.  For 
some  time  back,  for  instance,  the 
Eastern  Question  has  affected  the 
market  for  our  home  railways  as 
much  almost  as  that  for  Turkish 
or  Russian  stocks,  and  the  same 
incubus  depresses  bank  and  joint- 
stock  enterprise  shares  because,  it  is 
argued,  there  can  be  no  revival  of 
trade  '  while  that  nightmare  hangs 
ever  Europe.'  A  fine  harvest  in 
Russia  would  tend  to  depress  Ameri- 
can railway  securities,  and  the  fall  in 
the  Indian  exchanges  has  seriously 
affected  the  value  of  all  Indian 
Bank  shares,  as  well  as  of  such 
Government  paper  as  may  bear 
interest  payable  in  rupees  in  India. 
Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps, 
to  indicate  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  variability  in  value  of  the  pe- 
culiar credits  and  obligations  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  stockbroker's 
and  jobber's  trade ;  and  it  will  be 
easily  seen  how  great  the  tempta- 
tions to  speculate  for  the  rise  or 
the  fall  in  their  values  must  be. 
A  man's  nerve  is  put  to  the  utmost 
tension ;  his  mind  is  always  on  the 
stretch ;  not  guiding  the  policy  of 
a  great  commercial  venture,  but 
bearing  up  under  and  watching 
over  the  fluctuations  of  some  stock 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 


or  by  virtue  of  what  has  been  paid 
for  it  at  the  outset,  is  worth  only  so 
much,  and  which  he  has  estimated 
at  a  different  value.  The  trade  is 
not  a  noble  one,  and  there  are  few 
noble  men  engaged  in  it.  It  is  in 
fact  one  of  die  lowest  of  human 
occupations. 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  the 
stockbroker's  trade  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  it,  as  well  as  indi- 
cated the  peculiar  organisation  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  we  must  now 
therefore  go  back  to  the  question 
whether  any  remedy  could  be  found 
for  the  gambling  spirit  which  is  more 
or  less  constant  in  that  trade.  It  may 
be  said  that  Stock  Exchange  specula- 
tion has  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  tide, 
and  that  every  few  years  it  cul- 
minates in  a  wave  of  ruin  for  tens 
of  thousands.  When  trade  generally 
prospers  the  Stock  Exchange  pros- 
pers,  though  not  exactly  at  the  same 
pace.  Usually  the  gambles  there 
get  fiercest  when  ordinary  trade  is 
on  the  wane,  and  the  crash  of  Stock 
Exchange  speculation  comes  as  the 
final  stage  in  a  period  of  depression. 
But  at  all  times,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  business,  speculation 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  goes  on  not 
only  with  every  bargain  of  every 
dealer  and  broker,  but  exists  in 
every  issue  of  paper  of  any  kind  repre- 
senting values  which  must  fluctuate. 
And  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
reason  why  the  Stock  Exchange 
does  real  incalculable  mischief  lies 
in  this  fact  not  being  fully  enough 
recognised.  The  Stock  Exchange 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  a 
virtuous  intention  to  control  spe- 
culation— which,  it  is  admitted, 
you  cannot  abolish.  But  where  the 
Stock  Exchange  managers  ought  to 
be  strict  they  are  lax,  in  part  be- 
cause it  pays  the  company  that  owns 
the  House  to  be  so,  and  where  they 
ought  to  have  no  pretensions  of  any 
kind,  it  is  all  pretence  together.  If 
a  rigid  care  were  exercised  in  the 
admission  of  new  members  to  the 
House,  and  substantial  guarantees 
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taken  that  those  admitted  risked 
considerable  means,  a  material 
check  conld  be  put  upon  the  wild 
gambling  that  now  goes  on.  We 
heard  lately  of  one  new  member 
who,  after  admission,  wrote  to  the 
committee  begging  a  month's  delay 
in  the  payment  of  his  subscription 
fee  and  entry  money,  and  there 
have  been  hundreds  admitted  of  late 
years  nearly  as  poor.  Yet  irre- 
sponsible parties  of  that  kind,  with 
nothing  to  lose,  will  deal  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  stock  at  a 
time,  and  will  find  jobbers  in  plenty, 
•  reckless  enough  to  buy  and  sell 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  any  stray  bit  of  money  that  may 
be  to  be  had.  The  other  day  a  firm 
of  this  kind  failed  for  ( differences  ' 
amounting  to  some  3 0,000 J.,  and 
had  next  to  no  assets ;  and  quite 
.recently  a  broker  of  this  order 
came  to  grief  for  more  than  three 
times  that  amount  with  no  assets  at 
all;  while  it  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  papers  that  yet  a  third  firm 
of  brokers  dealt  in  huge  amounts 
of  stock,  over  which  a  loss  of 
50,000/.  was  incurred,  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  bona  fides  and  responsibility  of 
their  client.  These  are  but  samples 
of  what  is  constantly  happening, 
and  if  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  re- 
tain the  semblance  of  good  repute, 
it  will  have  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
utterly  reckless  gambling  on  the 
part  of  its  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
more  misplaced  than  the  affectation 
of  censorship  which  the  Stock 
Exchange  exercises  over  the  loan 
schemes  and  adventures  whose 
paper  is  brought  before  it.  There 
is  a  quasi-official  list  where  only 
those  stocks  that  can  command  the 
favourable  verdict  of  the  committee 
are  allowed  to  be  quoted,  and  this 
committee  must  have  certain  evi- 
dence put  before  it,  before  it  will  re* 
cognise  the  dealings  of  members  m 
any  new  venture.  At  the  same  time 
these  dealings  go  on,  sanctioned'  or 
not,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  is  suffi- 


ciently out  of  embryo  to  have 
shares  at  a  price  or  nominal  value. 
Hence  dilemmas  like  that  of  the 
Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company 
— the  thing  must  go  on  because 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  interested, 
and  a  special  settling  day  is  neces- 
sary, be  '  documents '  good  or  no. 
All  this  sort  of  affectation  of  mo- 
rality and  censorship  is  utterly 
futile  therefore,  and  most  mis- 
chievous. The  public  is  led  by 
it  to  think  that  what  the  Stock 
Exchange  allows  to  be  quoted  must 
be  worth  buying,  and  is  therefore 
all  the  more  readily  drawn  into  the 
traps  which  are  set  for  it  on  all  sides. 
The  most  radical  reform  which  the 
Stock  Exchange  wants  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  this  mock  moral  censor- 
ship. Let  the  position,  which  its 
actual  trade  gives  it,  be  the  one 
actually  assumed.  The  business  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  being  to  buy 
and  sell  securities  which  are  them- 
selves usually  the  mere  emblems 
of  a  speculation,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
fashion  which  is  purely  specula- 
tive, it  is  absurd  to  set  np  * 
quasi-censorship,  and  to  pretend 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  public.  All 
rules  tending  to  convey  that  impres- 
sion ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
full  freedom  should  be  given-  to 
members  to  deal  in  whatever  secu- 
rities they  please.  There  ought  to  . 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  official  list 
of  quotations.  Let  such  list  be 
provided  by  private  enterprise 
entirely,  and  let  any  or  every  thing 
be  included  in  it  for  which  there 
is  a  market.  Changes  of  this  kind 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  strip  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  its  false  pre- 
tences, and  might  therefore  do  not  a 
little  to  restore  to  it  some  measure  of 
respectability.  And  if  greater  care 
were  exercised  in  admitting  mem- 
bers, the  tone  might  probably  be 
raised.  It  would  at  least  be  Baved 
from  the  abiding  disgrace  of  not 
coming  up  to  a  self-imposed  stan- 
dard. 

But  here  again  the  question  rises 
— Why  should  the  exclusive  posi- 
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tion    of   the   Stock  Exchange  bo 
kept  up  at  all  so  far  as  regards  the 
broker     at     least?      At    present 
jobbers  and  brokers  have  the  whole 
trade  to  themselves,   and  no   man 
can   buy    or    sell    any  stock    bnt 
through  their  means.     But  that  is 
by  pq  means  necessary.    While  ex- 
ercising very  strict  supervision  over 
the  admission  of  jobbers  or  dealers, 
who  most  always  remain  an  essen- 
tial to  rapid  business  in  stocks  and 
shares,  we  should  be  disposed  to  ad- 
vocate that  the  exclusive  position  of 
the  broker  ought  to  be  entirely  done 
away  with.     Instead   of    a    closed 
market,  in  other  words,  the  Stock 
Exchange   ought  to  be    made  an 
open  one,   so    that  whoever    had 
transactions  to  do  could  go  in  and 
deal  direct  with  the  jobbers.     This 
sweeping  reform  would  most  likely 
do  more  to  make  business  healthy 
than  all  the  others  put  together. 
Brokers  would  no  doubt  still  retain 
their  place  to  some  extent,  but  the 
pernicious   secrecy  of   their   craft 
would  be  gone,  and  so  would  be  the 
disposition   of  the  jobber  to  deal 
through  the  broker  with  all  comers. 
A  sufficient  number  of  the  public 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
to  go  and  deal  for  themselves,  to 
affect   for   the  better  the   present 
.system     of     really    indiscriminate 
credit,  and  to  make  every   trans- 
action   stand  on    its  own    merits. 
At  present  no  jobber  can  tell  what 
the  status  of  the  real  customers  he 
is  selling   to    or    buying   from  is, 
because  he  knows  no  one  but  the 
broker,  and  the  broker  never  dis- 
closes names  until  the  time  comes 
for  either  taking  up  or  delivering 
the  stock.     Nay,  great  sales  may 
often  be  made  by  a  broker  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  interest  he  makes  by 
lending  the  stock  from  fortnight  to 
fortnight,  he  (or  his  client)  does  not 
complete  for  months,  and  all  that 
time  the  jobber  knows  not  whether 
tbe  stock  will  be  ultimately   de- 
livered or  not.     This  is  a  close  and 
unhealthy  way  of  carrying  on  trade, 
and  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 


People  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
kept  from  speculation;  but  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  as  business 
is  now  done,  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
not  a  place  for  speculation  merely, 
but  a  scene  of  veiled  and  dangerous 
gambling.  Therefore  we  think  the 
House  ought  to  belong  to  the 
jobbers  so  far  as  its  maintenance 
goes,  and  that  only  jobbers 
should  be  allowed  to  have  the 
control  of  it;  while  to  brokers, 
trustees,  insurance  actuaries,  and 
the  public  generally,  the  right  of 
access,  of  buying  and  selling  from 
these  jobbers,  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free.  We  doubt  not  this  would 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the 
brokers'  scale  of  charges  as  well, 
or  lead  to  the  extinction  of  many 
firms  among  them  altogether;  but 
nobody  could  regard  either  of  these 
contingencies  with  much  alarm  or 
disfavour  except  the  parties  directly 
concerned. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion 
on  a  collateral  part  of  this  wide 
subject.  Few  greater  scandals  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  years  than 
that  connected  with  the  systematic 
brijbery  of  those  connected  with  the 
press  as  '  City  editors,1  and  several 
of  them  have  had  to  depart  from 
their  positions  under  the  stigma  of 
a  tarnished  reputation.  We  have 
no  desire  to  defend  these  men ; 
they  were  tempted  and  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  now 
suffer  a  not  unjust  punishment. 
But  in  punishing  them  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  they  are  not 
the  chief  sinners.  The  system  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  at  the  root 
of  the  mischief.  As  has  been 
already  explained,  the  riggers  of 
new  loans  or  of  new  schemes  are 
able,  by  its  privileged  mode  of 
doing  business,  to  carry  on  false 
buying  and  selling  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  decoying  the  public 
into  subscribing  for  rotten  under- 
takings —  undertakings  got  up 
usually  merely  that  the  public 
might  be  plundered  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.      Part  of  that  rigging 
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consists  in  quoting  the  particular 
security  at  a  premium,  before  any 
of  it  has  been  allotted  or  issued  on 
the  market ;  and  attached  to  this 
is  the  bribery  system.  So  many 
shares  are  then  allotted  at  a  given 
price  to  the  friends  of  the  swindlers 
(as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  men 
who  believe  themselves  honest), 
which  have  been  most  probably  sold 
beforehand  at  these  fictitious  pre- 
miums. This  looks  like  a  business 
transaction,  and  is  a  bribe.  It  has 
prevailed  alike  with  good  things 
and  bad,  and  so  much  of  the  money 
required  to  '  float '  the  stock  is 
devoted  to  paying  their  (  friends ' 
and  '  supporters,'  the* press  amongst 
the  number,  the  difference  between 
the  issue  price  and  the  fictitious 
premium  at  which  the  stock  is  sold 
being  given  away  to  these  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
public  again  in  the  end  should 
the  '  rig '  achieve  its  object.  This 
being  a  regular  branch  of  Stock 
Exchange  business,  and  looked 
upon  by  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  its  habitues  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  is  it  greatly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  ordinary  men,  who 
saw  thus  put  before  them  a  means 
of  making  money,  merely  per- 
haps at  the  cost  of  holding  their 
tongues,  should  be  unable  year 
after  year  to  resist  the  temptation  ? 
They  met  daily  persons  living  in 
the  highest  luxury,  whose  minds 
did  not  recoil  at  all  from  these 
practices,  who  were  to  all  appear- 
ance considered  honourable  mem- 
bers of  society,  were  members  of 
Parliament  some  of  them,  or  other- 
wise distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
upper  world.  These  persons  took 
this  kind  of  thieves'  plunder  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  naturally  their 
example  first  lulled  the  writers  for 
the  press  to  sleep.  The  easy-going 
familiarity  with  rascality  which  these 
high  and  titled  persons  displayed 
disguised  the  reality  of  the  evil,  and 
the  journalists  were  flattered  and 
drawn  on  to  imitate  them  to  some 
degree  in  the  habits  of  wealth  so 


easily  won.  One  way  and  another 
they  fell  victims  to  a  system,  and  it 
is  the  system  that  ought  to  be  con- 
demned more  than  the  men.  It 
not  only  renders  possible  the  frauds 
of  bubble  companies  and  of  bad 
loans,  but  positively  does  its  best  to 
help  them  towards  success ;  and  the 
remedy  for  this  also  would,  we 
imagine,  be  the  extinction  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  brokers  and 
the  raising  the  responsibilities  of 
jobbers.  Mere  rules  and  regulations 
will  do  nothing ;  publicity  and  the 
risks  and  moral  safeguards  of  open 
competition  are  what  is  wanted  to 
clear  the  air  of  this  important 
centre  of  business  from  its  moral 
miasma.  Cogged  dice  are  not 
usually  considered  emblems  of  fair 
dealing,  yet  the  sham  premium 
dealing  and  the  mock  allotment 
system  are  worse  than  any  cogged 
dice,  and  while  the  public  remain 
liable  to  be  swindled  by  these 
means,  bribery  will  also  remain 
prevalent  in  one  form  or  other, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange  be 
avoided  by  all  high-minded  men. 
Things  are  done  there  now  which 
the  most  degraded  bookmaker 
on  the  Turf  would  blush  to  be 
accused  of,  and  by  men,  too,  who 
associate  with  the  highest  in  the 
land.  Why  should  these  go  scathe- 
less, and  the  *  City  editor '  class 
get  all  the  buffets  and  the  scorn  P 

Besides  the  abolition  of  unfair 
privileges  and  the  stoppage  of  all 
attempt  at  the  assumption  of  moral 
and  judicial  airs  and  censorship 
where  morality  can  have  no  chances 
of  fair  play  and  judgment  very 
little,  a  great  amount  of  good  would 
be  done  by  an  end  being  put  to  the 
present  system  of  paying  up  sub- 
scriptions to  new  issues  of  capital 
or  new  loans  by  long  drawn-out 
instalments.  At  present  the  pay- 
ment of  *  5  per  cent,  on  application,' 
or  less,  and  often  merely  another  5 
or  10  per  cent,  on  *  allotment,' 
enables  the  riggers  of  the  market 
and  their  friends  to  play  any  num- 
ber of  mischievous  pranks  such  as 
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those  which  came  to  light  in  the 
( Eupion  Gas  Company '  case.  After 
all,  however,  publicity  is  the  great 
thing  wanted,  and,  were  it  secured, 
the  manner  of  doing  business  might 
he  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  law  of  the  land  might  well 
interfere,  however,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  secret  allotments 
altogether.  Were  all  company  schem- 
ers and  loan-mongers  compelled  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers,  or  even 
in  an  open  Stock  Exchange,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  allottees 
of  their  paper,  there  would  be  no 
more  secret  rigging  and  no  more 
playing  with  cogged  dice,  nor  could 
bribery  of  the  press  or  of  agents 
then  prevail  very  widely  either. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  but  the  outlines  of 
its  main  bearings  have  been  given 
here  and  enough  done,  perhaps,  to 
make  the  outside  reader  to  some  ex- 
tent familiar  with  the  machinery  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  the  one  market 
in  the  country  where,  above  all 
others,  honour,  probity,  and  fair 
open  dealing  should  prevail,  because 


it  holds  the  weightiest  monetary 
affairs,  in  its  keeping,  and  yet  it  is 
equally  visible  that  its  system  and 
the  abuses  thereof  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  nation. 

In  seeking  to  mend  this  state  of 
things,  the  truths  ought  to  be  boldly 
accepted  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  primarily  and  properly  the  centre 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  pecu- 
niary speculation ;  that  speculation 
is  a  necessity  of  human  nature  and 
of  all  progress,  and  an  essential 
of  business;  and,  admitting  these 
facts,  let  the  reformers  sweep  away 
all  that  hinders  this  speculation  from 
being  done  in  the  full  light  of  day. 
Let  nothing  be  done  to  overlay  a  lie 
with  a  gilding  of  truth,  but  leave  lie 
and  truth  to  at  least  find  their  level 
in  an  open  market.  Trickery  and 
rascality,  lying  and  theft,  will  not 
thereby  be  rendered  impossible  or 
uncommon,  but  they  will,  at  all 
events,  take  place  under  more  diffi- 
cult conditions  than  now,  when 
rules  and  modes  of  business  are  so 
framed  that  too  often  the  more  the 
rascality  the  greater  the  success. 

W. 
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ETRUSCAN  TRANSLATION.1 
By  Francis  William  Nbwman. 


ANTIQUARIAN  riddlea  are  not 
solved  by  cautious  erudition. 
The  late  Edwin  Norris,  a  man  of  won- 
derfully extended  knowledge,  in- 
sisted that  he  was  only  a  searcher — 
a  forscher,  as  he  called  it.  We 
cannot  dispense  with  sheer  guess- 
ing, and  many  guesses  are  certain 
to  be  wrong.  As  Ritschl  says,  in 
his  preface  to  a  play  of  Plantus, 
'Many  of  my  corrections  will  be 
corrected  by  those  who  follow  me ; 
but  they  will  discover  the  truth, 
not  by  being  less  bold  than  I,  but 
by  being  more  bold.'  The  late  Sir 
G.  Oornewall  Lewis,  by  his  dis- 
cernment of  error  and  bad  reason- 
ing in  Egyptologists,  was  led  astray 
into  a  belief  that  there  was  no  grain 
of  gold  in  their  dross,  and  into  a 
general  contempt  of  such  researches. 
Only  enthusiasts  will  devote  time 
and  effort  to  these  remote  questions, 
which  are  not  breadwinning  ;  and 
on  the  heels  of  enthusiasm  fanati- 
cism often  treads.  We  must  expect 
c  searchers '  to  flounder  into  mo- 
rasses. As  the  late  Professor  De 
Morgan  said  of  the  onward- moving 
mathematics,  '  Many  a  river  has  to 
be  crossed  by  a  ford  before  a 
bridge  is  built  for  weak  and 
cautious  travellers.'  If  then  in  the 
course  of  this  article  much  shall  be 
said  that  seems  to  disparage  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  a  total  undervaluing  of  his 
work.  The  severe  and  cautious 
judge  is  as  necessary  as  the  bold 
and  even  audacious  guesser ;  nor  is 
it  advantageous  to  truth  that  any- 
one should  be  able  to  pass  off  ms 
fancies  as  facts,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  valuable.      The  field 


of  research  which  is  here  entered  is 
ambitious  in  the  extreme,  Mr. 
Taylor  deals  with  languages  by  the 
dozen.  He  overwhelms  us  by  hie 
appeal  to  Siberian,  Mongolian, 
Tartar,  and  Finnish  tribes.  To 
judge  of  big  arguments  by  know- 
ledge of  these  tongues  would  need 
a  truly  unique  mind.  Evidently 
one  way  only  is  open  to  us,  vk 
to  test  his  linguistic  trustworthi- 
ness by  examining  what  he  Bays 
on  those  languages  of  which  his 
critic  may  happen  to  know  some* 
thing  definite.  In  the  present  case 
these  are  especially  Greek  and 
Latin,  Arabic  and  Turkish.  Be- 
sides, the  mode  in  which  he  handles 
the  Etruscan  inscription,  will  show 
whether  to  cleverness  in  guessing 
he  adds  clear  and  definite  percep- 
tion of  grammatical  peculiarities. 
I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  immensely  lowers 
himself  by  his  unduly  emphatic 
logic.  Bad  guesses  innumerable 
may  be  forgotten  as  well  as  for- 
given ;  but  when  a  man  produces  an 
extremely  feeble  argument,  and 
assures  you  that  it  is  absolutely 
decisive,  you  cannot  forget.  In- 
deed, if  a  critic  is  to  write  to  any 
purpose,  he  must  point  out  the 
possibilities  to  which  an  author  is 
blind,  or  against  which  he  appears 
deliberately  to  shut  his  eyes. 

It  may  be  well  first  of  all  to 
remark  on  his  often  recurring  and 
enormous  blunder  concerning  words 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  Turkish; 
which,  nevertheless,  everyone  who 
has  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  knows  to  have  been  im- 
ported   into    that    language   with 
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Etruscan  Researches.    By  the  same.    Macmillan.    1874. 
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religion,  literature,  and  science;  and 
to  be  so  purely  Arabic  that  if  they  can 
be  identified  with  Etruscan  words, 
their  tendency  would  be  to  prove 
Shemitic  connection,  not  Ugrian, 
that  is,  Tartar,  on  which  Mr.  Taylor 
is  bent.  I  refer  to  his  Besearches, 
pp.  102,  108, 119, 125,  127,151, 193, 
216,  301.  First,  in  p.  102,  he  pro- 
daces  Melekyut,  sovereignty  ('  from 
meld,  a  king,'  as  he  observes  most 
justly)  ;  Munidat,  a  proclaiming, 
from  Mmiddi,  a  herald  (Arab  verb 
Nidi);  Nejdet,  courage ;  Nedamet,  re- 
pent&nce^ttid  actually  appeals  to  these 
nouns  as  having  a  *  Turkish '  suffix 
in  •/.  Bat  their  -jt  is  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  feminine  inflection,  which 
vacillates  between  a/i,  a,  and  at. 
In  this  same  page,  102,  he  quotes  as 
Turkish  '  Vani,  ready  to  perish,1 
and  lFena,  destruction,  annihilation, 
death,'  not  knowing  that  Fdni, 
evanescent,  Fend,  evanescence,  are 
current  theological  terms  with  Arabs, 
for  all  mundane  interests,  as  op. 
posed  to  Eternal.  His  Vami  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Fani ;  else 
Wani  also  is  Arabic  for  languid. 
Bat  because  Vanth  is  a  she- demon, 
or  Angel  of  Death,  Mr.  Taylor 
presses  hard  that  Etruscan  is  akin 
to  Turkish !  In  p.  108  he  quotes  as 
Turkish  Jinn,  a  spirit,  and  Jendze, 
'a  corpse,'  and  is  so  infatuated  as  to 
split  the  latter  into  Jen  and  Aze, 
but  without  explaining  Aze.  But 
Jendze  is  Arabic  for  a  bier  or 
hearse,  and  is  only  one  word  of  a 
family  whose  root  is  Jnz ;  and  though 
Jinn  seems  to  be,  not  Shemitic, 
but  potsibly  brought  into  Arabic 
from  the  Latin  word  Genius,  yet  this 
will  prove  nothing  whatever  as  to 
the  connection  of  Etruscans  with 
the  TurkB,  to  whom  the  word  Jinn 
must  have  come  with  Arab  mytho- 
logy. In  the  same  page  he  mis- 
takes for  Turkish  the  pure  Arabic 
word  Khaydly  which  means  a  sha- 
dow, outline  of  a  shade — hence,  a 
phantom  j  and  tries  to  identify  it 
with  the  Etruscan  word  Bin  thiol. 
He  broadly  declares,  p.  103,   that 


Hinthial  Patrocles  'must  mean  the 
ghost  of  .Patrocles.'  He  should  say, 
'may  possibly  mean;'  but  there 
are  other  possibilities.  P.  119,  he 
gives  as  Jezd,  retribution,  as  Turk- 
ish ;  but  it,  again,  is  pnre  Arabic. 
What  is  still  worse,  in  p.  151,  Id 
umm,  which  in  Arabic  is  '  For  (or 
To)  a  mother  *  (with  Arabic  pre- 
position), he  mistakes  for  a  Turkish 
adjective,  'maternal.'  Ho  knows 
that  father  in  Turkish  is  Ata ;  he 
ought  to  know  that  mother  is  Ana ; 
but  he  wants  to  derive  the  Lemures 
from  '  Li-umm  !  He  proceeds  to 
refer  Juno  to  the  Turkish  Jan, 
which  he  translates  '  soul.'  In  a 
MS.  Turkoman  vocabulary,  I  have 
Jan,  '  body ; '  but  as  I  have  added, 
it  is  used  delicately,  yowr  dear 
body,  for  your  dear  person.  I  can 
believe  that,  like  Hebrew  Nefesh,  it 
may  be  rendered  also  self  and  soul. 
Still,  to  derive  Juno  (Junone)  from 
it  (p.  127)  is  portentous.  Junone 
is  notoriously  identical  with  Zenone 
and  Dione  of  the  Greeks,  and  ety- 
mologicaHy  is  akin  to  Diana.  To 
the  same  does  Greek  Zeus  or  Z&n, 
genitive  Dios, point ;  so  does  Diespiter 
changing  into  Jupiter ;  which  argues 
that  Janus  was  once  Dianus.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  looking  to  Turk- 
ish  for  explanation  of  the  truly 
Italian  names  Janus  and  Junone. 
Tina,  the  Etruscan  Jupiter,  he 
would  explain  from  Chinese  or 
Ugrian,  but  Greek  here  suffices 
for  us.  The  Etruscans  change  B, 
D,  G  or  Gh  into  P,  T,  Oh  (x),  and 
would  make  £to  into  Tio.  The  -na 
in  Tina  may  be  Etruscan  addition, 
as  in  Spurinna,  Porsena,  Pacriva, 
and  many  besides ;  or  we  may  com- 
pare Tina  directly  with  Zrjva.  In 
p.  128,  Mr.  Taylor  calls  the  *  Turk- 
ish word  Sihhaty  health,'  Ugrian; 
but  Sihhat,  again,  is  pure  Arabic,  on 
the  surface  of  the  language.  So  is 
hammal  [HhammdT],  a  porter,  a 
carrier  (p.  193) ;  so  is  Jesed,  body 
(p.  301)  ;  yet  he  founds  an  argu- 
ment on  the  belief  that  they  are 
Turkish.      In  p.  216  he  would  pass 
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off  the  Arabic  word  Nesl  (offspring) 
as  Turkish  ;  but  here  adds :  '  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  word  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.' 
Assumed  !    As  well  say,  it  has  been 
astwmed  that  Liberty,  Regal,  Palace, 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
Now  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
alternatives  of  historical    opinion. 
It  is  universally  agreed,  says  our 
author,    that  the   Etruscans  were 
foreign  to  Italy.     Dr.   Arnold  ob- 
serves that  the   epithet   '  barbari,' 
which  Cicero  applies  to  them,  would 
never  have  been  used  of  Umbrians, 
or  Sabines,  or  Oscans.     They  were 
intrusive  to  Italy,  and  were  believed 
to  have  come  late  from  Asia  after 
Italy  was  full  of  settled  population. 
Two  questions  must  be  kept  apart. 
By  what  route  did  they  come  ?  and, 
with  what  Asiatic  races  are  they 
most    nearly    akin?       Mr.    Isaac 
Taylor  is  unable  to  resist  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  in  manners  and 
social   laws  closely  allied    to    the 
Lycians  and  Carians.     The  almost 
universal  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
they  came  from  Lydia,  convinces 
him  that  they  must  have  been  very 
like  the  Lydians ;  yet  he  will  not 
accept  the  doctrine  that  they  came 
by  sea.     He  will  have  it  that  they 
came  by  land  from  Siberia.     To  this 
I  shall  return.     It  is  now  fully  con- 
ceded that  before  the  races  by  us 
called  Aryan    occupied    Northern 
India,  that  great  peninsula  was  in- 
habited by  nations   more  akin  to 
those  of  High  Asia,  Tartars,  and 
Mongols.       Tartary  has,   for  ages 
before  history  began,  pressed  down 
on  the   South.      Scythians,   what- 
ever that  may  mean,  have  pushed 
into  Persia,  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  into  Palestine.     It  is  always 
possible    that    early  Tartars  may 
have  preceded  the  house  of  Seljuk, 
and  rounded  conquering  dynasties 
in  Anatolia.    If  so,  they  were  likely 
in  time  to  imbibe  the  culture  which 
they  there  found.    Lydia,    Lycia, 
Caria,  may  all  have  had  (for  aught 
we  can  know)  a  strong  '  Ugrian ' 


infusion,   as  Mr.   Taylor  believes, 
and  if  the  Etruscans  were  Lydians, 
they  also  may  have  either  been  fun. 
damentally  '  Turanian,'  i.e.  Tartar, 
or,  by  being  subjected  for  centuries 
to  some  Tartar  dynasty,  they  may 
have  adopted  many  elements  of  the 
conqueror's    language  and   habits. 
As  we  know  nothing  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  races  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  nor  of  the 
history  of  the  Etruscans  while  they 
lived  in  Asia,  we  cannot  say  either 
yes  or  no,  if  asked,  Are  theyjwimd 
facie  likely  to  have  had  more  or  less 
of    Turanian    origin?       Bat  Mr. 
Taylor  confounds  High  Asia  with 
Siberia  (which  is  in  comparison  Low 
Asia)  under  the  name  Turan  ;  nay, 
so  elastic  is  this  word  with  him,  that 
he  includes  Egypt  in  it,  and  ima- 
gines that   he  wins  something  for 
his    Turanian  argument  when  he 
expounds  the   zeal  for  sepulchral 
monuments  which  was  common  to 
Etruria  and  Egypt,  to  Druids  and 
Siberians,  Bed  Indians  and  Aztecs. 
But  the  tribes  of  Siberia,  of  whom 
he  talks  much,  have  always  been 
feeble,  and  unable  to  make  southern 
conquests,  and  had  but  a  scattered 
small  population.    The  country  was, 
and  nearly  is,  one  great  forest  or 
swamp.       No  formidable    armies 
came  forth  thence,  as  from  Mongolia, 
from  Tartary,  and  from  European 
Scythia.     There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  plausibility  in  the    idea  that  a 
Siberian  population  ever  got  down 
into  Asia  Minor.     One  who  takes 
the  liberty  of    fancying   that   an 
Etruscan  word  had  this  or   that 
meaning,  because  a  Siberian  or  a 
Lapp  word  exists  not  very  unlike  it 
(consonants  can  be  changed,  and 
vowels  go  for  nothing),  can  prove 
what  he  pleases,  and  does  but  waste 
ink  and  paper. 

Hitherto  the  moderns  have  be- 
lieved the  Etruscan  language  to 
have  been  Aryan,  partly  because 
they  assumed  that  all  Asia  Minor  was 
peopled  from  this  stock,  partly  be- 
cause in  the  monuments  a  genitive 
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case  in-*  was  easily  discerned.  A  few 
bilingual  inscriptions  gave  a  begin- 
ning of  knowledge;  and  a  few 
others,  containing  chiefly  proper 
names,  have  been  believed  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  to  ignore  it. 

laiB  Velimno*  Auli* 

Lars,  Vdumnii  Auli  (JUiue). 

Aule  Titet  Petnwt* 

Aulas,  Titi  Petronii  (filius) 

Sefri,  Velimiuu  Tatx*w  clan. 

Tiberius,  Volumnii  Tarchi  filius 

Vel.  Velimna*  Aal«. 

Veins,  Volumnii  Auli  (filius) 

Arn#  Yelimna*  Auto. 

Antn*,  Vdumnii  Auli  (filius). 

Aule,  Tarx(i)iMU  Larval  clan. 

Atdui,  Tarquinii  [ex  Larttd]  filius. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that 
such  unpronounceable  words,  found 
even  in  the  Pernsian  inscription,  as 
sranxl  [I  suppose  x  to  be  sh ;  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  to  interpret  it  *] 
acol,  show  that  the  Etruscans,  like 
tbe  Phoenicians,  did  not  write  all 
their  vowels.  Mr.  Taylor  de- 
lodes  himself  about  the  Etruscans 
'devocalizing'  words;  you  cannot 
infer  that  vowels  not  written  were 
not  pronounced.  The  whole  ques- 
tion remains  open.  He  imagines 
Tarake  to  be  *  a  more  antiquated  ' 
form  than  Turke  or  Trke,  but  he 
must  first  prove  that  they  are  not 
the  very  same  sound  spelt  differently. 
Arnflal  and  Arnflial  seem  to  be  the 
very  same.  Lake  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs,  the  Etruscans  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  write  double  conso- 
nants :  thus  Metelis  may  stand  for 
JfdeZZt,  Spurina  for  Latin  Spurinna. 

Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  excellent  book 
on  Etruria,  near  thirty  years  ago, 
gave  an  accurate  yet  popular 
account  of  nearly  all  that  was 
known,  beginning  from  the  short 
bilingual  inscriptions.  About  the 
same  time  a  pair  of  ivory  dice 
(the  dice  of  ToscaneUa)  were 
found  in  a  tomb  on  the  estate  of 
the   Princess    of     Canino,    which 


instead  of  pips  had  six  (apparently 
Etruscan)  words  inscribed  on  the 
faces.  Mr.  Taylor  reads  these, 
Mach,  Huth,  Ci  or  Ki,  Sa,  Zal,  Thu. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  presumably 
the  numerals  from  one  to  six  in  the 
Etruscan  language.  The  chief 
interest  of  Mr.  Taylor's  lecture  is 
his  attempt  to  translate  these.  His 
interpretation  is  as  follows : 


Mach,  one. 
Ci,  two. 
Zal,  three. 


Sa,  four. 
Thu,  five. 
Huth,  six. 


In  the  discussion  he  certainly 
displays  ingenuity  and  resource, 
but  beyond  the  six  first  digits  he  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  He  maintains 
that  in  the  bilingual  inscriptions 
Etruscan  names  are  translated  into 
Latin,  yet  overlooks  that  Latin 
Quintus  is  the  rendering  of  Aetye. 
Instead  of  seeing  in  Etruscan  Al^al 
a  reduplication  of  Aelx,  five,  which 
yields  Alxal  ten,  for  Alxaty,  he 
seeks  light  from  Finland.  He  main- 
tains that  Alchl  means  a  8Corey 
by  comparing  it  with  Finnish 
Loke,  ten  ;  viz.  Alchl  stands  for  Lech 
lech,  i.e.  ten  ten,  i.e.  twenty.  Yet  he 
sums  it  up,  p.  10,  '  It  may  there- 
fore be  affirmed  that  the  Turanian 
languages  afford  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  Etruscan 
decade.'  Such  hasty  confidence 
damages  work  even  when  otherwise 
good.  In  a  note  to  the  same  page 
he  remarks  that  the  Lithuanian  for 
13  has  try-lika;  in  which  the  liha 
for  deha  of  the  Greeks  is  often 
appealed  to  in  explanation  of  our 
numerals  eleven  and  twelve.  Most 
persons  would  at  once  argue  that  if 
the  Etruscans,  nearly  as  the  Lithua- 
nians, said  lachl  or  alchl  for  ten,  it 
is  no  mark  that  the  language  was 
'Turanian;'  for  the  German  phi- 
lologers  inform  us  that  of  all  the 
European  languages  the  Lithuanian 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Sanskrit* 
But  how  does  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  turn 


2  The  x  which  I  hare,  I  think,  from  Dennis,  is  probably  ch  vith  Mr.  Taylor. 
My  x  is  ( in  Dennis. 
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this  ?  He  tells  us  that  *  Lithuanian 
approximates  more  closely  to  Finnic 
forms  than  other  Aryan  languages; ' 
and  then  identifies  Finnish  with 
Turanian.  A  strangely  different 
account ! 

The  numeral  Zathrum  found 
in  the  tombs  he  interprets  forty, 
comparing  it  with  the  Siberian 
Seithjun,  in  which  (he  says)  Tbjun 
means  ten,  and  'leaves  no  doubt1 
that  Thrum  is  the  Etruscan  for  ten. 
Za  or  8a  he  interprets  Four.  We 
claim  to  put  the  inference  far  more 
mildly.  Provisionally,  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, and  under  correction,  we  can 
admit  that  as  Pump  and  Pent,  and 
Quinque  and  Cuig  and  Cinq,  and 
Fiinf  and  Five  are  all  the  same 
word  modified,  so  Thrum  and  Thjun 
•  are  perhaps  the  same  word  at  bot- 
tom. They  certainly  differ  less 
than  Deca  and  Ten.  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  the  Manchu,  Mongol, 
Samoyed,  and  Yakut  words  for  Ten, 
which  Mr.  Taylor  identifies  with 
those  of  the  Siberian  Yenissei  and 
with  the  Etruscan  (viz*  Djuan, 
Djnu,  Djuim,  Djean),  are  more  like 
to  the  Sanskrit  or  Latin  Dasan,  or 
English  Ten,  than,  is  the  Turkish 
On,  ten,  while  the  Finnish  and 
Magyar  go  wide  away;  yet  Mr. 
Taylor  reasons  as  if  all  the  lan- 
guages which  he  calls  Turanian  had 
the  same  identical  numerals.  Now 
let  us  tentatively  concede  that  the 
interpreter  has  a  right  to  say  (p.  8), 
'  We  take  it  as  beyond  dispute  that 
we  have  really  got  hold  of  the  first 
six  Etruscan  digits,  and  also  of  at 
least  ten  other  numerals  lower  than 
one  hundred.'  What  then?  He 
adds :  '  The  philological  importance 
of  this  result  can  hardly  be  exagge- 
rated.' And  presently  (p.  16),  'If 
it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that 
the  Etruscan  numerals  are.  decisively 
Turanian,  it  follows,  I  think,  urith- 
out    furtluer   .evidence,     that     the. 


Etruscan  belongs  to  the  Turanian 
family  of  languages.'  '  Jacob 
Grimm  has  laid  down  that  numerals 
take  the  first  rank  as  evidences  of 
the  affinities  of  language :  there  are 
few  who  will  venture  to  gainsay 
him.'  Indeed  !  If  he  meant  what  is 
here  imputed,  it  would  be  highly 
necessary  to  gainsay  him.  We 
need  not  quote  his  authority,  or  any 
authority,  to  convince  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  native  numerals;  but 
when  the  earlier  history  of  a  nation 
is  wholly  unknown,  the  assumption 
that  their  numerals  alone  decide 
the  entire  question  of  their  origin  is 
eminently  weak.  Even  the  Turko- 
man numerals  are  most  peculiar. 
The  numbers  for  2t>,  30,  40,  50, 
viz.  Yirmi  or  Girmi,  Otouz,  Qarkh,8 
Alii  or  Elli,  are  independent  roots, 
that  is,  are  not  visibly  connected 
with  2,  3,  4,  5,  which  are  Iki, 
Outsh,  Dort,  Besh.  In  60  and  70 
mish  does  duty  for  -*jr  or  -wra,  but 
in  80  and  90  sen  or  sdn  serves  the 
same  purpose;  evidently  two  or 
more  systems  have  been  blended. 
So  in  Armenian,  we  can  explain  the 
numerals  for  1,  7,  8,  9,  16,  from 
Greek  or  Latin  (though,  oddly, 
Okhtum  is  seven,  not  eight,  and 
Outum  is  eight,  while  one  is  Mi,  as 
fj/a),  but  the  numerals  Erkou,  two ; 
Irek,  three ;  Tshors,  four ;  Hing,  five ; 
Vetz  or  Vietz,  six,  may  stop  us.  Tsfayrs 
is  explicable  as  the  Persian  Tshehar 
for  Sanskrit  Tahettor.  Hing  and 
Vetz  may  be  Quinque  and  Sex  in 
disguise ;  but  the  disguise  is  very 
delusive.  A  people  may  even  lay 
aside  their  native  numerals-  and 
adopt  a  foreign  system  (especially 
that  of  their  conquerors)  without 
in  other  respects  renouncing  their 
native  language.  This  the  Kabyles 
of  Algiers  have  done.  As  M. 
Hanoteau  remarks,  in  his  very 
ample  Kabyle  grammar,  'Lea 
Kabyles  ont  oublie*  la  numeration 


*  As  the  Russians  havo  got'  Sorok  for  rtffoupdxovra,  so  one  may  believe  that  the 
Turks  made  Qarkh  from  Quadraginta.  ,  In  ReifFs  celebrated.  Russian  dictionajry,  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  words  for  40  are  identified  with  the  Greek. 
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nsitee  autrefois  ehea  les  pennies 
Berbers,  et  adopts  lesysteme  Arabe.' 
It  rarely  needs  no  proof  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  market  and  of 
tribute,  especially  if  the  foreigner 
taught  a  higher  arithmetic,  might  in 
exceptional  cases  introduce  foreign 
numerals.'  Whether  this  was  or 
waa  not  the  ease?  with  Etruscans  we 
can  form  no  reasonable  conjecture 
until  we  know  something  of  their 
history  in  Asia,  before  they  came 
into  Italy. 

Beturning  to  Mr.  Taylor,  we  find 
him  to  assert  (p.  112)  that  'the 
Etruscan  decades  have  given  us  a 
key  to  the  lost  speech  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.' He  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  the  language  of  Accad  (of  late 
more  or  less  deciphered  from  the 
cuneiform  literature)  *  presents  us 
with  the  most  ancient  form  of 
Tvranian  speech ;'  and  that '  in  Ac* 
cadkn  the  number  four  is  sa  or 
$ana.'  This  is  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence ;  it  may  be  a  useful  clue ; 
only  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  To 
call  the  Accadian  '  the  most  ancient 
form  of  Turanian  speech,'  is  a  some- 
what stronger  statement  than  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  justifies,  when  he 
aaya,  Oat  it '  presents  affinities  with 
the  Africa*  dialects  on  the  one  side 
and  with  those  of  High  Asia  on  the 
other. — I  have  been  accustomed  {he 
adds)  to  denominate  it  Scythic, 
from  its  near  connection  with  the 
Scythic  dialect  of  Persia.'  If  it 
were  proved  that  the  Etruscans  had 
some  significant  relations  to  the 
Mesopotamia^  people  of  Accad, 
this  would  harmonize  far  better 
with  the  almost  universal  belief  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  colonists  came 
direct  from  Lydia,  than  the  widely 
opposite  doctrine  to  which  Niebuhr 
has  given  currency,  that  they  came 
hj  land  from  the  north-east,  and,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  pats  it  (p4  24),  in  the 
•me  track  as  the  Huns*  Mr.  Taylor, 
indeed)  proceeds  to  define  the  his- 
tory.  He  4  believes  that  the  older 
raceinEtruria  were  Finnic  «&{!) 
Pelaegic    Aborigines      [not    Urn- 


brians !]  ;  who,  about  ten  centuries 
before  Christ,  were  invaded  and 
conquered  by  a  horde  of  Tatars— 
the  Basenna  or  Tursenna — who 
swooped  down  on  Italy,  just  as  in 
later  time  the  kindred  race  of  the 
Huns/ 

This  statement  provokes  a  di- 
gression. That  the  Rasena,  or  rul- 
ing race  of  Etruria,  came  into  Italy 
across  the  Alps,  was  designated  to 
me  by  the  late  Dean  Milman  as  a 
wild  fiction,  and  wonderful  mistake: 
as  a  fiction  I  had  long  regarded  it. 
On  this  subject,  I  wrote  nearly  as 
follows,  a  quarter  of  a  century  age,' 
in  a  little  book  long  out  of  print : 

From  Herodotus  downwards,  the 
ancients  reported  Lydia  to  be  the 
mother  country  of  the  Etruscans ; 
Mr.  Dennis  has  taken  the  pains  to 
count  up  twenty-two  ancient  au- 
thors on  this  side.  Dionysius  alone 
rejected  it,  and  assigned  his  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  Xanfchns,  a 
valued  historian  of  the  Lydians,  did 
not  relate  the  colonization;  secondly, 
because  the  language,  religion,  laws, 
and  manners  of  the  Etruscans  did 
not  resemble  those  of  the  Lydians. 
On  the  latter  topic  Dennis  aptly 
refers  to  Strabo's  remarkable  words 
(xiii.  in  fine)  ;  '  the  Cibyrates  use 
four  languages — the  Pisidian,  the 
Solyman,  the  Greek,  the  Lydian; 
but  of  the  last  there  is  mot  even  a 
trace  in  Lydia.1  Dkmyetas  was  hut 
a  few  years  older  than  Strabo;  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  he  mis- 
took the  language  then  talked  in  Ly- 
dia for  the  tongue  of  Croesus.  After 
the  Persian  conquest,  the  character 
of  the  Lydians  underwent  a  vast 
change.  This  is  strongly  attested  by 
Herodotus  and  curiously  ascribed 
to  advice  given  by  Croesus  to  Cyrus. 
Again,  the  Etruscans,  landing  on 
TJmbrian  soil,  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  more  numerous  Umbrian 
Or  Umbro-Pelasgian  population, 
were  likely  to  suffer  a  sensible 
change  in  their  language.  Indeed, 
in  ten  centuries,  who  could  expect 
colonists  from   Asia  and  the  sue- 
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oessors  in  their  Asiatic  home  to 
retain  any  sensible  identity  of 
speech?  As  to  Xanthns  omitting 
to  name  the  Etruscan  colonization, 
is  that  to  weigh  against  the  positive 
testimony  of  Herodotus?  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  the  inven- 
tive fancy  of  nations  looks  back 
into  the  past,  not  onwards  into  the 
future.  They  feign  forefathers,  foun- 
ders of  States  and  Churches — but 
not  children ;  so  that  this  belief  of 
the  Lydians  is  a  weighty  circum- 
stance. If  the  colonization  of  Um- 
brian  territory  by  the  Etruscans, 
as  that  of  the  Siculian  and  Italian 
coasts  by  the  Greeks,  was  a  gradual 
'  process,  having  no  definite  chrono- 
logy, it  is  not  very  wonderful  that 
Xanthns  omitted  it.  After  all,  the 
customs  of  the  Etruscans  are  con- 
ceded to  be  remarkably  Lydian  or 
Asiatic  even  by  those  who  deny  the 
migration  from  Asia  Minor  by 
sea,  and,  among  others,  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor.  Especially  one  may 
refer  to  that  custom  on  which  He- 
rodotus remarks  as  chiefly  distin- 
guishing Lydians  from  Greeks, 
viz.  that  parents  sell  the  persons  of 
their  daughters  in  order  to  raise  for 
them  marriage  portions.  It  is  not 
simple  unchastity  or  libertinism, 
for  in  this  none  could  exceed  the 
Greeks;  but  it  was  systematized 
parental  marketing  of  the  girls, 
who  did  not  become  the  less  mar- 
riageable. Probably  the  historian 
excludes  the  aristocracy,  when  he 
says,  *  Of  the  Lydian  people  (oq/iov) 
all  the  daughters  prostitute  them- 
selves.' Now  the  allusion  in  Plau- 
tus  to  Tuscan  customs  is  interpreted 
unhesitatingly,  by  commentators 
guiltless  of  theory,  as  harmonizing 
with  the  old  Lydian  practices.  The 
passage  in  the  Gistellaria  is  muti- 
lated, but  there  is  no  question  as  t6 
the  words  'Ubi  ex  Tusco  modo 
Tute  tibi  indigne  dotem  quesras 
corpore.'      The  dotem  quoeras  ex- 


actly agrees  with  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  trvWeyovtrai  tr^ltrt  Qepvae, 
eg  o  av  trvyoucfiaovtn.  The  comment 
of  Weise  is,  '  Tusci  ant  Etrusci  ab 
Lydis  desoenderunt.  Apnd  hos 
autem  mos  fuit,  ut  fili®  omnes  sno 
corpore  sibi  dotem  qusarerent,  ut 
refert  Herodotus.  Hinc  vicus  Tus- 
culus,  Vurctdio  iv.  i,  21,  i.e.  mere- 
tricius.'4  We  do  not  know  any 
third  nation  with  this  disgraceful 
custom :  hence  it  is  a  marked 
similarity. 

Mr.  Taylor  informs  us,  in  the  first 
page  of  his  lecture,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  history  the  mighty 
Etruscan  nation  ruled  Italy  from 
Vesuvius  to  the  Alps.  A  more 
cautious,  and  I  think  a  truer,  state- 
ment is  that  before  history  com- 
mences a  Tuscan  predominance  in 
Italy  is  inferred  "with,  no  small  pro- 
bability. Livy  knew  all  that  was 
to  be  known  of  it  as  history ;  and 
he  only  says  (v.  33)  '  How  great 
the  power  of  the  Etruscans  was 
over  the  two  seas  of  Italy,  may  be 
argued  from  their  names;  for  the 
one  we  call  the  Tuscan  Sea,  the 
other  the  Hadriatic;  and  Hadria 
is  a  Tuscan  colony.  They  first  had 
twelve  chief  cities  on  this  side  of 
the  Apennines,  and  afterwards  sent 
twelve  colonies  to  the  other  side, 
which  held  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Alps,  except  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory.' This  exception  certainly 
strengthens  Livy's  credit,  as  show- 
ing that  he  was  careful  not  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  but  his  argument  from 
the  name  of  the  Hadriatic  Sea 
weakens  it.  The  Etruscans  were 
eminently  a  naval  people,  and  kept 
up  close  relations  with  the  Greeks 
in  commerce,  art,  and  literature; 
probably  also  with  Egypt.  That 
they  should  navigate  the  npper  sea, 
and  desire  a  city  where  their  ships 
could  get  supplies  and  find  shelter, 
was  of  course  ;  and  that  the  sea 
should  be  known   to   Greeks  and 


4  Horace  (Ode  III.  10)  corroborates  this  when  he  says  to  Lyoe,  'Thou,  of  Tuscan 
parent  sprung,  art  surely — No  Penelope  hard  to  woo.' 
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Italian*  by  the  name  of  its  most 
active  mart  of  commerce,  would  be 
natural,  even  if  the  Etruscans  did 
not  hold  any  other  territory  beyond 
the  Apennines  than  that  which  ap- 
pertained to  the  little  town  of 
Hadria.  The  twelve  colonies  be- 
yond Etruria  proper  may  have  been 
a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  unfinished 
scheme ;  bnt  it  appears  certain  that * 
they  did  not  attain  any  permanence 
and  grandeur,  else  we  should  find 
over  the  whole  centre,  North  and 
North- East  of  Italy,  tombs  and  re- 
mains similar  to  those  of  Etruria. 
The  military  strength  of  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  North  cannot  have  been 
great;  for — according  to  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  received — with 
no  lingering  struggle,  or  even  by  a 
single  campaign,  they  were  expelled 
by  very  rude  Gaulish  invaders,  and 
a  remnant  of  them  driven  up  into 
the  Alps.  For  a  little  while  they 
held  supremacy  in  Campania;  yet 
neither  there  did  they  leave  much, 
if  any,  of  characteristic  remains. 
Now  it  seems  quite  the  height  of 
credulity  to  invent  a  new  tale, 
which  makes  the  Etruscans  to  be  a 
tribe  which  migrated  from  High 
Asia,  or  perhaps  Siberia,  across 
Tartary  and  Scythia  into  Dalmatia 
or  Switzerland,  and  thence  into 
Italy ;  and  to  believe  that  they  left 
do  marks  of  themselves  except  in 
Etruria  proper,  while  there  they 
bare  bequeathed  monuments  innu- 
merable and  eminently  peculiar; 
moreover,  that  from  being  a  con- 
tinental and  (we  must  suppose)  an 
equestrian  people,  they  became 
naval,  commercial,  enamoured  of 
Greek  poetry,  and  of  Assyrian, 
Phoenician,  or  Greek  art,  in  pot- 
tery, sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Such  a  transforming  of  a  roving 
Mongolian  tribe  is  wholly  unex- 
ampled, and  surely  is  not  to  be 
invented  as  a  hypothesis.  Nor 
must  the  topic  of  their  alphabet 
and  style  of  writing  be  omitted.  It 
seems  to  be  now  agreed  that  they 
did  not  import  their  alphabet  from 
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Greece,  but  from  the  Phoenicians, 
or  from  Asia  Minor ;  and  their 
words  without  vowels  suggest  that 
they  must  have  had  Phoenician 
rather  than  Greek  masters.  Greeks 
would  not  have  endured  such  com- 
binations as  the  alchU  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  their  system  of  writing  from 
right  to  left  is  also  Phoenician.  In 
Asia  the  Solymi  were  near  neigh- 
bours to  the  Lydians,  and  spoke  a 
Shemitic  tongue.  Lydians  might 
easily  learn  from  them  the  Phoe- 
nician style  of  writing;  but  Mon- 
golians or  Huns  who  had  overrun 
Italy  would  not  easily  introduce  a 
Phoenician  alphabet  and  take  the 
lead  of  Italians  in  every  form  of 
culture.  The  close  relations  of  the 
Etruscans  with  Corinth  and  with 
the  Levant  are  nnquestionable ;  and 
to  judge  by  their  fondness  for 
the  legends  of  Greek  mythology, 
they  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
They  also  have  armour  and  tactics 
very  like  the  Greeks.  A  wealthy 
and  spirited  people  would  as  natu- 
rally assume  superiority  over  the 
ruder  Italians,  as  do  Europeans  in 
recent  centuries  over  Asiatics ;  but 
there  is  no  tangible  proof  that  they 
ever  held  a  firm  grasp  of  any  Italian 
soil  beyond  Etruria,  so  as  to  impose 
their  laws  or  language  ;  or  that  any 
territory  but  Etruria  was  their  cen- 
tre of  power.  Livy,  as  just  quoted, 
regards  the  cities  beyond  the  Apen- 
nines as  mere  colonies  from 
Etruria.  To  the  conquered  Urn- 
brians  the  Etruscans  imparted  the 
Phoenician  letters,  as,  rather  later, 
the  Romans  imparted  their  own 
alphabet. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  fast 
the  ancient  belief  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  colonists  by  sea  from 
Lydia,  another  thing  to  stickle  for 
their  *  Aryan '  connection.  Only  let 
us  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant.  The  Welsh  and  Irish  are 
now  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  Indo-European  group  of  lan- 
guages ;   yet  their    declensions  of 
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nouns  and  the  syntax  of  their  sen- 
tences are  very  unlike  those  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Mr.  Taylor  tells 
ns  that  grammar,  not  vocabulary, 
chiefly  decides  the  relations  of  lan- 
guages ;  but  the  word  grammar 
needs  a  special  interpretation  to 
make  this  true.  Certain  parts  of 
grammar,  and  certain  parts  of  the 
vocabulary,  are  far  more  important 
than  others;  and  when  you  com- 
pare very  distant  Aryan  languages, 
as  Welsh  and  French,  or  Russian 
and  Spanish,  the  unlikenesses  are 
more  striking  than  the  points  of 
likeness.  The  syntax  of  English  is 
far  more  like  to  that  of  Arabic  or  to 
Hebrew  than  to  that  of  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  Russian ;  so  is  the  meagre 
development  of  our  nouns.  Again, 
the  Amharic  language  is  beyond 
question  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Arabic;  nay,  is  the  most  highly 
developed  of  all  that  family :  never- 
theless (or,  perhaps  rather,  in  con- 
sequence) the  syntax  is  such  as 
reminds  one  of  Latin  or  even  Greek. 
From  Isenberg's  Grammar  I  ex- 
tract a  few  Amharic  sentences. 

Yasail  leb  kefu  nawik. 
Hominis  cor  malum  est. 
Yatazara  beit  safi  nawft. 
Qutestructa-est  domus  larga  est. 
Yageit  awftn  fuqad  awuqo, 
Domini  ipsius  voluntatem  sciens, 
yaltazagada, 

quisquis  non  *e  praparavit, 
enda  faqad-im  yaladaraga 

secundum  voluntatem-que  ncn-fecit 
barya,  edeg  yegarafal. 
servns,  multum  verberabitur. 

If  we  chose  to  undervalue  such 
likeness  of  mere  vocabulary  to  He- 
brew as  the  words  leb  (heart),  beit 
(house),  which  here  show  them- 
selves, the  syntax  might  suggest  to 
us  that  the  language  is  Aryan. 
Just  so  in  our  simple  Etruscan  sen- 
tences the  syntax  which  has  sug- 
gested to  learned  men  that  the 
language  is  Aryan,  may  possibly 
be  a  delusion.  Indeed,  the  long- 
winded  Turkish  sentences,  with 
endless  participles  and  inverted  syn- 
tax,   may  sometimes   appear   like 


Greek  run  mad ;  and  the  Turkish 
inflections  den  (from),  and  de  (w»  a 
place),  tacked  on  to  nouns,  strangely 
remind  one  of  the  Homeric  -6cr, 
-0e,  -£e.  Thus,  while  not  renoun- 
cing the  few  facts  which  have 
seemed  to  be  certain  in  the  Etrus- 
can language,  which  also  have  been 
held  to  denote  an  'Aryan'  origin, 
it  is  not  at  all  here  intended  to 
deny  that  the  language  may  after 
all  have  been  more  closely  related 
to  Tatars  and  Mongols.  Of  the 
Siberian  languages  I  know  nothing ; 
the  Turkish  is  totally  without  gen- 
ders ;  the  same  word  0  means  He, 
She,  and  It.  But  the  Etruscan  mani- 
festly has  masculine  and  feminine 
terminations  in  the  names.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  very  strong  contrast, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  look 
to  Turkish  as  any  aid  towards  the 
Etruscan. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  right  in 
claiming  -ar  or  -er  as  the  mark  of 
plural  in  Etruscan,  as  in  Clenarki, 
'  two  sons ; '  but  when  he  compares 
this  with  the  Turkish  plural  inflec- 
tion -far,  and  omits  that  the  later 
Umbrian  inscriptions  have  -ar  as 
the  plural  mark,  which  was  -a*  in 
the  older  tongue  of  Iguvinm,  he 
runs  away  from  the  obvious  into 
the  obscure  and  arbitrary.  More- 
over, when  Suetonius  tells  ns  that 
the  Etruscan  harnspices  inferred 
the  deification  of  Augustus  from 
his  name  Gaisar,  because  Aisar 
meant  Deus9  Mr.  Taylor  has  no 
right  to  claim  Aisar  as  plural, 
gods.  Indeed,  the  only  inscription 
which  he  gives  containing  the  word, 
clearly  to  me  exhibits  Aiseras  as 
genitive  singular,  dei. 

But  let  us  come  to  closer  quar- 
ters with  him.  He  blows  a  second 
trumpet.  *  Next  to  the  Numerals,' 
he  says,  '  the  household  words  de- 
noting the  commonest  relationships 
of  life  are  the  most  persistent  in 
their  vitality.  These  words,  which 
are  first  to  be  lisped  by  baby-lips, 
outlive  almost  every  other  element 
of  language.'     He    fixes    on  the 
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words,  Daughter,  Son,  Child,  and 
Wife.  But  are  we  to  forget  that 
the  Latins,  who  like  Germans  and 
Angles  are  *  Aryan/  say  for  these 
four  words,  Pilia,  Films,  Infans  or 
Pner  or  (in  plural)  Liberi,  and 
finally  Uxor  ?  Where  then  is  the 
persistent  vitality  of  these  words  ? 
Nor  is  the  Greek  vtoc  at  all  like 
8on,  nor  is  tIkvov  or  iratllov  at 
all  like  Child,  nor  Zapap  or  yvvi), 
yvroiKa  any  the  more  like  Wife. 
Let  ns  not  generalise  too  fast.  Bat 
returning  to  the  Etruscan,  what  is 
the  proof  that  -al  means  child? 
He  finds  it  in  the  following  bi- 
lingual inscription  : 

Latin:  P.  Volumnius  A.  F.  Violens, 
C*fkti&  natus. 

Etruscan  :  Pup.  Velimna  An.  Cahatial. 
[KofcrioA,  Dennis]. 

Mr.  Taylor  most  gratuitously  sug- 
gests that  Cahatial  is  expressed 
twice  over,  once  by  Violens,  and 
again  by  Cafatia.  Dennis  does  not 
remark,  what  to  me  at  first  sight 
appeared  obvious,  that  CafatiaZ  ex- 
hibits the  mark  of  ablative  femi- 
nine, so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  ex 
Cafatia,  in  which  the  preposition 
ex  suggests  the  mother,  without 
adding  the  word  natus.  Dennis  re- 
marks that  the  cognomen  (here 
Violens)  is  always  omitted  in  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions ;  and  this 
habit  remained,  as  a  mark  of  anti- 
quity, in  the  Roman  Senate,  where 
"icero,  and  Ceasar,  and  Torquatus, 
were  called  only  M.  Tullius,  C. 
Julius,  and  Lucius  Manlius.  But 
a  peculiarity  in  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions is,  that  they  carefully  give  the 
mother's  name.  This  reminds  us 
'gain  of  Asia  Minor,  where  among 
the  Lycians  the  mother  took  pre- 
cedence in  a  family.  In  the  Latin 
translation  A.  F.  means  Auli  filius, 
so  that  we  cannot  doubt  Au.  of  the 
Etruscan  to  be  an  abbreviated  geni- 
tive. Thus  a  sufficient  Latin  ren- 
would  seem  to  be 


Ci 


ft&lhis  Volumnius  Auli  (Alios)  ex  CafatiA, 
*fto  no  suggestion  that  the  particle 


-ai  means  Child,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
asserts.  Nay,  we  seem  to  have  posi- 
tive proof  that  if  Clan,  as  he  admits, 
means  Son,  then  -al  cannot  mean 
Child  nor  Son. 
Thus: 

Aule  Tarx(i)nae  Larfol  clan 
must  mean : 

Aldus,  TarqumX  ex  Lartid  filius. 

Tarx(i)na  is  nominative  for  Tar- 
quinius.  If  Larflal  were  accurately 
rendered  '  Lartiffl  puer,'  clan  would 
be  redundant.    So : 

Aule  Velimnas  6efrisa  Nufrunal  clan : 
Aulus,    Volumnii  Tiberii  (?)  ex  Nofrond 
filius. 

Larii  Pumpus  Arfaal  clan : 
Lars(f),  Pompeii  ex  Arrid  filius. 
Anes  Arn0  Velffual  clan  : 
Awnii  Aruns  ex  Voltud  filius. 

More  hesitatingly  I  translate 
from  the  Perusian  inscription : 

Aulesi  Veltinas  Arx(i)nal  clensi — 
Aulo  Volsinii  ex  Arrkidfilio. 

Again,  from  the  cloak  of  'The 
Orator:' 

Aulesi  Metelis  Ve.  Vesial  clensi — 
Aulo  MeUlli  Veli  ex  Vesidfilio. 

In  the  last  two  instances  it  seems 
undeniable  that  Aulesi  and  Clensi 
are  in  the  same  case,  according  to 
Latin  principles  of  concord ;  yet  the 
word  in  -al  does  not  change.  Again, 
in  the  following  we  seem  to  nave 
true  concord : 

A.  Abassa  Arnffal  Fraunal : 

Aulus  Abassa  ex  Arruntid  Feronid. 

Veti  Petruni  Vel.  Aneinal  Spurinnal 
clan: 

Veitius  Petronius,  Veli,  ex  Annid  8pu- 
rinnd  filius. 

Further,  in  p.  242  Mr.  Taylor 
has  a  Latin  inscription  in  Etruscan 
style,  which  clearly  gives  a  Latin 
ablative  feminine  to  represent  the 
Etruscan  case  in  -al : 

L.  Petroniua  L.  F.  Nofoninia, 

where  Noforsinia  stands  for  Etrus- 
can Nufruznal,  equivalent  to 
Ex  Noforainia  natus. 

As  regards    the  Etruscan  name 
1  2 
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Petronius,  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  the  great  Umbrian  inscription 
the  Petronian  clan   of  the  Attidii 
is   an    Umbrian   religions  brother- 
hood.    Anei  seems  to  be  the  femi- 
nine name  Annia,  as  Velimnei  for 
Volumnia ;  the  second  n  in  Aneinal, 
ArBndl,  is  comparable  to  Alfni  for 
Latin  Alfius  in  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion.  Arntnal  for  Arflnal  seems  still 
stranger,  and  makes  one  think  that 
Arria,  Arrnntia  [Aruflnia  ?],  Arrun- 
tina,  are  the  three  names  really  in- 
d icated .     Bat  my  present  argument 
is,    that   Arn0al  Fraunal,   Aneinal 
Spnrinnal,   can  be  nothing  bat  a 
case  doubled  by  concord ;  I  say,  a 
double  ablative.      The    -al  cannot 
possibly  mean  child,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
pretends.     The  Latins  generally  put 
a   mere    ablative   of    the    father's 
name,    with  genitus  or  natus,  but 
prefix  ex  before  the  mother's ;   as 
Cains   Agrippa    genitus ;   Tiberius 
ex     Livia    genitus ;    yet     Terence 
makes  a  guardian  say  of  his  nephew, 
'Atqui  hie  non  natus  est  ex  me;1 
since  with  me,  which  may  be  accu- 
sative as  well  as  ablative,  a  prepo- 
sition was  indispensable.     Mr.  Tay- 
lor thinks  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment, that  -al  means  child,  by  pro- 
ducing the  words  JupetntZ  epure, 
which    he    translates     Jovis  filius 
Apollo.     But  if  his  rendering  is  sub- 
stantially right,  it  refutes  his  doc- 
trine ;  for  it  displays  masc.  abl.  -ul, 
as  femin.  abl.  -al,  like  Latin  domino, 
domina,    d omnium,    dominam.     In 
one  inscription  I  have  seemed  to 
myself  to  nnd  the  Etruscan  prepo- 
sition apa  for  the  eas,  which  is  gene- 
rally, omitted.     In  Dennis,  ii.  448, 
it  stands  thus : 

V.  Cusu  Cr.  L.  apa  Petrual  clan. 

He  interprets  Cr.  as  meaning 
Gracchus,  and  with  Gottling  accepts 
L.  for  Lucumo,  first-born.  If  so,  I 
translate  it  : 

Vclvs   Cossits,     Gracchi  primigmus  sx 
Petrud  filitu. 

Apa;  old  Persian  Apa,  Greek 
and,  Latin  ab,  would  be  a  forcible 


suggestion  that  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage is  Aryan.  But  to  make  son 
from  one  inscription  that  Apa  has 
this  meaning  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Taylor  indeed  will  have  it 
that  the  Etruscan,  like  the  Turkish, 
uses  only  post-positions,  because  he 
finds  -isa  joined  to  Tlesnal  and 
Varnal ;  though,  according  to  him, 
-isa  means  wife.  This  he  calls 
'  agglutination  '  (Researches,  p. 
248). 

The  mode  in  -which  the  Etruscans  em- 
ployed the  suffixes  -al  and  -isa  is  beyond  til 
question  distinctly  aggl  urinative.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  word  as  Tlesn-al-isa  or  Var-nal-is& 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  aggluti- 
native character  of  Etruscan  grammar,  and 
thus  to  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of 
the  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Etruscan 
tongue.  It  is  an  inexplicable  marvel  that 
this  obvious  and  unmistakeable  feature  of 
the  Etruscan  language  should  have  so  long 
escaped  recognition. 

When  Cicero  says  naturaliter, 
analysis  shows  that  to  the  root  Gna 
(Na)  are  successively  attached  -tn, 
-ra,  -li,  and  -ter.  This  is  agglutina- 
tion, quite  as  much  as  the  -al,  -isa, 
of  the  Etruscan.  Therefore  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Taylor's  logic)  Latin  is 
closely  akin  to  Turkish,  which  has 
no  prepositions,  hut  only  postposi- 
tions. Indeed  we  understand  him  , 
to  compare  Varnal  with  Pelides,  , 
Tydides,  except  that  these  are  | 
patronymics,  and  Varnal  a  matro-  | 
nymic.  Well,  in  so  far,  Greek  is 
1  agglutinative*  as  truly  as  Etruscan. 
Then  if  -isa  mean  uxor,  is  not 
Pelidce  uxor  agglutinative  ?  He  may 
reply:  'No:  for  Pelidae  has  a 
genitive  inflexion :  it  is  not  in  com' 
position  with  uxor.'  We  suppose 
this  is  his  meaning,  but  he  has 
proved  nothing.  Tyndarida,  for 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  by  this  logio 
is  agglutinative.  I  may  add  that 
in  Greek  poetry  all  the  prepositions 
ad  libitum  are  madepost-positioDsj 
and  in  special  words  we  find  this 
usage  in  Latin;  also  in  Umbrian 
for  in  arvum  they  say  arvam-efy 
systematically  turning   in   into  a 
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post-position :  yet  Umbrian  ifl  in- 
disputably Aryan :  hence  if  post- 
positions  were  universal  in  the 
Etruscan,  the  fact  would  not  dis- 
prove Aryan  connection. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  naturally 
Aulea,  Tarxnas,  Velimnas,  Pumpus, 
Velflinas,  Metelis,  suggest  an  Etrus- 
can genitive  in  -#,  analogous  to 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  believe  that 
with  Ottfried  Muller,  Dennis,  and 
most  others,  this  is  an  obvious  cer- 
tainty. But  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
ignores  it!  He  says,  p.  18  of  his 
lecture: 

What  was  the  Etruscan  genitive  ?  This 
is  not  difficult  to  detect,  and  is  of  great 
importance.  The  inscription  on  a  recently 
found  sarcophagus  runs  as  follows : 

Bamfe  *urse0nei  Arnfal  sex 
fenxnilus  Seinftal.    Avils  xxxii. 

Here  the  firet  three  words  constitute  the 
name  of  a  woman.  The  word  Sex  means 
daughter,  and  the  two  next  words  con- 
stitute the  name  of  a  man.  What  is  the 
inference  ?  If  we  had  such  an  inscription 
as 

Sarah  Jane  daughter 
William  Johnson  aged  32, 

we  should  conclude  that  Sarah  Jane  was 
daughter  of  William  Johnson,  and  died  at 
the  age  32.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
name  Ganxuilns  SeinOial  is  in  the  genitive 
cam.  But  there  is  no  inflection.  The 
genitive  can  only  be  explained  as  a  genitive 
of  position. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  here  gives  ns  a 
vehement  warning  to  distrust  him. 

fie  first  makes  ArnOal  a  third 
name  for  a  woman  (which  he  leaves 
out  iu  his  English),  next  he  makes 
SeinoSal  the  second  name  of  a  man, 
each  assertion  arbitrary,  unproved, 
and  unlikely.  I  render  ArnOal,  as 
in  a  bilingual  inscription,  Arrid 
(natus  or  naia)  ;  then  Seinflial  is 
Sentia  (nattis  or  nala).  Elsewhere 
y\e  have  Uizeni  Bamdal,  Volsinia 
et  Bameta.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Bameta  is  a  female  name.  Then 
the  inscription  is  easy  to  translate, 

Rameta  Fursetia  (ex)  Arrid  JUia 
(que  erat)  Tanaquilii  (filia)  ex  Sentid : 
Atiatis  32. 

The  first  line,  as  here  divided,  gives 


the  mother  of  the  deceased,  viz. 
Arria,  mother  of  Bameta  Fursetia ; 
the  second  gives  the  two  parents  of 
Arria,  grandparents  of  Bameta ; 
and  Oanxuiitt*  ostensibly  has  the 
genitive  inflexion  in  -w;  so  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  flat  assertion,  '  there  is 
no  inflection,'  becomes  marvellous. 
Here  again  the  junction  Arn0al  sex 
(if  sex  mean  '  daughter  ')  just  as 
Nufrunal  clan  explodes  his  notion 
that  -al  means  '  child.' 

Mr.  Taylor  asserts  that  no  one 
has  given  a  tolerable  derivation 
of  clan  from  any  Indo-European 
language.  If  it  be  so,  does  that 
prove  anything  ?  Who  will  give 
us  a  tolerable  derivation  of  Filius 
from  any  Indo  -  European  lan- 
guage ?  The  late  Professor  T. 
Hewitt  Key  hardjly  maintained 
that  Filius  and  vioc  are  the  same 
word.  If  I  were  to  display  Clan 
modified  elsewhere  with  equal  vio- 
lence, I  could  not  hope  that  it  would 
be  recognised.  Yet  long  ago  I 
have  had  a  comparison  for  Clan 
which  to  me  is  plausible.  Of  Pa- 
tronus  and  Cliens,  Patronus  obvi- 
ously means  '  great  father ; '  the 
-onus  is  augmentative;  therefore 
Oliens  prima  facie  must  be  rendered 
son,  or  little  son,  tikvoi^  rticviav.  Old 
Latin  words,  especially  those  which 
may  be  suspected  as  introduced  by 
Sabine  supremacy,  are  apt  to  be 
like  the  Gaelic ;  and  in  Gaelic  we 
find  clann  (offspring,  children,  de- 
scendants) gen.  Clainn,  Clainne. 
The  kindred  root  in  Welsh  is  Plant 
(offspring),  and  in  English  our  two 
words  Clan  and  Plant  come  probably 
from  this  source,  bat  on  that  I  must 
not  digress.  In  Welsh  the  simpler 
verb  Plannu,  like  tyvreuw,  is  said  of 
all  propagation ;  and  when  this  is 
undeniably  the  same  root  as  Gaelic 
Clann,  it  cannot  be  complained  that 
Etruscan  Clan  has  no  European 
congener.  After  writing  the  laot 
argument  on  Clan,  I  fell  in  with  the 
following  words  in  p.  230  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  Researches  : — '  The  Erse 
Cland  and  the  Gaelic  Cluiu,  chil. 
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dren,  and  the  modern  Scotch.  Clan, 
a  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  non- 
Aryan  words,  borrowed  by  the 
Celts  from  the  Pictish  or  Ugric 
substratum.  The  Latin  cliens  is  the 
Etruscan  Olan.'  Indeed!  'May 
be  regarded ! '  Well,  if  we  choose, 
we  may  regard  anything  to  be  any- 
thing ;  but  surely  we  ought  to  have 
some  reason.  The  relation  of  Clan 
to  Welsh  Plannu  is  that  of  Cuig 
(Quinque)  to  Welsh  Pump,  and 
that  of  Ceithir  (Quatuor)  to  Welsh 
Pedwar.  There  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  doubting  whether  Clan  and 
Plannu  are  genuine  Gaelic  and 
Welsh.  When  Mr.  Taylor  concedes 
that  Cliens  and  Clan  are  connected, 
— a  thing  at  which  I  have  long 
pointed  as  likely — he  concedes  that 
Etruscan  Clan  is  Aryan. 

In  the  Perusian  inscription  I  ob- 
serve the  varieties  Afunas,  Afanes, 
Afuna,  Afun,  Afunam,  which  are 
apparently  only  cases  of  Aponius 
or  Aponia ;  so  there  is  Vel0ina, 
VelOinas,  VelGinam,  apparently  for 
Yolsinius,  Volsinii,  Volsinium.  Mr. 
Taylor  points  at  Puia,  Puiam, 
meaning  '  a  maiden,'  and  is  blind 
to  the  accusative  in  -am,  and  the 
likeness  of  the  root  to  that  of 
puella,  puellam !  An  accusative 
in  fit,  as  well  as  a  genitive  in  s, 
would  be  a  most  formidable  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Taylor's  Mongolian 
theory.  But  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  deriving  -al  from  Turkish  Oghl, 
son;  he  claims  also  to  identify  Etrus- 
can Clan  with  the  Turcoman  Oglaai. 
I  beg  to  extract  the  following  from 
a  vocabulary  which  I  made  when 
in  Tabriz,  by  aid  of  an  intelligent 
young  teacher.  '  Oghl,  Oghul  (with 
strong  Arabic  Oh),  a  son  ;  Oghlaq, 
a  kid;  Oghlan,  a  boy,  a  servant, 
a  young  man.'  Here  the  word 
Oghlan  is  not  used  in  the  relative 
sense  son,  but  only  in  the  absolute 
sense  boy ;  and  the  word  Oghl,  with 
its  long  and  essential  0,  is  not  very 
like  Clan. 

Mr.  Taylor  exhibits  in  explana- 
tion of  Sec  or  Seek,  daughter,  the 


following  'Turanian'  vocables:— 
Lapp,  sakko,  offspring;  Susian, 
sak,  son;  Scythic  (?)  sakri,  son; 
Tungus,  asaikan,  daughter.  Here 
only  one  word  is  distinctively 
daughter,  viz.  asaikan,  and  that 
is  not  particularly  like  sec  or  sex- 
To  me  the  Greek  recoc  (root  tek) 
is  quite  near  enough  for  languages 
so  different  as  Etruscan  and  Greek. 
When  the  pronoun  av  of  Greek  is 
Tu  in  Latin,  and  6,  ft,  to  becomes  Sas, 
Sa,  Tat  in  Sanscrit,  Sa,  Seo,  That 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  passage  from 
S  to  T  is  not  so  very  formidable. 
Indeed,  even  between  languages  so 
close  as  English  and  German  we 
have  Water  and  Wasser,  Hate  and 
Hassen,  Bad  and  Bose.  Mr.  Taylor, 
when  he  has  an  object,  can  make 
little  of  the  change.  In  p.  299 
{Researches)  he  says,  'The  word 
Tuthines,  as  in  other  instances,  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Su- 
thines.'  This  is  to  go  much  too 
far.  But,  I  may  add,  the  word 
Sakniv  or  Sakniu  plausibly  sug- 
gests the  meaning  '  offspring,'  in 
connection  with  80k,  or  Sek,  if  it 
be  not  actually  rssvior.  Tetor, 
offspring,  is  in  sense  as  near  to 
daughter,  as  is  (Lapp)  sakko, 
offspring.  Why  mare  (the  feminine 
of  horse)  and  hen  (feminine  of 
cock)  should  survive,  when  the 
masculines  are  lost  in  English; 
why  Jument  should  in  French  he 
Mare,  not  Horse,  no  one  can  tell. 
Such  are  inscrutable  accidents  of 
language.  But  let  it  be  carefully 
added,  that  the  Lapp  and  Finn, 
though  on  the  whole  Turanian, 
are  not  thereby  debarred  from 
similarities  with  our  languages. 
On  this  subject  Professor  T.  H. 
Key  read  a  valuable  paper,  Jan. 
16,  1846,  published  by  the  Lon- 
don Philological  Society,  in  which 
he  remarks  on  the  two  forms  for 
ten  used  by  the  Lapps,  viz.  ' tzecke, 
comparable  to  Greek  &*a,  and 
locks  which  reminds  one  of  Lithu- 
anian Uka.1  Mr.  Hensley  Wedg- 
wood has  also  commented  on  the 
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Finnish  tneco,  ieco,  equivalent  to 
Latin  mecumy  tecum.  It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  sakko  of 
the  Lapps  may  be  an  etymological 
transformation  of  the  Greek  rcVoc, 
in  spite  of  the  oversharp  separation 
which  oar  theorists  are  apt  to 
claim  for  their  abstractions,  Tura- 
nian, Aryan,  Shemitic. 

Mr.  Taylor  farther  lays  stress  on 
what  he  regards  as  a  fact,  that  the 
termination  -isa  means  Wife.  Bat 
what  is  his  proof  P  It  is  contained 
in  this  short  sentence  of  his  lecture, 
p.  3 :  *  The  suffix  -isa  occurs  in  in- 
numerable inscriptions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  designates 
married  women.  Thus  Herinisa 
would  be  the  wife  of  Herini.'  This 
is  mere  assertion  :  it  is  not  proof 
at  all.  In  his  larger  work  (Re- 
searches) no  proof  is  offered,  except 
the  fact  that  a  lady's  name  occa- 
sionally adds  -iVa,  -esa,  or  -asa  to 
her  husband's.  This  is  as  though 
he  were  to  insist  that  4a  in  Latin, 
or  -acnra  in  Greek,  means  4Wife.' 
In  an  epitaph  which  is  in  p.  191 
(Researches)  a  girl  who  dies  at  the 
age  of  six  has  the  name  Acnanasa. 
Here  -asa  or  -assa  cannot  mean 
Wife.  Ihe  obvious  inference  is 
that  it  is  merely  a  feminine  ter- 
mination. In  the  instance  quoted 
above, 

Aule,  Velimnas  Befriaa  Nufrunal  clan, 
Aulus,     Volmmmi     Tiberii     ex-Nofrond 
Slims 

it  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to 
translate  Oefr-isa,  Tiberii  uxor; 
nor  can  it  be  a  feminine  name. 
But  perhaps  we  may  suspect  error 
of  the  text.  What  of  '  Oefris 
AnufrunaV  Tiberii  (ex)  Anofrond  ? 

But,  to  go  back  to  ihe  numerals, 
let  it  be  understood  that  on  the 
dice  we  have  the  first  six  digits 
Mach,  Hath,  Ci  (or  Ki),  Thu,  Sa, 
Zal,  while  on  the  tombs  are 
Machs,  Hnths,  Cis,  Thonesi,  Sag, 
and  Esals ;  also  Sesfs  and  in  com- 
position Me,  Muv,  Za,  Ce,  Gezpa. 
Mr.  Taylor  appeals  to  the  Accad 


language  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
uses  8a  or  Sana  for  Four ;  therefore 
he  picks  out  Sa  in  the  Etruscan  for 
Four.  This  is  guessing,  not  proof, 
and  he  wrongly  calls  it  firm  ground ; 
but  the  fact  is,  guessing  is  our 
first  business — we  must  not  be 
ashamed  of  it,  so  that  only  we  do 
not  mistake  it  for  proof.  Next, 
opposite  to  4,  the  dice  with  pips 
have  2  ;  he  finds  Ki  opposite  to 
Sa ;  hence  he  gets  Ki,  two,  and  Sa, 
four.  He  appears  able  afterwards 
to  confirm  this,  where  we  seem  to 
have  in  a  tomb  the  words  Clenar  ki, 
Uberos  duo.  (Yet  herein  is  grave 
difficulty.)  In  Coptic  Tu  means  5  ; 
this  is  a  real  corroboration  of  9  u  in 
Etruscan  for  five.  Etruscan  Sesf 
is  then  probably  Coptic  Seshba,  7  ; 
bat  Mr.  Taylor  wants  to  make  it 
14  or  17.  Beyond  the  six  first 
numerals  he  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Taylor  declares  that  the 
power  of  translating  three  lines  in- 
scribed on  the  cloak  of  a  bronze 
statue,  which  is  called  The  Orator, 
is  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  any 
system  of  interpretation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  solution  of  it  (p.  304, 
Researches)  : 

Aulesi  Metellis  Ve.  Vesial  clenai 

To  Aulesi  Metellis  Ve  Vesial  his  son 
take  ken  pleres  sansl 
presents  this  gift.     Unworthy 

tenine  tuthines  xiseliks. 

he  deposited  his  offering  this  effigy. 

Did  he  not  tell  as  that  Vesial  meant 
son  of  Vesia?  How  does  it  here 
become  a  name,  Vesial  ?  Oh  !  it  is 
a  matronymic,  like  Tydides,  Pe- 
lides.  But  how  does  he  get  Aulesi 
to  Avlus  ?  Does  he,  with  me,  inter- 
pret Aulesi  as  a  dative?  Apparently 
the  thing  is  so  plausible  that  he 
could  not  here  miss  it ;  yet  he 
manages  to  miss  the  dative  ter- 
mination -si\  '  To  Aulesi ' !  I  quoted 
above  from  the  Perusian  inscription 

Aulesi  Velflinas  Arx(i)nal  clenri ; 

Kulpianit  is  evidently  a  dative  in 
the  following : 
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V.  Quinti  Kulpmn.n  turke : 
Vtlut  Quintius  Culpiano  dedit. 

How  can  anyone  be  blind  to  the 
concord  of  Aulesi  to  Clensi  ?  Bat 
Mr.  Taylor  pats  Aulesi  and  Metellis 
in  apposition  ;  while  Metellis  osten- 
sibly is  genitive.  He  really  counts 
on  onr  crednlity  too  much,  in  ex- 
pecting as  to  swallow  the  transla- 
tion Sansl  *  unworthy.'  Now  I  will 
add  my  conjecture.  Of  coarse  I 
do  not  pretend  to  write  what  is 
true,  bat  only  what  is  plausible  and 
admissible  as  guesswork. 

Aulesi  Metellis  Ve.  Vesinl  clensi 
Aulo,  Netelli  VeH  ex  Vesiii  Jilio, 

teke  ken  pleres  sansl  TVnine 

fecit  hoc  donum  tx-arc  Teninna 

tuffines  xiseliks 

sincere  amicitia. 

This  syntax  appears  to  run  like 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  less  constraint 
and  better  concord  than  the  Turkish 
inversions  give.  Space  does  not 
allow  me  here  to  assign  reasons  for 
the  conjecture. 

Mr.  Taylor  carefully  discusses  the 
celebrated  words  Avil  Ril,  concern- 
ing which  Niebuhr  remarked  that 
the  only  words  in  Etruscan  agreed 
upon  were  these  two,  yet  it  was 
not  known  which  meant  Vixit  and 
which  meant  Annos.  Mr.  Taylor 
insists  that  both  are  nouns.  He 
interprets  Avil,  Aivil  and  Avils 
(which  he  seems  to  treat  as  equi- 
valent) age,  eetas.  Informing  us 
that  the  Etruscans  turned  Ajax 
(Greek  Aias)  into  Aivas,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  derive  Aivil  from  *  Turkish' 
Ajil  'future'  (futurus,  venturus), 
entirely  passing  by  Latin  Aevum 
(aivum)  and  Greek  aidn,  from  root 
atu.  That  El  djila,  'the  future 
(life)'  and  Ejel,  Fate,  are  religious 
phrases  of  the  Arabs,  he  seems 
aware ;  yet  he  brazens  it  out  that 
the  word  is  pare  Mongolian — most 
needlessly,  except  to  make  us  for- 
get Latin  Aevum.  He  assures  us 
that  the  suffix  s  in  Avils  is  the 
sign  of  the  definite  article,  a  suffix 
which  in  Machs,  Sas,  Znls,  &c.,  he 
says,  marks  ordinals.      Each  asser- 


tion is  arbitrary.  Of  his  sixteen  in- 
scriptions (lecture,  p.  7)  the  uniform 
suggestion  is  that  of  double  or  triple 
concord,  as  Avils  hutbs ;  Avils  ki# ; 
Avils  sas  ;  Avils  kis  kealxl*.  In 
Latin  and  Greek,  One,  Two,  Three 
are  declinable,  so  are  the  hundreds, 
&c.,  but  not  the  other  digits,  nor  the 
tens ;  but  all  might  have  been  so. 
As  the  Latins  say  Tres  anni,  An- 
norum  duorum,  so  here  the  prima 
facie  inference  is  that  Avils  must 
be  plural,  whatever  the  case.  Yet 
Avils  might  be  genitive  singular 
with  Annos  understood,  which  i» 
sometimes  expressed.  Ril  means 
years,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  but 
the  vacillations  as  to  final  s  are 
very  embarrassing;  and  if  Ril  be 
plural,  what  becomes  of  the  doc- 
trine that  plurals  end  in  -ar,  Turkish 
-lar?  M.  Jaubert  and  other  French 
grammarians  tell  us  that  the  Turkish 
language  has  not  a  single  exception 
to  its  rules ;  but  from  end  to  end  is 
as  regular  as  if  constructed  by  a 
learned  man  at  his  desk.  The 
Etruscan  gives  no  augury  of  such 
a  genius.  Still  we  may  tentatively 
render  Avils  LX,  Aetatis  LX ;  Avils 
ril  LX,  Aetatis  annos  LX  ;  Avil  ril 
LX,  Aetas  (ejus  erat)  anni  LX.  But 
whether  Ril  would  serve  as  both 
nominative  and  accusative,  we  do  not 
know.  Excluding  the  question  of 
final  8,  Mr.  Taylor  has  profitably  and 
acutely  analysed  these  formal®.  We 
have  but  to  cast  aside  his  endless  talk 
about  the  Ugrian,  and  we  may  learn 
something  from  him. 

He  declares  his  belief  to  be  that 
which,  he  says,  is  becoming  gene- 
rally accepted,  that  before  the  advent 
of  the  Aryans,  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  occupied  by  a  race  of  Turanian 
aborigines,  to  whom  the  Siculians, 
Pelasgians,  Iberians,  Ligurians, 
Aquitanians,  and  Silures  belonged, 
whose  language  also  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  speech  of  the  Finns, 
Lapps,  and  Basques  (why  not  add, 
and  of  the  Magyars  ?)  To  this  he 
adds  his  own  more  definite  belief 
that    in    Etrnria   two    streams   of 
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Turanian  invasion  overwhelmed  the 
earlier  inhabitants ;  the  fiasena  or 
Tunena,  that  is,  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  Etruscans,  being  the 
last.    This  last  invasion  undoubt- 
edly came  upon  Umbrians,  an  Aryan 
nee.    Thus  he  has  four  strata,  the 
second  Umbrian,   the  fourth  Tyr- 
sene,    therefore    the     second     and 
fourth  must  mean  Siculian  and  Pe- 
lasgian.     Nevertheless,    our  only 
notices  of   these    tribes  represent 
both  as  coming  into  Italy  upon  an 
Umbrian  or  Oscan  people.    Now  as 
absolutely  no  new  information  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  come  to  us 
concerning  Siculians,  Pelasgians,  or 
Iigurians,  any  new  notion  of  Orien- 
tal scholars  on  this  subject  is  a  gra- 
tuitous application    to   Europe  of 
discoveries  they   have   made    con- 
cerning Asia.    *  In  Asia  a  Turanian 
population  underlies;  therefore  the 
same  is  probable  in  Europe.'     By 
no  means.    Whence  did  the  vast 
Aryan  population   come,   to   over- 
whelm  Turanians   so  widely  dis- 
persed? William  Humboldt  studied 
the  Basque  intently,  and  could  not 
discover  relations  to  Tartary,   but 
said  its  analogies  reminded  him  of 
native  American  languages.     Mr. 
Taylor  claims  the  Albanian  ( Arnaut) 
language    as    akin    to    Etruscan ; 
but  scholars   are  agreed  that,  re- 
mote as   it   is  from  our  tongues, 
it  is  certainly  Aryan.    Its  pronouns 
are  remarkable.     It  says  U,  Une, 
for  Ego,  Na  for  Nos  (Na  is  Arabic, 
Hebrew,    Egyptian,   and   Kabylc), 
Tu  for  Thou,  Yu  for  You,     Of  the 
Iagurians  only  one  word  is  known, 
Bodencos,  their  name  for  the  river 
Po,   and    Pliny    interprets    it    as 
hotUrmUss.     Prichard  remarks  that 
this  is  like    German    Bodenlos    in 
disguise.     The   Siculians   were  in- 
ferred by  Ottfried  Miiller  to  be  akin 
tc   the    Latins,     because    Sikeliot 
Greek,    to   judge    by  about    nine 
words,    had    the  aspect   of    being 
Latinised.     Prichard   accepts  this, 
provisionally  ;      and     with     good 
reason:   Latium  is   of  very  small 


area.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  a 
speech  so  deeply  divided  from  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  as  is  the  Latin  can 
have  grown  up  on  so  narrow  a  spot. 
Ages  free  from  invasion  would  have 
been  needed.  Other  Italian  races 
must  have  talked  Latin,  and  not 
one  but  the  Slculi  can  be  plausibly 
named.  They  migrated  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  until  they  settled 
on  its  extreme  island,  conquering 
the  Iberian  Sicani  whom  they  found 
there.  Not  one  of  these  southern 
European  races  is  justly  claimed 
as  Turanian.  But  what  of  Pelas- 
gians ?  What  ?  Why,  every  men- 
tion  of  them  in  Italy  describes 
them  as  immigrants  upon  an  earlier 
population ;  a  very  few,  I  think, 
from  the  Greek  seas.  Prichard 
took  great  pains  on  this  point,  and 
affirmed  that  they  nearly  all  came 
into  Italy  from  the  north-east,  i.e. 
from  Illyria  or  Epirus.  This  (with 
me)  suggests  that  they  were  Ar- 
nauts ;  for  that  they  were  barbarians 
to  the  Greeks,  I  cannot  doubt.  But 
inasmuch  as  Homer's  notices  of 
them  and  Herodotus's  experience 
of  them  utterly  contradict  the 
notions  of  the  later  Greeks  ex- 
pressed in  the  Tragedians  and  in 
Herodotus,  it  is  not  likely  that  for 
a  long  time  yet  scholars  will  be  in 
agreement.  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  notice  that  in  the  temple  of 
Dodona, among  barbarous  Chaonians 
and  Molossians,  Pelasgian  Zeus  was 
worshipped;  and  by  fragments  of 
Hyperides,  discovered  in  the  last 
twenty  years  or  less,  it  is  clear  that 
the  wife  of  Zeus  was  there  revered 
by  the  name  Di6ne,  known  to  us 
only  in  the  6th  hook  of  the  Iliad. 
Didne  therefore  is  apparently  the 
Pelasgian  name  of  Juno :  another 
mark  that  the  Pelasgians,  if  non- 
Greek,  were  yet  Aryan. 

Space  scarcely  admits  more  com- 
ment now :  the  mass  of  material 
may  afford  a  new  article,  if  the 
present  writer  feel  competent,  and 
the  editor  approve ;  yet  a  few  words 
may     he    added     concerning    Mr. 
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Taylor's  attempt  to  enlighten  Latin 
etymology.  He  selects  the  words 
Arbiter,  Celer,  Ager,  Securis, 
Sagitta,  I  may  add  Porous  ;  which 
he  fancies  are  non-Aryan,  and 
admit  elucidation  from  Tartary, 
Siberia,  and  Lapland.  (i)  It  is 
new  to  me  that  any  scholar  questions 
At  in  Arbiter  and  Arcesso  (=  Ac- 
cerso)  to  mean  Ad.  In  Umbrian 
we  have  Ar  or  Arh  for  the  Latin 
Ad ;  nay,  in  other  words  also  rh  for 
d ;  thus  the  Latin  name  Attidius  is 
in  Umbrian  Attirhius.  The  verb 
Betere,  or  Bitere,  to  go  (compare 
Greek  */3rj,  fiurfw)  is  found  in 
Plautus;  and  Mr.  Taylor  has  no 
pretence  whatever  for  setting  aside 
the  received  explanation  Ar-biter, 
a  comer  up%  or,  as  we  say,  a  by- 
stander, who  decides  a  quarrel  by 
his  own  common  sense,  unfettered 
by  law.  (2)  Celer  is  universally 
compared  with  the  Greek  atc'Ai/c, 
JEohc  kiXrjp,  which  Mr.  Taylor  ig- 
nores. But  in  any  case  he  may  as 
well  pretend  that  KtXrjg  is  not  pure 
Greek,  as  that  Celer  is  not  pure 
Latin.  To  demand  Aryan  conge- 
ners as  essential  to  native  roots  is 
a  fundamental  mistake.  (3)  Ager 
is  notoriously  the  Greek  aypoc 
and  the  English  Acre.  It  is  not 
the  less  pure  Aryan  though  it  is 
still  more  widely  diffused,  being 
also  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew — 
perhaps  imported;  Arabic  'Ekar, 
to  work  on  the  soil ;  whence  'Ekkar, 
but  in  Hebrew,  'Ikk&r,  agricola.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  Aker 
among  the  Lapps  ;  nor  is  it  requisite 
to  deny  that  Turkoman  hyr  (I  know 
only  Turkish  and  Turkoman  yer), 
earth,  ground,  are  connected  with 
it.      (4)    Securis,   an  axe,  having 


short  By  is  a  natural  development 
within  Latin  from  the  verb  Seoo. 
As  such  our  dictionaries  give  it. 
What  right  has  Mr.  Taylor  to  say, 
*  There  is  no  accepted  Aryan  ety- 
mology for  this  word,'  and  run  to 
the  Finns  and  Siberians  to  find 
one  P  But,  forsooth,  he  also  derives 
it  from  Sabine  Curis  (Quiris),  a 
spear ;  and  does  not  know  that  this 
is  identical  with  Gaelic  Coir  (Quir), 
a  spear ;  so  that  he  is  proving  its 
Aryan  connection,  though  per- 
versely. Ooir  is  indeed  only  a 
modification  of  Irish  Carr,  Welsh 
Par,  English  Spear,  Spire,  Spar. 
(5)  Sagitta  is  the  Gaelic  Saighead, 
derived  from  the  native  verb  Sgatb, 
to  cut,  to  lop ;  whence  also  Sginn, 
a  knife.  That  its  Sg  represents  8c 
of  Latins  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
Scid  (in  Scindo)  is  the  nearest  Latin. 
I  believe  the  primitive  sense  of 
Sagitta  was  simply  a  shaft ;  but 
from  it  came  Anglo-Saxon  Scotjan, 
Sceotan,  and  English  shoot  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  original  in  Latin, 
but,  as  other  military,  religious,  and 
political  words,  came  in  with  Sabine 
pre-eminence.  (6)  Parens  is  Um- 
brian; Varken,  Dutch;  Ferkel, 
German ;  but  Latin  Porcus,  Verres, 
point  to  a  higher  root,  of  two 
consonants  only,  seen  in  Verre, 
Anglo-Saxon  Farr,  a  wild  Boar. 

until  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  will  lay 
aside  useless  restlessness  and  his 
trust  in  the  untrustworthy,  no 
diligence,  no  erudition,  no  activity 
of  mind,  can  save  him  from 
ridiculous  error.  False  lights  are 
above  all  things  dangerous  to  the 
pilot  in  dark  and  landlocked  seas ; 
so  are  they  to  the  language- 
searcher  in  dark  antiquity. 
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MODERN  WARFARE. 


TO  THE  EDITOK   OF  FBASEffS  MAGAZINE. 


Sib, — The  article  on  modern 
warfare  in  jour  last  June  number 
contains  statements  of  so  great 
importance  to  public  interests  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  you  to 
spare  me  space  for  a  question  or 
two  respecting  it,  which  by  an- 
swering, your  contributor  may 
make  the  facts  he  has  brought  for- 
ward more  valuable  for  practical 


The  statistics  given  in  the  second 
column  of  page  695,  on  which 
4P.S.  Crests  his  'incontestable' 
conclusion,  that  *  battles  are  less 
sanguinary  than  they  were,'  are 
incomplete  in  this  vital  respect, 
that  they  furnish  us  only  with  the 
proportion,  and  not  with  the  total 
number,  of  combatants  slain.  A 
barricade  fight  between  a  mob  of 
rioters  a  thousand  strong,  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  in  which 
fifty  reformers  get  shot,  is  not 
'leas  sanguinary'  than  a  street 
quarrel  between  three  topers,  of 
whom  one  gets  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  pewter  pot:  though  no 
more  than  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  forces  011  one  side  fall  in  the 
first  case,  and  a  third  of  the  total 
forces  engaged,  in  the  second.  Nor 
could  it  be  proved,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  proportions  of 
loss,  that  the  substitution  of  ex- 
plosive shells,  as  offensive  wea- 
pons, for  pewter  pots,  rendered 
wounds  less  painful,  or  war  more 
humane. 

Now,  the  practical  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  war 
as  carried  on  by  civilized  nations, 
is,  broadly,  of  this  kind.  Formerly, 
the  persons  who  had  quarrelled 
settled  their  differences  by  the 
strength  of  their  own  arms,  at  the 
head  of  their  retainers,  with  com- 
paratively inexpensive  weapons, 
such  as  they  could    conveniently 


wield;  weapons  which  they  had 
paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
and  with  which  they  struck  only 
the  people  they  meant  to  strike. 
While,  now-a-days,  persons  who 
quarrel  fight  at  a  distance,  with  me- 
chanical apparatus,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  they  have  taxed  the 
public,  and  which  will  kill  anybody 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  way; 
gathering  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
into  the  way  of  them,  as  large  a 
quantity  of  senseless  and  innocent 
mob  as  can  be  beguiled,  or  com- 
pelled, to  the  slaughter.  So  that, 
in  the  words  of  your  contributor, 
'  Modern  armies  are  not  now  small 
fractions  of  the  population  whence 
they  are  drawn  ;  they  represent — 
in  fact,  are — whole  nations  in 
arms.'  I  have  only  to  correct  this 
somewhat  vague  and  rhetorical 
statement  by  pointing  out  that  the 
persons  in  arms,  led  out  for  mutual 
destruction,  are  by  no  means  '  the 
whole  nation'  on  either  side,  but 
only  the  individuals  of  it  who  are 
able-bodied,  honest,  and  brave, 
selected  to  be  shot,  from  among  its 
invalids,  rogues,  and  cowards. 

The  deficiencies  in  your  contribu- 
tor's evidence  as  to  the  totality  of 
loss  do  not,  however,  invalidate 
his  conclusion  that,  out  of  given 
numbers  engaged,  the  mitrailleuse 
kills  fewer  than  the  musket.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  startling  con- 
clusion, and  one  not  to  be  accepted 
without  closer  examination  of  the 
statistics  on  which  it  is  based.  I 
will,  therefore,  tabulate  them  in  a 
simpler  form,  which  the  eye  can 
catch  easily,  omitting  only  one  or 
two  instances  which  add  nothing  to 
the  force  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  six  undernamed  battles  of 
bygone  times,  there  fell,  according 
to  your  contributor's  estimate,  out 
of  the  total  combatants — 
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At  Austerlite 
Jena 
Waterloo 
Marengo 
Salamanca 
Eylau     . 


i/7 
1/6 

1/4 

i/3 

I/2J 


while  in  the  undernamed  five  recent 
battles,  the  proportion  of  loss  was — 


At  Koniggratz 
Gravelotte 
Solferino 
Worth    . 
Sedan     . 


i/»S 

I/I2 
I/II 
I/II 
i/lO 


Now,  there  is  a  very  important  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the 
battles  named  in  these  two  lists. 
Every  one  of  the  first  six  was  deci- 
sive, and  both  sides  knew  that  it 
must  be  so  when  the  engagement 
began,  and  did  their  best  to  win. 
Bat  Koniggratz  was  only  decisive 
by  sudden  and  appalling  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  a  new 
weapon.  Solferino  was  only  half 
fought,  and  not  followed  up  because 
the  French  Emperor  had  exhausted 
his  corps  d'Slite  at  Magenta,  and 
could  not  (or,  at  least,  so  it  is  re- 
ported) depend  on  his  troops  of  the 
line.  Worth  was  an  experiment ; 
Sedan  a  discouraged  ruin ;  Grave- 
lotte was,  I  believe,  well  contested, 
but  I  do  not  know  on  what  extent 
of  the  line,  and  we  have  no  real 
evidence  as  to  the  power  of  modern 
machines  for  death,  until  the  pro- 
portions are  calculated,  not  from 
the  numbers  engaged,  but  from 
those  under  fire  for  equal  times. 
Now,  in  all  the  upper  list  of  battles, 
probably  every  man  of  both  armies 
was  under  fire,  and  some  of  the  re- 
gimeurs  under  fire  for  half  the  day; 
while  in  the  lower  list  of  battles, 
only  fragments  of  the  line  were 
hotly  engaged,  and  the  dispute  on 
any  point  reaching  its  intensity 
would  be  ended  in  half  an  hour. 

That  the  close  of  contest  is  so 
rapid  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  improvement  in  our 
military  system  alleged  by  your 
correspondent,  and  the  statistics  he 
has    brought    forward    do    indeed 


clearly  prove  one  of  two  things— 
either  that  modern  weapons  do  not 
kill,  or  that  modern  soldiers  do  not 
fight,  as  effectually  as  in  old  times. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  thought  a 
desirable  change  in  military  circles ; 
but  I,  as  a  poor  civilian,  beg  to 
express  my  strong  objections  to 
being  taxed  six  times  over  what  I 
used  to  be,  either  for  the  equip- 
ment of  soldiers  who  rarely  fight,  or 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  which 
rarely  kill.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  our  last  cruise  on  the  Baltic 
was  (less  sanguinary'  than  that 
which  concluded  in  Copenhagen. 
But  we  shook  hands  with  the  Danes 
after  fighting  them,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  us  were  ended:  while 
our  expensive  contemplation  of  the 
defences  of  Cronstadt  leaves  us  still 
in  daily  dread  of  an  inspection  by 
the  Russian  of  those  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  ingenuity  of 
our  inventors  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, and  that  in  a  few  years 
more,  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  a 
regiment  round  a  corner  and  bom- 
bard a  fleet  over  the  horizon; 
but  I  believe  the  effective  result  of 
these  crowning  scientific  successes 
will  only  be  to  confirm  the  at  present 
partial  impression  on  the  minds  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  that 
their  duty  is  rather  to  take  care  of 
their  weapons  than  to  use  them. 
'  England  will  expect '  of  her  gene- 
rals and  admirals  to  maintain  a 
dignified  moral  position  as  far  as 
possible  ont  of  the  enemy's  sight: 
and  in  a  perfectly  scientific  era  of 
seamanship  we  shall  see  two  adverse 
fleets  affected  by  a  constant  law  of 
rantual  repulsion  at  distances  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  ;  while, 
in  either  squadron,  an  occasional 
collision  between  the  leading  ships, 
or  inexplicable  foundering  of  the 
last  improved  ones,  will  make  these 
prudential  manoeuvres  on  the  whole 
as  destructive  of  the  force,  and 
about  ten  times  more  costly  to  the 
pocket,  of  the  nation  than  the  an- 
cient, and,  perhaps,  more  honour- 
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able  tactics  of  poorly-armed  pugna- 
city. 

There  is,  however,  one  point 
touched  upon  in  *  P.  S.  C/s  '  letter, 
to  me  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
with  respect  to  which  the  data  for 
accurate  comparison  of  onr  former 
and  present  systems  are  especially 
desirable,  though  it  never  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  your  correspondent 
to  collect  them  —  the  estimates, 
namely,  of  the  relative  destruction 
of  civil  property. 

Of  wilful  destruction,  I  most 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  cessa- 
tion in  Christian  warfare ;  and  in  the 
great  change  between  the  day  of  the 
sack  of  Magdeburg  and  that  of  the 
march  into  Paris,  recognise  a  true 
sign  of  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  national  peace.  But  of  inevit- 
able destruction — of  loss  inflicted 
on  the  peasant  by  the  merely  im- 
perative requirements  and  opera- 
tions of  contending  armies — it  will 
materially  hasten  the  advent  of 
such  peace,  if  we  ascertain  the 
increasing  pressure  during  our 
nominally  mollified  and  merciful 
war.  The  agricultural  losses  sus- 
tained by  Prance  in  one  year  are 
estimated  by  your  correspondent  at 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  pounds.  Let  him  add  to  this 
sum  the  agricultural  loss  neces- 
sitated in  the  same  year  throughout 
Germany  through  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  productive  industry, 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  armies ; 
and  of  labour  from  it  by  their 
composition;  and,  for  third  item, 
add  the  total  cost  of  weapons, 
horses,  and  ammunition  on  both 
sides ;  and  let  him  then  inform  us 


whether  the  cost,  thus  summed,  of 
a  year's  actual  war  between  two 
European  States,  is  supposed  by 
military  authorities  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  that  which  the 
settlement  of  political  dispute  be- 
tween any  two  such  Powers,  with 
modern  instruments  of  battle,  will 
on  an  average,  in  future,  involve. 
If  so,  I  will  only  venture  further 
to  suggest  that  the  nations  minded 
thus  to  try  their  quarrel  should  at 
least  raise  the  stakes  for  their 
match  before  they  make  the  ring ; 
instead  of  drawing  bills  for  them 
upon  futurity.  For  that  the  money- 
lenders whose  pockets  are  filled, 
while  everybody  else's  are  emptied, 
by  recent  military  finance,  should 
occultly  exercise  irresistible  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  development  of 
our — according  to  your  contributor 
— daily  more  harmless  armaments, 
but  also  on  the  deliberation  of 
Cabinets,  and  passions  of  the  popu- 
lace, is  inevitable  under  present 
circumstances ;  and  the  exercise  of 
such  influence,  however  advantage- 
ous to  contractors  and  projectors, 
can  scarcely  be  held  consistent 
either  with  the  honour  of  a  Senate 
or  the  safety  of  a  State. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

P.S. — I  wish  I  could  get  a  broad 
approximate  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  money,  and  loss  of 
men  by  Prance  and  Prussia  in  the 
respective  years  of  Jena  and  Sedan, 
ana  by  Prance  and  Austria  in  the 
respective  years  of  Arcole  and 
Solferino. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    VEGETARIAN.1 

A  TRUE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER. 

Reported  by  C.  0.  Groom  Napier,  op  Merchistok,  F.G.S. 


AFTER  the  reading  of  my  paper 
on  the  vegetarian  cure  for 
intemperance,  before  the  Bristol 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  1875,  I  was  addressed  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
who  said  my  views  were  strictly  in 
accordance  with  theirs.  After  some 
conversation,  we  adjourned  to  his 
hotel,  where  he  hospitably  enter- 
tained me  and  gave  me  a  narrative 
of  his  life,  with  permission  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  interest  of  the  good 
cause,  suppressing  his  name  and 
abode,  as  he  said  he  was  particularly 
shy  and  retired  in  his  habits,  and 
had  a  great  objection  to  see  his 
name  in  print. 

He  was  born  in  the  North  of 
England  in  181 1  ;  but  although  his 
hair  was  grey  he  otherwise  appeared 
better  preserved  by  fifteen  years 
than  most  persons  of  his  age.  His 
father  was  a  minister  of  religion, 
and  he  was  the  eldest  of  twelve 
children.  He  was  of  ancient  and 
distinguished  lineage,  but  his  father 
never  having  had  more  than  300Z. 
a  year,  he  was  obliged  to  send  his 
children  out  early  into  the  world, 
and  so  at  fourteen  he  was  put 
into  a  house  of  business  in  a  great 
northern  town. 

For  the  first  three  years  he  had 
nothing  but  his  board  with  one 
of  the  senior  clerks,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  got  as  much  dry 
bread  and  water  for  his  lunch  as  he 
could  take  and  ten  shillings  a  week 
to  board  and  lodge  himself.  He 
accidentally  obtained  some  works 
on  vegetarianism,  and  was  resolved 
to  put  in  practice  what  he  had  read, 


as  otherwise  he  found  he  could  not 
support  and  clothe  himself  decently. 
I  will  give,  now,  his  own  words  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

'I  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
then,  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and 
strongly  built.  I  had  but  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  everything. 
How  should  I  best  lay  it  ont  r  The 
senior  clerk  took  me  as  a  lodger  at 
eighteenpence  a  week,  for  one  good 
room.  There  was  a  bedstead  in  it, 
but  no  bedding  or  other  furniture. 
I  was  resolved  to  do  what  best  I 
could,  and  owe  no  man  anything. 
Some  canvas  coverings,  which  my 
good  mother  had  put  round  my 
packages,  served  me  to  make  a  mat- 
tress when  filled  with  hay.  For  the 
first  eight  weeks  I  slept  in  my  oldest 
clothes  on  this  mattress.  My  diet 
was  ample  and  nourishing,  but  very 
cheap.  Threepence  a  day  was  the 
cost.  About  one  pound  of  beans, 
which  did  not  cost  more  than  a 
penny,  half  a  pound  of  bread  daily, 
and  two  halfpenny  cabbages,  and 
three  pounds  of  potatoes  in  the 
week.  Twopenny  worth  of  seed  oil,1 
one  pound  of  twopenny  rice,  and 
about  a  farthing's  worth  of  tartar1 
from  the  wine  casks,  constituted  my 
very  nourishing  diet. 

'  When  my  parents  sent  me  a 
basket  of  fruit,  I  indulged  in  it 
freely;  but  I  did  not  care  for  it 
unless  the  carriage  was  paid,  which 
was  not  always  the  case.  Thus 
is.  gd.  for  my  food  and  is.  6<£  for 
my  lodging,  and  g^d.  for  my  fuel 
and  light,  left  me  5*.  1  i£cZ.  for  other 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  eight 
weeks  I  have  specified,  I  was  in 


1  [This  Defoe-like  sketch  of  human  character  will,  we  believe,  be  found  worth  reading, 
apart  from  questions  of  diet. — Ed.] 

*  Oil  from  rape  seed  or  sesame  seed,  which  last  is  a  favourite  oil  in  the  East  for 
cooking,  and  is  procurable  in  London  at  half  the  price  of  olive  oil ;  it  much  resemblaf 
almond  oil. 

*  The  object  of  the  tartar  was  to  take  the  place  of  ripe  fruit  as  a  vegetable  acid. 
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possession  of  above  2I.  It  took  me 
nearly  this  sum  to  purchase  a  straw 
paillasse,  blankets,  sheets,  and  pil- 
lows second-hand.  I  persevered 
for  another  year  on  this  diet,  and 
found  myself  in  possession  of  about 
12/.  As  I  had  some  respectable 
acquaintance  in  the  town,  I  resolved 
on  spending  this  sum  in  furniture, 
in  order  that  I  might  have  a  decent 
room  into  which  to  ask  my  visitors. 
Taking  a  lesson  from  the  poet 
Goldsmith,  I  had  "  a  bed  by  night 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,"  so 
that  my  apartment,  alternately  sit- 
ting-room and  bedroom,  was  suit- 
able for  lady  visitors.  I  often  in- 
vited the  lady  you  see  sitting 
opposite  to  you,  to  take  tea  on 
Sunday  with  me  and  then  go  to 
church.  She  was  my  own  age 
exactly,  and  was  the  prey  of  a 
cruel  stepmother ;  she  was  in  fact  a 
sort  of  Cinderella  in  a  large  family. 
Her  stepmother  aimed  at  marrying 
her  to  a  widower  of  forty-five,  with 
seven  children,  bnt  this  my  young 
girl  of  eighteen  objected  to.  Her 
father  at  first  sanctioned  our  en- 
gagement, but  when  a  suitor  in  a 
good  position  came  forward  for  his 
daughter,  he  forbade  me  the  house 
and  made  her  walk  daily  with  the 
gentleman  whom  we  nick-named 
"  number  forty- five. ' '  I  resolved  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  I  could  furnish 
two  more  rooms  and  had  laid  in  a 
good  stock  of  clothes. 

*  My  young  lady  studied  my  vege- 
tarian books  and  determined  not  to 
eat  any  meat  at  home.  All  the  family 
laughed  at  her,  bnt  she  was  suffi- 
ciently resolute  to  withstand  ridicule. 

'  She  told  her  father  that  he  having 
once  sanctioned  her  engagement  to 
me,  she  must  be  bound  to  me  and 
could  not  accept  anyone  else.  Her 
father  remonstrated  with  her,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  when  I  had  just  passed  my 
twentieth  birthday,  I  called  on  her 
father  and  said,  "  I  have  now  three 
rooms  well  furnished,  and  am  able 
to  keep  your  daughter;  I  want  you 
to  fix  a  day  for  my  marrying  her." 


He  pressed  my  hand  warmly  and 
said,  "  Well,  I  will,  and  give  you  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. ' '  He  was 
a  good-hearted  man  at  bottom, 
but  too  much  ruled  by  his  wife. 
He  gave  my  wife  a  good  large  out- 
fit and  a  purse  of  10Z.,  and  her 
stepmother  even  gave  her  2Z.,  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  bought  her 
a  family  Bible,  and  one  of  them 
wrote  in  it,  "  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  their  countenances  did  appear 
fairer  and  fatter  of  flesh  than  all 
the  children  which  did  eat  the 
portion  of  the  king's  meat — Da- 
niel i.  15."' 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  very 
much  when  ho  told  me  this,  and 
said  that  the  vegetarianism  of 
Daniel  had  been  the  text  of  many  a 
sermon  which  he  had  preached  to 
his  children,  who,  profiting  by  so 
good  an  example,  were  all  vegetarians. 

But  to  resume.  '  I  found  myself 
married  and  very  happy,  but  with 
ten  shillings  a  week  only.  We  laid 
out  our  money  as  follows :  We  paid 
three  and  sixpence  for  three  rooms, 
one  shilling  for  fuel  and  light,  three 
and  sixpence  for  food,  and  had  two 
shillings  for  other  contingencies. 
Our  food  consisted  of:  Bean  stew 
three  times  a  week ;  potatoe  pie 
twice  a  week ;  puddings  without 
eggs  twice  a  week;  carrots,  turnips, 
or  some  green  vegetable  daily. 
Our  breakfast  was  porridge,  either 
of  corn  or  oatmeal.  We  ate  bread 
with  it,  thus  insuring  mastication, 
and  rendering  butter,  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  or  cocoa  unnecessary.  We 
sometimes  took  tea  in  the  even, 
ing,  but  oftener  cold  water.  We 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  fruit 
merchant,  who,  though  laughing 
at  our  vegetarianism,  often  sent  us 
baskets  of  fruit.  I  was  married 
in  December,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November  my  wife  had  a  son. 
In  a  few  days  the  wife  of  the 
head  of  the  firm  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  the  next  day  I  was  informed 
that  my  salary  was  to  be  raised 
to  eighteen  shillings  a  week.  I 
was  before  this  in  great  difficulty 
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what  to  do,  as  I  did  not  much  like 
my  wife  being  the  flole  nurse  of  her 
child.  Before  this  she  had  attended 
to  all  our  wants.  I  now  took  an  Irish 
servant  girl,  who  was  willing  to  be 
a  vegetarian  and  receive  sixpence 
a  week  in  wages  for  the  first  year. 

( I  was  in  possession  at  the  end 
of  my  second  year  of  married  life 
of  10Z.  sterling.  I  will  now  tell 
you  how  I  invested  it.  "Our 
firm "  was  both  speculative  and 
manufacturing,  and  employed  some 
hundred  workmen,  who  purchased 
the  tools  they  required  at  rather 
high  prices  in  the  town.  As- 
certaining that  the  tools  might  be 
had  cheaper  at  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  I  went  myself  and  laid  in 
a  small  stock,  which  I  sold  within 
a  week  to  the  workmen  at  eighteen 
per  cent,  profit,  but  still  full  ten 
per  cent,  under  what  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying.  Being  offered 
a  month's  credit,  I  received  a  con- 
signment of  tools  from  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  I  found  myself  in  possession  of 
150L,  which  I  had  made  by  the 
sale  of  these  tools  to  our  own  hands. 
My  wife  kept  my  books,  and  this 
little  business  necessitated  the 
hiring  of  another  room.  But  in 
other  respects  this  great  increase  of 
income  did  not  induce  us  to  enlarge 
our  expenses. 

'  A  foreman  lost  his  hand  through 
an  accident,  and  was  incapacitated 
for  work  ;  I  made  him  my  traveller, 
to  call  at  other  workshops  and  sell 
tools  to  workmen. 

4  The  firms  at  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  had  confidence  in  me.  I 
obtained  credit  more  largely.  I 
engaged  a  warehouse  and  a  clerk. 
At  the  end  of  my  fourth  year  of 
marriage  I  was  in  possession  of 
7,5002.  by  the  sale  of  these  tools.  I 
now  thought  of  a  bold  project,  since 
1  was  a  capitalist.  I  went  to  the 
head  of  our  firm,  and  I  said,  "  My 
wife  is  carrying  on  a  business 
which  seems  likely  to  produce  us 
1,500?.  a  year  clear  profit ;  I  have 
no  wish  to  leave  your  service,  but  I 


shall  certainly  do  so,  unless  my 
salary  is  raised  to  250/.  a  year." 
This  sum  being  agreed  on,  I  was 
contented  for  the  present. 

'  We  now  kept  two  servants,  and 
lived  in  two  floors  over  our  ware- 
house, and  had  two  children. 

'I  had  been  married  about  six 
years,  and  had  three  children,'  con- 
tinued the  old  vegetarian,  'when 
my  warehouse  and  all  my  furniture 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  for- 
tunately they  were  insured  for 
about  5,oooZ.  As  this  was  another 
crisis  in  my  career,  I  went  to  "  the 
firm,"  and  said,  "I  now  know  about 
as  much  of  my  business  as  1  can 
learn,  and  have  a  large  connection. 
I  am  offered  credit  if  I  will  embark 
my  capital  —  8,oooZ. —  to  open  a 
business  in  opposition  to  yours. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  do  this,  if 
you  will  only  give  me  a  liberal 
salary.  I  want  450Z.  a  year,  and  I 
will  carry  on  my  business  in  tools 
in  my  leisure  hours  as  before."  My 
terms  were  accepted;  I  was  as- 
signed a  separate  office,  and  five 
clerks  were  at  my  command.  Every 
letter  to  me  was  now  addressed 
Esquire  ;  formerly  I  was  only  Mr., 
at  least  to  the  firm.  1  got  my 
family  arms  engraved  on  a  seal.  I 
began  to  dress  better.  I  kept  three 
maid-servants  and  a  page,  and  lived 
in  a  house  out  of  the  town — a  road- 
side villa,  with  good  vegetable 
garden  —  bringing  my  expenses 
within  the  450Z.  a  year ;  reserving 
the  profits  of  my  business  for  the 
increase  of  my  capital. 

•The  heads  of  the  firm  — two 
brothers — paid  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
and  coming  back  a  terrific  storm 
arose;  they  were  washed  off  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  and  drowned, 
leaving  in  the  firm  only  the  junior, 
the  son  of  the  elder  brother,  a 
young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
As  his  capacity  was  moderate,  and 
his  habits  not  very  regular,  the 
trustees  of  the  two  deceased 
partners,  of  their  own  accord,  pro- 
posed that  I  should  receive  750J. 
per  annum,  take  the  entire  charge 
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of  the  business,  and  stay  an  hour 
longer  than  hitherto.  Bat  after 
six  months,  finding  that  I  lost 
rather  than  gained  by  the  arrange- 
ment, as  it  encroached  on  the  time 
I  had  hitherto  devoted  to  my 
private  business,  I  plainly  told  the 
trustees  that  I  must  be  taken  into 
partnership,  or  I  would  abandon 
the  concern  and  establish  a  rival 
business,  which  might  very  seriously 
damage  theirs.  They  proposed  that 
I  should  be  partner  for  life,  with 
i,5ooL  a  year  as  a  first  charge  on 
the  profits  of  the  business,  but 
should  have  no  right  to  leave  any 
part  of  it  to  my  family,  but  should 
have  two-thirds  of  the  profits  as 
surviving  partner  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  present  head  of  the 
firm  without  children.  A  deed  was 
executed  to  embrace  these  pro- 
visions,  and  I  bound  myself  not  to 
enter  into  any  other  business  which 
would  aim  to  rival  that  of  the  firm. 
On  this  I  took  a  superior  house, 
kept  a  horse  and  open  carriage, 
two  gardeners,  and  otherwise  lived 
at  the  rate  of  about  x,2ooZ.  a  year. 
My  wife  now  retired  entirely  from 
business,  which  she  had  seen  after 
for  about  the  half  of  three  days  in 
the  week. 

1  About  four  years  after  this,  to 
my  sorrow,  but  at  the  same  time 
pecuniary  advantage,  the  young 
man,  my  senior  partner,  died,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  from  pleurisy, 
brought  on  by  bathing.  His  con- 
stitution was  mainly  built  up  on 
beer,  beef,  and  tobacco.  I,  a  vege- 
tarian, was  never  ill  after  bathing. 
This  young  man  was  a  martyr  to 
the  abuse  of  stimulants,  whom  his 
foolish  doctor  encouraged  in  their 
use.  I  have  made  my  will,  and 
none  of  my  children  shall  inherit  a 
penny  if  they  are  not  at  the  time 
of  my  death  vegetarians  and  total 
abstainers. 

4  We  had  been  so  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness since  we  were  married,  that  we 
had  not  for  ten  years  taken  a  seaside 
holiday;  so  in  the  summer  of  1846 
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we  determined  on  a  yacht  voyage 
to  last  two  months,  from  May 
1  till  July  1,  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  We  hired  a  yacht  of  14 
tons,  four  men  and  a  boy.  My 
wife  and  three  eldest  children  and 
self  went  on  board  at  Liverpool, 
and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  sail 
until  we  reached  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  We  landed  and 
explored  many  rocky  bays,  and  I 
collected  many  beautiful  sea-birds' 
eggs  and  shot  many  of  the  more 
uncommon  of  the  sea-fowl,  of  which  I 
have  at  present  a  trophy  of  stuffed 
birds,  nine  feet  long,  in  my  hall. 

'  Wishing  to  see  the  wildest 
part  of  the  Irish  coast,  we  sailed 
for  the  Arran  Isles,  and,  landing 
there,  spent  some  days  in  examin- 
ing the  curious  stones  for  which 
these  islands  are  famous.  Some 
fishermen  there  spoke  of  an  isolated 
rock  in  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  very  high,  with  a 
cavern  in  it,  as  the  haunt  of 
myriads  of  sea-fowl,  some  of 
species  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
same  abundance.  With  one  of 
these  fishermen  as  our  pilot  we 
reached  the  spot.  There  was  a  heavy 
swell  round  this  island-rock,  and 
we  had  great  difficulty  in  landing. 
We  determined  to  anchor  the  yacht 
about  half  a  mile  off,  and  proceed 
to  the  island  in  the  boat  with  two  of 
our  men.  Thinking  we  might  like 
to  spend  the  day  there,  we  took  with 
us  two  bags  of  rice,  a  basket  of 
oranges,  some  loaves  of  bread,  some 
peas  and  beans  for  soup,  and  utensils 
and  wood  for  cooking.  In  order  to 
afford  a  seat  for  the  children,  a  tin 
chest  from  the  cabin,  full  of  a 
variety  of  provisions,  was  put  in 
the  boat's  stern,  and  we  embarked, 
my  wife  expressing  a  regret  that 
the  provisions  had  not  been  emp- 
tied out  lest  they  should  make  the 
boat  too  heavy.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty we  managed  to  run  the 
boat  into  a  chasm  about  twenty 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long 
in  the  cliff,  which  was  high  and 
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very  precipitous.  This  chasm  form- 
ed a  miniature  harbour,  where 
the  boat  could  lie  without  any 
danger  of  being  swamped,  in  deep 
water  close  to  the  cliff,  against 
which  it  was  moored  to  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  as  to  an  artificial 
quay.  It  was  a  considerable 
scramble  to  get  out  of  the  boat 
and  up  the  cliff;  we  just  managed 
it,  and  landing  our  provisions,  one  of 
our  men  made  a  fire  and  acted  as 
cook,  while  we  wandered  over  the 
island,  and  explored  the  cave.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  Bort  of  twin  cavern, 
two  branches  having  one  entrance ; 
that  on  the  right-hand  side  was 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  and  was  not  tenanted,  as  it 
had  no  exit ;  that  on  the  left  hand 
was  a  tunnel  of  even  greater 
length,  and  about  forty  feet  high ; 
it  was  the  nesting-place  of  many 
sea-birds ;  cormorants,  puffins,  guille- 
mots, razorbills,  several  species 
of  seagulls,  the  arctic  tern  and 
gannet  very  abundant,  and  a  few 
pairs  of  the  shearwater;  of  some 
sort  we  took  a  good  many  eggs.  We 
packed  baskets  with  at  least  one 
hundred  dozen.  I  did  not  shoot, 
as  I  did  not  like  disturbing  the 
birds,  they  were  so  tame,  being  but 
little  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  man. 
There  were  some  goats  on  the  island, 
which  we  conjectured  had  swum 
ashore  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 

'This  plateau,  which  was  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  was 
reached  by  a  path  ascending  about 
200  feet.  It  was  a  beautiful  emerald 
meadow  bounded  by  almost  preci- 
pitous cliffs,  which  my  eldest  boy 
and  I  climbed  up,  but  my  wife 
declined  the  ascent.  At  about  five 
we  sat  down  to  our  dinner  of  pea- 
soup,  boiled  cabbage,  bread,  haricot 
beans,  batter  pudding,  and  fruit. 

*  We  were  seated  in  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  when  suddenly  a  storm 
sprang  up.  The  wind  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  though  we  sadly  wished 
it  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
get  into  our  boat,  to  rejoin  the 
yacht.    One  of  the  sailors  went  on 


a  high  part  of  the  island  to  observe, 
and  soon  informed  us  that  the  yacht 
had  apparently  dragged  its  anchor, 
and  was  fast  disappearing. 

'  We  were  all  in  a  sad  dilemma. 
Leaving  my  dinner  unfinished,  I  with 
my  eldest  son  went  up  the  cliff ;  the 
yacht  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  wind  was  so  violent  that  we  were 
hardly  able  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
cliff.  I  came  down,  and  said  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  island.  Accordingly,  the 
sailors  brought  out  of  the  boat  all 
we  had  left  in  it,  including  some 
shawls,  a  large  fur  rug,  and  two 
sails  and  a  quantity  of  tarpaulin, 
which  we  had  intended  to  sit 
on  had  the  ground  been  damp. 
Lighting  a  small  lamp,  I  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  right-hand 
cavern;  it  was  not  straight,  but 
turned  at  a  sharp  angle ;  the  floor 
was  dry,  as  were  also  the  walls. 
I  collected  a  heap  of  loose  dry  sand 
eight  or  ten  feet  long  by  as  many  feet 
wide,  and  in  this  I  spread  the  tar- 
paulin, and  over  this  some  shawls. 
As  it  got  dark,  myself,  wife,  and  three 
children  lay  down  on  this  extempo- 
rised bed,  coveringourselves  with  the 
large  fur  rug.  The  wind  made  a  great 
noise.  The  sailors  lay  down  a  short 
distance  from  us,  wrappedin  the  sails. 
The  next  morning  between  five  and 
six,  we  were  all  up,  and  I  made  an 
inventory  of  our  provisions.  We 
had  about  eight  pounds  of  oatmeal, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  haricot 
beans,  about  fourteen  pounds  of 
lentils,  about  twelve  pounds  of 
maize  flour,  three  pounds  of  arrow- 
root, two  pounds  of  potatoes,  a  cab- 
bage, four  loaves  of  bread,  and 
about  a  dozen  oranges.  With 
economy,  we  had  vegetarian  provi- 
sions to  last  a  fortnight,  if  we  could 
get  fresh  water — as  yet  we  had  found 
none.  In  the  cavern  where  the  sea- 
birds  were,  there  was  a  patch  of 
green  moss  on  the  wall,  nearly  ob- 
scuring a  deep  crack,  extending  for 
some  yards  into  the  rock.  On  put- 
ting my  ear  to  the  crack  I  distinctly 
heard  water  dropping.     I  tied  a 
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towel  to  a  walking-stick  and  poked 
it  into  the  crack,  and  pulled  out 
the  towel  dripping.  By  dint  of 
probing  the  rock,  I  increased  the 
supply,  and  at  last  was  enabled  to 
get  an  oar  into  the  crack,  which, 
being  placed  obliquely,  acted  as  a 
lead  to  the  water,  which  now  trick- 
led down  sufficiently  fast  to  fill  a 
tin  can  of  a  gallon  capacity  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  con- 
sidered this  providential.  We  were 
'nthis  island  ten  days,  and  slept 
in  the  same  manner.  During  the 
day  we  kept  a  sail  on  an  oar  at- 
tached to  the  boat's  mast,  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  as  a  sig- 
nal of  distress.  We  saw  several 
vessels,  but  they  did  not  come  near 
the  island.  At  last  a  smack  lay  to, 
and  sent  a  boat  to  the  island,  and 
in  about  an  hour  we  were  on  board 
the  smack.  On  the  island  we 
adhered  strictly  to  our  vegetarian 
diet,  substituting  sea-fowls'  eggs  for 
hens'  eggs.4 

'The  sailors  killed  and  roasted 
two  kids. 

"The  smack  put  us  on  shore 
at  Dingle  Bay,  and  after  a  month's 
travel  in  Ireland  we  returned 
home,  and  heard  that  our  sailors, 
taking  advantage  of  our  absence, 
had  drunk  too  much  of  the  store 
of  rum  they  had  provided  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  voyage, 
and  that  the  vessel,  becoming  un- 
manageable, had  capsized,  the 
two  men  and  pilot  being  drowned, 
the  boy  alone  escaping,  and,  cling- 
ing to  the  keel  of  the  yacht,  he  was 
picked  up  a  few  hours  after.  The 
yacht  was  righted  by  some  fisher- 
men, and  eventually  brought  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  she  was 
claimed  by  her  owners,  who  had 
to  pay  a  salvage  of  70J.  As  this 
incident  had  occurred  during  my 
hiring  of  her,  I  recouped  them  of 
par^  and  received  back  my  baggage, 
not  so  very  much  injured  as  I 
expected.  At  the  bottom  of  our 
box  of  provisions  were  some  seeds 


from  our  garden,  which  we  were 
carrying  to  distribute  amongst  the 
poor  Irish  at  the  places  where  we 
landed;  so,  thinking  that  some 
future  shipwrecked  wanderers  might 
be  benefited  thereby,  I  cleared  a 
patch  of  ground  and  planted  carrot, 

rirsnip,  and  cabbage  seed,  before 
left  the  little  island ;  hoping,  but 
not  expecting,  the  goats  would  leave 
the  tender  vegetables  unmolested. 

( I  had  been  married  about  sixteen 
years,  when  I  resolved  to  print  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  vegeta- 
rianism, giving  my  experiences  and 
those  of  my  wife  and  family.  I 
gave  away  two  thousand  copies,  and 
with  some  result,  for  they  were  the 
means  of  adding  over  forty  to  the 
vegetarian  flock.  In  this  pamphlet 
I  propounded  a  scheme  for  the 
renovation  of  my  neighbourhood 
on  vegetarian  principles.  At  this 
time  I  employed  about  eight  servants, 
male  and  female,  in  the  house  and 
garden.  I  gave  the  men  14s.  a 
week  to  find  themselves,  and  they 
were  allowed  a  certain  proportion 
of  such  common  vegetables  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions 
tree.  Being  married  men,  they 
had  each  a  distinct  cottage,  large 
and  comfortable,  with  an  ornamen- 
tal flower  garden  in  front  and  a 
fruit  garden  at  the  back.  They 
were  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  after 
my  own  design.  Each  of  them 
kept  bees  and  fowls  for  their  own 
profit  Their  style  of  living  was 
the  envy  of  all  their  neighbours. 
I  allowed  none  of  them  to  take 
lodgers,  and  insisted  on  cleanliness ; 
no  rooms  were  papered,  but  all 
were  whitewashed  annually.  During 
the  many  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  cottage  was  built 
according  to  this  plan,  I  have 
added  to  them,  until  the  number 
has  reached  fourteen.  They  are 
mostly  inhabited  by  Scotchmen. 
They  are  all  temperance  men,  anti- 
tobacco,  and  mostly  vegetarian?. 
I  do  not  give  a  man  a  cottage  to 


4  Vegetarians  usually  admit  a  diet  including  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs. 
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himself  until  he  is  married  to  a 
clean,  orderly,  industrious  woman. 
My  labourers'  children  turn  out  well. 
4  One  cottage  is  inhabited  by  my 
second  gardener  and  his  wife,  with- 
out children.  She  teaches  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  other  cot- 
tages, and  has  done  so  for  twenty 
years.  I  pay  her  30J.  a  year.  She 
was  a  trained  schoolmistress  before 
she  was  married.  My  head  gar- 
dener is  a  religious  man,  and  holds 
Divine  service  in  one  of  my  barns, 
for  about  a  hundred  persons  con- 
nected with  the  estate.  It  is  like 
a  mothers'  meeting,  children  of 
all  ages  being  present.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  this,  for  the  parson  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  great  man 
for  beef  and  beer,  and  his  influence 
I  dread  on  my  little  Arcadia.  My 
head  gardener  now  and  then  gives 
a  lecture  on  vegetarianism  in 
school-rooms,  and  we  two  have 
drawn  up  a  table  suggestive  of 
expenditure  for  rich  and  poor. 
Out  of  his  wages  he  keeps  his 
father  and  mother  and  two  maiden 
aunts,  comfortably,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  74.  per  week.  He  is 
an  Aberdeenshire  man,  and  about 
forty  years  of  age.  I  hope  his 
eldest  son  will  become  an  eminent 
man ;  and  I  am  paying  for  his  educa- 
tion at  one  of  the  universities,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  ability 
and  fine  natural  disposition,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  respect 
which  I  feel  for  his  father,  who 
has  helped  me  to  carry  out  my 
principles  on  my  estate.  This 
man's  parents  and  aunts  live  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  have  never 
been  on  the  parish.  The  laird 
gives  them  three  rooms  over  an 
outhouse  at  6d.  a  week.  They 
spend  28.  a  week  on  oatmeal,  and 
is.  a  week  on  milk.  They  grow 
vegetables  enough  to  make  a  stew 
for  dinner;  is.  worth  of  flour 
gives  them  a  meal  of  bread  in  the 
evening.  They  eat  their  bread 
without  butter,  but  with  their 
vegetable  soup  made  either  of  peas 
or  beans ;    $d.   buys   what  condi- 


ments or  groceries  they  require. 
They  are  always  clean  and  tidy,  and 
gather  what  fuel  they  need  from 
the  peat  on  the  moor.  The  blind 
aunts  are  very  strong,  whereas 
the  father  is  very  feeble.  They 
work  the  garden  and  collect 
the  wood,  he  going  with  them 
to  lead  them  on  their  way.  My 
gardener  has  drawn  np  a  table 
showing  how  an  adult  man  may 
supply  himself  with  wholesome 
food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  at 
7s.  6d.  per  week  on  vegetarian 
principles.  He  can  get  a  room 
unfurnished  for  is.  a  week;  he 
can  get  attendance  to  a  certain 
extent  for  is.  a  week  extra;  his 
bread  bill  need  not  be  more  than 
is.  6d.  per  week ;  is.  6d.  for  green 
vegetables  including  potatoes;  6d. 
for  butter  or  oil;  6d.  for  cocoa, 
and  6d.  for  groceries;  6d.  for 
clothing,  6d.  for  washing.  So  the 
money  is  spent. 

'  Some  of  my  gardeners'  son6 
trained  on  the  estate  spend  no  more 
when  they  go  away  from  it.  In  one 
of  them,  named  Dickenson,  I  have 
always  taken  a  great  interest,  as  he 
was  the  first  born  on  the  estate,  and 
for  a  humble  working  man  he  has 
had  a  glorious  career.  At  sixteen 
I  gave  him  16s.  a  week  for  at- 
tending to  my  stove  plants.  At 
fourteen  he  had  10s.  a  week.  When 
he  was  eighteen  a  nobleman's 
steward  saw  him,  and  offered  him 
30s.  a  week  to  superintend  a  great 
stove  house.  As  I  could  not  give 
such  wages  I  let  him  go,  bnt  with 
great  reluctance.  He  wrote  to  his 
father  that  although  he  got  30*. 
a  week  and  many  perquisites,  yet 
he  limited  his  expenditure  to  80. 
a  week  until  they  offered  to  feed 
him  and  house  him,  when  he  cat 
down  his  expenditure  to  3s.  a  week. 
He  could  have  had  the  best  of 
meat,  but  he  still  preferred  the 
vegetarian  diet,  and  he  induced 
two  of  the  other  servants,  who 
were  much  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion, to  become  vegetarians. 
This  vegetarian  movement  in  the 
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servants'  ball  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  nobleman,  who  was  much 
pleased  to  hear  of  it.  By  the 
greater  use  of  vegetables  than  had 
been  done  formerly,  especially  by 
the  introduction  of  potatoe  pie, 
haricot-bean  stew,  and  macaroni 
as  every-day  dishes  in  the  servants' 
hall,  a  saving  of  500Z.  per  annum 
was  effected  in  the  commissariat 
of  the  vast  establishment;  there- 
fore the  nobleman  was  well 
satisfied,  and  presented  my  young 
Dickenson  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  value  36Z.,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, acknowledging  his  economy 
and  fidelity.  Dickenson's  head  was 
not  turned  by  all  this,  although 
his  wages  were  soon  after  raised  to 
3J.  per  week  and  all  food  found. 
When  the  nobleman  died  his  suc- 
cessor presented  Dickenson  with 
250Z.,  accompanied  by  a  flattering 
letter,  and  retained  him  in  his 
service  at  a  salary  of  200Z.  a  year, 
Dickenson  still  living  as  he  did 
before.  After  eighteen  years'  ser- 
vice he  was  pensioned  off  with 
100I.  per  annum,  and  now  has  a 
nursery  of  his  own,  and  is  reputed 
to  be  worth  between  7,ooo2.  and 
8,oooi.,  although  he  is  not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age.  He  has 
married  lately  a  most  frugal  but 
accomplished  governess,  who  has 
saved  2,oooZ.  She  was  not  a 
vegetarian  when  he  married  her, 
but  is  so  now.  I  am  as  proud 
of  Dickenson  as  if  he  was  my 
own  son.  His  sister  is  a  most 
exemplary  vegetarian  governess ; 
she  has  induced  no  less  than 
eight  families,  with  whom  she 
has  lived,  to  become  vegetarians, 
and  from  her  economy  in  her 
dress  she  has  saved  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  of  governessing 
400J.  On  her  showing  me  her 
bank-book  I  added  100Z.  to  it, 
and  said  if  she  saved  i,ooo£. 
daring  my  lifetime  I  would  add 
500Z.  to  it.  She  is  trying  hard,  and 
her  brother  has  given  her  no/. 
towards  it. 
'My  eldest  unmarried  daughter 


keeps  my  domestic  accounts  most 
beautifully,  and  audits  those  of 
any  of  the  people  I  employ,  with 
the  object  of  impressing  on  them 
the  advantages  of  economy.  I 
have  intimated  to  my  children 
that  in  proportion  as  they  save 
they  shall  inherit.  This  may  be  an 
excess  of  paternal  government  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  but  it  has 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  My 
family  are  so  methodical  and  self- 
denying  that  they  are  said  to 
realise  some  people's  idea  of 
Quakers ;  but  I  have  had  little 
intercourse  with  that  sect.  The 
success  of  my  own  offspring,  and 
the  prosperity  of  my  household  and 
establishment,  as  you  remarked  to 
me,  seem  to  be  due  to  an  ex- 
ceptional combination  of  qualities 
and  circumstances — in  my 'wife  and 
myself  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
secondly,  in  those  I  employ,  who 
are  somewhat  like  myself.  This  is 
true,  I  will  admit,  but  it  does  not 
militate  against  the  great  principle 
as  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  that  '  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,' 
that '  industry  has  its  sure  reward,' 
and  that  those  who  honour  their 
parents  shall  receive  blessing.  I 
have  done  more  for  my  parents 
than  all  my  brothers  and  sisters 
united,  and  I  have  received  more 
blessing  than  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  united.  Pardon  my  egotism. 
'  I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  of 
vegetarians  in  our  county.  A 
squire  and  magistrate,  with  2,oooZ. 
a  year,  used  to  spend  1,5002.  as  a 
flesh-eater;  he  now  spends  1,150?., 
and  is  more  comfortable,  as  a 
vegetarian.  A  barrister,  whose 
doctor  assured  him  that  he  should 
take  three  meals  of  meat  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  daily  for  his  health's 
sake,  now  finds  that  by  a  vegetarian 
and  temperance  diet  his  expenses 
are  reduced  more  than  one-half,  his 
health  is  better,  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  vigour  and 
power  of  sustaining  labour,  such  as 
he  never  before  knew.  A  strug- 
gling clergyman,  whom  custom  in- 
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duced,  he  called  it  "  compelled,"  to 
take  three  meals  of  meat  daily,  was 
under  this  system  always  in  debt, 
and  obliged  to  send  the  church- 
wardens round  every  Christmas  to 
ask  for  means  to  pay  his  way :  now 
on  the  vegetarian  diet  he  balances 
his  income  and  expenditure,  and  is 
able  to  carry  forward  a  few  pounds 
every  quarter.  I  believe,  from  more 
than  forty  years'  experience  of  the 
vegetarian  diet,  that  were  it 
generally  adopted  nine-tenths  of  the 
pauperism  and  crime  would  dis- 
appear, that  England  would  be  able 
to  supply  herself  with  all  the  home- 
grown corn  she  requires,  and  that  the 
National  Debt,  if  deemed  desirable, 
could  be  paid  off  in  thirty  years. 

'  I  corresponded  regularly  with  my 
parents,  and  they,  hearing  I  was 
getting  into  comfortable  circum- 
stances, would  frequently  write  me 
complaints  of  poverty.  To  these  I 
responded  by  remittances  of  money, 
and  at  this  time  wrote  to  my  father 
saying  I  would  allow  him  25?.  a 
year  and  my  mother  a  similar 
amount.  I  visited  my  father  about 
once  in  two  years,  but  always  took 
a  lodging  and  took  my  meals  apart 
from  him,  for  he  was  an  inveterate 
smoker  and  a  great  beer-drinker, 
and  filled  his  snuff-box  three  times 
weekly.  I  once  made  a  random  cal- 
culation, that  he  had  wasted  1,5  00 J. 
on  stimulants  in  his  life.  These 
reflections  prevented  me  from  being 
more  liberal  to  him.  If  I  had 
given  him  100Z.  a  year,  I  only  know 
he  would  have  spent  more  on 
cigars.  He  would  have  bought 
wine  at  6s.  a  bottle,  and,  perhaps, 
have  increased  his  consumption  of 
snuff.  On  getting  a  legacy  of 
75 1,  once,  40 J.  of  it  went  to  pay  his 
publican's  bill.  One  day  my  father 
wrote  asking  me  to  accommodate 
my  youngest  brother  and  two  sisters 
a  few  weeks  that  they  might  see 
the  sights  of  the  town  and  get 
change  of  air.  I  wrote  to  my 
father  that  my  wife  and  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  them,  but 
they  must  not  expect  us  to  make 


any  change  in  our  vegetarian  and 
temperance  diet,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  our  style  of 
living  was  very  comfortable.  There 
was  an  amount  of  formality  between 
me  and  my  father ;  he  would  some- 
times call  me,  in  derision,  the  Joseph 
of  the  family,  because  I  went  away 
from  the  rest  and  got  rich,  and  I  held 
his  ill-success  in  life  to  be  owing 
to  his  improvidence  and  self-indul- 
gence, and  feared  he  might  want  me 
to  keep  the  whole  family  in  idleness ; 
accordingly  I  was  not  very  much 
pleased  at  his  proposal  to  send 
my  sisters  and  younger  brother 
to  me.  However,  I  assented,  and 
they  came.  My  elder  sister,  Mary 
Ann,  was  one  of  those  sulky,  vain, 
indolent  natures,  which  neither  my 
wife  nor  I  can  sympathise  with  at 
all.  Public  opinion  was  her  god, 
and  Mrs.  Grundy  her  godmother. 
One  day  she  said  to  my  wife,  "  I 
wonder  you  can  endure  to  live  as  you 
do  with  your  means  ;  it  strikes  me 
as  being  very  poor  and  miserable. 
Most  people  of  your  means  have 
three  meals  of  meat  a  day.  Do 
you  never  feel  tired  of  the  vegeta- 
bles P "  My  wife  said  no,  and 
that  she  did  not  think  she  could 
preserve  the  same  health  and 
strength  on  a  meat  diet.  My  wife 
rosfe  at  six  and  went  to  bed  at  half- 
past  ten,  whereas  Mary  Ann  and 
her  sister  could  not  get  down  to 
breakfast  till  ten  at  home;  but 
when  they  were  with  us  we  took 
care  to  have  the  breakfast  cleared 
away  at  eight,  so  that  if  they  came 
down  at  ten  they  had  to  wait  till 
lunch  before  they  got  anything  to 
eat.  This  strict  commissariat  roused 
Mary  Ann  two  hours  sooner  than 
nsual. 

*  Mary  Ann  was  fantastic  in  her 
dress,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  to  the  servants,  en- 
deavouring to  make  them  discon- 
tented with  the  vegetarian  diet, 
and  one  of  them  gave  notice  to 
leave  in  consequence;  so  I  thought 
it  was  time  to  settle  with  my  sisters, 
and  I  placed  them  in  a  lodging  and 
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gave  them  2Z.  a  week  to  feed  them- 
selves as  they  chose,  but  they  were 
welcome  to  come  to  oar  meals 
when  they  liked.  To  my  surprise, 
although  professing  abhorrence  of  a 
vegetarian  diet,  they  all  came  to 
take  dinner  and  tea  with  as.  My 
sisters  were  without  watches  or 
jewellery  of  any  kind,  and  begged 
me  to  supply  them.  This  1  did,  at 
a  cost  of  about  40Z.  My  other  sis- 
ters living  at  home,  as  well  as  those 
married  and  away,  hearing  of  these 
gifts,  wrote  to  me  and  demanded 
similar  presents  almost  as  a  matter 
of  right.  I  complied,  although  it 
cost  me  120Z.  more.  I  began  to  be 
weary  of  my  family  connections; 
they  were  no  comfort  to  me,  and 
my  elder  daughters  began  to  be 
impertinent  in  consequence  of  the 
example  of  their  aunts.  My  wife 
and  I,  when  they  left,  resolved  to 
drop  all  intercourse  with  them,  lest 
the  evil  association  might  impair 
the  discipline  of  our  house. 

'  After  staying  six  months,  instead 
of  a  few  weeks,  my  sisters  and  little 
brother  left,  saying  they  would 
probably  come  again  about  the 
same  time  next  year.  True  to  their 
promise  they  appeared  the  next 
year,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  lodg- 
ing for  them  as  before.  As  they 
had  come  without  any  invitation,  I 
thought  that  I  would  now  for  the 
first  time  read  them  a  moral  lec- 
ture, which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  I  put 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  was 
a  good  deal  to  the  following  effect. 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  letter- 
book  at  home.     It  began  : 

Dear  Mary  Ann,  and  my  Sisters  and 
Brothers, — After  some  prayer,  I  consider  it 
my  solemn  duty  to  write  to  you,  and  warn 
yon  of  your  dangerous  position.  There  is 
not  one  of  yon  that  fears  God  :  you  all  are 
steeped  in  self-indulgence  of  one  kind  or 
another.  I  won't  mention  names,  but  I 
put  it  to  your  consciences  whether  any  of 
70a  has  ever  denied  him  or  her  self  to  do 
any  good  action,  whether  or  not  you  have 
not  lived  lives  purely  selfish.  You  wrangled 
and  quarrelled  like  vultures  at  your  meals, 
each  demanding  the  largest  snare.  You 
girls  esteemed  it  degrading  to  make  your 


own  clothes  when  your  milliner's  rags  were 
worn  out,  and  adopted  a  style  of  dress 
which  to  my  mind  seemed  a  burlesque. 
You  were  at  good  schools,  but  you  were 
too  indolent  to  make  good  use  of  them; 
and  your  brothers  have  spent  a  small  fortune 
on  stimulants.  Your  marriages  have  all 
been  contemptible.  Finally,  let  me  say,  I 
have  no  respect  for  any  of  you,  but,  as  I 
fear  God,  I  will  not  see  you  want.  Those 
of  you,  married  and  single,  who  will  be- 
come vegetarians  and  renounce  stimulants, 
I  will  endeavour  to  assist  in  life,  provided 
you  bring  up  your  children  as  vegetarians. 
But  I  shall  renounce  all  connection  with 
those  relatives  who  do  not  in  six  months 
become  vegetarians.  I  feel  impelled  to  do 
so  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

' 1  had  this  letter  printed,  and  sent 
a  copy  to  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  most  of  them  replied,  and  said 
they  wonld  consider  the  proposal. 
Of  my  numerous  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, none  were  at  this  time  in  pro- 
sperous circumstances,  and  yet  they 
had  all  had  a  much  better  chance 
than  I ;  more  money  had  been  spent 
on  their  education,  and  all  of  them 
had  some  legacies  left  them  by  an 
uncle,  who  left  me  nothing,  as  I 
was  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest. 

*  After  spending  about  15,000?.  on 
endeavouring  to  benefit  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  children,  I 
have  determined  to  spend  no  more 
money  on  them,  as  they  are  incor- 
rigibly self-indulgent,  reckless,  and 
vainglorious,  but  keep  all  my  money 
for  my  own  offspring  and  those  whom 
I  can  morally  respect.  Do  you  not 
think  I  am  right,  Mr.  Napier  ? 

*  I  will  now  tell  you  the  state  of 
my  family.  They  are  all  healthy 
and  well  formed,  luxuriant  in  hair, 
sound  in  teeth,  and  much  better 
proportioned  in  feature  and  figure 
than  usual.  I  confess,  sir,  that  I 
take  no  small  pleasure  in  my  family. 
Even  my  married  children  do  no- 
thing of  importance  without  con- 
sulting me.  I  share  my  income 
liberally  with  them,  but  they  with 
commendable  prudence  live  plainly 
and  economically,  and  save  much; 
some  are  better  at  it  than  others, 
but  I  cannot  complain  of  any  of 
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them;  they  are  liberal  too.  My 
grown-up  sons  spend  a  tenth  of 
their  incomes  on  moral  and  reli- 
gions purposes.  I  plo  not  devote 
much  time  to  business  now — not 
much  more  than  three  hours  daily ; 
literary,  scientific,  and  other  intel- 
lectual pursuits  nil  up  the  rest  of 
my  time.' 

The  vegetarian's  wife  described 
their  mansion  in  the  country  as 
containing  thirty  rooms,  among 
which  is  a  fine  picture  gallery 
ninety  feet  long;  about  twenty  con- 
servatories and  thirty  gardeners 
are  attached  to  the  house.  By  the 
sale  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  rearing  of  certain  orchids, 
the  great  expense  of  this  whole- 
sale gardening  is  reduced  to 
about  i,oooZ.  a  year,  which  her 
husband  does  not  wish  this  hobby  to 


exceed.  He  grows  grapes  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  pineapples  also,  so  that 
the  dessert  fruit  on  his  table  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  His  en- 
tire living  expenses  do  not  exceed 
3,000?.  a  year,  although  his  income 
is  something  like  six  times  that 
amount.  Sometimes  he  will  spend 
3,ooo7.  a  year  in  relieving  distress, 
as  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  cotton 
famine.  His  wife  said  he  is  so 
shy  and  reserved  with  people  in 
general  that  he  avoids  society; 
but  rich  people  are  sought  after, 
and  he  sometimes  receives  a  thou- 
sand  begging  letters  in  the  year.  He 
thought  his  life  ought  to  be  written, 
and  added  as  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
Smiles's  Self-Help  ;  and  so  I  have 
sent  this  sketch  of  it  for  publica- 
tion. 


^  -^  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 

Scottish  rROviDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

HEAD  OFFICE-6   ST.  ANDREW   SQUARE,   EDINBURGH. 

rpHE  38th  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
-JL   was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  29th  March  18*6. 

THE  DiPwEctoks'  Report  contained  the  following  Statements  :— 

"  The  Report  for  the  year  1875,  which  the  Directors  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Contributors,  is  the  most  favourable  which  has 
yet  been  submitted.  The  New  Business  considerably  exceeds  the  amount 
which  (apart  from  the  assurance  of  contingent  bonuses)  was  reported  last 
year,  while  the  ratio  of  expenditure,  hitherto  very  low,  is  considerably 
reduced.  The  mortality  and  emerging  claims  are  both  very  moderate  in 
amount ;  and  the  Realised  Funds  have  increased  in  the  year  by  the  large 
sum  of  £229,881:  17:  7." 

The  New  Business  was — 1928  Policies  issued  for  £1,091,762, 
10s.,  being  £40,000  above  the  ordinary  assurances  reported  for  pre- 
vious year — with  New  Premiums  of  £37,296  :  13  :  10,  of  which  £3116 
by  single  payment,  and  a  further  sum  of  £8510  :  5  : 6  as  price  of  An- 
nuities. 221  Proposals  for  £135,177  declined.  The  Claims,  by  302 
Policies,  were  £163,936,  being  greatly  under  the  estimated  amount. 

Total  Policies  issued,  29,952,  assuring  £14,494,229,  of  which 
2 1,294  for  £10,661,413  still  subsisted.  Premiums  of  all  kinds  received 
in  the  year,  £298,856  :  4  :  8.     Total  Receipts,  £408,848  :  7  :  6. 

The  Realised  Fund,  which  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  was 
£2,419,004  :  17  :  10,  amounted  to  £2,648,886  :  15  :  5. 


At  last  Investigation  a  Surplus  was  shown,  on  the  safest  estimates, 
of  £376,500,  of  which  £125,000  was  reserved,  and  £251,500  divided 
among  4599  Policyholders.  The  result  was  that  Policies  for  £100  0, 
sharing  a  first  time,  were  increased  to  sums  ranging  from  £1170  to 
£1300.  Policies  which  had  shared  before  were  of  course  further  in- 
creased. In  a  few  cases  Policies  which  shared  at  the  whole  four  divi- 
sions have  now  been  doubled. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  at  Hit  Meeting  may  be  Iiad  on  application. 

Edinburgh,  May  1876.  JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 

LONDON   OFFICE— 18  KING  WILLIAM  STBEET,  JJi.C. 


BELFAST— 22  Waring  Street. 


THE 


ttftttslj  i3r0&tlrtttt  Institution* 


SHORT    STATEMENT    OF    PRINCIPLES. 
HIS  SOCIETY  differs  in  its  principles  from  any  other  Office. 

Instead  of  charging  rates  admittedly  higher  than  are  necessary,  and  afterwards 
iniing  the  excess  in  the  shape  of  periodical  Bonuses,  it  gives  from  the  first  as  large 
Assurance  as  the  Premiums  will  with  safety  hear — reserving  the  Whole  Surplus  for 
se  Members  who  have  lived  to  secure  the  Common  Fund  from  loss. 

A  Policy  for  £1200  fco  £1250  may  thus  at  most  ages  be  had  for  the  Premium  usually  charged 
for  £1000  only  ;  while,  by  reserving  the  surplus,  large  additions  may  be  looked  for  on 
the  Policies  of  those  who  participate.  The  number  of  6uch  Policies  was  at  last  In- 
vestigation 4599,  and  some  of  these  have  already  been  doubled. 

S  TF/RMS  are  thus  well  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  intending  Assurers. 
■y  are  specially  adapted  to  the  case  of  Provisions  under  Family  Settlements,  or 
v/rwise,  where  it  is  frequently  of  importance  to  secure,  for  the  smallest  present 
by,  a  competent  provision,  of  definite  amount,  in  the  case  of  early  death- 
Examples  of  Premiums,  by  Different  Scales  of  Payment, 
For  Assurance  of  £100  at  Death— With  Profits. 


(Agk. 

Annual 

Premium 

during  Life. 

ANNUAL  I 

Twenty-one 

>REMIUM  LIMITED  TO 

Single 
Payment. 

AOM. 

Fourteen 

Seven 

26 

Payments. 

Payments. 

Payments. 

£1   18     6 

£2  13     0 

£3     7  10 

£5  14  11 

£34     8 

o 

26 

or 

1   19     2 

2  13     6 

3     8     7 

5  15  11 

34  16 

1 

27 

28 

1    19  11 

2  14     1 

3     9     5 

5  17     1 

35     4 

9 

28 

29 

2     0     8 

2  14     8 

3  10     3 

5  18     6 

35  14 

1 

29 

•30 

2     16 

2  15     4 

3  11     2 

6     0     1 

36     4 

0 

.*30 

31 

2     2     6 

2  16     2 

3  12     1 

6     1  10 

36  14 

6 

31 

32 

2     3     5 

2  17     1 

3  13     2 

6     3     8 

37     5 

5 

32 

33 

2     4     6 

2  18     0 

3  14     4 

6     5     8 

37  17 

2 

33 

34 

12    5     7 

2  19     0 

3  15     7 

6     7     9 

38     9 

7 

34 

35 

|     2     6  10 

3     0     2 

3  16  11 

6  10     0 

39     2 

9 

35 

36 

;    2    8     2 

3     1     5 

3  IS     4 

6  12     5 

39  16 

11 

36 

37 

2    9     8 

3     2     9 

3  19  11 

6  15     0 

40  12 

4 

37 

38 

2  11     3 

3     4     3 

4     1     7 

6  17     9 

41      8 

7 

38 

39 

2  12  11 

3     5     9 

4     3     4 

7     0     7 

42     5 

4 

39 

+40 

'     2  14     9 

3     7     5 

4     5     2 

7     3     7 

43     2 

10 

+40 

41 

!     2  16     8 

3     9     2 

4    7     2 

7     6     8 

44     0 

11 

41 

42 

2   18     S 

3  11     1 

4     9     3 

7     9  11 

44  19 

9 

;      42 

43 

1     3     011 

3  13     1 

4  11     5 

7  13     3 

45  19 

3 

;       43 

44 

3     3     3 

3  15     3 

4  13  10 

7  16     9 

46  19 

7 

■       44 

45 

|     3     5     9 

3  17     6 

4  16     4 

8     0     7 

48     0 

8 

1       45 

The  llatcs  for  oilier  Ages  may  be  had  on  apj>llcation. 

'  A  person  of  30  may  thus  secure  £1000  nt  Death,  by  a  ymrly  pjyment,  r/ini'n/y  Vfr,  of  £20  :15s.     This 

■  ,:•,,  u"  i-ai'l  to  any  other  of  the  Scottish  Mutual  Offices,  wouiil  mucuiv  £800  only,  instead  of  £1000. 
i ».:,  t'  "iiiH  ilWig  to  burden  himM-lf  with  payments  during  his  whole  life,  lie  in;1}'  secure  the  same  sum  of 

hV  tr;  ■,,'.  -<>ne  y<aily  payments  of  £'27  :  13  :  4— beiiug  thvs  free  of  payment  cijlcr  ugr.  50. 
♦    \t  ;ige  <lu  the.  Pienmun  ceasii.a  at  age  60,  is,  for  £1000,  £33:14  : 2,  being  about  the  same  at  most 
■e  .  i<  .|Uire  Lo  be  paid  during  the  whole  term  of  life. 


Full  Statements  of  Principles  will  be  found  in  the  Reports. 


DCTBLIN   OFFICE— 16  COLLEGE   GREEN. 


-igMnjPfiocKl 


Js*A3aLL-Ei\IK 
2053iL2Q4OXfOf\D^T^£gTJ 

V3I.QRCH  A  ^STREET. 


MORTLOCK'S  POTTERY  6ALLERIES. 

1  iV^if  Mtof/ftfl  of  fiAfaij  dUGliij  ftftf  EtftfttflflVF*  fo  fA«  Efoftitf  Kingdom, 


n<i  toili 


DISPOT    FOB    TUB    MX'- 

OTJGHEFED      GLASS. 

|  TQUE  ami 


203  and  204  OXFORD  8TR££T9  and  31  ORCHAHD  STBEET, 
Just  p  -ro«?n  Stfo,  />rtce  9#. 

■;sar   in   Egypt, 
costanza, 

CD    QT11ER   POJ: 

B*5T      JOSEPH      ELLIS. 


'OSiSAR  in  EGYPT'  comprises  the  Histoi 
rhe  Alexandrine  War,  also  the  Journey 
of  Caius  Julius  Csesar  with  Queen  Cleopat 
up  the  Nile. 


16  Pic 


STERLi: 


COMPENSATION 

ton 


IDEA-TIKC     A.J5J-JD     HN-JTTR/IIEi 


i  it   ■  ht 


ACCIDENTS    OF    ALL    KINDS, 

[ailluair    passengers'  ^ssurawe    Cnmpang. 

Hon.  A.   KIMNAJBD,   M.P„  Chfttman. 

UP  CAPITAL  d  RESERVE  FUND,  £180,000.  ANNUAL  INCOME.  £200.C 
B0SV8  ALLOWED  TO  IHSUBEB8  OF  FIVS  i-EdSS  STAMHSQ, 


Apply  to  the  Clerk  f  it  the  Rftilwiy  Sutjoaa,  thr  Lwwl  Agrart.-. 

64   OOBHHXLL,    AJSD    10   REGENT    STREET,    L0HD0R. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAJM, 


CO 


P3 


Ph 


FULL  COMPASS  OF  SEVEN  OCTAVES, 

IN  BLACK  WALNUT  OR  ASH  CASES, 

PRICE  25  GUINEAS, 

Arc  Charming  in  Tone,  Agreeable  in  Touch, 
ordinary  in  Durability,  and  are  now  the  Leadh 
Instruments  everywhere. 

Terms  Cash  with  Order;  Exchangeable  if  returned  Free  wilt 
Six  Month*. 

HIRED  ON  CRAMERS  THREE  YEARS  SYSTEM  IF  REQUIRED. 


CRAMER  &  CO.,  Regent  Bfc,  W.;  BCooigate  St,  EC,  London ; 
35  Church  Street,  Liverpool 


EAC 


I  CASH'S 
NITTED  ROUGH  TOWELS 


IMITATIONS  ARE  OFTEN  OFFERED,  BUT 

OF   THESE    PATENT  TOWELS   HAS  A  TAPE 

WITH    I  LM, 

J.  &  J.  CASH, 

OPCE     ARE     GEM    !>K     \VJ 


LASER'S    MAGAZINE 


AUGUST     1876 


LOM» 
LONGMANS,    GREEN,    and    CO. 

ERHOSTER    ROW 

BltOGCLXXTl 

KALF-A-CXOmr 


JSLER'S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  the  waters  of  the  Vistula  we 
Bat  down  and  talked  of  the  his- 
toric wrongs  of  Warsaw.  Jt  was  a 
beautiful  evening  in  last  autumn,  and 
the  rajs  of  the  setting  sun  gilded 
the  stately  lines  of  the  palace,  once 
that  of  King  Poniatowski,  which 
stancfe  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  bridge.  On  the 
other  side,  the  queer  old  houses  of 
the  most  ancient  part  of  Warsaw 
are  scattered  on  the  slope,  and  the 
background  is  filled  with  yet  higher 
objects,  the  lofty  roofs,  and  towers, 
and  spires  of  Polish  churches,  and 
the  five  golden  cupolas  of  the  Rus- 
sian cathedral.  Rafts  of  pine  tim- 
ber, cargoes  of  ruddy  apples  and  dark 
green  melons,  float  before  us.  The 
stream  has  nearly  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  Putney,  but  nowhere 
the  beauty  of  our  metropolitan 
river;  it  comes  to  where  we  sit, 
visible  afar  in  its  course  through 
bare  and  sandy  plains,  and  as  we 
mount  the  rising  grounds  into  the 
town,  we  can  trace  its  flow,  bur- 
nished by  the  dying  sunlight, 
passing  away  through  a  country 
equally  destitute  of  charm  or  of 
high  cultivation. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
leading  to  the  bridge,  we  are  in  the 
principal  street  of  Warsaw,  which, 
indeed,  in  its  entire  length,  is  com- 
posed of  two  streets-— the  Kra- 
kowski  Przedmiesci,  or  Faubourg 
de  Cracovie,  as  the  French-loving 
people  of  the  Polish  capital  call  it ; 
and  the  Nowy  Swiat,  or  Rue  de 
Xouveau  Monde,  as  the  more  fashion- 
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able  shopkeepers    at  onoe  inform 
any   stranger.      It   is   likely    that 
thousands    of  people    in  Warsaw 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  defeat  of 
Sedan  and  the  annexation  of  Metz 
and    Strasburg    avenged    and   re- 
versed.    There  is  an  air  and  natural 
gaiety  in  the  manner  of  the  people 
which  make  one  liable   to  forget 
that  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  lies  between  the  city 
and  France,  to  which,  of  all  foreign 
lancto,  the    Polish    sympathies   are 
given.     There    are    some    nations 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  fancy 
as  living  in  apparent  happiness  and 
gaiety  in  the  condition  of  a  con- 
quered people.     For  my  own  part, 
I  can  imagine  the  Battle  of  Dorking 
a  reality,  and  conceive  the  occu- 
pation of  London  by  a  foreign  sol- 
diery; but  I  cannot  picture  to  myself 
laughing  crowds  of  holiday-making 
Londoners  visiting  the  Tower  by 
permission    of  alien   sentries,    nor 
merry  parties  on  the  hills  of  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Sydenham,  and  Muswell, 
cracking  nuts  and  jokes  as  they 
looked  down  upon  London  the  prey 
of  a  foreign  foe.     I  can  better  frame 
for  the    mind's  eye   the   debonair 
populace  of  Paris  disporting  in  the 
Bois,   under    the    guardianship   of 
Germans,  than  Berliners  happy  in 
the  Thiergarten   while  the   Unter 
den  Linden  was  patrolled  by  French. 
The  Italians  would  be  lighter-hearted 
under  similar    circumstances,   and 
the  Poles  appear  to  exhibit  their 
affinity  of  race  by  all  that  one  sees 
in  Warsaw. 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  the 
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fundamental  bond  of  union  draw- 
ing together  the  alliance  of   'the 
three  Imperial  Courts,'  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum,   'believe    themselves    called 
upon  to  concert  among  themselves 
measures  for  averting  the  dangers 
of  the  situation '  in  Turkey ;  who, 
when  united,  are  absolute  masters 
of  that  situation,  and  can  be  sub- 
ject to   the  interference  of  other 
great  Powers  only  in  their  dissen- 
sions.    The  three  Emperors,  who, 
if  they  agree,  can,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  Power,   impose 
their  own  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question  upon  the  world,  are  first 
of  all  united  in  that  transaction 
which  gave  to  Prussia  her  Roman 
Catholic  provinces  upon  the  Baltic ; 
to   Russia  the   central  district   of 
which  Warsaw  is  the  chief   city ; 
and  to  Austria,  Cracow  and  Galicia. 
No  more  effectual  mode  of  insuring 
the  extinction  of  Poland,  as  a  sepa- 
rate  State,  could    have  been   de- 
vised ;    and,   in    fact,   Poland   has 
ceased  to  exist.     There  is  not  even 
a    quiver    in    the    divided    limbs. 
Poles  must  be   Prussian,  Russian, 
or  Austrian,  if  they  wish  for  a  suc- 
cessful career.  He  who  climbs  to  the 
prizes  must  wear  the  colours  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  so  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  acquiescence  and  content- 
ment follow  conquest.  This  was  mani- 
fest even  in  the  shortlived  annexa- 
tions of  the  First  Napoleon.    It  has 
been  said  of  Garibaldi  that  he,  an 
Italian  of  Italians,  was  in  fact  born 
a  Frenchman ;  that  in  JSice,  under 
the  First  Empire,  it  was  the  wish 
of  prudent  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren should  talk  French,  and  that 
the  tongue  of  Moliere,  rather  than 
that  of  Dante,  was  the  language 
in  which  the  patriot  hero  of  Italy 
first  learnt  to  speak. 

Poland  is  dismembered,  but  in 
religion  she  is  united.  Austria  has 
always  had  a  hold  on  Polish  sym- 
pathy, which  neither  Russia  nor 
Prussia  can  attain,  in  the  fact  that 
both  turn  to  Rome  as  the  fountain 


of  their  religious  faith.    Perhaps  it 
is   owing   to  this    communion  in 
religion   that  the   rule  of  Austria 
in  her  Polish   dominions  has  been 
milder  than  that  of  the  Northern 
Powers.     The  Austrian  Poles  have 
neither  Falck  laws  nor  a  schismatic 
Church  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  they  are  subject ;  and 
in  a  conglomerate  empire  in  which 
there  is  unavoidably  some  confusion 
of  tongues,  the  Government  is  not 
impelled  by  that  irritating  desire  to 
impose  the  official  language  which 
marks  the  rule  of  Russia  and  of 
Prussia.  The  Tsar  is  doubtless  aware 
of  the  leaning  of  some  among  his 
Polish   subjects    to    his    Austrian 
brother,  who  is  to  a  certain  extent 
protected  in   his  ambition  on  the 
Danube  by  the  probability  that  he 
could  raise   revolt  in   Warsaw  by 
promising  to  Poland  autonomy  like 
that  of  Hungary.   Indeed,  the  more 
we  examine  the  condition  of  Poland 
the   more   convinced  shall  we  be- 
come  that  it  is   the  centre  upon 
which   reposes  the  concord  of   the 
three  Imperial  Courts. 

There  has  been  no  disposition,  at 
least  not  until  the  last  few  years, 
to  conceal  the  character  of  the 
claim  by  right  of  which  Russia 
rules  in  Warsaw.  The  insolence 
of  conquest  could  not  look  more 
grim  than  in  the  ugly  stunted 
obelisk,  supported  on  lions,  which 
was  erected  in  184 1  upon  the  Saski 
Place  in  memory  of  the  'loyal* 
Poles  who  fell  victims  to  'their 
fidelity  to  their  sovereign.'  We  have 
lived  in  Paris  and  in  Rome  in  a 
state  of  siege ;  but  when  the  Germans 
were  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  Army  of 
Versailles  at  Neuilly,  when  Gari- 
baldi was  in  arms  at  Montana, 
and  theChassepothad  'fait  merveiUef 
upon  the  bodies  of  men  which  were 
yet  unburied,  it  was  more  easy  to 
enter  or  quit  those  cities  than  it 
is  to  find  acceptance  as  a  visitor 
in  Warsaw.  The  penalties  are  dire 
for  those  who  receive  a  stranger 
without  at  once  giving  notice  to  the 
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police  of  his  country  and  his  quality. 
No  hotel  exists  without  a  passport 
bureau,     and    travellers     are    not 
4  ushered, '    as    reporters  say,    into 
their   apartments,    bnt    are  rather 
4  interned,'  to  await,  on  Polish  food, 
the  pleasure  of  the  Russian  police, 
as  to   their  liberty  within  the  city, 
and  the  time  of  their  departure.    If 
their  passports  do  not  bear  the  vise 
of  the    Russian  Legation  in   their 
country,  they  will  pass  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  a  shuttlecock  existence 
between  the  police-office  and  their 
hotel,  in  the  execution  of  formalities, 
which   of  course  no  well-informed 
conspirator  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  encounter.     In  fact,  the  inhabit- 
ants, temporary  and    resident,    of 
Warsaw    live  in  a  fortress  under 
special  licence  from  the  police  and 
the  governor-general.    One  notices 
in   the    streets  that  not    only    for 
convenience,  bnt  *  by  order/  every 
shopkeeper  must  inscribe  in  Russian 
whatever  announcement  he  chooses 
to  set  up  in  the  native  tongue.     If 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  shop- 
window    he    writes   in    the  letters 
which  arc  common  to  roost  of  the 
languages      of    Europe,    'Konicz, 
Tailleor,    Chapeaux   de   Paris;   La 
Dernier©  Mode ;  Style  Elegante/  he 
must  on  the  leftside  or  elsewhere  com- 
municate to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
the  same  information  in   the  semi- 
barbarous  characters  of  the  Russian 
language.     One  is  everywhere  re- 
minded that  Warsaw  is  Russian,  not 
Polish,  that  Russian  soldiers  form  the 
garrison,  that  Russian  is  the  official 
language,    that    the    Rnsso-Qreek 
Church  imparts  the  official  religion. 
There  would  be  little  perhaps  to  recall 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  suppressed 
nationality  were  not  the  difference 
of  creed  ever  present  to  remind  the 
stranger  of  the  history  of  this  part  of 
Europe.     Standing  beside  the  open 
door  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral of  Warsaw,  I  noticed  that  all 
who  were  neither  Jews  nor  Russian 
soldiers  uncovered  as  they  passed, 
while  not  a  few  prostrated  them- 


selves upon  the  damp  and  dirty  pave- 
ment, making  humblest  obeisance 
to  the  distant  altar.  A  droschky 
driver,  whose  restive  horse  and  ner- 
vous ( fare '  demanded  all  his  atten- 
tion, would  not  pass  bnt  with  bare 
head ;  the  country  carter  doffed  his 
cap,  the  porter  dropped  his  load, 
even  the  schoolboy  paused  to  make 
the  customary  mark  of  homage ;  some 
kissed  the  sacred  threshold  of  the 
door ;  all  who  had  leisure  seemed  to 
enter.  Quite  a  common  sight  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of 
Poland  is  a  prostration  like  that  of 
Moslems,  with  tho  knees  and  forehead 
resting  on  the  pavement.  The 
Papal  religion  and  national  sym- 
pathies have  always  been  closely 
related  in  Poland,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  many  a  religious  fanatic 
has  also  been  what  is  called  a  rebel. 
Looking  to  the  intensity  and  super- 
stitious character  of  the  devotion 
in  these  Polish  churches,  one  is 
almost  surprised  that  there  are  not 
miracles  a  la  mode  in  Warsaw. 
Perhaps  the  Tsar  and  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  do  not  approve  of  Roman 
Catholic  miracles,  though  they 
would  hardly  put  the  stamp  of  their 
authority  to  the  French  couplet — 

De  par  le  Hoy,  defense  a  Dieu, 
De  fkire  miracle  dans  ce  lieu. 

Warsaw  is  one  of  the  cities  that 
'have  been/  like  Poland  herself. 
In  a  retrospect  of  Polish  history  it  is, 
especially  at  this  time,  an  interest- 
ing recollection  that  for  most  of 
the  regulations  defining  our  present 
position  in  the  Turkish  Empire  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Poles  as  much 
as  to  any  other  people.  It  will 
probably  surprise  not  a  few  English- 
men to  learn  that  the  peculiar 
privileges,  '  capitulations  '  as  they 
are  termed,  by  which  our  direct 
intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  regulated,  and  under  which 
subjects  of  this  monarchy  carry  on 
business  in  Turkey,  were  originally 
conceded  to  the  Poles.  These  con- 
cessions were  not  made  to  us  on 
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any  demand  from  our  Foreign  Office. 
More  than  two  Hundred  years  ago, 
in  1675,  can  extension  to  British 
subjects  of  privileges  granted  to 
French,  Poles,  Venetians,'  was  ac- 
corded by  Sultan  Mehemed. 

On  the  stage  of  thirty  years  ago 
there  were  frequent  representations 
of  Polish  life.  But  the  Pole  of  my 
childish  imagination  is  not  the  Pole 
of  real  life.  I  thought  him  an  in- 
habitant  of  craggy  hills  and  lovely 
dales,  living  in  sight  of  high  moun- 
tains and  deep  forests,  a  country 
like  that  in  which  the  Bosnians 
and  the  Montenegrins  dwell;  like 
that  in  w.hich,  from  the  almost 
invariable  success  of  insurrection 
in  mountainous  regions,  it  is  per- 
haps natural  for  untaught  intelli- 
gences to  place  the  ideal  insur- 
gent. He  is  in  fact  the  laborious 
cultivator  of  a  sandy  plain,  which 
would  be  a  desert  if  it  were  in  a 
rainless  country ;  he  is  pinched 
and  poor,  as  a  tiller  of  sand 
is  likely  to  be;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  is  very  ignorant  and  ter- 
ribly bigoted.  If  an  Englishman 
discusses  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  Poland  with  a  Russian, 
the  latter  is  sure  to  introduce  the 
state  of  Ireland  by  way  of  compari- 
son, and  will  undoubtedly  believe 
and  maintain  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  political  opinion  is  no  more 
free  in  Ireland  than  in  Poland. 
Apropos  of  this  well-worn  compari- 
son, the  sight  of  the  statue  of  John 
Sobieski,  in  the  Lazienski  Gardens 
at  Warsaw,  reminded  us  of  what  we 
had  seen  afew  weeks  before  inDublm. 
Some  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
inharmonious  proceedings  connected 
with  the  O'Connell  Centenary,  we 
noticed,  in  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  a  remnant  of  the 
Home  Rule  procession  in  the  shape 
of  a  green  handkerchief,  which  still 
encircled  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien.  Fancy  what  would 
happen  to  the  daring  enthusiast 
who    should    venture    to    tie    the 


colours  of  revolutionary  Poland 
around  the  collar  of  John  Sobieski, 
or  to  the  officer  who,  seeing  this 
manifestation  accomplished,  should 
hesitate  for  one  unnecessary  moment 
to  remove  the  irritating  symbol! 
What  a  rattle  of  swords ;  what  a 
jingling  of  spurs  there  would  he 
among  the  long -coated  Russian 
officers,  who  are  omnipresent  in 
Warsaw,  smoking  '  always,  and  in 
every  street !  What  a  flutter  of 
paper  at  the  head-quarters  of  Rus- 
sian government  in  the  city  palace 
of  Poniatowski — the  dull  quad- 
rangle of  stone  which  we  looked  at 
from  the  Praga  side  of  the  Vistula, 
where  the  Russian  Viceroy  lives ! 
The  hapless  man  would  soon  meet 
the  forms  of  Russian  justice  ad- 
ministered in  a  language  incompre- 
hensible by  him,  and  punishment, 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand, proportioned  to  Russian  esti- 
mate of  his  offence.  I  can  see  him, 
as  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  Russian 
prisoners,  marched  off  to  Siberia, 
his  wife  and  children  being  per- 
mitted, if  they  please,  to  accompany 
him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to 
that  inhospitable  region,  the  rigours 
of  which  can  hardly  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  only  seen  the 
northern  plains  of  Asia  daring  the 
transient  brightness  of  the  brief 
summer. 

I  will  now  take  my  readers  to  the 
capital .  S t.Petersburg  has  often  been 
described,  but  generally  in  language 
of  exaggerated  admiration.  It  cer- 
tainly .  possesses  that  feature  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  grandeur 
in  town  or  city — open  space,  which 
we  are  slowly  and  successfully  giving 
at  such  enormous  cost  to  London. 
I  should  say  that  the  clear  and 
flowing  waters  of  the  Neva,  sweep- 
ing in  ample  width  through  the 
city,  form  the  chief  advantage 
and  ornament  of  the  Russian 
capital.  But  for  that  over-praised 
pile  of  stucco,  the  Winter  Palace,  I 
have  no  admiration ;  and  as  for  the 
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treasures  of  the  Hermitage  Museum, 
they  cannot  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  more  southern  cities.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  pavement  iu 
the  roads  is  execrable,  the  shops 
are  gay  only  in  the  New  ski  Pro- 
spekt,and  there  is  no  more  antiquity 
than  in  Boston  or  New  York.  The 
glories  of  that  florid  wilderness 
of  plaster,  the  Winter  Palace,  are 
supposed  to  culminate  in  the  semi- 
barbaric  resplendence  of  the  golden 
bondoir  of  the  Empress— a  small 
apartment  of  which  ere  ceiling,  the 
walls,  and  even  the  door*  sire  glided. 
No  wonder  the  Tsar  Nicholas  look 
refuge  and  comfort  in  his  plain 
rooms  in  the  basement !  There  is 
one  among  the  great  buildings  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  latest  in  point 
of  date,  which,  if  we .  overlook 
some  of  its  internal  decorations, 
appears  worthy  of  all  praise.  I 
refer  to  the  recently- finished  church 
of  St.  Isaac,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  is  the  noblest  building  of 
modern  times,  and  one  of  which  not 
half  enough  has  been  said  in  Europe 
by  way  of  eulogy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  misplaced  adulation 
of  Rassian  palaces.  The  '  special 
correspondents '  who  are  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  great  occasions 
have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  grand 
ceremonies  of  the  Court,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
Court  is  seen  to  much  advantage 
by  the  soft  glare  of  thousands  of 
wax  candles,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
Winter  Palace  'lights  up  well/ 
better  even  than  the  White  Hall  of 
the  old  Schloss  in  Berlin,  and  with 
iar  tiner  effect  than  the  compara- 
tively mean  apartments  of  English 
Royalty.  It  most  be  owing  to  the 
effect  of  wax  lights  on  the  brain 
that,  in  accounts  of  St  Petersburg, 
the  stuccoed  gew-gaws  of  the  Winter 
Palace  and  the  veneered  lapis. lazuli 
and  malachite  of  the  Hermitage  have 
obscured  the  solid  magnificence  of 
St.  Isaac's — a  building  most  worthy 
of  the  golden  crown* which,   with 


vast  circumference,  domes  the  centre 
of  this  splendid  edifice.  The  style 
is  Byzantine — that  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Romanesque  architecture  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  the 
northern  climate;  and  though  smal- 
ler, St.  Isaac's  is  even  more  massive 
in  construction  than  St.  Paul's  in 
London  or  St.  Peter's  iu  Borne. 
St.  Peter's  has  some  monoliths  pil- 
laged from  temples  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  old  Romans  having  in 
their  turn  robbed  others  of  these 
monumental  evidences  of  much 
labour,  but  none  finer  than  those 
which  support  the  four  pediments  in 
the  porticoes  of  St.  Isaac's,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  elevation  of  either 
of  those  world-famous  churches 
more  admirable  than  the  bronze 
statuary  with  which  the  tympanum 
of  each  one  of  these  pediments  is 
adorned,  or  than  tho  compositions 
which,  placed  upon  the  wings  of 
these  pediments,  vary  with  excellent 
effect  the  outlines  of  the  church. 
In  solidity,  the  masonry  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  ancient  work,  and 
the  splendid  interior  is  only  dis- 
appointing because  its  permanent 
decorations  are  somewhat  too  sub- 
stantial and  its  religious  ornaments 
out  of  harmony  with  the  grandeur 
of  a  building  in  which  the  sight 
of  people  smacking  their  lips  upon 
the  trumpery  picture  of  some  per- 
son sanctified  perhaps  after  a  nar- 
row-minded life,  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  dirt  and  asceticism,  is  es- 
pecially ridiculous,  if  not  irritating. 
When  morning  dawns  upon  the 
mail  train,  as  it  approaches  the- 
more  ancient  capital  of  Russia, 
there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow  much  the  same  prospect 
as  that  which  meets  the  eye  in 
corning  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the 
west,  the  same  sand  from  which- 
laborious  peasants  scratch  a  scanty 
crop,  the  same  forests  of  fir  and 
birch  in  which  princes  and 
nobles  delight  to  hunt  the  grizzly 
bear.  All  is  flat  and  uninteresting  ;. 
one  shivers  in  the  cold  of  May  or- 
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September,  and  begins  to  compre- 
hend what  a  reservoir  of  warmth 
is  the  tossing  sea,  how  bitterly  cold 
in  winter  are  these  sandy  plains, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  rain,  are 
here  and  there  coaxed  by  cultivation 
to  some  fertility  in  the  north,  but 
in  the  south  are  seen  and  known  as 
barren  steppes,  yielding  nothing 
but  a  useless  sense  of  bigness  to  the 
Russian  empire. 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Russian  people,  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  Moscow,  is  a  very 
important  element  in  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  side  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  Except  perhaps 
in  Brittany  and  in  the  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Europe.  In  the  Russo- 
Greek  church  solid  images  are  not 
permitted,  and  the  symbols  of  faith 
are  generally  worthless  pictures, 
made  to  represent  images  as  much 
as  is  permissible,  by  having  stuffs 
wrought  in  thin  gold  or  silver 
stuck  upon  the  painting.  The  cele- 
brated gate  in  the  wall  of  the 
Kremlin  is  famous  because  a  pic- 
ture of  this  sort,  '  the  Redeemer  of 
Smolensk/  as  it  is  called,  is  sus- 
pended above  the  high  archway 
of  brick.  With  an  opera-glass, 
one  can  discern  a  representation 
of  the  typical  face  of  Christ 
decked  in  golden  garb  and  nimbus. 
Even  in  these  degenerate  days  it 
is  scarcely  permitted  that  anyone 
shall  pass  under  this  archway  ex- 
cept uncovered.  Jews  and  Ma- 
homedans  generally  find  some  less 
sacred  gate  when  they  wish  to 
enter  the  Kremlin — the  Acropolis 
of  Moscow ;  the  Tsar  himself  never 
passes  by  any  other  way,  and  never 
with  his  hat  upon  his  head.  But 
it  is  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
Voskreneski  Gate,  in  the  Kitai- 
Gorod,  or  *  Chinese  town '  of  Mos- 
cow, that  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  religious  feeling  may 
be  witnessed.  Before  the  stout 
wall  of  brickwork  which  separates 
the  outgoing  from  the   incoming 


way,  is  the  Iberian  Chapel  (her. 
skaya  Ghasbvnia)  architecturally 
nothing  but  a  large-sized  hut  of 
stone  on  a  platform  raised  by  two 
steps  above  the  roadway.  From 
morning  till  night  this  platform  is 
thronged,  and  the  chapel  overflows 
with  a  crowd  chiefly  composed  of 
men,  pressing,  all  bareheaded,  and 
all  with  money  in  their  hands, 
towards  the  narrow  doorway  of 
the  little  sanctuary.  We  were 
some  time  getting  into  the  chapel, 
which  will  hold  about  ten  people 
abreast,  and  is  lighted  by  the 
flickering  glare  of  a  score  of 
candles.  There  is  a  step  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  wall  opposite 
the  door  is  resplendent  with 
shining  metal,  except  where  the 
object  of  this  extravagant  devotion 
looks  grimy  through  its  framework 
of  gold.  On  the  left  side  of  ( the 
Iberian  Mother  of  God,'  which  is 
the  name  given  to  this  common, 
place  daub,  supposed  to  possess 
miraculous  powers,  stands  a  long- 
haired priest — now  and  then  re- 
lieved by  another  long-haired 
priest— -who  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
name  of  the  tinselled  and  jewelled 
picture,  and  with  blessings,  con- 
secrates the  prayers  and  offerings 
of  the  faithful.  Only  the  face  of 
the  Madonna  is  visible,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  her  features 
beneath  the  dust  of  years.  But 
not  a  minute  passes  in  which  the 
rattle  of  money  foiling  to  the 
uses  of  the  Russian  Church  is  not 
heard,  or  in  which  lips  are  not 
pressed  upon  the  framework  or 
upon  the  rudely  wrought  robes  of 
beaten  gold  which  conceal  the 
picture  to  the  neck.  Surely  no 
lower  depth  of  superstitious  degra- 
dation was  ever  reached  in  con- 
nection with  Christian  worship! 
One  cannot  be  surprised  that  to  a 
Turk,  a  Russian  seems  to  be  an 
idolatrous  worshipper  of  pictures. 
The  refining  explanation  which  the 
most  enlightened  fathers  of  the 
Greek    Church     offer    concerning 
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this  exhibition,  is  precisely  of  the 
sort,  and  differs  only  in  degree, 
from  that  which  might  be  offered 
for  the  idol  worshippers  of  more 
southern  and  eastern  lands.  The 
picture  has  no  historic  reputation. 
It  was  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
that  pleasant  wooded  hill  peopled 
with  monkish  drones.  A  sum  of 
about  i2,oooZ.  a  year  is  collected, 
and  from  this  the  salary  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  is  paid. 
Time  was  when  in  the  ceremonies 
which  precede  Easter,  the  Tsar  used 
to  lead  the  donkey  upon  which  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  rode,  carrying 
a  sacred  chalice  and  a  copy  of  the 
four  Gospels.  Now-a-days  that 
ceremony  is  neglected,  but  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  Tsar 
never  enters  Moscow  without  as- 
sisfcing  the  revenues  of  this  high 
ecclesiastical  officer  by  praying  at 
this  shrine  of  '  the  Iberian  Mother 
of  God.'  In  reading  Dean  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,]  I 
wonder  at  the  patience  with  which 
he  tolerates  degrading  and  grossly 
superstitious  observances ;  I  cannot 
pretend  to  equal  moderation  in  sight 
of  these  things.  It  may  be  that  the 
Dean  has  token  to  heart,  ad  I  can- 
not do,  the  archi episcopal  inscrip- 
tion near  the  famous  monastery  of 
Troitsa :  '  Let  not  him  who  comes 
in  here  carry  out  the  dirt  that  ho 
finds  within.' 

The  Russian  watches  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  war  in  the  East  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Crusader.  The  Ser- 
vians are  in  his  eyes  fighting  for 
the  Cross  against  the  Crescent.  In 
Moscow  there  are  some,  in  Kazan 
not  fewer  than  20,000,  Mahome- 
dans  to  remind  the  Christian  Rus- 
sians of  the  battles  of  bygone  ages 
when  their  forefathers  sunered  cruel 
death  at  the  hands  of  Moslems,  and 
their  towns  were  laid  in  ashes  and 
rain  by  barbarous  hordes  of  Ma- 
homedan  Tartars.  Between  these 
towns,  among  the  permanent  build- 
ings of  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
is,    I   think,    the    most    northerly 


mosque  in  Russia.  Nowhere  else, 
except  in  the  Crimea,  have  I  seen 
the  Crescent  lifted  high  over  the 
characteristic  cupola ;  and  possibly 
the  fact  that  in  the  southern  towns, 
Kazan,  Saratof,Tzaritsin,and  others, 
all  of  which  contain  a  large  Maho- 
medan  population,  mosques  re- 
semble houses  in  outward  shape, 
is  due  to  some  law  similar  to 
that  which  denied  to  Dissenters  in 
this  country  the  right  of  building  bel- 
fries and  steeples  above  their  places 
of  meeting  for  public  worship. 

In  the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod, an  English  free-trader  sees  with 
dismay  the  absence  of  the  manu- 
factures of  his  country.  Russia  has 
injured  us  far  more  by  her  tariffs 
than  by  her  fleets  and  armies,  and 
every  mile  of  the  East  which  passes 
into  her  hands  involves  so  much  loss 
to  the  trade  of  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fair  at  Nijni  we  examined 
the  goods  upon  many  of  the  hard- 
ware stalls.  Knives,  padlocks, 
door-locks,  tools,  and  household 
cutlery,  all  were  of  miserably  in- 
ferior manufacture,  and,  without 
exception,  bore  the  mark  of 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  or  some  other 
Russian  town.  Thousands  of  these 
articles  were  then  passing  every 
day  from  Russia  into  Asia.  What 
a  trade  Birmingham  might  do  at 
Nijni  if  it  were  not  for  the  prohibi- 
tory rates  of  the  Russian  tariff ;  and 
how  soon  would  Russians  of  Europe 
and  Asia  learn  to  appreciate  "  the 
difference  between  a  Sheffield  blade 
and  the  knives  of  coarse  iron  im- 
posed upon  them  at  a  price  for 
which  they  could  obtain  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  from  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  this  forced  supply 
of  inferior  goods  to  the  many'  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  is  advan* 
tageous  to  the  general  welfare  01 
the  Empire. 

Those  numberless  Englishmen 
who  possess  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  Russian  Empire 
have  indeed  some  cause  to  fear  lest 
the   backward  intelligence  of  the 
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people  should  seriously  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors. 
The  Russian  press  is  a  sham,  inas- 
much as  its  existence  leads  the 
outside  world* to  suppose  that  there 
exists  within  the  Empire  a  widely- 
based  expression  of  public  opinion. 
I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  cen- 
sorship, which  forbids  the  utterance 
of  progressive  sentiments,  or  the 
full  expression  of  hope  for  a  con- 
stitutional regime,  but  to  the  initial 
fact,  in  the  just  comprehension  of 
this  important  matter,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  are  not  open 
to  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  Tsar's  subjects  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  letters. 
Every  reader  of  a  newspaper  in 
Russia,  of  the  most  loyal  and  even 
servile  of  the  issues  from  the  press, 
is  a  marked  man,  because  as  a  rule 
journals  can  only  be  obtained  by 
subscription  through  the  Post-office. 
In  1870,  including  printing  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  there  was  only  one 
printing-press  in  Russia  for  every 
16,000  of  the  population.  This  con- 
dition of  the  Russian  people  affects 
their  agriculture  and  foreign  trade. 
Odessa  is  perplexed  because  the 
corn  trade  from  that  port  is  dwin- 
dling ;  and  we  are  told  upon  official 
authority  that  *  a  peculiarity  of  the 
bills  in  circulation  in  South  Russia 
is,  that  10  per  cent,  of  them  are 
given  or  endorsed  by  persons  who 
cannot  sign  their  own  names,  but 
get  it  done  by  proxy  at  a  notary's ; 
and  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  are 
emitted  and  endorsed  by  parties 
who  can  only  just  sign  their  names 
and  are  not  able  to  write  anything 
in  addition.'  The  Odessa  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  and  Manufactures 
have  reported  to  the  Council  for 
Trade  and  Manufactures  in  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  commerce  of 
their  town,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant in  South  Russia,  *  is  not  only 
undergoing  a  temporary  crisis,  but 
is  actually  entering  on  a  period  of 
absolute  decline.'     The  '  temporary 


crisis'  is  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  two  last  harvests,  and 
Vice-Consul  Webster  reports  from 
Kherson  that 4  nearly  everybody  in 
South  Russia  will  be  bankrupt' if 
the  harvest  of  this  year  is  not  suffi- 
cient. *  The  commercial  banks,'  he 
writes, c  whose  principal  occupation 
now  is  renewing  or  prolonging  old 
bills,  have  been  assisted  by  the 
State  Bank,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  way  till  the  probable  result 
of  the  harvest  of  1876  is  known. 
Should  the  harvest  fail,  a  financial 
crash  is  inevitable.'  The  Odessa 
Committee  find  that  Nicolaieff  and 
Sebastopol,  having  become  places 
of  export,  are  drawing  away  their 
trade,  and  that  much  of  the  produce 
in  the  fertile  district  of  Kief 
which  was  formerly  brought  for 
shipment  to  Odessa,  is  now  conveyed 
by  railway  to  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  the  freight  from  Konigsberg 
to  England  being  less  than  half 
that  to  Odessa,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  seven. 

4  But  it  is  not  in  the  opening  of 
these  new  outlets  for  Russian  grain 
that  the  Committee  see  the  danger 
to  Odessa.'  'The  competition  of 
Nicolaieff,  Sebastopol,  or  even 
Konigsberg,  could  not  prevent 
Odessa  continuing  to  be  the  natural 
outlet  for  a  tract  of  country  quite 
sufficient  for  a  large  remunerative 
trade.'  The  danger  is  one  which 
threatens  not  Odessa  only  but  all 
Russia,  and  it  comes  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  Of  the 
9,000,000  to  14,000,000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  required  by  England, 
the  proportions,  supplied  by  Russia 
and  the  United  States  have  been  as 
follows  during  seven  years  from 
1867: 


Rani*. 

United  States 

percent. 

percent. 

1867    ... 

...     44 

14 

1868    ... 

...     32 

IS 

1869     ... 

...     32 

18 

1870     ... 

...     38 

21 

1871     ... 

...     40 

23 

1872     ... 

...     51 

24 

1873    ... 

...      21 

44 
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The  Committee  Bay  they  have  no 
positive  information  for  1874,  but 
they   have  reason   to  believe    the 
result  is  less  favourable  to  Russia 
than    that  of    1873.     The  figures 
given    above   show  tbat  in   seven 
years,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  in  this  very  important  matter 
changed  positions.    In  1 867  Russia 
supplied    44    per    cent,    and    the 
United  States  14  per  cent,  of  Eng- 
land's  demand  for  foreign  wheat ; 
in  1873  the  United  States  supplied 
44  per   cent,  and  Russia  only  21 
per  cent.     The  Odessa  Committee 
have  no  illusions ;  they  indulge  no 
hope  that  even  a  most  prosperous 
harvest  in   Russia  will    turn    the 
scale,  but  rather   believe  that  the 
United  States  will  take  a  still  higher 
position  among  the  grain-producers 
of  the  world.    CoDgress  has  granted 
$2,000,000      for     deepening      the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
the  completion  of  these  works  '  the 
cost  of  the  transport  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  to   England  will    be    di- 
minished by  more  than  50  percent .' 
The  Odessa   Committee  see  in  a 
near  fatnre  the  United  States  *  so 
absolutely    the    controller    of    the 
prices  of  the  London  market  that 
we  shall  be  utterly  unable  to  com- 
pete with  her.'     And  in  this  race 
it  most  be  admitted  that  they,  in 
common  with  all  Russian  enterprise, 
are  heavily  weighted  by  the  official 
system  of  the  empire.     The  Artel 
(Association   of  Workmen)  has  a 
monopoly  of  Custom-house   work, 
and  the   Committee  find  that  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  Custom-house 
formalities  is  on  the  average  seven 
times,  and  for  some  classes  of  goods 
eleven  times,  more  than  before  this 
association  was  formed.     It  is  es- 
timated that  the  annual  sum  paid 
to  the  Artel  of  Odessa  amounts  to 
400,000   roubles,  *  and  this  for  no 
service  rendered,  as  the  Artel  in  no 
way  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  before  the  institution  of 
the  Artel.'     The  Committee  further 


complain  that  the  inspection  of 
goods  commences  at  eleven  and 
closes  at  two,  which  they  think  a 
somewhat  absurd  indulgence  of 
Russian  bureaucracy.  That  power- 
ful caste,  for  the  official  class  has 
a  tendency  to  become  such,  is  of 
course  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining the  troublesome  system  by 
which  '  the  declarations  required  for 
the  formalities  of  clearing  goods 
pass  through  twenty-nine  different 
hands/ 

But  impartial  critics  must  admit 
that,  while  stating  nothing  untrue, 
the  Odessa  merchants  have  not  been 
careful  to  relieve  their  picture,  and 
that  they  employ  the  very  dark 
colouring  of  their  foreground  to 
show  up  the  remedial  measures 
which,  with  the  natural  dependence 
of  people  living  under  a  despotic 
and  protective  system,  they  hope 
for  from  the  Tsar.  Such  tactics  are 
natural.  When  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  Governor- General  of  Algeria,  a 
disastrous  earthquake  occurred,  by 
which  hundreds  of  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  people  were  im- 
poverished. I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene,  nor  the  spectacle  of  the  emi- 
grants crowding  round  his  Excel- 
lency, and  declaring  that  if  the 
Emperor  did  not  rebuild  their 
houses  they  would  return,  to  France. 
In  like  manner  the  enfans  d'Etat 
of  Russia  want  the  Tsar  to  make 
Odessa  a  manufacturing  centre,  in 
spite  of  the  facts  that  it  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Euxine,  that 
fuel  is  scarce,  and  that  water  must 
be  paid  for.  Very  characteristic 
of  the  evils  of  Russian  govern- 
ment is  their  proposal  to  exempt 
manufacturers  from  all  taxation, 
and  their  belief  tbat  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Viceroy  instead  of  a 
Governor-General  'would  be  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  effectual  car- 
rying out  of  the  measures  they  have 
suggested.'  They  want  the  State 
to  help  them  to  wash  wool,  and 
to  make  depots  for  colonial  goods, 
regardless    of   tho  fact    that    the 
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proprietor  of  the  only  wool-wash- 
ing  establishment  in  Odessa  lately 
hanged  himself,  a  suicide  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal importer  of  colonial  goods. 
Their  proposal  to  exempt  manufac- 
turers 'for  a  term  of  years  from 
Crown,  provincial,  and  municipal 
taxes,'  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  vicious  system  which  prevails 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tsar  rewards  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  successful 
traders  who  are  loyal  and  re- 
spected, by  making  them  free  from 
taxation.  There  are  probably  four 
or  five  thousand  of  these  privileged 
citizens  in  Moscow,  and  of  course 
it  is  not  ordained  that,  paying  no- 
thing, they  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
general  expenditure.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. They  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  the  chiefs  of  local 
government.  Owners  of  a  hun- 
dred agents  of  land,  which  is  the 
qualification  for  one  who  enjoys  the 
governing  privileges  of  a  '  proprie- 
tor,' elect  in  great  part  the  Provin- 
cial Assemblies,  which  nominate 
the  provincial  judges  ;  and  pernaps 
it  would  be  impossible  to  devise 
a  system  more  strongly  marked 
with  injustice  than  one  in  which 
all  those  most  able  to  pay  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  have  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  election  of 
judges,  who  cannot  afford  to  disre- 
gard, and  who  do  not  pretend  to 
ignore,  the  claims  of  important 
constituents,  because  their  tenure 
of  judicial  office  is  only  for  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  must,  if  they  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  functions,  again  submit 
their  Candidature  to  the  Provincial 
Assemblies.  It  should,  however, 
be  said  that  these  provincial 
judges  cannot  sentence  a  prisoner 
to  more  than  one  year's  confine- 
ment, and  cannot  deal  with  civil 
cases  in  which  the  amount 
claimed  is  over  five  hundred 
roubles. 

But  perhaps  England  has  most 


direct  interest  in  the  statements 
which  have  reference  to  the  export 
of  wheat.  From  a  thoughtless 
glance  at  the  figures  held  up  by 
the  Odessa  merchants,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  our  absolute  sap- 
ply  from  Russia  had  in  seven 
years  fallen  off  by  more  than  one- 
half.  But  this  is  not  so.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  increase  from 
Sebastopol  and  Konigsberg,  the  ex- 
port of  cereals  from  Odessa  in  1867 
amounted  to  2,674,978  qrs.,  and  to 
2,648,000  qrs.  in  1873,  while  the 
value  of  the  exports  ins  the  latter 
year  was  greater  by  15,200,169 
roubles  than  in  1867.  ^n  1874  there 
was  an  increase  in  quantity  as  well 
as  value,  and  while  we  learn  from 
these  facts  that  the  Russian  supply 
is  not  declining,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conviction,  forced  upon  us  by 
the  table  of  figures  given  above, 
that  Russian  agriculture  is  station- 
ary in  comparison  with  the  bound- 
less and  successful  activity  of  the 
United  States. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
great  measure  of  1861,  the  main 
glory  of  the  present  reign,  has  not 
effected  all  that  improvement  of  the 
Russian  peasant  and  his  tillage, 
which  the  most  sanguine  looked  for, 
and  the  belligerent  power  of  Russia 
is  reduced  because  of  the  unimprov- 
ing  condition  of  agriculture.  Pri- 
marily this  is  due  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  and 
secondarily  to  the  land  system  and 
the  onerous  taxation  of  Russia.  It 
was  very  absurd  to  expect  that 
twenty-two  millions  of  people  would, 
at  a  stroke  of  the  Tsar's  pen,  advance 
by  a  leap  from  the  display  of  the 
characteristics  of  slavery  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  virtues  of  people 
who  have  for  ages  sustained  the 
cares  and  responsiblities  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  It  maybe  said  that 
the  Russian  peasantry  will  never  be 
as  the  rural  population  of  Germany, 
of  Switzerland,  or  even  of  less 
educated  France,  until  they  too  are  in- 
structed, and  until  they,  like  those, 
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are  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
a  substantial  and  duly  responsible 
share  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  In  many  villages  of  Rus- 
sia, the  peasant  declares  that  the 
Tsar's  benign  policy  has  done  him 
no  good,  inasmuch  as  it  has  resulted 
in  giving  him  a  harder  master  in 
the  commune  than  he  had  in  the 
proprietor.  The  advances  which 
the  Government  has  made  to  the 
peasantry  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  their  lands,  as  well  as  the  revenue 
resulting  from  taxation,  are  secured 
by  making  each  commune  equally 
with  each  individual  responsible  for 
payment.  In  1872  the  State  had 
advanced  not  less  than  8o,ooo,oooZ. 
in  respect  of  66,000,000  acres. 

Perhaps  we  may  usefully  diverge 
for  a  moment  into  a  brief,  and 
therefore  necessarily  imperfect,  re- 
ference to  the  Russian  land  system, 
merely  in  order  to  exhibit  the  blight- 
ing effect  of  the  communal  system 
Qpon  agriculture.  In  the  primitive 
state,  the  Russian  people  used  land, 
and,  when  that  was  exhausted,  went 
further  afield  for  more.  By  de- 
grees, in  fertile  places,  when  there 
was  no  more  land  to  be  had,  this 
method  began  to  assume  the  aspect 
of  private  property  by  right  of 
possession.  But  the  community 
increased,  the  land  did  not;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of 
individuals  to  the  State  and  to 
proprietors  were  demanded  and 
could  not  be  met,  according  to 
Russian  ways  of  agriculture,  unless 
every  man  had  land  from  which  to 
earn  his  contribution  to  the  general 
assessment.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  system  of  periodical  redistribu- 
tion of  the  cultivated  land  by  each 
commune  was  established,  and  under 
this  system  the  Russian  peasant  has 
bo  security  of  tenure,  no  certainty 
as  to  his  payment  to  the  commune, 
and  through  the  commune  to  the 
State;  for  these  things  are  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  his 
neighbours.  Mr.  D.  M.  Wallace, 
who  has  lived  in  Russia,  says  : 

The  allotment  of  the  land  is  by  far  tho 


most  important  event  in  Russian  peasant 
life,  and  the  arrangement  cannot  be  made 
without  endless  talking  and  discussion. 
After  the  number  of  shares  for  each  family 
has  been  decided  the  distribution  of  tho 
lots  gives  rise  to  new  difficulties.  The 
families  who  have  plentifully  manured 
their  land  strive  to  get  back  their  old  lots, 
and  the  commune  respects  their  claims  so 
far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  new 
arrangement ;  but  it  often  happens  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conciliate  private  and 
communal  interests,  and  in  such  cases  the 
former  are  sacrificed  in  a  way  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

This  will  account  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  inefficiency  of  Russian 
agriculture  where  the  commuBal 
system  prevails ;  but  that  system  is 
not  universal,  and  greater  intelli- 
gence would  bring  about  a  reform  in 
the  method  of  Russian  agriculture 
which  is  much  needed.  The  three- 
course  farming — one  field  rye  or 
wheat,  one  field  spring  corn  (oats, 
&c.),  and  one  field  fallow — obtains 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  European 
Russia. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that 
may  be  amended  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  Russia  is  not  a  fertile 
country.  We  hear  of  it  as  a  great 
corn- exporting  land,  and  are  apt  to 
compare  it  as  a  whole  in  fertility 
with  such  rich  soils  as  those  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  or  with  the  al- 
luvial basins  of  British  India  and  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  important 
matter  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
a  greater  error.  The  present  writer 
has  visited  Russia  twice,  in  North 
and  South,  and  has  passed  leisurely 
through  the  length  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  breadth  of  the  European 
Empire.  Of  the  Asiatic  dominions 
of  Russia  I  have  also  seen  some- 
thing, and  no  met  has  been  more 
constantly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
than  the  unequalled  poverty  of  the 
soil.  "Prom  the  frontier  of  Russia 
west  of  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  from  the  capital  through  Mos- 
cow and  Nijni  to  Astrachkan,  is,  I 
believe,  a  journey  of  about  3,000 
miles.  The  constant  feature  of  that 
route    is   the  exhibition    of  white 
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sand— the  worst  and  most  hopeless 
soil  for  cultivation.  There  is  no 
natural  fertility,  and  this  is  mani- 
fested by  the  surest  proof.  There 
are  only  stunted  trees  other  than 
the  pine  and  fir,  and  the  land- 
scape is  therefore  without  a  charm 
which  is  present  in  every  English 
county.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  such  land  as  the  scrubby 
wastes  of  the  Crimea  would  repay 
the  cost  of  cultivation,  if  that  were 
attempted ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  taking  the  empire  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  Russia  is  and  must  remain, 
agriculturally,  the  poorest  country 
in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  weight  of 
her  increasing  debt,  the  Russian 
people  are  seen  to  be  cheaply 
governed  if  we  compare  them  with 
other  populations.  But  as  they  are 
poorer  than  any  other  people  of  the 
Continent,  the  comparison  would 
be  unfair.  It  would  be  a  very  nice 
question  to  decide  how  far  they  have 
been  enabled  to  suppo  rt  their  burdens 
by  the  largely  unproductive  expendi- 
ture upon  railways  and  other  pub- 
lic works,  the  cost  of  which  is 
chiefly  provided  by  England.  The 
revenue  gathered  from  a  population 
which  approaches  (including  Asia) 
90,000,000  does  not  amount  to 
77,ooo,oooZ. — much  less  than  il.  per 
head.  Great  as  is  the  cost  of  the 
Russian  army,  23,716,000?.  in  1874, 
they  'drink  themselves  out  of  it,' 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  surplus  ;  for 
this  people,  who,  in  company  with 
all  their  northern  neighbours  to 
the  extremity  of  Iceland,  are  the 
most  drunken  in  Europe,  contributed 
27,609,000?.  in  1874  to  the  revenue 
by  way  of  excise  duties  on  spirits 
and  other  intoxicating  drinks.  By 
this  means,  and  by  the  poll-tax, 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  revenue 
are  provided — the  poll-tax  yielding 
in  the  same  year  no  less  than 
122,000,000  roubles. 

To  what  extent  Russian  capacity 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  has  been 


supplemented  by  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  1 2,00a,  000Z.  to  15,000,0002. 
of  borrowed  money,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Russia  has  borrowed 
about  70,000,000?.  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  and  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  of  the  Economist 
that  this  great  sum  c  is  at  least  no 
more  than  can  be  afforded,  even 
if  the  railways  are  directly  and 
indirectly  unprofitable,  because  the 
interest  of  these  loans  is  charged  in 
the  accounts,  and  there  is  still  a 
balance  of  revenue  and  expenditure, 
or  even  a  small  surplus.'  To  up- 
hold the  proposition  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  Russia 
can  maintain  this  equilibrium 
when  the  annual  expenditure  of 
15,000,000?.  of  borrowed  money 
is  discontinued.  And  from  what 
I  have  lately  seen  of  Russia,  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  statement  that 
this  outlay,  which  now  produces  an 
income  of  only  2,132,000^.,  will  be 
remunerative.  Of  course  I  do  not 
deny  that  these  railways  are  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Upon  the  Volga,  near 
Samara,  we  came  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  a  vast  public  work, 
of  a  character  most  truly  Russian, 
one  which  in  this  age  will  never  pay 
from  the  British  investor's  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  viaduct,  which  will 
be  the  longest  and  the  most  costly 
in  the  world,  forming  a  connection 
by  railway  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Orenburg.  Theprocnreur-g6ne- 
ral  of  the  latter  town  was  standing 
beside  me  as  we  approached  the 
preparatory  works.  He  and  his 
townsmen  rejoice  greatly  at  the 
proposed  enormous  expenditure  ap- 
parently for  the  benefit  of  Orenburg, 
if  we  confine  our  view  to  Europe, 
as  it  is  not  in  contemplation  to 
push  the  railway  further  to  the 
east.  But  they  all  understand  that 
this  is  the  high  road  to  Khiva,  and 
that  the  Government,  by  construct- 
ing this  viaduct  and  railway,  will 
increase  the  security  of  their  hold 
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upon  Central  Asia,  and  the  facilities 
for  extending  conquest  in  that  di- 
rection. It  is  curious  that  this  road 
to  India  should  be  constructed  with 
British  gold,  and  the  fact  may  well 
be  read  together  with  the  recent 
cynical  boast  of  a  St.  Petersburg 
journal,  that  Russia  will  not  suf- 
fer financially  by  the  war  and  ru- 
mours of  war,  because  of  the  Russian 
funds  negotiated  abroad  and  quoted 
upon  the  'Changes  of  Europe  not 
cue-twentieth  part  is  held  in  Russia. 
With  reference  to  the  present 
war,  the  English  Press  has  barely 
dooe  justice  to  the  feelings  of 
Russia.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
bj  the  Imperial  family  and  their 
officers,  Turkey  in  Europe  is  looked 
upon  as  a  ground  for  the  extension 
of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  by  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  this  war  is  enthusiastically 
regarded  as  a  holy  battle,  in  which 
God  and  all  the  saints  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Slavonic  forces.  One 
master  evil  in  the  absolutist  system 
of  Russia  is  in  the  temptation  which 
it  presses  upon  statesmen  to  adopt 
a  sensational  policy  of  conquest. 
Where  there  is  no  representation  of 
the  people,  there  are  no  home-keep- 
ing roads  to  political  fame,  and  the 
imaginations  of  the  most  able  and 
ambitious  are  therefore  turned  from 
youth  to  thoughts  of  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy.  We  forced,  in  1856, 
such  terms  upon  Russia  as  no  peo- 
ple could  endure  when  there  was 
opportunity  to  break  them.  While 
the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and 
of  the  Bosphorus  supported  the 
powerful  ironclad  fleet  of  Turkey, 
Russia  was  bound  not  to  keep  in 
the  Black  Sea  more  than  six  steam- 
ships of  800  tons  maximum,  and 
four  light  despatch  vessels,  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons.  For  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  engagement 
she  left  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  repair ; 
and  when  in  1868  I  saw  the  new 
statue  of  Admiral  Lozroff,  the  ori- 
ginal founder  of  the  port,  raised  in 


a  scene  of  unexampled  ruin,  I  felt 
sure  that  Russia  had  in  prospect 
the  early  abrogation  of  this  offen- 
sive restriction.  Such  humiliation 
of  a  great  Power  appeared  to  many 
injudicious ;  but  few  were  aware 
until  the  publication  of  Lord  Rus- 
soll's  Recollections  that  Lord  Pal- 
in  erston  regarded  the  treaty  of 
1856  only  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  was  opened  to 
all  nations,  Russia  was  thrust  away 
from  its  banks  by  the  taking  from 
her  of  that  portion  of  Bessarabia 
which  was  then  annexed  to  Mol- 
davia, and  is  now  part  of  the 
Prussian  Prince  Charles*  dominion 
of  Rou  mania.  The  penal  clanse  of 
the  treaty  of  1856,  forcing  from  her 
this  unwholesome  home  of  the  cattle- 
plague,  which  is  said  to  originate 
in  the  plains  of  Bessarabia  from  the 
bite  of  a  black  spider,  Russia  would 
like  to  annul,  but  the  territories 
of  German  princes  are  not  easily 
diminished. 

By  the  whole  world,  the  war  in 
which  Servia  is  leading  against 
the  Tnrks  is  watched  with  an 
interest  wholly  disproportioned  to 
the  prior  regard  for  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey,  and  in  Russia 
this  feeling  is  intensified  to  a  de- 
gree which  is  certainly  not  appre- 
ciated in  England.  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  movement  of  Servia  is 
premature,  but  this  is  simply  a 
diplomatic  excuse  for  a  convenient 
policy  of  non-intervention.  When 
the  Tsar  and  the  Austrian  Kaiser 
met  lately  at  Bodenbach  and 
Reich s tad t,  they  were  probably 
sincere  in  their  unison  of  ideas. 
Yet  what  could  be  more  temporary, 
more  hand-to-mouth,  more  incon- 
clusive, than  the  policy  upon  which 
they  coincide  ?  •  It  is  likely  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  seo  Servia 
triumphant.  Probably  tbey  would 
rather  witness  a  vindictive  success 
on  the  side  of  the  Sultan,  who  has 
brought   legions    of  the   cruellest 
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soldiery  in  the  world  from   Asia 
and  Africa   to   dash  out  the  life 
from    his   insurrectionary   vassals. 
Success    on   the    part    of    Servia 
would  be  '  premature '   in  the  eyes 
of  Russia,   for  it  would  bo  more 
fatal  to  Pan. Slavism  than  failure. 
Were  Servia  triumphant,  Russian 
influence    on    the    Danube     must 
decline,   and    the    hopes    of    suc- 
cessive Ronmanotifs  with  regard  to 
European   Turkey    be    imperilled. 
Russia  wishes  to  be  the  patron,  the 
father,  the  possessor  of  the  Slavonic 
races   on  the  Danube,  not  to  see 
them  setting  up  in  the  business  of 
statecraft     for    themselves.      The 
notion  of  an  independent  Slavonic 
power    in     Belgrade — a    splendid 
situation    for    a  great  capital — is 
painful  to  Russia  as  it  is  to  Aus- 
tria,  and  on   the    surface    similar 
objections     are     presented.       But 
Austro-Hungary    and    Russia  are 
deadly  enemies  when  the  Russian 
idea  of  Pan- Slavism  is  discussed. 
Not  only  does  it  mean  that  Austro- 
Hungary  must    be    shorn   of   the 
large  Slavonic  territory  which  now 
belts    her    in    the  East,     but  the 
very  life  would  be  crushed  out  of 
her,   if   with    what     remained    of 
empire     she     stood    between    the 
realised  ideas  of   Pan- Germanism 
and  Pan- Slavism.   Were  victorious 
Servia  the  centre  of  South  Slavo- 
nism,  would  Croatia  rest  content 
to  be   Austrian,  would    Dalmatia 
look  to  Vienna  rather  than  to  Bel- 
grade ?      Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Count  Andrassy  are  sincere  enough 
in  their  unity  on   these   grounds. 
If  each  cannot  for  himself  promote 
the  policy  of  his  separate  empire, 
then  both  are  for  non-intervention, 
and  would  rather   see  the  failure 
than  the  success  of   the  Slavonic 
revolt.      Servia,     the    protegSe   of 
Russia,    Servia     the     unattractive 
vassal  of  Turkey;   better  so,   say 
the    Imperial  quartett    at    Reich- 
stadt,  than  a  young  pretender  and 
a  rival,  firing  Slavonic  hearts  with 
insubordination  to  Imperial  Crowns. 


They  prefer  that  Servia  should 
be  beaten  back  within  her  bor- 
ders, faint  with  loss  of  blood 
and  money,  a  suppliant  once 
more  for  their  intervention  and 
patronage. 

The  Tsar,  a  nervous  invalid,  would 
be  content  to  see  something  like  the 
status  quo  resumed,  and   that  his 
Chancellor  should  watch  the  inevit- 
able decay  of  Turkey,  losing  no  op- 
portunity of  furthering  Russian  in- 
fluence.   But  he  is  not  the  master  of 
•events,  and  he  knows  something  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  despotic 
rale  is  based.      Even  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  would  totter  and 
might  fall  in  exile  were  his  people 
baulked  in  a  frantic  coarse  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  which  is  always 
the  outward  manifestation  of  their 
national  ideas.     And  the  storm  is 
rising.      Victory   on    the    side  of 
Turkey    may    leave    Servia  in   a 
position    which    will    admit   of  a 
pacification   negotiated  by  Russia 
in     concert     with    other    Powers, 
wherein  the  Tsar's  magnanimity  and 
supremacy  may  seem  so  apparent  as 
to  satisfy  the  pride  and  quell  the 
excitement  of  his   people.     But  if 
the  non-Mussulmans  of  Turkey  are 
resolved,  as  many  hope  and  trust 
they  are,  that  they  will  submit  to  no 
terms  of  peace  which  re-impose  the 
foreign  domination  of    the    Turk- 
ish Empire  with  its  alien  soldiery ; 
that  if  they  are  beaten  in  the  field 
they  will  continue  in  the  mountains 
harassing  and  fatal,   because  con- 
tinuous, warfare — the  solution  of  this 
1  question/  as  it  is   called,  which 
troubles,     and    must    increasingly 
trouble  Europe  until  it  is  settled 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  will  soon  be  brought  about. 
The    supreme    interests   of   the 
world  at  large  demand  some  perma- 
nent settlement.     It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  imagine  a  state 
of  things  more  injurious  than  that 
armed  and    strained    peace  which 
is  no  peace,  which  must  follow  any 
reversion  to  the  position  of  1875. 
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Never  again  can  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire become  even  so  respectable  a 
Power  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  men  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
Englishmen  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  action  of  their  Government, 
bot  they  feel  it  unendurable  that 
throughout  the  world  they  shonld 
be  referred  to  as  the  friends  of 
Turkey.  They  have  no  objection  to 
maintaining  acquaintance  with  such 
a  Power  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  form  part  of  the  political 
sj-stem  of  Europe,  but  friend- 
ship is  another  matter.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  •  aro  apt  to  be 
known  by  their  friends,  and  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  jealous  for  the 
reputation  of  their  country,  have  a 
natural  aversion  to  be  regarded  as 
the  particular  and  bosom  friends  of 
Turkey.  They  have  learnt  some- 
thing more  of  the  Mahomed  an 
Tlfjime  than  they  knew  in  1853- 
1856.  The  Ottoman  Power  in 
Europe  is  fulfilling  the  measure  of 


its  iniquity.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  more  revolting — the  importation 
of  semi-savages  from  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor  to  slaughter  the  Euro- 
pean subjects  of  the  Porte  because 
they  object  to  a  condition  of  govern- 
ment under  which  any  other  Euro- 
pean people  would  instantly  and 
successfully  rebel,  or  the  attitude 
of  the  Powers  which  the  satirical 
press  rightly  represent  as  a  prize 
ring.  But  the  vulgarest  pugilistic 
encounter  is  chivalry  itself  com- 
pared with  this.  The  great  Powers 
are  watching  a  fight  in  which  on 
the  one  side  are  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples which  civilised  countries  have 
accepted  as  the  true  and  the  only 
trustworthy  basis  of  government, 
while  on  the  other  is  a  force  which 
expresses  without  concealment,  and 
with  no  possibility  of  mistake,  all 
that  is  most  hateful  and  most  op- 
posed to  the  ruling  maxims  of 
government  in  Europe. 

Arthur  Arnold^ 
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SOCIETY  IN  ITALY  IN  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC. 


.  TTTHETHER  free  institutions 
YY  create  good  citizens,  or 
whether  conversely  free  institutions 
are  only  possible  where  the  citizens 
are  good  already  and  wither  up 
and  perish  as  private  virtue  decays, 
is  a  question  which  will  continue  to 
be  agitated  as  long  as  political 
society  continues.  The  science  of 
history  ought  to  answer  it,  but  the 
science  of  history  is  silent  or 
ambiguous  where,  if  it  could  tell 
us  anything  at  all,  it  would  be  able 
to  speak  decidedly.  Philosophers 
unfortunately  commence  their 
speculations  with  theories  which 
they  form  from  observation  of  what 
is  round  them.  They  go  back  over 
the  past  only  to  find  such  facts  as 
harmonise  with  conceptions  already 
formed,  and,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  they  are  swayed  negatively 
or  positively  by  the  prevailing 
currents  of  contemporary  opinion. 
They  are  either  the  exponents  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  common  crowd, 
which  is  too  self-confident  to 
tolerate  the  possibility  that  it  may 
be  mistaken,  or  they  fly  into  mere 
contradiction  with  an  impatience 
no  less  fatal  to  the  value  of  the 
inclusions  at  which  they  arrive. 
Those  who  have  studied  more  con- 
scientiously the  influences  which 
have  determined  their  own  con- 
victions will  be  the  last  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  control  of 
forces  which  they  recognise  as 
universal  and  irresistible.  The 
foreground  of  human  life  is  the 
only  part  of  it  which  we  can 
examine  with  real  exactness.  As 
the  distance  recedes  details  dis- 
appear in  shadow,  or  resolve  them- 
selves into  outlines.  We  turn  to 
contemporary  books  and  records,  but 
we  lose  in  light  and  in  connection 
with  other  things  what  we  gain  in 


minuteness.  The  accounts  of  their 
own  times  which  earlier  writers 
leave  to  us  are  coloured  in  turn  by 
their  opinions,  and  we  cannot  so 
reproduce  the  past  as  to  guard 
against  prejudices  which  governed 
those  writers  as  much  as  they 
govern  ourselves.  The  result, 
even  to  the  keenest  historical  sight, 
is  no  more  than  a  picture  which 
each  of  us  paints  for  himself  upon 
the  retina  of  his  own  imagination. 

These  conditions  of  our  nature 
warn  us  all,  if  we  are  wise,  against 
generalised  views  of  history.  We 
form  general  views.  This,  too, 
we  cannot  help,  unless  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  past  altogether. 
But  we  receive  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  They  do  not  repose  upon 
a  knowledge  of  facts  which,  can 
form  the  foundations  of  a  science. 
We  see  certain  objects ;  but  we  see 
them  not  as  they  were,  but  fore- 
shortened by  distance  and  coloured 
by  the  atmosphere  of  time.  The 
impression,  before  it  arrives  in  our 
minds,  has  been  half  created  by 
ourselves.  Therefore  it  is  that 
from  philosophy  of  history,  from 
attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  earlier  generations  by  referring 
them  to  general  principles,  we  turn 
with  weariness  and  distrust.  We 
find  more  interest  in  taking  ad. 
vantage  of  those  rare  occasions 
where  we  can  apply  a  telescope  to 
particular  incidents,  and  catch  a. 
sight  of  small  fractions  of  the  actual 
doings  of  our  fellow-mortals,  where 
accident  enables  us  to  examine  them 
in  detailed  pattern.  We  may  obtain 
little  in  this  way  to  convince  oax* 
judgment,  but  we  can  satisfy  an 
innocent  curiosity,  and  we  can 
sometimes  see  enough  to  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  universal  con- 
elusions. 
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We  know,  for  instance  (so  far 
as  we  can  speak  of  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  an  epoch), 
that    the    early  commonwealth  of 
Borne  was  distinguished  by  remark- 
able purity  of  manners;   that  the 
marriage    tie    was    singularly    re- 
spected;   that  the    Latin   yeomen 
who  were   the    backbone    of    the 
community    were   industrious  and 
laborious,     that    they    lived    with 
frugality     and     simplicity,       and 
brought    up    their    children  in   a 
humble  fear  of  God  or  of  the  Gods 
as  rulers  to  whom  they  would  one 
day  have  to  give  an  account.    That 
the  youth  of  a  plant  which  grew  so 
sturdily  was  exceptionally  healthy 
is  no  more  than  we  should  naturally 
infer,  and  that  the  fact  was  so  is 
confirmed   to  us    both  by  legend 
and  authentic  record.     The  change 
of    manners  is  assumed  by  some 
persons    to    have    come    in    with 
the  Caesars.    Virtue  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  so  long  as  liberty 
survived,  and  the  perfidy  and  pro- 
fligacy  of    which    we    read    with 
disgust  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  are 
regarded     as     the     offspring     of 
despotism.     With  the  general  state 
of  European  morals  under  the  first 
centuries   of    the  Empire  we    are 
extremely  ill-acquainted.     Tacitus 
and  Juvenal  describe  the  society  of 
the  capital.     Of  life  in  the  country 
and  in  the  provincial  towns  they 
tell  us  next  to  nothing.     If  we  may 
presume   that  the  Messajinas  had 
their  imitators  in  the  provinces ;  if 
we  may  gather  from  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  that  the  morals  of  Corinth 
for  instance  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  special  excellence,  yet  there 
was    virtue    or    desire  of   virtue 
enough    in    the     world    to    make 
possible  the  growth  of  Christianity. 
Accident,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
preserved  the  fragments  of  a  drama 
of  real  life,  which  was  played  out 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
partly  in  Rome  itself,  partly  in  a 
provincial  city  in  South  Italy,  from 
which  it  would    appear  that    the 


ancient  manners  were  already 
everywhere  on  the  decline ;  that 
institutions  suited  to  an  age  when 
men  were  a  law  to  themselves 
could  not  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming wicked  if  they  were  in- 
clined, and  only  saved  them  from 
punishment  when  they  had  deserved 
it.  The  broken  pieces  of  the  story 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
actions  are  preserved ;  the  actors  are 
little  more  than  names.  The  flesh  and 
blood,  the  thoughts  that  wrought 
in  the  brain,  the  passions  that 
boiled  in  the  veins — these  are  dry 
as  the  dust  of  a  mummy  from 
an  Egyptian  catacomb.  Though 
generations  pass  away,  however, 
the  earth  at  least  remains.  We 
cannot  see  the  old  nations,  but  we 
can  stand  where  they  stood ;  we  can 
look  on  the  landscape  on  which 
they  looked;  we  can  watch  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  chasing  one 
another  on  the  .  same  mountain 
slopes ;  we  can  listen  to  the  ever- 
lasting music  of  the  same  water- 
falls ;  we  can  hear  the  same  surf 
far  off  lapping  upon  the  beach. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  then  to 
the  Neapolitan  town  of  Larino,  not 
far  from  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In 
the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  we 
can  recognise  the  Roman  hands 
that  once  were  labouring  there. 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  is  the  year 
88  before  Christ,  when  Caesar  was 
a  boy  of  twelve,  when  the  Social 
War  had  just  been  ended  by  Sylla, 
and  Marius  had  fled  from  Rome, 
to  moralize    amidst    the  ruins-  of 
Carthage.    Larino,  like  most  of  the 
Samnite  towns,  had  taken  part  with 
the  patriots.      Several  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  had  fallen  in 
battle.    They  had  been  defeated,  but 
their  cause  had  survived.      Sum- 
moned to  Asia  to  oppose  Mithridates, 
Sylla  had  postponed  his  revenge,  and 
had  conceded  at  least  some  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Italians  had  been 
in  arms.    The  leaders  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  their  estates  escaped 
confiscation.      The  two  families  of 
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highest  consequence  in  Larino  were 
the  Cluentii  and  the  Aurii.  Both 
were  in  mourning.  Lucius  Cluen- 
tius,  who  had  commanded  the  insur- 
gent army  in  Campania,  had  been 
killed  at  Nola.  Marcus  Aurius 
had  not  returned  to  Larino  at  the 
Peace,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Com- 
mon political  sympathies  had  drawn 
the  survivors  together,  and  they 
were  further  connected  by  marriage. 
There  remained  of  the  Cluentii  a 
widowed  mother  named  Sassia,  with 
two  children,  Aulus  Cluentius 
Avitus,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  his 
sister  Cluentia,  a  year  yoanger. 
Dinea,  the  mother  of  the  Aurii, 
was  a  widow  also.  Dinea  had  been 
the  sister  of  Sassia's  husband,  and 
was  therefore  herself  a  Cluentia. 
She  had  four  children,  all  some 
years  older  than  their  cousins — 
Marcos  Annus,  whom  she  believed 
to  be  dead ;  Numerius  Aurius ;  Cnams 
Magius  Aurius ;  and  a  daughter, 
Magia. 

The  Aurii  had  relations  of  the 
same  name  at  Larino — Aurius  Me- 
linus,  Cains  Mel  inns,  and  several 
others.  The  Cluentii  were  the  last 
of  their  race.  Both  families  were 
rich.  The  wealth  which  had  poured 
into  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  the 
East  had  filtered  over  Italy.  These 
provincial  magistrates  lived  with 
comforts  which  would  have  made 
Cato  shudder,  in  handsome  villas,  and 
waited  upon  by  retinues  of  slaves. 
Otherwise  scandal  had  no  harm  to  say 
of  either  Aurii  or  Cluentii.  They 
were  honoured  for  their  patriotism, 
and  beloved  for  their  private  vir- 
tues. 

A  third  family  at  Larino,  the 
Oppianici,  though  also  connected 
with  the  Aurii,  belonged  to  the 
opposite  faction.  Caius  Oppianicus, 
the  younger  of  two  brothers,  was 
married  to  Dinea's  daughter  Magia. 
Statins  Alb'inus  Oppianicus  the 
elder,  and  the  head  of  the  clan, 
had  been  three  times  married:  first 
to  a  sister  of  Dinea,  who  had  died, 


leaving  him  with  a  son ;  next,  to  a 
lady  named  Papia,  who  bore  him  a 
son  also,  and  whom  he  had  divorced; 
lastly,  to  Nbvia,  who  was  for  the 
present  living  with  him  and  had 
brought  him  a  third  son,  an  infant. 
He  had  squandered  his  own  fortune 
and  the  fortune  of  his  first  wife, 
whom  he  was  suspected  of  having 
poisoned.  He  had  since  been  living 
by  his  wits,  and  had  figured  unplea- 
santly in  a  late  trial  at  Rome.  A 
foolish  youth  of  Larino,  appropri- 
ately named  Asinius,  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Like  Iago,  who  made  his  fool  his 
purse,  Oppianicus  took  possession 
of  Asinius,  carried  him  to  Rome 
to  see  the  world,  and  launched  him 
among  the  taverns  and  the  gam- 
bling houses.  A  confederate,  Avi- 
lius,  a  Larinate  also,  made  a  third 
in  the  party ;  and  one  night,  when 
Asinius  was  absent  with  a  female 
companion  with  whom  they  were 
assured  that  he  would  remain  till 
morning,  Aviliua  affected  to  be 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  said  that  he 
must  make  his  will.  A  notary  and 
witnesses  were  introduced  to  whom 
the  persons  of  Avilius  and  Asinius 
were  alike  unknown.  Avilius  be- 
queathed all  his  property  to  Oppi- 
anicus, signed  his  name  Asinius, 
and  then  recovered.  The  true 
Asinius  was  waylaid  and  killed 
a  few  days  after.  Oppianicus 
produced  the  will,  claimed  the  es- 
tate, and  obtained  it — not,  however, 
without  some  notice  having  been 
drawn  to  the  matter  which  might 
have  ended  unpleasantly  for  him. 
Suspicions  had  been  aroused,  it  does 
not  appear  how.  Avilius  was  ar- 
rested and  carried  before  one  of  the 
city  magistrates,  to  whom  in  his 
terror  he  confessed  the  truth.  For- 
tunately for  Oppianicus,  the  magis- 
trate was  discreet  and  not  inacces- 
sible. The  spoils  were  divided  and 
the  affair  was  hushed  up,  but  it  had 
naturally  been  much  talked  of  at 
Larino.  Oppianicus  had  been  looked 
on  askance ;  in  the  matter  of  fortune 
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he  was  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
he  was  on  the  look-oat  for  the  near- 
est  means  of  improving  his  circum- 
stances. 

He  was  a  man,  it  appears,  of 
considerable  personal  attractions. 
He  had  made  himself  agreeable  to 
his  brother's  wife  Magia,  and  had 
seduced  her.  Her  brother  Nu  me- 
nus canght  a  fever  and  suddenly 
died,  leaving  his  share  of  the 
Annan  property  to  his  brother 
Cdsbqs  Magius. 

Cnarns  Magius  fell  ill  also  very 
soon  after.  He,  perhaps,  suspected 
the  cause  of  his  sickness.  At  any 
rate  he  had  seen  with  alarm  and 
suspicion  his  sister's  intimacy  with 
a  person  of  so  questionable  a  cha- 
racter as  Albinus  Oppianicus.  His 
alarms  were  not  diminished  when 
her  husband  Caius  Oppianicus  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  from  some 
unexplained  visitation ;  and  growing 
rapidly  worse,  and  feeling  that  his 
own  end  was  not  far  off,  he  sent  for 
his  sister,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother  Dinea  he  questioned  her  as 
to  whether  she  was  with  child.  She 
assured  him  that  it  was  so.  She 
half  satisfied  him  that  she  was 
herself  innocent  of  guilt,  and  that 
Cains  Oppianicus,  and  not  his  bro- 
ther, was  the  father.  He  made  a 
will  bequeathing  the  whole  inherit- 
ance which  had  fallen  to  him  to  this 
child  as  soon  as  it  should  be  born. 
He  appointed  his  mother,  Dinea, 
the  guardian,  lest  Albinus  Oppi- 
anicus should  interfere.  If  the 
child  should  miscarry,  or  should 
not  survive,  Dinea  and  Magia  were 
then  to  divide  the  estates  between 
them. 

The  arrangement  had  scarcely 
been  completed  when  Cneeus  Magius 
died  also.  Oppianicus  then  in- 
duced Magia  to  take  a  medicine 
which  produced  abortion.  Magia 
and  Dinea  became  thus  coheiresses, 
and  Oppianicus  saw  almost  within 
his  reach  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  family. 

At  this  moment  a  stranger  ap- 


peared in  Larino  who  brought  news 
that  the  elder  brother,  Marcus,  was 
still  alive.  He  had  not  been  killed 
as  report  had  said,  but  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  confined 
with  hard  labour  at  a  convict  sta- 
tion in  the  North  of  Italy.  The 
story  was  not  improbable,  and  the 
new  comer  produced  credible  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 
He  gave  Dinea  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  who  bad  seen 
Marcus  Aurius,  and  could  find  him. 
The  hope  that  she  had  still  a  son 
surviving  came  to  comfort  her  in 
her  desolation,  and  she  despatched 
friends  to  discover  him,  purchase 
his  release,  and  restore  him  to  her. 
So  unpleasant  a  discovery  came 
inopportunely  for  the  schemes  of 
Oppianicus;  but  he  lost  neither 
heart  nor  presence  of  mind.  He 
made  acquaintance  with  the 
stranger,  purchased  his  help,  and 
induced  him  to  vary  his  account, 
and  throw  Dinea  on  a  false  scent.  He 
sent  off  a  confederate  to  gain  the 
parties  in  the  North  and  mislead  the 
mother's  messengers,  while  others 
were  dispatched  to  obtain  true 
directions  from  them,  to  find  out 
Marcus  Aurius,  and  assassinate  Him. 
The  game  was  dangerous,  however, 
so  long  as  Dinea  lived.  She  had 
Aurian  kinsmen  in  Larino  who 
were  powerful,  and  to  whom  she 
might  possibly  appeal.  He  was 
aware  that  her  suspicions  would 
turn  upon  Himself  as  soon  as  she 
should  hear  that  her  son  could  not 
be  found,  and  he  thought  it  better 
to  anticipate  future  trouble  by  re- 
moving her  at  once.  She  was 
growing  old,  and  her  health  had 
been  shaken  by  sorrow  and  anxiety. 
Oppianicus  recommended  to  her  the 
assistance  of  a  physician  of  whose 
skill  he  professed  to  have  had  ex- 
perience. Dinea  declined  his  ad- 
vice, and  sent  for  another  doctor 
from  Ancona,  whom  Oppianicus  had 
some  difficulty  in  gaining  over  to 
his  purpose.  He  succeeded  at  last, 
however,  with  a  bribe  of  four  thou- 
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sand  pounds,  and  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  poisoned.  Before  she 
died  she,  too,  made  a  will ;  but 
Oppianions  destroyed  it.  His 
agents  in  the  North  sent  him  word 
that  his  work  had  been  successfully 
done.  Marcus  Aurius  had  been 
found  and  killed,  and  all  traces  were 
destroyed  by  which  his  fate  could 
be  discovered.  Oppianicus  at  once 
divorced  his  present  wife,  married 
Magia,  and  took  possession  of  the 
estates  in  her  name. 

He  had  played  his  cards  skilfully; 
but  again,  as  with  his  adventure 
at  Rome,  without  having  succeeded 
perfectly  in  averting  suspicion 
from  himself.  Many  eyes,  no 
doubt,  were  watching  him.  The 
Larinates  could  not  see  with  com- 
plaisance the  entire  disappearance 
of  one  of  their  most  honoured  fami- 
lies, and  the  Aurian  estates  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  blemished  and 
bankrupt  adherent  of  the  Oligarchic 
faction.  The  messengers  sent  by 
Dinea  reported  that  they  could  not 
discover  Marcus  Aurius ;  but  they 
had  found  that  secret  efforts  had 
been  made  to  baffle  them.  They  had 
ascertained  that  Oppianicus  had 
been  concerned  in  those  efforts,  and 
they  wrote  to  Larino,  charging  him 
with  foul  play.  Dinea  being  dead, 
the  letters  were  taken  to  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  family,  Aurius 
Melinus. 

This  Aurius  Melinus  had  already 
appeared  before  the  Larinate  public 
in  a  not  very  creditable  manner. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  father 
he  had  married  Cluentia,  daughter 
of  the  widow  Sassia,  and  sister  of 
Aulus  Cluentius  Avitus.  Sassia, 
who  was  a  licentious,  unprincipled 
woman,  became  enamoured  of  her 
son-in-law.  Under  the  ancient 
Roman  law,  the  marriage  tie  had 
been  as  indissoluble  as  in  the 
strictest  Christian  community.  But 
the  restraint  of  marriage,  like  every 
other  check  on  the  individual  will, 
had  gone  down  before  the  progress 
of  democracy.     To  divorce  a  wife 


was  now  as  easy  as  to  change  a 
dress.  The  closest  affinity  was  no 
longer  an  obstacle  to  a  new  con- 
nection.  Sassia  succeeded  in  en- 
chanting her  son-in-law.  The 
daughter  was  divorced,  and  the 
mother  was  installed  in  her  place. 
Public  opinion,  though  degene- 
rate, was  not  entirely  corrupted. 
The  world  of  Larino  considered  it- 
self outraged  by  what  it  still  re- 
garded as  incest.  Aulas  Cluentius, 
the  son,  took  his  mother's  conduct 
so  much  to  heart  that  he  refused  to 
see  either  her  or  her  husband,  and 
the  domestic  scandal  had  created 
almost  as  much  agitation  as  the 
tragedy  of  Dinea  and  her  children. 
The  two  vicious  streams  were  now 
to  unite.  Aurius  Melinus,  perhaps 
to  recover  the  esteem  of  his  fellow, 
citizens,  put  himself  forward  to  de- 
mand justice  against  the  murderers 
of  his  kinsmen.  He  called  a  public 
meeting;  he  read  aloud  in  the 
Assembly  the  letters  from  the  North 
denouncing  Oppianicus.  He  de- 
manded an  immediate  investigation. 
If  his  cousin  Marcus  was  no  longer 
alive,  he  charged  Oppianicus  with 
having  assassinated  him. 

Suspicions  already  rife  turned  to 
certainty.  The  people  rose.  They 
rushed  to  Oppianicus's  house  to  seize 
and  tear  him  in  pieces.  Exceptional 
villains  appear  at  times  to  be  the 
special  care  of  Providence,  as  if 
they  had  a  work  given  them  to  do 
and  might  not  perish  till  it  was 
accomplished.  Oppianicus  had  fled ; 
and  unhappily  a  political  revolu- 
tion had  not  only  provided  him  with 
a  sure  refuge,  but  with  means  ret 
more  fatal  of  adding  to  his  crimes. 

in  Asia,  Mams  had  returned  to  a  se- 
venth Consulship,  and  the  democracy 
had  enjoyed  a  brief  and  sanguinary 
triumph  ;  but  Matins  was  dead,  and 
Sylla  had  returned  a  conqueror, 
and  the  name  of  every  eminent  ad- 
vocate of  popular  rights  was  now 
entered  on  a  proscription  list.  Sylla^ 
lieutenant,  Quintns  Metellus,was  en- 
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camped  not  far  from  Larino.  Oppiani- 
cus threw  himself  on  MetelluB's' 
protection,  representing* himself  per- 
haps, as  the  victim  of  a  popular  com- 
motion. Metelhis  sent  him  on  to  the 
Dictator,  and  from  Sylla  he  received 
a  commission  to  purge  Larino  of  its  • 
'  suspected  citizens,  to  remove  the 
magistrates,  and  to  execute  every 
one  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Marian  faction.  In  the  haste 
of  tie  time  he  was  allowed  to  draw 
the  list  of  the  proscribed  himself, 
and  to  enter  upon  it  both  his  open 
enemies  and  the  accomplices  of  his 
crimes,  whose  too  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  he  had  reason  to  fear. 
Annas  Metinus  perished,  and  every 
remaining'  member  of  the  Aurian 
kindred.  Sextus  Vibrius  perished, 
who  had  been  his  instrument  in 
hiding  the  traces  of  Marcus  Aurius 
and  murdering  him.  The  pro- 
scribed were  seized  and  killed  with- 
oat  being  allowed  to  speak;  and 
thus  at- one  blow  Oppianicus  was 
able  to  rid  himself  of  everyone 
▼hose  vengeance  he  had  to  fear, 
and  of  the  only  witness  by  whom 
the  worst  of  his  crimes  could  be 
brought  home  to  him. 

For  his  services  to  Sylla  he  was 
probably  rewarded  further  out  of 
the  estates  of  bis  victims,  and  by 
a  series  of  enormous  crimes,  which 
even  in  that  bad  time  it  is  to  be 
hoped  could- not  be  easily  paralleled, 
he  had  become  the  most  opulent 
*od  most  powerful  citizen  of  his 
Dan>e  town* 

Oppianicus  had  obtained  all  that 
he  had  desired,  but  he  found,  as  all 
aortals  find,  that  the  enjoyment  had 
been  in  the-  pursuit— that  the  prize 
when  won  still  failed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Happiness  was  still 
Ijing  before- him,  almost  within  his 
grasp,  hut  still  eluding  it;  Perhaps 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  her 
mothef ,  and  her  brothers,  may  have 
ate  uneasily  upon  Magia.  At  any 
rate  he  had  grown  weary  of  Magia. 
She  too  was  now  cleared  away,  to 
flfeke  room  for  a  more  suitable  com- 


panion.    On  the  death  of  Aurius 
Melinus,  Sassia  was  again  a  widow,-* 
and  Oppianicus  became  a  editor  for. 
her  hand.     It  was  true  that  he  had  • 
killed  her  husband,  but  he  swore, 
like  Richard,  that  he  had  done  it 
*  to  help  her  to  a  better  husband/ 
It  was    Sassia's    ' heavenly  face' 
which  had  Bet  him  on,  and  Sasafeb- 
listened,  not  unfavourably.     There- 
were  difficulties,    however,   which 
had  first  to  be  removed.     Sassia* 
was  rich,- and  in  a  position  to  make- 
conditions.      Oppianicus  had  three- 
children,  whose  mothers  she  may 
have  disliked,  or  whom  she  expected 
that  she  would   find  in  her  way. 
She  was  willing  to   tolerate    the 
eldest,  who  bore  his  father's  name, 
but  she  refused  to  marry  him  till; 
the  two  little  ones   had  been  re-* 
moved. 

The  horrible  woman  was  showing 
herself  a  suitable  mate  for  Oppiani- 
cus. Her  wealth,  her  person,  per- 
haps this  last  proof  of  the  hardiness 
of  her  disposition,  determined  him 
to  secure  her  on  her  own  terms. 
One  of  his  little  boys  was  being 
brought  up  with  his  mother  at- 
Theano.  He  sent  for  the  child  to 
Larino.  In  the  night  it  was  taken 
ill  and  died,  and  to  prevent  enquiry 
into  the  manner  of  its  death,  the 
body  was  burnt  before  dawn  the  next 
morning.  Two  days  after  the  other 
little  boy  died  with  as  mysterious 
suddenness;  and  Sassia  became 
Oppianicus's  wife. 

These  fresh  atrocities  could  not 
be  perpetrated  without  notice.  The 
people  of  Larino  shuddered  and 
muttered.  They  could  not  chal- 
lenge the  favourite  of  Sylla,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  who 
had  the  local  authority  in  his  hands 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Dictator 
at  Rome ;  but  they  shrank  from 
contact  with  him.  They  avoided 
both  him  and  his  wife  as  if  they" 
had  the  plague.  Young  Oluentius 
especially  held  aloof  from  his  mother 
more  sternly  than  ever,  and  would 
neither  speak  to  her  nor  see  her. 
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At  length  Sylla  died ;  the  middle 
classes  through  Italy  drew  their 
breath  freely  again,  and  at  Larino 
as  elsewhere  the  people  could  ven- 
ture to  make  their  voices  heard. 
There  was  in  the  town  an  ancient 
and  venerable  college  of  Priests  of 
Mars,  a  sort  of  Cathedral  Chapter. 
The  priests  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise  as  a  result  of  the  Italian 
war.  It  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  Marias.  It  had  been  taken 
away  again  by  Sylla.  And  now  that 
Sylla  was  gone,  a  deputation  from 
the  town  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
to  petition  for  its  restoration.  With 
this  deputation,  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, went  young  Aulus  Cluentius, 
who  was  then  acquiring  fame  as  a 
public  speaker,  and  he  soon  attracted 
notice  at  Borne  by  his  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  Chapter.  Op- 
pianicus,  who  had  been  Sylla's  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  the  dis- 
franchisement in  Larino,  had  his 
own  good  reasons  for  dreading  to 
see  his  work  overthrown.  With 
the  restoration  of  political  liberty 
municipal  self-government  would 
be  restored  along  with  it.  He 
feared  Cluentius  on  personal 
grounds  as  well  as  political.  He 
saw  in  him  his  future  accuser,  and 
he  had  a  further  motive  of  another 
kind  for  wishing  to  destroy  him. 
Cluentius  had  not  yet  made  his  will, 
for  he  would  not  leave  his  fortune 
to  his  mother,  and  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  make  a  disposition 
in  which  her  name  should  not  be 
mentioned .  In  the  absence  of  a  will 
she  was  his  heir  at  law.  It  was  but 
one  more  murder  and  Oppianicus 
would  at  once  quit  himself  of  a 
dangerous  antagonist,  gratify  his 
wife,  and  add  the  lands  of  the 
Cluentii  to  the  vast  estates  which 
he  had  accumulated  already. 

Cluentius  was  out  of  health. 
Cleophantus,  the  physician  by  whom 
he  was  attended,  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nence and  character,  whom  it  was 
unsafe  to  approach  by  the  means 
which  he  had  used  so  successfully 


in  the  poisoning  of  Dinea.  But 
Cleophantus  had  a  slave  who 
worked  in  his  laboratory  whom 
Oppianicus  calculated  on  finding 
corruptible,  and  the  assistant  by 
whom  medicines  are  made  up  is 
in  such  cases  as  useful  as  his 
principal.  He  did  not  think  it  • 
prudent  to  appear  in  person,  but  a 
patrician  friend,  one  of  the  Fa- 
bricii,  undertook  the  business  for 
him ;  and  Fabricius  felt  his  way 
with  the  slave  through  his  freed- 
man  Scamander. 

Villains  have  an  instinct  for  re- 
cognising one  another,  and  rarely 
make  mistakes  in  the  character  of 
the  persons  whom  they  address. 
The  necessary  tact,  however,  was 
wanting  to  Scamander ;  and  in  the 
class  of  wretches  who  were  bought 
like  sheep  in  the  market,  and  might 
be  flung  at  pleasure  into  the  fish, 
ponds  to  feed  the  aristocrats'  lam- 
preys, a  degree  of  virtue  was 
found  at  last  which  was  to  bring 
Oppianicus's  atrocities  to  a  close. 
Diogenes — so  the  slave  was  called 
— received  Scamander' s  overtures 
with  apparent  acquiescence.  He 
list3ned,  drew  Scamander  on  to 
renal  the  name  of  his  employers, 
and  then  whispered  the  story  to  his 
master.  Cleophantus  carried  it  to 
Cluentius.  An  honest  Senator, 
Marcus  Bibrius,  was  taken  into 
counsel;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Oppianicus  should  be  played  with 
till  he  had  committed  himself,  when 
punishment  could  at  last  overtake 
him.  Diogenes  kept  up  his  corre- 
spondence with  Scamander,  and  pro- 
mised to  ad  minister  the  poison  as  soon 
as  he  was  provided  with  materials. 
It  was  arranged  that  Cluentius 
should  purchase  Diogenes,  that  he 
might  have  a  skilled  attendant  to 
wait  upon  him  in  his  illness.  The 
conspiracy  would  then  be  carried 
on  under  Cluentius's  own  roof, 
where  the  proceedings  could  be 
conveniently  watched,  and  conver- 
sations be  overheard.  Oppianicus 
was  outmanoeuvred  at  last.    Both 
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he  and  Fabricius  were  tempted  to 
betray  themselves.  The  poison*  was 
conveyed  to  Diogenes ;  the  money 
which  was  to  pay  for  the  murder 
was  brought  to  him,  and  received 
in  the  presence  of  concealed  wit- 
nesses. The  criminals  were  caught 
red-handed,  without  room  for  de- 
nial or  concealment.  They  were 
seized  and  denounced,  and  brought 
to  immediate  trial. 

Horrible  crimes  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  so  frequent  in  this 
world  that  they  have  no  permanent 
interest  for  us ;  and,  unless  they 
have  been  embalmed  in  poetry,  or 
are  preserved  by  the  exceptional 
genius  of  accomplished  historians, 
the  memory  of  them  rarely  survives 
a  single  generation.  The  tragedies 
of  Larino  would  have  passed  into 
oblivion  with  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  and  shuddered 
at  them.  Posterity,  if  it  cared  to 
recollect,  would  have,  had  their 
curiosity  and  their  sense  of  justice 
satisfied  if  they  could  have  learned 
that  the  chief  villain  was  detected 
and  punished  at  last ;  and  to  revive 
an  interest  in  a  detailed  chapter  of 
human  wickedness  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  would  have  been 
alike  superfluous  and  impossible. 
The  story,  however,  now  assumes 
featnres  of  deeper  importance. 
Oppianicus  and  his  victims  are 
nothing  to  us.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  is  of 
undying  consequence  to  the  politi- 
cal student ;  and  other  thousands 
of  years  will  still  have  to  pass 
before  we  shall  cease  to  study  the 
most  minute  particulars  which  will 
interpret  to  us  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon.  The  judicial  investi- 
gation into  the  crimes  of  Oppianicus 
was  to  form  an  illustration  of  the 
incurable  corruption  of  the  Roman 
Senate;  and  that  Senate's  most 
brilliant  member  —  better  known 
to  English  schoolboys  than  the 
most  distinguished  modern  classic 
(Kikero  they  now  call  him ;  but  we 
are  too  old  to  learn  the  new  nomen- 


clature)— was  to  be  the  principal 
instrument  in  exposing  it. 

Criminal  trials  at  Rome  were 
conducted  before  a  body  of  judges 
or  jurymen,  the  selection  of  whom 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  contention  during  the  recent 
political  struggles.  The  privileged 
orders  affected  to  fear  that  justice 
would  be  degraded  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  was  extended  to 
persons  who  were  incompetent  for 
so  honourable  an  office.  The  people 
complained  that  their  lives  and 
properties  were  unsafe  in  the  hands 
of  proud,  extravagant,  and  cruel 
aristocrats.  The  Senators  declared 
that  if  members  of  their  own  order 
had  not  been  always  pure,  the  mid- 
dle classes  would  be  found  immea- 
surably worse.  The  middle  classes, 
without  laying  claims  to  superior 
virtue,  protested  that  the  Senators 
had  already  descended  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  abyss  of  dishonesty. 

That  the  office  of  a  judge,  at  any 
rate,  might  be  made  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  situations  which  the 
State  had  to  offer  was  made  appa- 
rent in  a  prosecution  which  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time  of  the 
Praetor  Verres  for  the  pluncler  of 
Sicily.  In  the  trial  of  Verres  it 
was  proved  that  the  Governor  of  a 
Roman  province  under  the  Repub- 
lic looked  on  his  period  of  office  as 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  for- 
tune by  extortion  and  the  public 
sale  of  justice.  To  be  successful, 
he  must  carry  off  three  times  as 
much  booty  as  he  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  retain.  A  third  had  to 
be  bestowed  in  buying  the  good- 
will of  the  consuls,  tribunes,  and 
other  magistrates;  a  third  in  cor- 
rupting the  juries,  when  he  was 
called  to  account  by  the  pillaged 
provincials;  the  remaining  part 
only  he  might  calculate  on  keeping 
for  himself. 

The  Court  which  was  to  try  the 
case  of  the  Larinates  was  composed 
of  thirty- two  Senators.  Cains 
Gracchus    had  granted   the  jury- 
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right  to  the  Equites;  but  it  had 
again  been  taken  from  them  by 
Sylla.  The  judges  were  now  ex- 
clusively patricians,  the  purest 
blood  of  which  Borne  had  to  boast. 
Scamander,  Fabricius,  and  Oppian- 
icus  were  indicted  successively  for 
conspiring  the  mtfrder  of  Clnentius. 
The  prisoners  were  tried  separately. 
Though  rumour  had  caught  hold 
of  some  features  of  the  story,  the 
circumstances  were  generally  un- 
known. Oppianicus,  through  his 
wealth  and  connections,  had  secured 
powerful  patrons  ;  and  Cicero,  who 
rarely  took  part  in  prosecutions, 
was  retained  in  the  first  instance  to 
defend  Scamander. 

Publius  Canutius  opened  the 
case  for  Cluentius ;  and  Cicero, 
though  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  very  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  a  bad  cause.  The  evidence 
was  absolutely  conclusive.  Sca- 
mander was  condemned,  and  Fabri- 
cius was  brought  to  the  bar.  Cicero 
withdrew  from  the  case  and  con- 
tented himself  with  watching  it. 
Fabricius's  brother,  Cepasius,  took 
his  place  as  advocate  ;  but  with  no 
better  success.  Fabricius,  too, 'was 
convicted,  but  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  result.  A 
unanimous  verdict  was  given  against 
Scamander ;  a  single  Senator,  called 
Stalenus,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
Fabricius.  There  was  no  more 
doubt  of  his  guilt  than  of  his  freed- 
man's.  The  evidence  against  them 
both  was  the  same.  Stalenus  had 
not  been  bribed,  for  Fabricius  was 
poor ;  but  he  intended  to  intimate 
to  the  rich  Oppianicus  that  he  was 
open  to  an  arrangement  when  his 
own  turn  should  come  on. 

Stalenus  was  a  man  of  conse- 
quence. He  had  been  quaestor,  and 
aspired  to  the  higher  offices  of 
State.  He  had  obtained  some 
notoriety  in  a  recent  civil  case  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
certain  Safinius  Ate  11  a.  Safinius 
had  the  worst  of  the  argument, 
and  Stalenus  had  boasted  that  for  a 


round  sum  of  money  he  could  pnr- 
chase  a  verdict  notwithstanding. 
The  money  was  given  to  him,  but 
Safinius  lost  his  cause,  and  ill- 
natured  persons  had  whispered  that 
Stalenus  had  kept  it  for  himself. 
Such  a  transaction,  however,  if  suc- 
cessful and  undetected,  might  pass 
for  a  stroke  of  cleverness.  At  all 
events  the  suspicions  attached  to  it 
had  not  interfered  with  the  further 
employment  of  this  ingenious  young 
nobleman.  He  was  merely  observed, 
and  anything  singular  in  his  conduct 
was  set  down  to  its  right  motive. 

Oppianicns's  case  might  well  he 
considered  desperate.  Scamander 
and  Fabricius  had  been  accessories 
only  to  a  single  attempt  at  murder. 
The  past  history  of  Oppianicus  had 
probably  been  alluded  to  gene- 
rally in  the  preliminary  trials.  He 
would  stand  at  the  bar  an  object  of 
general  abhorrence  for  various  other 
enormities,  and  the  proofs  which 
had  been  sufficient  to  condemn  his 
accomplices  would  tell  with  ten- 
fold force  against  their  instigator, 
whose  past  career  had  been  so  dark. 
In  the  vote  of  Stalenus  only  some 
glimmer  of  hope  remained.  The 
Court  adjourned  for  a  few  days. 
In  the  interval  Oppianicus  made 
Stalenus's  acquaintance,  and  they 
soon  understood  one  another. 
Stalenus  told  him  frankly  that  his 
situation  was  a  difficult  one,  and 
would  probably  be  expensive.  The 
judges  who  had  condemned  the 
other  prisoners  would  commit  mani- 
fest perjury  if  they  acquitted  Oppi- 
anicus. Public  feeling  being  excited, 
they  would  be  exposed  to  general 
opprobrium,  and  they  would  require 
to  be  well  paid  for  their  services. 
Still,  however,  he  thought  it  might 
be  managed.  He  knew  his  men, 
and  he  considered  that  he  could 
secure  fifteen  votes  out  of  the 
thirty-two,  which  in  addition  to  his 
own  would  be  sufficient.  Money 
only  was  necessary :  each  vote  would 
require  4.00Z. 

Oppianicus' s  fortune  would  be  of 
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little  use  to  him  if  he  was  convicted. 
Being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  not 
liable  to  a  sentence  of  death  from 
a  criminal  court,  but  exile  and  a  fine 
amounting  nearly  to  confiscation 
were  as  bad  or  possibly  worse.  He 
assented  to  Stalenus' s  terms,  and 
paid  into  his  hands  6,400?. 

It  was  understood  by  this  time 
that  a  negotiation  with  the 
prisoner  was  going  forward.  Stale- 
nus had  felt  his  way,  dropping  hints 
here  and  there  in  whatever  quarter 
they  were  likely  to  be  operative,  and 
at  length  the  corruptible  fifteen 
had  given  conditional  assurances 
that  they  might  be  relied  on.  But 
the  terms,  as  he  expected,were  high ; 
very  little  would  be  left  for  himself; 
and  he  began  to  reflect  that  with 
perfect  safety  he  might  keep  the 
whole  of  it.  The  honest  part  of 
the  jury  would,  he  thought,  un- 
doubtedly vote  for  a  conviction. 
Those  who  had  agreed  to  sell  their 
consciences  would  be  so  angry  if 
they  were  now  disappointed  that 
he  might  count  on  them  with  equal 
certainty,  and  it  would  be  in  vain 
that  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  such 
a  wretch  as  Oppianicus  would 
appeal  to  public  opinion.  No  one 
would  believe  him,  no  one  would 
pity  him.  Thus  the  night  before 
the  trial  came  on  he  informed  his 
friends  upon  the  jury  that  Oppiani- 
cus had  changed  his  mind,  and  that 
no  money  was  forthcoming.  They 
were  as  exasperated  as  he  hoped  to 
find  them.  He  was  himself  not 
suspected,  and  they  met  the  next 
day  in  court  with  a  most  virtuous 
resolution  that  justice  should  not 
be  baulked  of  its  object. 

The  voting  in  a  Roman  trial 
was  either  open  or  secret,  as  the 
Court  might  decide  for  itself. 
Oppianicus  not  relying  too  perfectly 
on  his  friends,  and  anxious  not  to 
be  cheated  of  the  wares  for  which 
he  had  paid,  demanded  that  each 
judge  should  give  his  verdict  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  tribune 
Quinctius,   who  was   secretly    his 


friend,  supported  him,  and  his 
request  was  agreed  to. .  Everyone 
was  aware  that  there  had  been 
bribery,  and  the  members  of  the 
jury  who  were  open  to  bribes  were 
generally  well  known.  It  was,  of 
course,  assumed  that  they  would 
vote  for  an  acquittal,  and  Stalenus 
and  his  friends  were  observed  with 
contemptuous  curiosity,  but  with- 
out a  doubt  of  what  their  judgment 
would  be. 

It  happened  that  Stalenus  was 
the  first  to  vote,  and  two  of  his 
intimate  associates  were  the  second 
and  third.  To  the  astonishment 
of  everyone,  all  three  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  voted 
guilty.  The  rest  of  the  judges, 
or  rather  the  respectable  portion 
of  them,  were  utterly  bewildered. 
The  theory  of  corruption  implies 
that  men  who  take  bribes  will 
generally  fulfil  their  contract,  nor 
again  do  men  usually  take  bribes  to 
vote  according  to  their  real  convic- 
tions. They  were  assured  that  Sta- 
lenus had  been  corrupted  to  give  a 
false  verdict.  They  thought  he  had' 
been  corrupted  by  Oppianicus;  but 
he  had  voted  against  Oppianicus; 
he  had  voted  for  Cluentius, — there- 
fore it  seemed  he  must  have  been 
bribed  by  Cluentius,  and  Oppianicus 
might  be  innocent  after  all.  Thus 
argued  the  outside  public  almost 
universally,  having  heard  the  story 
but  imperfectly.  Thus  argued 
even  a  section  of  the  judges  them- 
selves, and  in  their  confusion  five 
of  the  more  honest  of  them  actually 
voted  for  Oppianicus's  acquittal. 
The  larger  number  concluded  at  last 
that  they  must  go  by  the  evidence. 
Stalenus  and  his  friends  might 
have  taken  money  from  Cluentius. 
Cluentius  might  have  been  afraid 
to  trust  himself  entirely  to  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  But  corrup- 
tion could  not  alter  the  truth. 
Oppianicus  was  unquestionably 
guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  by 
a  large  majority. 

He  for  his  part  was  banished, 
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clamouring  that  he  was  betrayed, 
bat  unable,  as  Stalenus  expected, 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  his  sen- 
tence. In  modern  eyes  such  a 
punishment  was  immeasurably  too 
lenient.  To  a  Roman  who  wanted 
courage  to  end  his  misfortunes  with 
his  own  hand,  exile  was  held  to 
be  the  most  terrible  of  calamities. 
Csesar  pleaded  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
that  death  ended  all  things.  He 
would  have  them  live  and  suffer. 
'  Life,'  said  Cicero  on  the  present 
occasion,  '  was  worse  than  death 
to  Oppianicus.  No  one  believed 
any  longer  the  old  wives'  fable  of 
Tartarus.  Death  would  be  but  a 
happy  release  to  him.'  He  left 
Rome  to  wander  about  Italy,  as  if 
marked  with  a  curse.  Sassia  fol- 
lowed him  to  torment  him  with 
her  reproaches  and  infidelities. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding  his  horse 
threw  him.  He  was  mortally  in- 
jnred  and  died. 

So  ended  Oppianicus.  So,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  the  consequences 
of  his  various  villanies.  Political 
passions  were  again  rising.-  The 
people  in  Rome  and  out  of  it  were 
clamouring  to  the  skies  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Senate.  The 
story  went  abroad  that  a  senatorial 
jury  had  again  been  bribed ;  and 
being  without  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  case,  the  Roman  populace 
rushed  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  innocent  man  had  been 
condemned.  Oppianicus  had  pro- 
tested against  the  verdict,  and  had 
denounced  his  judges.  It  was 
enough.  The  verdict  was  indis- 
putably corrupt,  and  a  corrupt 
verdict,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  a  false  verdict. 

Quinctius  the  tribune,  Oppia- 
nicus's  friend,  encouraged  the  agi- 
tation. It  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  neglected  of  bringing  the 
Senate  into  disrepute.  Thrice  he 
harangued  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  Forum.  He  insisted  that 
the  degraded  Patricians  should  bo 


stripped  once  more  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  abused.  Clu- 
entius's  name  became  a  by-word. 
He  who  in  his  humble  way  had  been 
the  champion  of  his  own  towns- 
people was  identified  with  the  hated 
senatorial  monopoly.  So  furious 
were  the  people  that  for  eight  years, 
Cicero  says,  they  would  not  so 
much  as  listen  to  a  word  that 
could  be  said  for  him.  They  were 
not  contented  with  words.  Every 
senator  who  had  voted  for  Oppia- 
nicus's  condemnation  was  prose- 
cuted under  the  Jury  Laws.  Some 
were  fined,  some  were  expelled 
from  the  Senate  by  the  Censors. 
One  of  them,  Caius  Egnatius,  was 
disinherited  by  his  father.  The 
Senate  itself  was  invited  to  con- 
demn its  own  members.  Not 
daring  to  refuse,  the  Senate  saved 
its  conscience  by  a  wise  generality, 
and  passed  a  resolution  that  any 
person  or  persons  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  corrupting  public 
justice  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious 
offence.  Finally  Clucntins  himself 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  so  hot 
was  public  feeling  against  him 
that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  defence  to  a  legal  technicality. 
The  law,  he  said,  was  for  the  re- 
straint of  corruption  in  the  juries. 
The  juries  under  Sylla's  constitu- 
tion could  consist  of  senators  only, 
and  Cluentius  being  an  Equcs,  the 
law  could  not  touch  him. 

Gradually  the  outcry  died  away, 
melting  into  the  general  stream  of 
indignation  which  in  a  few  years 
swept  away  the  constitution,  and 
under  new  forms  made  justice  pos- 
sible again.  But  the  final  act  of 
the  Cluentian  drama  had  still  to 
be  played  out.  Again  Cluentins 
was  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  of 
Roman  judges.  Again  Cicero  was 
to  defend  him — no  longer  under  a 
quibble,  but  on  the  merits  of  the 
whole  case,  into  which  at  last  it  was 
possible  to  enter. 

From  the  speech  which  Cicero 
delivered  on  this  occasion  we  have 
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gathered  our  story.  It  is  not  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  ora- 
torical power.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion in  the  events.  There  is  no  order 
of  time.  We  are  harried  from 
date  to  date,  from  place  to 
place.  The  same  person  is  de- 
scribed under  different  names ;  the 
same  incident  in  different  words. 
The  result  is  a  mass  of  threads  so 
knotted,  twisted,  and  entangled 
that  only  patient  labour  can  sort 
them  out  into  intelligible  arrange- 
ment. 

What  Cicero  lacks  in  method, 
however,  he  makes  up  in  earnest- 
ness. He  was  evidently  supremely 
affected  by  the  combination  of 
atrocities  and  misunderstandings  by 
which  an  innocent,  well -deserving 
man  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed. 

The  various  lovers  of  Sassia  had 
been  either  murdered  or  had  died, 
or  had  deserted  her.  She  had 
lost  much  of  her  ill-gained  fortunes. 
She  had  grown  too  old  for  the 
farther  indulgence  of  her  pleasant 
rices.  One  desire  alone  remained, 
and  had  devoured  the  rest — a  desire 
for  revenge  upon  Cluentius.  In  the 
prejudiced  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing at  Borne,  any  wild  accusation 
against  him  might  be  expected  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  Having  escaped 
the  prosecution  for  the  bribery  of 
the  judges,  he  was  charged  with 
having  murdered  one  of  his  friends, 
whose  property  he  hoped  to  inherit. 
The  attempt  was  clumsy  and  it 
failed.  The  friend  was  proved  to 
have  died  where  Cluentius  could 
have  had  no  access  to  him  ;  and  a 
nephew,  and  not  Cluentius,  was  his 
heir.  The  next  accusation  was  of 
having  tried  to  poison  the  surviv- 
ing son  of  Oppianicus.  Cluentius 
and  the  younger  Oppianicus  had 
been  together  at  a  festival  at  Larino. 
Another  youth  who  was  also  pre- 
sent there  had  died  a  few  days 
later,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  drunk  by  mistake  from  a  cup 
which  had  been  prepared  for 
Sassia's   stepson.      But  again  the 


evidence  broke  down.  There  was  no 
proof  that  the  death  was  caused  by 
poison,  or  that  Cluentius  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  it. 

The  accursed  woman,  though 
twice  baffled,  would  not  abandon 
her  object.  In  both  instances  proof 
of  malice  had  been  wanting.  Cluen- 
tius had  no  object  in  perpetrating 
either  of  the  crimes  of  which  she 
had  accused  him.  If  he  had  no 
grudge  against  the  young  Oppiani- 
cus, however,  he  had  undoubtedly 
hated  his  father,  and  she  professed 
to  have  discovered  that  the  father 
had  not  died,  as  had  been  reported, 
by  the  fall  from  his  horse,  but  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  cake  which  had 
been  administered  to  him  at  Cluen. 
tins' s  instigation.  The  method  in 
which  Sassia  went  to  work  to  make 
out  her  case  throws  a  fresh  and 
hideous  light  on  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  last 
days  of  liberty.  She  produced  two 
witnesses  who  were  both  slaves.  To 
one  of  them,  Nicostratus,  a  Greek, 
she  owed  an  old  grudge.  He  had 
belonged  to  Oppianicus  the  elder, 
and  had  revealed  certain  infidelities 
of  hers  which  had  led  to  incon- 
venience. The  other,  Strato,  was 
the  slave  of  a  doctor  who  had  at- 
tended Oppianicus  after  his  acci- 
dent. Since  neither  of  these  men 
were  willing  to  say  what  she  re- 
quired them  to  say  of  their  own 
accord,  she  demanded  according  to 
custom  that  they  should  be  tortured. 
The  Roman  law  did  not  acknow- 
ledge any  rights  in  these  human 
chattels :  a  slave  on  the  day  of  his 
bondage  ceased  to  be  a  man.  Ni- 
costratus and  Strato  were  racked 
till  the  executioners  were  weary, 
but  nothing  could  be  extracted 
from  them.  A  distinguished  ad- 
vocate who  was  present,  and  was 
not  insensible  to  pity,  said  that  the 
slaves  were  being  tortured  not  to 
make  them  tell  the  truth,  but  to 
make  them  lie.  The  court  took  the 
same  view,  and  tliey  were  released. 
Once  more  Sassia  was  defeated, 
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but  she  waited  her  opportunity. 
Three  years  later,  the  orator  Hor. 
tensius,  a  general  protector  of 
rogues,  was  elected  to  the  consulate. 
The  vindictiveness  with  which  she 
had  come  forward  as  the  prosecu- 
trix of  her  own  son  had  injured 
her  cause.  She  made  one  more 
effort,  and  this  time  she  prevailed 
on  the  young  Oppianicus,  who  had 
meanwhile  married  her  daughter,  to 
appear  in  her  place.  She  had  pur- 
chased Strato  after  his  escape  from 
the  torture,  and  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  him.  He  had  mur- 
dered a  fellow  slave;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  when  he  confessed  to 
this  crime,  he  had  confessed  to  the 
other  also.  He  was  crucified,  and 
to  prevent  his  telling  inconvenient 
truths  upon  the  cross,  his  tongue 
was  cut  out  before  he  was  nailed 
upon  it.  On  the  strength  of  his 
pretended  deposition,  a  criminal 
process  was  once  more  instituted 
against  Cluentius  before  a  Roman 
jury.  The  story  had  by  this  time 
become  so  notorious,  and  the  indig- 


nation of  the  provinces  had  been 
so  deeply  roused,  that  deputations 
from  every  town  in  the  South  of 
Italy  came  to  the  Capital  to  bear 
witness  in  Cluentius's  favour.  How 
the  trial  ended  is  unknown.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  he  was  acquitted 
— but  it  is  uncertain.  Innocent 
men  have  suffered  by  millions  in 
this  world.  As  many  guilty 
wretches  have  escaped,  and  seemed 
to  triumph ;  but  the  vengeance 
which  follows  upon  evil  acts  does 
not  sleep  because  individuals  are 
wronged.  The  penalty  is  exacted 
to  the  last  farthing  from  the  com- 
munity which  permits  injustice  to 
be  done.  And  the  Republican 
Commonwealth  of  Rome  was  fast 
filling  the  measure  of  its  iniquities. 
In  another  half-century  perjured 
juries  and  corrupted  magistrates 
had  finished  their  work ;  the  world 
could  endure  them  no  longer,  and 
the  free  institutions  which  had  been, 
the  admiration  of  mankind  were 
buried  under    the  throne    of  the 
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THE  EXTRADITION  OF  CRIMINALS. 


ONE  of  the  most  marked  effects 
of  the  various  improvements 
of  modern  times  bj  which  com- 
munication is  increased  in  rapidity 
and  ease  between  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  countries  is  to  add 
largely  to  the  importance  of  that 
branch  of  international  law  which 
is  connected  with  the  extradition 
of  criminals.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  no  subject  has  been  more  fre- 
quently the  theme  of  diplomatic 
discussions  and  of  judicial  decision. 
The  case  of  the  forger  Winslow, 
whose  extradition  was  required  by 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  is  still  fresh  in  everyone's 
mind,  and  numerous  cases  of  a  simi- 
lar character  must  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  intelligently  followed 
the  course  of  public  affairs  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  Eng- 
land the  Belgian  murderess  Mar- 
garet Dixblanc,  who  poisoned  her 
mistress  in  Park  Lane,  and  the 
murderer  Miiller,  who  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  America,  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  criminals  brought  to 
justice  by  means  of  the  powers  of 
extradition.  But  far  from  har- 
monising the  rules  which  govern 
this  question,  the  increased  impor- 
tance which  it  has  recently  attained 
seems  rather  to  have  made  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was 
very  easy  for  older  jurists  to  lay 
down  the  principles  on  which  ex- 
tradition is  founded,  and  to  differ 
from  each  other  without  positive  or 
practical  injury  to  the  nations  of 
which  they  were  members.  For 
their  arguments  remained  satis- 
factory enough  when  they  were  as- 
sailed only  by  Kteraiy  criticism,  and 
▼ere  not  brought  under  the  rough 
ordeal  of  actual  practice,  and  ap- 
plied to  various  sets  of  facts.  But 
a  time  necessarily  came  when  the 


opinions  of  writers  who  were  es- 
sentially theorists  had  to  be  reduced 
into  practice.  These  jurists  wrote 
when  the  territory  of  every  State 
was,  generally  speaking,  regarded 
as  an  asylum  for  fugitives,  both 
political  and  criminal.  For  if  there 
was  one  feature  in  mediaeval  days 
more  marked  than  another,  it  was 
the  fact  that  a  separate  territory 
was  not  only  distinct  for  the  pur- 
poses of  municipal  law,  but  was  an 
asylum  for  every  fugitive,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly  accused.  Here 
and  there  a  fugitive  was  surren- 
dered, but  it  was  a  pure  exception 
to  the  general  practice  of  every 
State.  Thus  mention  of  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  occurs  so  early  in 
this  country  as  the  twelfth  century, 
in  a  treaty  which  is  the  first  to 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  extradi- 
tion in  England. 

This  noteworthy  engagement  was 
made  !  in  1 1 74,  between  Henry  II. 
and  "William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland.  It  is  noticed  by  his- 
torians as  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  France  and  Scotland 
rather  than  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  international  law.  By 
a  portion  of  that  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that  English  felons  who  fled 
to  Scotland  should  be  surrendered 
or  tried  in  Scotland,  and  Scots 
who  crossed  the  border  for  refuge 
should  in  return  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country  or  be  arraigned 
before  an  English  tribunal.  But 
no  evidence  exists  to  tell  us  how 
far  in  those  semi-barbarous  times 
this  agreement  took  effect,  and 
the  real  beginning  of  extradition 
treaties  must  be  looked  for  many 
centuries  later,  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  was  concluded,  in  1802. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
As  soon  as  these  written  prin- 
ciples  came    to    be  reduced    into 
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working  order  among  the  various 
complex  circumstances  with  which 
diplomacy  and  policy,  commerce 
and  municipal  law  have  surrounded 
this  question,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  views  of  the  jurists 
were  irreconcilable.  National  sen- 
timents and  national  customs  are 
found  differing  in  every  nation,  and 
consequently  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  every  state  with  regard 
to  extradition  are  found  not  only 
discordant  in  principle,  but  also  in 
practice,  and  the  opinions  of  learned 
writers  are  powerless  before  the 
force  of  national  sentiment.  That 
such  differences  may  at  some 
future  time  be  swept  away,  as 
municipal  laws  approach  each  other 
more  nearly,  and  national  senti- 
ments on  this  point  agree  more 
closely,  is  not  only  within  the  bounds 
of  hope,  but  of  possibility.  The 
frequent  discussion  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  in  Legislative  Assem- 
blies of  this  question  can  scarcely 
fail  in  the  end  to  cause  more  har- 
monious opinions  to  be  everywhere 
entertained.  This  is  no  Utopian 
scheme  or  poet's  dream,  such  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  in  the 
fine  lines  wherein  he  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when 

The  war- drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  were  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation 

of  the  World : 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapped 

in  universal  law — 

but  is  a  possibility  based  on  the 
past  progress  of  this  subject,  on  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  municipal 
laws,  and  on  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  which  regulate 
this  branch  of  international  law. 
The  subject  has  of  course  been 
touched  upon  by  every  publicist, 
but    the    notices   of    the    leading 


jurists  are  only  brief.  In  England, 
if  we  except  Sir  Robert  Phillimore'a 
short  resume  of  the  authorities  in 
his  general  work  on  International 
Law,  only  one  writer  has  yet  given 
us  anything  which  at  all  attempts 
to  cover  the  entire  subject.2  This 
work,  one  of  considerable  value,  is 
somewhat  wanting  in  that  grasp 
and  precision  which  are  so  necessary 
when  dealing  with  a  subject  such 
as  international  law,  which  admits  of 
so  much  subtle  reasoning.  Neither 
are  the  available  materials  placed 
before  the  reader  in  the  systematic 
form  which  so  important  and  un- 
technical  a  subject  well  deserves. 
If  we  pass  over  an  older  and  in- 
ferior work,3  then  there  only  exists 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  able 
brochure,  which  in  a  small  compass 
contains  accurate  and  powerful 
reasoning  added  to  a  well-arranged 
subject  matter. 4  But  praise  from 
us  of  the  work  done  by  this  emi- 
nent man  were  to  deal  in  unneces- 
sary truisms,  for  his  name  is  now 
a  sufficient  warranty  of  the  value 
of  whatever  he  has  given  us.  But 
this  book  was  written  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  before  the  de- 
cision of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  of  recent  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
propose  to  make  an  endeavour  in 
this  essay  to  point  out  some  of  the 
cardinal  principles  upon  which  the 
so -called  Law  of  Extradition  is 
based,  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  most  salient  characteristics  have 
grown  up  in  the  progress  of  time, 
and  its  leading  features  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Necessarily,  however, 
such  a  sketch  as  this  can  do 
little  more  than  touch  the  the 
most  prominent  points  of  this  wide 
and  interesting  question.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  not  only  has  the  modern 
facility  of  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  brought 


8  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  vf  Extradition.  By  Edward  Clarke,  Barrister-at-Law.  1874, 
2nd  edition. 

*  That  of  Mr.  Charles  Egan.  • 

4  On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  the  Extradition  of  Criminals.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.    London,  1859. 
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the  subject  prominently  into  notice, 
but  that  this  prominence  is  to  a 
great  extent  caused  by  the  impor- 
tance of  extradition  and  its  effect 
upon  commercial  affairs.  Conse- 
quently an  unsatisfactory  view  of 
this  matter  by  two  States  must  in- 
directly tend  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
national  justice  and  commercial 
honesty.  If  a  fraudulent  bankrupt 
can  find  an  asylum  in  America  or 
in  Spain,  it  is  obvions,  however  se- 
vere may  be  the  laws  which  we 
enact  in  England,  that  they  will 
become  a  mere  byword,  a  foreign 
country  being  as  sure  a  sanc- 
tuary in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
the  dishonest  trader  as  was  the 
shrine  of  the  cathedral  to  the  me- 
diaeval freebooter.  Moreover,  when 
the  various  colonies  and  settlements, 
not  of  England  only,  but  of  other 
European  nations,  are  remembered, 
demonstration  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  how  widespread  may  be  the 
evil  effects  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  two  nations  as  regards  the 
extradition  of  criminals.  The  ques- 
tion can  scarcely  fail  to  grow  in 
importance  in  view  of  the  increasing 
population  and  rapid  social  progress 
of  every  colony,  whether  planted  in 
the  wide  regions  of  Australia  or 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

To  grasp  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject aright,  one  must  in  the  first 
place  comprehend  clearly  its  most 
elementary  principles.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  not  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  powers  of  every 
State  are  confined  within  its  terri- 
torial limits :  within  these  bounds  it 
is  completely  supreme,  beyond  them 
it  has  no  absolute  rights  at  all.  ( It 
claims/  says  Sir  George  Lewis,  '  no 
legal  power  upon  foreign  soil;  it 
acknowledges  no  legal  right  of  any 
other  State  upon  its  territory.'  A 
State  has  no  superior  by  law,  and 
hence,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed 


out,  international  law  is  only  a 
form  of  expressing  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  States  by 
voluntary  customs  and  voluntary 
agreements.  Since,  therefore,  an 
absolute  power  exists  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State  for  the  sove- 
reign authority  to  act  in  what  man- 
ner it  pleases,  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
in  the  loose  manner  so  common 
among  some  international  jurists  of 
the  obligations  under  which  States 
lie  with  regard  to  the  extradition 
of  criminals.  The  sovereignty  of 
a  State  at  once  puts  an  end  to  any 
question  of  legal  right  or  obligation, 
for  a  State  is  absolutely  free,  viewed 
from  a  legal  standpoint,  to  act  as 
she  chooses  with  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
But  the  naked  principle  becomes 
in  practice  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant in  consequence  of  the  express 
agreements,  by  means  of  treaties, 
upon  this  point,  whicb  are  entered 
into  between  independent  States. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  question,  those  mists 
should  be  cleared  away  about  the 
power  or  the  powerlessness  of  States 
to  surrender  criminals.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  for  instance,  in  his  Com- 
inentaries  on  International  Law, 
has  laid  it  down  that  the  authority 
of  great  jurists  is  not  wanting  to 
support  the  following  maxim  :  A 
State  is  ( bound,  if  satisfied  by  ex- 
amination of  the  prima  facie  guilt 
of  the  fugitive,  to  surrender  him 
for  trial  in  the  country  in  which  he 
committed  the  crime.'5 

In  support  of  this  assertion  he 
cites  the  weighty  authority  of 
Orotius.  But  this  great  medieval 
writer  seems  to  advance  no  such 
proposition.  What  he  did  contend 
for  was  that  a  State,  in  view  of 
the  code  of  morality  which  should 
exist  between  nations  as  much 
as  between  individuals,  ought  not 
to  aid  a  criminal  in  escaping  from 


*  Phillimore's  International  Law,  vol.  i..  p.  441. 
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that  just  punishment  which  should 
overtake  the  transgressor  against 
common  laws. 

Since  States  (he  writes  in  his  celebrated 
work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pari*)  are  not  ac- 
customed to  permit  another  State  to  enter 
their  territory  armed,  for  the  sake  of 
exacting  punishment,  nor  is  that  expedient, 
it  follows  that  the  city  where  he  abides 
who  is  found  to  have  committed  the  offence 
ought  to  do  one  of  two  things  ('  alteram 
facere  debeat'):  either,  itself  being  called 
upon,  it  should  punish  the  guilty  man,  or 
it  should  leave  him  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
party  who  makes  the  demand ;  for  that  is 
what  is  meant  by  giving  him  up,  so  often 
spoken  of  in  history.' 

This  proposition  is,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  not  only  clear  and 
correct  in  its  enunciation  of  the 
rule  upon  this  subject,  but  also 
far  from  susceptible  of  the  meanings 
with  which  it  has  been  saddled. 
For,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  State  to  minister  to 
the  ends  of  justice  in  its  inter- 
course with  other  States,  but  it  is 
not  bound,  because  no  legal  power 
can  enforce  what  is  essentially  a 
rule  of  morality.  Hence  follows 
this  second  proposition,  that  a  State 
ought  to  deliver  up  a  criminal 
who  takes  refuge  in  its  territory 
against  whom  &  prima  facie  case  of 
guilt  is  established.  This  proposi- 
tion has  also  been  supposed  to  be 
opposed  to  the  direct  views  of 
some  eminent  writers. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  cites  the 
authority  of  a  modern  French 
jurist  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
refers  the  reader  to  the  following 


Mais,  dans  aucun  des  cas  dont  il  vient 
d'etre  parle*,  un  Etat  libre  n'est  rigoureuse- 
ment  oblige  de  consentir  a  l'extradition 
d'un  criminel  ou  prevenu  de  crimes,  a  la 
requisition  d'une  puissance  etrangere,  que 
cet  iodividu  soit  sujet  de  l'Etat  auquel  on 
adresse  la  requisition,  ou  sujet  et  memo 
attache  au  service  de  la  puissance  requ£- 
rante,  ou  sujet  d'une  tierce  puissance,  lors 
meme  que  le  jugement  serait  deja  pro- 
nonce.7 


This  passage  seems  to  establish 
by  implication  the  doctrine  that  a 
State  ought  to  render  up  to  justice 
those  who  flee  to  it  from  a  foreign 
territory. 

For  if  a  State  is  not  rigorously 
bound  in  every  instance  to  send  back 
a  criminal,  surely  this  implies  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  doctrine  of 
extradition  applies.  Thus  on  the 
main  point  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  the  leading  international 
j  urists  in  any  way  really  differ  in  prin- 
ciple.8 This  principle  that  a  State  has 
the  option  of  surrendering  a  crimi- 
nal, and,  generally  speaking,  ought 
so  to  do,  is  one  which  will  in  every 
case  minister  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  in  no.  way  trenches  upon  that 
absolute  sovereignty  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  independent  power 
within  the  radius  of  its  territorial 
limits. 

Having  said  thus '  much  upon 
the  two  main  propositions  on 
which  the  theory  of  Extradition 
is  based,  the  first  of  the  secondary 
questions  which  is  most  nearly 
connected  with  the  foundation  of 
the  subject  is  the  very  marked  dis- 
tinction which  certainly  exists  in 
principle  between  those  fugitives 
who  have  committed  purely  poli- 
tical offences  and  those  who  have 
offended  against  the  well-esta- 
blished rules  of  justice.  This  is  a 
distinction  which  is  more  or  less 
an  outcome  of  the  growth  of 
modern  opinions,  and  is  one  in- 
stance of  that  remark  which  we 
have  already  made,  that  the  dicta 
of  jurists  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
in  practice.  For  the  older  writers 
make  no  such  distinction  as  is  now 
becoming  general  between  political 
and  criminal  fugitives.  In  their 
eyes  the  duty  of  a  State  to  deliver 
up  or  to  keep  fugitives  applied 
whether  justice  or  political  order 
had  been  offended  against.  Thus 
Grotius,   in    the    passages    which 


•  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts.    By  William  Whewell.     Vol.  ii„  p.  347. 

7  Precis  dn  Droit  dee  Gene  Modernee  de  V Europe.    Par  G.  F.  de  Martens. 
1858,  t.  L,  1.  hi.,  ch.  iii.,  sect.  101. 

*  See  further  on  this  point  Clarke  on  Extradition,  p.  4. 
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follow  that  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  takes  as  ex- 
amples instances  from  ancient  his- 
tory withont  regard  to  their  exact 
nature.  The  two  very  first  in- 
stances are  taken  from  the  Bible 
history.  The  first  is  the  demand 
which  the  Israelites  made  of  the 
Benjamites  that  they  give  np  those 
who  have  committed  the  crimes, 
and  the  second  that  of  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  surrender  of  Samson 
—essentially  a  political  offender — 
even  if  he  be  not  regarded  as 
merely  an  alien  and  open  enemy. 
The  difference  between  the  two 
offences  is  indeed  quite  a  modern 
growth,  and  one  which  is  contem- 
porary with  clearer  ideas  upon 
politics  and  law.  It  is  naturally 
a  doctrine  which  is  most  in  favour 
with  free  States,  and  most  objec- 
tionable to  those  whose  govern- 
ment is  despotic.  Its  recent  growth 
will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be 
continued,  and  the  doctrine  will  be 
ultimately  accepted  even  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  at  present 
disregarded.  For  until  every  go- 
vernment become  ideally  perfect, 
and  those  in  power  become  abso- 
lutely faultless,  the  extradition  of 
political  criminals  must  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  blow  at  political  liberty. 
We  have  said  that  the  doctrine  has 
sprang  up  in  quite  recent  years: 
the  very  first  year  of  the  present  cen- 
tury saw  it  violated  by  this  country 
for  what  all  must  hope  is  the  last 
time.  The  character  of  the  man, 
even  the  harm  which  he  may  have 
done  among  those  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  benefit,  cannot  excuse  the 
arrest  of  the  notorious  Irish  rebel 
James  Napper  Tandy.  On  Novem- 
ber 24, 1798,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  an  English  official  at  Ham- 
burg, brought  over  to  Dublin  for 
trial,  and  was  subsequently  ac- 
quitted.9 


But  by  the  Extradition  Act10  of 
1870  Great  Britain  has  now  ir- 
revocably and  expressly  given  in 
her  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the 
difference  between  political  and 
criminal  offences  in  regard  to  ex- 
tradition. It  is  true  that  in  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  for  example,  no 
actual  stipulation  is  made  upon  the 
point,  but  the  mere  omission  of 
political  offences  from  .the  category 
of  those  for  which  extradition  can 
be  demanded  excludes  by  implica- 
tion political  offenders.  When  this 
same  treaty  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
President  Tyler  expressly  pointed 
out  that  political  offences  were 
purposely  excluded.  But  France 
has  given  by  far  the  clearest 
modern  recognition  of  this  im- 
portant and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion. It  is  contained  in  a  circular 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  issued 
on  April  5,  1841.  This  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  noteworthy  docu- 
ment, since  it  forms  a  species 
of  creed,  as  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, expressed  in  the  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  language,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  for  every  treaty 
of  extradition  subsequently  entered 
into  in  which  France  has  been  a 
contracting  party : 

L' extradition  no  peat  etre  demanded  quo 
pour  an  crime ;  mais  elle  ne  peut  etre  ob- 
lenue  pour  tons  les  crimes.  Une  distinction 
doit  etre  etablie.  Les  crimes  politique* 
s'accomplissent  dans  des  circonstances  si 
difficile*  a  apprecier,  lis  naissent  des  pas- 
sions si  ardentes,  qui  souvent  sont  leur 
excuse,  que  la  France  maintient  le  prin- 
cipe  que  1' extradition  ne  doit  pas  avoir  lieu 
pour  fait  politique.  Cast  une  regie  qu'elle 
met  son  honneur  a  soutenir.  Elle  a  tou- 
jour* refuse,  depuis  1830,  de  pareilles  ex- 
traditions. Elle  n'en  demandera  jamais 
(sect.  2).11 

But  the  example  of  France  yet 
remains  to  be  followed  by  some  of 
the  chief  European  States.     There- 


•  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  1x91. 

10  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  52. 

11  Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  GbUrale,  1841,  Pt.  III.,  439. 
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fore  the  question,  regarded  from  an 
international  point  of  view,  is  clearly 
in  a  transitional  state.  For  stipula- 
tions for  the  extradition  of  persons 
accused  of  high  treason  and  of  poli- 
tical offences  exist  in  subsisting 
treaties  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  the  States  of  what 
was,  before  the  establishment  ot 
the  German  Empire,  known  as  the 
Germanic  Confederation.12  The 
principle  upon  which  the  distinc- 
tion is  based  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out,  but  a  striking 
instance  of  the  necessity  for  it  is 
shown  by  the  recent  case  of  Count 
Arnim.  There  is  no  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  that  case,  but 
it  shows  very  plainly  the  temper 
in  which,  whether  a  man  be  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  proceedings  can  be 
carried  on,  and  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  a  foreign  territory  to  be 
an  asylum  for  political  refugees. 
Thus  the  general  practice  of  Euro- 
pean nations  will  be  seen,  from  this 
brief  resume,  to  differ  widely  as 
regards  the  distinction  between 
political  and  criminal  offenders. 
The  assimilation  of  the  practice 
among  all  civilised  States  in  har- 
mony with  those  more  liberal  opi- 
nions which  have  been  embraced 
by  France  and  England  will  mark 
distinctly  an  important  step  not 
only  in  the  progress  of  extradi- 
tion, but  of  international  law. 

There  is  another  side  to  this 
question,  in  regard  to  which  a  con- 
siderable divergence  in  practice  is 
to  be  found  between  civilised  States. 
That  point  has  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  any  difference 
exists  between  a  fugitive  criminal 
who  is  a  subject  of  the  State  from 
which  he  is  demanded,  and  one  who  is 
a  native  of  the  State  by  which  his  ex- 
tradition is  required.  The  increased 
facilities  for  passing  rapidly  from 
one  country  to  another,  which  have 
so  largely  affected  the  whole  question , 
have  not  failed  to  give  greater  pro- 


minence to  this  single  particular. 
On  general  principles  it  may  seem 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  any  such  difference 
even  to  exist,  much  less  to  find 
strong  supporters;  for  if  a  State 
in  which  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted is  competent  to  try  its  own 
citizens  who  have  committed  offences 
against  its  municipal  laws — who 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  a  friendly  power,  by  whom  they 
have  been  given  up  in  the  thorough 
belief  that  they  will  be  fairly  tried, 
equally  competent  must  it  be  to  try 
foreigners  who  have  committed 
similar  crimes,  and  who  fled  for 
safety  to  their  native  country. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  main  grounds 
upon  which  extradition  is  based  is 
that  of  convenience  in  the  interest 
of  justice.  If  a  crime  is  committed 
in  America,  if  all  the  witnesses  of 
the  transaction  reside  in  that  conn- 
try,  it  is  obvious  that,  assuming 
the  mode  of  trial  is  just  in  that 
country,  its  tribunals  are  those 
before  which  the  accused  persons 
should  be  arraigned,  otherwise  the 
effect  of  distinct  nationality  may 
be  carried  to  an  extent  injurious  to 
the  general  interests  of  civilisation, 
and  unwarranted  even  by  the  neces- 
sary difference  which  exists  between 
different  States.  The  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  may  be 
quoted  with  advantage  npon  this 
part  of  the  question  : 

An  offence  (he  says)  in  a  recent  case 
may  he  triable  in  two  places — e.g.  a  mnrder 
by  a  British  subject  in  a  foreign  country. 
A  British  subject  who  commits  a  murder 
in  the  United  States  of  America  maybe 
tried  and  punished  by  our  municipal  law, 
which  is  made  to  extend  to  its  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient,  except  in  certain  ex* 
ceptional  cases,  that  ho  should  be  tried  in 
this  country  for  that  crime,  because  cri- 
minals escape,  not  only  by  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  which  they  have 
offended,  but  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility,  of  proof,  unle« 
the  offender  is  brought  to  justice  where  the 
offence  has  been  committed." 


11  Phillimore,  I.  453.  »  R.  v.  Tivnan,  5  Best  and  Smith,  645  (1864). 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  senti- 
mental prejudice,  grounded  upon  a 
foolish  national  pride,  which  pre- 
?ents  a  nation  from  surrendering  a 
criminal  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
a  native  of  the  State  to  which  he 
has  fled.  It  is  a  prejudice  which 
mnst  gradually  give  way  before  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the 
true  principles  by  which  extradi- 
tion is  governed.  In  England,  the 
language  which  has  been  quoted 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Justice  would  show  that  if  the 
question  were  raised  before  an 
English  tribunal,  it  would  be  decided 
in  a  broad  and  proper  manner.  In 
the  Extradition  Act  of  1870,  in 
which,  however,  some  rule  upon 
the  subject  might  well  be  looked 
for,  nothing  explicit  is  to  be  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle,  if 
nowhere  directly  upheld,  is  nowhere 
in  terms  assailed.  Moreover,  the 
sixth  section  might  possibly  be 
considered  to  warrant  by  its  lan- 
guage the  extradition  of  an  English 
subject,  for  it  lays  down  that '  When 
the  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any 
foreign  State,  every  fugitive  criminal 
of  that  State  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions.'  The  law 
of  England  may,  therefore,  be  said, 
if  not  directly  advocating  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  distinction  exists 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  at 
&nj  rate  to  lean  in  this  the  proper 
direction.  The  same  rule  has  hap- 
pily now  become,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  the  law  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States.  For  extradition  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  two 
States  possessing  vast  territories  lie 
side  by  side  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
In  the  year  18 19  a  very  well 
known  case  was  decided  in  the  State 
of  New  York,    by     a    celebrated 


page,   the  late   Chancellor   Kent. 


In  that  case  he  upheld  the  modern 
principle  in  the  most  exact  and 
precise  language :  *  Whether  such 
offender  be  a  subject  of  the  foreign 
government  or  a  citizen  of  this 
country  would  make  no  difference 
in  the  application  of  the  principle.'14 
A  still  more  recent  instance 
occurred  in  the  year  1855,  when 
a  case  came  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
which  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  was  temporarily  in  Canada, 
without  a  fixed  home,  committed  a 
fraud,  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  surrendered  by  that  coun- 
try under  the  Ashburton  Treaty.15 
But  the  state  of  the  law  in  Europe 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  for  most  of 
the  European  nations,  with  France  at 
their  head,  still  refuse  to  surrender 
a  criminal  native  who  has  taken 
refuge  in  his  own  country.  The 
circular  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Justice,  in  1841,  enunciates  the 
proposition  with  more  force  than* 
accuracy,  for  he  speaks  as  though 
not  one  civilised  nation  acted  in  a 
contrary  manner :  *  Les  puissances 
ne  consentent  pas  a  livrer  leurs  na- 
tionaux  :  il  en  resulte  que  la  France  • 
ne  pent  reclamer  que  1'extradition 
d'un  Francais  on  d'un  etranger  re- 
fugie  dans  un  pays  autre  que  celui 
auquel  il  appartient.'  These  words 
no  doubt  state  with  precision 
the  law  in  most  European  na^ 
tions ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
United  States  and  England  they 
go  too  far.  The  municipal  law, 
however,  of  nearly  every  European 
nation  recognises  the  distinction. 
Thus  the  penal  code  of  Bavaria,  of ' 
Wurtemberg,  and  of  Oldenburg 
forbid  the  extradition  of  a  native. 
So  also  do  the  constitutions  of 
Brunswick  and  Baden ;  so  also  do 
most  of  the  Extradition  Treaties 
which  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  different  Continental  powers, 
not  only    among    themselves,  but 


14  In  the  matter  of  Washburn.    Johnson,  Chancer y  Reports,  New  York.    Vo\  ii.,  pr 
105. 
"  R  v.  Van  Aermau,  Upper  Canada  C.  P.  R.,  4,  288. 
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also  with  Great  Britain.16  For  the 
requirements  of  diplomacy  render  it 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  a  general 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  ex- 
tradition to  give  up  a  point  which 
may,  after  all,  he  better  sacrificed 
than  the  whole  principle  of  extradi- 
tion, and  the  benefits  which  arise 
therefrom.  Thus,  in  the  treaty 
entered  into  on  March  24,  1873, 
between  the  King  of  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  the  third  article  con- 
tains  a  distinct  stipulation  that 
the  Italian  Government  will  not 
^deliver  up  an  Italian  nor  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  sur- 
render an  Englishman.  The  United 
States — though  the  Senate,  in  1845, 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  ratify  a 
treaty  made  with  Prussia  because 
that  power  insisted  on  its  own  citizens 
being  exempt — has  had,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  advantage  flowing 
from  the  existence  of  a  treaty,  to 
submit  to  the  continuation  of  this 
irrational  practice.  Condemned  by 
common  sense  and  by  international 
jurists,17  many  years  must  elapse 
till  it  falls  before  the  decay  of  false 
national  sentiment  and  the  neces- 
sities of  civilised  life.  If  evidence 
were  wanted  of  what  will  certainly 
become  at  some  future  day  the 
general  practice,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  treaty  of  1869  between 
France  and  Bavaria.  By  this  treaty 
any  fugitive  criminal  who  becomes 
b.  naturalised  citizen  of  the  State  to 
which  he  has  fled  becomes  liable  to 
be  surrendered.  For  by  becoming 
naturalised  citizens,  criminals  have 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  opera- 
tion of  extradition  treaties.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  only  a  very  slight 
exception  to  the  generally  received 
Continental  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  yet  it  is  clearly  a  relaxation  of 
the  prevailing  rule  made  but  a 
very  few  years  ago.  The  homely 
saying  about  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  would  not  be  inapplic- 
able   to  what   is    at  first  sight  a 


small  innovation,  but  which  is  pro- 
bably only  the  commencement  of 
more  important  and  essentially  de- 
sirable changes. 

It  has  already  been  said  that 
extradition  is  now  in  almost  every 
instance  regulated  by  express 
treaties  entered  into  by  different 
States  one  with  another.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  State  is  still  to 
be  found  which  has  not  yet  made 
any  contract  upon  the  subject  with 
other  powers,  but  the  principles 
already  pointed  out  will  have  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  in  such  a 
case  a  State  may  or  may  not, 
according  as  it  sees  right,  sur- 
render a  fugitive  criminal.  At  the 
present  time  Spain  is  the  most 
prominent,  and,  indeed,  the  sole 
European  power  who  has  not  yet 
entered  into  negotiations  as  to  the 
surrender  of  criminals.  But  still 
her  practice  in  this  respect  is  not 
contrary  to  the  general  current  of 
modern  international  opinion.  In 
a  recent  notorious  case,  namely,  that 
of  the  forgeries  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  she  surrendered  Austin 
Bidwell  to  this  country  after  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  Cuba.  In 
1864,  on  her  demand,  the  United 
States  gave  up  Arguelles,  a  Spaniard, 
a  very  proper  act  of  international 
comity,  which  was,  however, 
foolishly  resented  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  this 
very  case  will  show  how  much  more 
desirable  it  is  to  have  the  matter 
settled  by  express  agreements,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  com- 
plications which  are  very  likely  to 
occur  simply  from  national  jealou- 
sies, but  because  the  mere  fact  of  an 
extradition  treaty  will  have  an 
effect  in  deterring  criminals  from 
seeking  refuge  abroad,  and  will, 
if  they  do  fly  their  country,  ren- 
der their  surrender  a  more  easy 
matter.  Moreover,  in  the  interests 
of  the  criminal  himself,  who  is 
entitled  to  all  fair  opportunities  of 
defence,  it  is  advisable  that  there 


w  Calvo,  Le  Droit  International,  vol.  I.  529. 
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should  be  clear  and  well-known 
forms  by  means  of  which  extradi- 
tion can  be  obtained,  so  that 
there  will  be  then  nothing  unjust 
and  nothing  arbitrary  in  delivering 
up  a  fugitive  against  whom  a  prima 
facie  case  is  made  out  by  the 
Government  who  demands  his 
surrender. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  princi- 
ples upon  which,  as  we  have  said, 
extradition    is    based,   are    sound, 
treaties  do  no  more  than  regulate 
the  question  as  between  the  coun- 
tries who  have  entered  into  them. 
Very  eminent  lawyers  and  writers 
hare  argued  learnedly  and  subtly 
as   to   the    effect  of    treaties    on 
the  customary    practice,  which    is 
after  all  a  point  more  of  casuistry 
than  of  actual  importance.     For  in 
regard  to  those  States  which  are  now 
bound  by  treaties,  the  question  is 
entirely  governed  by  the   express 
agreement,  and  those  which  are  not, 
as  Spain,  nevertheless  recognise  the 
propriety  of  extradition.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  treaties  can  do  no  more 
than  formulate  and  strengthen  the 
existing  custom  :  in  the  words  of  M. 
Cairo,  'nn  traits  implique  plutdt  la 
reconnaissance  et    la    consecration 
d'tm  droit  tacite  preexistante  que 
la  creation  d'un  droit  nouveau.'18 
But  the  fact  that  a  treaty  exists 
caases  the  refusal  to  deliver  up  a 
fagitive  criminal  to  become  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  if  it  took 
place  when  the  fugitive  was  de- 
manded in  right    of   the  general 
comity  of  nations.     For  the  former 
is  a  breach  of  a  solemn  and  direct 
engagement ;  the  latter  is  merely  a 
transgression  of  a    rule  of    inter- 
national  courtesy,    and  a     depar- 
tore  from  the  accepted  customs  of 
international  morality.  The  former 
aay  justly  cause  the  most  serious 
*teps    to    be    taken    to     enforce 
the    obligation;     the      latter     is 
01dy   ground    for    well  -  deserved 
complaints   of   a  want  of   proper 


reciprocity  in  the  relations  between 
two  friendly  States. 

But  there  yet  remain  two  further 
points  which  are  neither  wanting  in 
importance  nor  in  interest.    For  the 
effect  of  municipal  laws  upon  treaties 
of  extradition,  and  of  treaties  upon 
municipal  laws,  has  given  rise  to 
much  judicial  discussion  in  Europe 
and  in  America.     Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  subject 
— to  which  indeed  it  has  frequently 
formed  an  example — is  the  right  of 
a  country  when  a  fugitive  is  sur- 
rendered to  try  him  for  another  and 
a  previous  offence.     That  a  country 
has  such  a  right  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted    in  the   absence    of    any 
municipal  law   having  a  contrary 
effect.     But  the  question  is  rather 
one  of  principle  than  of    practice, 
because  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
sound  reason  exists  why  stipulations 
should  be  inserted  in  treaties  in 
order  to  prevent   a  criminal  from 
being  tried  for  a  previous  offence. 
To  take  an  example,  is  there  any 
just  cause,   if   a  criminal  is   sur- 
rendered   on    a   charge  of  house- 
breaking, why   he    should    not,  if 
acquitted  of  this  offence  or  if  cir- 
cumstances happen  which  prevent 
a  conviction  from  being  possible,  be 
tried  for  robbery  committed  before 
the   housebreaking?     But    in  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Brazil,    housebreaking  is    a  crime 
for  which  a  man  can  be  surrendered, 
but  simple  robbery  is  exempt  from 
the  list  of  crimes.    The  first-named 
point,  however,  is  that  which  first  de- 
mands notice.  For  however  stringent 
a  treaty  may  be,  neither  the  executive 
government  nor  the  courts  of  law 
have  power  to  act  in   accordance 
with    its    provisions    if   they  are 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Thus   England  by  the  Extradition 
Act  of  1870  has  expressly  said  that 
she   will    not    surrender     political 
fugitives.     In  days  gone  by,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  political 


11  Cairo,  I.  p.  477.    M.  Cairo  gives  a  very  able  and  clear  resume  of  the  subject  of 
titadition.   Another  quite  modern  work  ia  Billot's  Drake  de  F  Extradition.    Paris,  1874. 
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fugitives  were  surrendered,  and  the 
surrender  was  effected  through  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  But  at 
the  present  time  that  prerogative 
is  limited  by  the  Extradition  Act, 
so  that  even  if  a  treaty  stipulated 
for  the  surrender  of  political  fugi- 
tives, such  provisions  would  be  in- 
operative, even  if  ratified  by  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  In  the 
same  manner  the  municipal  law  of 
one  country  can  have  no  effect 
in  another  country ;  and  thus, 
if,  as  happened  in  Winslow's 
case,19  the  English  Government  en- 
deavour to  act  under  a  municipal 
law  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  deadlock  may 
ensue.  For  the  third  section  of 
the  Extradition  Act  of  1870  enacts 
thatr— 

A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  a  foreign  State  unless  provi- 
sion is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or 
by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  criminal 
shall  not,  until  he  hns  been  restored  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  be  detained  or  tried  in 
that  foreign  State  for  any  offence  com- 
mitted prior  to  his  turrender,  other  than 
the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts 
on  which  his  surrender  is  grounded. 

Here  the  duty  of  the  English 
Government  is  very  clearly  laid 
down.  But  there  is  no  law  in  the 
United  States  which  can  prevent 
a  criminal  who  has  been  surrendered 
from  being  tried  for  a  previous  of- 
fence ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Ex- 
tradition Act  of  1870  that  any  such 
law  existed  in  this  country.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  did 
not  possess  the  required  power  of 


preventing  the  trial  for  a  previous 
crime,  it  is  obvious  that  the  munici- 
pal law  of  one  State  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  causing  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  the  contracting  State.  But  since, 
when  a  crime  is  known  to  have 
been  committed,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  country  to  prosecute  any 
person  who  is  suspected  with  good 
cause  to  have  perpetrated  it,  then  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  President 
interferes  to  prevent  this  prosecu- 
tion, he  is  standing  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws.  The  President 
has  power  to  pardon  and  to  reprieve 
a  convicted  criminal;  but  a  high 
legal  opinion  has  been  given  point- 
ing out  that  he  has  no  power  to 
grant  a  remand  when  the  judge 
before  whom  such  prisoner  has  been 
brought  considers  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  warrant  him  in  grant- 
ing the  remand.30  Assuming  that 
no  actual  legal  step  has  been  taken, 
it  would  possibly  be  in  the  power 
of  the  President  to  prevent  the 
Executive  from  publicly  prosecuting 
an  offender :  but  such  an  interference 
is  one  which,  if  openly  made,  would, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  be  regarded 
as  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  would, 
in  effect,  form  a  very  undesirable 
precedent.  And  if  the  President 
cannot  remand  a  prisoner,  it  needs 
no  demonstration  to  prove  that  he 
cannot  interfere  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  prevent  a  prosecution  which 
has  once  been  commenced.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  when  once 
a  prisoner  is  surrendered  he  can  be 
tried  for  a  previous  offence  if  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice.     In  France 


19  The  difficulty  with  rcgnrd  to  Winslow  is  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of  a  new 
municipal  law  upon  an  existing  treaty.  All  the  points  may  be  briefly  specified.  The 
Ashburton  Treaty  stipulates  for  t  ho  mutual  surrender,  after  certain  forms  have  been  gone 
through,  of  persons  charged  with  specific  crimes.  The  Extradition  Act  of  1870  (s.  3) 
enacts  that  a  fugitive  shall  not  be  surrendered  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  giring, 
or  unless  the  law  of  thedemanding  State  permits  a  fugitive  to  have,  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  Her  Majesty's  dominions  before  being  detained  or  tried  for  a  previously  committed 
offence.  This  clause  clearly  restricts  the  treaty,  unless  the  words  of  section  2 7, which  enacts 
that  the  Act  shall  apply  to  foreign  States  except  in  so  far  as  it  contains  anything  in- 
consistent *ith  the  existing  treaties,  can  be  said  to  negative  the  body  of  the  Act.  The 
Act  does  contain  matter  inconsistent  with  the  existing  treaties,  but  to  hold  this  nullifies 
the  force  of  the  Act  itself.    Such  is  the  result  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject 

"•  Opinion  of  Hon.  C.  Cushing.  Opinions  of  the  Attorney-Genorals.  Vol.  vi.  p.  91. 
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the  judges  and  public  officials  were 
somewhat  divided  in  opinion  until 
the  year   1867,  when,  consequent 
upon  the  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  named  Renne- 
con,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the 
Minister    of   Justice.      The    Gour 
Imperiale  of  Paris  in  this  case  con- 
sidered that  inasmuch  as  Rennecon 
had  been  surrendered  on  this  charge 
of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  he  con  Id 
not  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanor 
of  simple  bankruptcy.     There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  French 
authorities  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  an  incorrect  decision.   But 
there  can  now   be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter,  since  the  circular  of  M. 
Barochehas  laid  it  down  that  the 
jadges  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the    construction  or  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  must 
act  judicially  npon  the  matter  as 
laid  before  them.*1     The  result  of 
the  decision  in  the  United  States 
is  to  the  same  effect.      It  is   not 
necessary  here  to  go  at  length  into 
the  various  decisions  upon  which  this 
conclusion  is  based.     But  a  portion 
of  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice 
Church  in  the  most  recently  reported 
case  will  show  clearly  and  shortly 
how  binding  this  principle  is  no  w  con- 
sidered in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States:"  *  While  we  apprehend  the 
justice  and  fairness  in  the  abstract 
of  the  principle  adjudged   in  the 
court  below  in  view  of  the  authori- 
ties referred  to,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  legal  principle  upon  which 
it  can  rest,  we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  holding   there  is  such   an  im- 
plied obligation  which  can  be  en- 
forced  by  the  Courts  at  the  instance 
of  the  defendant  as  will   prevent 
a  prosecution  for  other  offences  or 
civil  liabilities.  The  right  of  exemp- 
tion from  prosecution,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  exist  at  all,  is  based  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government,  which 
is  necessarily  uncertain,   and  is  a 
political  and  not  a  judicial  question.' 


Therefore  we  have  a  contra- 
dictory state  of  law  existing  in 
three  of  the  chief  nations  of  the 
world  upon  what  is  essentially  a 
fundamental  point  as  regards  ex- 
tradition. On  the  one  hand  England 
directly  enacts  that  no  fugitive  who 
is  surrendered  shall  be  tried  for  a 
prior  offence ;  on  the  other,  Prance 
by  means  of  the  circular  of  M. 
Baroche,  and  the  United  States  by 
the  voice  of  her  judges,  hold  the 
contrary  opinion.  Certainly  such 
a  difference  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it 
must  from  time  to  time  inevitably 
lead  to  complications,  and  do  not  a 
little  to  weaken  the  general  effect  of 
extradition  treaties.  The  American 
judgment  which  has  just  been 
quoted  condemns  the  existing  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  States,  while  it 
acknowledges  that  it  is  good  law. 
The  difficulty  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  modern  practico  of 
extradition  treaties  ;  for  if  certain 
crimes  for  which  a  criminal  can  be 
surrendered  aro  specified,  it  is  ob- 
viously contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty  that  if  surrendered  for 
one  crime  he  should  be  tried  for 
another.  A  further  complication  is 
also  caused  by  the  fact  that  what  is 
a  crime  in  one  country  is  not  always 
a  crime  in  another,  and  therefore  it 
may  seem  to  be  unfair  that  a  fugitive 
should  be  surrendered,  and  after- 
wards tried  for  an  offence  which  in 
the  country  where  he  took  refuge 
is  not  a  legal  crime.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  trying  a  man  for  a  previously 
committed  offence,  which  though 
considered  an  offence  by  both  coun- 
tries has  seemed  too  insignificant  to 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  is  certainly 
no  injustice.  There  is  a  very  sen- 
sible legal  maxim,  that  the  greater 
contains  the  less,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why,  if  a  man  is  ac- 
quitted of  a  great,  he  shonld  not  be 
tried  for  a  small  crime.  The  object 
of  extradition  is  to  minister  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  but  it  is  not  minis- 


n  Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  GknhraU,  1862,  i.  282. 
M  Adriatic?  t\  LagraYO,  59  New  York  Reports,  1 10. 
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tering  to  this  end  to  prevent  a  man 
against  whom  there  may  be  good 
evidence  from  being  tried  for  a 
crime  other  than  that  for  which  he 
was  surrendered.  Thus  in  the  very 
case  in  the  United  States  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  the  fugitive 
had  been  surrendered  by  the  French 
Government  for  burglary,  and  he 
was  subsequently  arrested  for  an 
alleged  wrongful  conversion  of  per- 
sonal property.  That  was  in  fact  a 
civil  remedy,  and  one  which  in  this 
country  is  now  unknown.  By  the 
existing  English  law,  if  the  British 
Government  had  surrendered  him 
for  burglary,  he  ought,  before  being 
arrested  for  the  other  offence,  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  allowed  him 
of  escaping.  To  say  that  this  is  just 
seems  to  be  interfering  too  far  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  another 
nation.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  set  up 
our  municipal  laws  as  superior  to 
those  of  another  State — an  assump- 
tion which  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  making.  If  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  we  ought  merely  to  except 
those  offences  which  we  do  not  con- 
sider crimes  from  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  of  extradition.  But  to 
say  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
one  of  these  offences  for  which  ex- 
tradition  is  not  permitted,  or  even, 
indeed,  for  which  it  is  obtainable, 
and  has  subsequently  committed 
another  for  which  he  can  be  and  is 
surrendered,  should  not  be  tried  . 
for  the  first,  can  scarcely  be  justifi- 
able. For  there  is  this  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  that  he  has  not  fled 
his  country  in  respect  of  the  first 
but  of  the  second  act.  If  a  man 
flies  after  committing  a  crime  for 
which  he  cannot  be  surrendered,  he 
is  safe ;  but  if  he  waits  and  then 
commits  a  crime  for  which  he  can 
be  surrendered,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
say  that  he  must  not  be  tried  for 
the  prior  offence,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  had  it  in  his 


power  to  escape;  since  all  that 
England  at  any  rate  stipulates  for, 
is  that  if  he  is  acquitted  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  has  been  surrendered, 
he  shall  before  being  tried  for  a 
prior  offence  have-  an  opportunity 
of  leaving  his  country.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  distinction 
exists  between  cases  where  the  two 
crimes  are  quite  separate,  and  where 
they  arise  out  of  the  same  set  of 
facts.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  a 
fair  stipulation  to  make,  if  the  minor 
or  previous  crimes  are  not  considered 
as  such  by  the  surrendering  State, 
that  the  fugitive  shall  not  be  tried 
for  those  offences  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  This,  how* 
ever,  also  assumes  that  the  coun- 
try which  surrenders  the  fugitive 
expressly  excludes  these  offences 
from  the  list  of  deeds  in  respect  of 
which  extradition  can  be  demanded. 

Again,  the  stipulation  against  a 
trial  for  a  previous  offence  has  been 
defended  by  some  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  man  under  a  prima  facte 
case  of  a  crime  being  tried  for  a 
previous  political  offence,  for  which 
he  could  not  be  surrendered.23  Bat 
this  abuse  of  a  treaty  can  be  guarded 
against  by  a  stipulation  that  he  shall 
not  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  any 
political  offence  ;  and  in  these  days 
political  trials  are  not  so  secret  as 
to  prevent  a  foreign  Government 
from  becoming  aware  if  a  treaty 
has  been  transgressed. 

It  is  also  sometimes  urged  as  an 
argument  against  the  principle  of 
permitting  a  surrendered  fugitive  to 
be  tried  for  an  offence  other  than 
that  for  which  he  is  given  up,  that 
in  the  one  case  he  has  been  surren- 
dered after  prima  facia  evidence  of 
his  guilt  has  been  given,  in  the 
other  he  is  set  upon  his  trial  with- 
out the  production  of  any  such  evi- 
dence. There  seems,  however,  to 
be  little  force  in  this  reasoning, 
because  no  one  has  a  right  to  be 


**  See  this  question  discussed  at  p.  63  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Extradition  in  1868. 
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given  up  except  prima  facte  evidence 
be  produced  against  him.  But  once 
he  is  in  his  native  country,  the 
amount  of  evidence  required  to 
convict  him  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunals  of  that 
country  or  to  its  municipal  laws. 
And  if  the  fugitive  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
consequences  of  his  previous  crime 
before  he  committed  the  subsequent 
one  in  respect  of  which  he  is  sur- 
rendered, the  country  which  gives 
iim  np  can  haye  no  right  and  no 
moral  duty  is  imposed  on  it  to  in- 
quire into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  brought  against  him  in 
respect  of  his  first  crime. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  that  the  question  of  the 
punishment  with  which  crimes  may 
be  visited  in  different  countries 
is  not  by  any  means  unlikely  to 
have  a  continuing  and  complicating 
effect  upon  this  question.  For  it 
is  probable  that  the  more  syste- 
matic and  careful,  and  even  hu- 
mane, punishments  become  in  one 
country,  the  less  will  that  country 
like  to  surrender  fugitive's  even 
in  respect  of  what  each  nation 
deems  a  crime,  if  the  act  is  to  be 
visited  in  the  country  which  de- 
mands the  fugitive  with  penalties 
which  the  country  where  an  asylum 
has  been  sought  considers  unreason- 
ably severe  and  inhumanly  harsh. 
Tra  feature  is  now  only  pointed 
out  here,  since  it  is  one  which  may 
ro  the  future  be  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  may  even  give  rise  to 
foreseen  difficulties  in  regard  to 
extradition.  Before  leaving  this 
point  we  may  add,  that  it  would 
»?e  complications  from  arising  if 
*H  the  crimes,  however  great  or 
WeTer  small,  were  inserted  in  ex- 
tradition treaties,  as  those  in  respect 
°f  which  fugitives  may  be  surren- 
dered. In  respect  also  of  any  one 
of  them  a  fugitive  ought  to  be 
fried,  e?en  if  it  is  not  the  exact  one 


for  which  he  has  been  surrendered. 
If  a  sufficiently  large  list  of  crimes 
were  thus  inserted  in  treaties  it 
might  be  possible  to  restrict  a  trial 
for  previous  offences  to  these  ;  but 
otherwise  a  criminal  ought,  as  has 
been  said,  to  be  tried  for  any  offence 
which  either  is  not  in  the  treaty  or 
has  been  committed  prior  to  the  act 
for  which  he  has  been  given  up; 
with  the  exception  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  esqape  if  such 
excepted  act  forms  part  of  those 
facts  which  constitute  the  offence 
for  which  the  surrender  has  been 
made,  unless  it  be  found  in  the 
treaty  of  extradition. 

When  we  state  that  between 
the  years  1843  and  1852  France 
demanded  from  this  country 
fourteen  fugitives,  of  whom  only- 
one  was  surrendered,  it  is  clear 
that  the  way  in  which  extradition 
has,  in  recent  times,  been  carried  out 
has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory. 
But  the  passing  of  the  Extradition 
Act  of  1870  distinctly  marked  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  England  to 
place  the  question  on  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  footing;  an  object  which 
has  not  been  altogether  attained. 
The  same  Act  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the 
general  history  of  the  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  trial  of  offenders  for 
previous  offences,  we  have  already 
said  that  it  is  in  our  view  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  we  have  also  pointed 
out  that  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
sound  reasoning  in  not  recognising 
in  terms  that  there  is  no  distinction, 
so  far  as  extradition  is  concerned, 
between  foreigners  and  British 
subjects.  For  however  highly  a 
distinct  nationality  is  to  be  valued, 
and  however  fondly  it  is  to  be 
cherished  for  wise  ends,  yet  it 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  of  civilisation  and  the 
advance  of  a  universally  received 
system  of  justice. 

E.  S.  RoscoE. 
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A  BURMESE   'ILPON'   (TALE). 


THE  Buddhist  literature  of  Bur- 
in ah,  and  most  probably  of 
other  Buddhist  countries,  contains  a  . 
long  series  of  legends  which  live  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  have 
usually  moral  tendencies  inculcating 
the  practice  of  tho  various  virtues. 

Moung  Chih-Oo,  a  native  of  Up- 
per Burmah,  told  me,  among  others, 
the  following  tale,  which  he  assured 
me  was  not  less  than  two  thousand 
years  old.  It  purports  to  date  from  480 
years  B.C.,  and,  though  not  good  as  a 
story,  struck  me  as  quaint  and  odd. 
Moung  Chih-Oo  spoke  English  well; 
in  his  own  country  ho  had  some 
celebrity  as  a  singer  and  a  reciter  of 
plays  and  stories.  In  a  sing-song 
voice  he  related  as  follows : 

'About  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago  there  lived  in  the  capital 
city  of,  Wcthali  an  old  beggar-man 
surnamed  Toung-Sa  ('Eats-what-he- 
can-get '),  with  his  wife,  Mah-Lay. 
They  were  so  miserably  poor  that 
they  had  not  even  a  house,  but 
only  a  shed  made  of  the  sticks  and 
old  mats  their  richer  neighbours 
had  thrown  away.  Old  Toung-Sa 
sallied  forth  every  morning  and 
collected  the  broken  victuals  which 
charitable  people  would  give  him ; 
in  the  afternoon  he  went  to  the 
monasteries  in  hopes  of  receiving  a 
small  dole,  in  case  the  monks  had 
been  able  to  collect  enough  food  by 
begging  in  the  early  morn  to  feed 
themselves  and  to  give  to  the  poor. 

4  One  morning,  while  the  old  man 
was  out  begging,  Mah-Lay  saw  a 
follower  of  Gaudama1,  who  was 
coming  up  the  street  in  his  yellow 
robe,  looking  straight  before  him 
and  holding  his  "tabayt"  (vessel 
for  receiving  offerings  of  food)  in 
his  hands.  The  holy  man  walked 
slowly  on,  and  passing  by  all  the 
palaces  and  rich  houses,  he  stationed 


himself  in  front  of  the  poor  mat 
shed  and  remained  standing  like  a 
statue.  Mah-Lay,  who  was  busy  in 
front  of  the  hut  preparing  a  repast 
for  her  old  husband  out  of  the  rem- 
nants  he  had  brought  back  the  night 
before,  paused  in  her  work  and  said 
within  herself: 

' "  Why  does  my  lord  Mahar- 
Sulabanda  pause  at  our  poor  hut 
instead  of  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
rich  princes  ?  Evidently  he  must 
bear  us  good- will,  and  something 
fortunate  will  happen  to  us." 

'  So  without  hesitating,  Mah-Lay 
took  the  poor  victuals  she  had  pre- 
pared, which  were  barely  enough  to 
feed  one  grown  person,  and  put  them 
into  the  "tabayt."  The  holy  man 
bent  his  head,  and  went  on  his  way 
back  to  the  monastery. 

'When  he  arrived  he  mounted 
the  brick  stairs,  and  crossing  the 
large  hall,  presented  the  "  tabayt " 
to  Shings-Gaudama.  The  other 
priests*  looked  at  Mahar-Sulabanda 
with  astonishment,  and  jeered  at 
him,  saying — 

4 "  Why,  what  are  we  to  eat  to- 
day?  A  pretty  ropast  he  has  col- 
lected and  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery !  and  what  vile  stuff  it  is  too!" 

1  ButSbing-Gaudama  only  smiled, 
and  taking  the  u  tabayt,"  put  it  be- 
fore him,  washed  his  hands,  and 
prepared  for  the  repast.  He  ordered 
the  contents  to  be  distributed  among 
the  five  hundred  monks  and  disci- 
ples, who  were  astounded  at  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  the  food.  When 
all  had  eaten  and  were  satisfied,  the 
remains  were  bestowed  upon  the 
poor  who  were  outside  waiting  for 
alms.  Some  of  the  monks  went  to 
Shing- Gaudama,  and  said : 

4 "  Oh,  our  lord  Gaudama,  this  is 
indeed  a  miracle !  Mahar-Sulaban- 
da brought  back  to  the  monastery 


1  The  proper  name  of  the  Inst  Buddha. 


*  Our  lord  Gaudama. 
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only  enough  to  feed  a  child,  and  lo, 
five  hundred  people  have  eaten  and 
are  satisfied,  and  there  are  many 
baskets-full  of  fragments  still  re- 
maining ! " 

'  Shing-Gaudama  smiled  and  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  the  merit  of  Man-Lay, 
the  old  beggar-woman,  who  was  fall 
of  charity,  and  gave  her  own  dinner 
to  feed  the  indigent  servants  of  re- 
ligion; before  ten  days  are  over  she 
and  her  husband  will  be  the  richest 
people  in  Wethali." 

'iVow,  among  the  crowd  of  beg- 
gars below  was  old  Tonng-Sa,  and 
when  he  heard  the  people  speaking 
of  the  miracle  and  of  the  merit  of 
his  wife,  Mah-Lay,  he  danced  for 
joy,  and  hurried  back  to  his  hnt, 
forgetting,  in  his  haste,  to  take  with 
him  his  share  of  the  alms. 

'When  he  arrived  he  embraced 
Mah-Lay,  and  was  going  to  tell  her 
about  the  miracle,  but  she  inter- 
rupted him,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  not  brought  back  any  food  : 

'u  Forgive  me,  O  toung-Sa," 
said  she,  "  but  the  monk,  our  lord 
M&har-Snlabanda,  passed  up  the 
street,  and  instead  of  waiting  at  the 
houses  of  the  rich  he  stopped  by 
our  poor  shed,  and  so,  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  charity,  I  poured  all  I  had 
prepared  for  our  dinner  into  his 
4  tabayt/  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  thee." 

'But  Tonng-Sa  again  embraced 
Mah-Lay,  and  answered : 

'"If  thou  wilt  not  flap  thine  ears 
(get  proud)  I  will  tell  thee  about  a 
miracle.  Five  hundred  people  have 
eaten  from  the  contents  of  our  lord 
Mahar  -  Sulabanda's  '  tabayt,'  and 
there  was  enough  left  for  as  many 
more.  Shing  -  Gaudama  declared 
that  it  was  all  thy  merit,  and  that 
before  ten  days  had  passed  we  should 
be  the  richest  people  in  Wethali." 
'  So  the  old  couple  lay  do  wn  to  rest, 
hungry,  yet  satisfied,  trusting  in  the 
word  of  our  lord  Gaudama. 

*  At  that  time  the  great  king  was 
cat  hunting  in  the  boundless  forests 
of  Wethali,  when  he  heard  sounds 


of  lamentation  and  complaint.  He 
called  one  of  his  attendants  and 
said: 

4  "  Go  and  discover  whence  come 
those  cries,  and  who  it  is  that 
suffers." 

'So  the  courtier  spurred  his 
horse,  and,  following  the  sounds, 
came  to  a  burial-place,  desolate 
and  weird  -  looking  ;  the  ground 
strewn  with  skulls  and  bones,  so 
that  even  the  grass  seemed  afraid 
to  grow.  A  cross  stood  in  the 
centre  of  this  dismal  place,  and  on 
it  hung  a  man,  emaciated  and  pale, 
apparently  ut  the  point  of  death ; 
he  cried  out  to  the  courtier  : 

' "  Bid  thy  king  come  here  ;  I 
have  a  prayer  to  prefer  to  him  be- 
fore I  die." 

'  The  courtier  looked  to  the  cru- 
cified man,  and  said : 

'"Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that 
wonldst  have  kings  to  do  thy  bid- 
ding ?  " 

4  "  Never  mind,  O  my  lord,  but 
bid  the  monarch  to  come  and  hear 
my  prayer." 

'  So  the  courtier,  wondering, 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  back  to 
the  king,  and  repeated  the  words  of 
the  crucified  man. 

*  "  Now,  the  king  was  in  a  hurry, 
as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day, 
and  his  capital  was  afar  off. 
Nevertheless,  curiosity  overcame 
him,  and  he  rode,  followed  by  all 
his  people,  to  the  burial-place.  He 
addressed  the  seemingly  dying  man, 
asking  who  ho  was,  and  what  he 
wished.  The  crucified  man  re- 
plied : 

' "  My  lord  the  king,  I  am  a 
thief,  a  robber,  a  good-for-nothing, 
and  I  deserve  to  die ;  my  crimes 
are  without  number,  but  I  pray  you 
to  grant  my  prayer.  I  do  not  ask 
to  be  pardoned." 

'  The  king  reflected  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  said : 

•"It  is  granted." 

*  "  0  my  lord  the  king,  I  have 
been  here  forty-eight  hours  and  have 
tasted  neither  food  nor  water.     Let 
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me  taste  rice  and  drink  water  be- 
fore I  die." 

*  And  the  king  answered : 

'  "  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink 
until  thou  art  satisfied.  This  I 
swear." 

*  So  the  king  rode  away  in  hot 
haste  with  all  his  followers,  for 
night  was  falling,  and  dacoits 
(highway  robbers)  were  known  to 
be  about ;  mighty  dragons  also  were 
said  to  hannt  these  woods,  and  woe 
to  the  unlucky  wight  who  fell  into 
their  clutches. 

'At  the  palace  the  king  dis- 
mounted, and  went  to  the  bath, 
whence,  passing  into  the  council 
chamber,  he  gave  audience  to  some 
of  his  Ministers.  Then  the  Mee- 
beeah  (queen)  sent  the  officials 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  king's 
dinner,  and  they  entered  the  great 
hall,  bearing  little  lacquerware 
tables  with  the  monarch's  favourite 
curries  daintily  prepared,  and  served 
in  golden  dishes.  The  drinking 
cups  were  of  gold,  all  engraved  and 
embossed  with  figures  of  the  zodiac, 
portraits  of  monsters  and  fairies, 
and  garlands  of  '  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  king,  whose  thoughts  had  been 
diverted  by  news  of  a  signal  vic- 
tory gained  by  his  troops,  had 
entirely  forgotten  the  crucified 
thief,  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  good 
dishes  and  the  smell  of  the  salt  fish, 
he  suddenly  recollected  his  promise, 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  said : 
•  ' "  I  am  hnngry  and  thirsty,  but 
I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  the 
crucified  man  has  been  satisfied." 

'The  officials  thought  their 
master  was  mad,  and  began  praising 
the  fragrance  of  the  rice,  the  nice 
roasting  of  the  kid,  the  crispness 
of  the  toasted  salt  fish,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  mangoes  pickled  in 
oil ;  hoping  thus  to  persuade  their 
master  to  eat.  All  was  in  vain  :  the 
king  was  determined  to  keep 
his  promise.  He  summoned  his 
favourite  attendant,  and  charged 
him  to  carry  food  and  drink  to  the 
crucified  man ;  but  the  page  excused 


himself  —  his  mother  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  Then  the  king  sent 
for  a  captain  of  his  troops,  and 
gave  him  the  same  order ;  but  the 
captain  said  he  could  not  obey  the 
king,  as  his  father  was  dying.  In 
like  manner  all  the  king's  men 
made  excuses,  until  at  length  an 
old  minister  said : 

'  "  O  my  lord  the  king,  no  one 
dares  to  go  to  the  burial-place  by 
night ;  dacoits  abound  ;  and,  more- 
over, there  is  a  most  terrible 
dragon,  who  will  allow  none  to 
pass.  Eat,  therefore,  O  king,  for 
the  thief  is  dead  by  this  time,  and 
even  were  he  yet  alive  thy  royal 
mercy  is  thrown  away  on  such 
as  he." 

'  But  the  king  said,  no,  he  had 
promised,  and  if  nobody  could  be 
found  to  go  he  swore  he  would  go 
himself.  So  the  aged  minister  pro- 
posed to  send  criers  into  the  town 
and  promise  a  reward  to  anyone 
who  would  go  to  the  burial-ground 
and  carry  food  and  water  to  the 
crucified  thief.  The  people  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  laughed  con- 
temptuously ;  no  one  came  forward 
to  essay  the  dangerous  enterprise. 

'  Now  the  old  beggar-man  heard 
the  public  crier  promising  a  large 
reward,  and  he  went  out  of  his 
mat  hut  and  down  the  street  to 
listen;  and  when  he  understood 
what  the  king  wanted  he  ran 
quickly  back  to  his  old  wife  and 
said  to  her : 

'  "  0  wife,  get  up  and  go  to  the 
palace,  and  offer  to  go  to  the  burial- 
place  and  fulfil  the  behest  of  onr 
lord  the  king,  for  thy  merit  is 
great  before  Gaudama.  and  thy 
wit  and  knowledge  are  far  beyond 
mine.  I  am  but  a  fool  when  com- 
pared to  thee,  0  Mah-Lay." 

'  So,  rising  and  throwing  her 
"soung"  or  cloak  round  her,  she 
went  to  the  palace  and  said  she 
would  go  to  the  burial-place  and 
carry  food  and  water  to  the  crucified 
thief.  The  guards  would  not  at 
first  let  her  go  in,  thinking  she  was 
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a  mad  woman;  but  at  last  one  of 
the  ministers,  bearing  the  dis- 
cussion, admitted  her  to  the  king's 
presence,  only  too  glad  to  find  any- 
one who  would  satisfy  the  whim 
of  his  royal  master.  Mah-Lay 
prostrated  herself  before  the  throne 
and  professed  her  readiness  to 
undertake  the  dangerous  task.  The 
king,  delighted,  rose,  and  with  his 
own  hands  hastily  put  his  dinner 
and  the  water  jar  into  a  basket,  and 
gaw  it  to  the  old  beggar-woman, 
together  with  a  sword  to  defend 
herself,  and  bade  her  make  haste  to 
be  off.  Mah-Lay  shouldered  the  food 
and  water,  and  strode  away,  mut- 
tering prayers  as  she  went. 

'At some  distance  from  the  town 
she  came  to  a  forest,  and  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  "Baloo" 
(monster),  whose  teeth  were  as  the 
tasks  of  an  elephant  and  his  eyes 
as  large  as  cartwheels.  "  O  Mah- 
Lay,  stop,  for  I  will  eat  thee,"  roared 
he.  Bat  Mah-Lay  gave  him  a 
knock  on  the  head  with  her  sword, 
which  astonished  him ;  he  retreated 
a  few  paces  and  glared  at  her, 
repeating  his  threat,  and  saying 
that  her  strength  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  his.  "No,"  answered 
Mah-Lay,  "  but  my  merit  is  twenty 
times  more  than  your  strength,  so 
yon  had  better  let  me  pass  and  go 
about  my  business,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you."  She  said  this  in 
so  determined  a  manner  that  the 
11  Baloo"  paused,  and  at  length 
said,  "0  Mah-Lay,  I  will  let  you 
go  on  if  you  will  do  me  a  service. 
On  your  way  you  will  come  to  a 
peepul  tree,  where  you  will  meet 
another « Baloo ; '  tell  him  that  the 
frincess  of  the  Baloos  has  given 
birth  to  a  son,  a  splendid  boy,  whose 
teeth  already  strike  terror  into  all 
^holders." 

'"  Well,  Baloo,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  "  I  will  surely  do  thy  bid- 
ding, but  such  a  service  deserves 
a  good  recompense."  The  Baloo 
**e  so  pleased  at  Mah-Lay 's  readiness 
to  serve  him  that  he  showed  her  a 


spot  where  ten  jars  full  of  gold 
coin  were  buried  six  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  nearly  thirty  jars 
of  silver.  The  old  woman  marked 
the  spot  and  went  on.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  peepul  tree  she  saw 
the  other  Baloo,  who  was  even 
more  fierce  and  terrible- looking 
than  the  first ;  so  from  a  distance 
she  cried  out  to  him,  "  O  my  lord 
Baloo,  I  bring  thee  good  tidings, 
tidings  worthy  of  a  large  recom- 
pense." And  the  Baloo  roared 
at  her,  "  O  woman,  speak :  if  thy 
tidings  are  false,  I  will  surely  eat 
thee ;  but  if  true  and  pleasant,  I  will 
reward  thee  well."  So  Mah-Lay 
gave  him  the  message,  and  he  was 
so  delighted  that  he  instantly 
showed  her  where  fifty  jars  of  gold 
coin  were  buried,  and  a  hundred 
jars  of  silver.  She  thanked  him 
and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing, 
after  carefully  noting  the  spot. 
The  old  beggar-woman  arrived 
safely  at  the  burial-ground,  and 
found  the  crucified  thief  still  alive  ; 
so  she  began  feeding  him  with  deli- 
cate morsels,  and  gave  him  water  to 
drink  until  he  was  satisfied.  Feel- 
ing strength  return  to  him  owing  to 
the  good  food,  the  love  of  life  became 
strong  within  him,  and  he  thought 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  he  could 
free  himself  from  the  cross.  Know- 
ing the  old  woman  would  not  have 
delivered  him,  even  had  she  been 
able,  he  said  to  her,  "  0  woman, 
verily  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kind- 
ness, and  I  would  whisper  a  secret 
in  thine  ear."  So  old  Mah-Lay 
stood  on  tiptoe  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  made  herself  as  tall  as 
she  could,  and  the  thief  bent  his 
head  down  towards  her ;  but  instead 
of  whispering  some  tale  of  buried 
treasure  as  she  hoped,  he  seized 
her  topknot  between  his  teeth  and 
held  it  as  in  a  vice,  hoping  that  her 
struggles  to  get  free  would  tear 
him  down  from  the  cross.  Poor 
Mah-Lay  screamed  in  agony  and 
struggled  violently ;  but  the  thief 
held  on  tight,  and  at  length  all  her 
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hair  came  out  by  ilio  roots,  and  she 
fled  Bhouting  and  crying  on  her 
way  back  to  the  town. 

4  When  she  arrived,  she  went 
straight  to  the  palace  and  claimed 
her  reward,  but  no  one  would 
believe  her.  The  king  had  already 
retired  to  rest,  and  the  only  per- 
son she  could  see  was  a  minister. 
Mah-Lay  said  to  him,  "0  my 
lord  minister,  if  you  doubt  my  talc 
send  soldiers  and  let  them  dig  six 
feet  deep  into  the  ground  at  such  a 
spot,  and  they  will  find  ten  jars  full 
of  gold  coin,  and  twenty  feet  to  the 
east  of  those  again  let  them  dig, 
and  they  will  come  upon  thirty 
jars  of  silver:  a  Baloo  told  me." 
The  minister  laughed  at  her,  and 
was  going  away,  when  she  told  him 
of  the  other  gold  and  silver  trea- 
sure at  the  peepul  tree.  Still  he 
would  not  believe  her,  and  then  she 
showed  him  her  head,  and  said  that 
her  topknot  must  still  bo  in  the 
thief's  mouth.  So  he  promised  to 
send  a  company  of  soldiers  next 
morning,  when  the  road  would  be 
safe,  to  the  burial-place,  and  "  woe 
betide  thee,  O  woman,  if  thou 
hast  lied." 

*  In  the  morning  the  soldiers 
went  to  the  burial-place,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  topknot  of 
old  Mah-Lay  in  the  crucified  thief  s 
mouth,  the  basket  and  the  empty 
water-jar  were  still  on  the  ground, 
but  the  crucified  man  was  dead. 
Finding  this  part  of  the  beggar- 
woman's  tale  to  be  true,  the  cap- 
iain  of  the  soldiers  thought  he  had 


better  search  for  the  buried  trea- 
sure,  and,  remembering  her  in- 
structions,  went  and  dug  by  the 
peepul  tree.  The  fifty  jars  of  gold 
and  the  hundred  jars  of  silver  were 
found,  and  the  captain  sealed  them 
with  the  king's  seal,  and  took  them 
with  him.  The  other  ten  jars  of 
gold  and  thirty  jars  of  silver  were 
dug  up  also,  and  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  the  capital  most  heavily 
laden  with  treasure.  The  king  sent 
for  old  Mah-Lay  to  the  palace,  and 
gave  her  the  promised  reward  and 
half  the  treasure,  and  thus  the 
words  of  our  lord  Gaudama  came 
true,  and  Toung-Sa  and  Mah-Lay 
were  the  richest  people  in  Wethali. 
Besides  which  the  king  named  the 
old  beggar-man  his  minister,  but  on 
the  condition  that  he  was  always 
to  consult  his  wife,  her  ready  wit, 
knowledge,  and  merit  being  so 
transcendent.  He  bestowed  a  palace 
and  magnificent  robes  of  honour 
upon  Mah-Lay,  who  lived  many 
years  in  great  happiness,  but  never 
flapped  her  ears  (became  proud), 
and  always  bestowed  large  alms  on 
the  followers  of  our  lord  Gaudama, 
who  had  thus  singled  her  ont 
among  women,  and  made  her  life  so 
hril  liant  and  happy.  Long  after  her 
death,  when  nothing  but  the  ruins 
remained  to  show  the  bygone  splen- 
dour of  the  palaces  of  the  capital 
city  of  Wethali,  mothers  still  in- 
culcated  charity  in  their  daughters' 
hearts  by  telling  them  the  Upon 
of  Mah-Lay,  and  the  miracle  of  our 
lord  Gaudama.' 

Janet  Boss. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  COCHIN-CHINA, 
By  Colonel  Horace  A.  Browne. 


E  STORY  will  probably  recog- 
nise the  resuscitation  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XVI. 
on  Cochin-China  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  various  enterprises 
undertaken  by  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  progress  made  by 
our  neighbours  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  establishing  a  new 
empire  in  the  East  has  been  little 
noticed,  but  the  conclusion  of  their 
last  treaty  (March  1874)  with  the 
King  of  Annam  has  made  France 
the  paramount  power  over  the 
whole  of  that  vast  and  valuable 
peninsula  which  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  south-west  to 
the  Golf  of  Tong-king  on  the  north- 
west, and  abuts  upon  Kwang-si 
andYunan,  the  two  southernmost 
provinces  of  China.  The  French 
deserve  our  best  wishes  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  success  in  the 
philanthropic,  if  not  at  first  very 
profitable  task  of  introducing  civili- 
zation and  order  among  some 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people 
who  have  hitherto  been  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  have  suffered  as 
much  from  misgovernment  as  any 
race  in  Asia.  As  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  to  operate  against 
China,  the  peninsula  is  a  valuable 
possession  to  a  European  nation. 
Any  power  which  acquires  territory 
adjoining  that  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire,  ipto  facto  acquires  also  a  ten- 
fold influence  at  Peking.  Hitherto 
the  Russian  diplomatists  have  been 
those  who  have  experienced  the 
least  difficulty  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  Government, 
simply  because  it  has  come  to  be  a 
recognised  fact  that  any  disagree- 
ment with  them  results  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  frontier 
several  degrees  towards  the  South. 
The  fact  that  France  is  now  taking 
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np  a  position  in  the  South  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  Russia  in  the 
North  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Mandarins. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that 
the  proximity  of  a  considerable 
French  settlement  to  our  own  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
may  lead  to  an  inconvenient  exercise 
of  foreign  influence,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  own,  in  that  quarter. 
But,  so  long  as  the  conquerors  of 
Cochin-China  refrain  from  any  en- 
deavour to  counteract  onr  legitimate 
preponderance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddy,  and  from  threatening  the 
independence  of  our  ally  the  King  of 
Siam,  we  certainly  are  not  likely  to 
entertain  a  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  projects  for  extending  their 
dominion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  for  opening  out  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Except  in  one  instance,  the  French 
have  not  manifested  any  intention 
of  intruding  within  the  circle  where 
it  is  desirable  that  our  influence 
should  remain  supreme.  The  ex- 
ception alluded  to  is  the  despatch 
of  a  French  diplomatic  mission  to 
tho  Court  of  Mandalay  in  1873. 
The  results  of  that  mission,  however, 
do  not  appear  likely  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  mistake.  The 
leader,  the  Comte  de  Rochechouart, 
did  not  add  to,  his  diplomatic  laurels 
by  his  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
and  his  able  attach^,  the  Comte  de 
Marescalchi,  has,  by  his  articles  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
elsewhere,  shown  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  inutility  of  establish- 
ing intimate  relations  with  what  he 
considers  such  a  wretchedly  effete 
Government  as  that  of  the  King  of 
Upper  Burmah.  Without  materially 
advancing  French  interests  in  any 
way,  such  relations  might  result  in 
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temporary  inconvenience  to  our- 
selves, by  exciting  fallacious  hopes 
of  foreign  aid  at  Mandalay,  while 
ultimately  they  would  but  hasten 
the  downfall  of  the  native  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
fact  of  the  French  holding  a 
valuable  colony  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
and  having  important  interests  at 
stake  there,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  us,  will 
ultimately  prove  a  material  guaran- 
tee against  the  adoption  of  an  in- 
triguing policy  on  the  borders  of 
our  possessions.  Attempts  at  in- 
terference might  lead  to  retaliatory 
measures,  and  the  able  French 
officers  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  rising  colony  are  doubtless 
well  able  to  appreciate  the  folly  of 
either  of  two  neighbours  who  live 
in  glass  houses  commencing  to 
throw  stones  on  to  the  premises  of 
the  other. 

The  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  on 
which  the  French  have  now  estab- 
lished themselves  extends  from 
about  90  to  220  N.  lat.,  and  at  its 
broadest  part  covers  about  eight 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  has  a 
variety  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
climates.  Its  chief  physical  cha- 
racteristics are  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  great  Mekong  river  and  that 
extensive  Himalayan  spur  which, 
striking  down  through  Yunan, 
traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
from  KW.  to  S.B.,  and  divides 
it  into  two  unequal  portions, 
causing  the  climate  of  one  to  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  the  other 
portion.  In  the  eastern  and  nar- 
rower parts,  lying  between  the 
mountains  and  the  China  Sea,  dry 
weather  prevails  from  May  to 
October,  the  wet  season  comprising 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  the 
western  sido  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Mekong,  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  most 
parts  of  India,  where  the  south-west 
monsoon,  from  May  to  October,  is 
the  wet  season.  Thus  at  Saigon 
the  rainy  season  closes  when  it  is 
just  commencing  at  Hue. 


The  existing  political  divisions  of 
the  peninsula  are : 

ist.  Laos,  a  large  undefined  tract 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong,  above 
its  delta,  under  the  Siamese  Go- 
vernment. 

2nd.  Cambodia,  governed  by  its 
own  king,  under  French  protec- 
tion. 

3rd.  French  Cochin-China,  or  the 
six  provinces  of  the  delta,  once 
peopled  by  the  Cambodians,  sub- 
eequently  conquered  and  colonised 
by  the  Annamites,  and  recently  an- 
nexed to  the  French  Empire. 

4th.  Annam,  a  strip  of  country, 
narrow  at  the  south,  broader  to  the 
north,  lying  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  eastern  coast,  west  of  the 
mountain  range  which  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  the  country.  This 
is4she  remnant  of  his  former  empire, 
which  is  left  to  the  monarch  who 
reigns  at  Hue.  This  again  com- 
prises two  divisions,  the  Southern, 
or  Cochin-China  proper,  in  which 
the  present  capital  is  situated,  and 
the  Northern,  or  Tong-king,  con- 
taining the  ancient  capital  Ke-cho, 
or  Hanoi.  The  two  provinces  are 
separated  by  a  wall,  a  substantial 
token  of  their  political  differences; 
and  though  their  inhabitants  be* 
long  to  the  same  Annamite  race, 
they  are  intensely  jealous  of  one 
another,  the  Tong-kingese  being 
adherents  of  the  old  national  Le 
dynasty,  which  reigned  for  several 
centuries  at  Ke-cho,  until  it  was 
supplanted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  the  great  Gia- 
long  who  reigned  at  Huo. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  four 
political  divisions  may  be  classed 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view 
under  five  main  heads : 

ist.  The  Laotians,  or  inhabitants 
of  Laos. 

2nd.  The  Cambodians. 

3rd.  The  Chams  or  Tsiams. 

4th.  Various  nnenumerated  sa- 
vage tribes  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country. 

5th.  The  Annamites  or  Cochin- 
Chinese.  With  the  exception  of  the 
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Annaraiies,  all  these  races  are 
probably  doomed  to  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. The  Tsiams  once  had 
a  king  and  a  territory  of  their 
own.  The  whole  of  the  littoral 
from  Hue  to  Cape  Pandaran  was 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Tsiampa. 
These  people  are  of  Malay  origin, 
and  always  bore  a  bad  character  as 
pirates  and  brigands.  Their  num- 
bers are  now  rapidly  decreasing. 
The  Laotians  and  Cambodians,  like 
the  Bnnnans,  to  whom  they  are 
closely  allied,  are  less  truculent  and 
more  interesting  races,  bnt  they  all 
exhibit  that  lack  of  national  vitality 
which  must  eventually  lead  to  a 
cessation  of  their  existence  as 
political  entities.  The  process  of 
absorption  may  be  a  slow  and 
lengthy  one,  but  its  final  completion 
is  none  the  less  certain.  The  lazy 
races  of  Indo-China  must  one  day 
disappear  before  the  pressure  of  the 
energetic  nations  by  which  they  are 
sorroanded.  The  Siamese  are  the 
only  race  of  this  stock  who  have 
exhibited  the  slightest  capacity  for 
self-government ;  and  in  their  coun- 
try even  the  Chinese  will  soon  out- 
number the  indigenous  population. 
Baring  the  earliest  periods  of 
modern  European  intercourse  with 
Asia,  Le.  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  trade  with 
Siam  and  Cochin-China  was  impor- 
tant This  was  checked  by  the 
struggles  between  the  different 
European  nations  for  supremacy  in 
the  East,  and  was  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  general  fear  and 
distrust  of  Europeans  engendered 
by  the  violence,  rapacity,  and  dis- 
regard of  native  rights  shown  by 
Portuguese  and  Dutch.  Although 
traders  were  excluded,  European 
missionaries  remained.  For  the  last 
three  centuries  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  various  denominations — 
Dominicans,  Jesuits,  Franciscans, 
Carmelites — and  members  of  the 
Societe  dee  Missions  Etrangeres,' 
have  been  zealously  labouring  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  vineyard.      Les 


Leitres  edifian>te$  et  curieuses  contain 
many  highly  curious  if  not  alto- 
gether trustworthy  accounts  of  the 
vicissitudes  undergone  by  the 
missionaries  in  Tong-king  and 
Cochin -China.  The  spread  of  the 
faith  is  said  to  have  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  skill 
of  the  priests  in  casting  out 
devils  with  the  aid  of  holy  water, 
and  by  the  performance  of  miracles. 
On  the  whole,  the  experience  of 
these  men  proved  much  the  same 
as  that  of  their  fellow-workers  in 
China.  Brief  periods  of  startling 
success  alternated  with  long  courses 
of  persecution ;  now  and  then  some 
able  missionary  would  render  him- 
self, by  his  skill  as  a  mathematician 
or  an  artificer,  useful  to  the  ruler  of 
the  day,  in  return  for  which  his 
religion  was  tolerated  or  even 
patronised.  When  his  services 
were  no  longer  required  the  national 
instincts  would  prevail,  and  he 
would  be  banished  or  perhaps- 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, 
and  his  converts  would  be  perse- 
cuted. The  great  apostle  of 
Christianity  in  Tong-king,  Pere 
Alexandre  de  Rhodes,  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. According  to  his  own  account 
he  accomplished  marvels.  Upwards- 
of  300,000  Pagans  were  converted, 
and  200  churches  established.  His 
letters  breathe  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  the  people ;  and  in  the 
flattering  picture  which  he  draws 
of  them  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nise any  likeness  to  the  Annamites 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  his 
coadjutors  made  cannon  for  the 
ruler  of  Tong-king,  and  cast  a 
copper  statue  of  St.  Paul,  which 
is  still  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  Pagans  of  Ke-cho. 
Pere  Alexandre  de  Rhodes  was  finally 
disgraced  and  driven  from  the 
country  as  a  sorcerer. 

The  literati,  who,  in  Annam  as 
in  China,  by  their  proficiency  in  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  was  pro- 
pounded two  thousand  years  ago, 
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maintain  their  position  as  the  gen- 
try, and  only  licensed  office-holders 
in  the  conntry,  have  been  steady  op- 
ponents of  Christianity.  The  very 
existence  of  their  class,  they  in- 
stinctively felt,  was  imperilled  by 
contact  with  the  destructive  in. 
fluence  of  Western  knowledge. 
Events  have  proved  that  these 
fears  were  not  ill- founded.  To  the 
presence  of  the  priests  in  their 
conntry  it  is  due  that  French  in- 
fluence is  now  all-powerful  from 
the  borders  of  Yunan  to  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  in  Cochin-Chinese 
history  is  occupied  by  Pierre  J.  G. 
Pigneaux  de  Behaine,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Cochin-China,  generally 
known  by  his  title  of  Bishop  of 
Adran,  who  distinguished  himself 
equally  by  his  abilities  as  a  prelate, 
diplomatist,  and  strategist. 

He  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  1770.  At  that  time  the  rulers 
of  Tong-king  and  Cochin-China, 
though  nominally  subject  to  a  titular 
king  residing  at  Ke-cho,  were 
practically  independent.  Tong-king 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Giao-chi  or 
Annamite  race.  Previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
its  history  consists  mainly  of  a 
catalogue  of  Chinese  invasions  and 
internal  revolts.  In  141 8  a  national 
dynasty,  known  as  that  of  the  '  Le 
Family,'  was  established  at  Kecho. 
"Their  government  subsequently 
-assumed  the  form  of  a  dual 
sovereignty,  like  that  which  obtained 
-until  recently  in  Japan.  A  mandarin, 
-named  Ngnuyen-kim,  rendered  such 
valuable  assistance  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  that  the  office  of  *  Chua,' 
which  may  be  interpreted  *  Perpetual 
'Regent/  was  declared  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  his  family  (1600  a.d.).  The 
form  of  government  is  thus  described 
by  Pere  Alexandre  de  Rhodes : 

The  country  is  a  monarchy;  but  there 
are  two  kings — one,  who  is  called  the  Vua, 
ha*  only  the  title;  the  other,  called  the 
Chua,  has  all  the  authority  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  provinces.    .    .    Some 


apparent  homage  is  rendered  to  the  Vua  at 
a  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Save  at  that  time  he  is 
not  seen,  and  lives  confined  in  an  old  palace, 
where  he  spends  his  time  in  idleness. 

The  Vuas,  therefore,  of  the  Le 
family  were  Bois  faineant,  and  the 
Chuas  the  Maires  du  Palais.  This 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  third  power  in 
the  State.  A  second  Chua,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  King  of 
Annam,  established  himself  in  an 
independent  position  at  Hue,  whence 
he  extended  his  authority  southwards 
over  T  siam  pa  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Cambodia.  Gia-lortg,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1779, 
was  the  ninth  Chua  of  Hue.  The 
long  reign  of  this  monarch,  the 
early  troubles  which  induced  him 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  a  European 
nation,  and  the  triumphs  which  he 
ultimately  achieved  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bishop  of  Adran  and  the  French 
officers  whom. he  brought  to  the 
country,  form  the  most  interesting 
and  eventful  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  Cochin-China.  In  1787  the 
Bishop  of  Adran,  accompanied  by  a 
yonng  son  of  Gia-long,  appeared 
at  Versailles  as  the  envoy  of  the 
King  of  Annam,  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  Louis  XVI.  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  A 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  Louis 
XVI.  pledged  himself  to  assist  the 
King  of  Annam  by  despatching  at 
his  own  expenso  four  frigates  with 
a  force  of  1,200  infantry,  200 
artillerymen,  and  250  Cafires,  with 
guns  and  munitions  of  war.  In 
return  for  this  the  King  of  Annam 
ceded  to  France  the  full  sovereignty 
of  the  island  of  Tourane,  forming 
the  principal  harbour  on  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  coast,  and  the  island  of 
Pulo-Condore,  with  permission  to 
the  French  to  form  such  further 
establishments  on  the  continent  as 
they  might  consider  useful  for 
navigation  or  commerce.  French 
subjects  were  to  have  full  liberty 
to  trade  in  all  parts  of  Cochin- 
China,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
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European  nations.  The  Revolution 
of  1 789  prevented  the  French  from 
carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this 
important  treaty.  Had  they  been 
able  to  do  so,  recent  events  in 
Cocbin-China  might  have  been 
anticipated  half  a  century  ago. 
Being  left  to  his  own  resources,  the 
indefatigable  Bishop  collected  a 
number  of  volunteers,  and  returned 
with  them  and  a  goodly  supply  of 
munitions  of  war  to  Saigon.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Bishop  and  his 
French  officers,  Gia-long,  after  a 
«rnggle  of  several  years,  not  only 
recovered  possession  of  his  own 
dominions,  bat  conquered  and 
annexed  the  kingdom  of  Tong- 
King,  and,  mnch  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Tong-kingese,  he  established 
the  capital  at  Hue,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  Le 
family  to  sovereignty,  real  or 
titular,  at  Ke-cho.  He  likewise 
boldly  repudiated  the  idea  of  his 
owing  any  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  The  Bishop  of 
Adrandid  not,  unfortunately,  live 
to  see  the  final  triumph  to  which 
he  had  so  greatly  contributed.  He 
died  in  1799.  Gratitude  is  not  a 
common  quality  amongst  the  An- 
namites,  but  Gia-long  appeared  to, 
and  no  doubt  did,  sincerely  regret 
the  loss  of  his  '  Great  Master.' 
The  Bishop's  remains  were  interred 
*ith  regal  pomp  at  Saigon,  and  the 
ting  himself  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration,  and  bestowed  honorific  titles 
on  bis  spirit .  The  untimely  death  of 
the  Bishop  annihilated  the  hopes 
which  were  fervently  entertained 
by  the  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  in  the  country,  that 
Gia-long,  under  the  influence  of  the 
man  who  had  restored  him  to  his 
throne,  would,  if  he  did  not  em- 
brace Christianity  himself,  at  least 
recognise  that  faith  as  one  of  the 
established  religions  of  the  country. 
His  early  associations  did  prevent 
him  from  following  the  example  of 
Ms  predecessors  and  becoming  an 
open  persecutor  of  European  mis- 


sionaries, but  he  was  not  at  heart 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
their  religion  among  his  subjects. 
Whilst  he  fully  appreciated  and 
made  use  of  the  superiority  of 
Western  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
war,  he  objected  to  his  people  pro- 
fessing a  religion  of  which  he  was 
not  himself  the  acknowledged  head. 
His  son  Minh-Mang,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1820,  was  a  perfidious  and 
sanguinary  tyrant  of  the  true  An- 
namite  type.  On  his  accession, 
the  anti-foreign  party  among  the 
lettered  class  and  the  Mandarins, 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  re- 
pressed by  Gia-long,  at  once  leaped 
into  power.  In  his  reign  was 
written  the  Gia-dinli-thwig-chi,  or 
history  and  description  of  Gia- 
dinh  (Lower  Cochin- China).  This 
contains  an  account  of  the  long 
and  arduous  war  which  restored 
Gia-long  to  the  throne,  but  all 
mention  even  of  the  names  of  the 
Bishop  of  Adran  and  the  French 
officers  he  had  introduced  was 
carefully  omitted ;  a  striking  proof 
of  the  amount  of  gratitude  which 
was  then  felt  for  their  services. 

Minh-Mang  reversed  the  inde- 
pendent policy  of  his  father,  and 
declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  The  Chinese 
state  policy,  which  is  based  on 
hatred  and  absolute  exclusion  of 
foreigners,,  was  rapidly  re-intro- 
duced. The  tenets  of  the  'false 
sect'  (Christianity),  which  tended 
to  create  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
were  declared  incompatible  with  the 
system  of  Cochin- Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  an  active  persecution  of 
missionaries  and  their  converts  was 
commenced.  Between  1833  and 
1856  numerous  French  and  Spanish 
bishops  and  priests,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  native  converts,  were 
added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
Annamite  martyrs.  On  the  score 
of  humanity  alone  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  fully  justified  in 
issuing  the  order  (1858)  to  the 
French  fleet  in  the  China  seas  to 
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operate  against  Annam.  Tourane, 
the  nearest  port  to  the  capital, 
was  occupied  by  Admiral  Riganlt 
de  Genouilly  in  September  1858. 
This  was  abandoned  the  following 
year  in  favour  of  Saigon,  which 
appeared  to  offer  superior  facilities 
as  a  basis  of  operations.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  Chinese 
war  little  was  effected  against 
Annam,  and  a  small  French  and 
Spanish  force  was  besieged  for 
several  months  in  Saigon  by  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  Annam- 
ite  kingdom. 

In  February  1861  a  decisive 
action  was  fought  at  Kihoa,  near 
Saigon.  In  this  8,000  French  de- 
feated and  dispersed  the  Annamite 
army,  some  40,000  strong,  under 
a  renowned  general,  Nguyen-tri- 
phuong.  The  three  provinces  of 
Saigon,  Mitho,  and  Bienhoa  were 
speedily  occupied  and  annexed. 
By  a  treaty  concluded  in  June 
1862,  the  King  of  Annam  formally 
ceded  these  three  provinces  to 
.France,  and  agreed  to  pay,  more- 
over, an  indemnity  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  three  western  provinces 
of  Lower  Cochin-China  were  still  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  Annamites, 
the  three  ceded  provinces  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Annamite  kingdom.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Annamites 
utilised  their  position  in  the  west- 
ern provinces  to  foment  disturb- 
ances in  the  ceded  territory  and 
render  the  peaceful  government  of 
it  by  the  French  impossible.  The 
rebellions  against  the  barbarian 
invaders  having  been  successfully 
defeated  by  the  French,  King 
Tu-duc  had  recourse  to  another 
device  for  recovering  his  lost  pro- 
vinces. His  cleverest  diplomatist, 
Phan-tan-giang,  was  despatched  to 
Paris  to  offer  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  for  the  redemption  of  the 
three  provinces.  The  conjuncture 
was  favourable  to  his  designs. 
Great  irritation  existed  about  the 


expenditure  in  Mexico  and  Cochin. 
China.  The  one  expedition  was 
confounded  with  the  other,  and 
both  were  thought  to  be  inglorious 
and  impolitic.  Had  Phan-tan-giang 
had  the  hundred  millions  in  his 
pocket,  it  is  probable  that  such  a 
tempting  opportunity  for  restoring 
the  equilibrium  of  the  budget 
could  not  have  been  .resisted.  But 
his  ability  to  raise  the  large  sum 
was  rightly  doubted.  His  nego- 
tiations, however,  were  not  at 
first  altogether  unsuccessful.  The 
Emperor's  councillors  were  divided 
in  opinion.  One  party,  with  the 
Finance  Minister  at  its  head,  urged 
that  France  should  retain  only 
Saigon  and  one  or  two  other 
ports,  with  a  small  zone  of  territory 
round  each,  and  should  restore  the 
rest  of  the  territory  to  the  Annamites 
in  return  for  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. Another  party,  under  tbe 
leadership  of  Admiral  Chasseloup 
Laubat,  Minister,  of  Marine,  clearly 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  estab- 
lishing weak  and  isolated  but 
expensive  settlements  in  situations 
where  they  could  be  rendered 
commercially  useless  by  a  blockade 
which  would  doubtless  be  drawn 
round  them  by  the  Annamites. 
Their  arguments  did  not  at  once 
prevail,  and  it  was  not  until  Phan- 
tan-giang  had  been  permitted  to 
leave  France,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  M.  Aubaret  would  be  sent 
to  Hue  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on 
the  basis  of  a  restoration  of  terri- 
tory, that  the  good  sense  of  the 
Emperor  recognised  the  impolicy 
of  abandoning  the  advantageous 
position  already  occupied,  and  that 
the  Annamite  Government  was 
informed  that  the  treaty  of  1862 
would  be  adhered  to.  The  An- 
namite Government  then  reverted 
to  its  former  policy  of  stirring  np 
rebellions  in  the  French  provinces. 
A  long  course  of  mingled  menaces 
and  exhortations  having  failed  to 
produce  any  effect,  the  Governor, 
Admiral   de  la  Grandiere,  had  re- 
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conrse  to  tbe  only  alternative  left 
to  him,  viz.  the  annexation  of  the 
three  western  provinces,  Vinh- 
long,  Haytien,  and  Chandoc.  This 
was  accomplished  in  Jane  1867 
with  an  ease  and  celerity  which 
astonished  even  the  French  them- 
selves. Since  then  the  progress 
made  in  the  organisation  of  the 
government  and  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  Dew  French  colony  has  been 
extremely  rapid. 

Tbe  administrative  principles 
adopted,  which  differ  widely  from 
those  obtaining  in  other  French 
colonies,  and  are  modelled  rather 
after  those  existing  in  our  own 
Indian  dominions,  would  form  an 
interesting  subject,  but  too  lengthy 
a  one  to  be  included  in  this,  which 
is  simply  a  sketch  of  the  political 
history  of  the  French  in  the 
peninsula. 

Since  the  commencement  of  tbe 
war  numerous  French  writers, 
chiefly  officers  of  the  navy,  have 
contributed  valuable  additions  to 
oar  previous  scanty  stock  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  country. 

The  late  Lieut.  Garnier's  book, 
Yuynge  <F Exploration  en  Lido-Chine, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  magnificent 
works  of  its  kind  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  present  century. 
Captain  Aubaret  has  furnished  a 
translation  of  the  Gia-dinh-thung- 
Wu;  Captain  Vial  has  published  Les 
Premieres  Annees  de  la  Uoehin-Chine; 
and  M.  Bouillevaux,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary,  has  given  a  valuable  precis 
of  the  history  of  the  country  in  his 
"ork,  IS  Annum  et  Is  Cambodye. 
From  these  and  other  smaller 
works  we  have  extracted  most  of 
the  information  contained  in  this 
article. 

The  Court  of  Hue  had  at  last 
heen  so  impressed  with  a  salutary 
dread  of  French  power,  that  not 
even  the  disasters  of  the  German 
war  (of  the  magnitude  of  which, 


however,  it  probably  had  a  very 
imperfect  appreciation)  tempted  it 
to  renew  its  former  intriguing 
policy.  The  course  of  events  had 
practically  abrogated  the  treaty  of 
1862;  but  the  Annamite  Govern- 
ment, though  making  a  show  of 
willingness  to  enter  into  fresh 
negotiations,  carefully  avoided  com- 
mitting itself  to  any  recognition 
of  foreign  rights  in  Cochin -China 
until  1874,  when  it  was  startled 
by  the  unexpected  apparition  of 
French  influence  in  another  part 
of  its  dominions,  the  disaffected 
province  of  Tong-king. 

This  new  and  highly  important 
move  was  the  result  of  a  discovery 
made  by  Captain  de  Lagree  during 
the  course  of  his  journey  through 
China.  The  object  with  which  his 
expedition  was  despatched  was  to 
discover  a  practicable  passage  into 
the  south-  west  provinces  of  China. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Mekong 
river  would  be  found  to  furnish  a 
route  which  would  eventually  make 
Saigon  the  port  of  Yunan  and  of 
the  adjacent  Chinese  provinces.  A 
similar  attempt  by  the  English  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with 
the  same  part  of  the  world  by  the 
Irawaddy  river  had  been  abortive ; 
and  to  succeed  where  the  English 
had  failed  would  have  been  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  French  vanity. 
To  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  projectors,  the  result  of  the 
expedition  was  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  the  Mekong  being 
utilised  for  navigation  beyond  the 
Cambodian  frontier.  But  this  dis- 
heartening intelligence  was  ac- 
companied by  the  assertion  that 
the  river  of  Tong-king  is  navigable 
from  within  the  province  of  Yunan 
down  to  the  sea.  This  river,  known 
as  the  Hoti-kiang  or  Hoong-kiang 
(Red  River)  in  Chinese  territory, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Yuuan,  south  of  the  Lake  of  Tali, 
and  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
before  it  passes  Manghao,  the  last 
mart  upon  its  banks  in  China.     This 
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town  is  said  by  one  authority 
(M.  Dupuis)  to  be  414  miles,  and 
by  another  authority  (Captain  de 
Villemenril)  to  be  only  240  miles 
from  the  sea.  Below  Manghao  the 
Hoong-kiang  traverses  a  narrow 
zone  of  territory,  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  semi-independent 
Pa-y  (or  Shan)  tribe,  and  the  other 
part  by  a  horde  of  Chinese  free- 
booters, a  remnant  of  the  Tae-pings, 
who  have  established  themselves  at 
Lao-kay  and  act  independently  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  Lao-kay, 
according  to  M.  Dapuis,  is  only 
seventy  miles  from  Manghao.  Be- 
low Lao-kay  the  river  enters  T°ng- 
king,  where  it  is  known  by  its 
Annamite  name  of  Song-ka  or 
Song-koi  (Great  River).  There  it 
forms  an  extensive  delta,  and  on 
one  of  its  branches  is  situated  Hanoi 
or  Ke-cho,  the  capital  of  Tong-king. 
The  portion  of  the  river  within 
Yunan  was  explored  by  Lieutenant 
Gamier,  who  was  detached  by  M. 
de  Lagree  for  the  purpose,  in  1868, 
and  the  information  he  then  col- 
lected enabled  him  to  announce  the 
fact  that  this  river  furnished  a  prac- 
ticable line  of  inland  navigation 
down  to  the  sea-coast.  There  then 
arose  a  flutter  of  excitement  in 
French  commercial  and  diplomatic 
circles,  and  earnest  hopes  were 
expressed  that  the  current  of  com- 
merce might  be  directed  down  the 
Tong-king  river  before  the  English 
succeeded  in  diverting  it  via  Bhamo 
and  the  Irawaddy.  In  1869,  M.  de 
Carne  (an  attache  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office)  wrote : 

That  way  of  communication  so  ardently 
desired  and  sought  for,  that  outlet  by 
which  the  abundance  of  the  riches  of  West- 
ern China  will  one  day  flow  into  a  French 
port,  must  be  looked  for  on  the  Song-koi 
and  not  on  the  Mekong.  This  is  a  truth 
which  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
will  certainly  cause'  everyone  to  demand  a 
complete  exploration  of  the  Tong-king 
river,  direct  protectorate  as  in  Cambodia, 
or  at  least  complete  commercial  liberty  in 
the  poru  of  Tong-king,  guaranteed  by  the 
establishment  at  Hue  of  a  representative 
of  the  Governor  of  Cochin-China,      Such 


are  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  a 
strait  in  which  an  inexcusable  timidity  or 
silly  scruples  would  bring  us  to  a  standstill. 
Observing  the  persevering  efforts  made  by 
England  to  attract  to  its  Indian  or  Bar- 
man markets  the  commerce  of  Western 
China,  one  is  astonished  at  our  neglect  to 

frofit  by  our  exceptional  situation.  .  .  . 
s  it  at  a  moment  when  by  a  happy  chance 
it  depends  only  upon  ourselves  to  outstrip 
our  rivals  that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to 
be  stopped  by  the  touchiness  of  a  tyrant 
who  confounds  liberty  of  commerce  with 
territorial  aggrandisement,  and  who  re- 
pulses our  merchants  as  if  they  were  the 
forerunners  of  our  soldiers  ?  When  a  war 
of  conquest  has  been  decided  on,  we  must 
accept  the  consequences  of  success;  and 
the  opening  of  Tong-king  is  a  necessary 
result  of  our  establishing  ourselves  in  the 
six  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-China. 

Not  only  enthusiastic  French 
writers,  bnt  other  more  unpreju- 
diced observers  also,  have  thought 
that  the  superior  facilities  offered 
by  the  Tong-king  river,  as  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  Yunan,  are 
fatal  to  the  prospect  of  establish- 
ing another  trade  route  down  the 
Irawaddy.  In  an  article  in  Ocean 
Highways,  such  a  high  authority 
as  Baron  von  Richthoten  says : 

The  problem  which  has  occupied  many 
minds  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  direct 
trade  road  to  South-western  China  can  be 
established,  and  which  is  the  place  where 
this  should  be  done,  must  henceforth  be 
considered  as  settled.  No  one  who  studies 
the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind  will, 
on  sufficient  examination,  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  all  the  advantages  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Song-ka  river  route,  and  all  the 
disadvantages  on  that  of  the  Bhamo  route. 
...  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Tong-king  river  is  thrown  open  to  com- 
merce, Manghao,  or  any  other  place  on 
the  Song-ka  river  which  may  be  selected, 
will  dominate  the  trade  of  by  far  the 
larger  and  most  important  portion  of  Yu- 
nan. Bhamo  may  retain  the  supply  of  a 
few  districts  lying  west  of  the  Lan-tsan- 
kiang  (Mekong  river). 

Without  entering  here  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  could 
be  any  mutually  injurious  or  anta- 
gonistic competition  between  two 
trade  routes  which  have  their  sea 
termini  so  far  apart  as  the  month  of 
the  Irawaddy,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
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and  that  of  the  Song-ka  river,  in 
the  China  Seas,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  stating  the  case  of  *  the 
Song-ka  versus  the  Irawaddy,'  the 
advocates  for  the  former,  Baron 
yon  Kichthofen  included,  have 
omitted  to  notice  one  serious  defect, 
which  more  than  counterbalances 
all  the  advantages  which  they 
claim  for  their  side.  Seeing  their 
way  clear  down  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  they  hastily,  though 
not  unnaturally,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  would  be 
do  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
bringing  Tong-king  into  commercial 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Nature  has  unfortunately  neglected 
to  provide  the  country  with  a  har- 
bour. The  rapid  current  of  the 
Song-ka  brings  down  vast  quanti- 
ties of  alluvion,  which  it  deposits 
at  the  edge  of  a  yearly  increasing 
delta,  and  among  its  many  mouths 
there  is  not  one  which  is  capable 
of  admitting  ordinary  sea-going 
trading  ships.  For  six  months  in 
the  year  no  ships  drawing  more 
than  six  feet  can  enter  the  Hanoi 
river,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  there  are  only .  nine  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar.  Until  ano- 
ther Port  Said  has  been  created  on 
the  Tong-king  coast,  there  appears 
to  be  little  chance  of  Baron  von 
Richthofen's  vast  emporium  coming 
into  existence  at  Manghao. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Song-ka  route  by 
MM.  de  Lagree  and  Gamier  began 
to  influence  tho  progress  of  affairs 
in  Tong-king.  At  Hankow,  on 
their  way  to  Shanghae,  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  expedition  communi- 
cated the  result  of  their  explorations 
to  a  compatriot,  one  M.  Dupuis,  a 
gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
qtutted  France  from  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Imperial  regime, 
and  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  China,  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country  he  had  ac- 
quired a   thorough  knowledge  of 


the  Mandarin  dialect,  a  rare  accom- 
plishment among  members  of  his 
class  in  China,  and  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  many  na- 
tive officials.  He  determined  to 
test  and  utilise  the  advantages  of 
the  newly  discovered  route.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition 
had  been  requested  by  a  military 
Mandarin  of  Yunan  to  secure  a 
supply  of  foreign  arms  to  be  used 
against  the  Mussulman  rebels  of 
Talifoo,  and  had  deputed  a  subaltern 
officer  to  escort  them  back.  On  this 
officer's  return,  M.  Dupuis  accom- 
panied him  to  Yunan,  and  through 
him  was  placed  en  rapport  with  the 
local  Mandarins.  The  welcome  sup- 
ply of  arms  which  he  took,  as  well 
as  his  own  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  people, 
enabled  him  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  chief  officials. 

Ho  verified  for  himself  the  fact 
of  the  navigability  of  the  Song-ka, 
and  in  return,  it  is  said,  for  valuable 
mining  concessions  in  Yunan,  con- 
tracted to  furnish  another  supply 
of  arms,  to  be  introduced  not  vid 
Hankow  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang, 
but  by  the  Song-ka  river.  In  1872, 
M.  Dupuis,  after  visiting  France, 
and  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  get  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  active  interest  in 
his  project,  fitted  out  a  semi-mili- 
tary, semi-commercial  expedition, 
at  Hong  Kong,  with  which  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Tong-king  river.  The 
local  mandarins  were  utterly  con- 
founded, and  whilst  they  were 
deliberating  as  to  the  best  means 
of  opposing  him,  he  boldly  pushed 
past  their  forts,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Yunan.  Leaving  Hanoi  on 
January  15,  1873,  he  reached 
Yunan-foo  with  his  cargo  of  arms 
on  March  16.  On  April  30  he 
was  back  again  in  Hanoi,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  an  escort  of 
150  Chinese  soldiers.  There  he 
declared  his  intention  of  remaining 
as  an  agent  of  the  Chinese. Govern- 
ment.     The    Court    of  Hue   was 
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greatly  alarmed.     They  were  strag- 
gling against  the  chronic   disaffec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tae-pings  from  China, 
when  M.  Da  puis  appeared  to  add 
to  their  embarrassments.  Dreading 
farther  complications,  they  humbly 
requested  the  Governor  at  Saigon 
to  issue  an  order  to  M.   Dupuis  to 
leave    the     Annamite    dominions. 
Although  the  French  Government 
abstained  from  any  open  encourage- 
ment to  M.  Dupuis,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  secretly  fa- 
vourable   to    his    designs.       They 
issued  the  order  applied  for  from 
Hue,  and  at  the  same  time  assisted 
M.  Dupuis'  partner  to  raise  a  loan 
in  Saigon.     The  order  having  been 
disregarded,  Admiral  Dupre,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Annamite  Govern- 
ment   expressing  their  willingness 
to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty, 
consented  to  despatch  an  envoy  with 
a  man-of-war  to  coerce  M.  Dupuis. 
Lieut.  Gamier  was  the  officer  se- 
lected for  this  duty.     A  mystery, 
as  yet  unsolved,  hangs  round  the 
object  of  this   expedition,   which, 
unfortunately,  proved    fatal  to  its 
gallant    leader.      The   precise   in- 
structions given  him  have  not  been 
divulged,  and  there  has  been  much 
controversy  on  the  subject.      One 
party  maintains  that  he  was  sent 
simply    to    assist    the    Annamites 
against  Dupuis,  and  that  his  subse- 
quent filibustering  proceedings  were 
wholly  unauthorised.     His  mends, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  he 
acted  fully  within  the  scope  of  his 
instructions,  and  that  the  extreme 
measures  he  adopted  were  forced 
upon  him  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  local  mandarins.     Although  it 
suited    the    policy    of  the  French 
Government,  after  Garnier' s  death, 
to  disavow  his  proceedings  (whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  knew  how  to 
profit    largely  by  them),    an  un- 
biassed consideration   of  such  evi- 
dence as  is  available  leads  to  the 
conclusion    that  Gamier  was    not 
sent  simply  to  get  rid  of  M.  Dupuis. 


It  was  no  secret  that  the  Colonial 
Government  at  Saigon  was  desirous 
of  seeing  M.  Da  puis  succeed  in  his 
project  of  opening  out  the  Song-ka, 
and  they  had  rendered  material 
assistance  to  his  partner.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  a  single  French  trader 
hardly  required  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  with  such  a  high-sound- 
ing title  as  '  Commandant  en  chef 
des  forces  de  terre  ct  de  mer  den 
c6tes  du  Tong-ki ng,  Envoye  Ex- 
traordinaire  de  la  Cochin- Chine ; ' 
and  the  selection  of  a  personal 
friend  of  M.  Dupuis  for  this  office 
was,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  A 
proclamation  issued  by  Garnier  on 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Tong- 
king  is  incompatible  with  the 
alleged  limitation  of  his  powers. 
In  this  proclamation  he  said : 

Le  representant  du  noble  royaume  de 
France,  Gamier,  fait  saroir  a  tons  les  habi- 
tants que  les  mandarins  du  noble  rojtwme 
Annamite  etant  venus  a  Saigon  demander 
assistance,  l'amiral  nous  aenvoyes  au  Tong- 
ki  ng  pour  voir  comment  les  choses  s'y  pns- 
saient.  De  plus  ici,  au  Tong-king,  les 
cotes  sont  desolees  par  de  nombreox 
pirates  qui  font  beaucoup  de  ravages ;  now 
avons  I'intention  de  pourchassor  ces  bandits, 
afin  que  tous  les  habitants  de  ces  lieu 
puissent  en  paix  vaqucr  a  leure  affaire*. 
.  .  .  Populations  de  Tong-king  il  feut 
bien  vous  convaincre  d'une  chose,  e'ett  que 
les  mandarins  et  soldats  Francais  sont  unis 
avec  les  mandarins  et  soldats  Annamites 
com  me  des  frercs  entre  eux.  En  conse- 
quence, nous  desirons  procurer  au  Tong- 
king  la  faeilite  de  fnire  lo  commerce,  et  par 
la  lui  apporter  la  richesse  et  la  paix. 

It  cannot  be  donbted  that  this  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the 
immediate  object  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment had  in  view  when  de- 
spatching Garnier  to  Tong-king. 
Their  ultimate  object  was  to  coerce 
or  terrif  j  Tu-duc  into  signing  a 
treaty  by  which  Tong-king  would 
be  thrown  open  to  commerce,  and 
not  to  give  in  to  that  monarch's 
desire  to  expel  Dupuis,  and  close 
the  country  to  foreign  traders.  By 
Garnier'sacts  the  object  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  view  was  ultimately 
attained.      From  the  moment   he 
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landed,  Gamier  found  himself  op- 
posed by  the  local  mandarins,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Nguen-tri- 
phnong,  the  old  general  who  had 
conducted  the  siege  of  Saigon,  and 
had  been  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Kihoa.  At  Hanoi  there  is  a  strong 
citadel,  constructed  originally  by 
French  engineers.  In  this  the 
Annamite  general  shut  himself  np 
with  all  the  troops  at  his  command, 
and  plotted  the  destruction  of  the 
French  who  were  encamped  outside. 
The  whole  force  at  Gunner's  dis- 
posal consisted  only  of  about  180 
European  marines,  and  M.  Dupuis' 
Chinese  auxiliaries.  With  these 
men  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  fort.  The  annals 
of  Eastern  warfare  record  no  more 
audacious  exploit  than  this.  The 
place  was  stormed  with  a  loss  to 
the  enemy  of  two  hundred,  and  to 
the  French  of  one  man.  Among 
the  wounded  was  the  Annamite 
general  himself.  He  refused  to 
allow  his  wound  to  be  attended 
to,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
This  occurred  on  November  20, 
1873.  Within  a  month  afterwards 
Gamier  had  taken  several  other 
strong  places,  raised  a  Tong-kingese 
militia,  and  brought  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  delta  of  the  Song-ka 
under  his  rule.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  literati,  the  Annamite 
officials  and  soldiery  appeared  to 
We  no  friends  in  Tong-king. 
Friends  being  wanting,  they  turned 
to  their  enemies  for  assistance.  A 
strong  Annamite  force  had  been  un- 
successfully combating  a  Tae-ping 
army,  known  as  the  He-ki  or  Black 
Flags,  on  the  northern  frontier. 
These  men  were  now  asked  to  help 
the  Annamites  to  drive  the  French 
oat  of  Hanoi.  On  December  21 
they  made  an  attack  on  the  fort. 
They  were  repulsed ;  the  French, 
in  their  turn,  pursued  them.  In 
60  doing,  Garnier  unfortunately 
fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  killed, 
with  several  of  his  men.  Both 
Tu-duc  and  the  French  Government 


were  now  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  events — the  for- 
mer fearing  that  Tong-king  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, and  the  latter  dreading  an 
addition  to  the  national  expendi- 
ture, which  at  that  untoward  mo- 
ment could  not  be  borne.  Tu- 
duc,  therefore,  intimated  his  wil- 
lingness to  sign  any  treaty  that  was 
required  of  him,  and  the  Freneh 
Government  directed  that  their 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Tong-king. 

On  March  15,  1874,  a  treaty 
containing  twenty-two  articles  was 
concluded  at  Saigon  between  the 
President  and  the  King  of  Annam. 
That  treaty  virtually  places  Annam 
under  the  protectorate  of  France. 
The  King  pledges  himself  not  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  powers,  and  France  engages 
to  defend  his  kingdom  from  any 
hostile  attack  either  from  within 
or  without.  The  President  pro- 
mises to  make  the  King  a  present 
of  five  steamers  of  500-horse  power 
altogether,  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  200  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each,  and  1,000  fusils  a  tabatiere9 
and  500,000  rounds  of  ammunition. 
The  President  will  aho  provide  the 
King  with  military  and  naval  in- 
structors, engineers,  financiers,  and 
professors,  to  be  paid  by  his  Majesty. 
The  six  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin- 
Ghina  are  formally  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  to  France,  certain  lands 
being  assigned  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  tombs.  The  unpaid 
balance  of  the  war  indemnity  due 
to  France  is  remitted.  So  much 
as  is  due  to  Spain  will  be  paid 
through  the  governor  at  Saigon. 
All  Annamite  edicts  against  Chris- 
tianity are  repealed,  and  full  and 
complete  liberty  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  granted 
throughout  Annam.  The  King  of 
Annam  engages  to  open  to  foreign 
commerce  the  three  ports  of  Thin- 
nai,  Ninh-hai,  and  Hanoi  in  the 
delta  of  Tong-king,  and  the  Nhi-ha 
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branch  of  the  Song-ka  river  from 
the  sea  to  the  frontier  of  Yunan. 
Foreigners,  both  French  subjects 
and  others,  have  the  right  of  settling 
in  these  ports  and  trading  on  the 
Nhi-ha  river.  A  French  consul, 
with  a  guard  of  ioo  men,  will  be 
appointed  in  each  of  these  ports, 
and  the  consuls  will  act  as  judges 
in  all  disputes  between  foreigners. 
Offences  committed  in  Annam  by 
foreigners  will  be  inquired  into  by 
the  tribunals  at  Saigon. 

In  July  1875  a  supplementary 
commercial  convention  was  entered 
into.  Under  this,  Customs  dues  at 
the  open  ports  are  to  be  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  only  on  all  imports  and 
exports  except  salt,  which  will  pay 
10  per  cent.,  and  opium,  for  which 
special  rules  will  be  provided. 
Goods  entered  in  transit  from 
Saigon  to  Yunan,  or  vice  versa, 
will  pay  2^  per  cent.  only.  A 
French  Superintendent  t)f  Customs, 
subordinate  to  the  French  resident 
at  Hue,  and  other  French  Customs 
officers  will  be  appointed  for  the 
collection  of  Customs  dues.  The 
treaty  stipulations  are  now  being 
carried  out.  After  fifteen  years  of 
constant  trouble,  France  is  installed 
as  the  paramount  power  throughout 
the  peninsula,  wielding  an  authority 
more  extended  than  was  ever  pos- 


sessed even  by  Gia-long,  the  greatest 
of  the  native  princes. 

Six  provinces,  containing  30,000 
square  miles,  and  already  yielding 
a  revenue  of  t  6,000,000  francs,  are 
under  direct  French  rule.  The 
King  of  Cambodia,  ruling  a  territory 
of  about  the  same  size,  is  a  willing 
vassal.  Tong-king,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  the  richest  province  of 
Annam,  is  being  dotted  with  French 
custom-houses,  while  a  French  re- 
sident  looks  after  the  Court  at  Hue. 
It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  pre- 
dict a  long  continuance  of  the 
present  calm.  That  the  official  and 
literary  classes  in  Annam  will  long 
submit  with  patience  to  a  foreign 
yoke  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
complete  state  of  prostration  and 
helplessness  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  reduced  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  immediate 
action  on  their  part ;  and  every  year 
of  peace  and  prosperity  will  weaken 
their  influence,  whilst  the  position 
of  France  will  be  proportionately 
strengthened.  King  Tu-duc  is  now 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  throne  is  un- 
settled. His  death  will  probably 
be  the  signal  for  some  disturbances, 
the  ultimate  result  of  which  will  be 
the  annexation  by  France  of  the 
province  of  Tong-king. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE  AGRICULTURE. 
Bt  the  Author  or  '  The  Future  op  Farming.' 


ALTHOUGH  agriculture  year  by 
year  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  in  methods  of  practice  to 
those  employed  in  manufacture,  as 
yet  the  winter  is  a  season  of  inaction, 
a  period  of  repose.  It  is  as  the  earth 
wakes  up  in  spring  that  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  agriculturist  commence. 
The  amount  of  labour  employed 
daring  the  winter  is  small,  and 
though  it  is  a  drag — for  such  labour 
does  not  yield  any  appreciable  re- 
sult—yet it  is  not  serious.  But  the 
moment  the  year  begins  to  open, 
Hie  farmer  must  cast  about  for 
labour,  and  his  weekly  disburse- 
ments under  that  head  gradually 
grow  larger,  till  they  reach  the 
climax  in  harvest.  With  spring, 
therefore,  he  feels  the  returning 
difficulty  of  high  wages.  The  rise 
or  fall  of  the  wages  of  coal  miners 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  only 
causes  a  disturbance  in  the  trade.  A 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  has  more 
than  once  caused  a  strike;  a  rise  to 
that  amount,  if  it  has  not  led  to  a 
lock-out,  at  all  events  produces  an 
appreciable  effect  in  the  price  of 
coal.  The  colliery  owners  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  farmer 
in  the  matter  of  wages  in  this  very 
way,  i.e.  that  if  they  go  up  10  per 
cent  they  can  at  once  put  on  a  few 
shillings  per  ton,  and  so  recoup  them- 
selves, or,  what  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  they  can  limit  the  out- 
put at  any  moment,  and  so  force 
up  the  price  and  decrease  their 
expenditure.  The  farmer  has  no 
resource  of  this  kind ;  his  business 
cannot  be  conducted  or  regulated 
according  to  a  sliding  scale.  His 
oat-put  will  not  admit  of  regula- 
tion, it  depends  entirely  upon  na- 
ture for  its  fluctuations,  and  is 
beyond  his  control.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  out-put, 
the  crop  of  wheat  for    instance, 


is  too  large  to  yield  a  profit,  because 
the  price  will  not  pay ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  bad  season  does  not 
give  sufficient  to  pay  at  any  price. 
The  coal-owner  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  monopolist,  not  by  legal  restric- 
tions, but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Although  cargoes  were 
imported  from  Belgium  during  the 
height  of  the  coal  famine,  they  did 
not  arrive  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
do  him  material  injury ;  and  without 
any  desire  to  reflect  upon  their  con- 
duct, the  fact  is  obvious  and  indis- 
putable, that  practically  they  are 
now  in  almost  precisely  the  position 
the  farmers  were  before  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  object  of 
introducing  these  comparisons  is  to 
illustrate  the  pressure  of  the  labour 
question  upon  the  farmer,  who  is 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  vast  in- 
crease of  wages  without  the  resource 
of  limiting  his  out-put,  exposed  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  shape  of 
enormous  importations  of  wheat, 
and  unable  to  effect  that  kind  of 
compromise  which  is  arrived  at  by 
the  aid  of  a  sliding  scale  of  wages. 
Whether  at  any  time  in  the  future 
the  agricultural  labourers  will  reach 
that  stage  of  intelligent  combina- 
tion which  now  marks  the  miners 
and  others,  so  as  to  admit  of  arbi- 
trators fixing  the  rate  of  payment 
in  proportion  to  the  state  of  trade, 
is  uncertain;  but  what  is  certain 
is  that  at  present  the  farmer,  with 
a  decreasing  profit  and  a  fluctuat- 
ing market,  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  an  increasing  expenditure  upon 
labour.  Ten  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent,  increase  is  enough  to  cause 
disturbances  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trades,  where  the  employers  are 
men  of  large  wealth.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  farmer's 
case  rises  to  30  per  cent,  in  winter, 
and  fully  50  per  cent,  in  harvest 
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time.  But  lie  cannot  limit  his  out- 
put without  destroying  himself,  and 
the  available  capital  in  individual 
cases  to  withstand  the  strain  is 
usually  very  small.  The  actual 
wages  paid  vary  in  different  -coun- 
ties, but  the  principle  is  the  same 
everywhere.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  farmer  formerly — and  within 
a  very  recent  period — paid  his  men 
9*.  per  week  in  winter,  and  120.  or 
13*.  per  week  in  summer ;  he  would 
now  pay  128.  in  winter,  and  as  high 
as  185.  in  snmmer.  These  may  be 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  taken 
as  the  nominal  wages;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  thte  men  would  earn 
more.  For  in  winter  they  could  get 
jobs  at  piece-work,  which  there 
would  be  no  time  to  do  in  summer; 
and  in  the  corn  harvest,  or  as  a 
mower,  a  stalwart  labourer  might 
get  as  much  as  25a.  So  that  if  an 
agriculturist's  winter  labour  bill 
was  formerly  90Z.,  he  would  now  pay 
120Z. ;  and  if  his  summer  bill  were 
once  120Z.,  he  would  now  pay  all 
180Z. ;  and  a  difference  of  60Z.,  let  it 
be  remembered,  represents  the  inte- 
rest on  a  large  sum  of  money.  In 
addition,  women's  wages  have  risen 
from  ocZ.  a  day  to  is.  3d.,  which  is  a 
long  way  towards  double  the  price. 
Boys'  wages  have  also  increased, 
and  they  now  can  earn  what  was 
not  long  since  the  wages  of  a  man. 
These  also  must  be  added  to  the 
labour  bill.  Then  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  labourer  with 
better  cottage  accommodation.  It  is 
true  that  the  landlord  usually  erects 
cottages,  but  the  tenant  has  to  pay 
a  percentage  upon  the  capital  so  in- 
vested, say  3  per  cent. ;  and  although 
this  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by 
the  shilling  or  so  a  week  rent,  yet  in 
reality  coin  does  not  •  pass,  and  the 
cottage  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur*, 
poses,  thrown  in.  Still  further, 
there  comes  the  cost  of  thefoeer  sup- 
plied to  the .  labourer.  Despite  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  his  pro- 
claimed friends,  the  labourer  is  still 
firmly  determined  to  have  his  beer. 


It  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  they 
require  in  harvest;  and,  like  every, 
thing  else,  ale  has  increased  in  price, 
and  as  few  now  brew  at  home,  it  re* 
presents  an  additional  money  expen- 
diture. Half-a- crown  ahead  per  week 
for  each  adult  labourer  would  be 
a  moderate  estimate ;  and  a  brewer  s 
bill  of  50Z.  for  beer  consumed  in 
harvest  would  not  be  a  large  one 
under  present  copditions.  The  in- 
crease may  reasonably  be  put  down 
at  10  per  cent.  Take  then  a  mean 
or  average  of  40  per  cent,  in  the 
actual  cost  of  labour,  3  per  cent, 
for  cottage  accommodation  and 
sundry  little  conveniences — as  coal 
conveyed  free  of  cost — and  10  per 
cent,  for  liquors,  and  there  is  a 
total  of  53  per  cent,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  50  per  cent,  of  increase 
in  the  labour  expenditure  all  the 
year  round. 

As  before,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  farmer  cannot  regu- 
late his  out-put.  If  the  corn  is  so 
abundant  as  to  be  thrown  to  the 
hogs,  or  if  the  yield  is  so  small  as 
to  cause  an  overwhelming  importa- 
tion, happen  what  may,  he  must 
still  pay  the  same  price  for  work 
done.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
in  a  business  where  previously  the 
profit  and  loss  account  was  very 
evenly  balanced,  the  addition  of  50 
per  cent,  extra  expenditure  upon 
labour  may  reduce  the  profit  to 
absolutely  nil.  There  are  those 
who  object  that  really  the  payment 
.of  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  to  a 
poor  cottager  cannot  affect  the 
position  of  an  agriculturist  who 
may  dispose  of  500Z.  worth  of  com  in 
a  single  day.  But  no  one  doubts 
that  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  expenditure  may 
produce  disastrous  effects  upon 
concerns  whose  dealings  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Thus  it  has  been 
found  %bat  the  railway  passenger 
duty—tan  impost  apparently  in- 
significant iu  individual  cases- 
causes  a  very  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  returns,  lowers  the  dividends 
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of  wealthy  companies,  affects  the 
shares,  forces  up  the  fares,  and 
creates  a  considerable  agitation. 
The  accounts  of  such  companies 
are  kept  in  decimals — a  fact  in  it- 
self proving  the  power  of  apparent 
trifles  to  mount  up.  What  would 
the  directors  of  such  companies 
say  in  their  half-yearly  reports,  if 
almost  suddenly  their  labour  ex- 
penditure went  np  50  per  oent.  p 
Probably  the  report  would  state 
that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  certain  reserve  at  the 
bank,  it  would  be  proper  to  reduce 
the  dividend  from  4^  to  about  2  per 
cent.  The  agriculturist  also  feels 
it  hard  that  he  should  be  subjected 
to  a  great  increase  of  expenditure 
without  the  means  of  defending 
himself,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  rapid  development  of  his  par- 
ticular industry  ;  for,  while  nothing 
has  so. expanded  of  late  years  as 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  yet 
that  extension  demands  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  which  means 
interest,  and  time  has  to  elapse 
before  a  corresponding  return  is 
obtained.  During  that  time  such 
interest  paid  on  capital  is  a  dead 
loss. 

From  these  considerations  it 
follows  that  the  agricultural  la* 
bonrer  is  much  more  master  of  the 
situation-  than  the  coal  miner ;  for 
his  employer  has  no  escape  from 
,  his  demands,  except  by  risking  a 
lock-out,  which  may  ruin  him. 
The  number  of  colliery  owners  is 
comparatively  small,  and  combina- 
tion amongst  them  easy ;  but  the 
farmers  are  a  numerous  class,  and 
are  extended  over  such  wide  areas 
that  a  general  resistance — the  only 
resistance  really  effectual — is  al- 
most impossible.  A  partial  lock- 
oat  like  that  which  ended  in  the 
farmer's  favour  so  recently  is  of 
Qo  service.  The  fact  is  patent 
that,  despite  that  successful  at- 
tempt, wages  are  as  high  as  ever, 
*ith  every  appearance  of  rising 
still  higher.     The    failure  of   the 


union  as  a  union  has  made  no  real 
difference.  Every  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  country,  whether 
he  subscribes  or  not,  is  in  point  of 
fact  a  unionist  still  in  the  sense  of 
doing  his  best  to  press  the  farmer 
for  more  money.  There  are  ways 
other  than  those  of  a  downright 
strike  by  which  men  who  are  one 
and  all  agreed  upon  that  particular 
point  can  force  their  employers  to 
give  them  additional  wages.  An 
employer  does  not  like  to  see  a  dis- 
contented spirit  prevailing  among 
his  men,  he  does  not  like  to  hear 
-continued  mutterings  and  grum- 
blings ;  he  would  sooner  pay  a 
shilling  or  two  more  and  have  his 
men  go  willingly  about  their  work. 
Still  less  does  he  enjoy  the  know- 
ledge that,  unless  his  eye  be  con- 
stantly upon  them,  his  work  is 
neglected  and  his  time  wasted. 
He  would  prefer  to  pay  more.  He 
hates  to  be  continually  changing 
his  labourers — to  hare  one  come 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  then,  just 
as  he  is  growing  useful,  to  leave. 
In  every  respect  it  is  better  for  an 
employer  to  have  a  man  -who  is 
accustomed  to  the  place  and  to  the 
cattle,  who  knows  his  ways  and 
wishes,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
to  be  always  at  his  post.  Hitherto, 
however,  agriculturists  have  failed 
to  secure  such  men  by  the  increase 
of  wages.  On  the  contrary,  they 
complain  that  the  labourers  are 
more  discontented,  more  fond  of 
rambling  than  ever,  and  that  it  is 
difficult,  even  by  paying  the  highest 
price,  to  get  a  full  day's  work  out 
of  them.  They  complain  also  of  a 
species  of  indefinite  rebellion,  a 
disinclination  to  obey  orders,  of 
insolence  and  off-hand  behaviour, 
which  in  itself  is  a  kind  of  pres- 
sure. The  fact  that  large  arable 
farms  at  this  moment  are  difficult 
to  let,  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
heavy  outlay  which  snch  holdings 
imply  for  labour.  The  rise  of  wages 
has  also  done  its  part  towards  the 
substitution  of  grass  where  prac- 
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ticable  for  corn,  as  pasture  forms 
do  not  require  so  many  men  to 
work  them.  The  labour  question 
as  it  applies  to  the  land  is  less 
noisy  now,  bnt  its  real  pressure  is 
more  severely  felt  than  ever. 

The  desire  not  only  to  lower  the 
weekly  expenditure  upon  labour, 
but  to  obtain  a  certain  amount 
of  independence  by  reducing  the 
number  employed,  has  accelerated 
the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  reaping  machine,  for  instance, 
does  the  work  of  a  whole  gang  of 
reapers,  and  the  employer  has  it 
under  his  control.  But  to  purchase 
the  machine  a  sum  of  money  must 
be  expended,  and  so  it  happens 
that,  while  the  product  is  but  little 
increased  and  the  profit  has  de- 
creased, the  capital  invested  is 
heavier  than  previously.  An  agri- 
culturist now  who  has  any  energy 
at  all,  or  any  desire  of  success, 
must  be  prepared  to  expend  heavy 
sums  upon  implements.  The 
theory  is  that  thereby  a  saving 
is  effected  in  labour ;  and  doubt- 
less this  is  partially  true — the 
expense  of  maintaining  horses  is 
also  reduced.  But  a  steam  traction 
engine  can  only  be  used  for  a  few 
set  purposes,  therefore  the  capital 
invested  in  such  a  purchase  practi- 
cally lies  idJe  three  parts  of  the 
year.  There  is  an  advantage,  of 
course,  but  it  is  only  felt  when  the 
accounts  of  a  series  of  years  are 
compared.  Nowadays,  the  pres- 
sure upon  agriculture  is  so  great 
that  farmers  can  rarely  afford  to 
look  forward  so  long.  Yet  they 
are  compelled  to  employ  machinery, 
compelled  to  adopt  modern  im- 
provements, more  or  less,  by  the 
irresistible  march  of  events.  The 
very  moment  the  wheat  is  cut  and 
carried  the  threshing  engine  goes 
to  work,  and  the  new  crop  is 
thrown  upon  the  market.  In  old 
•days  the  farmer  who  began  to 
thresh  his  wheat  so  soon  was  looked 
upon  as  in  trouble,  hard  up  for 
money;  and  the  disappearance  of 


a  new  wheat-rick  was  the  sign  of 
approaching  bankruptcy.  No  one 
wishes  to  return  to  the  old  condi- 
tion of  affairs;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains  that  the  agriculturist  is 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
ready  cash  to  get  his  wheat  into 
the  market  quickly.  He  requires 
ready  cash,  not  because  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  on 
account  of  the  commercial  aspect 
which  agricultural  affairs  have 
taken  of  late,  money  circulating  so 
much  faster,  and  the  principle  of 
small  profits  and  quick  returns 
having  begun  to  force  its  way  in. 
The  labour  used  was  of  old  partially 
paid  for  in  kind — the  custom  of 
gleaning  after  the  reaper  still 
remains  in  places  as  an  offshoot  of 
that  practice;  but  now  the  men 
are  remunerated  in  coin,  and  coin 
must  be  had.  Therefore  every- 
thing that  the  agriculturist  can 
send  into  the  market  at  once  he 
hastily  despatches,  unless  indeed 
he  is  a  man  of  large  capital,  and 
can  afford  to  wait  till  prices  rise. 
Even  the  large  capitalist  rarely 
carries  this  plan  very  far,  for  prices 
do  not  in  these  days  often  reach 
high  enough  to  give  sufficient  in- 
terest upon  locked-up  and  idle 
money.  Hay  is  sometimes  held 
back  in  this  way,  and  with  success, 
but  rarely  by  the  farmer  himself. 
The  dealer  is  always  anxious  to 
store  up  hay,  for  he  knows  full 
well  that  sooner  or  later  the  market 
will  run  up  to  a  good  figure. 
Heavy  coupe  have  been  accom- 
plished by  such  men,  but  the  farmer 
does  not  share  in  their  profit 
Every  day  the  cry  in  agriculture, 
as  in  every  other  business,  is 
louder  and  louder  for  ready  money. 
People  cannot  afford  to  wait.  The 
agriculturist,  in  addition  to  his 
primary  outlay  upon  stock,  on  seed, 
on  carts,  horses,  and  machinery,  has 
also  to  meet  the  annual  demand  of 
the  soil  for  artificial  manure.  For- 
merly, the  stock  upon  the  form 
produced    the    manure    required; 
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bat  now  this  is  not  sufficient,  or 
rather  it  does  not  arrive  quick 
enough,  and  the  manufacturer  must 
be  called  in,  and  of  coarse  he 
wants  his  money.  The  men  who 
lay  down  the  drainage  pipes  upon 
the  farm,  must  be  paid.  There  is 
a  constant  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery going  on,  which  steals 
away  cash  in  driblets,  but  these 
petty  sums  speedily  become  formid- 
able. The  stock  used  to  be  fed 
upon  the  hay  grown  in  the  fields  of 
the  farm;  and  labour  being  then 
cheap,  this  hay  did  not  seem  to  cost 
mncb.  Very  little  money  left  the 
farmer's  pocket  in  a  direct  manner. 
Bat  now  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  race  of  agri- 
culture must  call  in  the  aid  of 
cake,  and  once  again  the  ready- 
money  difficulty  forces  itself  upon 
the  farmer.  Everybody  wants  coin 
from  him,  and  will  give  him  but 
short  credit ;  but  then  on  his  side 
his  own  returns  are  slow,  and  can- 
not be  hastened.  So  to  say,  he 
has  to  give  the  earth  long  credit, 
while  the  men  with  whom  he  deals 
will  only  extend  short  credit  to 
him,  and  his  landlord  perhaps  no 
time  at  alL 

The  earth  is  not  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  the 
agriculturist.  Idle  earth  will  not 
hnrry  itself — calmly  it  sleeps  away 
half  the  year.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
immediately  the  corn  is  down,  the 
ponderous  steam  traction  engine 
team  up  the  soil  and  buries  the 
close-cut  stubble.  The  engine  must 
be  owned  or  hired.  In  either  case 
it  most  be  paid  for,  and  the  coal  it 
consumes,  and  a  horse  must  be  em- 
ployed all  day  to  bring  it  water. 
Generally  the  land  is  ploughed 
twice,  then  the  drill  and  the  harrow 
come,  and  these,  too,  must  be  paid 
for,  and  the  man  who  attends  to 
them.  Sometimes  it  happens,  as  it 
did  in  many  instances  last  season, 
that  after  the  soil  is  prepared  bad 
weather  intervenes,  and  the  seed 
cannot   he    sown.      Then    in    the 
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spring  the  operations  have  to  be 
repeated,  and  a  double  expense  is 
incurred.  As  the  year  advances 
the  crop  has  to  be  hoed  and  then 
guarded  from  the  birds.  Finally, 
after  nearly  six  months,  the  crop  is 
garnered  in ;  but  even  then,  before 
it  can  be  turned  into  coin,  the 
threshing  machine  must  be  paid 
for.  In  the  case  of  root  crops  no 
money  even  yet  reaches  the  hand 
of  the  farmer.  He  must  wait  till 
sheep  or  cattle  have  eaten,  digested, 
and  turned  them  into  wool,  beef,  or 
mutton  ;  and  pay  all  the  while  for 
the  attendance  upon  such  stock. 
So  that  the  agriculturist  turns 
his  money  over  but  once  a  year ; 
vet  he  is  expected  to  keep  pace  in 
his  payments  with  the  trader,  who 
turns  it  oyer  perhaps  once  a  month. 
If  this  is  not  putting  high  pressure 
upon  agriculture,  what  can  be 
called  high  pressure?  The  earth 
is  so  idle ;  like  Nature  in  Faust, 

And  what  to  yield  she  does  not  freely 

choose, 
You  cannot  wrest  from  her  with  wheels 

and  screws. 

Not  only  with  wheels  and  screws, 
but  with  drugs  and  chemicals, 
super-phosphates  and  what  not, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to 
stimulate  the  soil.  The  yield  has 
been  increased  very  considerably, 
but  not  the  number  of  crops  in  a 
year.  The  few  exceptional  in- 
stances where  irrigation  by  water 
or  sewage  has  succeeded  do  not 
affect  the  position  of  agriculture 
generally. 

The  fact  that  everything  con- 
nected with  agriculture  is  in  a 
transitional  state  adds  to  the  burden. 
The  old  practice  of  agriculture  was 
as  fixed  as  the  course  of  the  sun. 
But  no  man  knows  now  whether  or 
not,  after  a  heavy  outlay  upon  fresh 
machines  or  new  manure,  or  build- 
ings of  a  special  class  to  breed  a 
special  stock,  some  novel  process 
may  spring  up,  or  some  other  kind 
of  stock  come  into  favour ;  and 
where   would  he  be  then?      The 
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certain  character  of  agriculture  is 
exchanged  for  uncertainty.  This 
does  not  affect  the  new  blood,  the 
younger  men  who  are  supplanting 
the  old  farmers ;  they  are  educated 
to  meet  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  met, 
and  rapid  change  does  not  appear 
disastrous  to  them.  But  the  young 
blood  has  as  yet  only  partially  taken 
the  place  of  the  old.  The  greater 
number  of  farms  are  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  bewildered  at  the 
altered  condition  of  affairs,  so  that 
some  very  real  suffering  is  caused, 
and  there  are  even  symptoms  that 
ere  long  there  may  ensue  a  crisi3 
in  agriculture,  just  as  every  now 
and  then  a  crisis  occurs  in  trade. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  country  at 
large  profits  by  the  pressure  upon 
agriculture,  and  agriculture  itself 
will  profit  ultimately,  but  while  the 
£rass  grows  it  is  possible  for  the 
horse  to  get  very  lean. 

The  very  lowest  classes  in  the 
country  have  improved  in  manners, 
dress,  and  language ;  and  the  agri- 
culturist is  not  exempt  from  this 
species  of  social  pressure.  He  finds 
it  necessary  to  procure  a  good  edu- 
cation for  his  sons  and  daughters, 
otherwise  the  sons  cannot  possibly 
get  on  in  life,  and  his  daughters  will 
never  marry.  But  it  so  happens 
that  education  to  the  agriculturist 
is  exceptionally  expensive — to  a 
degree  not  easily  realised  by  those 
who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
towns.  There  every  facility  is  af- 
forded, cheap  and  quick  communi- 
cation, open  libraries,  classes  of  all 
kinds  at  an  almost  nominal  charge, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  schools 
and  academies.  The  farmer  whose 
ready-money  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  sums  daily  handled  by  men 
of  only  moderate  position  in  towns, 
finds  it  necessary  to  send  his  children 
a  great  distance  to  receive  their 
education,  and  this  distance  means 
money.  The  difficulty  of  education 
is  really  seriously  felt  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
meet  it,  but  hitherto  with  very  poor 


success.  Of  course,  good  school* 
and  colleges  are  as  open  to  the 
farmer's  sons  as  to  any  others;  bat 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
sums  demanded.  Yet  the  rising 
generation  of  young  agriculturists, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and 
with  the  progress  of  their  own  call, 
ing,  must  not  only  be  well-grounded 
in  general  knowledge,  but  must  be 
thoroughly  masters  of  science.  The 
education  of,  say,  a  family  of  five, 
if  it  is  carried  out  only  moderately 
well,  causes  an  expenditure  which 
the  farmer  can  but  just  bear. 

The  rise  of  rents,  accompanying 
as  it  does  so  many  other  burdens, 
all  growing  heavier  at  once,  is  also 
a  serious  item.  The  rise  is  not  alto- 
gether general,  or  rather  it  is  gene- 
ral but  not  simultaneous  in  all 
places  at  once.  It  usually  occurs  on, 
the  termination  of  a  lease,  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  an  old  and 
valued  tenant  to  whom  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  was  shown, 
and  so  it  may  often  be  found  that 
alongside  a  farm  rented  at  the  top- 
most price  there  runs  another  which 
pays  on  the  scale  prevalent  twenty 
years  ago.  But  the  tendency  is 
everywhere  upwards;  nor  can  the 
landlord  be  blamed,  seeing  that 
land  has  increased  in  value.  Yet  it 
presses  heavily  upon  the  agricul- 
turist, who  sees  the  percentage  of 
return  upon  his  invested  capital 
sink  lower  and  lower.  On  the  face 
of  it  a  rise  of  rent  can  nearly  always 
be  justified;  but  in  the  case  of 
farms  where  the  soil  is  unkindly 
and  requires  special  expenditure, 
the  owner  should  remember  that  he 
may  cripple  his  tenant,  and  prevent 
him  from  improving  the  estate  by 
asking  too  much.  The  rise  is  per- 
haps, in  part,  caused  by  the  great 
results  achieved  in  a  few  places  by 
modern  agriculture  conducted  upon 
scientific  principles,  and  without 
limit  as  to  cost.  When  people  see 
these  results  they  naturally  think 
their  land  more  valuable  than  be- 
fore, and  expect  more  from  it    To 
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meet  the  increased  rental  the  tenant 
mast  do  something;  he  mast  pnt  on 
more  manure  and  grow  a  heavier 
crop,  or  he  must  introduce  a  special 
class  of  stock  for  which  he  can 
obtain  a  special  price ;  so  that  rent 
again  assists  in  forcing  np  agricul- 
ture to  high-pressure  pitch. 

Undoubtedly,  also,  the  vast  de- 
mands of  a  population  determined 
to  lire  well,  exercises  an  immense 
influence  upon  agriculture,  but  this 
is  an  influence  almost  wholly  in  the 
former's  favour,  and  though  it  may 
cause  changes  that  are  expensive, 
jet  it  ultimately  yields  him  a  profit. 
Bat  the  social  changes  brought 
about  by  that  population  do  not 
altogether  suit  the  position  of  the 
agriculturist,  at  least  not  at  present. 
In  passing  the  Education  Acts, 
Parliament  practically  decreed  the 
education  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. But  it  happened  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  could  not 
wholly  discharge  the  cost  of  the 
knowledge  he  was  to  acquire.  So 
that,  as  schools  had  to  be  built,  the 
cost,  either  in  school-board  rates  or 
voluntary  contributions,  fell  upon 
the  farmer.  As  yet  but  few  school 
boards  have  been  established  in 
rural  districts — although,  curiously 
enough,  now  that  most  of  the  re- 
quired schools  are  built,  rural  opin- 
ion is  turning  in  favour  of  boards — 
hat  where  there  are  not  school 
boards,  voluntary  rates  are  paid. 
Ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  moderate- sized  farm  may  not 
bound  a  large  sum  to  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  engaged  in  agriculture ;  but 
when  added  to  the  increase  in  other 
items  of  expenditure,  it  swells  the 
total  considerably.     Poor  rates  in 


country  parishes  are  still  high,  often 
very  high,  compared  with  the  rates 
paid  in  large  towns  where  there  are 
factories  with  sick  clubs  attached, 
and  hospitals,  and  where  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  old  people  seem 
to  disappear,  while  in  rural  districts 
they  linger  on  on  public  support. 
Half-a-crown  in  the  pound  is  too 
much  in  this  age:  yet  at  present 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
system  devised  by  which  material 
relief  would  be  afforded.  Some 
people  think  that  rural  parishes 
might  maintain  their  poor  cheaper 
and  even  more  comfortably  at  home 
as  it  were,  than  by  sending  them  all 
to  a  central  establishment  where 
large  sums  are  spent  upon  officials. 
These  school  rates,  whether  volun- 
tary or  not,  and  poor  rates,  cause  a 
certain  dislike  of  the  tithes  paid  to 
the  clergy — their  pressure  is  felt  to 
be  heavier.  Lately  the  turnpike 
gates  have  been  removed,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  roads  fall  upon  each 
parish,  or  if  under  highway  boards 
upon  the  district,  to  which  however 
each  parish  contributes  its  quota. 
This  is  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  loud 
complaint  unless,  indeed,  some 
action  is  taken  by  the  Legislature 
to  lighten  it. 

Pressure  of  this  kind  coming 
from  all  quarters  naturally  makes 
the  agriculturist  more  irritable  about 
the  damages  caused  by  game  than 
he  would  otherwise  be.  The  amount 
of  relief  given  by  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  is  as  yet  unfelt,  what- 
ever it  may  do  in  the  future. 
Summing  up  these  facts,  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  practice 
of  agriculture  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  conducted  under  very  high 
pressure  indeed. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  JAMES  I. 
FROM    ORIGINAL   RECORDS. 

By  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 


ON  a  former  occasion  I  brought 
forward  some  evidence  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  country 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  I  had 
gleaned  from  the  records  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
I  now  propose  to  pursue  the  same 
subject  through  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  a  period  unmarked  by  events 
as  startling  as  those  which  distin- 
guished the  reigns  of  his  predeces- 
sor and  successor,  but  during  which 
those  forces  were  silently  growing 
which  were  destined  in  the  next 
generation  to  overturn  the  Monar- 
chy and  Church  of  England.  Be- 
fore relating  those  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
their  daily  life,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  advert  to  certain  occasions  on 
which  the  little  round  of  Devon- 
shire business  crossed  or  coincided 
with  the  larger  orbit  of  the  govern- 
ment of  these  islands,  then  for  the 
first  time  united  under  '  the  twofold 
bails  and  treble  sceptres.' 

The  first  communication  from  the 
Court  to  the  justices  during  the 
reign  of  James  which  is  recorded 
in  these  volumes,  is  on  the  old  sub- 
ject of  purveyance.  How  deeply  that 
grievance  was  still  felt  is  shown  by 
a  very  vigorous  speech  of  Bacon's, 
delivered  in  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  King,  during  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  new  reign.  The 
Devonshire  justices,  with  a  some- 
what flattering  appreciation  of  the 
Scottish  character,  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  Stuart  King 
might  be  expected  to  relinquish  his 
prescriptive  rights  in  this  matter. 
They  had  agreed  during  the  late 
reign,  as  we  have  seen,  to  supply 
the  Royal  Household  with  ten 
oxen,  for  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive 4Z.   a-piece,  and   150  sheep, 


at  the  price  of  6*.  Sd.  each.  Tbev 
had  had  constant  quarrels  and 
misunderstandings  with  the  con- 
tractor  who  undertook  to  perform 
the  service,  and  they  had  at  last 
summarily  dismissed  him.  They 
appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
a  new  reign  to  omit  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  successor,  indulging,  no 
doubt,  a  fond  hope  that  the  system 
of  purveyance  might  be  altogether 
abolished,  or  at  least  that  the  county 
of  Devon  might  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape the  burden,  as,  in  fact,  it  had 
escaped  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  From  this 
dream  they  were  suddenly  awaken- 
ed  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
Treasurer  and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold: 

Whereas  the  neglect  of  the  service  of 
your  composition,  at  the  time  prefixed,  hath 
already  inforced  us  to  provide  four  scow 
and  ten  muttons  at  1 8*.  the  piece,  whereof 
the  country's  money  amounteth  to  51/.,  and 
by  reason  the  next  day  of  service  is  so 
near,  being  the  20th  day  of  April,  we  mu*t 
of  necessity  buy  oxen,  being  ten  at  8J.  the 
piece,  and  the  charge  thereof  to  the  country 
will  amount  to  40/.;  three  score  mottoes 
at  20*.  the  piece,  the  charge  whereof  to  the 
country  will  amount  to  40/.  And  further 
upon  complaint  made  by  Christopher 
Walton,  your  undertaker,  for  default  of  his 
money  at  due  times,  a  Marshal  hath  been 
sent  down  two  several  times,  and  had  no 
satisfaction  from  the  country,  but  the  said 
Walton  hath  paid  him  i$l.'iQ3^  and  like-  i 
wise  hath  paid  for  oxen,  taken  upon  the  , 
breach  of  your  composition  in  Anno  xxxix"'. 
6/.,  all  which  sums  we  expect  that  you  see  | 
present  satisfaction  of,  yet  we  hare  stayed 
sending  down  of  his  Majesty's  Commission, 
and  certified  you  hereof,  at  the  intreaty  of 
Mr.  Edward  Seymoure  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ridgwaye,  who  were  before  us.  And  there- 
fore we  require  you  forthwith  to  take  order 
that  the  foresaid  provisions  and  arrerages 
past,  together  with  those  that  rest  now  to  be 
made,  be  forthwith  paid  and  satisfied  by  the 
county.  And  so  expecting  your  due  are 
in  better  performance  of  your  composition 
hereafter,  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
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From    his    Mat's  Compting    House   at 
Whitehall,  this  9th  day  of  April,  1604. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Win.  Knol- 
lvs — a  name  not  unknown  at  Court 
since  that  time — and  six  others. 

It  is  evident  that  the  officers  of 
the  household  wished  to  make  the 
justices  feel  the  weight  of  their 
displeasure,  and  'surcharged'  them 
most  heartily.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
they  had  been  stirred  up  by  Chris- 
topher Walton,  who  must  have  had 
some  influence  at  Court,  and  who 
had  long  before  threatened,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  George  Cary,  that  he 
would  take  some  course  that  would 
be  more  burdensome  to  the  county 
than  the  taking  of  their  oxen.  The 
prices  charged  in  the  letter  are,  no 
doubt,  excessive,  even  supposing, 
as  is  probable,  that  it  was  a  year 
of  remarkable  dearth.  Prices  were 
rising  rapidly  ;  and  they  were  rising, 
as  usual,  like  the  tide,  in  waves 
that  advanced  and  recoiled  alter- 
nately. But  we  may  safely  suppose 
that  the  household  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  on  something 
beyond  the  extreme  limit  of  prices. 
The  total  cost  of  the  required  pro- 
visions, according  to  their  state- 
ment, was  81I.  for  90  sheep  already 
purchased,  80Z.  for  10  oxen,  and 
60/.  for  60  sheep  about  to  be  pur- 
chased, making  in  all  221I.  The 
King  wan  entitled  to  have  sheep 
applied  at  6s.  &d.  a-piece,  and  oxen 
at^f.;  so  that  he  was  only  liable 
for  90 J.,  leaving  a  balance  against 
the  county  of  13  iZ.,  besides  the 
arrears  and  expenses  claimed  by 
Walton.  It  is  probable  that  the 
average  price  of  sheep  at  that  time 
was  nearer  that  given  by  Justice 
Silence,  'A  score  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds.'  The 
poet  is  more  likely  to  have  given 
the  price  of  his  own  day  than  to 
We  investigated  that  current  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.1 


In  reply  to  the  requisition  the 
justices  (or  their  clerk)  composed 
a  humble  and  elaborate  letter,  ad- 
dressed 'To  the  right  honourable 
our  verie  good  lords,  the  L.  Knollys, 
Treasurer,  the  L.  Wotton,  Comp- 
troller of  his  Majesty's  household, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  principal! 
officers  of  the  said  household.' 

They  explain  that  they  had  given 
Walton  notice  to  terminate  his  con- 
tract, because  they  had  had  an 
offer  from  some  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen 'to  serve  that  provision, 
and  to  discharge  us,  better  cheap 
than  Walton  dyd,'  and  that  they 
'  lystened  thereunto  much  the  rather 
because  this  Walton  had  made 
many  complaints  against  us  without 
cause,  as  now  again  wc  are  informed 
he  doth.'  When  they  were  about 
to  send  up  the  provisions  the  year 
before,  *  Yt  pleased  God  to  call  her 
late  Majestic  to  Him,  whereuppon 
we  held  yt  meete  to  staye  them, 
untill  we  had  receyved  directions 
from  your  Lordships,  what  would 
be  expected  from  us,  which  till  nowe 
we  never  did.'  Finding  it  is  their 
Lordships'  express  pleasure  that  the 
composition  should  hold,  they  are 
taking  steps  to  collect  the  money 
*  undelayedlie,'  and  promise  to  have 
it  ready  by  the  end  of  Midsummer 
Term.  They  pray  their  Lordships 
to  have  patience  for  a  reason  which 
commands  universal  sympathy,  '  for 
that  we  perceive  by  our  country- 
men, and  knowe  yt  ourselves  to  be 
true,  that  money  is  exceeding  skant 
in  theis  partes  ;  and  much  the 
more,  for  that  att  this  tyme  they 
paie  their  last  subsidy  e.'  The  rest 
of  the  letter  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  a  recital  of  their  dealings 
with  Mr.  Walton,  and  by  their 
defence  against  his  '  impntacons.' 
And  *  if  this  man  have  cause  so 
to  declaime  against  us,  we  leave 
it  upon  due  consideracon  of   the 


1  It  is  certain  that  the  household  of  James  whs  far  more  extravagant  than  that  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  letters  written  by  Bacon,  when  Lord  Keeper,  there  are  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  retrenchment  of  these  expenses,  though  he  was  willing  to  admit  some 
large  allowance  for  waste,  'because  the  King  shall  not  lose  his  prerogative  to  be 
deemed  more  than  other  men ' ! 
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premisses  to  your  Lordships  to 
judge  of.'  And,  *  because  many 
things  maye  causelesslie  be  further 
objected  in  our  absences,'  they  ap- 
point Sir  Thomas  Ridgwaye  and 
Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  the  knights 
for  the  shire,  to  give  their  Lord- 
ships all.  explanation  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  we 
find  an  agreement  made  with  John 
Stookie  of  Abbotskcrswell,  by  which 
he  undertakes,  in  consideration  of 
a  yearly  payment  of  110Z.,  'to 
make  purveyance  of  beeves  and 
muttons  for  the  King's  Majesty's 
house  according  to  a  composition 
made  in  the  late  Queen's  time,'  and 
gives  security  in  200Z.  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  But 
this  contract  was  a  complete  failure. 
In  July  of  the  following  year  the 
*  undertaker '  gave  notice  to  ter- 
minate it.  He  had  received  from 
the  constables,  who  then  collected 
the  county  rates,  more  money  than 
he  had  accounted  for,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  his 
accounts.  Both  he  and  his  son 
were  threatened  with  committal  to 
prison.  And  the  justices  who  pur- 
posed to  be  in  London  during  the 
ensuing  term  were  requested  to  take 
measures  for  supplying  his  Majesty 
with  fourscore  muttons  on  the  20th 
November,  or  for  compounding  with 
the  officers  of  the  household. 

To  our  great  surprise,  we  find  that 
they  could  think  of  no  better  course 
than  to  recur  to  their  old  enemy, 
Christopher  Walton.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  man  who  under- 
stood the  business  of  contracting, 
and  of  keeping  his  Majesty's  house- 
hold in  good  temper.  He  now  con- 
sented to  resume  his  contract  for 
the  sum  of  125L  a  year.  Soon  after- 
wards we  find  that  the  Court  allowed 
Stookie  20Z.  for  his  losses  during  his 
contract. 

The  contract  with  Walton  appears 
to  have  held  good  for  several  years. 
We  find  occasional  applications  for 
an  increase  in  the  terms,  which  were 


referred  to  a  committee,  and  proba. 
bly  granted.  Not  until  162 1  does 
another  crisis  seem  to  have  arisen. 
In  that  year  the  contract  was  offered 
to  one  William  Burride,  of  Chard, 
for  the  sum  of  145Z.,  and  was  appa- 
rently declined.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  we  find  160  J.  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Lancaster, 
who  had  undertaken  to  manage  the 
business  at  that  price.  He  also 
seems  to  have  got  into  difficulties. 
In  one  letter  he  says  that  he  expects 
to  buy  90  sheep  at  9*.  each.  In  the 
next  he  declares  that  they  cost 
180.  8d.,  and,  as  the  King  only  paid 
6s.  8d.,  he  expects  the  county  to 
pay  128.  for  each,  or  54Z. 

At  last  we  find  the  system  termi- 
nated in  the  only  satisfactory  way, 
by  an  agreement  between  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
King  and  certain  knights  and 
esquires  on  behalf  of  the  county, 
whereby  the  King  agreed  to  accept 
a  money  payment  of  J40Z.  a  year  in 
lieu  of  the  provisions  formerly  sup- 
plied in  kind.  The  agreement  recites 
the  great  trouble  caused  by  the  fre- 
quent breaches  of  contract  by  the 
4  undertakers,'  many  of  whom  bad 
4  become  non  solvent  or  Bankrupted 
whereby  the  household  had  been 
much  inconvenienced,  and  the  coun- 
ties had  to  pay  twice  over.  The 
justices  and  4  many  gentlemen  of 
worth  and  quality '  of  many  counties 
humbly  desired  his  Highness  to  ac- 
cept of  some  composition  in  money, 
to  which  his  Highness  '  out  of  his 
grace  and  favour  to  his  subjects' 
inclined  to  agree.  The  payment  was 
to  be  taken  4  in  lieu  of  all  composi- 
tions and  purveyance  now  served  or 
taken  in  kind,  and  of  all  carriages 
for  the  use  and  provision  of  his 
Majesty's  household  and  stable,  as 
well  in  progress  as  otherwise.'  All 
persons  refusing  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  charge  according  to  the 
assessment  of  the  justices  were  to 
be  liable  to  *  all  manner  of  purvey- 
ance and  cart -taking '  (written  car- 
taking),  and  were  also  to  be  brought 
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by  warrant  before  tbe  officers  of  the 
Green  Cloth  to  answer  their  con- 
tempt His  Majesty  was  in  future 
to  bay  all  his  provision,  and  hire  all 
bis  carriages,  and  pay  tor  the  same 
to  tbe  contentment  of  the  parties 
who  served  him.  But  if  this  com- 
position should  be  found  incon- 
venient to  his  Majesty  or  his 
'iraperiall  crowne'  through  the 
obstinate  and  wilful  denial  of  his 
provisions  and  carriages  at  the  same 
price  as  other  men  paid  for  the  same, 
it  was  then  to  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty,  upon  six  months*  warning, 
to  break  the  composition,  and  to 
'use  bis  commission  as  in  former 
tyme.'  And  the  justices  might  de- 
termine the  composition  upon  simi- 
lar notice. 

This  agreement,  dated  Sept.  7, 
1622,  appears  to  have  held  good  du- 
ring tbe  remainder  of  the  reign.  We 
find  a  committee  appointed  to  apply 
for  certain  alterations  respecting 
'cart-taking'  and  other  points,  but 
tbe  Clerk  of  the  Peace  did  not  enter 
tbe  reasons  or  the  results  of  their 
mission. 

Tbe  important  events  of  the  year 
1614  are  clearly  reflected  in  these 
records.  In  that  year  took  place 
tbe  first  great  breach  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  the  origin 
of  tbe  myriad  woes  that  befell  both 
Crown  and  people  in  the  next  gene- 
ration. James  had  lost  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  that  wise  race  of  states- 
men who  had  gathered  round  the 
Council  Board  of  Elizabeth.  The 
Stuart  King  was  fond  of  being  com- 
pared to  Solomon,  but  he  rather 
resembled  Behoboam  in  his  attach- 
ment to  flattering  and  violent  coun- 
sels. The  discontent  which  had  been 
gradually  gathering  head  broke  out 
openly  in  the  Parliament  of  161 4. 
Tbe  Commons  refused  to  consider 
tbe  question  of  supply  until  their 
grievances  were  redressed.  The 
King  sent  for  them  to  Whitehall, 
tore  up  their  Bills  before  their  faces, 
tod  dissolved  the  Parliament  with- 


out having  passed  a  single  Act. 
Some  of  the  members  were  flung 
into  prison ;  and  the  King  appealed 
from  his  Parliament  to  his  people, 
not  by  ordering  fresh  elections,  but 
by  asking  for  a  *  benevolence '  in- 
stead of  a  subsidy. 

The  manner  of  raising  that  be- 
nevolence, so  far  as  concerned  the 
county  of  Devon,  is  recorded  in 
some  detail  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  The  first  document  should, 
perhaps,  be  quoted  at  length.  It  is 
a  letter  from  *  ye  Lordes  of  ye  Coun- 
cell'to  'our  verie  lovinge  friends' 
the  Sheriff  and  Justices  of  Peace  in 
the  County  of  Devon.  I  have  not 
preserved  the  manner  of  spelling. 

After  our  hearty  commendations.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  upon  the  dissolving 
of  the  late  begun  Parliament,  there  bath 
not  been  yielded  to  his  Majesty  such  supply 
of  wants  as  in  Congruity  of  State  he  might 
have  expected  from  his  loving  subjects. 
Whereupon  as  well  the  Lords  Spiritual 
with  many  of  the  Clergy,  as  the  Lords  and 
others  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  with 
many  other  Lords  and  gentlemen  of  worth 
and  quality,  taking  the  same  into  serious 
consideration,  out  of  their  dutiful  love  and 
great  affection  to  his  Majesty,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  many  blessings  and  happi- 
ness which  we  enjoy  by  his  most  gracious 
government,  have  of  their  own  free  motion, 
every  one  for  himself,  with  great  alacrity 
presented  aud  given  to  his  Majesty  Plate 
or  money,  or  both.  Which  example  we  are 
informed  the  reverend  judges  for  their 
parts,  as  also  the  gentlemen  and  others  of 
ability  in  these  adjacent  Shires  and  some 
Cities  and  Boroughs,  have  lovingly  and 
readily  resolved  to  follow.  And  therefore 
we,  very  well  understanding  the  forward- 
ness of  your  affections  upon  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  things  tending  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  have  thought  good  to  make  the 
same  known  unto  you,  wishing  you  to 
impart  the  same  to  other  gentlemen,  and 
all  such  within  that  county  that  you  shall 
discern  to  be  persons  of  good  ability  or 
otherwise  fit  to  further  the  service.  Whereby 
the  return  and  success  thereof  (which  will 
rest  much  in  your  industry  and  discreet 
handling)  may  carry  with  it  a  worthy  de- 
monstration, as  well  of  your  own  seal  and 
forwardness,  as  of  the  general  love  and 
good  affection  of  that  county  towards  his 
Majesty.  Whatsoever  shall  be  given,  be  it 
money  or  Plate,  they  whom  in  your  discre- 
tion you  shall  depute  to  have  the  collection 
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and  custody  thereof,  are  to  cause  it  to  be 
sent  to  his  Majesty's  Jewel  House  in 
Whitehall,  with  a  register  in  writing  of  the 
value  of  every  particular  gift,  and  the  names 
of  the  several  givers,  that  they  being  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty's  view,  he  may  be 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  their  good  affec- 
tions, which  he  will  ever  retain  in  his 
grateful  remembrance.  And  it  is  resolved 
that  it  shall  only  be  employed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  namely  for  Ireland, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Cautionary  Towns  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  so,  leaving  the  car- 
riage of  this  business  to  your  discretions 
and  wisdoms,  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
From  Whitehall  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1 6 14.  Your  loving  friends. 
G.  Cant.  T.  Ellbsmkre,  Cane. 

Lbnox.  T.  Suffolkk. 

Gilb.  Shrrwsbtjbib.    K.  Worcester. 
Pembroke.  JR.  Somkrsett. 

B.  Zouchb.  W.  Knollts. 

E.  WoTTON.  Ralphs  Winwoode. 

Jui..  Cjesab.  Tho.  Parry. 

Enw.  Coke.  Tho.  Lake. 

Ext.    Geo.  Calvert. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this 
letter  is  signed  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  given  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  legality  of  benevolences,  and 
who  afterwards  fell  into  disgrace 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Court. 
Like  most  other  letters  from  the 
Council,  it  bears  a  large  number  of 
signatures,  probably  those  of  all 
the  Councillors  present.  It  is 
evident  that  the  *  solidarity '  of 
what  we  call  the  Cabinet  or  the 
Ministry  was  considered  far  more 
important  in  that  age  than  it  was 
in  the  eigbteenth  century,  and, 
perhaps,  more  important  than  it  is 
at  present.  Under  the  Georges 
there  were  instances  of  Ministers 
opposing  each  other,  even  in  Parlia- 
mentary debate.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  generally  understood  that 
a  Cabinet  must  be  agreed  on  all 
great  questions  of  public  policy, 
but  considerable  latitude  is  left  to 
individual  Ministers  in  directing 
the  business  of  their  several  de- 
partments. We  have  seen  that  a 
paper  which,  attracted  so  much 
public  attention  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Circular  was  issued  by  a  de- 
partment without  the  previous  con- 


currence of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Under  Elizaboth  and  James  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  practice  for 
the  whole  Council  to  sign  almost 
every  public  document.  We  iind 
this  done  not  only  in  the  case  of  a 
benevolence,  which  was  no  doubt 
&  matter  of  first-rate  constitutional 
importance,  but  in  communications 
relating  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  in  our  day  would  bear 
no  signature  except  that  of  the 
Home  Secretary  or  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Wo  may  well  believe  that  the 
demand  for  a  benevolence  caused 
no  small  consternation  among  the 
justices  of  Devon.  They  met  in 
considerable  force,  and,  after  long 
and  repeated  consultations,  they 
managed  to  agree  upon  the  follow- 
ing answer : 

Bight  Honourable.  Our  humble  duties 
rememberod. 

By  virtue  of  your  Lordships'  letters  dated 
the  4th  of  July  last,  ire  assembled  our- 
selves to  consider  by  what  means  we  might 
best  be  able  to  give  your  honours  satisfaction. 
And  entering  into  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  matter  by  your  Lordships  pro- 
pounded, according  to  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  ir,  there  were  presented  unto  as 
so  many  doubts  and  dangers  as  did  not  a 
little  distract  our  resolutions,  and  there- 
fore having  spent  much  timo  and  many 
meetings  in  the  free  discovery  of  our  own 
opinions,  and  also  private  trial  of  others  of 
best  sufficiency,  we  fell  at  length  into  this 
resolution  (with  as  much  speed  as  a  matter 
of  so  extraordinary  consequence  would 
suffer),  to  make  known  to  your  Lordships 
our  general  scruple,  which  under  your 
Lordships'  favour  is  briefly  this :  Tho  ex- 
ceeding prejudice  that  may  come  to  pos- 
terity by  such  a  precedent.  His  Majesty's 
great  necessity  to  be  supplied  (which  we 
perceive  by  your  Lordships)  wrought  much 
upon  the  affections  of  eyerj  particular  of 
us,  so  as  nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  just 
blame  of  after  ages  could  have  abated  our 
forward  dispositions  from  performing  a 
service  in  itself  so  requisite,  propounded 
by  your  Lordships,  and  advanced  by  so 
many  reverend  examples.  Many  other 
great  and  important  reasons,  in  our  opi- 
nions, were  presented  to  our  considerations, 
with  which  in  respect  of  the  sufficiency,  as 
we  think,  of  this  one  which  we  have  al- 
leged, we  thought  best  not  to  trouble  year 
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Lordships.  And  therefore,  to  conclude,  we 
trust  that  this  our  plain  answer  shall  stand 
just  io  your  favourable  constructions,  and 
shall  not  lessen  the  opinion  which  jour 
Lordships  hare  ever  had  of  our  good  and 
dutiful  affections  towards  his  Majesty  in 
regard  of  the  many  blessings  which  we 
daily  receive  by  his  most  peaceable  and 
gracious  government ;  for  we  humbly  en- 
treat your  Lordships  to  rest  assured  that 
none  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  whatsoever 
»hall  be  more  ready  and  forward  than  our- 
selves, in  all  the  ancient  lawful  and  laud- 
able courses  of  this  kingdom,  to  lay  down 
our  goods  at  his  Majesty's  feet  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants,  of  which  we  are  at 
this  time  so  sensible  as  we  are  very  sorry 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  present  means 
to  show  our  faithful  zeal  and  loyal  affec- 
tions in  that  behalf.  Thus  leaving  the 
farthor  consideration  hereof  unto  your 
Lordships*  approved  wisdoms,  we  most 
humbly  take  our  leaves  and  rest  Your 
Lordships  to  be  commanded. 
From  Exon,  the  26th  of  August,  1614. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  no  less 
than  thirty  justices,  no  doubt  with 
the  hope  that  a  demonstration  by 
so  large  a  body  might  induce  the 
Government  to  reconsider  its  de- 
termination, and  might,  at  any  rate, 
prevent  its  anger  being  visited  upon 
individuals.  The  justices  express 
so  much  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
'after  ages/  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  ingratitude  to  abstain  from 
publishing-  their  letter.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  excite  much 
admiration.  Nobody  could  blame 
them  for  their  unwillingness  to 
contribute  for  a  purpose  which  was 
in  fact  the  abolition  or  weakening 
of  Parliamentary  government ;  but 
their  excuse  was  a  very  lame  one, 
and  was  accompanied  by  expres- 
sions of  servility  remarkable  even 
among  the  servile  compliments  pe- 
culiar to  the  period.  The  only  par- 
ticle of  spirit  shown  is  in  tie  in- 
sinuation that  benevolences  were 
not  among  '  the  ancient  lawful  and 
laudable  courses  of  this  kingdom.' 
Bat  no  doubt  they  had  good  reason 
to  be  timid  in  their  opposition.  In 
another  of  the  western  counties, 
Wiltshire,  Oliver  St.  John  wrote 
on  this  occasion  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Marlborough,   in  which 


he  remarked  in  good  constitutional 
terms  on  the  illegality  of  the  King's 
conduct.  He  was  instantly  arrested 
for  a  seditious  libel,  carried  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  prosecuted  by 
Bacon,  who  was  then  Attorney- 
General,  and  sentenced  to  pay  the 
enormous  fine  of  5,oooZ.  and  to  be 
imprisoned  during  pleasure.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
county  would  produce  a  St.  John 
or  a  Hampden.  But  the  justices 
of  Devon  might  as  well  have  con- 
sented to  pay  at  once  as  have  rested 
their  objection  on  their  fear  of 
creating  a  new  and  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. Of  the  legality  of  bene- 
volences there  had  ♦  always  been 
considerable  doubt.  They  had  been 
actually  condemned  by  a  statute  of 
Richard  III.,  which  had  never  been 
repealed,  though  the  Crown  lawyers 
had  argued  that  it  was  void,  as 
having  been  passed  by  a  usurper. 
But  there  had  been  many  bene- 
volences levied  since  his  time,  and 
the  attempt  to  deny  that  there  were 
precedents  for  such  a  course  was 
as  useless  as  it  would  have  been 
to  deny  that  the  Tudors  had  ever 
reigned  in  England. 

It  did  not  require  a  Government 
that  could  command  the  services 
of  Francis  Bacon  to  dispose  of  such 
a  pretext.  The  Council  followed 
the  old  course,  which  had  been  so 
often  successful  under  the  previous 
dynasty.  They  sent  for  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  county  to 
appear  before  them;  frightened 
them  thoroughly,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  companions  with  a 
letter  in  which  contempt  was  thinly 
covered  with  a  veil  of  decent  polite- 
ness, and  adorned  by  an  appro- 
priate quotation  from  the  recently 
published  Preface  to  the  Bible. 

After  our  very  hearty  commendations.  We 
did  of  late  address  our  letters  unto  you, 
signifying  upon  what  occasion  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  with  many  of  the  clergy,  to- 
gether with  the  Lords  and  others  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  many  other 
Lords  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  moved 
to  make  a  free  and  voluntary  contribution 
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for  the  supply  of  his  Majesty's  occasions, 
wishing  you  to  impart  it  to  other  gentle- 
men, and  such  within  that  County  of  Devon 
as  you  should  discern  to  be  persons  of  good , 
ability,  or  otherwise  fit  to  further  the 
service:  In  answer  whereof  we  received 
yours  of  the  26th  of  August  last,  sub- 
scribed by  most  of  you  the  Justices  of  that 
county,  imparting  a  general  scruplo  of  ex- 
ceeding prejudice  that  may  come  to  pos- 
terity by  such  a  precedent,  so  as  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  the  just  blame  of  after 
ages  could  have  abated  your  forward  dis- 
positions from  the  performing  of  a  service 
in  itself  so  requisite.  Whereupon  we 
thought  it  very  expedient  both  to  certify 
this  mistaking,  and  to  justify  our  proceed- 
ings herein  to  be  safe  and  free  from  any 
such  doubts  or  exceptions.  And  having  in- 
formed ourselves  more  particularly  thereof, 
as  also  of  such  other  reasons  as  are  men- 
tioned for  important,  nor  expressed  in  your 
letter,  nor  found  to  be  such  upon  enquiry  ; 
it  was  at  this  board  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  yourselves  evidently  proved  and 
manifested  by  constant  and  continual  pre- 
cedents and  records,  that  the  like  voluntary 
and  free  gifts  (without  coercion  or  con- 
straint) have  from  age  to  age  been  made  to  his 
Majesty's  most  noble  progenitors  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  necessities,  as  by  the  same  pre- 
cedents and  records  particularly  appeareth. 
Whereof,  ns  of  the  rest  then  delivered,  the 
gentlemen  then  present  can  give  you  farther 
and  more  particular  satisfaction ;  and  there- 
fore, forasmuch  as  the  said  general  scruple 
is  thus  cleared,  and  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
exact  upon  the  country,  but  only  to  move 
such  as  are  of  ability  and  sufficiency  (to) 
cheerfully  and  willingly  contribute  as  at 
the  first,  so  now  again  we  wish  you  to 
resume  this  service,  tending  so  much  to 
the  public  good  as  by  our  former  letter 
appeareth,  which  we  refer  to  your  better 
considerations,  and  fliat  now  at  length  you 
so  effectually  dispose  yourselves  as  that  of 
Devon  be  not  noted  to  be  the  only  county 
that  is  not  moved  to  concur  with  the  whole 
kingdom  in  this  free  and  voluntary  supply, 
but  rather  that-  you  endeavour  to  redeem 
that  which  is  passed  with  such  alacrity  and 
demonstration  of  thankfulness  and  good 
affection  as  the  great  and  manifold  bless- 
ings you  enjoy  under  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  and  just  government  may  move  or 
induce,  and  as  we  are  persuaded  upon 
better  advice  ye  will  readily  perform.  And 
so  we  bid  you  very  heartily  farewell. 

From  Whitehall,  the  last  of  November, 

614. 

-To  our  very  loving  friends  the  Sheriff 
and  Justices  of  Peace  within  the  County  of 
Devon. 

,It  is  npt  nninstrnctive  to  coin- 


pare  these  proceedings  with  Bacon's 
speech  upon  the  trial  of  Oliver  St. 
John,  in  which  he  argues  that  this 
was  •  a  true  and  pure  benevolence/ 
not  an  exaction  called  a  benevolence, 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  defined  to  be  not  what  the  sub- 
ject of  his  goodwill  would  give,  but 
what  the  King  of  his  goodwill  would 
take.     In  this  case 

the  whole  carriage  of  the  business  had  no 
circumstance  compulsory.  There  was  no  pro- 
portion or  rate  set  down,  not  so  much  as 
by  way  of  a  wish ;  there  was  no  menace 
of  any  that  should  deny ;  no  reproof  of  any 
that  did  deny ;  no  certifying  the  names  of 
any  that  had  denied.  ....  This  was  a 
benevolence  wherein  every  man  had  a 
prince's  prerogative,  a  negative  voice ;  and 
this  word  excuses  moy  was  a  plea  peremp- 
tory. 

We  may  doubt,  perhaps,  whether 
the  justices  of  Devon  thought  that 
'the  carriage  of  the  business  had 
no  circumstance  compulsory/  and 
that  their  minds  were  convinced 
by  pure  argument.  But,  at  any 
rate,  they  saw  the  inutility  of  remon- 
strating, and  set  to  work  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Council.  They  met 
together  on  the  12th  of  January  in 
large  numbers  at  Bedford  House  in 
Exeter,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Gustos  Botulorum.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  appears  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Dodridge,  one  of  the 
many  eminent  lawyers  that  Devon- 
shire has  produced,  who  had  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  Bench, 
and  was  probably  sent  down  by  the 
Council  to  indicate  to  his  fellow 
countymen  the  way  in  which  they 
were  desired  to  proceed.  They 
divided  the  whole  county  into  dis- 
tricts, to  each  of  which  a  small 
committee  of  justices  was  appointed, 
and  they  sent  out  orders  to  the 
constables  throughout  the  county, 
( as  they  would  answer  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  contrary,'  to  give 
notice  to  all  '  subsidy  men/  and  to 
all  others  able  to  contribute  to  '  his 
Majesty's  free  guift,'  to  be  present 
at  their  several  meetingB  on  the  next 
Monday.   The  appointment  of  com- 
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mittees  gives  as  a  list  of  fifty-four 
justices,  probably  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  county.  As  the  number 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  year 
1592,  it  seems  possible  that  it  may 
hare  been  limited.  The  justices 
were  to  bring  all  the  moueys  they 
collected,  with  the  names  of  the 
givers,  to  Bedford  House  in  Exeter 
on  the  Wednesday  in  the  next  ses- 
sions week,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  to  pay  the  sums  over 
to  Sir  George  Smyth,  '  Highe 
Shrieve  of  the  Countie.'  And  at 
the  Michaelmas  Sessions  we  find  an 
order  that  the  justices  in  every 
division  are  to  'take  a  strict  course ' 
with  the  constables  of  hundreds 
of  parishes  to  send  in  accurate 
lists  of  such  persons  as  had  paid, 
and  of  such  as  had  not  paid,  which 
lists  were  to  be  sent  to  Sir  Francis 
Fulford  and  William  Cary,  Esq.,  for 
examination. 

This  is  the  last  entry  relating1  to 
the  benevolence  of  1 6 1 4-1 5 .  Mas- 
ter Charles  Yanghan,  who  held  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  (clericus 
pads)  at  that  period,  was  not  so 
accurate  a  man  as  might  be  desired 
in  that  position.  Many  facts  re- 
corded by  him  have  to  be  dug  out 
of  masses  of  irregular  minutes, 
entered  in  exceedingly  bad  writing. 
He  often  records  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  an  affair,  omitting 
the  corresponding  portions.  So,  in 
this  case,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
every  step  taken  in  the  matter  of 
tiie  benevolence,  except  the  last.  We 
find  no  record  of  the  total  sum  col- 
lected in  the  county,  or  of  the  por- 
tions subscribed  by  individuals.3 
But  this  hiatus  is  partially  supplied 
on  another  occasion.  After  the  other 
great  quarrel  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament,  in  162 1,  James  had 
recourse  to  another  benevolence. 
As  this  event  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  his- 
torians so  much  as   the  other,  it 


may  be  advisable  to  quote  the  letter 
of  the  Council  on  this  occasion 
also.  It  appears  to  me  to  show  a 
distinct  advance  in  boldness  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  since  16 14.  At 
that  time  the  benevolence  was  re- 
presented as  a  strictly  voluntary 
subscription,  initiated  by  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal.  In  1622 
it  appears  as  an  appeal  made  by  the 
King  in  person  to  his  people,  or 
rather  to  his  magistrates,  and  the 
intimidation  of  individuals  is  en- 
joined with  very  little  circumlocu- 
tion. 

After  our  very  hearty  commendations. 
What  endeavours  his  Majesty  hath  used  by 
treaty  and  by  all  fair  and  amiable  ways  to 
recover  the  patrimony  of  his  children  in 
Germany,  now  for  the  most  part  withholden 
from  them  by  force,  is  not  unknown  to  all 
his  loving  subjects,  sinco  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  communicate  unto  them  in  Par- 
liament his  whole  proceedings  in  this 
business.  Of  which  treaty  his  hopes  being 
at  last  frustrate,  he  was  enforced  to  take 
other  resolutions,  namely,  to  recover  that 
by  the  sword  which  by  other  means  he  saw 
no  likelihood  to  complish.  And  his 
Majesty  was  confident  that  in  a  course  so 
nearly  concerning  him  and  his  children's 
interest  his  people  in  Parliament  would 
have  yielded  him  a  liberal  and  speedy 
supply.  But  the  same  unexpected  not  suc- 
ceeding, his  Majesty  is  constrained,  in  a 
cause  of  so  great  necessity,  to  try  the  duti- 
ful and  forward  affections  of  his  loving 
subjects  in  another  way,  as  his  predecessors 
upon  like  occasions  have  done  in  former 
times,  by  propounding  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution. And  therefore  as  we  doubt  not 
but  yourselves  will  herein  roadily  follow 
the  good  and  liberal  example  of  such  as 
have  been  before  us,  which  we  may  assure 
you  his  Majesty  will  tako  in  very  gracious 
part,  so  his  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
authoriso  and  require  you  with  all  con- 
venient expedition  to  call  before  you  all 
the  knights,  gentlemen,  subsidy  men,  and 
all  others  of  known  ability  within  that 
county,  and  to  move  them  to  join  cheer- 
fully in  this  contribution  in  some  good 
measure  answerable  to  that  yourselves  shall 
and  divers  others  well  affected  have  already 
done,  wherein  his  Majesty  is  assured  that, 
besides  the  interest  of  his  children  and  his 
own  Crown,  the  Religion  professed  by  his 
Majesty    and    happily  flourishing    under 


*  By  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  it  appears  that  23,500/.  was  received  from  the 
City,  bishops,  and  courtiers,  and  only  42,600^  from  all  the  rest  of  England. 
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him  in  his  kingdom  (having  a  groat  part 
in  the  success  of  this  business)  will  be  a 
special  motive  to  persuade  and  incite  them 
thereunto.  For  the  better  advancement  of 
which  service  you  are  upon  your  first 
general  meeting  to  divide  yourselves  in 
such  sort  as  may  best  advantage  the  same, 
and  not  to  call  too  many  to  one  place  at 
one  time,  but  to  take  tfwir  answers  and 
offers  severally,  calling  in  the  persons  unto 
you  one  by  one.  For  the  collectors  we 
doubt  not  but  you  will  conceive  how 
requisite  it  will  be  to  make  choice  of  meet 
and  sufficient  persons,  who  are  to  call  for 
the  moneys  that  shall  be  given  so  as  the 
same  may  be  all  paid  in  by  tho  30th  of 
Juno  next.  And  so,  recommending  the 
service  to  your  best  care  and  endeiivours, 
praying  you  to  return  unto  us  by  the  10th 
of  June  next  a  schedule  of  the  names  of 
such  as  shall  contribute,  and  the  sums 
given  by  them,  that  his  Majesty  may  take 
notice  of  the  good  inclination  of  his  sub- 
jects in  a  cause  of  such  importance,  as 
likewise  of  such  others  (if  any  be)  that  out 
of  obstinacy  cr  disaffection  shall  refuse  to 
contribute  herein,  we  bid  you  heartily 
farewell. 

From  Whitehall,  31st  March  1622. 

Your  very  loving  friends, 
G.  Cant.  G.  Cahbw. 

Jo.  Lincoln,  O.S.      J.  Mandkyillk. 
Hamilton.  Pembroke. 

H.  Falkland.  T.  Edmonds. 

T.  Abundel.  Ju.  Cesar. 

La.  Winton.  Rich.  Wkston. 

L.  CflANFIfcLD.  Jo.  SUCKL1NO. 

J.  Lbnox. 

To  our  very  loving  friends  the  High 
Sheriff  and  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  County 
of  Devon. 

On  this  occasion  the  justices 
could  not  profess  their  former 
scruple  as  to  creating  a  bad  pre- 
cedent for  after  ages.  Their  *  for- 
wardness '  was  no  doubt  quickened 
by  a  rumour  recorded  in  the  Diary 
of  Walter  Yonge,  a  Devonshire 
gentleman  of  tho  period,  that  all 
persons  refusing  the  benevolence 
would  be  sent  to  serve  as  soldiers 
in  Ireland  or  the  Palatinate.  They 
at  once  issued  an  order  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
Council,  repeating  the  special  direc- 
tion about  *  calling  persons  severally 
unto  them  one  by  one.'  All  moneys 
collected  were  to  be  paid  to  Simon 
Leach,  Esq.,  at  <  Mr.  Walter  Bo- 
roughe's  house,  now  Mayor  of  Exon.' 


Simon  Leach  was  sheriff  in  1625, 
and  was  knighted  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  I. 

At  the  same  sessions  wo  find  a 
sum  of  money  appended  to  each 
name  in  the  usual  list  of  those  who 
attended.  Although  no  explanation 
is  given,  I  think  we  may  fairly  sup- 
pose that  this  represents  the  amount 
whicli  each  subscribed  to  the  be- 
nevolence ;  and  it  therefore  shows 
what  the  burden  really  wan,  or, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  how  little 
a  country  gentleman  might  venture 
to  give  without  attracting  the  un- 
favourable notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Edmund  Parker,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  gave  40Z.  '  Barronett 
Vincent'  and  Sir  William  Courtenay 
each  gave  30J.  Sir  Henry  Bolle  gave 
20L,  Sir  John  Whiddon  15/.  Sir 
W.  Pole  and  J.  Drake,  Esq.,  gave 
10Z.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  knights 
and  esquires,  twenty  in  number, 
gave>4Z.  each,  except  one  gentleman 
who  limited  his  offer  to  50*.  Sir 
W.  Strode,  it  is  mentioned,  had 
•  given  to  the  Lords.' 

From  this  it  appears  that  the 
contributions  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
being  half  of  the  whole  body  of 
justices,  amounted  to  233/.  10*. 
What  was  the  amount  collected 
from  the  whole  county  does  not 
appear,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
very  large.  The  people,  though  not 
bold  enough  to  refuse,  were  becom- 
ing bold  enough  to  reduce  their 
subscriptions.  At  the  time  of  the 
benevolence  raised  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1545,  the  county  of  Devon  pro- 
duced 4,527$.  His  Council  had 
plainly  intimated  that  the  least 
which  his  Majesty  could  reasonably 
accept  would  be  twenty  pence  in  the 
pound  on  the  yearly  value  of  land, 
and  half  that  sum  on  movable 
goods.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  value  of  land  had  increased 
enormously  during  the  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  that  had  elapsed 
since  that  time.  Tho  fair  mansions 
and  abundant  plate  of  the  period  are 
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material  proofs  of  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  country  gentlemen  of 
tho  reign  of  James  I.  There  was 
no  '  Domesday  Book  '  or  *  Return  of 
Landowners '  in  that  age.  Bat  it  is 
certain  that  the  contributions  on 
this  occasion  did  not  amount  to 
anything  liko  twonty  pence  in  the 
pound.  Sir  Henry  Bolle,  who  wa3 
very  probably  the  largest  landowner 
in  the  county  at  that  time,  as  his  ' 
representative  is  at  the  present  day, 
subscribed  20/.,  which,  at  twenty 
pence  in  the  pound,  would  have  repre- 
sented a  rental  of  only  240Z. !  Ac- 
cording to  Walter  Yonge,  the  Bishops 
granted  the  King  on  this  occasion  a 
benevolence  of  3*.  lod.  in  the  pound 
on  all  'spiritual  men's  lands;'  which 
caused  much  discontent  among  the 
clergy, '  yet  most  paid  the  same,  not 
without  a  kind  of  muttering.'  The 
estimated  amount  to  be  raised  from 
all  England  was  200,000?.,  but  only 
88,000!.  was  obtained. 

Among  James's  expedients  for 
raising  money  was,  as  is  well  known, 
the  creation  of  the  order  of  baronets. 
The  first  created  in  Devonshire  were 
Seymour  (whose  title  has  been  in- 
herited by  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset),  Vincent,  and  Prideaux, 
whose  baronetcy  became  extinct  in 
1875.  The  new  title  seems  to  have 
puzzled  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and 
its  recipients  are  entered  in  his  books 
for  several  years  as  '  Barronett  Sey- 
mour, Barronett  Vincent,  and  Bar- 
ronett Prideaux.' 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
son,  except  things  that  are  so  old  as 
to  have  been  forgotten.  We  have 
heard  much  in  our  own  time  of 
'foreign  loans,'  but  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  to  find  one 
recorded  in  the  sessions  books  of 
an  English  county  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  So,  however,  it  is.  An 
appeal  for  a  foreign  loan  was  made 
to  the  British  public,  not  by  a  re- 


public of  Central  America,  but  by  a 
King  of  Central  Europe.  We  have 
seen  in  the  last  letter  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  anxiety  of  the  Bang  respect- 
ing *  the  patrimony  of  his  children 
in  Germany,  now  for  the  most  part 
withholden  from  them  by  force/ 
His  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had 
in  the  year  161 2  married  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine,  who  had  been  in 
1619  elected  King  of  Bohemia.  The 
new  monarch  was  instantly  attacked 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire, 
supported  by  an  army  of  Spaniards. 
He  assumed  the  character  of  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  appealed  for  help  to  the  Pro- 
testant nations.  Even  the  pacific 
James  was  half  inclined  to  go  to 
war ;  and,  though  he  could  never 
fully  make  up  his  mind  to  so  dan- 
gerous a  step,  he  allowed  an  English 
contingent  to  serve  under  his  son- 
in-law.  He  also  permitted  the  agents 
of  Frederick  to  apply  to  the  English 
people  for  pecuniary  support. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we 
find  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Bo- 
hemian ambassador,  'the  Baron 
of  Dona,'3  to  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devon,  and  by 
him  communicated  to  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  through  the 
High  Sheriff,  Christopher  Savory. 
In  transmitting  the  letter,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  mentions  that  he 
is  about  to  join  with  others  of  his 
rank  in  this  contribution,  but  that 
he  is  also  ready  to  do  anything  tho 
justices  wish  to  forward  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  letter  of  the  ambassador, 
which  was  brought  down  to  Devon- 
shire *  by  a  messenger  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Chamber,'  runs  thus : 

Right  honourable  and  my  very  worthy 
friends, — 

I  need  not  here  remonstrate  unto  you 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia  my  master,  for  the  fame  thereof 


1  Baron  Achatius  of  Dohna,  or  Dhona,  as  his  name  is  spelt  by  Baco:i,  was  for  some 
tine  resident  in  England.  He  was  disliked  by  Buckingham,  and  consequently  by  James, 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  January  1621. 
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is  bo  public,  and  your  affection  is  so  good 
to  the  welfare  of  your  Sovereign's  children, 
that  you  cannot  he  ignorant  thereof,  inso- 
much as  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  par- 
takers of  the  general  joy  and  gladness 
for  those  manifold  blessings  and  prosperi- 
ties which  God  hath  been  pleased  erery 
day  more  and  more  to  confer  upon  tbem, 
and  will  not  exempt  yourselves  out  of  the 
number  of  those  who  in  their  zeal  to  the 
service  of  the  blood  royal  do  jointly  con- 
tribute to  the  assistance  and  preservation 
thereof.  The  reasons  are  apparent,  and 
the  means  offer  themselves  to  our  wishes, 
if  it  please  you  to  lay  hold  on  them,  where- 
unto  I  know  you  are  all  well  addicted.  I 
have,  amongst  other  things,  received  charge 
from  the  King  my  master,  to  desire  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  his  brethren  the  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  London,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  present  necessity  of  the 
affairs  of  my  said  master  it  will  please 
them  to  furnish  him  with  the  loan  of  a 
good  sum  of  money.  I  find  that  they  are 
very  well  disposed  that  way,  yet  so  as  they 
desired  to  leave  a  place  open  for  you  and 
others,  the  well  affectioned  of  this  kingdom, 
to  come  in  and  concur  with  them  in  so 
good  a  work.  And  for  example  divers,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  city,  have  already 
begun  to  enter  the  lists,  namely  the  clergy 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  others ;  yea 
some  of  the  principal  lords  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  embark  themselves  therein,  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  be  the  last. 
That  which  I  so  earnestly  entreat  is  in 
behalf  of  the  King,  my  master,  and  of  his 
Queen,  the  only  daughter  of  the  King 
your  sovereign,  the  most  glorious  mother 
and  fruitful  nursery  of  the  royal  plants. 
The  only  consideration  whereof,  and  of 
those  heavenly  blessings  which  do  so  clearly 
appear  in  her,  will  incite  you  to  this  holy 
enterprise ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  assure 
myself  the  adverse  practices,  apprehensions, 
or  suggestions  of  others  will  no  way  hinder 
you,  especially  when  the  examples  of  so 
remarkable  persons  of  the  kingdom  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  examples  of  some  of  the 
shires  already,  do  lead  and  encourage  you, 
as  also  in  the  entire  affection  of  his  Majesty 
himself,  whereof  there  can  be  no  doubt 
made,  it  being  unlikely  that  his  Majesty 
will  not  heartily  desire  and  consent  to  that 
which  is  for  the  good  of  his  blood  and  issue. 
I  cannot  therefore  but  hope  well  of  the  real 
effects  of  this  overture  unto  you,  being  for 
the  assistance  and  consolation  of  those 
whom  I  assure  myself  you  would  not  wil- 
lingly frustrate  of  tho  hope  and  expectation, 
nor  of  the  good  opinion  which  they  have  of 
your  affections,  but  that  you  will  rather 
oblige  them  by  your  present  and  worthy 
resolutions  therein,  whereof  I  promise 
you    a    grateful   acknowledgement    here- 


after under  the  hands  of  the  King  sod 
Queen  of  Bohemia ;  which  shall  also  assure 
you  of  the  right  employment  of  your 
favours  in  their  occasions.  I  will  entreat 
you  to  communicate  this  to  all  parties  of 
the  county,  as  yon  shall  judge  it  most 
proper  for  the  advancement  of  so  good  and 
acceptable  work;  and  so,  committing  you  to 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  praying 
Him  so  to  direct  you  and  to  bless  your 
counsels  as  they  may  tend  to  His  glory 
and  the  good  of  His  chosen,  I  take  my 
leave,  and  remain  ever 

Your  very  assured  to  do  you  service. 
Westminster,  this  26th  of  May,  1620. 

One  can  hardly  help  admiring 
the  honest  and  straightforward 
letter  of  the  Bohemian  nobleman. 
He  has  a  most  lordly  disdain  for 
the  base  details  of  business.  He 
speaks  of  a  loan,  but  he  scorns  to 
allude  to  the  total  amonnt  of  it,  or 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  or  the  time  of 
repayment.  A  modern  State  under 
similar  circumstances  would  have 
promised  twelve  per  cent.,  and  paid 
nothing.  The  Baron  of  Dona  soars 
far  above  such  considerations.  The 
King,  his  master, wants *  a  good  stun 
of  money.'  England  has  money,  so 
the  accommodation  will  be  mutual. 
(  The  reasons  are  apparent,  and  the 
means  offer'  themselves.1  It  is  for- 
tunate for  Devonshire  people  that 
there  is  *  a  place  open  for  them,' 
and  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  not  being  the  last. 

It  seems  probable  that  this 
spirited  appeal  had  considerable 
success.  The  English  people  were 
becoming  tired  of  the  piping  times 
of  peace,  and  anxious  once  more 
to  '  drink  delight  of  battle/  as  in 
the  glorious  day  8  of  Elizabeth.  They 
did  not  know  much  about  Bohemia, 
except  that  it  was  '  on  the  sea- 
coast.'  The  old  buccaneering  sailors 
who  hung  about  the  harbours  of 
the  southern  counties  told  their 
tales  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and 
how  they  had  hunted  down  the 
gold-laden  galleons.  The  imagina- 
tions of  earnest  Protestants  were 
fired  by  the  idea  of  the  daughter  of 
their  king  being  hard  pressed  by 
Popish  enemies.    Indeed  they  were 
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far  more  ready  to  go  to  war  for 
her  sake  than  her  own  father  was. 
Walter  Tonge  says  that  Dr.  Sut- 
clif,  Dean  of  Exeter,  was  'sent 
for'  (by  the  Council)  for  speaking 
against  the  Spanish  match,  and 
saying  the  King  showed  no  natural 
affection  to  leave  his  daughter 
in  distress.  James  was  not  only 
constitutionally  averse  from  war, 
but  his  notions  of  the  Divine  right 
of  kings  could  hardly  have  per- 
mitted him  to  approve  of  the  way 
in  which  Frederick  had  obtained 
the  crown  of  Bohemia.  After- 
wards, when  his  unfortunate  son- 
in-law  had  lost  not  only  his  new 
kingdom,  but  his  old  hereditary 
dominions,  James  was,  as  we  have 
seen  by  his  letter  of  1622,  extremely 
indignant  at  his  family  being  de- 
prived of  their  patrimony,  and 
talked  big  about  recovering  by  the 
sword  what  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
by  all  amiable  ways.  But,  even  so, 
his  indignation  did  not  proceed  to 
extremities.  The  King  of  England, 
according  to  a  farce  of  the  period, 
swore  he  would  send  a  hundred 
thousand — ambassadors !  Indeed, 
his  conduct  can  hardly  be  better 
described  than  in  a  clever  fable  of 
our  own  day : 

In  a  vordy  despatch  full  of  menace  and 

'  moral, 

Then  the  Troot  called  the  Perch  a  bad  lot, 
And  declared  that  he  entered  the  lists  of 
that  quarrel, 

Vith  the  sternest  resolve  to  flght — not. 

The  fact  was,  that  James  was 
aiming  at  two  different  objects, 
both  of  which  he  hoped  to  attain. 
He  flattered  himself  that  his  alliance 
with  Spain  might  be  the  means  of 
recovering  the  Palatinate  from  the 
Emperor.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
cared  more  for  a  possible  Spanish 
daughter-in-law,  than  for  an  actual 
German  son-in-law. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  feeling 
of  his  people.  The  King  of  Bohemia 
was  for  the  time  a  very  popular 
personage.  In  Devonshire  his  pro- 
jected loan  was  recommended  by 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  High 
Sheriff,  and  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  was  re- 
solved that  copies  of  the  ambas- 
sador's letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
justices  in  every  subdivision,  with 
a  suggestion  that  they  should 
appoint  collectors  and  receivers, 
and  bring  all  they  could  collect  to 
the  next  general  sessions. 

In  this  case,  too,  wo  unfortunately 
do  not  find  any  record  of  the  amount 
subscribed.  The  business  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  justices.  At 
the  October  sessions  a  financier  of 
thd  period  appears  upon  the  scene — 
Mr.  Abraham  Jennings,  merchant, 
of  Plymouth.  He  had  obtained  a 
commission  from  the  Baron  de  Dona 
and  Abraham  Williams,  Esq.,  the 
King  of  Bohemia's  agent,  to  receive 
all  the  money  collected  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  All  constables  living 
near  Exeter  were  therefore  ordered 
to  pay  in  their  collections  to 
him  or  his  deputy  at  Mr.  Gar- 
land's house  in  Exon,  and  the  rest 
were  to  make  their  payments  at 
his  house  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Jennings  writes  to  Sir  William 
Strode  to  say  that  '  his  business  at 
home  by  reason  of  the  fleet '  is  such 
that  he  may  not  well  be  absent,  and 
he  deputes  his  man,  Peter  Goodman, 
to  receive  the  loan  for  him.  The 
fleet  at  Plymouth  at  this  time  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins, prepared  for  the  purpo3e  of 
attacking  Algiers. 

One  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  unfortunate  king  ever  got  any 
of  the  money.  It  certainly  did  not 
reach  him  in  time  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  his  affairs.  Within  a 
few  days  of  this  time,  on  November 
8,  1620,  was  fought  the  decisive 
battle  of  Prague,  which  ruined  his 
cause  for  ever.  From  that  time 
the  fate  of  Frederick  was  even  as 
the  fate  of  Banquo — the  ancestor 
of  a  long  line  of  kings,  though  he 
himself  was  none. 

Otherforeign  powers  had  different 
ways  of  raising  money  in  England. 
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Turkish  bonds  were  by  no  means 
unknown  in  those  days,  though 
not  exactly  of  the  same  description 
as  those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  frequently  find  in  these  volumes 
entries  authorising  the  collection 
of  charitable  contributions  for  re- 
deeming Christian  captives  from 
the  Turkish  galleys.  Sometimes 
they  are  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 
individual.  As  a  specimen  I  may 
perhaps  quote  an  Qrder  of  October 
1607: 

It  is  ordered  that  friendly  letters  be 
written  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the 
constables  of  every  particular  Hundred, 
that  they,  by  their  letters  to  the  petty  con- 
stables of  every  particular  parish  within 
their  several  divisions,  do  entreat  the  said 
constables  thereby  to  appoint  two  of  the 
fittest  men  of  every  parish,  on  some  Sunday 
after  Divine  service,  to  stand  at  the  church- 
door  and  to  persuade  all  mon  to  extend 
their  charitable  devotions  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  poor  Christian,  an  Englishman, 
and  born  in  Plymouth,  who  hath  been 
long  time  a  captive  in  the  Turks'  galleys. 
And  that  the  same  money  so  collected  be  by 
the  said  constables  of  parishes  brought  at 
the  next  sessions,  with  the  particular  names 
of  the  givers,  and  the  sums  what  they 
gave,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  such  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Justices  to  receive  the 
same  at  the  next  sessions. 

It  would  appear  that  30Z.  was 
considered  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  redeem  a  captive ;  and  that  sum 
was  paid  to  a  Mr.  Carkeet,  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  undertook  to  manage 
the  business.  From  time  to  time 
we  find  mention  of  the  progress  of 
this  case  and  others.  Sometimes 
the  unfortunate  captive  was  re- 
ported to  be  dead,  and  sometimes 
to  have  been  released.  The  prac- 
tice of  kidnapping,  of  course,  went 
on  increasing,  and  the  price  of  re- 
demption went  on  rising.  In  July 
1623,  we  find  a  curions  general 
order,  showing  how  common  such 
crimes  were  at  this  period : 

The  Justices  in  their  several  subdivisions 
are  ordered  and  entreated  to  command  the 
head-constables  to  bring  them  a  note  from 


the  petty  constables  of  all  the  names  who, 
in  their  several  parishes,  are  in  Turkish 
captivity,  and  what  their  friends  will  give 
to  bring  them  home,  and  to  bring  that  on 
Tuesday  to  Bedford  House,  at  the  next 
assizes. 

And  in  October  we  find  that 

the  Justices  do  undertake  with  Mr.  Neale. 
that  so  much  as  is  fit  shall  be  paid  for 
those  persons  who  shall  be  brought  out 
of  Turkish  captivity  to  the  English  shore. 
And  what  is  not  raised  by  their  friends, 
the  same  to  be  laid  out  of  the  remainder 
of  the  hospitals  till  it  be  levied. 

The  name  Turks  of  course  meant 
especially  the  pirates  of  Algiers 
and  the  adjoining  coast.  In  16 19 
the  city  of  Exeter  paid  500Z.  to- 
wards suppressing  pirates.'  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
we  meet  with  a  pitiful  story : 

Whereas  this  bench  is  by  a  very  larg? 
certificate  nuto  them  exhibited  under  tie 
hands  of  the  Lor  J  Bishop  of  Eaam,  the 
Mayor  and  divers  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Exon,  and  also  uirers  Justices  of  this 
county,  given  to  understand  thst  Julyan 
Vynton,  of  Topsham,  widow,  hath  of  late 
suffered  a  very  great  loss,  to  the  value  of 
700J.,  by  means  of  a  ship  which  she  had 
taken  by  certain  pirates  of  Sally c,  and  in 
the  same  one  son  of  her  s  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  together  with  divers  other  mariners 
in  the  said  ship,  who  by  the  said  pirates 
were  carried  into  Barbary,  where  they  re- 
main in  most  miserable  captivity  and 
torture,  until  they  shall  either  deny  the 
faith  of  Christ  professed,  or  pay  200?.  or 
300/.  for  every  of  their  rausoms,  which  the 
said  Julyan  Vynton  or  any  other  friends 
for  her  said  sons  are  no  way  able  to  satisfy; 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Julyan 
Vynton  shall  receive  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  Hospitals  of  the  South  Division  the 
sum  of  10/.,  towards  the  payment  of  the 
ransoms  for  her  said  sons,  who  have  many 
poor  children  depending  upon  the  welfare 
of  their  said  parents. 

The  premisses  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  have  supported  a  larger 
conclusion,  supposing  it  was  right 
to  deal  with  pirates  at  all  in  such  a 
manner.  It  was  evidently  time 
that  a  Blake  should  arise,  and  show 
the  corsairs  that  the  arm  of  England 
was  long  enough  to  reach  them. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON 
EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  have  agreed  to  hold 
provincial  examinations  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
London  University  Institute  of 
Scotland.  In  doing  this  they  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  their 
system.  Such  examinations  have 
been  held  for  some  years  at  Man. 
Chester,  Birmingham,  and  other 
towns ;  and  in  extending  the  field 
of  tbeir  operations  to  the  north  of 
the  Tweed,  the  Senate  are  but  add- 
ing another  to  their  many  centres. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  for 
various  reasons  this  last  step,  which 
is  but  a  short  one  and  a  matter  of 
no  great  moment  to  tho  University 
of  London,  may  be  fraught  with 
weighty  consequences  to  education 
in  Scotland. 

When  a  provincial  examination 
is  held,  a  sub-examiner  takes  charge: 
it  begins  and  ends  simultaneously 
with  that  at  Burlington  Gardens ; 
the  papers  are  transmitted  to  head 
quarters;  the  successful  candidates 
are  classified  along  with  those  ex- 
amined in  London  or  at  any  other 
centre,  and  after  passing  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  examinations  re- 
ceive the  degree.  Thus  the  move- 
ment under  consideration  may  be 
expected  to  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  on  education  in  Scotland  as  if 
a  new  University  were  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Edinburgh  worked  on  the 
same  system  as  that  of  London,  or 
as  if  the  London  University  with 
its  powers  and  privileges  had  been 
transferred  thither.  In  order  to 
understand  how. much  this  means, 
we  must  first  consider  what  work 
this  institution  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  England. 

It  is  common  in  some  quarters  to 
speak  of  this  University  as  'a 
mere  examining  body.'    A  Church 
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paper  has  shown  itself  especially 
anxious  to  impress  this  notion  on 
the  public,  and,  no  doubt;  with  this 
in  view,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  desig- 
nate the  Chancellor  tho  *  Chairman/ 
There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which 
the  description  is  nearly  correct ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  description 
is  about  as  suitable  for  the  vener- 
able sister  institutions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  a  recent  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Lowe  appropriately  said — 

The  word '  University '  was  used  in  a  double 
sense,  sometimes  merely  as  a  general  noun 
of  multitude  instead  of  enumerating  all  tho 
colleges  of  Oxford;  and  sometimes,  and 
more  properly,  it  was  used  to  denote  tho 
corporate  body.  In  the  sense  of  corporate 
body,  he  ventured  boldly  to'make  this  as- 
sertion, that  it  was  hundreds  of  years  since 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  educated  any- 
body, and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  any  number  of  hundreds  of 
years  hence  it  would  educate  anybody 
again.  Since  the  time  of  tho  Reformation 
and  the  dawning  of  learning,  its  office  had 
been  limited  very  much  to  examining. — 
Ti?nes,  Juno  13. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  two  older 
Universities  will  corroborate  this ; 
and  then,  we  think,  he  must 
admit  that  if  the  University  of 
London  is  a  '  mere  examining  body,' 
it  is  about  as  much  as,  quel 
University,  it  could  be  expected  to 
be.  There  are,  however,  a  number. 
of  colleges  affiliated,  such  as  King's, 
University,  Owens,  Wesley,  and 
many  others;  and  these  are  the 
analogues  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  We  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  connection  is  of 
precisely  the  same  nature,  for  we 
believe  that  students  may  enter 
these  affiliated  colleges  without  in- 
tending also  to  enter  the  University; 
but  the  colleges  receive  as  it  were 
the  stamp  of  the  University,  they 
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are  pronounced  fit  places  for  pre- 
paring for  its  examinations,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  supply  about 
50  per  cent,  of  its  graduates.  The 
great  difference  between  this  Uni- 
versity and  the  other  two  consists 
in  its  admitting  to  examination,  and 
consequently  to  degrees,  others  than 
those  who  come  from  the  affiliated 
colleges.  Thus  any  good  school 
may  prove  to  the  world  its  ef- 
ficiency by  duly  preparing  and 
passing  candidates,  and  so  a  stimu- 
lus is  given  to  educational  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  country. 
But  probably  more  good  is  done  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  intelli- 
gent hard-working  men,  who  have 
opportunities  of  acquiring  privately 
a  considerable  amount  of  learning, 
and  come  to  tbe  University  to  ob- 
tain that  recognition  of  their  at- 
tainments which  is  their  due.  It 
is  not  mere  vanity  which  brings 
these  men  forward.  Those  who 
have  to  make  their  way  in  one  of 
the  professions  require  not  only 
learning,  but  also  to  be  able  to  give 
proofs  of  it.  Though  the  learning 
might  be  as  good  without  the  degree, 
it  would  certainly  not  be  as  useful. 
The  degree  is  to  its  holder  what 
the  4  Hall-mark  *  is  upon  plate.  We 
remember  hearing  of  an  under 
master  at  a  public  school  who, 
when  about  to  leave  his  situation, 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  next  ap- 
pointment might  require  him  to  teach 
advanced  subjects.  The  head  master 
replied  with  truth,  though  with  ap- 
parent harshness,  '  That  you  could 
teach  them  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
you  must  not  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so  until  you  have  a  degree.' 

But  does  a  London  degree  only 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  '  cram- 
ming' ?  This  is  a  charge  which  is 
sometimes  brought  against  it ;  and 
in  order  to  answer  it,  we  must  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by '  cramming ' ; 
for  there  are  probably  few  words 
used  more  loosely  and  with  a  more 
undefined  meaning.  There  seems 
to  bo  a  notion  abroad  that  the  class 


of  teachers  called  *  crammers '  have 
some  marvellous  power  of  veneering 
people  over  with  learning,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  to  examiners 
what  they  are  not.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  in  being  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  pupils  for  exami- 
nations ;  the  master  comes  to  know 
what  subjects  pay  best,  what  kind 
of  questions  are  asked,  and  how 
to  economise  time  and  labour :  all 
this  is  fair.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  sometimes  subjects 
such  as  History  are  got  up,  not  from 
text-books,  but  by  learning  the 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions 
previously  given  by  examiners  at 
various  times ;  and  the  translations 
of  Latin  and.  Greek  authors  are 
learned  by  heart  from  a  *  crib.' 
But  the  person  who  is  prepared  in 
this  way  may  easily  be  detected  by 
an  experienced  examiner  by  a  few 
searching  questions ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  to  mathematics  and 
many  other  branches  such  a  super- 
ficial method  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable at  all.  Probably  candi- 
dates  prepared  by  such  mere  cram- 
ming  seldom  pass  an  examination. 
We  think,  however,  that  when 
people  use  the  obnoxious  word,  they 
often  have  in  view  (hazily  and  in- 
distinctly) another  process,  that  of 
learning  much  in  a  short  time. 
Those  who  can  compare  the  pro- 
gress made  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  boys  or  young  men  at 
our  public  schools  with  that  of 
students  preparing  for  the  Wool- 
wich Academy,  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  or  we  may  add  the  Lon- 
don University,  must  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  difference — the 
latter  class  progressing  very  much 
faster,  under  the  stimulus  of  an 
approaching  examination.  And 
this  is  perfectly  natural :  not  only 
are  the  hours  usually  longer,  but  tbe 
work  goes  on  more  briskly.  The  sti- 
mulus arouses  the  energy,  awakens 
the  nervous  system,  quickens  the 
power  of  thought,  and  enables  tbe 
learner  to  concentrate  his  attention 
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on  his  book  when  it  would  other- 
wise be   flagging.     Nor  need   his 
knowledge  be  the  less  real  because 
it  has  been  more  rapidly  acquired. 
If  it  is  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  exa- 
miner who  allows   it  to  pass.     At 
the  same    time   there  is   this   im- 
portant fact  to  be  borne  in  mind : 
whatever  may  be  the  psychological 
or  physiological   explanation,  it   is 
undoubtedly  true  that   knowledge 
rapidly  acquired  may  be,  and  very 
often  is,   speedily   forgotten.     We 
may  take  a  well-known   case.     A 
person  of  average  abilities  will  learn 
in  a  few  hours,  the  dates  of  the  prin- 
cipal events    in    English    History. 
He  may   get   them    up   perfectly, 
but  unless   he   frequently  repeats 
tnem.  in  a  few  days  the  greater  part 
will  have  faded  from  his  memory. 
If,  however,  he  repeats  them  daily 
for  a  month,  and  for  the  next  three 
months  once  a  week,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  once  a  month,  he 
will  probably    not  forget  them  as 
long  as  he  lives.    At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  may  not  know  the   dates 
absolutely  better  than  at  the  begin- 
ning :  but  he  has  a. permanent  hold  of 
them;  they   are   embedded  in   his 
mind.    With  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge it  is  similar.     When  people 
speak  of  superficial  learning,  they 
usually  mean,    no   doubt,    such    a 
slight   acquaintance   with   leading 
points  as  is  calculated  to  give   in 
conTersation      the    appearance    of 
learning,  whilst  there  is  no  genuine 
understanding   of    the    underlying 
principles,  and  of    the  bearing  of 
fectg  upon  facts.     We  meet  with 
much  of    this     at    conversaziones 
and  dinner  parties  ;    but  we  think 
it  seldom    enters   the  examination 
room,  for  it  is  too  well  known  that 
it  would  be  worthless  there.     There 
is,  as  already  noticed,   that   other 
kind  of  learning  which  is  good  and 
sound  in  itself,  but,   having  been 
rapidly  acquired,  lies  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  student's  mind,  and 
may  therefore  also  be  termed  in  a 
less    objectionable     sense    *  super- 


ficial ; '  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
reason  to  fear  that  the  modern 
system  of  education,  by  making 
much  of  examinations,  may  encou- 
rage people  to  be  content  with  this. 
We  shall  see  how  the  danger  is  ob- 
viated so  far  as  the  University  of 
London  is  concerned. 

The  two  great  points  upon  which 
a  University  should  insist  are  (i) 
that  its  students  shall  be  sound  and 
thorough  in  those  attainments  to 
which  it  sets  its  seal,  and  (2)  that 
they  shall  grind-in  their  knowledge 
by  going  over  the  ground  again  and 
again.  The  University  of  London 
secures  the  former  by  the  searching 
nature  of  its  examinations,  and  the 
latter  by  having  a  series  of  them  at 
considerable  intervals.  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
examinations  can  only  be  formed  by 
carefully  looking  into  the  papers- 
given  (of  which  some  are  contained 
in  the  calendar)  ;  but  the  following 
abstract  of  a  part  of  the  regulations 
will  show  how  thoroughly  the  repe- 
tition system  is  worked. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  three 
examinations  must  be  passed.  Those  who- 
obtain  Honours  at  the  January  matricu- 
lation may  do  this  in  rather  less  than  two- 
years.  (In  fact,  however,  very  few  accom- 
plish it  in  so  short  a  time.) 

Matriculation  subjects : — Latin ;  any  two 
of  the  three  languages,  Greek,  French,  or 
German ;  English  Language  and  History, 
and  modern  Geography;  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, and  Geometry;  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry. 

First  B.  A.  (after  an  interval  of  one  year 
or  more,  or  optionally  of  six  months  to  those 
who  have  previously  passed  in  Honours) 
subjects: — Latin;  Greek;  Mathematics; 
French  or  German;  English  Language, 
Literature,  and  History. 

Second  B.  A.  (after  an  interval  of  fifteen 
months  or  more)  subjects  : — Latin  ;  Greek; 
Mechanical  and  Natural  Philosophy 
(Mathematically  treated) ;  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Candidates  are  rejected  if  they  fail  in  a 
single  subject. 

Those  who  seek  Honours  at  the  First  or 
Second  B.  A.  must  pass  additional  exami- 
nations in  their  special  branches. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chemistry 
and  Mental  Philosophy  are  the  only 
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subjects  which  are  not  repeated; 
and  these  are  from  their  very 
nature  the  subjects  least  likely  to 
be  dropped  after  having  been  once 
well  got  up. 

Whilst  it  is  usually  admitted  that 
a  London  degree  is  an  excellent 
guarantee  for  the  ability  and  the 
general  education  of  the  holder,  it 
is  sometimes  urged  that  the  large 
number  of  subjects  required  must 
militate  against  the  student's  ex- 
celling  in  any  one  of  them.  Facts, 
which  are  proverbially  stubborn 
things,  disprove  this.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  obtained  Honours 
in  special  branches  bears  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  graduates,  and  many  who  have 
afterwards  competed  on  the  wider 
iield  afforded  by  the  older  Univer- 
sities have  distinguished  themselves 
as  high  Wranglers  or  eminent 
•Classics. 

Such  is  the  Institution  which,  in 
-compliance  with  the  request  sent 
from  Scotland,  is  entering  on  a  new 
field  in  the  North,  and  is  likely  to 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country.  The 
system  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
is  widely  different  from  that  of 
London  ;  this  no  doubt  is  why  there 
is  a  call  for  the  latter,  and  on 
this  account  probably  the  two  will 
work  satisfactorily  side  by  side.  A 
Scottish  University  is  essentially  a 
great  school,  where  pupils  may  be 
instructed  in  subjects  little  more 
than  elementary,  or  may  study  the 
highest  branches  of  learning  under 
the  ablest  professors.  Few  enter  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  social  training ; 
and  even  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  degree  is  not  so  prominent  an  in. 
dncement  as  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Students  go  to  it  essen- 
tially to  learn .  At  present  there  are 
in  fact  very  few  other  establishments 
in  Scotland  where  good  *  secondary 
education,'  that  is  to  say,  education 
in  the  more  advanced  studies,  may 
be  had.  It  is  obvious  that  an 
examining  University  moves  in  dif- 


ferent lines  from  one  that  teacLes, 
and  the  two  can  work  sinral. 
taneously  in  close  proximity  with- 
out interfering  with  each  other. 
We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to 
find  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
petition  the  University  of  London 
to  hold  provincial  examinations  in 
Scotland,  the  proposal  was  received 
not  only  with  approbation,  but 
with  alacrity. 

Many  who  have  no  particular 
object  before  them  in  study  other 
than  the  pursuit,  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake  will  probably  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  testing  the 
soundness  and  the  reality  of  their 
attainments;  and,  as  in  England, 
those  who  are  intended  for  the 
medical  or  legal  profession  will  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  matriculate  in 
the  University,  as  by  so  doing  thev 
gain  special  advantages.  But  the 
class  which  is  most  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  on  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  have  the  greatest  direct 
effect,  consists  of  the  non-gradnate 
schoolmasters  and  teachers.  With 
reference  to  this  important  class  the 
Scholastic  organ  of  Scotland  very 
properly  said,  when  the  matter  was 
first  mooted : 

There  are  at  least  two  essential  requisites 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Teacher 
—culture  and  a  knowledge  of  method.  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  important  is  culture. 
The  man  who  has  received  true  culture  will 
do  his  best  to  find  out  the  right  methods : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is 
well  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
has  only  a  shallow  culture,  will  fail  in  the 
highest  part  of  his  duty  as  an  educator. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  teacher  be  a  man  of  true  culture,  that 
is,  that  he  hare  a  delight  in  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  that  he  have  an  impulse 
within  him  continually  urging  him  on 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
widening  of  his  mental  horizon.  A  teacher 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  direction  for 
himself.  In  fact  all  true  culture  is  self- 
culture.  The  teacher  may  not  havoheen 
highly  favoured  in  his  early  opportunities 
of  study.  He  may  have  had  to  struct* 
with  obstacles  all  the  way  up,  and  circum- 
stances may  have  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending a  University  or  gaining  a  know- 
ledge of  any  of  those  subjects  which  lie 
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outside  the  curriculum  of  the  Normal 
College.  But  when  once  he  is  settled  down 
in  a  school,  he  may  find  that  he  has  leisure 
and  the  will  to  grapple  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  other  subjects,  for  the 
mattery  of  which  in  his  student  days  he 
had  little  or  no  opportunity.  Surely  he 
ought  to  bo  encouraged  in  such  a  cause ;  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  gaining  as  much  know- 
ledge of  such  subjects  as  is  requisite  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  why  should  he  not  get 
the  degree?  His  merit  is  greater  than  if 
he  had  studied  at  a  University.  His  per- 
severance and  energy  are  entitled  to  recog- 
cition.  And  our  country  should  be  proud 
of  men  who  devote  their  leisure  hours  to 
pursuits  so  creJitable  and  so  en  noblmg.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  they  are  excluded 
from  degrees  in  Scotland.  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  access  to  degrees,  and  that  lies 
through  the  classes  of  the  Arts  Professors. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  knowledge  merely. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  merit  only.  Tnera 
is  but  one  way,  and  all  who  cannot  fii.d 
that  way  must  miss  tbo  degree.  The  ca*e 
is  different  in  England  The  degrees  of 
the  University  of  Loudon  are  open  to  all. 
Knowledge  is  the  one  requisite  fur  the  at- 
tainment of  them.  This  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Scottish  tenchers,  and  we  trust 
that  our  correspondent  will  find  many  to 
join  him  in  the  petition  which  he  wishes  to 
prefer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Uni- 
str^w^.— Educational  Revs,  Feb.  19. 

Many  did  join  in  preferring  the 
petition,  and  to  good  purpose.  So 
strong  is  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment among  this  class,  and  so 
deeply  is  the  need  of  obtaining  a 
degree  felt  bv  those  who  seek  to 
advance  to  a  higher  position,  that 
fiome  have  even  gone  into  England 
to  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  the  London  examinations  there. 
Their  willingness  to  encounter  the 
expense  of  travelling  and  of  staying 
for  a  week  at  the  place  of  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  paying  the  fees 
with  the  result  after  all  uncertain, 
indicates  in  men  whose  means  are 
small  a  burning  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  object  they  have  in  view. 
Comparatively  few  have  been  able 
to  manage  this ;  but  now  that 
greater  facilities  are  afforded,  there 
is  every  reason  to  belie vo  that  large 
numbers  will  enter  and  graduate  in 
the  University.     We    may  demur 


to  the  statement  in  the  foreg6ing 
quotation  that  '  all  true  culture  is 
self- culture '  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  one  who  has  been  well  started 
in  his  studies  may,  if  he  has  leisure, 
and  is  so  disposed,  do  an  immense 
deal  for  himself  in  pursuing  them. 
When  a  teacher  leaves  the  training 
college,  be  is  not  expected  to  have 
advanced  xery  far ;  but  he  ought  to 
be,  aud  usually  is,  thoroughly  well 
grounded.  Much  depends  on  that. 
His  experience  in  teaching  others 
and  in  making  things  clear  to  his 
pupils  will  constantly  throw  him 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  must 
accustom  him  to  snrmounting  diffi- 
culties ;  aud  with  a  few  occasional 
hints  as  to  the  best  books  to  use, 
he  will  be  able  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  examinations.  No  doubt  ho 
will  be  much  longer  in  mastering 
the  subjects  than  if  he  were  attend- 
ing college  classes,  or  receiving 
lessons  from  an  able  tutor ;  but  this 
mode  of  self-preparation  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  drawing  out  the  man, 
of  developing  his  own  powers,  and  of 
leading  him  to  think  for  himself, 
much  more  than  when  he  has  an  in- 
structor  constantly  at  hand  to  clear 
away  every  difficulty  as  soon  as  it 
arises.  The  statistical  tables  given 
in  the  calendar  show  that  at  the 
second  B  A.  pass  examination  of 
last  year  exactly  50  per  cent,  of  tho 
candidates  were  private  students, 
and  the  work  done  by  them  was  but 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  stu- 
dents from  the  colleges.  Some  of 
them,  however,  had  had  private 
tutors.  It  may  be  anticipated  that 
the  London  University  will  have  a 
powerful  sifting  effect  upon  the 
schoolmasters  of  Scotland.  The 
more  able  and  industrious  will,  as  a 
class  (unless  they  have  previously 
graduated  elsewhere),  be  drawn  to 
it,  and  they  will  find  it  the  avenue 
to  better  situations  and  higher 
emoluments.  But  more  than  this. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  second- 
ary education  in  Scotland  is  in  a 
bad  way.     The  recently  published 
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articles  by  Professor  Ramsay  show 
most  clearly  and  most  truly  the 
state  of  the  case.  Something  mnst 
be  done.  Something  undoubtedly 
will  be  done,  and  speedily  too.  But 
it  is  a  most  serious  consideration 
that  not  only  are  the  secondary 
schools  few,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  of  no  great  efficiency,  but 
the  number  of  masters  equal  to  the 
work  of  such  schools  is,  at  present, 
comparatively  small ;  and  this  is 
what  might  be  expected  from  the 
natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 
If  the  State  deals  with  secondary  edu- 
cation, as  Professor  Ramsay  suggests 
(and  it  will  probably  do  so  in  the 
main),  there  will  be  a  great  call  for 
sound  and  thoroughly  efficient 
secondary  teachers.  Where  are 
they  to  come  from  ?  The  London 
University  will  be  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  and  of  supplying  them 
from  the  most  proper  class — the 
crime  de  la  creme  of  the  primary 
schoolmasters  :  whilst  such  promo- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  promotion, 
will  also  powerfully  tend  to  improve 
the  latter  class  as  a  whole,  and  to 
raise  their  position,  on  the  desir- 
ableness of  which  much  has  of  late 
been  said. 

The  importance  of  the  education 
of  the  people  and  its  deep  concern 
to  the  State,  its  effect  on  the  national 
morality  and  the  manufacturing 
and  other  industries,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  position  Great 
Britain  takes  with  regard  to  other 


nations — these  are  admitted  on  all 
sides.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  educators  has  paramount 
claims  on  our  attention ;  for  in  this 
we  have  to  do  with  the  source  of  the 
great  stream  which  branches  into  a 
thousand  rivulets  and  irrigates  the 
land.  But,  desirable  as  it  is  that 
there  should  be  considerable  changes 
in  the  educational  system  of  Scot- 
land, we  must  not  suppose  that  any 
great  improvement  can  bo  at  once 
effected  simply  by  a  vote  of  the 
Legislature,  or  by  the  endowment 
of  a  chair.  Many  influences  must 
combine  and  operate  for  some  space 
of  time.  A  new  Education  Act  may 
do  something  by  offering  induce- 
ments to  teachers,  not  only  to  pass 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  to 
pass  them  in  the  higher  subjects. 
The  endowment  of  secondary  schools 
may  do  something.  The  foundation 
of  Professorships  of  Education  and 
the  new  facilities  afforded  to  that 
large  class  in  the  scholastic  profes- 
sion who  seek  promotion  by  im- 
proving themselves,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  desired  end.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  breeze 
is  now  setting  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Scottish  Universities'  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  influential  As- 
sociation for  the  advancement  of 
secondary  education,  will  unques- 
tionably do  good  work ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  Scotland  will,  before 
long,  have  recovered  that  high  repu- 
tation for  learning  which  she  once 
held  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

Walter  Marlow  Ramsay. 
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ULSTER  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


IT  is  not  difficult  for  the  most 
casual  observer  to  understand 
that  there  are  two  very  different 
races  in  Ireland :  one  residing  in  the 
northern  province  and  determining 
its  whole  social  character  and  moral 
tone ;  the  other  present  everywhere 
over  the  country,  from  Cape  Clear 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  but  more 
strongly  distinctive  in  the  South, 
and  possessing  more  of  that  pic- 
tnresqueness  of  character  which 
arises  from  startling  contrasts,  from 
a  singularly  chequered  history,  and 
from  the  variety  and  play  that  the 
Celtic  temperament  admits  of. 

The  Ulsterman  has  had  almost 
no  representation  in  literature ; 
while  the  typical  Irishman — the 
Merry- Andrew  of  Europe — *  the 
ragged  and  roguish  clown  who  never 
opens  his  mouth  but  to  utter  a  jest  or 
a  bull ' — the  Irishman  of  the  stage, 
of  novels,  and  of  society,  is  known  to 
everybody.  An  English  writer  has 
said :  *  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
we  cannot  recall  any  books  in 
which  the  Ulster  character  is  de- 
scribed ; '  and  the  remark  is  signi- 
ficant. Still,  it  is  not  absolutely 
without  literary  representation,  for 
it  figures  in  the  works  of  William 
Carleton  the  novelist  and  William 
Allingham  the  poet,  both  natives 
of  Ulster  ;  though  they  have  both 
been  naturally  led  to  give  the  chief 
place  in  their  pictures  to  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  both 
writers,  that  their  portraits  of  Ulster 
life  have  beeu  evidently  drawn  upon 
the  spot,  and  have  an  air  of  truth 
and  authority  which  does  not  be- 
long to  various  more  amusing  but 
exaggerated  sketches.  Let  us  try 
to  give  some  account  of  a  people 
who  have  a  character  and  a  humour 
of  their  own,  though  they  may  be 
deficient  in  that  sort  of  picturesque- 


ness  —  so  exclusi v  ely  Celtic — in 
which,  as  Sydney  Smith  has  ob- 
served, utility  and  order  are  the 
last  ingredients  to  be  found. 

Ulster  is  well  placed  for  a  hardy 
race,  with  primitive  thrifts  and 
managements,  a  homespun  plain- 
ness of  manners,  and  a  resolute 
spirit  to  grapple  with  the  obstacles 
of  life.  It  extends  from  the 
mountains  of  Donegal  to  the  passes 
of  Newry,  stopping  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Boyne ;  though,  by  a 
sort  of  poetic  licence,  the  Southern 
Irish  fix  the  frontier  at  the  river 
itself,  for  they  have  a  familiar  say- 
ing that,  4  If  there  are  any  fools  in 
the  North,  they  never  get  farther 
than  the  Boyne.'  The  province  is 
bleaker  than  either  Leiuster  or 
Munster ;  but  it  has  its  physical 
advantages.  Its  mountains  do 
not  lie  across  it,  so  as  to  mar  the 
inward  communication,  but  rather 
along  the  sea,  adding  a  more  strik- 
ing beauty  to  the  coast  scenery ; 
while  the  large  wooded  lakes  open 
up  the  communication  of  its  nume- 
rous counties ;  navigable  rivers  tra- 
verse its  plains ;  its  deep  large  bays 
and  its  excellent  harbours,  especially 
on  the  eastern  side,  facilitate  access 
to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The 
people  are  rather  proud  of  the 
scenery  of  their  province,  with  its 
picturesque,  bold,  and  pleasant  va- 
riety of  land  and  water.  They 
cannot  surpass  Kerry  in  the  height 
of  its  mountains  or  equal  the  loveli- 
ness of  its  matchless  Killarney ;  but 
they  are  well  enough  satisfied  with 
their  Giant's  Causeway,  the  wild 
sea- cliffs  of  Donegal  and  Antrim, 
the  expanse  of  Lough  Neagh,  the 
islanded  lakes  of  Fermanagh,  and 
the  beautiful  bathing  towns  of  Ros- 
trevor,  Portrush,  and  many  others. 
They  can  boast,  too,  of  a  fair  display 
of  round  towers,  cromlechs,  crosses, 
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castles,  and  'raths/  though,  per- 
haps, they  are  disposed  to  regard 
these  antiquities  as  more  rightfully 
appertaining  to  the  ancient  race 
that  has  so  much  longer  occupied 
the  country.  If  they  take  any 
interest  in  Ossian  or  in  St.  Patrick, 
it  is  mainly  because  they  believe  they 
have  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  ancient 
days  at  Cnshendall  and  that  of  the 
patron-saint  at  Downpatrick.  They 
are  more  proud  of  two  or  three 
events  in  the  history  of  the  province ; 
snch  as  the  siege  of  Deny.  '  which,' 
says  Mr.  Fronde,  *  is  almost  the 
only  heroic  piece  of  history  of  which 
the  long  chronicles  of  Ireland  can 
boast ;'  and  of  the  battles  of  the  En- 
niskilleners  in  1690,  which,  with  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  ancient  race,  as  well  as  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  But  they  are 
still  more  gratified  by  their  expand- 
ing prosperity;  and  they  point  to 
Belfast,  growing  in  a  single  cen- 
tury from  an  insignificant  town  of 
nine  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  large 
manufacturing  centre  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  with  a  yearly  trade 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
Irish  ports  taken  together.  The 
most  characteristic  sight  in  Ulster 
is  the  farmer — a  well-clotbed,  well- 
fed,  very  independent  man,  with 
corn  in  his  haggard,  store  in  his 
barn,  food  in  his  house,  character  in 
the  country,  and  money  in  the  bank. 
Ulsterraen  have  been  described 
as  a  mongrel  community.  This  is 
trne  in  a  sense.  They  are  neither 
Scotch,  English,  nor  Irish,  but  a 
mixture  of  all  three  ;  and  they  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  Irish  population 
distinguished  by  habits  of  thought, 
character,  and  utterance  entirely  un- 
like the  people  who  fill  the  rest  of 
the  island.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how- 
ever, at  a  single  glance  that  the 
foundation  of  Ulster  society  is 
Scotch.  This  is  the  solid  granite  on 
which  it  rests.  There  are  districts 
of  country — especially  along  the 
eastern  coast,  running  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,    from    the   Ards  of 


Down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle 
— in  which  the  granite  crops  out  on 
the  surface,  as  we  readily  observe 
by  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  pea- 
santry. Only  twenty  miles  of  sea 
separate  Ulster  from  Scotland  at 
one  point;  and  just  as  the  Gram- 
pians cross  the  Channel  to  rise  again 
in  the  mountains  of  Donegal,  there 
seems  to  be  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  race  between  the  two 
peoples  that  inhabit  the  two  oppo- 
site coasts.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  much  of  the  history  of  Ulster  is 
a  portion  of  Scottish  history  inserted 
into  that  of  Ireland ;  a  stone  in  the 
Irish  mosaic  of  an  entirely  different 
colour  and  quality  from  the  pieces 
that  surround  it.  James  I.  colo- 
nised Ulster  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  with  the  Gaelic  Scots, 
who  might  have  coalesced  with  their 
kindred  Celts  in  Ireland,  but  with 
that  Lowland  rural  population  who 
from  the  very  first  fixed  the  moral 
and  religions  tone  of  the  entire 
province.  Ireland  was  then  called 
'the  back-door  of  Great  Britain;' 
and  James  I.  was  anxious  to  place  a 
garrison  there  that  would  be  able 
not  only  to  shut  the  door,  but  to 
keep  it  shut,  in  the  face  of  his 
French  or  Spanish  enemies;  and 
accordingly,  when  an  attempt  was 
mado  at  the  Revolution  to  force  the 
door,  the  garrison  was  there — the 
advanced  outpost  of  English  power 
— to  shut  it  in  the  face  of  the 
Planter's  grandson,  and  so  to  save 
the  liberties  of  England  at  the  most 
critical  moment  in  its  history.  One 
may  see  (as  Hugh  Miller  did)  in  the 
indomitable  firmness  of  the  besieged 
at  Derry  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  recog- 
nise, in  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
Enniskillen  men  under  Gustavus 
Hamilton,  routing  two  of  the 
forces  despatched  to  attack  them, 
and  compelling  a  third  to  retire,  a 
repetition  of  the  thrice-fought  and 
thrice- won  battle  of  Roslin. 

It  is  now    time   to    notice   the 
character  and  ways  of  the  Ulster- 
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man,  not  the   Celt  of  Ulster,  who 
gives    nothing    distinctive    to    its 
society — for  he  is  there  what  he 
is  in  Mnnster  or  Connaught,  only 
with  a  less  degree  of  vivacity  and 
wit— bat  the  Scotch- Irishman,  in- 
heriting from  Scotland  that  Norse 
nature  often  crossed  no  donbt  with 
Celtic    blood,  the  one  giving  him 
his  persistency,  the   other  a  touch 
of  impulsiveness,  to    which  Ulster 
owes  so  much  of  its  progress  and 
prosperity.     He  represents  the  race 
which  has  been  described  as  '  the 
vertebral  column  of  Ulster,  giving 
it  at  once  its  strength  and  upright- 
ness'— a   race  masculine    alike  in 
its  virtues  and   its  faults  —  solid, 
sedate,   and  plodding — and  distin- 
guished both  at  home  and  abroad 
by  shrewdness   of  head,  thorough- 
going ways,  and    moral  tenacity. 
The  Ulsterman  is,  above  all  things, 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  to  stand 
firmly  on  his  own  feet.     He  is  called 
'the    sturdy   Northern,'  from    his 
firmness  and  independence  and  his 
adherence    to    truth   and   probity. 
He  is  thoroughly  practical.      He 
studies     uses,     respects     common 
things,  and  cultivates  the  prose  of 
haman  life.      The  English   despise 
the  Irish  as  aimless,  but  not  the  Man 
of  Ulster,  who  has  a  supreme  eye 
to  facte,  and  is  ' locked  and  bolted 
to  results.'     There  is  a  businesslike 
tone  in  his   method  of    speaking. 
He  never  wastes  a  word,   yet  on 
occasion  he   can  speak  with  volu- 
bility.   He  is  as  dour  and  dogged 
on  occasion  as  a  Scotchman,  with, 
however,    generally    less    of    that 
mfhsion  of  sternness — so  peculiarly 
Scotcli — which  is  really  the  result 
of  a  strong  habitual    relation   be- 
tween thought  and  action.     Eng- 
lish tourists  notice   the   stiff   and 
determined  manner  of  the  Ulster- 
man  in  his  unwillingness  to  give 
way  to  yon  at  fair  or  market,  on  the 
ground  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another.   The  Ulsterman,  no  matter 
what  his  politics,  is  democratic  in 
spirit;  and  his  loyalty  is  uot  personal, 


like  that  of  the  Celt,  but  rather 
a  respect  for  institutions.  He  has 
something,  too,  of  the  Scotch  pug* 
nacityof  mind,  and  always  seems  in 
conversation  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
making  too  largo  admissions.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  'sweet 
reasonableness '  as  one  of  the 
noblest  elements  of  culture  and 
national  life.  The  Ulsterman  has  * 
the  reasonableness,  but  he  is  not 
sweet.  A  Southern  Irishman  says  of 
him :  ( The  Northerns,  like  their  own 
hills,  are  rough  but  healthsome,  and, 
though  often  plain-spoken  even  to 
blunt  ness,  there  isno  kinder-hearted 
peasantry  in  the  world.'  But  he  is 
certainly  far  inferior  to  the  Celtic 
Irishman  in  good  manners  and  the 
art  of  pleasing.  Though  not  so 
reserved  or  grave  as  the  Scotchman, 
and  with  rather  more  social  talent, 
he  is  inferior  to  the  Southern  in 
pliancy,  suppleness,  and  bonhomie. 
He  hates  ceremony  and  is  wanting 
in  politenesss.  He  is  rough  and 
ready,  and  speaks  his  mind  without 
reserve.  He  has  not  the  silky 
flattery  and  courteous  tact  of  the 
Southern.  A  Killarney  beggarman 
will  utter  more  civil  things  in  half 
an  hour,  to  a  stranger  than  an 
Ulsterman  in  all  his  life ;  but  the 
Ulsterman  will  retort  that  the 
Southern  is  ( too  sweet  to  be  whole- 
some.' Certainly,  if  an  Ulsterman 
does  not  care  about  you,  he  will 
neither  say  nor  look  as  if  he 
did.  You  know  where  to  find 
him ;  he  is  no  hypocrite.  The  Celt, 
with  his  fervent  and  fascinating 
manner,  far  surpasses  him  in  making 
friends  whom  he  will  not  always 
keep  ;  while  the  Ulsterman,  not  so 
attractive  a  mortal  at  the  outset, 
improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  is 
considerably  more  staunch  in  his 
friendships.  Strangers  say  the 
mixture  of  Protestant  fierte  with 
good  nature  and  good  humour  gives 
to  the  Ulsterman  a  tone  rather 
piquant  than  unpleasing.  Like 
some  cross-grained  woods,  he  ad- 
mits   of    high    polish,    and    when 
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chastened  by  culture  and  religion, 
he  turns  ont  a  very  high  style  of 
man.  He  differs  from  the  Celt, 
again,  in  the  way  he  takes  his  plea- 
sures ;  for  he  follows  work  with  such 
self-concentration  that  he  never 
thinks  of  looking  about  him  like 
the  Celt  for  objects  to  amuse  or 
excite.  He  has  few  holidays  (un- 
like the  Celt,  whose  holidays  take 
all  the  temper  out  of  labour),  and 
he  hardly  knows  how  to  employ 
them  except  in  party  processions. 

The  Ulsterman  is  not  imaginative 
or  traditional,  chiefly  because  his 
affection  strikes  no  deep  root  into 
Irish  history.  The  Celt  is  more 
steeped  in  poetry  and  romance; 
the  Ulsterman  knows  almost  no- 
thing of  fairy  mythology,  or  of 
the  love  of  semi-historic  legend 
which  fires  the  imagination  of  the 
Celt.  The  ghost  is  almost  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  ancient  race. 
The  Ulsterman  has  certainly  lost  his 
share,  or  at  least  his  interest,  in 
such  things,  though  he  is  sur- 
rounded, like  the  Celt,  by  all  the  old 
monuments  of  Pagan  times,  each 
with  a  memory  and  a  tale  as 
grey  as  the  stone  itself.  It  is  pro- 
bably because  he  is  so  imaginative 
that  the  Celt  has  not  such  a  real 
possession  of  the  present  as  the 
Ulsterman ;  for  those  who  think 
too  much  of  a  splendid  past,  whe- 
ther it  be  real  or  imaginary,  are 
usually  apt  to  think  too  little  of 
the  present,  and  the  remark  has 
been  made  that  the  poetry  of  the 
Celt  is  that  of  a  race  that  has  seen 
better  days,  for  there  is  an  almost 
total  want  of  the  fine  old  Norse 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  of  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  present. 
In  one  of  his  fits  of  despondency, 
Goethe  envied  America  its  freedom 
from  ruined  castles,  useless  remem- 
brances, and  vain  disputes,  which  en- 
tangle old  nations  and  trouble  their 
hearts  while  they  ought  to  be  strong 
for  present  action.  Certainly,  the 
Ulsterman  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  encumbered  in  any  such  way. 


People  have  said  of  Ulstermen, 
as  they  have  said  of  Scotchmen, 
that  they  are  destitute  of  wit  and 
humour;  but  they  certainly  have 
wuty  if  they  have  not  wit,  and, 
as  practised  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  province,  it  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  what  is 
properly  humour.  It  has  not  the 
spontaneity,  the  freshness,  the 
oddity,  the  extravagance  of  Cel- 
tic humour,  which  upsets  our  gra- 
vity on  the  instant ;  it  has  not 
the  power  of  *  pitching  it  strong,' 
or  '  drawing  the  long  bow,'  like  the 
humour  of  America ;  nor  has  it  the 
sparkling  and  volatile  character, 
istics  of  French  wit.  It  is  dry, 
caustic,  and  suggestive;  on  the 
whole  rather  reticent  of  words, 
and  in  fact  very  Scotch  in  character; 
and  the  fun  is  contained  rather  in  the 
whole  series  of  conceptions  called 
up  by  a  set  of  anecdotes  and  stories 
than  by  any  smart  quip  or  flash  at 
the  close.  Often  the  humour,  as  in 
Scotland,  lies  not  in  what  is  said 
but  in  what  is  suggested,  the 
speaker  all  the  while  apparently 
unconscious  of  saying  anything  to 
excite  amusement  or  laughter. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are,  like 
those  of  Dean  Ramsay,  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character  ;  for  the  Ulster- 
man,  like  the  Scotchman,  makes  re- 
ligion a  condition  of  social  existence, 
and  demands  with  an  unsparing 
rigour  on  the  part  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours a  certain  participation  in  the 
ordinances  of  religion. 

A  young  probationer  once  preached 
a  trial  sermon  before  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  County  Donegal, 
and  an  elder's  criticism  upon  the 
performance,  which  consisted  in- 
deed of  nothing  but  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture strung  together,  was  given  in 
these  words :  '  There  wasna  muckle 
clean  preachin'  in  it/  A  Presby- 
terian peasant  was  once  boasting 
of  the  preaching  ability  of  his  minis- 
ter, and  especially  of  the  length 
of  his  services,  which  extended  to 
three  hours.   His  neighbour  listened 
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to  the  eulogy  patiently  enough  till 
he  heard  the  boast  about  the  long 
services.  He  then  quietly  replied, 
*  Coorse  straw  taks  lang  to  chow ' 
(chew).  A  college  professor,  very 
dry,  cold,  and  formal  in  his  style  of 
address,  was  once  preaching  to  a 
country  congregation ;  and  after  the 
service  was  over  an  elder  remarked 
to  a  neighbour,  *  Weel,  it'll  be  lang 
afore  that  man  rnaks  the  deil  swat/ 
A  native  of  the  Ards  of  Down,  in  a 
dry  season  when  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  for  weeks  to  refresh 
the  thirsty  ground,  was  one  day 
watching  a  cloud  sailing  calmly 
across  fetrangford  Lough  in  the 
direction  of  his  fields.  However, 
it  took  another  direction ;  thereupon 
he  remarked,  '  Aye,  if  ye  were  the 
poor-rate  or  the  county- cess,  ye 
wad  a  gi'en  us  a  call.'  A  sailor 
from  the  same  district  had  been  all 
over  the  world,  and,  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  visited  his  native 
town,  a  little  village  on  the  sea- 
coast.    'Weel,'  said  he,  'I  hae  seen 

mony  toons  in  my  time,  and  B 

is  the  only  toon  I  ever  saw  that's 
finished.'  Twenty  years  had  made 
no  change  in  its  appearance.  An 
old  minister  was  once  visiting  his 
hearers,  and  accosted  a  humble 
farmer  who  had  been  lazy  with 
his  crop  in  the  wet  season.  'I 
hear,  Jamie,'  said  the  minister, 
'that  ye  are  behind  with  your  har- 
vest.' '  Oh !  sir,'  was  the  reply, 
1 1  hae  got  it  all  in  except  three  wee 
stacks,  and  I  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  Providence.'  In  this  a 
touch  of  the  Celt  came  in.  The 
choice  of  a  minister  in  a  coun- 
try parish  is  often  an  affair  of 
some  contention  as  well  as  delay. 
There  was  a  division  in  a  congrega- 
tion caused  by  the  election  of  a 
minister.  The  minority,  to  whom 
the  candidate  was  unacceptable, 
withdrew,  and  resolved  to  build  a 
new  meeting-house  for  themselves. 
A  member  of  the  majority  was 
sceptical  upon  the  point,  and  said, 
'They'll  hae  guy  guid  spectacles 


that'll  see  that  hoose.'  The  taunt 
so  mortified  the  seceders  that  they 
actually  carved  the  image  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles  on  a  stone  in  the  front 
of  their  church.  A  congregation  was 
once  looking  out  for  a  minister, 
and,  after  hearing  a  host  of  candi- 
dates with  more  or  less  popular 
gifts,  their  choice  fell  upon  a 
"sticket  probationer,'  whose  elec- 
tion caused  great  surprise  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  hearers  was 
afterwards  asked  by  an  eminent 
minister  how  the  congregation 
could  have  brought  themselves  to 
select  such  a  minister.  His  reply 
was  quite  characteristic :  '  Weel,  we 
had  twa  or  three  reasons;  first, 
naebody  recommended  him;  then 
he  was  nae  studier;  and  besides  he 
had  money  in  the  bank.'  It  ap- 
peared that,  of  two  former  ministers 
who  had  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tion, one  of  them  had  brought 
flaming  testimonials,  and  the  other 
had  buried  himself  among  his  books 
so  that  the  people  never  saw  him 
but  in  the  pulpit ;  while  the  third 
reason  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
cogent  of  all,  for  the  people  did  not 
care  to  burden  themselves  with  a 
too  generous  support  of  their  pastor. 
In  another  case  the  minister  usurped 
the  functions  of  session  and  com- 
mittee, and  ignored  the  office-bearers 
altogether.  One  of  the  elders  ob- 
served to  another,  one  Sunday 
morning  as  the  minister  was  trot- 
ting up  to  the  meeting-house  on 
his  smart  little  pony,  'It's  a  fine 
wee  powny  the  minister  rides.' 
'Aye,'  said  the  other,  'it's  a  guy 
Strang  ane ;  it  can  carry  minister, 
session,  and  committee  without 
turnin'  a  hair.'  Some  of  the  old 
sextons,  or  beadles,  as  they  would 
be  called  in  Scotland,  have  been 
great  characters.  One  of  the  class, 
by  the  way,  was  burned  in  Scotland 
by  the  Papists  in  Reformation 
times,  because,  falling  asleep  in  the 
church,  he  woke  tip  with  an  ex- 
clamation: 'Deil  tak  the  priests; 
they're  a  greedy  pack ! '  The  sexton 
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of  a  parish  in  County  Armagh  was 
about  to  lose  his  wife.  She  begged 
him,  as  her  last  dying  request,  to 
bury  her  over  in  Tyrone,  among 
her  own  kindred,  forty  miles  away. 
'  Indeed,  Peggy,'  was  the  dry  re- 
joinder of  her  husband,  Til  thry 
ye  here  first,  but  if  ye  give  ony 
throuble,  I'll  tak  ye  up  and  bury 
ye  in  Tyrone.'  Sometimes  the 
humour  even  conies  out  on  the 
scaffold.  About  half  a  century  ago 
an  old  man  was  hanged  near  Rau- 
dalstown,  in  County  Antrim,  for 
complicity  in  a  sordid  and  barbarous 
murder.  The  rope  broke,  and  he 
fell  violently  to  the  ground.  His 
first  words  wh*n  he  got  to  his  feet 
and  recovered  his  breath  were,  '  Ah ! 
sheriff,  sheriff,  gic  us  fair  hangin'.' 
His  sons  leaped  forward  to  claim 
their  father's  life  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  of  hanging  had 
really  been  carried  out,  and  that 
the  law  had  no  right  to  exact  a 
second  hanging.  But  the  old 
man  himself,  looking  round  upon 
the  crowd,  while  the  hangman  was 
adjusting  the  rope  for  a  second  ex- 
periment, cried  out,  '  Na,  boys,  I'll 
no  gang  hame  to  hae  people  point- 
in*  me  oot,  and  saying,  u  There's 
John  C,  the  half-hangit  man."  ' 

Some  of  the  ministers  of  Ulster 
have  been  great  wags,  and  their 
sayings  and  doings  would  fill  a 
volume.  During  the  heat  of  the 
Non -Intrusion  controversy  in  Scot- 
land, which  excited  considerable 
interest  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster,  an  eminent  minister  was 
at  a  picnic  in  a  pleasant  neighbour- 
hood. It  fell  to  his  lot  to  uncork 
the  bottles  of  liquor  provided  for 
the  occasion;  and,  with  a  solemn 
face,  he  said,  taking  the  corkscrew 
in  his  hand,  'Let  us  take  instru- 
ments and  crave  extracts.'  Those 
who  have  seen  an  Irish  jaunting-car 
know  that  the  passengers  sit  on 
opposite  sides,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  the 
horse,  as  well  as  to  the  springs  of 
the  vehicle,  that  the  car  should  be 


equally  balanced.  This  minister 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to 
clerical  brethren  as  he  was  about 
to  seat  them  on  the  car,  *  Which  of 
you  is  the  heaviest  preacher?' 
Some  one  saying  of  a  singularly  un- 
intellectual  minister  that  he  had  got 
some  particular  notion  into  his  head, 
4 His  head ! '  replied  this  witty  minis- 
ter; 'Mr.  A.  has  no  head:  what 
you  call  a  head  is  only  a  top-knot 
that  his  Maker  put  there  to  keep 
him  from  ravelling  out.' 

We  must  say  a  word  of  the  Ulster 
dialect  and  pronunciation,    which 
is  very  unlike  anything  to  be  heard 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.      The 
language  of  the  Northern  province 
is   a  curious  mixture    of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  but  moulded  into 
a  peculiar  patois  that  is  more  Scotch 
tban  anything  else.      An   English 
traveller  thinks  it  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  broad  Yorkshire, 
such  as  may  be  heard  in  the  Dales, 
than    any    other    dialect  ;    hut  it 
undoubtedly  borrows  from  Ireland 
its  guttural    and  other    Southern 
peculiarities,  though  it  has  none  of 
the  sweetness  and  softness  of  the 
Munster  brogue.      The  Ulsterman 
usually    pronounces   I 'a 'or4  aw,' 
as  '  a'  will '  for  *  I  will ; '    he  says 
'aye'  when   he  means  'yes;'  he 
begins  his  sentences    with  '  I  say, 
pronounced  quickly  'assay,*  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of    losing  his  breath. 
He  softens  his  consonants  or  omits 
tbein  altogether  ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :     '  Keep    quiet,    you 
ones ;  why,   I  can  harly   (hardly) 
hear  my  ears  wi'  the  noise  a'  ye ; ' 
and  as  in  these   words :   thimmel 
for     thimble,    fing-er    for    finger, 
sing-le  for  single,  leather  for  ladder, 
gavel  for  gable,  soger  for  soldier, 
chimley  for  chimney  ;  while  he  uses 
a   whole   heap   of   words   and  ex- 
pressions borrowed  evidently  from 
the  Scotch,  such  as  brash,   wheen, 
speel,  sleekit,  sevendible,    scringe, 
bing,   skelly,   far],  thraw,  curnap- 
tious,  dotther,  thole,  boke,  dunsh, 
oxther,     coggle,      sheugh,    stour, 
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foother,  jeuk,  floosther,  sthroop, 
dwine,  cowp,  flype,  thon  (yon), 
corp  (corpse),  dixenary,  girn, 
wnmman,  umberell,  slither. 

The  peculiarities  of  Ulster  dialect 
sometimes  greatly  puzzle  the  judges 
of  assize,  who  are  mostly  Southerns 
by  birth.  A  witness  was  once 
asked  by  a  barrister  how  he  had 
seen  such  a  thing.  '  I  saw  it/  was 
the  reply, '  by  the  blunk  o*  acaunle.' 
'A  blunk  o'  a  caunle  ! '  said  the 
judge,  'what's  that?'  'It'sjist 
what  a'  say — the  blunk  o'  a  caunle.' 
*  Bat  what  is  the  blunk  o*  a  caunle  ?  ' 
1  Weel,  ye're  a  nice  man  to  be  sittin* 
up  there,  no  to  ken  what  a*  mean  by  a 
blunk  o'  a  caunle.'  He  meant  the 
blink  of  a  candle.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
says  she  addressed  a  little  girl  in 
Bangor,  County  Down,  4  Where  are 
you  going,  my  dear?  '  'I'm  gang- 
ing* to  scbuile.'  'And  where  do 
you  live?'  'Is  it  whar  I  leeve? 
Joost  wi'  me  fayther  and  mither.' 
4  How  old  are  you  ?  '     *  Joost  sax.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that 
Presbyterianism  runs  strong  in  the 
native  current  of  Ulster  blood.  It 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  douce  Davie 
Deans  type,  and  is  resolutely 
opposed  to  all  religious  innovations. 
It  iras  Dean  Swift  who  said,  when 
he  saw  the  stone-cutters  effacing 
the  cherub  faces  from  the  old  stone- 
work of  an  Episcopal  church  which 
was  to  do  duty  in  a  Presbyterian 
edifice,  '  Liook  at  these  rascally 
Presbyterians,  chiselling  the  very 
Popery  out  of  the  stones !'  Mr. 
Fronde  says  it  was  the  one  mistake 
of  Swift's  life,  that  he  misunder- 
stood the  Presbyterians.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  there  was 
a  Janet  Geddes  in  Ulster.  At  tho 
Restoration,  the  celebrated  Jeremy 
Taylor  appointed  an  Episcopal 
successor  at  Comber,  County  Down, 
to  replace  an  excellent  Presbyterian 
worthy,  who  refused  conformity. 
The  women  of  the  parish  collected, 
pulled  the  new  clergyman  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  tore  his  white  surplice 
to  ribbons.      They  were  brought  to 


trial  at  Downpatrick,  and  one  of  the 
female  witnesses  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :  '  And  maun  a  tell 
the  truth,  tho  haile  truth,  and 
naethin  but  the  truth  ? '  '  You  must,' 
was  the  answer.  '  Weel,  then/  was 
her  fearless  avowal,  '  these  are  the 
hands  that  poo'd  the  white  sark 
ower  his  heed.'  It  is  Presbyte- 
rianism that  has  fixed  the  religious 
tone  of  the  whole  province,  though 
the  Episcopalians  possess,  likewise, 
much  of  the  religious  vehemence  of 
their  neighbours,  and  have  earned 
among  English  High  Churchmen  the 
character  of  being  Puritan  in  their 
spirit  and  theology. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  say 
something  of  the  success  of  the 
Ulsterman,  both  at  homo  and 
abroad.  Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
his  success  at  home,  for,  though 
taking  root  in  far  from  the  finest  part 
of  Ireland,  he  has  turned  the  natural 
resources  of  Ulster  to  the  best 
account,  and  created  an  emporium 
of  manufacturing  activity,  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  agricultural 
thrift,  which  has  always  been  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  South. 
Arthur  Helps,  in  one  of  his  pleasant 
essays,  says  that  the  first  rule  for 
success  in  life  is  to  get  yourself 
born,  if  you  can,  north  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  we  should  say  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  sort  of  advice  to  an 
Irishman  to  get  himself  born,  if 
possible,  north  of  the  Boyne.  He 
might  have  to  part  with  something 
of  his  quickness  of  perception,  his 
susceptibility  to  external  influence, 
and  his  finer  imagination  ;  but  he 
would  gain  in  working  power,  and, 
especially  in  the  one  great  quality 
indispensable  to  success — self-con- 
tainedness,  steadiness,  impassibility 
to  outward  excitements  or  distract- 
ing pleasures.  It  is  this  good 
quality,  together  with  his  adapt- 
ability, that  accounts  for  the  success 
of  the  Ulsterman  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  .  He  may  be  hard  in  demeanour, 
pragmatical  in  mind,  literal  and 
narrow,  almost  without  a  spark  of 
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imagination;  but  he  is  the  most 
adaptable  of  men,  and  accepts  people 
he  does  not  like  in  his  grave, 
stiff  way,  reconciling  himself  to  the 
facts  or  the  facts  to  himself.  He 
pushes  along  quietly  to  his  proper 
place,  not  using  his  elbows  too 
much,  and  is  not  hampered  by  tra- 
ditions like  the  Celt.  He  succeeds 
particularly  well  in  America  and 
in  India,  not  because  Ulstermen 
help  one  another  and  get  on  like  a 
corporation ;  for  he  is  not  clannish 
like  the  Scottish  Highlanders  or 
the  Irish  Celts,  the  lust  of  whom 
unfortunately  stick  together  like 
bees,  and  drag  one  another  down 
instead  of  up.  No  foreign  people 
succeed  in  America  unless  they  mix 
with  the  native  population.  It  is 
out  of  Ulster  that  her  hardy 
sons  have  made  the  most  of  their 
talents.  It  was  an  Ulsterman  of 
Donegal,  Francis  Mackemie,  who 
founded  American  Presbyterianism 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
just  as  it  was  an  Ulsterman  of  the 
same  district,  St.  Columbkille,  who 
converted  the  Picts  of  Scotland  in 
the  sixth  century.  Four  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  one  Vice-President  have  been 
of  Ulster  extraction,  James  Mon- 
roe, James  Knox  Polk,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  James  Buchanan. 
General  Andrew  Jackson  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Ulster  emigrant  who 
settled  in  North  Carolina  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century :  '  I 
was  born  somewhere,'  he  said,  *  be- 
tween Carrickfergus  and  the  United 
States.'  Bancroft  and  other  his- 
torians recognise  the  value  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  element  in  forming 
the  society  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  It  has  been  the 
boast  of  Ulstermen  that  the  first 
General  who  fell  in  the  American 
war  of  the  revolution  was  an  Ulster- 
man — Richard  Montgomery,  who 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  ;  that 
Samuel  Findley,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  and  Francis 
Allison,  pronounced  by  Stiles,  the 


President  of  Yale,  to  be  the  greatest 
classical  scholar  in  the  United  States, 
had  a  conspicuous  place  iu  edu- 
cating the  American  mind  to  inde- 
pendence; that  the  first  publisher 
of  a  daily  paper  in  America  was  a 
Tyroneman  named  Dunlop ;  that 
the  Marble  Palace  of  New  York, 
where  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world  is  done  by  a  single  firm,  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  a  native  of  Lisburu, 
County  Down;  that  the  foremost 
merchants,  such  as  the  Browns  and 
Stewarts,  are  Ulstermen  ;  and  that 
the  inventors  of  steam  navigation, 
telegraphy,  and  the  reaping  ma- 
chine— Fulton,  Morse,  and  M'Cor- 
mick — are  either  Ulstermen  or  the 
sons  of  Ulstermen. 

Ulster  can  also  point  with  pride 
to  the  distinguished  career  of  her 
sons  in  India.  The  Lawrences, 
Henry  and  John — the  two  men  by 
whom,  regarding  merely  the  human 
instrumentsemployed,  India  has  been 
preserved,  rescued  from  anarchy, 
and  restored  to  the  position  of  a 
peaceful  and  progressive  depen- 
dency —  were  natives  of  County 
Derry.  Sir  Robert  Montgomery 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Derry ;  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennant  was  a 
native  of  Belfast ;  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
is  a  member  of  an  Ulster  family 
remarkable  for  great  variety  of 
talent  While  Ulster  has  given  one 
Viceroy  to  India,  it  has  given  two 
to  Canada  in  the  persons  of 
Lord  Lisgar  and  Lord  Dufferin. 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  attained 
celebrity  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Hong  Kong,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Belfast.  Besides  the  gallant 
General  Nicholson,  Ulster  has 
given  a  whole  Gazettef ul  of  heroes 
to  India.  It  has  always  taken  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals 
of  war.  An  Ulsterman  was  with 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  another  with 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  General 
Hollo  Gillespie,  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
Lord  Moira,  and  the  Chesneys  were 
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all  from  County  Down.  Ulstermen 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  world's 
geography  as  explorers,  for  they 
furnished  Sir  John  Franklin  with 
the  brave  Crozier,  from  Banbridge, 
his  second  in  command,  and  then 
sent  an  Ulsterman,  M'Clintock, 
to  find  his  bones,  and  another 
Ulsterman,  M'Clure,  to  discover 
the  passage  Franklin  had  sought 
in  vain. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  speak 
of  the  intellectual  position  and 
achievements  of  the  Northern  pro- 
vince. The  wonder  is,  indeed,  that 
it  has  any  place  at  all  in  the  ranks 
of  literature  and  scholarship,  for, 
till  about  two  generations  ago, 
there  was  no  provision  made  by 
the  State  for  supporting  a  literary 
or  intellectual  life  in  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  a  great  mistake  that 
England  did  not  found  a  univer- 
sity in  Ulster  to  cultivate  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  hardy 
Northerners,  and  to  supply  guid- 
ance and  nourishment  to  the  most 
progressive  part  of  the  Irish 
community.  Owing  to  restrictive 
legislation,  tbe  Presbyterians  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  shut  out 
from  all  the  advantages  of  tbe 
higher  culture  at  home,  and  had  to 
seek— the  one  in  Scotland  and  the 
other  on  the  Continent — for  that 
amount  of  intellectual  training  which 
vras  deemed  indispensable  for  the 
clerical  profession.  Maynooth  was 
founded  at  tbe  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  Belfast  College  — 
mainly,  indeed,  by  the  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens  themselves — in  1 8 1 6. 
Is  it  at  all  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  nearly  all  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  Irish  scholar- 
ship, literature,  and  statesmanship, 
such  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Swift, 
Berkeley,  Plunket,  Goldsmith, 
Curran,  Grrattan,  and  Moore,  should 
belong  to  the  South  ?  They  all 
owed  their  culture  to  Dublin 
University.  Of  course  things  are 
now  altered  for  the  better  by  the 
establishment      of     the      Queen's 


University,  with  its  trio  of  col- 
leges, and  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions, which  are,  no  doubt,  rearing 
a  class  of  thinkers  out  of  which 
the  more  creative  order  of  minds 
may  be  expected  to  arise.  The 
growing  prosperity  of  Ulster  will, 
no  doubt,  by-and-by  provide  that 
studious  leisure  which  is  almost 
indispensable  for  the  highest  pro- 
ducts of  genius. 

But  Ulstermen  are  under  no 
necessity  of  pleading  intellectual 
poverty,  for,  notwithstanding  all 
their  disadvantages,  they  can  boast, 
over  the  widest  arena  of  human 
knowledge  and  enterprise,  a  noble 
band  of  scholars,  divines,  philoso- 
phers, and  literary  people,  who 
command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  statesmanlike  ability  of  Ulster- 
men  abroad.  Mention  may  now 
be  made  of  at  least  one  states- 
man at  home— Lord  Castlereagh — 
who  was  a  native  of  County  Down, 
and  the  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  was  a  Presby- 
terian elder  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  name  of  Castlereagh  may  not 
be  popular  in  any  part  of  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  bloody  recollections 
of  the  rebellion  of  1798 ;  but  his  re- 
putation as  a  statesman  has  un- 
doutedly  risen  of  late  years,  for  it 
is  now  known  that  he  was  not  such 
an  absolutist  or  ultraist  as  has  been 
generally  imagined.  He  possessed 
in  perfection  the  art  of  managing 
men,  and  excelled  as  a  diplomatist, 
while  he  had  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work  as  an  administrator.  For 
most  of  his  career  he  had  a  very 
remarkable  man  for  his  private 
secretary,  Alexander  Knox,  a 
native  of  Deny,  whose  literary 
remains  have  been  edited  by  Bishop 
Jebb,  and  whose  conversational 
powers  are  said  to  have  recalled 
those  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 
Lord  Macaulay  calls  him  *  an  alto- 
gether remarkable  man/  George 
Canning,  the  statesman  who  de- 
tached England  from  the  influences 
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of  Continental  despotism  and  re- 
stored  her  to  her  proper  place  in 
Europe,  who  was  the  first  Minister 
to  perceive  the  genius  and  abilities 
of  Wellington,  and  who  opened 
that  *  Spanish  ulcer '  which  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  declared  to  be 
the  main  canse  of  his  ruin,  was 
the  son  of  a  Derry  gentleman  of 
ancient  and  respectable  family. 
Lord  Plunket,  who  was  equally 
celebrated  in  politics,  law,  and 
oratory,  was  a  native  of  Enniskillen, 
where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Plunket,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  To  come 
down  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
three  men  who  have  made  iheir 
mark  on  the  national  politics  of 
Ireland  —  John  Mitchel,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  and  Isaac  Butt — 
belong  to  Ulster.  The  first  was 
the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
was  born  in  County  Derry ;  the 
second  is  the  son  of  a  County 
Monaghan  farmer;  the  third, the  son 
of  the  late  rector  of  Stranorlar 
parish,  in  County  Donegal.  An 
Ulsterman — Lord  Cairns — now  pre- 
sides over  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

But  we  must  speak  of  the  more 
purely  intellectual  work  of  Ul- 
stermen,  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  philosophy.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  though 
their  predominant  qualities  are 
Scotch,  they  have  not  inherited 
the  love  of  abstract  speculation. 
Yet  they  have  produced  at  least 
one  distinguished  philosopher  in 
the  person  of  Francis  Hutchison, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  the 
last  century,  and,  if  we  may  follow 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  M'Cosh,  the  true 
founder  of  the  Scottish  School  of 
Philosophy.  He  was  born  at  Saint- 
field,  County  Down, where  his  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In 
natural  science,  Ulster  can  boast 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  native  of 
Killyleagh,  County  Down;  of  Dr. 
Black,  the  famous  chemist,  a  native 


of  Belfast ;  of  Dr.  James  Thompson 
and  his  son,  Sir  William  Thompson, 
both  natives  of  County  Down,  and  of 
William  Thomson  and. Robert  Pat- 
terson, both  of  Belfast.    In  theology 
and  pulpit-oratory,  Ulstermen  have 
always  taken  a  distinguished  place. 
If  Donegal    produced    a  Deistical 
writer  so  renowned  as  John  Toland, 
Fermanagh  reared    the  theologian 
who    was    to    combat    the    whole 
school  of  Deism  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  the  author 
of  A  SJwrt  and  Easy  Method  with 
the  Deists.9     The  masterly  treatise 
of  Dr.  William  Magee,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  still  holds  its  place  in 
theological  literature.     He  was  an 
Enniskillener,    like    Plunket,   and 
his   grandson,  the   present  Bishop 
of    Peterborough,    is    one   of   the 
most     eloquent     divines     ou    the 
English  bench.     There  is  no  reli- 
gious body,  indeed,  in  Ulster  that 
cannot  point  to  at  least  one  emi- 
nent theologian  with  a  fame  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  province.    The 
Presbyterians  are     proud    of  the 
reputation    of    the     Rev.     Henry 
Cooke,  of  Belfast ;  the  Unitarians, 
of    the  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery, 
of  Dunmurry,    near    Belfast ;   the 
Baptists,   of   the  Rev.    Alexander 
Carson,    of   Tubbermore,     County 
Derry,   the    author    of    the  ablest 
treatise  ever  written  on  behalf  of 
Baptist  principles ;  the  Methodists, 
of    Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  learned 
commentator    on    the    Scriptures, 
who   was  born  at  Maghera,  in  the 
same  county ;  and  the  Covenanters, 
of  the  Rev.  John  Paul,  who  had  all 
the  logical  acnteness  of  a  schoolman. 
In  oratory,  Ulstermen  arc  proud  of 
the  great  abilities  of  Plunket,  Cooke, 
Montgomery,  Isaac  Butt,  and  Lord 
Cains.     In  pure   scholarship  they 
name  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine,  chap- 
lain at  the  Hague,  and  translator  of 
Mosheim's   History;    Dr.    Edward 
Hincks,      of    Killyleagh,      County 
Down,     the     decipherer     of    the 
Kineveh   tablets;  and  Dr.  Samuel 
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Davidson,    the     eminent    Biblical 
scholar  and  critic. 

The   one  thing    in   which    the 
Ulsterman  contrasts   least  favour- 
ably with  his  brother  Irishman  is 
his  want  of  poetry.    His  talents  are 
neither  for  music  nor  poetry,  nor 
does  he  cultivate  the  arts.     Ulster 
claims     the        sculptor,     Patrick 
M'Dowell;    and   Crawford,   whose 
works  adorn  the  Capitol  at  Wash, 
ington,  was  born,   we   believe,   at 
sea.  his  parents  being  emigrants 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bally- 
shannon,   County  Donegal.      But 
we   cannot    remember     a     single 
painter,   or  musical   composer,   or 
singer,    who    belongs     to     Ulster. 
In  the  art  of  novel- writing  there  is 
William  Carleton,  already  referred 
to,   the  most  realistic  sketcher  of 
Irish  character  who  has  ever  lived, 
and  who  far    excels    Lever,    and 
Lover,  and  Edge  worth  in  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  pictures,  though  he 
fails  in  the  broader  representations 
of  Hibernian  humour.     No  one  has 
so  well  sounded  the  depths  of  the 
Irish   heart    or    so    skilfully   por- 
trayed its  kinder  and  nobler  feel- 
ings. Ulster  was  never  remarkable 
for  pathos.  Carleton  is  an  exception ; 
bat  he  belonged  to  the  ancient  race, 
and  first   saw    the    light    in    the 
home  of  a  poor  peasant  in  Clogher, 
County  Tyrone.     The  only  other 
Dwel-writers  that  Ulster  can  boast 
of— none  of  them  at  all  equal  in 
national  flavour   to  Carleton — are 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  author  of 
The  Cottagers    of  Glenburnie,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
touy ;  William  H.Maxwell,  the  author 
of  Stories    of    Waterloo-,    Captain 
Mayne     Beid,     the      writer      of 
sensational     tales    about    Western 
America;    Frances    Browne  ;    and 
Mrs.    Riddell,     the     authoress    of 
George    Qeith.      In   dramatic    lite- 
rature, Ulster  can  boast  of  George 
Faiqnhar,     the    author     of      The 
Beaux1    Stratagem,    who   was    the 
son  of  a  Derry  clergyman,  and  of 
Macklin,  the  actor  as  well  as  the 
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author,  known  to  us  by  his  plav, 
Tlie  Man  of  the  World.  The  only 
names  it  can  boast  of  in  poetry  are 
Samuel  Ferguson,  the  author  of 
The  Forging  of  the  Anchor  ;  William 
Allingham,  the  author  of  Laurence 
Bloomfield,  with  two  or  three  of 
lesser  note. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch 
the  characteristics  of  an  energetic 
and  self-reliant  race  who  have  re- 
ceived from  the  world  perhaps  less 
attention  than  they  deserve.  Indeed, 
they  themselves  merit  the  reproach 
which  was  originally  applied  to 
their  Celtic  brethren  — '  Hibernia 
semper  incuriosa  snarum.'  They 
are  unquestionably  proud  of  their 
success;  but  they  are  so  bent 
upon  minding  their  own  business 
that  they  concern  themselves 
very  little  with  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  They  are  interesting  to 
us  because  they  combine  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the*  English r 
Scotch,  and  Irish;  showing  much 
of  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
one,  the  prudential  thrift  of  the* 
other,  and  the  generous  impulses 
of  the  third.  The  two  races  that 
hold  Ireland  are  destined  to  abide 
side  by  side,  but  they  stand  apart  in 
politics;  for  Ulster  is  Imperialist,  and 
the  remainder  of  Ireland  is  so-called 
'  national '  or  provincial.  Both  races 
have  had  just  grounds  of  complaint 
against  England  for  past  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  old  virus  of  opposi- 
tion is  still  rankling  in  the  South,, 
while  the  North  holds  no  bitterness 
in  its  heart  against  England. 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  said  that 
( the  house  was  never  yet  built  that 
was  large  enough  to  hold  two 
families ; '  but  Ireland  has  room 
enough  for  the  two  races  that  till 
its  f  oil,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  her  when  they  shall  begin  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  complemental 
to  each  other,  and  to  work  together 
with  tolerant  and  friendly  aims 
for  the  common  good  of  their 
country. 
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FROM  BELGRADE  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE  OVERLAND. 
By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B. 


rthe    historical    days    of   the 
Crimean  war,   belonging  to  a 
generation  now  alas  in  the  decline 
of  life,  couriers  were  well  acquainted 
with  the   route  to  Constantinople 
vid    Belgrade,     Alexinatz,     Nisch, 
Sophia,  and  Adrianople,  and  many- 
were  the  horses  sacrificed  in  carrying 
urgent  messages  from  the  Western 
Courts  to  the  Embassies  at  Con- 
stantinople,    for     in     the     years 
1853-54  there  were  no  telegraphic 
lines    beyond    the    Austrian     do- 
minions.    It  was  on  this  route  that 
Col.    Townley    rode     his     famous 
race     against  time,  achieving  800 
miles  in  five  days  and  ten  hours. 
Very  possibly  this    has  been  ex- 
celled ;  an  elderly  man  can  never 
crack  of  *a  feat  of  bygone  days  but 
some  malapert  youth  of  thirty  or 
forty  will  cap  it  by  something  still 
more  wonderful:     But  let  me  re- 
mind these  boys  that  Col.  Townley 
rode  his  ride  quite  unprepared  by 
any  training,  and   that  his   cattle 
were  screws  of  the  sorriest  kind, 
resembling  the  animals  one  sees  at 
midnight  yoked  to  four-wheelers  in 
London. 

Twenty  years  after  the  Crimean 
war  and  enterprises,  '  quorum  pars 
jparva  fui/  I  determined  to  travel 
over  this  long-neglected  route,  the 
scene  of  as  many  historical  events 
as  any  in  the  world.  I  am  not 
■obliged  by  paucity  of  material  to 
commence  my  journey  from  London, 
mentioning  the  sea-sickness  of  the 
Channel,  the  varieties  of  my  rail- 
road companions,  and  the  like,  but, 
premising  that  one  may  perform 
the  journey  comfortably  from 
London  to  Belgrade  in  a  week,  I 
propose  to  start  from  the  latter 
city.  . 

Belgrade  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  on  the  Danube. 
Its    cathedral    stands  on    a    high 


hill,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
mighty  rivers  the  Save  and  Danube. 
Near  the  cathedral  is  the  fortress, 
and    the  city,    containing    25,000 
inhabitants,    is   built  round  these 
centres.    Few  cities  are  so  favoured 
by    nature    for   commerce  as  the 
capital  of  Servia,  which,  however, 
is    not    so  active    at    present  as 
may  be  hoped  for  in  the  future, 
for  the   Servians   are  not  a  com- 
mercial people.      It    is    but  fifty 
years  since  Servia  was  absolutely 
under      the     crushing    despotism 
of  Turkey,  the  land  being  divided 
amongst    a     lawless     and    brutal 
oligarchy    of     Moslem    barbarians 
called  Dahis.      These  were  simply 
robbers,  enthroned  as  landlords,  who 
plundered  the  hapless  peasantry  at 
will,  and  but  seldom   showed  the 
ordinary  prudence  involved  in  not 
killing  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  eggs.     Despair  at  last  drove 
the  peasants  into  insurrection,  and 
after  various  fortunes,  and  mainly 
through  the  aid  of  Russia,  at  war 
with  Turkey,  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing  a  sort  of  autonomy  and  self- 
government,  and  Servia  is  now  all 
but   independent.      She  pays  (or 
did  till  the   other   day)    a  yearly 
tribute    to     the     Sublime     Porte, 
but  there   her  duties  cease.    She 
governs  herself  as  much  as  does 
any  independent  nation,  but  she  is 
not  allowed  to  have  representatives 
at  foreign  courts. 

Up  to  1862  the  large  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  one  of  Vauban's  greatest 
works,  was,  with  six  others  in  the 
country,  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
troops.  These  were  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  even  peril 
to  the  citizen 8t  Besides  the  regular 
artillery,  all  fortified  places  through- 
out the  Turkish  dominions  have 
attached  to  the  garrisons  certain 
burgess  artillerymen,    who  follow 
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trades  in  the  city,  and  are  called 
upon  to  serve  when  required. 
These  men  of  course  have  their 
families  with  them,  and  with  their 
hangers-on  constitute  in  each  gar- 
rison town  quite  a  Turkish  quarter, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  exempt 
from  all  municipal  laws.  Thus 
there  was  in  1862  a  large  Moslem 
quarter  in  Belgrade  which  carried 
on  a  constant  feud  with  the  other 
citizens,  and  the  bad  feeling  engen- 
dered by  this  unwholesome  state  of 
things  culminated  in  that  year,  when  « 
a  Servian  boy  at  a  fountain  was 
killed  by  a  Turkish  soldier,  who, 
on  being  arrested,  was  rescued  with 
some  further  loss  of  life,  and  after 
this  a  general  civil  war  began  be- 
tween the  Moslems  and  Christians. 
The  former  retired  into  the  fortress, 
and  the  commander  bombarded  the 
city.  Fortunately,  the  shells  were 
so  old  and  bad  been  so  ill  cared- for 
that  few  of  them  burst,  and  those  few 
in  places  where  they  did  but  little 
injury.  However,  this  squabble, 
which  endured  about  two  days,  led 
to  a  far  longer  and  fiercer  diplo- 
matic struggle,  which  lasted  about 
five  years  and  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  fortresses  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  Servia  was  left  more  inde- 
pendent than  ever.  This  involved 
the  loss  of  the  Moslem  population 
which  inhabited  the  Turkish  quar- 
ter. They  were  not  exiled  by  any 
act  of  the  Government,  but  they 
would  no  longer  stay ;  and  though 
their  absence  caused  to  cease  sundry 
quarrels,  yet  their  loss  in  some 
respects  was  decidedly  felt.  They 
were  the  best  and  most  industrious 
fishermen,  they  were  good  ar- 
mourers, and  possessed  besides  some 
beautiful  ornamental  arts,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared  from  the 
city.  These  so-called  Turks  were 
nevertheless  Servians,  but  of  the 
Moslem  faith.  Religion  has  had 
such  political  significance  in  the 
East,  that  nationalities  and  religions 
are  confounded.  Some  millions 
are   called  Greeks  merely  because 


they  profess  that  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  is  called 
Greek,  though  they  may  be  Slavo- 
nians or  Albanians ;  and  millions  in 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Herzegovina,  Bul- 
garia, and  Macedonia  are  called 
Turks,  who  nevertheless  are  Sla- 
vonians, Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Greeks  by  race. 

The  streets  and  houses  in  Bel- 
grade but  a  few  years  ago  resembled 
exactly  those  of  all  cities  in  Turkey 
in  Europe.  The  former  were  nar- 
row and  ill-paved,  the  latter  little 
better  than  huts,  and  the  shops 
were  closed  by  a  single  falling  - 
shutter,  and  consisted  of  a  board 
on  which  were  spread  some  miser- 
able wares,  and  a  corner  ou  which 
squatted  the  shopkeeper.  Much  of 
this  state  of  things  is  entirely 
changed :  the  streets  are  spacious, 
many  of  the  houses  tail  and  stuccoed, 
and  the  shops  as  handsome  as 
those  of  most  small  German  towns. 
Strange  to  say,  the  pavement  is 
strictly  Oriental,  and  formed  of  un- 
evenly laid  stones,  with  break-neck 
holes  for  unwary  travellers. 

Formerly  there  were  no  hotels 
worthy  the  name  in  Belgrade.  The 
traveller,  with  his  saddle  bags,  car- 
pet, and  padded  quilt,  was  fain  to 
seek  hospitality,  as  in  other  Eastern 
cities,  in  the  bare  rooms  of  a  khan, 
or  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Now 
there  are  several  large  and  preten- 
tious hotels  ;  but  they  are  very  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Pesth  or  Vienna 
in  comfort  or  cookery. 

After  seeing  the  fortress,  and 
taking  a  glance  at  the  cathe- 
dral, there  is  little  else  to  look  at  in 
Belgrade.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new 
city,  though,  doubtless,  other  towns 
have  been  built  upon  the  site  and 
perished.  There  is  no  native  art  of 
any  consequence,  for  the  Servians 
are  agriculturists  and  cattle- 
dealers,  not  famous  or  in  any  way 
clever  as  tillers  of  the  earth,  but 
raising  enough  maize  for  their  own 
simple  wants,  with  something  to 
spare  for  their  pigs,  which  latter 
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they  export  largely,  but  with  every 
drawback  possible,  owing  to  bad 
roads  and  the  absence  of  railways. 
There  are  no  manufactories  in  Bel- 
grade. It  is  a  town  grown  to  its 
present  importance  from  being  the 
seat  of  Government,  most  of  the 
handsome  houses  being  occupied  by 
senators,  superior  officers,  lawyers, 
and  the  foreign  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers  who  are  political 
agents  and  Consul-generals. 

The  palace  of  the  Prince  is  a 
modest  house  at  the  end  of  the 
handsomest  street,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  house  of  a  French  preTct. 
Being  anxious  to  travel  overland 
to  Constantinople,  I  entered  into 
negotiation  with  a  carrier,  who  was 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  comfort- 
able cart  with  springs,  and  a  strong 
pair  of  horses.  For  about  thirty 
ducats  he  agreed  to  take  me  with 
two  companions  to  Sophia.  Acting 
under  the  best  advice,  we  sent  on 
the  carriage  to  Semendria  one  day, 
while  we  proceeded  on  the  next  to 
the  same  place  by  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian boats.  It  is  a  short  run  of 
three  or  four  hours  to  Semendria : 
here  is  a  mediaeval  castle  marvel- 
lously like  that  of  Carnarvon  ;  and 
here  was  formerly  one  of  the  small 
irritating  Turkish  garrisons  which 
the  late  Prince  spent  his  life  in  get- 
ting rid  of.  The  castle  is  certainly 
not  worth  a  garrison,  but  quite 
worth  preservation  as  a  beautiful 
relic  of  the  past.  Semendria  and 
Shabatz  are  the  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool of  Servia — populous  river 
ports,  the  former  on  the  Danube, 
the  latter  on  the  Save.  I  suppose 
neither  town  numbers  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants,  but  they  are  ris- 
ing places  for  all  that.  Everything 
is  comparative,  and  a  populous  city 
of  Servia  is  quite  another  thing 
from  a  populous  city  of  the  North. 
We  found  our  waggon  awaiting 
us — a  light  but  well-built  vehicle  on 
springs,  drawn  by  two  stout  Hun- 
garian stallions.  We  jolted  through 
the  village,  meeting  a  band  of  gipsy 


mnsicians  preceding  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  just  married.  They 
were  attended  by  about  a  dozen 
friends  of  all  ages ;  the  little  girls 
had  their  hair  dyed  a  light  auburn, 
not  because  they  were  wedding 
guests  :  nearly  all  the  children  here 
have  their  hair  dyed.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  we  met  a  drove 
of  fat  pigs  coming  from  the  interior, 
and  driven  by  peasants,  whose  occu- 
pation is  somewhat  tiresome.  I  was 
informed  that  their  rate  of  travel 
t  was  two  hours  a  day.  The  pigs 
were  fat  ones,  and  had  to  travel 
immense  distances,  so  they  were  fed 
and  watered  at  numerous  stages. 
How  cheaply  must  these  pigs  be 
fattened  at  their  birthplace  to  make 
so  slow  a  journey  profitable !  The 
Servians  have  been  projecting  a 
railway  for  many  years.  Each  year 
that  the  railway  is  unmade  the 
country  may  be  said  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  pounds  by  the  want  of 
easy  transport  for  their  pigs,  hides, 
and  other  products.  We  travelled 
along  a  fairly  good  road,  and  I  ad. 
mired  the  solidly-built  cottages,  the 
orchards  of  plum  trees,  and  general 
air  of  rustic  well-being.  Every  cot- 
tage has  a  plum  orchard  attached 
to  it  throughout  Servia.  The  fruit 
is  a  large  and  luscious  damson,  and 
in  the  autumn  the  peasant  distils 
part  of  his  fruit  into  slivovitz,  a 
mild  sort  of  alcohol  by  no  means 
unpleasant,  and  largely  drunk,  and 
the  remainder  he  dries  and  exports 
to  France,  where  the  finest  are  deli- 
cately manipulated  and  carefully 
packed  into  gay  boxes,  and  again 
exported  as  French  plums.  Mag- 
nificent oak  trees  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  standing  sometimes 
singly,  and  sometimes  in  groups, 
but  most  of  the  land  was  cleared 
and  enclosed.  I  never  saw  such 
grievous  waste  of  timber;  the  fields 
were  fenced  by  a  sort  of  chevanz  de 
frise  of  oak  timber  unsparingly 
used.  Every  Servian  carries  an 
axe,  and  when  he  wants  any  wood 
for  ever  so  trifling  a  purpose  he 
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hesitates  not  to  cut  down  a  tree. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  country  was 
like  Ashanti,  a  vast  forest  with 
clearings  round  the  villages.  The 
author  of  Edtken,  who  travelled 
through  Servia  on  this  road  about 
1835,  says,  "  The  night  closed  in  as 
we  entered  the  great  Servian  forest 
through  which  our  road  was  to  last 
for  more  than  100  miles.'  The 
abundance  of  wood  then  justified 
its  extravagant  use,  but  times  have 
changed;  large  tracts  of  country 
are  absolutely  cleared  of  forests,  and 
some  districts,  notably  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belgrade,  suffer  con- 
siderably for  want  of  timber.  The 
comfort  of  the  peasants'  cottages  is 
remarkable,  and  these  contrast  much 
with  the  squalid  huts  of  the  gipsies, 
who  are  numerous  in  Servia. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
we  arrived  at  Novihadgibekovatz. 
The  kmet,  or  head  man  oi  the 
village,  with  a  small  deputation, 
called  to  shake  hands  and  bid  us 
welcome.  We  paid  a  visit  to  tho 
school,  which  we  found  well  fur- 
nished with  the  simple  necessaries 
for  rudimentary  education.  The 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  is  18L  a 
year,  and  he  lives  on  it.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  or  creditable 
than  the  efforts  made  by  all  the 
Christian  nationalities  of  Turkey  in 
the  direction  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  the  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Greeks  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
number  and  excellence  of  their 
schools,  and  the  Turks  have  wisely 
refrained  from  any  meddling  inter- 
vention in  the  matter. 

On  the  following  morning  we 
recommenced  our  journey  at  six, 
and  arrived  at  Kopruinitza  at  nine. 
This  was  a  thriving  village,  con- 
taining two  butchers'  shops  and 
two  handsome  cafes,  whose  loungers 
were  enlivened  by  a  band  of  gipsy 
mnsicians.  The  houses  were  gaily 
painted  in  blue  and  white  colours. 
I  was  curious  enough  to  enquire 
the  price  of  provisions  here,  and 
learned  that  an  oke  of  meat  (mut- 


ton) sells  for  three  piastres — in 
other  words,  2^1bs.  sell  for  sixpence ; 
a  chicken  sells  for  four-pence,  which 
sum  will  also  buy  2^lbs.  of  bread. 
According  to  my  experience,  how- 
ever, the  meat  is  only  good  at 
certain  seasons :  in  the  early  spring 
there  is  none  to  be  had — at  least, 
none  eatable.  A  succulent  beef 
ateak  or  saddle  of  mutton  at  any 
season  is  the  result  of  high  and  ex- 
pensive art.  Their  bread,  however, 
was  vastly  superior  to  English 
baker's  bread.  Two  hours  after 
leaving  this  village  we  arrived  at 
Yagodina,  a  large  place  of  5,000 
people.  This  town  differed  in  no 
wise  from  any  Turkish  town  in 
Roumelia,  except  in  its  air  of 
comparative  prosperity,  which  I 
thought  very  evident.  There  was 
nothing  curious  to  see  here,  so  we 
rode  on.  At  four  we  reached  the 
town  of  Keupri,  and  came  on  the 
river  Morava,  which  is  here  about 
the  size  of  the  Thames  at  Putney. 
Keupri  is  the  Turkish  word  for 
bridge.  That  which  we  crossed  was 
a  pontoon  bridge,  and  apparently 
recently  made ;  but  about  two 
hundred  yards  higher  up  were  the 
stone  buttresses  of  a  fine  old  Eoman 
bridge.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
rebuild  it  or  make  an  iron  one  on 
these  buttresses.  We  were  wel- 
comed with  much  distinction  by 
the  Natchalnik  of  Keupri.  He 
told  us  that  his  town  contained 
3,500  people,  and  bade  us  enter  his 
house.  We  were  entertained  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  fashion  of  the 
country,  the  wife  and  daughter 
serving  us  with  coffee  and  sweet- 
meats while  we  sat  smoking  on  a 
divan.  Our  host's  walls  were  pro- 
fusely hung  with  swords  and 
pistols:  amongst  these  last  was  a 
pair  whose  freedom  from  ornamen- 
tation, but  fine  workmanship, 
seemed  very  English.  I  asked 
the  Natchalnik  where  he  got 
them,  and  he  told  me  that  a  wan- 
dering Englishman  had  given  him 
them  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
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Natchalnik  at  Valejvo,  in  the  east 
ofServia.  He  was  as  surprised  as 
myself  when  he  found  that  we  had 
met  before,  and  that  I  was  the 
wandering  Englishman :  since  then 
a  Montenegrin  servant  had  stolen 
the  pistols,  together  with  a  hundred 
ducats,  on  leaving  for  his  native 
mountains.  After  much  difficulty 
the  owner  had  recovered  the  pistols, , 
but  not  the  money.  Montenegrins 
are  not  unfrequently  found  as  ser- 
vants, gardeners,  and  the  like, 
throughout  Turkey  in  Europe. 
They  are  especially  numerous  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  understood 
that  they  are  good  and  trustworthy 
men  as  long  as  they  intend  to  stay 
with  their  employers,  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  nearly  fulfilled  their 
appointed  time  they  have  to  be 
sharply  looked  after,  as  they  are 
naturally  anxious  to  take  a  souvenir 
to  their  mountains. 

After  an  hour  spent  with  the 
Natchalnik  he  took  us  in  his  car- 
riage to  Paratin,  about  two  hours 
further.  The  Natchalnik's  private 
carriage  is  a  Hungarian  wicker- 
work  four-wheeled  vehicle,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  rough  roads  of 
these  regions.  Paratin  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants.  We  put 
up  at  an  hotel,  not  unlike  the  rest, 
that  is,  foully  dirty.  The  Servians 
are  in  a  transition  state  in  respect 
to  their  houses  of  entertainment. 
Hotels  are  to  them  new  inventions ; 
until  within  a  few  years  travellers 
were  entertained  by  the  villagers, 
and  were  expected  to  bring  their 
own  bedding  and  other  necessaries. 
The  native  Servian  has  no  idea  of 
keeping  a  house  where  guests  are 
expected  to  pay,  so  the  trade  of 
'  licensed  victualler '  is  handed  over 
to  gipsies  and  such-like  runagates, 
whose  ideas  of  entertainment  are 
by  no  means  so  clear  as  their  in- 
tentions to  fleece  their  guests. 
The  beds  that  the  travellers  are  ex- 
pected to  sleep  in  usually  swarm 
with  vermin,  and  the  sheets  have 
evidently  had  numerous  occupants 


and  of  great  variety.  While  we 
were  here  many  carts  passed 
through  full  of  Italian  labourers 
coming  from  the  railway  works 
over  the  frontier.  We  heard  that 
the  railway  had  been  opened  up 
to  Tatar  Bazarjik.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  travelled  on  to  Rashne, 
which  we  reached  at  10  A.M.,  and 
having  breakfasted,  continued  our 
journey.  We  rode  through  a  very 
varied  country,  most  of  which  was 
grazing  ground.  We  saw  numer- 
ous Wallacliian  shepherds  wearing 
caps  of  wool  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  barbarous  kind.  All  this 
country  but  a  few  years  since  was 
covered  with  oak  forests,  since 
recklessly  destroyed.  The  more 
recent  clearings  were  marked  by 
the  stumps  of  the  trees,  between 
which  was  growing  maize.  If 
Servia  continues  in  this  wasteful 
course  for  another  hundred  years, 
the  people,  or  rather  the  descend- 
ants of  the  present  people,  will  be 
driven  to  burn  the  dried  dung  of 
their  cattle  as  in  Armenia,  and  so 
impoverish  their  land.  Meantime 
the  soil  on  the  slopes  of  their  hills, 
no  longer  held  by  tree  roots  in 
which  the  rain  is  collected,  will  be 
washed  away  in  floods  ;  the  springs 
will  also  dry  up,  and  an  amount 
of  deterioration  will  follow  difficult 
to  estimate.  The  Government  is 
alive  to  all  this,  but  the  peasantry 
are  too  fixed  in  their  traditional 
customs  :  no  laws  against  waste- 
fully  destroying  timber  would  be 
endured.  The  birds  we  see  on  the 
road  are  hoopoes  (everywhere  nu- 
merous), rollers,  magpies,  hooded 
crows,  blue  rock  pigeons,  turtle 
doves,  wood-peckers,  Ac. 

We  reached  Svetiroman  Monas- 
tery  at  noon.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  wooded  gorge  near  the 
Morava.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  an 
important  battle  fought  in  181 1 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Servian 
patriots  combined  with  a  small 
Russian  force,  the  latter  under  the 
command  of  General  O'Rourke,  a 
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gallant  Irishman  in  the  Russian 
service.  He  defeated  the  Turks, 
but  lost  a  large  number  of  Rus- 
sians, who,  being  disciplined,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  Turkish  attacks. 
There  is  a  carious  tower  not  far 
from  the  river  here,  of  very  massive 
construction.  A  Servian  legend  in- 
forms us  that  the  Morava,  now  1,200 
raids  from  the  tower,  flowed  close 
past  it  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
A  certain  chief,  named  Theodor, 
owned  it  and  made  it  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  In  some  secret 
manner  the  Turks  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  cellars.  The  Lord 
Theodor  sent  a  servant  for  wine. 
He  not  returning,  another  was  sent ; 
and,  lastly,  the  chatelaine  went, 
and  cautiously  peeping  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door,  saw  the  Turks 
and  gave  the  alarm,  toor  late,  how- 
ever, to  save  the  lives  of  the  family. 
At  the  convent  we  met  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  days  gone  by  in 
the  form  of  an  aged  courier,  named 
Prenditch,  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  British  Government  in  1837, 
and  spent  his  life  chiefly  in  riding 
between  Constantinople  and  Bel- 
grade. He  greeted  me  with  '  How 
do  jou  do,  sir  ?  '  but  very  soon  got 
out  of  his  depth  in  English,  and 
was  glad  to  converse  in  Turkish. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  genuine  old 
Tatar  costume ;  and  no  dress  can 
he  more  picturesque  or  more 
adapted  for  riding  on  horseback. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Mameluke  costume,  so  familiar  in 
most  of  the  battle  scenes  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Prenditch  accompanied 
w  to  Alexinatz,  a  fine  town  of  about 
8,000  souls.  Here  he  proudly  and 
gratefully  welcomed  us  to  the  house 
which  the  British  Government  had 
given  him  on  his  retirement.  It 
was  by  far  the  best  in  the  place, 
and  well  built.  The  rooms  were 
moat  tastefully  decorated  with  arms 
and  vases  of  flowers,  while  the 
vails  were  hung  with  photographs 
of  English  travellers  and  old 
friends.    Prenditch  is  fond  of  the 


English.  He  has  seen  but  few,  and 
those  gentlemen,  and  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  The  change 
from  the  filthy  inns  of  Servia  to 
the  luxurious  table  and  clean fheets 
of  our  host  was  a  welcome  one 
indeed.  On  the  morning  of  our 
arrival  the  chief  Judge  and  the 
Natchalnik  called  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. About  two  o'clock  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  good  friend,  and  set 
out  for  the  frontier,  accompanied 
by  the  Natchalnik.  In  two  hours 
we  reached  a  Servian  guard-house, 
garrisoned  by  peasant  soldiers,  who 
turned  out  and  presented  arms  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  The  fron- 
tier is  marked  by  a  high  and  strong 
wooden  fence,  precisely  like  the 
fence  of  an  English  park.  We  en- 
tered the  Turkish  territory  through 
a  large  door ;  and  on  the  Custom- 
house officer  approaching  to  ex- 
amine our  baggage  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Natchalnik  that  we  were  a 
sort  of  'superior  persons,'  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  contra- 
band goods,  and  so  we  were  ex. 
cused  the  ceremony  of  examination. 
Ever  since  Servia  has  gained  her 
quasi-independence,  her  relations 
with  Turkey  have  been  strained; 
and  though,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides, 
it  appears  to  me  that  Servia  has  had 
much  to  endure.  For  many  years 
past  a  small  piece  of  her  territory, 
Little  Svornik,  has  been  actually 
occupied  by  the  Turks;  and,  al- 
though foreign  Governments  have 
decided  that  it  is  wrongfully  occu- 
pied, the  Porte  delays  from  year  to 
year  making  reparation— thus  keep- 
ing open  a  sore  that  a  single 
act  of  justice  would  heal  for  ever. 
But  worse  than  actual  wrongs  are 
the  contempt  and  slights  that  Ser- 
vian agents  have  to  put  up  with  at 
the  Porte.  At  the  time  of  my  last 
visit  to  the  capital,  the  Servian 
agent  was  a  gentleman  as  remark, 
able  for  his  suave  and  courtly  man- 
ners as  Earl  Granville  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  complained  privately 
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to  me  that  the  Turkish  Ministers 
would  not  show  him  the  ordinary 
politeness  of  rising  when  he  paid 
his  visit.     In  fact,  he  was  treated 

Srecistly  as    a    Rayah,    or    Non- 
lussulman  Turkish  subject. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Prince 
Michael,  who  was  murdered  in  1866, 
Servia  has  spent  her  best  energies 
in    arming  for  a   possible    contest 
with   Turkey.     She  has   a  regular 
army  of  about  5,000,  well  armed  and 
drilled;  but  this  is  only  a  nucleus  : 
she  has  besides,  a  militia  of  about 
200,000,   organised    on    the   Swiss 
model.       Considering    her    actual 
population  of  little  over  a  million, 
this  is  a  somewhat  large  proportion, 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  she  would 
be  able  to   utilize  the  force  at  her 
command.     She  would  unquestion- 
ably be  formidable  at  home  and  on 
the  defensive,  but  advancing  into  a 
well-defended  and  contented  coun- 
try her   forces  would   soon  be  de- 
stroyed; yet  there  is  still  another 
alternative.      If    she  left   her  own 
territory  she  would  not  enter  either 
a  well-defended  or  contented  coun- 
try.    If   she  chose  her  time  well, 
she  would  find  a  population  ready 
to  rise  as  one  man  against  the  hated 
yoke   of   the  Moslem    ruler,    who, 
whether  a  good  administrator  like 
Midhat  Pasha,  or  a  cruel,  dishonest, 
grinding     tyrant      like     Chapkun 
Pasha,    has    always    contrived   by 
contempt  and  disrespect  to  alienate 
the  Christians  of  the  country.     All 
the  Servian  troops  are  armed  with 
good   breechloading    rifles,   besides 
which  there  is  a  force  of  about  200 
field  guns,  also  rifled,  but   poorly 
horsed.     The  cavalry,  both  regular 
and  irregular,  is  altogether  wretched 
in  appearance.  The  Servian's  favour- 
ite animal  is  the  pig,  which  he  breeds 
and  fattens  to  perfection :  he  cannot 
understand   the  treatment  of  either 
horses  or  kine.     At  Kraguevatz,  a 
small   city   in   the   interior  of  the 
country,  the  late    Prince    Michael 
established      an      arsenal,     where 


Belgian  workmen  are  employed 
manipulating  steam-engines  and 
turning  out  rifles  and  cannon 
of  excellent  manufacture,  and  cart- 
ridges  by  the  million.  In  introdnc- 
ing  the  necessary  material  into  the 
country  the  Prince  was  greatly 
favoured  and  aided  by  the  sympa- 
thising Roumanian  authorities,  and 
jealously  watched  and  scolded  by 
the  Austrians  and  English.  The 
Government  of  Servia  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  democratic  bureaucracy. 
On  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ence, more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the 
heroes  of  the  war  naturally  de- 
manded tracts  of  land  for  their 
services,  and  looked  forward  to 
founding  families  and  becoming  aris- 
tocrats, even  as  the  nobles  of 
Hungary. 

In  truth  this  state  of  things 
seemed  to  be  in  the  course  of  natnre: 
they  could  conceive  of  no  other 
system  than  that  of  landlord  and 
labourer,  just  as  the  average 
Englishman  can  imagine  no  other 
land  system  than  that  involving 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  But 
old  Milosch  Obrenovicb,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  crushed  this 
movement  in  the  bud  :  he  reflected 
that  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dahis,  the  Moslem  landlords  who 
so  plagued  the  people,  they  had 
done  very  well  without  any  such 
functionaries;  that  the  military 
and  other  duties  performed  by  the 
tenants  of  the  Crown  or  landlords 
in  other  countries  bad  a  fatal  fecility 
of  falling  into  abeyance,  while  the 
landlords  acquired  the  fee  simple  of 
the  land  after  throwing  off  the 
duties  or  rent  on  to  the  nation  at 
large  :  therefore  he  determined  that 
each  peasant  should  have  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  he  occupied ;  only 
certain  forests  or  wastes  to  be 
held  by  ihe  Crown  :  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  Servia  is  a  nation 
of  peasant  proprietors,  paying  no 
rent  for  their  land.  Like  all  snch 
democracies,  they  are  intensely  con- 
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servativc.  The  Government  offices 
are  filled  by  a  class  which  has 
sprang  into  existence  from  the 
demand  for  educated  officials.  They 
are  men  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  sometimes  in  Germany, 
sometimes  in  France. 

On  two    occasions    before    this 
journey  I  have  seen   the  Servian 
army    paraded.      This    army    was 
almost    entirely    the     creation    of 
Prince  Michael.     After  the   bom- 
bardment of  Belgrade  in  1862  he 
bent  all  the  energies  of  a   deter- 
mined nature  to  get  rid  of  seven 
Turkish  garrisons,  which  occupied 
as  many  fortresses  in  the  country. 
Availing  himself  of  a  treaty  right 
accorded  to  the  Servians  to  bear 
arms,  he  managed  to  exchange  the 
rude  native  "weapons  for  muskets 
of  regular  calibre  which  he  obtained 
from  Russia,  after  being  foiled  by 
the   British    Government     in     an 
attempt    to    pet  them  from    Bir- 
mingham.     He     had    his    militia 
admirably  drilled  and  organised  on 
the  Swiss    model.     He  next  esta- 
blished an  arsenal  at  Kraguevatz, 
where,  aided    by  Belgian  artisans, 
he  turned    out  at  least  200  rifled 
cannon.     When  he  had  thus  raised 
and  armed  a  formidable  force,  he 
threatened  to  join  the  Montenegrins 
in  insurrection,    or    to   raise  the 
Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians,  if  his 
demands  were    not    attended    to. 
Thanks  to  Count  Beust  chiefly,  he 
gained  his  point  after  being  opposed 
to  the  uttermost  by  the    British 
Government,    which     has     always 
thought    that    a    brutal     Turkish 
despotism  was  the  right  and  proper 
form  of  government  for  these  pro- 
gressive Christians. 

On  leaving  Servian  ground,  we 
drove  through  a  somewhat  desolate 
country  chiefly  occupied  by  shep- 
herds, sheep  and  goats,  with  here 
fcnd  there  patches  of  cultivation. 
After  a  few  hours  we  reached  the 
important  Turkish  city  of  Nisch, 
which  at  once  shows  its  Moslem 


character  by  the  domes  and  mina- 
rets of  the  numerous  mosques.  We 
were  terribly  shaken  by  the  in- 
fernal pavement,  which  is,  if  pos- 
sible, a  degree  worse  than  that  of 
the  Servian  '  cities.  All  Servian 
monotony  was  over :  we  had 
reached,  if  not  a  new  race  of 
people,  at  least  one  whose  Asiatic 
religion  had  induced  them  to  adopt 
the  civilization  of  Arabia  rather 
than  that  of  Europe.  Veiled  and 
muffled  figures  were  moving  about 
the  streets,  and  pretty  children  in 
brilliant-coloured  garments  were 
gambolling  about,  while  the  tur- 
baned  shopkeepers  dreamed  away 
their  existence  as  only  Moslems 
can.  The  shops  too  were  all  of 
the  Asiatic  type — a  small  room 
covered  by  one  large  shutter  raised 
and  let  down  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  contents  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  We  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  hotel,  which  we  found 
quite  as  filthy  as  anything  we  had 
hitherto  seen. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing remarkable  to  record  of  Nisch : 
it  has  usually  a  strong  garrison, 
being  a  frontier  town.  But  the 
administration  of  Midhat  Pasha 
has  certainly  done  much  for  this 
part  of  the  country  during  the  last 
few  years.  Before  setting  out  on 
my  journey,  I  had  scarcely  expected 
to  be  able  to  do  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
carriage :  from  my  former  experi- 
ences of  Turkey  I  felt  sure  that  I 
should  have,  sooner  or  later,  to 
change  for  the  saddle.,  The  roads 
in  Servia  were  very  fair,  but  when 
I  reached  Nisch  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration  that  they  were  as 
good  as  English  coach  roads.  I 
was  utterly  astonished  at  this 
marvellous  change  in  the  time- 
honoured  traditions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  beneficent  despot 
was  Midhat  Pasha,  who,  about  nine 
or  ten  years  ago,  filled  some  impor- 
tant posts  in  these  countries.  He 
made  roads  and  bridges  in  every 
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direction,  and  quite  changed  the 
face  of  the  country.  Hitherto  these 
have  been  kept  in  excellent  order, 
partly  owing,  probably,  to  Midhat 
being  from  time  to  time  Prime 
Minister.  After  a  certain  number 
of  years  the  peasantry  will  get 
accustomed  to  the  roads,  and  when 
once  considered  a  necessary  of  life 
they  will  be  kept  in  order  without 
the  aid  of  any  central  authority. 

I  would  here  pause  to  remark 
that  from  Belgrade  to  this  Turkish 
garrison  the  road  is  clear  for  a 
promenade  militaire.  In  case  of 
war  the  Turks  would  have  no 
obstacles  (excepting  always  the 
river  at  Keupri)  beyond  those  of 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  Servians 
and  a  superior  military  force.  This 
idea  strongly  impressed  me  as  I 
jogged  along  in  my  waggon,  which 
might  represent  a  heavy  piece  of 
artillery.  I  was  not  surprised  then 
when  lately  I  heard  that  the  famous 
Russian  General  TcheroayefF  had 
been  put  in  command  of  the  Ser- 
vian force  which  was  to  operate  in 
this  direction,  as  probably  the  tug 
of  war  will  here  be  mostly  felt. 
Partisan  warfare,  which  consists 
mainly  in  ambuscades,  surprises, 
and  the  defence  of  passes,  would 
here  be  out  of  place — nothing  but 
regular  tactics  by  disciplined  troops 
could  avail.     v 

Early  on  the  following  morning 
'  we  were  trotting  along  the  admirable 
high  road  through  well-cultivated 
fields  bearing  heavy  crops  of  cereals, 
when  we  passed  a  newly  built  and 
European-like  military  hospital,  just 
outside  the  city,  and  near  this  was 
a  far  more  interesting  remnant  of  a 
far  more  barbarous  age,  albeit  not 
more  than  fifty  years  old.  I  caught 
sight  of  a  small  square  tower  about 
twelve  feet  high,  built  of  stone  and 
mud.  Had  I  not  been  looking  out 
for  it,  this  tower  might  well  have 
been  missed,  for  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  or  attractive  to  the 
casual  observer.     But  being  close 


to  the  road  my  eye  caught  some- 
thing peculiar,  and  so  I  jumped 
out  of  the  waggon  and  found  what 
I  had  sought  for,  the  Tower  of 
Skulls.  After  a  bloody  fight  and 
massacre  of  the  Servian  insurgents 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
Turkish  conquerors,  after  the  ancient 
and  Asiatic  custom,  collected  the 
heads  of  the  slain  and  built  them 
into  a  tower  to  commemorate  their 
victory  and  to  strike  terror  into 
the  conquered  population.  An 
ordinary  square  tower  was  first 
built  of  stone,  with  mud  cement, 
and  into  this  were  fixed  the  heads 
of  the  slain.  It  must  have  been  a 
ghastly  sight  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  when  hundreds  of  grin- 
ning skulls  greeted  the  passing 
traveller.  The  Turks  of  the  place 
were  doubtless  as  proud  of  their 
tower  as  the  French  (excepting  the 
Communalists)  are  of  the  Vendome 
Column ;  but  as  time  went  on  a  new 
spirit  arose :  the  government  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  still  more 
that  of  Abdul  Mejid,  conducted  by 
Beshid  Pasha,  began  to  be  anxious 
to  be  less  Asiatic  and  more  civilised, 
and  so,  hearing  from  time  to  time 
of  the  disgust  of  consuls  and  tra- 
vellers on  seeing  this  tower,  orders 
were  sent  to  have  the  skulls  re- 
moved. This  has  been  done  within 
the  reach  of  a  man's  arm ;  beyond 
that  a  few  remain  like  the  ripe 
cherries  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
a  tree,  so  that  there  is  little  ghast- 
liness  remaining  in  the  famous 
Tower  of  Skulls,  which  will  probably 
disappear  altogether  by  natural 
means,  if  not  otherwise  interfered 
with,  during  the  next  fifty  years. 

About  four  hours  from  Nisch  we  | 
came  to  amore  mountainouscountry, 
and  then  entered  one  of  the  Balkan  j 
passes.  We  slowly  ascended  a  wind- 
ing road  to  a  guard- house  named 
Plotcha,  where  a  magnificent  view 
awaited  us.  Descriptions  of  scenery 
are  scarcely  worth  reading  unless 
they    include    some  monument  of 
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historic  interest.  Doubtless  the 
varied  scenery  on  which  we  gazed 
of  mountain,  river,  forest,  and  fertile 
plain,  contained  the  sites  of  many 
straggles ;  but  as  this  paper  deals 
with  the  present  rather  than  the 
past,  I  will  not  digress  into  the  fields 
of  Gibbon,  but  continue  my  jonrney. 
We  presently  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Topoliniza,  situated  in  a  broad 
valley,  and  peopled  by  Tatar  and 
Circassian  emigrants.  Many  of  my 
readers  will  doubtless  remember 
that  on  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
by  the  allied-  forces  in  1854  the 
Moslem  Tatars  of  that  peninsula 
did  not  oppose  a  very  determined 
resistance  to  the  enemy,  or  show 
any  romantic  loyalty  to  the  Christian 
Emperor.  On  the  contrary,  they 
simply  made  the  best  of  their  situa- 
tion, and,  finding  they  had  been  in- 
vaded by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
good  customers,  who,  moreover, 
forced  them  to  give  up  their  carts, 
horses,  camels,  «fec,  the  simple  Ta- 
tar peasants  contented  themselves 
by  pocketing  the  cash  which  the 
invaders  gave  in  return  for  the 
services  offered.  After  the  war,  ho  w- 
ever,the  Tatars  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  painful  position.  The 
Russian  authorities,  it  is  alleged, 
commenced  such  a  persecution  that 
these  poor  people  were  fain  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  fly  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Caliph.  Homes 
vere  found  for  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  but  the 
Turks  made  a  political  use  of  them. 
They  planted  colonies  of  these  Mos- 
lems strategically  amongst  the  dis- 
contented Bulgarians,  and  close  to 
the  frontier  of  dangerous  Servia, 
so  that  in  case  of  a  campaign 
amongst  these  peoples,  the  Turks 
might  find  oases  of  loyalty  here  and 
there  of  immense  use  to  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Commissariat  Depart- 
mentfl.  The  Crimean  Tatars  are, 
bowever,  by  no  means  bad  neigh- 
boors,  and  far  different  from  those 
not  remote  ancestors  who  used  to 


harry  Russian  and  Polish  villages 
under  the  banner  of  the  Crescent, 
and  whose  hardy  habits  and  courage 
are  so  graphically  described  by  the 
Baron  de  Tott,  who  campaigned 
with  them.  Some  generations  of 
them  have  passed  under  stern  Rus- 
sian organisation,  and  they  have 
become  peaceful  agriculturists. 
But  four  or  five  years  passed,  and 
another  people,  colonists  also,  ap- 
peared in  these  countries,  who  had 
not  tasted  Russian  discipline,  bnt 
had  despairingly  fled  from  it.  During 
the  Crimean  war  the  Circassians, 
instigated  by  jealous  Turks,  refused 
the  oft-repeated  offers  of  English 
envoys  of  aid  against  the  Russians. 
The  latter  keenly  felt  the  danger 
they  had  incurred,  for  had  these 
offers  been  accepted,  it  is  obvious 
that  with  the  Black  Sea  absolutely 
in  our  possession,  the  Caucasian 
passes  could  have  been  stopped,  and 
the  Transcaucasian  provinces  would 
inevitably  have  been  lost  to  Russia. 
No  sooner  was  Russia  disembar- 
rassed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  from 
her  formidable  Western  foes  than 
she  turned  the  whole  strength  of 
her  resources  on  the  Circassian 
mountaineers.  In  vain  did  these 
now  appeal  to  Turkey,  to  France, 
and  to  England;  it  was  too  late. 
They  defended  village  by  village, 
mountain  by  monntain;  but  the 
despairing  courage  of  these  gallant 
and  picturesque  mountaineers  was 
no  match  for  the  sternly-disciplined 
columns  of  the  civilised  Power. 
Prodigies  of  valour  were  displayed, 
but  their  strongholds  were  beaten 
down  by  mountain  rifled  gnns,  their 
ambuscades  were  betrayed  to  those 
who  could  offer  handfnls  of  gold  to 
hungry  savages,  and  the  strongest 
positions  were  turned  and  raked  by 
grape  shot ;  and  so  mountain  after 
mountain  was  occupied,  and  the 
Prophet  King  Schamyl  taken  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Thousands  of  these 
gallant  people  committed  a  sort  of 
national    suicide.     They  crowded, 
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with  their  women  and  children,  to 
the  pestilential  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there,  while  waiting  for 
vessels,  perished  like  flies ;  vessels 
came,  and,  being  overcrowded  and 
badly  found,  proved  coffins  to  thou- 
sands more.  The  rest  were  relieved 
by  the  Turkish  Government,  who 
sent  officials  with  money  to  succour 
the  starving  and  take  them  to  Bui- 
garia.  We  all  know  what  Turkish 
officials  are :  the  survivors  of  this 
fearful  exodus  got  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  relief  fund ;  but  once 
in  Bulgaria,  they  were  better  off, 
for  the  Bulgarians  were  forced  to 
build  them  cottages,  and  to  support 
them  until  they  could  support  them- 
selves. These  Circassians,  like  the 
Tatars,  were  strategically  placed 
amongst  the  Christians,  but  in  free 
Circassia  they  had  not  learned  to  be 
peaceful  agriculturists ;  on  the  con- 
trary, fighting  from  generation  to 
generation  against  their  Christian 
invaders,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  they  did  not  prove  to  be  very 
pleasant  neighbours  to  tho-  Chris- 
tians. Everywhere  I  heard  that  the 
Circassian  immigrants  were  robbers, 
but  some  are  disposed  to  think  their 
sins  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
they  have  played  the  part  of  the  cat 
in  the  household,  for  if  ever  a  crime 
is  committed  in  Bulgaria  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  until  it 
is  brought  home  to  some  one  else. 

About  midday  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Ak  Palanka,  quite  a 
cnrious  place.  The  village  con- 
tained, I  suppose,  about  a  hundred 
huts,  of  the  poorest  sort,  built  of 
wattle  and  dab,  and  thatched  with 
straw;  and  this  village,  covering 
little  more  than  three  acres,  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mud  and 
stone  and  flanked  by  towers.  It  was  a 
regularly  fortified  place,  though  abso- 
solntely  untenable  before  even  field 
artillery,  but  quite  the  sort  of  place 
which  would  stand  a  historic  siege 
in  Homeric  days.  At  the  principal 
gateway  were  two   4-pound  brass 


howitzers.  Outside  the  village  was 
a  small  puburb,  and  here  was  a 
manufactory  of  pottery.  The  pots 
turned  out  were  for  village  use,  and 
could  not  boast  of  much  ornament, 
but  they  were  of  the  purest  classical 
form,  and  would  have  passed  muster 
in  any  museum  as  Cyprian  antiqui- 
ties. The  whole  factory  was  con. 
tained  in  two  cottages,  and  included 
the  ancient  potter's  wheel,  which 
was  worked  precisely  as  it  was  two 
or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

We  continued  our  route  through 
a  beautiful  country,  well  cultivated 
in  the  plains,  the  hills  being  covered 
with  forest  and  brushwood,  and  at 
six  arrived  at  the  town  of  Pirot,  or 
Charkeui,  the  former  name  being 
Bulgarian,  the  latter  Turkish. 
This  place  has  a  remarkable 
industry,  that  of  carpets.  In 
driving  through  the  streets  we 
saw  carpets  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours  hanging  in  every  shop,  and 
wherever  the  door  of  a  courtyard 
was  open  we  caught  glimpses  of  old 
women  and  young  maidens  busily 
employed  in  weaving  them  on  large 
and  small  frames.  These  carpets 
are  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  well 
known  in  the  English  market, 
though  coming  into  notice  under 
the  name  of  Kelim  carpets  (kelim 
being  the  Turkish  for  carpet). 
They  are  of  remarkably  bright  co- 
lours, quaint  antique  patterns,  and 
instead  of  being  woven  on  cord,  as 
are  ours,  they  are  exactly  alike  on 
both  sides.  The  colours  too  are 
lasting.  I  saw  one  which  had  been 
in  wear  (in  the  best  room,  and 
therefore  but  seldom  trodden  on) 
for  thirty  years,  and  it  really  looked 
but  little  the  worse.  They  are  mar- 
vellously cheap  at  Pirot,  and  are  to 
be  bought  in  Belgrade  at  a  greatly 
increased  price.  They  are  much 
used  all  over  Turkey  in  Europe,  at 
least  in  the  Slavonian  provinces,  in 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Ac.,  though,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  but  little  exported  into 
Western  Europe.     The  gentility  of 
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Belgrade  despise  them,  and  prefer 
the  gaudy  rubbish  from  the  looms 
of  Austria,  which  does  not  last  a 
tithe  of  the  time,  but  thon  it  is 
more  'civilised '  looking.  I  bought  a 
lot  of  these  barbaric  carpets,,  and 
all  my  friends  who  are  artistic  ad- 
mire them  much,  as  they  are  now 
displayed  in  rooms  where  there  are 
no  paintings.  The  colours  are  too 
bright  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  either  oil  or  water  colours. 
They  suit  admirably  rooms  which 
are  rather  gloomy  and  contain  dark 
furniture.  There  are  numerous 
Jews  here  of  the  poorest  kind,  and, 
as  usual,  displaying  their  talents  as 
small  financiers.  I  could  not  pur- 
chase my  carpets  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Jew  broker,  who  pro- 
bably earned  a  very  few  francs  for 
his  services.  These  people  are  never 
prodncers,  but  make  themselves 
useful  as  brokers,  bankers,  and  tho 
like.  The  Servians  will  not  allow 
them  to  settle  beyond  Belgrade,  be- 
cause they  say  wherever  a  Jew 
settles  he  begins  to  sell  spirits  and 
rain  the  peasantry  by  that  and  by 
usury.  The  small  baccals,  or  general 
dealers  in  the  villages,  rivals  of  the 
Jews,  are  especially  careful  of  the 
morals  of  their  countrymen,  and  are 
as  powerful  a  class  in  the  Skoupt- 
china,  or  National  Assembly,  as  the 
publicans  in  the  British  Parliament, 
so  that  this  intolerant  anti-Jewish 
law  cannot  be  repealed,  in  spite  of 
the  representations  of  foreign  con- 
sols. Servia  undoubtedly  loses  by 
the  absence  of  Jews,  who  all  over 
Europe,  not  excepting  our  own 
country,  have  ever  been  the  pioneers 
and  organisers  of  commerce. 

On  continuing  our  journey  in  the 
morning,  I  purchased  an  oke  (two 
pounds  and  a  half)  of  delicious 
cherries  for  twopence  :  this  too  is 
the  price  of  grapes  in  the  season. 
The  wine  about  here,  when  made 
with  any  degree  of  care,  is  delicious, 
with  a  decidedly  pecnliar  and  plea- 
sant flavour.     I  think  I  should  re- 


cognise it  anywhere,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  it  is  not  exported.  I 
met  a  Frenchman  in  Bulgaria,  and 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  wine. 
He  told  me  that  he  thought  it  deli- 
cious, and  that  if  he  had  a  small 
capital  he  would  settle  in  the  coun- 
try, and  grow,  make,  and  bottle 
wine  after  the  manner  of  Bordeaux, 
and  his  gains  would  be  enormous. 
Wino  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  the 
price  of  very  small  beer  in  England. 

We  travelled  through  a  very  fertile 
and  lovely  country,  sometimes  over 
plains  rich  with  cereals,  at  other 
times  through  beautiful  passes  in 
the  mountains.  At  about  one  we 
reached  a  guard-house  called  Eutch 
koulak  ItaraJcoli,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which 
we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  prospect 
of  table  land.  At  about  four  we 
reached  a  point  from  which  we  saw 
the  distant  mosques  and  minarets  of 
the  city  of  Sophia,  and  two  hours' 
more  travelling  brought  us  to  the 
gates. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  found  it 
as  tilthy  and  ruinous  as  Turkish 
cities  invariably  are.  We  wandered 
through  the  streets  in  search  of  a 
house  of  entertainment,  and  were 
at  last  taken  to  the  principal  khan. 
This  was  so  vile  a  place  that  we 
determined  to  seek  farther.  See- 
ing an  Italian  signboard  over  an 
apothecary's  shop,  I  entered  and 
asked  the  owner  to  direct  me  to  the 
best  khan  in  the  city.  He  told  mo 
that  a  Frenchman  had  that  very  day" 
opened  a  hotel,  and  he  sent  a  man 
to  guide  us  to  the  house.  Such 
luck  seldom  occurs  to  dirty,  way- 
worn travellers.  We  soon  found 
the  house,  a  large  native  one, 
converted  to  suit  European  require- 
ments. We  revelled  in  soap  and 
water,  clean  linen,  and  every  luxury 
we  could  require.  The  Frenchman 
and  his  wife  did  their  utmost  to 
make  us  comfortable,  and  dressed 
us  an  admirable  dinner.  Cheap  as 
every  native  product  is  in  this  coun- 
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try,  anything  European  is  usually 
outrageously  dear  and  bad.  We 
naturally  expected  a  heavy  bill  for 
our  entertainment,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  it  most  moderate. 
We  were  the  first  guests  in  the 
new  hotel,  but  others  followed  ;  for 
sundry  Italian  engineers  employed 
on  the  new  railroad  arrived.  They 
were  intelligent,  gentlemanly  men, 
and  were  a  proof  that  England  and 
Germany  have  no  longer  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  great  public  works 
of  Europe.  The  railways  of  the 
East  are  now  mainly  planned  and 
built  by  Italians.  Baron  Hirsch, 
the  Belgian,  has  done  the  financing 
of  these  Roumelian  lines,  but  Ita- 
lians do  almost  all  the  rest.  No 
workmen,  I  was  told,  can  excel,  and 
few  equal  them,  especially  in  the 
masons'  work ;  they  are  careful, 
exact,  and  honest. 

It  is  strange  how  backward  these 
countries  have  been  in  their  deve- 
lopment in  the  matter  of  roads  and 
bridges.  Good  high  roads  through- 
out Boumelia  have  only  existed  for 
about  eight  years,  i.e.  since  the 
time  of  Midhat  Pasha,  so  that  the 
production  of  this  marvellously  fer- 
tile country  has  not  been  a  tithe 
of  what  it  might  have  been.  The 
cost  of  transport  of  grain  from 
Alexinatz  to  the  Danubian  ports  is 
never  less  than  3*.  6d.  for  250  lbs. 
The  consequence  is  that  large  tracts 
of  land  lie  untilled.  The  valley  of 
the  Morava,  through  which  we 
passed,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
tracts  of  country  in  the  world,  but 
not  half  cultivated. 

The  city  of  Sophia  has  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,000 
are  Moslems,  5,000  Jews,  1,000 
Gipsies,  and  the  rest  Christians. 
The  export  of  cereals  is  small  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  of  trans- 
port. About  400,000  okes  of  to- 
bacco are  sent  to  Europe  via 
Salonica.  The  districts  of  Doub- 
nitz,  Jumab,  and  Koustin  produced 
from  7,000  to  8,000  okes  of  cocoons 


a  few  years  ago,  but  the  silkworm 
disease  has  diminished  the  export 
to  1,000  okes. 

Sophia  is  full  of  sulphurous  and 
alkaline  hot  springs.     In  walking 
through  the  streets   I  came  to  a 
public  bath  of  immense  antiquity ; 
a  large  dome  had  been  built  over  a 
natural  hot  spring  much  used  by 
the  citizens.    I  was  shown,  too,  the 
ruined  Mosque  of  Dnbinitza,  which 
so  clearly  proves  that  God  is  on  the 
side    of    the    Orthodox,    for  this 
mosque    was    formerly    a    church 
built  by  the  great  Czar ;  when  the 
Turks  conquered  the  country  they 
converted  the  church  into  a  mosque, 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Anti- 
quaries,    however,    say  that  this 
edifice    was    originally    a   Roman 
temple.    In  the  interior  I  measured 
51  paces  in  length  by  30  in  breadth. 
There   is   a  very  large   Orthodox 
church    recently    built  under  the 
protection  and  patronage  of  Russia, 
and  close  by  is  a  most  interesting 
public    school,    conducted    by  M. 
Christo  Stajanoff,  a  highly  educated 
and    most    enlightened     Russian, 
whose  heart  is    evidently  in   his 
work.     The  school  contains  three 
hundred  and  eighty  pupils  of  va- 
rious ages,  who  receive  gratuitous 
instruction.     They  are  divided  into 
two  divisions  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  primary  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  secondary  scholars,  and  these 
again  are  subdivided,  the  first  divi- 
sion into  three    classes,   and   the 
second  into  fonr.     The   city  sub- 
sidises the  school    to  the  amount 
of  about   750L   per  annum.    The 
education  given  here  is  of  the  most 
liberal  kind  :  a  scholar  from  one  of 
the   higher  forms   would  be  well 
prepared  for  a  Turkish  career,  for 
he  would  be  admirably  instructed 
in  the  modern  languages,  including 
Turkish,  and  have  a  good  scientific 
education.     It  appears  to  me  that 
every  mode  of  education  practised 
abroad  is  more  practical  than  any 
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we  have  in  England ;  and  certain 
it  is  that  onr  young  merchants  are 
being  ousted  in  all  Eastern  countries, 
not  only  by  natives,  but  by  Germans 
and  others,  and  it  seems  that  one 
cause  at  least  of  this  is  the  Very 
unpractical  education  received  at 
our  ecclesiastical  academies. 

Where  do  the  skins  come  from 
for  kid  gloves  ?  I  discovered  one 
source  at  least  in  Sophia.  The  firm 
of  Mosson  &  Co.  buys  200,000  to 
300,000  kid  skins  every  year  in 
this  city. 

My  companions  wanted  to  see 
the  famous  convent  of  Rilo,  while 
I  determined  to  keep  to  the  carriage 
road,  but  to  make  a  diversion  to 
Samakof,  where  we  were  to  meet 
in  a  few  days ;  so  I  left  Sophia  on 
a  fine  July  morning,  the  very  cour- 
teous Austrian  consul  accompany- 
ing me  part  of  the  way.  This 
gentleman  is  a  sportsman,  and 
possesses  a  beautiful  spaniel,  a 
very  rare  animal  in  these  parts ;  he 
told  me  that  there  was  abundance 
of  sport  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Within  an  hour  of  Sophia  is  a  marsh 
full  of  snipe,  mallard,  teal,  widgeon, 
pintail  duck,  scaup,  geese  of  two 
or  three  varieties,  waders,  spoon- 
bills, &c.  Ac.  In  the  plain  are 
swarms  of  quail — we  heard  them 
chirping  in  the  long  graBS  at  every 
step ;  partridges  are  abundant,  so 
we  hares ;  and  if  the  sportsman 
is  enterprising,  he  may  find .  roe, 
the  royal  red  deer,  and  bears  in  the 
mountain;  the  two  latter,  I  need 
not  say,  require  patience,  enter- 
prise, and  money  to  secure.  The 
sportsman  could  not  do  better 
(that  is,  in  times  of  peace)  than 
make  Sophia  his  head-quarters, 
where  he  wonld  have  every  com- 
fort ;  then,  as  the  season  advanced, 
he  might  run  down  by  the  railway 
(shortly  to  be  opened)  to  Adrianople. 
The  same  kinds  of  game  are  to  be 
found  there,  and  in  even  greater 
abundance,  with  the  important  addi- 
tion of  pheasants,  which  swarm,  and 


are  to  be  had  for  the  shooting. 
Then  why  not  begin  at  Adrianople  ? 
Because  Sophia  is  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  is  much  cooler  and 
healthier  in  September.  In  that 
month  Adrianople  is  decidedly  too 
hot  for  shooting 

We  passed  through  sundry  vil- 
lages both  of  Tatars  and  Circas- 
sians: the  former  everywhere  spoken 
well  of  as  quiet,  useful  farmers,  the 
latter  denounced  as  savage  plun- 
derers, addicted  to  cattle-lifting, 
and  occasionally  to  murder.  To 
my  eyes  they  seemed  like  broken 
gentlemen  turned  billiard-markers, 
very  different  from  the  splendid 
warriors  I  knew  during  the  Rus- 
sian war ;  they  wore  the  same  cos- 
tumes, but  ragged  and  dirty;  their 
brilliant  arms,  curiously  inlaid  with 
the  precious  metals,  were  gone  or 
exchanged  for  some  cheap  Sheffield 
whittle,  and  their  imposing  head- 
dress had  often  given  place  to  a 
dirty  fez. 

I  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Passarik  at  nine,  and  here  took 
leave  of  my  Austrian  friend,  whose 
conversation  had  been  instructive, 
and  his  attentions  most  hospitable. 

I  drove  across  a  high  hill,  and 
along  a  valley,  through  which 
flowed  a  splendid  trout  stream,  and 
then  reached  a  curious  iron  foundry. 
The  bellows  were  worked  by  water 
power,  and  the  hands  numbered 
only  three  or  four;  but  the  ore 
being  close  by  and  abundant,  they 
managed  to  turn  out  a  fair  amount 
of  pig  iron.  Surely  the  railway 
will  be  an  immense  aid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources.  As 
I  drove  on  I  saw  numerous  little 
foundries  of  the  same  kind ;  the 
fuel  was  wood,  and  the  swift  flow- 
ing streams  always  afforded  the 
means  of  working  the  bellows.  The 
whole  plain  seemed  to  be  a  mass 
of  iron  ore. 

I  had  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction for  Dr.  Dunterberg.  Had 
I  been  new  to  Turkey,  I  know  not 
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how  I  should  have  found  this  gen- 
tleman,  for  the  natives  of  these 
regions  can  never  be  got  to  give 
any  Europeans  their  correct  names  ; 
but  I  asked  for  the  Hekim  Bashi, 
the  chief  doctor,  and  found  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew 
Hekim  Bashi  Antonaki,  which  was 
his  local  name.  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  my  new  acquaintance  was 
a  most  hospitable  and  intelligent 
host.  He  had  lived  here  as  a  doc- 
tor for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
of  course  knew  the  country  tho- 
roughly. One  would  suppose  that 
a  life  in  a  wilderness  such  as  this 
would  have  had  a  sinister  effect 
upon  the  intellect,  but  I  can  only 
say  that  I  should  be  glad  always 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  such  intellectual 
society  in  London. 

Samakof  is  situated  on  a  plain  of 
considerable  elevation  about  a  mile 
from  the  base  of  a  lofty  range  of 
the  Balkan  mountains,  in  whose 
clefts  the  snow  was  lying  in  June. 
The  houses,  pavement,  and  streets 
are  precisely  tho89  of  any  unim- 
proved Turkish  town,  but  nu- 
merous streams  of  exquisitely  pure 
water  are  conducted  through  the 
city  by  two  different  systems  of  con- 
duits, one  to  bring  drinking  water, 
the  other  to  carry  off  impurities. 
This,  combined  with  the  pure  moun- 
tain air,  makes  of  Samakof  quite  a 
sanatorium. 

I  received  a  visit  from  the  Caima- 
kam  or  Governor  of  the  town,  who 
was  one  of  the  politest  of  his  polite 
nation.  He  told  me  tbat  he  had 
served  in  the  Turkish  contingent, 
and  had  thereby  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  the  English. 

Samakof,  though  not  possessing 
more  than  about  5,000  people,  is 
nevertheless  an  important  place. 
It  manufactures  no  less  than  20,000 
yards  of  cloth  a  week.  This  cloth 
is  chiefly  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
and  is  stout,  warm,  and  enduring, 
infinitely  better  than  the  fustian  of 
the    unfortunate    British  peasant; 


but  a  much  finer' kind  is  also  made, 
which  is  worn  by  the  wealthy.  One 
of  my  comrades  purchased  a  quan- 
tity of  this,  and  I  afterwards  saw 
him  wearing  it  in  London,  no  one 
supposing  it  was  anything  but 
British  tweed ;  the  colour  was  a 
dark  brown,  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wool.  The  Doctor  told  me  as 
a  curious  and  .most  agreeable  ento- 
mological fact  that  neither  fleas  nor 
bugs  can  live  in  Samakof.  I  roamed 
about  the  streets  and  looked  at 
some  native  jewellers  working  in 
their  little  mud  huts.  They  turned 
out  some  beautiful  filigree  work  of 
exquisite  taste.  How  is  it  that 
taste  is  only  found  generally  amongst 
savage  or  semi-civilised  nations? 
I  was  tempted  to  make  some  pur- 
chases  which  were  much  admired 
in  England.  I  found  also  some 
beautiful  ancient  repousse  work  in 
the  form  of  palasklar  or  cartridge 
boxes  which  I  purchased  for  their 
weight  in  silver. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stitutions  in  Samakof  is  a  large 
nunnery  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  town,  and  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  nuns.  We  called  upon  the 
Lady  Superior,  and  were  very  po- 
litely received  in  a  small  parlour. 
The  members  of  the  Orthodox  or 
Greek  faith  are  not,  I  believe,  as 
much  addicted  to  this  form  of 
human  sacrifice  as  are  their  dissent- 
ing brethren  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
nevertheless  there  are  far  too  many 
good,  gentle,  pious  souls,  often  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  whose  lives  are 
lost  to  the  world  with  those  of  their 
possible  progeny.  We  were  served 
with  sweetmeats  and  coffee  by  a 
very  beautiful  nun  whose  age  could 
not  have  been  over  twenty.  Her 
face  would  have  served  as  a  model 
for  tbat  of  a  saint,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  stedfastly  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  and  seemed  to  be  the  prey  of 
a  profound  melancholy.  She  inte- 
rested me  exceedingly.  Her  pale 
face   seemed  to  tell    of  incessant 
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vigils,  dismal  penances,  and  pro- 
found, even  agonised  repentance  for 
probably  some  imaginary  sin. 

For  one  not  caring  for  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  Europe,  I  know  of 
fewer  places  more  agreeable  to  lire 
in  than  Samakof.  It  is  perfectly 
healthy;  the  natural  objects,  the 
mountains,  streams,  forests,  and 
plains  are  beautiful.  If  any  young 
gentleman  beginning  the  consular 
career  can  manage  a  little  job  with 
the  Foreign  Office,  I  would  recom- 
mend him  to  try  and  get  appointed 
Vice-Consul  at  Samakof  in  order 
to  watch  and  check  Russian  or 
Austrian  intrigues  in  Roumelia. 
His  place  would  be  a  charming 
sinecure.  It  is  not  expensive  either. 
Trout  are  abundant ;  a  fat  roebuck 
can  be  obtained  for  sixteen  shillings, 
or  for  the  trouble  of  shooting ;  mut- 
ton sells  for  about  twopence  a  pound, 
and  so  on. 

My  companions  joined  me  at 
Samakof,  having  had  a  rough  but 
delightful  journey  to  the  monastery. 
The  two  travellers  had  a  long  and 
very  rough  ride  for  about  seven 
hours,  and  were  then  obliged  to 
sleep  at  a  very  wretched  khan  on 
the  bare  floor,  the  dried  mnd 
proving  a  bard  bed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  some  hours' 
scramble  through  rocks  and  tor- 
rents, they  arrived  at  the  large 
wd  imposing  monastery.  A  very 
stately  reception  awaited  them,  for 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger  at  Rilo 
is  a  rare  event,  and  tbe  reception 
of  a  Russian  prince  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious ceremony.  The  great  con- 
Tent  bells  were  rung,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  caloyers  came  out  to  meet 
the  travellers.  Rilo  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  of  the  many  romantic 
convents  of  Roumelia.  It  is  a 
large  building  enclosing  more  than 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  lying  at 
the  base  of  a  huge  amphitheatre  of 
forest-covered  mountain,  and  would 
contain  6ome  hundreds  of  caloyers 
or  orthodox  monks.     These  pious 
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beings  pass  their  lives  in  this 
wilderness,  seeking  to  propitiate  the 
Deity  by  prayers,  fastings,  and  a 
solitary  life.  They  are  of  course 
looked  upon  with  a  superstitious 
awe  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry 
and  shepherds,  and  mad  people  are 
brought  to  be  cured  by  sundry 
incantations  in  the  church.  At 
times,  too,  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  wish  to  ascertain  if  the  souls 
of  their  friends  are  in  heaven  or 
hell,  and  so  the  body  is  exhumed, 
and  from  the  state  of  the  corpse 
the  caloyers  skilfully  solve  the 
dreadful  mystery,  receiving  a  pro- 
per fee  for  the  same.  The  con- 
vent is  a  very  ancient  one,  and 
wealthy  from  sundry  endowments. 
Those  connected  with  it  have  been 
skilful  enough  to  secure  from  the 
reigning  Sultan  from  time  to  time 
valuable  concessions  and  privi- 
leges; but  of  course  the  great 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias  is  re- 
garded as  the  Pope  and  Protector 
of  this  and  all  such  places.  My 
companions  enjoyed  immensely 
their  visit  to  this  curious  place, 
and  I  half  regretted  I  had  not 
accompanied  them. 

Leaving  Samakof  and  travelling 
onwards  we  met  frequent  signs  of 
the  railway  in  the  shape  of  carts  full 
of  Italian  workmen,  stray  engineers 
on  horseback,  and  the  like.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Gabrova,  a  small  village  crowded 
with  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians, employed  in  the  railway 
works.  The  river  Maritza  runs 
by — a  clear,  limpid  stream  sug- 
gestive of  the  salmonide.  An 
Italian  told  me  there  were  plenty 
of  trout  in  it,  and  I  believed  him, 
and  regretted  I  had  no  time  to  try 
this  beautiful  water,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean.  At  Adrian- 
ople  it  is  a  large  and  navigable  river. 
Travelling  onwards  we  reached  a 
large  valley  full  of  magnificent  chest- 
nut trees  as  well  as  beech  and  oak, 
and  about  six  we  arrived  atBelava, 
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the  first   railway  Rtation!      It  is 
situated  in  a  lovely  valley,  close  by 
the  clear  stream  of  the  Maritza. 
All  seemed  to  be  in  working  order, 
so  we  called  on  the  station  master 
and  enquired  when  we  conld  take 
the  train  to  Adrianople.     We  then 
learned  that  he  was  daily  expecting 
an  authorisation  to  issue    tickets, 
l>ut  as  yet  it  had  not  arrived,  so 
that  he  conld  not  pass  us  on.     We 
might  have  got  over  this  difficulty, 
but  no    train    would    appear    for 
some  days  ;   so  we  made  up  our 
minds  to    continue    our   jonrney, 
and  with  tired  horses  and  unwilling 
attendants  we  pushed  on  another 
stage,  and  reached  the  village  of 
Shikashli  at  nine  o'clock.     There 
was  a  grand  rustic  festival  going 
on,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
ascore  of  Bulgarian  maidens  dancing 
the  Kolo  and  singing,  while  the 
elders  sat  by  and  the  younger  lads 
aided  in  the  mirth  in  various  ways. 
These    Bulgarian     peasants,     like 
those  of  all  other  countries  I  have 
visited,  have  their   innocent    and 
joyous  dances  on  the  village  green. 
Oar  own  peasantry  are  the  only 
•exception,  and  a  very  sad  exception 
it  appears  to  me:  their  only  recrea- 
tion seems  to  be  Btupifying  them- 
selves with    drugged    beer.      We 
made  our  beds  on  the  benches  of 
the  village  public,  the  worst  quar- 
ters we  had  yet  experienced,   for 
Shikashli   does  not  boast   of   the 
immunity  from  vermin  enjoyed  by 
Samakof.       There    is    an     insect 
powder  which  has  a  certain  reputa- 
tion, and  which  is  to  be  purchased 
good  and  genuine,    I  believe,    in 
some  places  on  the  Adriatic.      I 
carried  with  me  a  good  store  of 
this  stuff  bought  at  Belgrade.     I 
strewed  it  plentifully  about,  I  lay 
down  in  a  sort  of  bed  of  it,  bnt  I 
could  not  sleep  nevertheless,  as  the 
enemy  treated  my   defences   with 
contempt.      As    a    crucial    test   I 
caught  two  or  three  fat  bugs,  and 
shut    them  up  in  a  box    of   the 


powder:  in  the  morning  they 
seemed  lively  and  well.  All  this 
was  conducive  to  early  rising,  so 
on  the  following  morning  we  were 
on  the  road  before  four.  We  tra- 
veiled  over  a  very  rieb  plain.  I 
never  saw  such  gigantic  hemlocks 
in  my  life — a  sure  sign  of  a  rich 
soil. 

We  reached  the  considerable  town 
of  Tatar  Bazarjik  about  five,  after 
crossing  a  long  wooden  bridge  span, 
ning  the  Maritza,  here  a  broad 
stream.  We  engaged  new  vehicles, 
our  old  coachmen  having  become 
tired  and  insubordinate.  After  a 
few  hours'  rest  in  a  filthy  khan  we 
resumed  our  journey  through  the 
same  beautiful,  well-cultivated,  and 
fertile  plain,  very  swampy,  but  well 
adapted  for  rice,  which  is  largely 
cultivated.  A  new  order  of  birds 
was  observed  .-  large  storks  were 
wading  about  the  plains,  and  herons 
.were  abundant,  while  ihe  white 
egret  or  paddy  bird  was  seen  here 
and  there. 

While  we  were  admiring  in  the 
distance  the  towers  and  minarets  of 
Phillipopoli,  we  met  on  the  road  a 
gaily  dressed  man  with  richly  orna- 
mented pistols  and  sabre.  My  old 
recollections  of  the  East  taught  me 
that  this  man  was  probably  the 
cavass  of  one  of  the  consuls,  sent 
out  to  meet  us,  which  indeed  proved 
to  be  the  case.  He  was  the  cavass, 
or  Government  officer  attached  to 
the  Russian  consul,  and  so  he  turned 
back  with  us  and  conducted  us  to 
the  city. 

A  great  part  of  Phillipopoli  is 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  here  are 
the  best  houses.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wealthy  people 
here  who  are  Bulgarians  and  Greeks, 
whose  profits  as  merchants  in  this 
cheap,  but  fertile  province,  must  be 
very  large.  We  had  to  climb  a 
rugged  hill-side  through  narrow 
streets  before  we  reached  the  house 
of  the  consul,  but  the  goal  was  worth 
the  effort,  for  we  soon  found  our- 
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selves  the  objects  of  a  profdso  and 
anxious  hospitality.  Tired  and  way- 
worn as  we  were,  the  change  from 
the  hot  dusty  road  to  the  cool  clean 
rooms  of  the  Russian  Consulate  was 
very  delightful,  still  more  to 
feel  that  we  were  made  thoroughly 
welcome.  Phillipopoli  is  a  large 
and  important  place,  containing 
about  2o}ooo  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Bulgarian  Christians,  but  with  a 
large  proportion  of  Moslems.  On 
the  following  morning  I  wandered 
through  the  streets  and  into  the 
bazaars,  but  saw  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  or  differing  in  any  way  from 
the  cities  I  had  just  passed  through. 
On  passing  an  apothecary's  shop  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  women  with  babies 
standing  and  sitting  about  the  shop, 
which  also  was  full.  These  poor 
little  ones,  many  of  whom  were 
dying,  were  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  were  suffering  from 
diphtheria.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  this  disease  has  been  a 
veritable  scourge  in  all  these  re* 
gions,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
east  of  Europe.  In  Bucharest  it  is 
said  that  an  infant  generation  was 
swept  away  three  or  four  years  ago, 
30,000  infants  having  fallen  victims 
to  this  malady.  In  Belgrade,  too, 
where  I  stayed  some  months,  the 
disease  is  incessantly  at  work,  not 
unfrequently  killing  adults,  but 
making  terrible  havoc  amongst  the 
infant  population.  Of  course  the 
sanitary  state  both  of  townB  and 
Tillages  is  deplorable.  These  cities 
stand  npon  a  soil  infiltrated  with 
sewage.  Under  every  house  are 
cesspools  full  of  morbific  matter,  and 
no  sanitary  precautions  are  ever 
taken  concerning  them.  In  short, 
the  people  live  much  under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  population  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were 
from  time  to  time  decimated  by  '  the 
black  death ' ;  and  now,  as  then,  the 
people  break  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  then 
have  recourse  to  the  bishops  and 


priests  to  pray  that  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  suspended  in  their 
favour. 

Our  stay  at  Phillipopoli  was  short: 
we  had  now  got  within  the  railroad 
system,  and  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  that  mode  of  progression, 
so  at  nine  in  the  morning  we  took 
our  places  in  some  hot  and  stuffy 
carriages,  lined  with  red  velvet  and 
adapted  for  a  northern  clime,  and 
proceeded  to  Adrianople.  As  we 
descended  to  the  warmer  regions 
we  observed  sundry  signs  of  a  warm 
climate  in  the  birds  and  vegetation. 
Rice  is  grown  largely  on  these 
plains,  and  over  these  damp  fields 
were  hovering  flocks  of  tern,  and, 
high  in  the  air,  the  brilliant-coloured 
apiasters. 

We  reached  Adrianople  at  six, 
and  found  the  station  situated  about 
two  miles  from  this  great  city,  the 
second  in  the  empire,  containing  a 
vast  population  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Bulgarians,  and  Jews. 
There  are  but  two  really  interesting 
objects  for  the  traveller  to  view,  viz. 
the  largest  mosque  and  a  beautiful 
old  palace  containing  various  ex- 
amples of  Eastern  decorative  art, 
rapidly  going  to  decay. 

After  a  short  visit  we  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  by  the  new  rail- 
way, which,  running  over  a  nearly 
level  plain,  is  almost  as  serpentine 
as  the  line  over  the  Soemmering 
Alps.  Why  has  this  line  been 
made  twice  as  long  as  necessary  ? 
This  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  those  who  know  how  business  is 
done  in  Turkey. 

The  line  is  now  most  useful  to 
the  Turks  for  military  operations. 
They  have  lately  been  hurrying  up 
troops  towards  the  Servian  frontier, 
where  are  mustering  the  militia  of 
that  State  under  native  and  Russian 
officers. 

Of  all  the  populations  of  the 
vast  Turkish  Empire,  the  Bulgarians 
are  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
ingenious,  artistic,  and  altogether 
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'  progressive.  Some  of  their  carpets, 
their  silver  filigree  and  repousse 
work  would  do  credit  to  any  nation. 
Politically  and  socially  they  have 
laboured  under  immense  disadvan- 
tages. Cut  off  from  European  in- 
fluences and  governed  by  a  clique  of 
varnished  savages  whose  system  of 
government  was  pronounced  by  a 
British  ambassador  to  be  that  of 
the  Highland  cateran,  these  people 
have  yet  done  wonders.  Ox  late 
years  they  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  Church  and  established  a 
Bulgarian  Church ;  they  have  also 
founded  admirable  schools  in  almost 
every  village,  and  high  class  colleges 
in  every  city.  Living  under  the' 
organised  brigandage  (Midhat 
Pasha's  rule  excepted)  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  harassed  by  colonies  of  ferocious 
Circassians,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  they  are  not  exactly  '  loyal ' 
to  that  Government.  They  have 
been  accused,  too,  of  listening  to 
Russian  agents,  though  such  more 
or  less  imaginary  individuals  would 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  where  Cir- 
cassians and  plundering  and  ravish- 
ing Zapties  do  the  work  of  disaffec- 
tion so  well;  they  have  at  times, 
though  not  for  many  years,  made 
here  and  there  feeble  attempts  at  in- 
surrection when  absolutely  driven  to 
despair,  but  such  have  always  ended 
in  wholesale  massacres  and  hangings. 
During  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, their  fate  has  been  unusually 
severe.  The  rising  in  Herzegovina 
and  the  menacing  attitude  of  Servia 
induced  the  Turks  to  carry  out  a 
severe  Bystem  of  disarmament 
amongst  the  Christians,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  muster  and  arm  all 
the  Circassians  and  other  Moslems, 
and  to  assemble  a  large  force  of 
Kurds  and  other  Asiatic  savages. 
Various  isolated  instances  of  atro- 
cities occurred  before  the  Salonica 
outrage  on  the  Consuls ;  there  was 
then  a  lull,   as  a  European  fleet 


appeared    before  that   city  as  a 
menace,  and  all  the  Moslems  were 
cowed.    No  long  time  elapsed,  how. 
ever,  before  our  Foreign  Office  re- 
furbished  up  the  old  dogma  of '  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,'  which  they  ap- 
peared ready  to  enforce  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  powerful  British  fleet 
in  Besika  Bay.    Residents  through- 
out  the  Empire  testify  to  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  this  demonstration 
caused  amongst  the  Turks.    Their 
spirits  rose  with  the  idea  that  their 
old  ally  was  ready  to  back  them 
against  their  old  enemy.     At  once 
the  thousands    of  Bashi-Bazooks, 
men  recruited  from   the  scum  of 
the  Empire,  with  the  savage  Cir- 
cassians,  were  let  loose  upon  the 
unfortunate  and   unarmed  Bulga- 
rians.     More    than    one    hundred 
towns  were  utterly  destroyed — men, 
women,  and    children  slaughtered 
indiscriminately.     In  one  instance 
especially  a  large  school  of  both 
sexes  was  slaughtered  by  our  allies 
in  cold  blood,  and  the  school  with 
its  ghastly  contents  burned  to  the 
ground.     About  40,000  Bulgarians 
were  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
slaughtered  up  to  the  end  of  Jane. 
Worse  still,  the  most  refined  tor- 
tures were  applied,  and  as  I  write, 
are  being  applied,  to  sundry  notables 
by  fire,  crucifixion,  impalement,  and 
the  like.    No  one  who  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  country  will 
doubt  that  cruelties  and  horrors 
prevail  without  limit  and  without 
check. 

The  streets  of  many  large  cities 
have  been  turned  into  slave  markets, 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  child- 
ren. And  here  I  would  fain  pause, 
for  I  scarcely  know  how  to  put 
into  decent  language  the  revolting 
facts  that  ought  to  be  recorded. 
The  chastity  of  fair  Bulgarian  girls 
and  decent  young  matrons  has  been 
brutally  outraged,  and  boys  are  sold 
to  -the  keepers  of  vile  places  of  en- 
tertainment. 
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Bat  England,  so-called  Christian 
England,  whose  towns  present  the 
aspect  of  whole  populations  cleanly 
and  decently  trooping  to  church 
and  chapel  every  Sunday,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  all  this.  To  keep  a 
road  to  India  she  prefers  to  have 
that  road  in  the  possession  of  bar- 
barians whom  she  can  threaten  and 
cajole,  and  so  lets  crime  upon  .crime 
be  piled  upon  our  consciences ;  no 
matter,  we  must  still  diplomatise 
and  fight  *  for  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.' 

An  intense  jealousy  of  Russia  is 
at  the  bottom  of  our  present  atti- 
tude. Everything  that  Russia  does 
is  ascribed  to  her  greed  of  territory. 
It  is  scarcely  becoming  in  a  nation 
which  during  the  last  century  has 
annexed  more  territory  than  any 
European  power,  to  be  very  cen- 
sorious with  Russia  on  this  point, 
nor  is  it  fair  to  ascribe  greed  of 
annexation  as  the  sole  motive  power 
in  Russia.  Besides  more  or  less  of 
this  form  of  covetousness,  the  chief 
passion  in  Russia  is  an  intense 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity 


in  Turkey.  Numerous  societies  are 
actively  at  work  in  all  directions 
for  the  succour  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  Turkish  barbarism.  The 
whole  of  society,  too,  is  in  a  state  of 
burning  indignation  at  the  news  so 
constantly  arriving  of  the  tortures 
and  massacres  qoing  on  not  far 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Russia.  The 
victims  are  a  kindred  people ;  many 
individuals  are  well  known  amongst 
Russians,  who,  after  all,  are  not 
equal  to  the  calm  political  state  of 
mind  which,  during  the  Cretan  in- 
surrection, induced  our  own  Foreign 
Minister  to  forbid  British  men-of- 
war  to  rescue  Christian  families 
,who  from  the  shore  were  shrieking 
for  help  against  armed  Moslems 
slaughtering  and  ravaging  their  vil- 
lages. Our  support  of  these  Turkish 
allies  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous. 
We  are  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  which  may  develop  flourish- 
ing civilised  states  in  these  regions, 
and  we  are  drifting  towards  hos- 
tilities with  a  powerful  military 
empire,  and  in  a  despicable,  God- 
forsaken cause. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 
By  a  Landlord. 


rE  difficulty  those  who  do  not 
personally  know  Ireland  have 
in  judging  of  Irish  questions  arises 
from  the  untruthfulness  that  pre- 
vails there.  The  true  character  of 
some  who  talk  loudest  and  most  is 
such  as  would  be  fatal  to  any  cause, 
however  good,  and  is  realised  by 
few  men  in  England.  And  though 
there  are  others  of  a  different  sort, 
still  the  vice  of  the  country,  un- 
truth, much  governs  them  too. 
The  temptation  to  give  a  plausible 
appearance  to  an  unsound  case  is 
too  strong.  If  the  truth  were  fairly 
stated  they  would  have  no  case  at 
all.  Their  only  chance  of  influ- 
encing public  opinion  in  England 
is  by  bold  assertion  adapted  to  the 
views  and  prejudices  of  the  moment. 
On  no  subject  has  untruth  been 
more  recklessly  used  than  about  the 
Land  Question.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Land  Act  is  now  enough  a  thing 
of  the  past  to  enable  a  fair  judg- 
ment from  facts  to  be  formed  how  far 
the  assertions  on  which  it  was  based 
were  true  or  false  ?  Its  two  leading 
objects  were  (i)  to  prevent  ca- 
pricious evictions ;  (2)  to  compensate 
tenants  for  bond  fide  improvements 
made  by  themselves. 

(1)  As  to  capricious  evictions. 
The  strongest  assertions  were  made 
that  these  were  common  and 
numerous,  and  were  the  cause  of 
general  discontent  and  of  all 
agrarian  outrages.  It  was  in  vain 
answered,  that  capricious  evictions 
were  very  rare — that  nearly  all 
the  ejectments  were  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  and  other  justifiable 
causes. 

The  Land  Act  put  a  penalty  upon 
capricious  evictions,  so  heavy  as 
practically  wholly  to  stop  them. 
But  the  result  has  been,  as  is  now 
loudly  declared  by  the  organs  of 


the  tenants,  that  the  Act  has  made 
very  little  difference  to  them.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  capricious  evic- 
tions were  so  few  that  their  being 
stopped  is  hardly  felt. 

(2)  Compensation  to  tenants  for 
improvements  made  by  themselves 
on  their  farms  is  a  principle  which 
in  substance  no  honest  landowner 
objected  to.  As  to  this  again  the 
strongest  possible  assertions  were 
made  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  improvements  of  tenants,  and 
the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from 
being  deprived  of  these  improve- 
ments by  ejectment. 

But  in  order  to  establish  a  claim 
to  compensation  for  improvements 
under  the  Land  Act,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  improvements  exist, 
and  have  been  made  by  the  tenant. 
Improvements  are  tangible  things 
that  can  be  seen  and  valued.  The 
result  is,  that  though  very  large 
claims  are  made  by  tenants  in  every 
case,  when  it  comes  to  proof  in 
Court,  it  turns  out  that  the  value  of 
the  improvements  with  rare  excep- 
tions is  very  small,  no  more  than 
would  have  been  freely  allowed  for 
them  by  all  landlords  before  the 
Act  existed.  It  is  strange  how  any- 
one, with  even  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  can  have  been 
deceived  on  this  point.  It  strikes 
all,  in  even  travelling  rapidly 
through  the  country,  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  improvements.  Bad 
houses,  worse  farm  buildings,  un- 
drained  land,  armies  of  weeds,  in- 
ferior crops:  how  is  it  possible 
such  things  could  be  worth  much 
compensation  ?  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  assertions  about  tenants' 
improvements  were  mostly  untrue. 
The  course  taken  by  landlords,  in 
claims  under  the  Land  Act,  is  con- 
clusive on  this  point.     They  get  one 
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or  two  witnesses  of  the  highest 
character,  who,  no  one  can  donbt, 
understand  the  subject,  and  will 
speak  the  truth,  take  thein  over  the 
farm,  and  show  them  everything. 
The  result  is  that,  in  spite  of  every 
doubtful  point  being  given  in  favour 
of  the  tenant,  great  claims  collapse 
to  trifling  payments  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

The  course  I  took  myself  illus- 
trates clearly  the  true  state  of  things. 
As  soon  as  the  Act  passed  I  went 
to  every  tenant  on  an  estate  (in 
Munster)  of  nearly  4,000  acres,  and 
took  down  in  a  book,  from  his  own 
mouth,  a  statement  of  all  improve- 
ments he  claimed  to  have  made  (or 
his  father)  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  their  cost.  I  knew  myself  most 
that  had  been  done,  having  been 
constantly  at  work  on  similar 
improvements,  and  having  helped 
many  tenants  in  part  on  those 
which  they  now  claimed.  But  I 
took  down  each  man's  words,  true 
or  false;  when  false,  adding  my  own 
comment.  Practically  one  tenant 
wan  a  check  on  his  neighbour,  and 
most  of  them  told  me  the  truth.  My 
object  was  to  be  able  to  prove  each 
tenant's  own  words,  and  know  the 
utmost  he  could  claim.  The  estate 
is  much  above  the  average  for  im- 
provements.  Nearly  all  the  tenants 
are  very  prosperous.  Payment  of 
rent  is  no  trouble.  Yet  the  whole 
Bum  claimed  by  all  the  tenants 
together  for  improvements  only 
reached  the  total  of  one-and-a-half 
year's  rent  of  the  estate. 

As  no  tenant  could  ever  be  got 
rid  of  in  Ireland  without  a  loss  of 
one-and-a-half  year's  rent  to  the 
landlord,  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ference the  Land  Act  really  made 
in  regard  to  compensation  for  im- 
provements is  plain.  No  wonder  it 
is  complained  that  the  Land  Act 
has  done  nothing  for  the  tenants 
in  this  respect  too :  unless  it  gave  them 
compensation  for  improvements  they 
did  not  make,  and  which  do  not  exist, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  why  the 
organs  of  the  tenants  now  say,  and 
truly,  that  the  Act  has  made  very  lit- 
tle difference  to  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  capricious  evictions  and  misap- 
propriations of  tenants'  improve- 
ments were  very  few.  The  Act  has 
stopped  those  few ;  and  the  exaggera- 
tions on  which  the  Act  was  based  now 
appear  in  their  true  light.  A  new  cry 
is  therefore  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants,  as  if,  because  the  Land  Act 
has  made  small  difference  to  most  of 
them,  Parliament  was  bound  to  give 
them  some  other  benefit  instead. 
This  time  they  ask  that  the  land- 
owner shall  be  prevented  bylaw  from 
increasing  the  rent  of  a  farm,  how- 
ever low  it  may  be,  without  the 
decree  of  a  court  or  a  jnry  of  tenants 
and  that  the  tenant  shall  be  at 
liberty  always  to  sell  his  farm  to 
the  highest  bidder,  subject  to  the  rent 
payable  to  the  owner. 

All  who  know  anything  of  landed 
property  can  see  at  once  that  this 
means  simply  to  take  the  reversion 
from  the  present  owner  and  give  it 
to  the  tenant.  A  tenant  who  has 
agreed  for  a  lease  or  for  a  yearly 
occupation  of  a  farm  is  not  only  to 
get  that  which  he  contracted  for, 
but  much  more  besides,  without  any 
payment,  and  which  he  can  sell  for 
a  large  sum ;  and  the  owner  to 
whom  it  now  belongs,  and  who 
could  sell  it  for  the  same  sum,  is 
to  be  deprived  of  it  compulsorily. 
This  is  simple  confiscation  of  the 
reversion.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  truth  of  those  who  say  such 
a  proceeding  will  be  no  loss  to  the 
owners  of  estates  ?  Some  who  so 
assert  are  lawyers.  It  is  a  mere 
falsehood,  such  as  I  spoke  of.  The 
Land  Act  itself  is  conclusive  proof 
that  no  Government  this  country  is 
ever  likely  to  have  would  venture, 
in  however  great  time  of  excitement, 
on  taking  away  that  which  belongs 
to  one  man  and  giving  it  to  another. 
The  principle  of  the  Land  Act  was 
that  the  tenants  had  acquired  cer- 
tain equitable  rights  by  custom  and 
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purchase,  and  their  own  outlay  of 
money,  and  it  was  proper  these 
should  be  secured  to  them  by  law. 
If  the  interests  of  the  public  make 
it  necessary  for  the  Skate  to  de- 
prive anyone  of  that  which  belongs 
to  him  (as  of  reversions),  all  know 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  this 
can  honestly  be  done,  viz.  by  pur- 
chase. And  whoever  gets  such 
things  as  belong  to  another  has  to 
pay  for  them.  But  paying  is  not 
at  all  what  the  tenants  seek. 

The  untruth  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  such  proposals  as 
this  is,  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
characters  both  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland.  It  is  certain 
neither  have  done  what  they  ought 
to  have  done  to  the  land,  else  it 
would  be  in  a  better  state  than  it 
now  is  in.  And  the  real  nature  of 
the  argument  is,  that  because  many 
landlords  have  been  guilty  of 
neglect,  it  is  justifiable  to  deprive 
good  and  bad  landlords  alike  of 
what  belongs  to  them,  and  to  give 
it  to  the  tenants,  who  are  at  least 
as  bad  as  the  landlords,  in  the  hope 
they  may  make  a  better  use  of  it. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  work  to 
be  done — the  work  of  improvement 
of  the  land  in  Ireland  —  is  so 
great  that  nothing  less  than  all  the 
available  capital,  both  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  for  some  generations, 
can  effect  it.  The  proof  of  this 
will  presently  appear,  when  I 
describe  what  has  been  done. 
Hitherto  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  done  is  the  chief  cause  of 
error. 

Though  many  Irish  landowners 
have  been  neglectful,  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  per- 
manent improvements  that  have 
been  carried  out  have  been  done  by 
landowners.  Of  the  small  pro- 
portion that  have  been  done  by 
tenants,  much  the  larger  part  has 
been  building  better  houses,  witK 
the  partial  help  of  their  landlords, 
who  very  commonly  pay  for  timber 
or  slate  and  lime,  or  all  three  (the 


chief  items  that  cost  money  out  of 
pocket).     This  has  long  been  done 
on  numbers  of  estates  where  few 
other    improvements     have    been 
carried  out.     But    there  are  also 
many  estates  on  which  far  greater 
improvements  have  been  made  by 
their  owners.     The   loans  granted 
by  Government  for  land  improve- 
ment since  the  famine  amount  to 
two-and-a-half  millions,  chiefly  for 
draining,     besides     one-and-a-half 
millions  for  arterial  draining — four 
millions  in  all.      But   the  amount 
spent  in  similar  improvements  by 
landowners  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources   is    many  times    the  sum 
borrowed  from   Government.    My 
own  case  is  an  illustration.     I  bor- 
rowed   i,oooZ.    from    Government 
during;  the  famine.     I  have  spent 
25,000^.  in  land  improvements;  a 
steady  outlay  of  800Z.  to  i,oooZ.  per 
annum  for   over   thirty  years   on 
4, 000  acres.    Yet  I  have  not  nearly 
done  what  is  needed.     It  is  only 
when  anyone  comes  practically  to 
improve  an  estate  in  the  backward 
condition  so  many  Irish  estates  are 
in  that  he  knows  what  the  work 
is.     Everything   has    to    be    done 
from  the  pigstye  upwards.     There 
is  often  talk  as  if  Irish  tenants  had 
brought  the  land  from  an  unpro- 
ductive state  of  nature  into  a  state 
of  productiveness  of  mnch  value. 
The  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  they 
have  exhausted  to  the  utmost,  by 
repeated    cropping    for    centuries, 
with   little  or  no    manuring,  and 
often  by  burning    the  surface,  be- 
sides   all    nature    had     before  ac- 
cumulated  in   the    soil.      My    ex- 
perience is  clear  that  the  land  which 
pays  best  for  improvement  is  that 
which  was  so  wet  the  tenants  could 
not  crop  and  exhaust  it.     Land  ex- 
hausted, as  much  of  the  dry  land 
is,  needs  years  of  outlay  in  manure 
to  recover  any  moderate  fertility, 
as  all  practical  farmers  will  see. 

Such  exhaustion  is  just  what  has 
happened  in  America  and  other 
countries  where  the  principles  of 
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good  farming  have  been  disregarded. 
I  can  remember  thinking,  at  tbe 
time  I  was  beginning  to  improve, 
that  ten  years  of  finch  outlay  as  I 
was  making  would  put  the  estate 
in  reasonably  good  condition.  The 
outlay  has  now  continued  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  I  see  it  will  take 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  all  my 
son's  life,  to  put  the  estate  in 
proper  order.  I  have  already  said 
everything  had  to  be  done — not 
only  draining  and  reclamation  of 
waste,  but  roads,  fences  (endless 
old  fences  to  be  removed,  and  new 
ones,  that  will  really  fence,  to  be 
made),  buildings  of  all  sorts  (with 
the  rare  exception  of  one  here  and 
there),  gates,  and  all  else.  Besides, 
much  of  the  land  was  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion  from  previous  ill- 
use,  that  only  a  series  of  manuring 
and  good  farming  could  bring  it 
into  an  average  state.  This  is  the 
case  with  tbe  more  distant  parts 
of  the  farms  even  of  thriving 
tenants.  The  manuring  has  been 
only  of  some  fields  near  the  house 
that  gave  least  trouble. 

Although  the  outlay  by  some 
landowners  has  been  so  consider- 
able, even  a  cursory  traveller 
through  Ireland  can  see  how  back- 
ward  still  is  the  condition  of  most 
parts  of  the  land,  and  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  it.  Those 
who  understand  land  in  England 
are  aware  how  large  a  part  of  the 
fee-simple  value  of  most  estates  re- 
presents the  outlay  of  capital  in 
these  visible  improvements— drains, 
roads,  fences,  buildings,  <fec.  Yet 
it  is  notorious  that  even  in  England 
a  very  much  further  outlay  of 
capital  still  is  needed  for  such 
things.  In  Ireland  hitherto  nearly 
all  that  has  been  spent  on  such  im- 
provements has  been  spent  by  the 
landowners.  Their  outlay  on  im- 
provements is  going  on  still,  whilst 
the  outlay  by  tenants  is  yearly 
growing  less,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing wages  of  labourers.  What 
improved  farming  there  is  among 


tenants  is  the  effect  of  the  example 
of  the  landowners  and  their  Scotch 
bailiffs.  When  I  began  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  was  not  a  turnip 
grown  on  the  estate,  nor  any  clover, 
except  patches  as  large  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  A  Scotchman  had 
to  be  sent  to  teach  their  growth, 
and  much  else  done  to  stop  in 
part  the  advancing  ruin  from  ex- 
haustive crops  and  no  food  for 
stock.  The  present  better  state  of 
things  has  been  caused  by  the 
famine,  primarily,  and  by  the 
example  since  of  the  landowners. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  through  and 
seen  the  process  as  I  have  done  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  causes. 

The  assumption  now  is  that  the 
capital  of  the  landowners  can  bo 
dispensed  with  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  their 
knowledge  and  intelligence  as  well, 
whether  personal  or  drawn  from 
the  best  farmed  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  The  tenants,  it 
is  said,  are  able  to  do  all  for 
themselves. 

Such  a  view  only  needs  to  be 
put  forth  in  plain  words.  It  can 
gain  attention  only  from  such  as 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  whole  capital  of  the  ten- 
ants, if  applied  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, could  not  do  a  tenth  part  of 
what  is  wanted.  The  capital  of 
the  tenants  is  not  near  enough  for 
manuring  alone  the  land  they  hold, 
if  nothing  more  was  wanted.  There 
are  about  15^  millions  of  acres  of 
cultivated  land  in  Ireland.  The 
total  deposits  in  all  the  banks  in 
Ireland  in  1875  were  under  30 
millions,  and  in  Savings  Banks  under 
2i  millions  =  32^  millions.  It  is 
certain  much  of  this  does  not  be- 
long to  tenants.  Thirteen  millions 
has  been  often  stated  as  the  amount 
of  the  savings  of  tenants.  Let 
anyone  add  what  he  likes  for  the 
sum  tenants  may  have  otherwise. 
Let  him  deduct  what  he  likes  for 
the  number  of  acres   out  of    15^ 
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millions  occupied  by  landowners 
(half  a  million  would  be  a  large  de- 
duction), and  then  let  him  reckon 
how  far  tenants'  capital  would  go 
in  manuring  the  rest.  It  would  be 
little  over  il.  per  acre  on  the  whole. 
The  amount  really  needed  would 
be  over  5Z.  per  acre,  for  each  ma- 
nuring alone,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  at  intervals  of  say  five  years. 
Let  it  be  further  remembered  that 
money  laid  out  judiciously  in 
manuring  often  returns  in  from 
two  to  five  years  and  pays  20  per 
cent. — a  return  of  10  per  cent, 
may  be  surely  reckoned  on ;  whilst 
money  spent  in  permanent  improve- 
ments of  land  pays  well  if  it  re- 
turns 5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Manuring  is  only  one  of  the 
proper  improvements  for  which 
tenants'  capital  is  required.  Better 
stock  and  implements,  more  and 
better  paid  labour,  all  need  a  large 
expenditure  of  capital  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  manuring.  It  is  a  fact 
of  great  significance  that  tenants 
now  hardly  ever  keep  a  good  la- 
bourer. They  grudge  the  needful 
wages,  and  only  employ,  at  low 
wages,  the  worst  of  the  labourers, 
who  are  dear  at  any  price,  and  are 
physically  unable  to  do  a  fair  day's 
work,  or  anything  except  light 
jobbing.  The  good  labourers  are 
employed  by  the  landowners,  or 
work  about  towns,  where  wages 
are  better. 

I  believe  it  is  strictly  demon- 
strable that  to  turn  the  present  land- 
owners into  annuitants,  and  make 
the  tenants  owners  of  their  farms, 
would  not  only  be  most  injurious  to 
the  country  (especially  to  the  la- 
bourers), but  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  for  the  tenants  them- 
selves. The  visible  improvements 
needed  by  the  land  have  to  be  done 
by  some  one.  By  no  skill  can  they 
be  done  at  better  profit  than  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  laid  out.  If 
the  tenant  has  the  capital  to  do 
them,  he  can  make  much  more  out 
of  it  by  spending  it  on  manure  and 


better  farming ;  and  if  he  borrows 
the  capital  for  improvements,  it  is 
sure  to  cost  him,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, much  more  than  5  per  cent. 

But  the  case  is  much  stronger 
than  this.     There  are  few  tenants 
at  present  who    have    either  the 
knowledge  or  skill  or  the  qualities 
needed  for  laying  out  capital  to  ad- 
vantage.     Ignorance  and  idleness 
and  want  of  energy  are  the  faults 
of  all  but  a  small  minority.    The 
farming  is  almost  always  done  too 
late,  and  carelessly,  to  a  degree  that 
much  interferes  with  the  profit,  both 
from  crop  and  stock,  whilst  it  would 
have  cost  no  more  to  do  it  rightly 
and  in  the  time.     I  have  repeatedly 
known,  when  land    has    been  re- 
claimed   by  the   owner,   that   the 
tenant  was  unable  to  do  the  plough- 
ing and  cultivation  needful  for  crop- 
ping it.  The  state  of  the  case  is  just 
what  is  found  in  every  backward 
country.     To  call  Irish  tenants  far- 
mers in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  used  of  the  tenants  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  is  a  misuse  of 
the   word.     The  knowledge  of  all 
but  a  small  minority  is  little  more 
than  how  to  grow  a  crop  of  lazy- 
bed  potatoes  and  some  inferior  com 
afterwards.      Even   their   stock  is 
usually  very  badly  managed. 

Yet  it  is  men  in  this  state  of 
ignorance,  and  with  the  limited 
capital  I  have  mentioned,  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  substantial 
owners  gratis  of  all  the  land  in 
the  country,  and  to  trust  to  them  to 
do  all  improvements,  and  raise  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  and  develop  the  industry  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
permanent  improvements  paying  5 
per  cent,  on  their  cost  make  a  fair 
return  to  the  landlord.  Such  out- 
lay is  steadily  going  on,  though  not 
so  fast  as  is  desirable.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  hasten  it  and  enlarge 
it.  The  total  sum  required  to  be 
thus  laid  out  cannot  be  less  than 
10I.  per  acre — 150  millions  of  capi- 
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tal  on  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  and 
perhaps  very  much.  more. 

The  figures  I  have  stated  aro 
only  approximations,  to  enable  it  to 
be  realised  how  very  large  the  sum 
to  be  laid  out  is,  and  so  how  great 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  are. 
!  I  think  few  can  doubt  that  there 

I  is  need  for  all  the  capital,  and  all 
!  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants  for  genera. 
tions,  to  improve  the  Irish  soil. 
Neither  class  can  do  without  the 
other,  and  the  true  and  right  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  for  tenants  to  use 
their  capital  in  good  farming  and 
manuring,  and  leave  to  landowners 
the  permanent  improvements,  which 
can  pay  only  a  moderate  interest  on 
the  outlay,  and  that  this  course  will 
yield  the  most  profit  to  both  classes. 
A  common,  and  positive  assertion, 
however,  remains,  that  rents  in  Ire- 
land are  very  high.  This,  too,  is 
absolutely  untrue. 

The  Ordnance  valuation  of  Ire- 
land was  made  about  1840.  The 
average  prices  of  farm  produce  in 
twelve  chief  towns  of  Ireland  were 
taken  as  the  basis,  viz.  corn,  butter, 
pork,  beef,  and  mutton.  The  pre- 
sent prices  of  butter,  pork,  beef, 
and  mutton  are  nearly  double  those 
averages,  and  the  price  of  oats 
(the  corn  chiefly  grown)  is  also 
very  much  higher.  The  price  of 
young  stock,  both  sheep  and  cattle,  is 
more  than  double,  as  is  too  the  price 
of  horses.  The  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  all  these  grass-pro- 
ducts, and  relative  decrease  of  corn, 
adds  much  to  the  gain  farmers  are 
making.  In  most  parts  the  Ord- 
nance valuation  at  the  time  it  was 
made  was  notoriously  from  15  to 
25  per  cent,  below  the  fair  letting 
value. 

Yet  rents  have  so  far  risen  very 
little,  not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  price  of  farm  produce. 
An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
rent  is  looked  on  as  a  large  and 
sufficient  rise  by  the  sthTest  land- 
owners.   Very  few  get  it. 


When  this  rise  in  the  value  of 
farm  produce  is  urged,  the  only 
answer  attempted  is,  that  the  wages 
of  labour  have  risen  too.  This  is 
true.  But  very  little  labour  is 
needed  for  raising  grass-products, 
and  as  a  fact  all,  except  the  larger 
farmers,  holding  100  acres  and  up- 
wards, manage  mainly  now  with 
the  labour  of  their  own  families, 
and  only  cultivate  as  much  as  the 
strength  of  these  permits.  It  is  a 
curious  and  remarkable  change. 
But  in  fact  the  rise  in  wages  is  only 
an  excuse.  The  work  done  is  not 
dearer  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
wages  paid  for  doing  it.  The  in- 
creased knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
farmers  (for  in  spite  of  their  still 
great  backwardness,  there  is  some 
increased  skill  and  knowledge,  as  in 
growing  a  few  turnips  for  winter 
food,  less  frequently  repeated  corn 
crops,  somewhat  better  manuring) 
much  more  than  make  up  for  the 
higher  wages,  and  the  use  and 
cheapness  of  artificial  manures  are 
a  great  advantage  too.  The  in- 
creased price  of  produce  is  thus,  in 
most  part,  a  clear  gain. 

Another  proof  of  the  increased 
value  of  land  is  seen  in  the  increas- 
ing extent  that  the  smaller  class  of 
landowners  (say,  up  to  5,000  acres) 
are  farming  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  certain  owners  would  not  keep 
land  on  their  own  hands  unless 
more  was  thus  made  than  by  letting 
it.  In  truth,  many  of  us  are  mak- 
ing largely  by  so  farming  on  our 
own  account.  For  one,  I  can  say 
that  I  find  it  a  very  profitable  way 
of  managing  land,  and  for  years  I 
have  made  a  net  return  from  about 
1 ,000  acres  in  hand,  of  double  the 
rent  I  should  have  got  from  ten- 
ants, whilst  the  land  at  the  same 
time  is  steadily  improving  in  con- 
dition, and  promises  a  still  better 
return  in  future  years.  My  ac- 
counts have  been  very  accurately 
kept  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  point.  Mine 
is  no  exceptional  case  ;    the  profits 
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of  all  holding  land  in  the  same  way 
are  as  good,  in  proportion  as  they 
understand  the  business  of  farming, 
and  farm  well.  The  condition  of 
the  few  tenants  who  farm  even 
moderately  well  is  a  clear  evidence 
to  the  same  effect. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the 
memory  of  anyone  living  when 
Irish  tenants  were  making  so  much 
money,  or  rents  so  well  paid.  The 
great  prices  given  for  the  occupancy 
of  farms  held  under  the  Ulster 
Tenant  Right  is  another  clear  proof 
of  the  same.  When  fifteen  to  twenty 
years'  rent  is  paid  for  the  right  of 
occupation  again  and  again,  it  is 
quite  clear  it  can  only  be  becanse 
the  rent  to  which  the  farm  is  liable 
is  very  low,  and  there  is  a  large 
saleable  profit  to  the  tenant  over 
and  above  the  rent.  Nothing  else 
could  explain  the  continuance    of 


such  prices.  One  foolish  purchaser 
might,  no  doubt,  be  fonnd  willing 
to  give  more  than  the  value,  bat  it 
could  not  go  on  for  long. 

What  I  have  said  does  not  apply 
to  Ulster,  where  a  quite  different 
system  grew  up  with  the  consent, 
and  often  assistance,  of  the  land- 
owners. A  large  proportion  of  the 
tenants  of  Ulster  had  bought  their 
farms  under  the  Tenant  Right  cus- 
tom with  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lords, and  could  not  justly,  there- 
fore, be  deprived  of  what  they  had 
paid  for.  The  tenants  in  other 
parts  who  have  paid  nothing  have 
no  shadow  of  claim  to  such  a  right. 
Neither  does  what  I  have  said  apply 
to  the  very  limited  class  of  tenants 
of  large  farms.  These  are  in  the 
same  position  as  farmers  of  like  ex- 
tent in  England  and  Scotland. 

W.  Bence  Jones. 
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THE  rise  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  and  the  wonderful  deve- 
lopment of  our  Australasian  colonies, 
may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the 
principal  canses  of  the  comparative 
political  obscurity  into  which  our 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  have 
gradaally  sunk.  But,  even  politi- 
cally, their  importance  has  not  ex- 
pired,  and  their  sometime  diversity 
of  local  government  has  been  of  no 
inconsiderable  value  in  solving  con- 
stitutional problems  elsewhere. 

Tbe  oldest  of  these  colonies  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  never  changed  masters, 
bnt  has,  from  first  to  last,  been 
subject  to  the  British  Crown,  is 
Barbados — the  most  'windward,'  or 
easterly,  island  in  the  archipelago, 
being  situated  in  130  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
59°  37'  W.  long.  -It  is  scarcely  21 
miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth, 
with  an  area  of  106,470  acres,  and 
a  population  of  not  less  than  180,000. 
With  St. Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
and  St.  Lucia  it  is  included  in  the 
I      group  of  the  '  Windward  Islands.' 

On  its  western  side  the  general 
aspect  of  Barbados  is  not  unlike 
that  of  parts  of  the  Sussex  coast,  but 
it  gradually  rises  in  a  richly  culti- 
vated inclined  plane,  until,  on  its 
eastern  shores,  bold  bluffs,  or 
'edges,'  as  they  would  be  called  in 
Staffordshire,  such  as  that  of  Hackle- 
stone's  Cliffy  tower  above  the  narrow 
belt  of  verdure  between  them  and 
the  sea.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island,  however,  and  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Lucy,  the  character  of 
grandeur  which  the  scenery  presents 
cannot  well  be  surpassed.  Here 
the  coralline  cliffs,  rising  in  some 
places  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  are 
exposed  to  the  booming  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  which,   even  in  fine 


weather,  strike  against  them  with  an 
astounding  din,  and  sometimes  send 
wreaths  of  spray  to  the  plain  above. 
Midway  down  these  precipices,  and 
only  approachable  by  a  perilous 
natural  ladder,  is  a  gallery  of 
caverns — called  by  the  inhabitants 
•  The  Animal  Flower  Caves,'  from  a 
beautiful  species  of  zoophyte  found 
in  them — the  entrance  into  which  is 
attended  with  much  danger,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  but  rarely 
visited.1 

But  Barbados  is  not  without  its 
softer  beauties ;  although,  for  the 
most  part,  denuded  of  those  leafy 
coverts  which,  in  the  other  islands, 
perpetuate  the  system  of  squat- 
ting, and  with  an  artificial  soil  too 
costly  to  be  restored  to  nature, 
there  are  still  to  bo  seen  bits  of 
charming  landscape,  where  wild 
flowers  may  be  gathered.  We  find 
picturesque  parish  churches — as, 
for  instance,  that  of  St.  James, 
'bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees' — 
which  recall  to  the  mind  their  proto- 
types in  rural  England ;  while  such 
a  lordly  Elizabethan  house  as  that 
of  St.  Nicholas  would  demand  our 
admiration  anywhere. 

4  Yarico's  Pond '  is  also  a  pretty 
spot,  and  claims  an  additional  in- 
terest as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
story,  so  affectingly  told  in  Addi- 
son's Spectator,  of  Inkle's  perfidy. 
Another  place  of  interest  is  '  Christ 
Church,'  famous  in  the  literature  of 
•  spiritualism.'  And  yet  another 
is  the  parish  church  of  St.  John, 
where,  many  years  ago,  was  found 
the  vault  of  Ferdinand,  the  son  of 
Theodore  Palroologus,  representa- 
tive of  the  great,  but  now  extinct, 
imperial  house  which  fell  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  Ferdinand  lived 
in    Barbados    in    the    seventeenth 
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century,  and  was  nothing  more  dig- 
nified than  a  road  surveyor. 

During  the  seventeenth  century 
this  island  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able political  importance,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  its  own  local  records, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  from  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, and  from  the  pages  of  Ligon, 
Oldmixon,  Schomburgk,  and  others. 

It  owes  more  to  man,  and  less  to 
nature,  than  most  of  the  Antilles, 
and  a  glance  at  its  past  history 
may  be  found  useful  in  view  of  more 
recent  events. 

The  exact  date  of  the  discovery 
of  Barbados  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
first  indicated  in  charts  of  the  year 
1600.  It  was  earliest  visited  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  found  it  uninha- 
bited and  named  it  Los  Barbados, 
The  Bearded,  from  the  trees  fringing 
parts  of  the  coast. 

In  1625  Sir  William  Gourteen, 
a  London  merchant,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  a  grant  of  the  island, 
fitted  out  two  ships,  one  only  of 
which,  however,  arrived  at  Barba- 
dos with  about  thirty  persons,  who 
formed  a  settlement  at  James'  Town, 
and  elected  Captain  William  Deane 
governor.  Two  years  later  another 
settlement  was  made  under  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  next  year  sixty-four  im- 
migrants arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
and  founded  the  present  capital  of 
Bridgetown. 

In  1629  the  island  was  divided 
into  eleven  parishes,  a  council  of  as 
many  members  was  formed,  a  chan- 
cery court  established,  and  Barba- 
dos declared  to  be — not  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands.  Seven  years  after- 
wards the  English  inhabitants  num- 
bered six  thousand,  and  the  sugar 
cane  is  said  to  have  been  then  first  in- 
troduced by  a  Captain  Holdip  from 
Guinea.  In  1649  the  Royalist  re- 
fugees began  to  arrive;  and  Bar- 
bados refused  in  the  following  year 
to  submit  to  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment; but  in  1652,  after  a  vigorous 


defence,  under  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  the  island  capitulated  to 
Sir  George  Ayscue  (Blake's  great 
rival),  when  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Government  should  consist  of  a 
Governor,  Council,  and  House  of 
Assembly,  a  constitution  which  has 
existed  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  defensive  force  of  the  island 
at  this  period  comprised  10,000  foot 
and  2,000  horse.  The  following 
year  it  was  proposed  to  make  Bar- 
bados a  free  State,  but  the  design 
was  almost  immediately  abandoned. 
In  1656  the  Christian  population 
had  increased  to  25,000.  Shortly 
afterwards,  and  again  still  later  in 
the  century,  certain  enactments 
were  passed  by  the  local  legislature 
relative  to  the  Nonconformists  and 
Irish,  which  mark  the  peculiar  feel- 
ing  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  question  of  Church  and  State. 
Two  years  after  the  Restoration 
the  proprietary  Government  of 
Lords  Carlisle  and  Willoughby  was 
abolished,  and  the  island  annexed  to 
the  Crown,  and  so  rapidly  had  the 
colony  progressed  that  in  1683 
there  were  not  fewer  than  358  sugar 
works  in  operation. 

In  17 10  was  founded  the  present 
Codrington  College,  which  has  since 
had  so  great  an  influence  in  pre- 
serving the  essentially  Protestant 
and  Anglican  character  of  Bar- 
bados. 

In  1 780  the  island  was  devastated 
by  a  hurricane,  which  caused  an 
immense  loss  of  life.  This  was 
followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  a 
disastrous  *  shifting  of  land ;'  while 
the  years  1795  an<^  r79^  were 
marked  respectively  by  a  destrnc- 
tive  inundation  and  a  great  fire  in 
the  capital. 

It  may  be  observed  that  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies extensive  emigrations  took 
place  to  Jamaica,  which  island  re- 
quired the  well-known  agricultural 
skill  of  the  Barbadians  to  develop 
her  natural  resources;  and  it  may 
even  now  be  a  matter  for  regret 
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that  this  policy    fell    into   desue- 
tude. 

In  1824  Barbados  was  erected 
into  a  diocese.  Nothing  of  endur- 
ing importance  occurred  after  this, 
until  1 83 1,  when  one  of  the  greatest 
hurricanes  visited  the  island,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  not  only  was  there 
a  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
but  many  of  the  local  records  were 
destroyed. 

In  1833  slavery  was  abolished, 
and  a  police  force  established ;  but 
tbe  island  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  much  affected  by  the  former 
radical  change  as  was  the  case  in 
Jamaica;  for,  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  population  in  1839  (i35»939)» 
labour  was  never  scarce,  nor  was  ab- 
senteeism carried  to  any  injurious 
extent. 

In  1854  the  epidemic  of  oholora 
carried  off  17,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  six  years  later  occurred  a  de- 
structive fire  in  Bridgetown. 

Throughout  their  island  story  it 
is  remarkable  with  what  energy 
the  Barbadians  have  invariably  re- 
trieved their  losses;  and  hurricanes 
aod  epidemics,  fires  and  inundations, 
have  failed  to  check  the  progress 
of  tbe  colony,  until  at  the  present 
moment  its  natural  resources  are 
admitted  to  be  incapable  of  further 
development ;  while  the  population 
continues  to  increase  at  a  rate  that 
causes  the  greatest  anxiety.  That 
which  would  be  a  blessing  elsewhere 
is,  in  so  contracted  an  area,  apolitical 
danger,  yet  one  which  might  easily 
be  averted,  without  having  recourse 
to  radical  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  its  Government.  There 
is  probably  no  other  colonial  pos- 
session which  has  given  so  little 
trouble  to  the  mother  country, 
and  '  it  has  always  furnished  gen- 
tlemen of  position  and  intelligence ' 
to  represent  its  interests — an  asser- 
tion fully  justified,  if  we  are  to 
regard  honours  as  the  reward  of 
merit,  by  a  reference  to  the  peerage 
and  baronetage,  present,  dormant, 
and  extinct. 


But  for  some  years  past  we  have 
been  entering  upon  a  new  order  of 
things ;  and  many  changes,  good  in 
themselves,  may  not  always  be  suit- 
able for  all  communities  alike. 

Barbados  has  always  prided  her- 
self on  her  loyalty,  and  on  being 
'  more  English '  than  the  other 
West  Indian  islands,  and  she  is 
familiarly  called  by  her  own  people 
'Little  England.'  Not  only  has 
she  been  pre-eminently  English — 
she  has  also  been  pre-eminently 
Protestant,  and  has  alike  held  aloof 
from  the  democratic  influences  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  of  a 
religious  character  which  might 
have  affected  her  from  the  adjacent 
Anglo-French  islands ;  while,  unlike 
Jamaica,  she  has  not  been  exposed, 
in  her  black  population,  to  the  do- 
mination of  a  complex  class  of 
ideas,  in  which  tbe  sympathy  of  race 
may  be  made  subservient  (although 
not  openly)  to  the  ambition  of  a 
Church. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  '  Crom- 
well's Conquest,'  as  our  largest 
West  Indian  island  has  been  some- 
times called,  we  find  that  Jamaica 
has  never  maintained  either  an 
exclusively  English  nor  a  strictly 
Anglican  character.  It  was  largely 
colonised  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
as  well  as  by  emigrants  from 
America,  and  the  various  other 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
Nonconformists  at  an  early  period 
formed  missions  in  it ;  the  Jews 
added  their  influence  under  the 
patronage  of  Catherine  of  Braganza ; 
and  even  the  Roman  Catholics 
sought,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
to  re-establish  their  Church  in  a 
familiar  island,  and  one  which 
seemed  to  afford  many  other  facili- 
ties in  addition  to  the  fact  that, 
under  the  earlier  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  Church  had  possessed 
there  many  rich  endowments,  after 
she  had  succeeded  in  extirpating  the 
heretical  aborigines. 

The  attempt,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful, was  not  renewed  for  nearly 
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two  hundred  years  on  anything  like 
an  ambitious  scale. 

At  length  there  was  a  revolt, 
which  Governor  Eyre  'stamped 
out.'  The  House  of  Assembly  ab- 
rogated itself,  and  the  island  be- 
came a  prize  for  Churches  to  con- 
tend for.  Then  came  what,  in  the 
abstract,  appeared  to  be  only  rea- 
sonable— disestablishment  and  dis- 
endo wment ;  and  immediately  after, 
in  1873,  *ae  enactment  of  Law 
XXXVII.,  'to  encourage  Maltese 
immigration.' 

'Attention,'  says  the  Governor 
in  his  report,  was  attracted  to  this 
subject  by  a  communication  from 
the  chairman  of  the  West  India 
Committee  in  London  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
by  a  correspondence  between  two 
Jamaica  proprietors  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Malta.' 

Under  the  law  in  question  special 

Srivileges  were  accorded  to  these 
laltese,  as  likely  to  form  a  superior, 
and  possibly  in  the  end  a  more 
influential,  class  of  labourers  in  the 
community.  They  were  to  receive 
wages  at  a  higher  rate  than  other 
immigrants,  to  be  provided  with 
detached  cottages,  and  a  cottage 
for  a  chapel  was  to  be  set  apart  by 
employers  for  them,  while  a  capi- 
tation tax  was  to  be  levied  on 
the  employers  for  •  the  services  of 
Italian  priests.' 

•  An  objection,'  continues  the 
Governor,  '  has  been  taken  by 
several  persons  to  the  provision  for 
chapels  and  priests,  on  the  ground 
....  that  it  conferred  exceptional 
privileges  on  labourers  who  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ....  a 
course  which  appeared  to  the  ob- 
jectors inconsistent  with  religious 
equality  and  the  principle  of  dis- 
endo wment.'  But  the  objection, 
logical  as  it  may  seem  to  many, 
was  overruled  and  *  not  considered 
to  be  valid.' 


This  desire  to  obtain  for  Jamaica 
the  benefit  of  Maltese  immigrants, 
with  their  priests,  was  all  the  more 
unintelligible  as,  at  the  same  time, 
much  nearer,  and  at  infinitely  less 
expense,  the  redundant  population 
of  Barbados  was  available,  and  re- 
quired only  similar  material  induce- 
ments to  settle  in  the  larger  island. 
But  the  report  of  the  Agent-General 
of  Immigration,  referred  to  by  the 
Governor,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  importation  of  these  Maltese 
was  not  called  for  by  the  state  of 
the  labour  market,  as  was  amply 
apparent  by  the  numbers  (about 
12,000)  and  prosperous  condition 
of  the  East  Indian  coolies,  some  of 
whom,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  had  already  attained  to  the 
position  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
and  at  least  one  of  their  class  had 
even  paid  as  much  as  600Z.  for  a 
4  pen  '  or  farm. 

But  many  have  asked,  '  Are  not 
these  Maltese  settlements  virtually 
Roman  Catholic  missions  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Government?' 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  most 
powerful  arguments  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  are  so  feeble 
that  the  scheme  must  be  attributed 
to  some  other  motive  than  the  simple 
desire  to  obtain  from  Malta  emi- 
grants ( accustomed  to  agricultural 
work  in  a  very  hot  climate,'  and 
who  would  take  readily  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  staple  products  of  the 
West  Indies.  All  which  conditions, 
be  it  observed,  would  have  probably 
been  better  fulfilled  by  the  already 
acclimatised,  specially  skilled,  and 
perhaps  more  loyal  Barbadian. 

Passing  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Anglo-French  islands,  in  these 
we  find  that  the  population  always 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  remain, 
Roman  Catholic ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  *  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  under  Government 
are  held  by  Roman  Catholics.'1  But 
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the  rally  curious  fact  to  ascertain 
would  be,  how  many  Protestants  in 
such  islands  hold  office ;  and,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  how  many  Roman 
Catholics  are  similarly  provided  for 
in  what,  setting  aside  Barbados, 
are  generally  accounted  Protestant 
islands.  Nor  would  such  an  enquiry 
be  without  its  interest  to  the  general 
public,  always  jealous  of  the  exercise 
of  patronage ;  fornot  only  in  the  West 
Indies,  bnt  even  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  in  offices  of 
trost  and  control  bears  no  relation 
to  their  respective  numbers  in  the 
general  population,  a  fact  highly 
creditable  to  the  former,  but  still 
unaccountable  on  any  ground  of 
educational  or  other  advantages. 

We  have  already  seen  what  *  re- 
ligious equality  '  means  in  Jamaica. 
And  while  those  who  do  not  recog- 
nise the  grounds  for  the  widespread 
suspicion  may  lay  a  stress  on  the 
solitary  fact  that  one  convent  in  the 
Leeward  Islands  has  recently  been 
closed,  we  are  not  informed  how 
many  are  still  flourishing  and  how 
many  have  been  founded  since  then. 
Against  this  solitary  instance  of 
imputed  failure  we  find,  in  the  .re- 
port of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
St  Kitts,  a  highly  suggestive  refe- 
rence to  Acts  7  and  13  of  1874,  re- 
specting disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  passage :  *  If  any  of  the 
places  of  worship  or  houses  remain 
unused  for  more  than  one  year,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to 
resume  possession  and  apply  them 
to  any  religious  or  educational  pur- 
pose.9  Under  certain  contingencies 
which  might  arise  in  St.  Kitts  or 
any  other  island,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  direction  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  governor  would  lie  in 
appropriating  such  escheats. 

It  can  scarcely  be  called  antici- 
pating evils  when  one  merely 
speculates  on  circumstances  that 
do  not,  primd  facie,  explain  them- 
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selves,  and  all  of  which  alike  seem 
to  have  an  obscure  tendency  in  one 
direction.  In  the  official  reports  of 
the  governors  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  for  some  years  past,  while 
we  find  ample  statistical  details  on 
every  other  subject,  there  is,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  most  re- 
markable reticence  on  so  instructive 
a  point  as  the  relative  proportion 
of  religious  denominations  in  the 
various  insular  populations,  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  understand  the  fall 
force  of  Lord  Kimberley's  recent 
observation  on  the  riots  in  Barba- 
dos that  there  appeared  to  be  '  some- 
thing behind  the  question  itself.' 

It  is  a  favourite  modern  iriaxim 
that  the  subject  of  creeds  should  be 
kept  apart  from  politics;  but  as 
most  creeds  are  closely  bound  up 
with  politics,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  currency  of  an  idea  so  ob- 
viously unpractical.  Certainly  it 
was  to  the  ( Godringtonian  clergy  of 
Barbados,'  through  the  bishop,  that 
the  accomplished  author  of  22e- 
searches  on  the  Powers  of  Numbers 
(Mr.  Pope  Hennessy)  lately  applied 
for  assistance  in  restoring  peace. 

With  Jamaica  in  view,  and  aided 
by  a  sympathising  majority  in  the 
adjacent  islands,  which  retain  many 
traces  of  their  earlier  French  or 
Spanish  origin,  the  work  of  pro- 
pagandism  in  a  colony  so  obnoxious 
as  Barbados  would  naturally  be  a 
principal  object  to  which  the  efforts 
of  propagandists  would  be  directed, 
and  they  would  aim  at  linking  its 
political  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
former.  The  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion would  probably  be  to  encourage 
the  desire  for  confederation;  the 
general  principle  of  which  being  re- 
cognised as  good,  any  suggestion  of 
an  exception  to  its  application  would 
probably  be  resented  as  illogical  and 
narrow  -  minded,  and  Archbishop 
Whately,  who  once  condemned  the 
exclusivenes8  of  demanding  *  Barba- 
dos for  the  Barbadians ' — might  be 
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seriously    and    effectively    quoted 
on  the  side  of  confederation. 

Supposing  Buch  a  design  to  be  in 
existence,  in  order  to  understand  its 
working  it  would  be  requisite  to 
analyse  the  contents  of  a  variety  of 
Parliamentary  papers,  which  would 
lead  us  back  to  the  period  of  the  last 
insurrection  (1865)  in  Jamaica, 
when  the  first  indications  of  such  a 
movement  might  be  traced  in  local 
4  disendowment  and  disestablish- 
ment.' These  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  introducing  an  en- 
tirely new  order  of  things.  A 
confederation  of  the  various  groups 
of  islands  would  insensibly  contri- 
bute to  establish,  and  the  abolition 
of  representative  government  would 
still  further  carry  out,  the  end  in 
view. 

Since  1668,  as  already  shown,  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  on  a  large 
scale  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of  in  Jamaica,  although  that  island 
has,  from  its  natural  as  well  as  social 
peculiarities,  been  especially  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  certain  ideas 
that,  so  to  speak,  may  require  nurs- 
ing, and  at  the  proper  moment  she 
might  be  made  an  admirable  base 
cf  operations. 

To  shackle  Barbados,  therefore, 
with  federation ;  to  place  her  in  this 
respect  in  an  inferior  position  rela- 
tively to  the  larger  island ;  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  Constitution;  to 
introduce  strangers  into  her  coun- 
cils, and  to  remodel  the  Codrington 
College,  with  all  its  endowments  of 
scholarships,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  towards  ensuring  ultimate  suc- 
cess. True,  the  Governor  might 
announce  his  advocacy  of  changes 
or  reforms  '  strictly  based  on  the 
traditions  of  the  colony,  and  the 
entire  maintenance  of  political  insti- 
tutions ; '  but  the  scheme  of  confe- 
deration would,  nevertheless,  be  in- 
consistent with  such  a  statement, 
for  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  retain  its  constitution  along  with 
those  other  colonies  which  might  have 
no  representative  institutions.  The 
latter,  under  such    circumstances, 


could  not  join  in  making  laws  for 
Barbados,  while  the  Legislature  of 
Barbados,  by  itself,  could  not  make 
laws  for  the  whole  group.  It  would 
therefore  be  compelled  to  receive  a 
number  of  nominated  members  from 
the  other  colonies,  and  its  entire 
character  would  consequently  be 
changed. 

Whether  or  no  there  can  be  solid 
foundation  for  these  conjectures  it  is 
perhaps  premature  to  assert  posi- 
tively ;  but  we  come  upon  a  series 
of  events,  of  obscure  origin,  a  con- 
sideration of  which  may  probably 
help  to  increase  the  very  faint  light 
that  has  been  permitted  to  the 
public. 

So  far  back  as  the  1st  of  February 
(1876)  the  Governor  of  Barbados 
intimated  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
that,  under  oral  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, he  was  prepared  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  of  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Windward  Islands;  and, 
on  the  3rd  of  March  following,  he 
personally  announced  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  *  appointment  of  a  new 
Privy  Council,  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee, of  three  official  members,  to 
be  his  advisers,  in  respect  of  the  bo- 
siness  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  instead  of  a  single  Council 
[as  before]  which  was  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative.' 

This  bold  measure  seems  scarcely 
to  have  taken  the  House  of  Assembly 
by  surprise,  and  it  listened  with 
attention  to  the  Governor,  who,  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length, 
reviewed  in  unfavourable  terms  the 
state  of  the  island,  its  redundant 
population,  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
orders,  the  lowness  of  wages,  the 
neglect  of  education,  high  paro- 
chial rates,  and  many  other  evils 
rather  invidiously  assumed  to  be 
peculiar  to  Barbados,  but  which 
might  possibly  be  found  to  exist  in 
an  almost  equal  relative  propor- 
tion, not  only  in  the  other  West 
India  islands,  but  even  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  mother  country, 
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and,  in  respect  of  wages,  in  an  aggra- 
vated form  in  British  India.     He 
then  proceeded  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  Barbados  and  the  Straits 
Settlements ;    bnt  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  colonies  have  no 
single  element  in  common,  his  argu- 
ments do  not  appear  to  have  carried 
much  weight.  And,  again,  he  seems 
to  have  felled  to  prove  that  facilities 
for  emigration  could  not  be  provided 
without  confederation.     Lastly,  he 
referred  to  *  grave  misconceptions  * 
on  the  subject  of  his  imputed  design 
to  subvert  representative   institu- 
tions, and  to  make  the  local  treasury 
available  for  general  federation  pur- 
poses.   Bnt  in  the  face  of  the  patent 
fact  that  he  had  just  made  a  breach 
in  the  constitution  his  explanations 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  reassur- 
ing. 

There  were  doubtless  many  falla- 
cies in  the  Governor's  speech,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  consider- 
able truth  in  some  of  his  allega- 
tions. 

The  parochial  taxes  of  Barbados 
are,  in  fact,  not  heavier  than  in  some 
districts  of  London.  Incendiarism 
is  scarcely  so  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  182,000  inhabitants, 
in  an  island  no  larger  than  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  are  lodged  in  wooden 
houses.  Vagrancy  is  common,  but 
in  so  crowded  a  space  in  the  tropics 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
reasonable  scheme  by  which  the 
surplus  popnlation  could  be  penned 
up;  and  although  petty  offences 
may  be  common,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
serious  crimes.  Nor  can  the  rate 
of  wages  be  regarded  as  unprece- 
dented in  an  island  where  little 
clothing  and  fuel  are  required, 
where  lodgings  are  cheap  and  fish 
in  abundance  is  sold  at  prices 
unknown  elsewhere.  Thus  the 
Barbadian  field  labourer  on  lod.  or 
1*.  a  day,  and  the  domestic  servant 
at  22Z.  10*.  a  year,  cannot  in  truth 
he  said  to  be  greatly  depressed, 
when  we  consider  also  that  an  excel- 
lent table  servant  in  India,  who 


feeds  and  clothes  himself,  rarely 
receives  more  than  iZ.  a  month, 
while  coolies  will  be  content  on  4(2. 
or  6d.  a  day  on  the  same  conditions. 

Doubtless  education  is  not  sup- 
plied in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  bnt  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  a  much  worse  state  than  in 
the  other  islands ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Barbadian  negro  is 
everywhere  else  fully  recognised  as 
more  intelligent  than  his  congeners. 

For  most  of  these  evils  direct  and 
frequent  steam  communication  with 
Jamaica,  and  some  others  of  the  large 
colonies,  at  low  rates  for  passage, 
would  probably  be  found  a  far  more 
efficacious  remedy  than  federation ; 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  Barbados 
has,  historically  and  socially,  somo 
claim  to  her  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendent local  government.  The 
argument  that  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence in  war  federation  has  its  advan- 
tages is  incontrovertible,  although 
in  this  special  case  greatly  exagge- 
rated ;  while  as  regards  the  plea  of 
economy,  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Barbados  would  be  no 
practical  gainer.  Therefore  Governor 
Hennessy  was  scarcely  justified  in 
imploring  the  Legislature  not  to 
stand  between  the  people  and  his 
panacea. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  the 
new  political  agitation  was  the  out- 
break, or  *  agrarian  riots,'  as  they 
have  been  erroneously  called,  which 
began  at  Byde  Mill  estate,  in  St. 
George's  parish,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  1 8th  of  April,  and  *  at  one  time 
caused  some  little  apprehension  even 
among  the  few,'  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  'who 
did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind.' 
The  cause  of  the  disturbance  is 
attributed  by  the  writer  in  question 
to  the  mismanagement  of  an  agent, 
who  had  discharged  several  negroes 
for  showing  sympathy  with  the 
policy  of  confederation.  But  this 
is  apparently  an  error,  for  the  rioters 
were  strangers,  and  not  the  usual 
field  labourers  on  the  estate.  Be 
the  cause,  however,  what  it  may, 
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between  500  and  600  of  the  labourers 
at  onoe  proceeded  to  rob  one  of  the 
sweet-potato  fields  on  the  estate, 
whereupon  the  police  magistrate  of 
the  district  proceeded  to  the  spot 
and  read  the  Riot  Act. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  following, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  lull,  but 
on  Thursday  the  rioters  appeared  in 
the  eastern  parishes,  and — 

The  robberies  of  provision  grounds 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  effectually 
prevented  the  police  from  Btopping  them. 
On  the  21  st  an  affray  occurred  between  the 
police  and  the  rioters  at  Halton,  in  the 

S irish  of  St.  Philip,  in  which  the  Inspector- 
eneral  was  slightly  wounded,  while  there 
were  a  few  casualties  amongst  the  negroes. 
On  Saturday  morning  matters  wore  a  still 
worse  aspect.  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
island  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Bridge- 
town came  news  of  negro  depredations,  and 
many  of  the  white  population  sought 
refuge  in  the  town  and  garrison,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  latter  the  panic  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  rural  districts.  Small  de- 
tachments of  the  regular  troops  patrolled 
the  threatened  estates,  while  a  sufficient 
reserve  for  the  protection  of  the  town  and 
garrison  was  held  in  hand;  and  telegrams 
for  reinforcements  were  Bent  to  Jamaica 
and  Demerara. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Governor 
issued  a  second  proclamation,  call- 
ing on  the  well-disposed  to  aid  their 
employers  in  the  protection  of  pro- 


"* 


The  amount  of  ruthless  damage' 
(says  the  writer  already  quoted), 
4  done  in  the  course  of  this  day  was 
very  considerable/  One  ugly  fea- 
ture of  the  proceedings,  and  that 
which  caused  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion, was  'the  wanton  destruction 
of  live  stock,'  which  promised  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  worse  brutali- 
ties. But  these  fears  were  fortu- 
nately in  no  instance  realised.  There 
were  several  encounters  between  the 
police  and  planters  and  the  rioters, 
in  which  some  of  the  latter  were 
killed,  others  wounded,  and  many 
captured.  By  night  the  riots  were 
so  far  put  down  that  the  telegram 
for  troops  from  Jamaica  was 
countermanded,  but  not  before 
H.M.S.  Argus  had  been  despatched 
with  a  large  reinforcement. 


All  through  Sunday  fugitives 
from  the  country  came  flocking  in 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  panic  re- 
mained unabated.  The  most  alarm- 
ing but  exaggerated  rumours  spread 
about.  Fifty  seamen  armed  with 
cutlasses  were  sent  to  protect 
Speigtstown,  and  an  application 
was  even  made  to  the  Governor  to 
telegraph  for  French  aid  from 
Martinique.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  shared 
these  apprehensions;  and,  more- 
over, the  disturbances  had  virtually 
ceased  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
although  threatening  mobs  had  as- 
sembled early  in  the  day,  no  acts  of 
rioting  had  occurred  since  Satur- 
day, and  by  Monday  the  crisis  was 
over.  Many  arrests  were  made, 
and  by  Thursday  the  island  'had 
assumed  its  wonted  aspect.' 

It  is  said  that  *  the  people  of 
Bridgetown,  notwithstanding  their 
alarm,  took  no  active  steps  fpr  their 
own  protection  until  Saturday.' 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  presence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  regular  troops. 
However,  on  that  day  they  suc- 
ceeded in  enrolling  a  force  of  about 
700  special  constables,  and  a 
mounted  force  of  seventy  or  eighty. 

4  In  all  probability,'  Bays  the 
same  authority,  '  the  number  of 
really  malicious,  ill-disposed  persons 
did  not  exceed  1,000,  these  being 
composed  of  the  lowest  strata  of 
society.  .  .  .  With  marauding 
gangs  the  usual  plan  of  operation 
was  for  the  ringleaders  to  enter  a 
yard  and  demand  money;'  and 
when  it  was  given  'they  went  away 
quietly.  The  Colonial  Treasurer, 
for  example,  bought  off  the  rioters 
with  two  shillings.'  As  to  the  im- 
mediate origin  of  the  riots,  from 
the  most  reliable  accounts,  they 
seem  to  '  have  been  set  on  foot  by 
some  miscreants  in  Bridgetown,' 
two  of  whom  entered  the  town,  ac-  I 
cording  to  the  police,  on  the  night 
'  of  the  20th  of  April,  returning  at  , 
dawn  with  a  bag  of  money  for  the  I 
payment  of  their  followers.'    For- 
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ten  from  Bridgetown,  identified  by 
their  badges,  were  also  seen  leading 
the  plunderers.  And  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that,  while  the  remote 
districts  remained  undisturbed,  'the 
riots  were  confined  to  places  witbiu 
eight  or  ten  miles '  of  the  capital.3 

But  to  whom  does  the  Governor 
apply  for  aid  in  the  hoar  of  need, 
and  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  the  people,  without  any  serious 
intention  of  doing  mischief,  had  be- 
comeperplexed  bytheir  demagogues? 
On  April  27  the  unprecedented 
coarse  of  appealing  to  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  throw  oil  on  the  waters 
thus  strangely  lashed  into  a  storm 
was  adopted  ;  and  laudably  putting 
aside  the  vexed  question  of '  creeds 
and  Churches,'  the  Governor  thus 
addressed  the  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church : 

I  write  to  your  Lordship  as  one  who 
shore  all  others  in  the  community  is 
charged  with  the  gracious  duty  of  making 
pace. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  submitted  to  the 
grossest  libels  and  slanders  as  to  my  words, 
policy,  and  intentions,  and  I  should  still 
continue  not  to  notice  them  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  wanton  and  mischievous 
misrepresentations  hare  been  so  persistently 
repeated  as  to  produce  the  most  dangerous 
misconceptions  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  ignorant  peasantry  to  whom  they  have 
been  addressed.  .  .  .  Accordingly  I  signed 
the  enclosed  proclamation  last  night,  and  I 
at  oaee  place  it  in  your  hands,  knowing 
that  no  one  can  be  more  useful  than  your 
Lordship  in  dispelling,  by  your  personal 
influence,  the  dangerous  statements  that 
hare  been  made  and  are  being  made. 

The  people  of  Barbados  know  well  that 
jour  lordship  is  their  devoted  friend,  and 
that  you  have  never  uttered  a  word  of 
advice  that  was  not  for  their  good. 

The  Bishop,  in  reply,  undertook 


the  mediatory  office,  and  promised, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  of  his 
clergy,  to  visit  the  disturbed  pa- 
rishes. 

The  proclamation  referred  to  was 
duly  made.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
attributed  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  West  Indian  community  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  '  The  gravo 
misapprehensions'  protested  against 
are  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  not  to 
his  own.  The  prospect  of  Federa- 
tion is  attractively  described.  The 
4  amelioration  of  the  public  institu- 
tions '  is  announced  ( as  the  most 
direct  means  of  removing  much  of 
the  ignorance  and  distress '  so  pre- 
valent ;  and,  lastly,  the  people  are 
cautioned  against  '  political  agita- 
tion, and  attributing  improper  mo- 
tives to  those  who  may  differ  from 
them  in  opinion.' 

From  a  double  point  of  view 
these  expressions.acquire  a  peculiar 
significance,  bat  how  they  were  in- 
terpreted may  be  gathered  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly on  the  same  day  (April  28). 
Mr.  Carrington,  after  thanking, 
in  the  name  of  the  Legislature, 
the  troops,  police,  and  others  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots,  was  proceeding  to 
move  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  Governor, 
when  a  message  arrived  from  the 
latter  stating  it  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  newly-instituted 
Executive  Council  that  any  discus- 
sion for  the  removal  of  the  Governor 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace. 

Undeterred,  however,  by  the  re- 


1  Jtfr.  T.  B.  Goslyn  writes  to  us  from  39  Harley  Street,  W.C.,  on  our  Bridgetown  cor- 
respondence published  last  Saturday  [June  17] :  '  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to 
a  point  which  concerns  myself  and  the  property  under  my  charge.  It  is  stated  that 
"  the  late  riots  began  out  of  a  wages  dispute  at  Byde  Mill  estate."  The  riots  no 
doubt  began  at  that  estate,  in  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan,  but  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  wages  I  most  emphatically  deny.  No  wages  had  been 
stopped,  and  no  dispute  had  occurred,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  rioters  were 
•bangers  to  the  estate.  From  my  communication  with  the  Governor  immediately 
after  the  riots,  I  imagined  that  he  would  probably  attempt  to  put  the  blame  upon 
the  management  of  the  estate,  and  I  have  therefore  brought  with  me  to  England  a 
worn  copy  of  my  labour  book,  showing  the  wages  paid  to  the  people,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  give  any  other  explanation  that  may  be  necessary.' — Times, 
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sponsibility,  Mr.  Carrington  replied 
that  'the  House  was  not  dealing 
with  a  party  question,  and  that,  as 
his  Excellency  had  not  confined 
himself  to  a  constitutional  course, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ask 
the  Grown  to  remove  him ; '  that 
he  (the  Governor)  '  had  lost  all  in- 
fluence with  the  upper  classes, 
whom  he  had  sought  to  dupe  and 
deceive,'  and  that '  the  lower  classes 
would  turn  upon  him  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  his  only  object  was 
to  make  use  of  them  to  gain  his  ends.' 

On  June  3  '  the  old  Council  re- 
signed ; '  and  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later,  a  Bill  passed  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
apprehended  during  the  riots; 
while,  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  a  resolution  was  also  passed 
by  the  same  body  to  'petition  for  a 
Royal  Commission  and  the  recall 
of  the  Governor,  should  the  charges 
alleged  against  him  bo  proved.' 

While  these  events  were  in  pro- 
gress, various  alarming  telegrams 
reached  London  from  the  scene  of 
the  riots.  The  negroes  were  said 
to  '  have  got  into  their  heads  that 
the  Governor  was  Prince  Alfred,* 
sent  out  by  the  Queen  incognito 
on  purpose  to  raise  wages  and  give 
them  land.  Rioters  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  sugar-cane  harvest 
to  raise  incendiary  fires  and  create 
a  panic,  all  the  while  maintaining 
that  they  had  the  Governor's  sanc- 
tion and  approval. 

But  while  the  English  public 
were  thus  disturbed  by  private  re- 
ports, the  attitude  of  the  Governor 
was  sufficiently  dignified,  and  his 
silence  had  the  advantage  of  leaving 
free  discussion  to  others,  while  the 
Government  was  reproached  with 
taciturnity.  The  riots  had  indeed 
been  much  more  serious  than  the 
Governor's  earlier  telegrams  had 
led  the  public  to  suppose,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  facts  had  to  be  extorted 
from  him,  bit  by  bit,  by  Lord  Car- 


narvon,  did  not  correspond  with 
what  might  be  expected  from  a 
person  in  the  authoritative  position 
of  a  governor.  The  latter  still 
telegraphed,  *  No  truth  in  the  pri- 
vate telegrams ;'  and  in  reply  to 
specific  telegrams  he  replied,  '  Con- 
tinued tranquillity  ;  no  shot  fired 
by  the  troops,  and  no  white  per- 
son  injured  by  the  negroes.  Mili- 
tary officers  inform  me  that  there 
has  been  much  exaggeration.'  On 
which  the  Times  commented : 

This  telegram  was  no  doubt  literallj 
correct,  but  the  impression  it  left  to 
strongly  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  private 
telegram,  read  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  announced,  'Five  hundred  pri- 
soners ;  forty  killed  and  wounded ;  rioting 
suspended;  position  threatening.'  This 
telegram  was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all,  for 
it  appears  on  the  Governor's  own  statement 
that  between  four  and  fire  hundred  pri- 
soners have  been  taken,  three  persons 
killed,  and  sixteen  wounded. 

The  Times  continued : 
Such  a  riot  in  this  country  would  be  a 
grave  political  event ;  and  the  consideration 
which  renders  it  less  serious  in  Barbados 
renders  it  at  the  same  time  even  mow 
alarming  to  the  white  population. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Blachford  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  in  the  Commons,  Government 
seemed  to  take  rather  the  popular 
side  of  the  question;  and  in  the 
former  Lord  Kimberley  made  the 
remark,  elsewhere  referred  to, 
'There  must  be  something  behind 
the  question  itself  to  account  for 
the  excitement.' 

What  may  be  the  latent  intention 
of  those  who  uphold  the  ostensible 
policy  of  the  present  Governor  of 
Barbados,  and  represent  in  the 
most  odious  light  the  upper  classes 
and  entire  white  population  of  that 
island,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise, 
when  we  have  obtained  the  clue; 
and  the  somewhat  declamatory 
letter  (in  the  Times)  of  *  A  Looker- 
On  •  is  instructive.  The  writer  in 
question  considers  the  recalcitrance 
of  the  Barbadian  Legislature  'abso- 
lutely unintelligible,'  and  is  surprised 
that,  considering  the  'almost  iden- 
tical  industries/    «  interests,'    and 
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1  population '  of  the  Windward  Is- 
lands and  that  'St.  Lucia,  St. 
Yincent,  Granada,  Tobago, — that  is, 
four  ont  of  the  five  sections  of  the 
proposed  confederation — admit  its 


justice,  Barbados,  and  Barbados 
only,  should  resist.  But  a  sufficient 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing comparative  view  of  their  rela- 
tive positions : 


;                  i 

|                                |    sq.m. 

1 

Population4 

r 

When 
acquired 

Prevailing 
religion*  element 

Revenue 

Barbados        .        1 66 

1  St.  Vincent     .        131 

1  Grenada         .        133 

Tobago  .        .'97 

St,  Lucia        .        250 

!                         1 

162,042 
35.688 
37,795 
17.054 
31,811 

1625 
1783 
1783 
1793 
1803 

Protestant 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Roman  Catholic 

£ 

117,652 

32,124 

24,527 
13*395 
21,052 

The  writer  just  quoted  attri- 
butes the  obstinacy  of  the  Bar- 
badian Legislature  to  the  uneradi- 
cated  traditions  of  slavery — to 
'exdusiveness,  oppression  [?],  and 
caste  sundrance ; '  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  described  as 
'  monopolists  and  jobbers ;' — to  the 
ioreterate  prejudices  of  '  the  Cod- 
ringtonian  clergy;'  and  lastly  to 
the  support  of  the  'mean  whites,' 
or  those  illiberal  descendants  of 
Englishmen  who  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge equality  with  the  negro  race. 
In  conclusion,  we  are  informed  that 
the  '  entire  action  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  of  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  has  been  strictly  confined 
to  the  promulgation  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon's proposals.' 

Bat,    besides   the    Secretary  of 
State's  own  disavowal  of  any  com- 
plicity in  the  action  of  Governor 
Pope  Hennessy,  Mr.  Lowther  said, 
daring  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,    'Lord   Carnarvon  also 
stated    distinctly  his  opinion  that 
any  scheme  of  confederation  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature  [of    Barbados]    should  be 
Jeft  to  their  own  spontaneous  action, 
and  that  he  could  be  no  party  to 
the   forcing  on  of  such  a  policy 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Legis- 
lature. .  . .  The  negroes  of  Barbados 


are  scarcely  an  audience  to  which 
any  passionate  appeals  should  be 
made.'  Barbados  '  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  few  West  India 
islands  in  which  the  people  would 
condescend  to  work  to  any  extent. 
.  .  .  The  modern  panacea  for 
almost  all  ills  is  high  wages,  but 
recent  experience  in  this  country 
showed  that  high  wages  do  not 
invariably  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community.' 

During  these  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussions the  appearance  of  the 
senior  member  for  the  county  of 
Wexford  (Sir  G.  Bowyer)  as  the 
champion  on  the  opposite  Bide, 
derived  an  interest  from  circum- 
stances '  behind  the  question  itself.' 

In  speculating  on  those  things 
which  may  be '  behind  the  question 
itself'  it  may  be  useful  to  glance 
at  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the 
past  governors,  with  those  of  the 
present,  as  expressed  in  his  re- 
markable speech  to  the  Barbadian 
Legislature. 

Sir  C.  E.  Grey,  during  his  go- 
vernment, seems  to  have  cultivated 
the  best  understanding  with  the 
colony.  He  spoke  of  the  then 
(1841-51)  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, as  likely  to  become  a  '  mine 
of  riches '  or  a  *  source  of  misery,' 
according  to    circumstances.      He 


*  For  the  convenience  of  comparison,  according  to  the  census  of  187 1.  Barbados  has 
bow  increased  to  182,000.  In  1872-3  there  were  in  Barbados  573  Koraan  Catholics  ; 
in  Grenada,  1, 010;  St.  Vincent,  3,000 ;  Tobago,  360;  St.  Lucia,  29,165. 
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said,  'Educate  the  people' — 'let 
labour  find  its  reward  in  the  free 
market  price  of  labour* — c  dis- 
tribute wealth'  —  'preserve  the 
magisterial  authority  in  the  upper 
classes' — 'atrocious  crimes  happily 
almost  unknown  in  the  island' — 
'nothing  can  be  more  complete 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
it  has  been  carried,  I  fancy,  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

Governor  Bawson,  in  1874,  con- 
sidered as  the  real  source  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  over-popu- 
lation 'the  check  that  has  been 
given  to  emigration  from  this 
island  to  Demerara  and  Trinidad,' 
but  did  not  regard  that  check  as 
chargeable  against  the  local  Go- 
vernment alone;  and  it  still  re- 
mains to  some  extent  an  obscure 
question  why  Barbadian  labour 
should  have  bitterly  been  excluded 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
and  especially  from  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad. 

An  invidious  comparison  has  re- 
cently been  drawn  between  Ireland 
when  at  her  worst  and  Barbados 
as  she  now  is.  Had  the  comparison 
been  between  the  former  and 
Jamaica,  the  resemblance  might 
have  been  striking,  but  it  is  surely 
scarcely  recogniqjfyle  in  the  case 
of  Barbados,  in  proportion  to  her 
size,  the  most  populous,  the  most 
productive,  and  the  most  Protestant 
of  all  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
and  yet  she  is  exceptionally  charged 
with  '  ignorance,  prodigality,  im- 
prudence, and  a  state  of  immorality 
which  slavery  fostered.'  But  Ire- 
land has  never  been,  if  we  may 
credit  history  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  others,  either  in- 
dustrious or  peaceable ;  her  popu- 
lation has  never  been  really  out  of 
proportion  to  her  area.  She  has 
been  pastoral,  while  Barbados  has 
been  as  conspicuously  agricultural. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  an  error  to 
suppose  that  in  Barbados  'the 
owners  of  land  and  their  agents 
live  ,in  constant  dread  of  their 
working  people    and  poor  neigh- 


bours,' and  that  there  '  has  been  a 
curious  reproduction  of  the  un- 
happy alternation  of  terrorism  and 
terror  that  prevailed  in  Ireland 
between  1815  and  1845.'  Persona 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  have 
visited  Barbados,  and  lived  there 
apart  from  local  interests,  will  testify 
to  the  contrary.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed by  some  is,  '  to  abolish  the 
local  Constitution  of  Barbados)  as 
we  have  abolished  the  forms— for 
they  were  no  more — of  representa- 
tive government  in  Jamaica  and 
the  rest  of  the  Antilles.'  But  it 
seems  to  be  ignored  that  the  Re- 
presentative Assembly  of  Jamaica 
was  abolished  not  by  the  Crown, 
but  by  its  own  act. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  about  to  be 
instituted  into  the  origin  of  the  re- 
cent disturbances,  there  is  a  design 
perceptibly  growing  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and  encouraged  by  occult  in- 
fluences, to  make  Barbados  —  an 
eminently  loyal  colony  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  the  West  Indies — a  Crown  colony, 
as  though  her  redundant  population 
were  any  valid  reason  for  her  dis- 
franchisement. One  of  the  most 
valuable  outposts  of  what  is  still 
called  '  our  Constitution,'  should 
Barbados  fall  under  the  present, 
not  assault,  but  sap,  which  has  re- 
duced so  many  other  colonies,  she 
might  then  with  the  latter  not  un- 
reasonably claim  to  be  represented, 
according  to  the  French  system,  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bar- 
bados will  be  permitted  to  retain 
her  local  independence  as  long  as 
she  really  wishes  to  keep  it,  and 
not,  under  the  pretext  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  confederation — how- 
ever  excellent  a  system  in  itself, 
— be  compelled  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  her  poorer,  less  industrious, 
disfranchised  and  disestablished 
neighbours,  who  have  so  many 
points  of  strong  unlikeness  to  ber 
in  their  past  history  and  their  pre- 
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KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 


KENAHAN  &  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their 

CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY 

fcr  purely  medicinal  purposes  is  rerj  great.  They  think  therefore  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE 
ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  ARTHUR 
H  ILL  HASSALL : — "  I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of 
this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow 
to  the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. — The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
Medical  Profession  may  feel  full  confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
this  Whisky." 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 


TTTB  are  passing  through  a  com- 
f  V  mercial  crisis  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  complicated  kind.  It 
differs  superficially  from  previous 
crises  with  which  the  present  ge- 
neration is  familiar  in  being  less 
sharp  but  more  prolonged.  It  is 
in  some  cases  concurrent  with,  in 
others  supplementary  to,  similar 
crises  in  other  important  nations 
with  which  we  have  intimate  trade 
relations,  and  has  been  accom- 
panied by  remarkable  collapses  of 
national  credit,  all  of  which  com- 
bine to  render  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  trade-recovery  still  dim, 
and  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
actual  position  of  this  country  dif- 
ficult. During  all  times  of  mer- 
cantile trouble,  when  credit  suffers 
painful  contraction  and  business 
recedes  in  volume,  the  popular  mind 
is  ready  to  accept  the  gloomiest 
views  on  the  position  of  the  coun- 
try. The  common  cry  is  that 
other  nations  are  beating  us  in  the 
race  for  wealth;  that  our  manu- 
factures no  longer  hold  their  own 
against  those  of  foreign  nations; 
that  people  abroad  are  learning  to 
do  without  our  iron  and  coal,  and 
growing  able  to  make  their  own 
machinery;  so  that,  if  we  might  be- 
lieve the  general  outcry,  the  fate  of 
this  country  is  sealed.  The  present 
crisis  or  period  of  trade  recoil  shows 
little  exception  to  the  rule  in  this 
respect.  Once  more  the  croakers 
have  obtained  the  ear  of  the  nation, 
and  any  piece  of  news  likely  to 
bear  out  the  worst  views  of  the 
future  is  eagerly  seized  upon  and  its 
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scope  stretched  to  the  utmost.  Thus, 
lately,  we  have  been  entertained 
with  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  is  distanc- 
ing us  in  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel ;  we  have  been  told  that  our 
railway  companies  are  actually 
buying  foreign  coal,  and  foreign 
locomotives  to  burn  it  in;  foreign 
tariffs  are  flung  in  our  faces ;  and 
we  have  been  over  and  over  again 
told  that  free  trade  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  nation,  because  we  give 
everything  and  get  nothing — un- 
fetter every  nation,  whether  they 
free  us  in  return  or  not.  Russia, 
for  instance,  we  are  informed,  is 
deliberately  shutting  out  our  iron  by 
a  protective  duty,  although  we  let 
her  corn  and  oil  seeds,  her  hides  and 
tallow,  in  here  free  of  duty.  These 
and  many  other  facts,  notions,  and 
arguments  find  widespread  accept- 
ance at  a  time  like  the  present, 
and  even  when  not  accepted  in  their 
entirety  they  colour  men's  minds 
with  despondent  ideas. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  make 
some  examination  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  situation  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  arrive, 
if  possible,  at  the  truth  regarding  the 
prospects  and  dangers,  or  advan- 
tages, of  this  country.  The  com- 
plicated forces  at  work  will  render 
this  survey  rather  a  wide  one,  and 
at  best  far  from  complete;  but 
enough  may  be  brought  together  to 
enable  impartial  readers  to  form  a 
sounder  conclusion  on  the  drift  of 
events  than  can  be  obtained  by  lis- 
tening to  the  dictates  of  the  passions 
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and  fears  begotten  directly  of  the 
time.     The  subject  is  all  the  wider, 
too,  that  it  will  involve  the  bring- 
ing together  of  some  data  where- 
with to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
credit,    progress,    capacities,    and 
position  of  a  few,  at  least,  of  the 
principal     foreign     nations     who 
are  competitors  against  us  or  who 
threaten  immediately  to  become  so. 
We  shall  not,  however,  be  able  to 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  could  be  desired ;  and,  before 
entering  on  it  at  all,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain preliminary  work  to  be  done, 
without  which  any  estimate  of  the 
present    would    be    comparatively 
without  value.      We  must  go  back 
and  take  note  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  progress  which,  the 
trade  of  this   country    has  taken 
within,  say,  the  last  forty,  years,  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  what  that 
progress  has  been  based  on.      The 
nature  of  the  growth  of  the  wealth 
of  England  within  little  more  than 
a  generation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  an    understanding  of 
her  future  position.     Many  nations 
have  risen  to  great  wealth  only  to 
sink  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
generations,   into    poverty,   insig- 
nificance, and  oblivion.     Has  the 
recent   history  of  England,  or  of 
her  economic  policy,  been  of  a  kind 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  she 
also  is  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earthy  and  that  the  period  in  which 
we  now  are  marks  the  first  reces- 
sion from  the  culminating  point  in 
her  career  ?  No  question  could  pos- 
sess deeperjnterest  at  any  time;  and 
just  now  it  is  beyond  measure  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  what 
we  have  been  doing  and  how  we 
stand.      I  shall,  therefore,  in  this 
preliminary  paper  briefly  trace  the 
leading  points  of  our  recent  commer- 
cial and  industrial  history,  and  the 
leading  elements    in  onr    present 
abounding  wealth. 

The  present  generation  is  familiar 
enough,  in  a  general  way,  with  the 
chief  leatures    of  the  marvellous 


growth  of  wealth  which  has  taken 
place  within  the   last  forty  years ; 
and    the     old    men    of    our   day 
can  call  to  mind  times  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  present.     Yet  the 
memory  of  the  old  state  of  things 
is  rapidly   growing  faint ;    and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the 
reader,   therefore,  of   the  position 
from    which  the    generation  now 
passing     away     started.       Young 
people    do    not  realise  how    very 
modern  our  progress  has  been,  and 
cannot  see,  therefore,  how  many  of 
the  issues  of  it  have  yet  to    be 
worked  out.  The  past  forty  years — 
all    their    outburst     of     fabulous 
wealth    and   Titanic  energy  not- 
withstanding— have  been  merely  a 
sowing  time.    In  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  epoch  which  to  us  looks 
so  long  and  so  mighty  in  results 
may  count  for  but  little.     If  we 
look  back  to  the  past  century,  we 
shall  to  some  extent  see  this.     In  a 
hundred  years  the  population    of 
these  islands  barely  increased  as 
much  as  it  now  does  in  a  decade  ; 
trade  was  small  and  circumscribed; 
locomotion    difficult.      Less    than 
one  hundred  years  ago  the  popula- 
tion of  England  was  computed  at 
under  10,000,000  souls — not  a  third 
of  what  it  is  now.     As  recently  aa 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  estimated  annual  make  of 
iron   was  less  than  200,000  tons. 
Our  ancient  cotton  and  woollen  in- 
dustries were  only  creeping    into 
importance  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
inventions     of     Arkwright,    Har- 
greaves,  Grompton,  and  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  were  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  cost  of  manufacture.     Every- 
thing was  slow,  quiet,  unprogres- 
sive ;  and  the  social  disturbances  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  opening  ones  of  this,  did 
little,  apparently,  to  break  the  sleepy 
spell.     The  outburst  of  energy  of 
life  and  fecundity,  both  of  invention 
and  of  race,,  came  to  all  appearance 
suddenly  into  being,  and  the  nation 
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fceeiriedto  sow  and  reap  in  a  genera-; 
tSon'morethairit  had  done  in  ail  the 
previous  ages.  •  This  id  6nry  in  part 
trteV*  ^however  •  tad*  the  intimate 
#mnectidnjwhich  can  be  sh6wn*to 
subsist -between'  the  bustling  re* 
^rodnctWe  present'  and  the  slow 
vegetating  past;  ought  to  make  us 
dttrefnl  not  hastily  to  assume  that 
*re  Oatfet  Judge  of  the- effects  of 
the  labours  of  &e  present-  and  the 
rttusmg  generations.  For  it  would 
tie  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  past 
centuries  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tfie  outburst  of  prosperity  and  c  pro- 
gress *  that  characterises  the  pre- 
sent time.  'In  the  -  history  '  of  4he 
nation  they  tire  united  indisseluhly. 
Theslowty  adopted '  improvements* 
the  'patient  -  industry  end  saving" 
habits  of  the  *  manufacturing  popu- 
lation ;  of  England,  unquestionably 
prepared  the  ifcay  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed, and  made  it  easy  for  us  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  world  when  the 
Hew  oi€er  of  things  *  came  upon 
it.1  Not'only  so ;  but  the  social  and 
political  events  of  the  past  bore,  if 
possible,  more  intimately  still  upon 
the  -advancement  of  the  present. 
The  wars  and  conquests  of  Engt 
kind  in  the  West  and  the  East  first 
of  all  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
modern  empires,  and*  displaced  the 
monarchies  of  the  older  world  with 
their  despotisms.  By  the  colonisa- 
tions in  North  America  we  assumed 
the  mismanaged  inheritance  of 
Spak* and  France;  and  our  advance 
in  India  checked  the  growth  of  the 
Dutch  empire,  stopped  there  also  the 
foreign  aggrandisement  of  France, 
and  helped  to  blot  out  the  political 
and  commercial  significance  of 
Portugal.  When  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  began,  the  found- 
ations of  a  great  empire  had  al- 
ready been  broadly  laid ;  and  whenit 
ended,  England  stood  out  as  a  power 
<«rhich.  had  grown  greater  in  the 
Straggle.  During  this  long  con- 
flict we  had  not  only  maintained 
all  our  own -acquisitions,  but  had 
added  to  them  the  dominions  of  the 


empire  of  India1  and  the  possession 
of  South  Africa.  Our  position  la 
the  Mediterranean  had  heeitf  consoli* 
dated  by  the  possession*  of  Malta. 
We  had  laid  hold  of  the  French 
colony  of  Mauritius,  as  an  Outport 
and  depot-  in  the  Indian  'Ocean* 
and 'secured  the  road  'to  €hina  by 
getting  a  foothold  in  'the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  While  all  these  territorial 
advantages  fell  to  us,  the  Conti: 
nental  turmoil  had  ■  also 'thrown 
more  and  more  into  English  hands; 
in  spite  of  our  bad  navigation  laws* 
the  general  conduct  of  international 
trade.  Napoleon  had  made  leagues 
against  us*  had  sought  t  te  shut 
ns  out  of -Europe,  with  this  re- 
sult only-i-ene  after  another  the 
maritime  power  of  Continental 
nations  had  been  broken; 'and  their 
traders  almost  swept  from  the  seas 
by  our  privateers.  Dutchman; 
Dane,  and  Spaniard,  Frenchman  and 
Venetian,  all  ancient  competitors  of 
England,  fell  before  her;  and,  when 
the  sword  was' sheathed  id'  1815,  it 
was  no  exaggerated  boast  to  call 
her  mistress  of  the  seas.: 
-  These  facts  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  any  consideration  of  the 
causes  -Which  have  led  us -to  where 
we  now  are.  Without  these  pre* 
paratory  steps,  both  in  domestic 
industries  and  in  foreign  wars  and 
conquests,  •  England  would  •  not; 
with  all  her  material  advantages; 
have  been  so  entirely  the  gainer  by 
the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years 
as  she  has  so  far  proved  to  be.  It 
has  not  been  hitherto  a  question  of 
others  distancing  us  in  the  race, 
because  we  have  had  the  racecourse 
almost  entirely,  to  ourselves.  Our 
old  rivals  were  either  crippled  or 
driven  from  the  field.  -  There  is 
the  more  need  to  remember  this 
because  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  was  one  of  severe 
domestic  suffering,  amd  of  much 
retrograde  legislation,  conceived 
with-  a  view  to,  if  possible,  lessen 
that  suffering.  The  peace  of  1815 
found  England  well-nigh  exhausted* 
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Her  National  Debt  had  risen  to 
840,000,000!.,  involving  an  annual 
charge  of  32,000,000!.,  which  had 
to  be  borne  by  a  sorely  impoverished 
population.  In  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies  recourse  was 
had  to  increased  fiscal  burdens; 
and  between  181 5  and  1820  over 
i,ooo,oooZ.  new  customs  duties 
alone  were,  on  balances,  imposed 
upon  the  imports  of  the  country. 
The  worst  of  all  the  laws  which 
then  restricted  trade  were  those 
relating  to  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  corn,  which  the  younger 
men  of  to-day  have  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  indeed  for  a  long  period 
anterior  thereto,  a  blind  and  short- 
sighted policy  had  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  this  great  food  staple, 
under  the  prevailing  notion  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protect  the  home  agricultural  in- 
terests, irrespective  of  all  others. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  these 
bad  laws  began  to  press  with  their 
full  cramping  power  on  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Then  the  ever- 
shifting  provisions  for  dealing  with 
the  corn  trade  began  to  tell,  be- 
cause the  population  of  the  king- 
dom was  fast  growing  out  of  the 
capacities  of  home  production  to 
supply  it  with  food.  A  bad  harvest 
occurring  in  18 16  tended  to  aggra- 
vate the  mischief  caused  by  the 
high  duties  levied  on  imports,  and 
the  practical  prohibition  which 
they  put  on  any  import  below  a 
given  price.  Many  enlightened 
persons  in  this  country  saw  the 
evils  of  this  false  system ;  but  the 
landed  interest  was  too  strong  and 
blind  to  admit  of  reform,  and  for 
many  years  the  country  had  to 
submit  to  a  protective  'sliding 
scale '  of  duty  under  which,  as  the 
price  of  corn  went  up,  the  import 
duty  decreased,  and  vice  versa.  By 
an  Act  passed  as  late  as  1828  it  was 
arranged  that  62*.  per  quarter  should 
be  taken  as  the  centre  point,  as  it 


were,  of  this  scale.    When  corn  was 
at  that  price  the  import  duty  was  to 
be  249.  Sd. ;  and  when  it  rose  to  69s. 
the  duty  fell  to  1 5*.  8<£    Should  the 
price  rise  to  73*.  per  quarter,  then 
the  duty  fell  to  x*.,  its  minimum. 
It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  realise 
the  torture  which  such  legislation 
as  thiB  imposed  on  the  trader  who, 
by  a  mere  fall  of  28.  or  3*.  in  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  might 
find  himself,  through  the  action  of 
this  sliding  scale,  compelled  to  stand 
a  loss  of  17s.  or  x8«.,  owing  to  the 
additional  duty  which  fell  to  he 
paid.     With  a  growing  population, 
and  an  increasing  tendency  in  that 
population  to  gather  round  manu- 
facturing centres,  the  misery  which 
was  often  entailed  by  this  practical 
prohibition  of  food  imports  is  not 
to  be  described.    It  gave  rise  to 
discontent,  and  sometimes  to  in- 
cipient  rebellion ;  to  riots  often,  fol- 
lowed by  ill-judged  interf  erenceof  the 
authorities,  such  as  in  the  so-called 
massacre  of  'Peterloo'    in   18 19. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  long  years 
of  agitation  by  John  Bright,  Richard 
Gobden,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  that   the 
landed  party  gave  way  sullenly,  and 
assented,  amid  the  most    gloomy 
predictions  of  impending  ruin,  to- 
the  repeal  of  the  sliding  scale  alto- 
gether, and  the  virtual  abolition  of 
all  corn  laws  by  the  substitution  of 
a  fixed  duty  of  1*.  per  quarter. 

Thus  recently  was  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  pieces  of  fiscal 
legislation  that  man  could  have 
conceived  withdrawn;  and  not 
until  1849,  when  that  law  came 
into  force,  could,  the  industries 
of  the  country  be  said  to  be  any- 
thing like  unfettered.  Yet  twenty 
years  more  passed  before  this  shil- 
ling duty — the  last  rag  of  protection. 
— was  itself  flung  aside,  and  the  im- 
port of  corn  became  perfectly  free. 
Slight  as  that  duty  was,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  sometimes 
told  injuriously  on  the  import  of 
corn;  as  will  be  understood  when  it 
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is  remembered  that/on  the  wheat 
and  floor  imports  of  last  year,  this 
shilling  duty  would  have  yielded  a 
gross  income  of  1,3 83,000^  But 
many  other  changes  had  in  the 
meantime  taken  place,  all  tending 
more  and  more  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  trade,  and  to  enable 
the  energies  of  the  people  to  have 
the  fullest,  freest  play.  Up  to  i8ao 
the  reactionary  fiscal  policy  to  which 
ire  have  alluded  affected  all  depart- 
ments of  business  more  or  less. 
Duties  that  looked  light,  but 
whose  effect  was  crushing,  or  at 
best  harassing,  were  imposed  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  With  1820 
there  came  a  change,  however ;  and 
between  182 1  and  1825  we  find  a 
clear  4,500,000*.  worth  of  duties 
knocked  off  the  tariff,  with  no  loss 
at  all  to  the  revenue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  gain  of  nearly  2,ooo,oooZ. 
From  that  time  forward,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  period  1836 
to  1840,  when  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  customs  duties  levied 
of,  on  balances,  nearly  i,ooo,oooZ., 
the  knocking  off  of  fetters  went  on 
until,  as  we  find  from  a  table  in 
that  admirable  work,  Tooke  and 
Newmarch's  History  of  Prices,  by 
1855  '  J3i  millions  of  duties,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  customs 
revenue,  had  been  remitted,  and 
that  still  the  produce  was  within 
i£  million  of  the  amount  at  which 
it  stood  before  a  single  remission  had 
taken  place.'  These  changes  have 
all  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
coming  to  any  just  conclusion  re- 
garding the  present  position  of  the 
country  or  in  estimating  the  progress 
which  it  has  made  ;  and,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  statement  to  the  present 
time,  we  shall  see  the  freedom  under 
which  we  now  exist  more  clearly 
still,  as  well  as  how  very  modern 
it  is. 

As  late  as  1840  our  customs 
tariff  was  described  in  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 


Commons   as    'presenting  neither 
congruity  nor  unity  of   purpose;' 
as  'often  aiming  at    incompatible 
ends,'     seeking    both    to   produce 
revenue  and  to  protect  interests  in 
ways  incompatible  with  each  other. 
There  were  no  fewer  than   1,150 
different  rates  of  duty  chargeable 
on  imported  articles,  very  few  of 
which  had  been  imposed  on  any 
recognised  standard ;  and  the  com- 
mittee gave  a  list  of  862  of  such 
articles    which     were    subject    to 
duty,  seventeen  of  which  then  pro- 
duced 94  per  cent,  of  a  revenue 
amounting  to  23,000,000^.    No  less; 
than  147  of  the  articles  enumerated; 
as  subject  to  duty  had    not  ap- 
parently been  imported  at  all,  for 
they  yielded  nothing.     The  articles 
which  yielded  the  greater  part  of 
the    revenue    are    enumerated    as  . 
follows :  Sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits, 
wine,  timber,  corn,  coffee,  butter, 
currants,     tallow,     seeds,    raisins, 
cheese,  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  and 
silk  manufactures  ;    and  this  mere 
enumeration  reveals  to  us  what  a 
gulf  there   is   between  a  genera- 
tion  ago  and  to-day.      The  present 
customs  tariff  contains  less  than  two* 
dozen  articles  all  told,  and  including 
those   on  which  duty  is  imposed 
to  countervail  the  excise  charges 
on  internal  products.    The  ordinary 
import  articles   on   which  duty  is 
charged  number  only  seven,    and 
from  amongst  them  sugar,  butter* 
tallow,  timber,  seeds,  cotton,  wool* 
and  silk  goods   have  disappeared.. 
Yet     the     gross     revenue     from 
customs  was  not    4,000,000?.  less. 
in  1875  than  it  was  in  1840  with 
nearly  900  articles  on  the  list.  The- 
effect  of  this  freedom  from  burdens, 
can  hardly  be  measured,  however, 
by  a  mere  statement  of  the  wonder-- 
fnl  elasticity  of  our  revenue,  strong 
testimony  although  that  be  to  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  community.. 
These    remissions    of   taxes    have 
added  incalculably  to    the  power- 
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which  we  in  this  country  possess  to 
govern  the  markets  of  the  world, 
as.  we  shall  by-and-by  take  occa- 
sion -to  demonstrate  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  foreign  tariffs. 

Here,  then,  is  in  outline  another 
great  step  in  what  may  be  called 
the  negative  elements  of  progress 
which  this  country  has  taken.  The 
reforms  came  slowly,  and  were  often 
the  result  of  protracted  straggles ; 
but  they  did  come,  and  following' 
all  the  preparatory  steps  which  the 
nation  nad  taken — mostly  by  a 
kind  of  blind  chance— told  most 
effectively  on  her.  commercial  and 
industrial  position. 

But  there  is  yet  another  hindrance 
the  removal  of  which  has  to  be 
noticed,  and  which,  till  removed, 
cramped  England  very  seriously, viz. 
the  navigation  laws  and  the  great 
trade  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company.  These  acted  most  inju- 
riously on  t)ie  enterprise  and  trade 
of  the  country.  The  principle  of  the 
navigation  laws  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  corn  laws  and  of  all  legis- 
lation designed,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  benefit  and  protect  home  trade 
from  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
petition. They  date  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  took  as  long  to 
remove  from  the  statute-book  of 
the  realm  as  the  corn  laws  did.  It 
was  not  till  165 1,  however,  that 
the  definite  determination  to  foster 
home  navigation  as  it  was  thought, 
and  attack  the  prosperity  of  other 
countries,  took  a  complete  and 
definite  shape.  In  the  end  of  that 
year  a  law  was  passed,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  cripple  the  trade  of 
the  Dutch,  then  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  zenith  of  their  commer- 
cial prosperity.  By  that  law  it 
was  enacted  that  no  products  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  or  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  this 
country  in  other  than  British  ships. 
As  regards  Europe  some  slight 
modification  was  made  a  few  years 
later,  specified  articles  being  sub- 


stituted for  countries  in  all  in- 
stances save  Russia  and  Turkey; 
but    the  modification  was  worth 
little.  As  a  piece  of  revenge  against 
the  Dutch  this  law  had  little  effect; 
but  as  a  means  of  hindering  the 
prosperity  of  England  it  was-  the 
most  ingenious-  device  that  ooold 
have  been  framed,  and,  had  Holland 
had  within   herself  the  resouroeB 
and  wealth  which  were  possessed  by 
England,  the  effect  of  such  short- 
sighted policy  might' have  been  to 
place  England  to-day  almost    as 
much  out  of  the  running  as  Spain 
is    now.     Holland    was  internally 
poor  when  measured  by- her  am- 
bitions, however,  and  overstrained 
herself  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
lead.  Yet,  as  it  was,  we  lost  a  good 
deal  of  foreign  trade  through  the 
operation  of  the  law,  because  we 
had  not  got  the  shipping  nor  the 
resources  that  were  necessary  to 
maintain  it ;  and  by-and-by,  as  other 
powers    rose  in   the  world,   they 
began  to  retaliate  upon  us  with  laws 
as  exclusive  and  as  destructive  to 
us  as  ours  were  to  them,  until,  had 
matters  gone  on  in  this  spirit  of 
retaliation,    every    country  would 
have  in  the  end  become  perforce 
self-contained;    there   would. have 
been  no  international  trade,  only 
universal  exclusion  and  dead-lock. 
Fortunately,  retaliatory    measures 
brought  this  country  somewhat  to 
reason,  and  did  for  us  what  plain 
sense    and  reason  appeared  ^nite 
unable    to    accomplish.      It   took 
longer  time,   however,    to  accom- 
plish the  complete  deliverance  of 
our  mercantile   marine    from  the 
baneful  influence    of   *  protective' 
jealousy    than   to  accomplish  any 
other  great  free- trade  reform.     A 
tentative  effort  to  lessen  the  con- 
sequences of  confining  the  carrying 
trade  of  England  to  English  ships 
was  made  in  1 82  5  by  Mr.  Huskisson ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1854  that  com- 
plete free  trade  on    the  sea   was 
granted  by   the  abolition  of  any 
restriction  as  to  the  nationality  of 
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vessetoengaged  in  theeoastihg  trade 
of  the  kingdom.  Four  years  pre- 
viously 4Jie  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions*-affecting  foreign  trade  had 
paved  the  way  for  this  foal  measure ; 
and;  by  setting  free  theresoarces  of 
other1  powers, 'had  stimulated  our 
«*»  mercantile  marine,  and  opened 
the  way  for  a  great  expansion  of 
business.  For  many  years  the  policy 
of  reciprocity  had  been  advocated 
— wbat  James  VI.  would  have 
ealled  the  #xtifier  for  niffer '  policy ; 
hat  it  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Other  nations  would  not'  make 
patchecVnp  engagements  of  this 
kind;  and  it  was  not  till- England 
took  the*  lead  in  granting1  freedom 
to  commerce  without  conditions 
that  other  nations  began  to  follow 
in  her  wake.'  The  trade  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
abolished  in  1834. 

Here,:  then,  we  have  noted  briefly 
the  TariouB  steps  and  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  the  commercial  re- 
forms which,  in  this  country,  either 
paved  the  way  for  or  secured  the 
benefit  of  the  great  outburst  of 
enterprise  and  influx  of  wealth 
which  began  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  These 
various  reforms  constitute,  so  to  say, 
the  negative  side  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  this  coun- 
try built  upon  the  foundations  of 
her  world-wide  empire ;  and,in  order 
to  get  a  complete  outline  of  the 
position  which  we  at  present  occupy, 
we  must  now  revert  briefly  to  the 
positive  side  of  the  subject;  we 
must  find  out  where  the  great 
modern  wealth  has  come  from,  and 
on  what  it  has  been  based.  Free- 
dom of  trade  no  doubt  did  much 
to  call  wealth  and  enterprise  into 
being  ;but  in  what  did  this  wealth 
consist? 

Happily  the  leading  features  are 
not  difficult  to  trace.  Although 
the  foundations  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing industries  of  this  country 
He  far  a  back  in  the  past,  their  de- 
velopment, like  the  growth  of  free* 


•trade- principles,  is  quite  modern, 
and  'dates  in  reality  from  the ;  day 
when  George  Stephenson  won  the 
competition  at  Liverpool  ^ith  his 
locomotive  'the  Rocket,1 ' settling 
thereby  the-  question  of  railroad 
travelling  by  steam  beyond  dispute. 
•The  mere  stimulus  to  all  kinds  of 
mining  and  nianuiactnririg  indus- 
tries which  this  victory  and  the  sub- 
sequent '  railway  operations  gave, 
was  itself  enough  to  cause  the 
trade  of  this  country  to  press  for- 
ward by  'leaps  and  bounds;'  •  Since 
November  18309  it  may  be  said  to 
have  done  so;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  England  was  the  originator  of 
the  raibfay  systems  of  iihe  world, 
and  that  she  contained  within  her- 
self almost  boundless  materials 
-wherewith  to  supply  those  sys- 
tems, would  itself  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  pre-eminence  :  which 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  un- 
questionably hers.  The  great  na- 
tural resources  of  the  country 
were  first  employed  in  supplying 
the  materials ,  for  home  develop- 
ment, and  then  gradually  the  wealth 
thus  acquired  by  digging  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  was  utilised  in 
tempting  or  leading  other  nations 
into  a  career  of  •  progress  '  similar 
to  our  own.  In  spite  of  the  many 
losses  which  individuals  suffered  in 
the  early  days  of  this  progress,  the 
nation  grew  steadily  richer  and  its 
stores  of  realised  wealth  increased 
with  every  new  enterprise  almost 
that  it  took  up.  It  might  drive  some 
few  individuals  to  despair,  or  ruin 
whole  groups  in  their  efforts  to  find 
the  particular  moiety  of  capital 
which  they  had  subscribed  to  a 
particular  railway ;  but  the  ruin  of 
these  was1  not  felt  in  the  general 
tide  of  prosperity.  Year  by  year 
the  amount  of  property  assessed  for 
income  tax  grew  in  value,  hardly 
pausing  for  the  panics  and  wide- 
spread ruins  of  1847,  l8S7»  an(* 
r866.-  In  1848  the  swelling  ex- 
ports of  the  country  dipped  under 
the  weight  of  the  commercial  de- 
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pression  from  about  59,000,000!. 
to  53,ooo,oooZ. ;  but  in  1849  they 
jumped  about  10  millions,  to  over 
63,000,000$.  Since  then,  with  only 
brief  dips,  the  upward  movement  of 
reproductive  industries  has  been 
continuous  up  to  1874.  Each  year 
the  realised  wealth  of  the  one  be- 
fore told,  as  it  were,  in  swelling  the 
working  power  of  the  nation,  and 
in  enlarging  the  business  capacities 
and  scope  of  its  credit.  A  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  five- and- thirty  years  of  this 
century  the  imports  of  this  country 
never  were  above  5o,ooo,oooZ.  per 
annum,  and  the  exports  never  above 
48,000,0002.,  according  to  the  ( real 
value '  computation,  and  that  by  1 8  70 
the  one  had  risen  to  303,25 7,000$. 
and  the  other  (exclusive  of  re-ex- 
ports) to  20o,ooo,oooZ.,  tells  us  some- 
thing of  the  immense  stride  which 
the  business  of  England  has  made 
in  the  interval.  Slow  creeping 
gave  way  to  haste;  patient  building 
up  of  fortunes  to  huge  enterprises 
in  which  millions  were  staked, 
and  lost  or  won  in  a  single 
throw.  These  figures  tell,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  part  of  the 
story,  and  we  have  to  remember 
the  enormous  stimulus  to  increase 
in  population  which  this  activity 
gave.  The  producing  power  of 
the  community  was  augmented  in 
all  ways  with  the  invention  of  new 
modes  of  locomotion,  and  the  fast- 
thickening  population  tended  to 
congregate  more  and  more  by  the 
great  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. Thus  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  which  was  only  some 
800,000  in  181 1,  had  risen  by  1871 
to  2,800,000  odd.  That  of  Yorkshire 
(all  divisions)  was  in  181 1  under 
1,000,000,  and  in  1871  was  about 
2,400,000.  But  the  changes  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  cities.  The  popu- 
lation of  London  is  now  more  than 
double  what  it  was  in  1831,  and  near- 
ly fourfold  that  of  the  first  year  of 
the  present  century.    Liverpool  had 


about  494,000  inhabitants  in  1871; 
in  183 1  only  202,000.  Birmingham 
has  increased  from  184,000  in  1841 
to  344,000  in  1 87 1.    Bradford  bad 
onlv  67,000  in  1841 ;  and  in  1871 
had   146,000— more  than  doubled 
in  thirty  years.    So  with  Newcastk- 
on-Tyne,  the  figures  being  70,000 
odd  against  128,000  odd,  at  these 
respective    dates ;     and    instances 
might    be    multiplied  — the   ten- 
dency    being     evidently    towards 
the  massing  of  population  in  great 
centres  of   business;   a   tendency 
which,  apart  from  all  questions  of 
modern  sanitary  improvement,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  most  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation.    This  massing,  and  the  great 
facilities  with  which  the  people  were 
fed  by  the  new  modes  of  convey- 
ance, and  through  the  freedom  of 
imports  which  a  prevalence  of  free 
trade  allowed,  had  also  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  producing  power 
of  the  industries  of  the  kingdom. 
The  tendency  was  to  reduce  waste 
of  energy  and  waste  of  tame  to 
a  minimum^  and  hence  to  lower  coit 
of  production  and  the  wear  of  Iranian 
life.    The  internal  trade  of  the  conn- 
try  was  thus  quickened  as  inevitably 
aa  the  external ;  and,  although  wealth 
in  the  first  instance  tended  to  stay 
with  the  great  capitalists  who  bad 
the  fortune  to  lead  the  van  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  it  was  impos- 
sible   that    they  should    keep  it. 
Gradually  the  gains  of  the  great 
railway  syndics  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  tell  on  the  comforts  of  the 
masses.      As  luxury  grew,  wants 
grew,   and  with    wants  new  em- 
ployments   and    an   ever-broaden- 
ing   basis    for   trade  to  rest  up- 
on.      With    every  new  store  of 
savings,  and  every  fresh  return  from 
old  invested  savings — the  staying 
power  of  the  country — the  area  of 
its  permanent  and  necessary  wants 
tended  to  grow,   offering   a  solid 
barrier,  as  it  were,  below  which  no 
mere  dip  in  the  tide  of  progress 
could  go. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  increased 
produce  of  the  country,  the  increased 
manufactures,  and  the  increasing 
wealth,  there  were  growing  up  faci- 
lities for  intercommunication  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with 
that  an  increasing  tendency  to  emi- 
gration. The  home  hives  were  con- 
stantly throwing  off  young  swarms, 
which,  settling  now  in  America, 
now  in  Australia,  now  in  Africa, 
became  so  many  new  centres  of 
demand,  so  many  links  in  the  trade 
chain  that  we  had  bound  round  the 
world.  In  1871  the  population  of 
Canada,  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  of  South  Africa  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  the  various 
islands  possessed  by  England  in 
the  African  seas,  was  upwards  of 
7,000,000 ;  and  the  European  por- 
tion of  it,  which  formed  the  majority, 
had  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  These  colo- 
nies did,  most  of  them,  a  much 
greater  business  than  their  mere 
population  would  at  first  imply,  and 
did  most  of  it  with  home.  The 
rich  gold  discoveries  in  1848  in 
California,  and  in  185 1  in  Australia, 
the  new  stimulus  given  by  them  on 
all  sides  to  the  rapid  development 
of  business,  and  the  rapid  dissemina- 
tion of  modern  improvements,  have 
had  an  enormous  effect  in  enlarging 
the  dealings  of  England  with  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  as  well 
as  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  To  the  last-named,  for 
example,  we  exported  11,000,000?. 
worth  of  goods  in  1848  against 
7,000,000?.  the  year  before,  and  the 
total  rose  to  23,600,000?.  in  1853 ; 
reaching,  with  many  dips  and  se- 
vere fluctuations,  the  highest  figures 
ever  touched  in  187 1,  when  our 
total  exports  wore  40,700,000?.  It 
was  not  till  1847  that  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Australian  colonies  first  ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000?.;  but  in  1852 
they  rose  (mainly  by  the  pur- 
chasing  power  which  the  new  gold 
traa  Hew  South  Wales  and  Vic- 


toria imparted)  to  4,200,000?.,  and 
next  year  increased  by  more  than 
10,000,000?.,  namely  to  14,500,000?. 
From  this  high  level  there  was  an 
immediate  falling  away;  still  the 
figures  never  again  fell  much  below 
1 0,000,000?.,  and  in  1 874  rose  to  over 
19,000,000?.  We  might  go  on  swell- 
ing the  list,  but  these  are  the  more 
striking  examples.  If  our  exports 
rose  rapidly,  still  more  so  did 
the  imports.  To  an  increasing 
degree,  as  the  fast  growing  po- 
pulation of  this  country  centred 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  we  became  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  our  food ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  making  all  nations  our  debtors 
it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
easy  for  us  as  a  nation  to  buy  our 
food  from  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  yield  of  our  own 
land  was  growing  less — quite  the 
reverse.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  increasing  under  the  im- 
proved modes  of  agriculture  which 
were  being  introduced ;  but  it  was 
not  enough.  We  had  become  a 
manufacturing  nation  instead  of  an 
agricultural  one,  and  we  were 
richer,  and  lived  higher  in  conse- 
quence, and  we  had  more  mouths 
to  feed,  therefore  we  spent  more 
abroad.  It  is  worth  observing  re- 
garding our  imports  how  thoroughly 
their  totals  have  continually  belied 
the  old  mercantile  theory  that  a 
nation  was  rich  only  in  proportion 
to  the  gold  it  possessed.  Since 
i860  up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
the  declared  value  of  our  imports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
exceeded  that  of  our  exports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  in> 
the  aggregate  about  999,000,000?. ; 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  seemingly 
overwhelming  adverse  balance,  we 
have  gone  on  growing  richer  and 
richer.  How  can  this  be?  In 
the  first  place  we  do  not  keep 
all  our  imports:  we  re-export  a 
certain  quantity  —  latterly,  from 
45,000,000?.  to  60,000,000?.  worth 
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a  year ;  and  these  re-exports  must  be 
taken  as  a  set-off  against  the  heavy 
adverse  figure.  Over  the  sixteen 
years  *  which  'we,;  have  estimated 
they  may,  perhaps,- account  for  about 
850,000,000?.  Again,  it  should  never 
be  fbrgottent  that,*  however-  aeeurate 
the  prices  now  set  down  at  thepbrts 
taay  be,  they  never  represent  the 
real  state*  of  the  account.  The  prices 
of  the  imports1  from  .abroad  are 
naturally  *  set  down  at  more  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
those  of  the  exports  at  consider- 
ably less  than  the*  merchant  expects 
ultimately  to  •  Teceive  for  them. 
According  as  his  profit  i&  5,  or  10, 
or  so  per1  cent,  each  way  of  ihe 
account  is  the  real-ultimate  balance 
brought  nearer  the  exchange  of 
Commodities,  and  their  liquidation 
of  each  other,  so  to  say,-  made  more 
easy.  And,  finally,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  rapid  de* 
velopment  of  our  internal  wealth, 
the  increase  of  our  business  as 
world-goods-earriersi  and  the  profits 
which  our  merchants  have  derived 
from  the  import  as1  well  as  from  the 
export  trade,-  have  all  enabled  us  to 
lend  to  foreign  countries,  so  that 
tjiey  have  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  become  more  and  more 
heavily  our  debtors.  As  rapidly  as 
the  balance  roBe  against  them  in 
this  way,  so  rapidly  did  our  command 
over  all  kinds  of  foreign  products 
increase,  and  so  much  the  less  did 
an  excessive  import  embarrass  us. 
In  1&75,  for  example,  after  the 
great  borrowings  of  foreign  coun- 
tries '•  had  nearly  stopped,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tfaeirpurchasing  power, 
our  exports  of  home  produce  were 
fully  150,000,000!.  less  than  our 
imports  Terminally,  and  probably 
at  -  the  -  very  lowest  computation 
really  were  less  by  half  that  amount 
after  taking  account  of  the  profits 
and  compensating  re-exports.  Yet 
we  stood  that  heavy  adverse  balance 
without  flinching,  and  might  stand 
many  more,  because  theworldis  still, 
and  will  long  remain,  heavily  in  our 


debt.  The  excess  imports  repre- 
sent, in  fact,  'to  a  large  extent 
profit  on  our  exports  and  foreign 
investments.'  We  might  pursue 
this  interesting  enquiry  to  some 
length ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  characteristics  as1  well  as 
the  volume  of  the  business  we  hare 
been  doing,  and  bow  little  the 
lopsidedness  of  the  account  need 
alarm  us. 

•  All  these  economic  ^changes  and 
forces,  involving  the  continuously 
augmenting  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation at  home,  and  the:  continued 

*  improvement '  ofeountries  abroad, 
have  redounded,  so  far,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  England. -  She  has  been 
the    pioneer    in    the     march   of 
material    progress,    and  has v  fur- 
nished the  means   by  which  that 
progress  could  be  attained  by  others 
as  well  as  herself.     Possessed  of 
enormous  mineral  resources,  which 
modern  discoveries  have  called  into 
manifold  new  uses,  she  has  em- 
ployed them  in,  to  a  certain  extent, 
fitting  out  the  world  to  be  her  rital. 
She  has  built  steamships  and  rail- 
ways for  the  great  powers  on  the 
Continent,    and  lavished  her  sub- 
stance,  as  it  were,  to  bring  them 
up    to    her    level.       For   a  time 
4  progress '  might  be  almost  said  to 
be  synonymous  with  the  growth  oi 
English  business  and  manufactures; 
and,  whatever  comes,  a  great  deal 
of  the  ground  we  have  thus  occu- 
pied must,  we  believe,  for  a  time 
remain  to  us,  solely  because  there  is 
no  one  else  to  take  it  up. 

But  here  another  question  starts 
up.  What  has  been  the  actual  net 
result  to  England  and  her  custom- 
ers of  this  enormous  increase  of 
business  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years?  We  have 
seen  that  everything  has  been  done 
to  encourage  trade,  and  that,  all 
over  the  world,  England  has  pos- 
sessed herself  of markets  fbr  herpro- 
ductions ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen 
how  far  this  enormous  increase  in 
buying  and  selling  has  been  placed 
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on  a  sound  footing.  Have  we,  in 
other  words,  been  growing  riohen 
proportionately  with  our  increased 
business,  and  have  other  nations 
benefited  by  their  dealings  with  ua 
to  the  extent  that  their  heavy  pay- 
ments to  us  every  year  might  lead 
us  to  believe  ?  The  answer  which 
such  questions  require  is  a  very 
long  one,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
whole  subject  of  international  credit 
and  wealth ;  and  we  can  here  deal 
with  but  a  small  section  of  it. 

As  far  as  regards  the  trade  of 
England,  the  prosperity  and   de- 
velopment have  in  one  sense  been 
bond  fide  enough.  .  We  have  raised 
7rn]1irm«  of  tons  of  iron  and  coal 
where    formerly    we    raised    only 
hundreds  and  thousands ;  we  have 
wrought  the  products  of  our  mines 
into  innumerable  works  of  utility, 
which  have  been  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  world,  yielding  a  rich 
harvest  of  gain.    In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  exports  of  this  country  were 
insignificant,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than 
iron  and  coal.    But  after  1840  this 
-was    quite    altered.     In    the    ten 
years  1840  to  1849  inclusive,  the 
total    quantity    of    coal    exported 
exceeded  22,000,000  tons,  having 
risen  from  1,600,000  tons  in  1840  to 
2,800,000  tons  in   1849.     The  next 
decade  to  1859  gives  an  export  of 
49,836,000  tons,  and  shows  an  in- 
crease from  3,352,000  tons  in  1850 
to  7,000,000  tons  in  1859.     For  the 
third  decade  to  1869  the  total  export 
had  risen  to  92,600,000  tons, and  was 
about  3,500,000  tons  more  in  1869 
than  in    i860,  the  figure  for  the 
latter  year  being  10,700,000  tons. 
Since  then  the  progression  has  been 
almost  without  a  break  till  1874, 
when    14,000,000    tons    were    ex- 
ported.   Ijast  year  there   was    an 
increase    on    even    that    quantity, 
notwithstanding  that  the  tide   of 
reaction,  now  the  cause  of  so  much 
complaint,  had  fully  set  in,  and  the 
export   rose    to    14,500,000    tons. 


The  reaction  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
one  of  value,  not  of  quantity,. as  is 
proved  by  the    fall  in  the  value 
which  accompanied  the  increase  in 
quantity.     The  14,500,000  tons- ex- 
ported last  year  was  worth  only 
9,6oo,oooZ.  against  i2,ooo,oooZ.  for 
the  smaller  quantity  of  the  previous 
year.     With  iron  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  ex* 
ports  is  quite  as  remarkable.   In  the 
ten  years  to  1849  the  total  quantity 
of   all  kinds  of  iron,  except  ma- 
chinery,  exported    was    4,600,000 
tons,  and  had  risen  to  .700,000  tons 
in  1849  as  compared  with  less  than 
300,000  tons  in  1840.     From  1850 
to  1859  the  total  quantity  exported 
reaches  over  12,000,000  tons,  and 
had    increased    with    but    trifling 
dips  from  780,000  tons  in  1850  to 
1,465,000  tons  in  1859.     The  pro- 
gress,  in    the    next    decade  was 
more  remarkable  still,  a  total  of 
nearly  18,000,000  tons  having  been 
exported  between   i860  and-  1S69 
inclusive,  and  the  annual  quantify 
having  risen  from  1,500,000  tons  in 
the  former  year  to  about  2*700,000 
tons  in  the  latter.    This  progress 
continued  up  to   1872,  when  the 
highest    quantity    ever    reached — 
a,40o»ooo     tons  —  was    exported. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  falling 
off;  but  the  reduction  in  1875,  as 
compared  with  1874,  is  only  some 
30,000  tons;  and  the  lowest  total 
touched  since  1870 — viz.  2,457,000 
tons — is  stillabove  the  total  of  1868. 
Here  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
values  do  not  show  the  same  regu- 
larity; but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
fluctuated  severely,  and  are  now 
much  lower  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.     In  estimating  the  true 
position  and  prosperity  of  English 
trade,  however,  it  is,  after  all,  to 
quantities  that  we  have  to  look. 
A  slight  over-production  one  year 
may    cause   a     sharp     recoil     in 
values     the     next;     but     if,     on 
the  whole,    the    consumption     of 
our  products  goes  on  increasing, 
the  inference  must  be  that  business 
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is  radically  on  a  sound  basis — that 
of  the  real  wants  of  mankind — and 
that  depression  in  prices  will  pass 
off  now  as  they  have  done  before. 
It  is  urged,  however,  as  regards 
iron,  that,  although  the  total  weight 
has  kept  advancing  with  Mr  uni- 
formity, the  kinds  now  exported  are 
different  from  what  they  were. 
Foreign  nations  want  more  raw 
or  pig  iron,  and  less  manufac- 
tured, as  they  get  out  of  tute- 
lage and  learn  to  'do  for  them- 
selves.' This,  is  to  some  decree 
time;  and  accordingly,  for  three 
years,  from  1871  to  1873,  the 
quantity  of  pig-iron  exported  had 
increased  almost  as  steadily  as  that 
of  railway  kinds  fell  off ;  and  since 
then,  although  both  have  fallen  off 
in  some  degree,  the  decline  in 
railway  sorts  has  been  much  the 
most  marked,  until,  last  year,  less 
than  550,000  tons  were  exported, 
against  1,060,000  tons  in  1870. 
The  statement,  therefore,  that  people 
are  now  buying  our  raw  iron  to 
use  in  their  own  manufactures, 
and  that  one  branch  of  our  trade  is 
rapidly  being  ruined  by  foreign 
competition,  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
reasonable  one.  We  doubt  whether 
this  be  the  true  interpretation  in  all 
cases,  however,  but  shall  return  to 
the  subject  when  the  condition  of 
other  countries  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined. All  that  we  have  to  do 
in  the  meantime  is  to  show  how 
marvellous  the  growth  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  has  been 
Bince  the  making  of  railways 
became  the  fashion  of  the  world. 
The  future  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  position  of  England  alone.  We 
selected  iron  and  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  this  growth, 
because  they  are  our  most  important 
indigenous  products,  and  the  most 
immediate  sources  of  our  great 
wealth ;  but  the  same  kind  of 
illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statistics  of  our  textile  manu- 
factures, to  which  we  must  revert, 
but  with  more  brevity.     In  cotton 


piece  goods,  for  example,  our  ex- 
ports  were  only  about  790,000,000 
yards,  worth  17,600,0002.,  in  1840 
— a  higher  figure  that,  moreover, 
than  for  either  of   the  two  suc- 
ceeding  years;   but  in  1874  they 
had  reached  3,607,000,000  yards, 
of  a  declared  value  of  55,000,000!. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  inter- 
ruptions in  this  extraordinary  pro- 
gress; but  they  have  never  sufficed 
to  check  permanently  the  growing 
volume  of    the   trade.    The  com- 
mercial panic  of  1866,  for  example, 
had  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
extending    it.       For    some  years 
previously  exports  of  cotton  goods 
had  been  rather   low,  partly  be- 
cause cotton  was  both   dear  and 
scarce ;  but  with  the  reduced  prices 
of     1866     and    succeeding   years 
there  came  a  marked  revival— so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  quantity 
exported  in  1867  was  upwards  of 
§00,000,000  yards    more  than  in 
1865,  ancTbver  1,000,000,000  more 
than  the  export  of  1864.    The  same 
statements  apply  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  panics  of  1847  and  1857,  and 
give  good  augury  for  the  results  of 
the  present  stagnant  condition  of 
business,  should  there  be  no  causes 
at  work  elsewhere  to  counteract  the 
good    effect    here.      The    woollen 
manufactures  of  the  country  tell 
the    same     story.      Exclusive    of 
carpets  the  exports  of  woollen  and 
worsted     goods    in     1840    barely 
reached  67,000,000  yards;  in  1872 
they    had     risen     to    401,000,000 
yards;  and  although  they  fell  the 
next    year    to    about    317,000,000 
yards,  and  last  year  to  310,000,000, 
still    either    of   these     figures   is 
higher  than  the  highest  previous  to 
1872,   while  times   of  low   prices 
have  always  led   to    renewed  ex- 
pansion. 

Obviously,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  import  side  of  the  account 
must  grow  in  proportion.  We  buy 
more  from  other  countries  because 
we  sell  them  more.  Exchange  of 
commodities  has  become  quickened 
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all  over  the  world ;  and  oar  traders  in 
all  parts  of  it,  in  enriching  them- 
selves, help  to  enrich  also  those 
with  whom  they  trade.  The  ra- 
pidity of  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  which  was 
established  by  means  of  steam,  and 
the  latter  development  of  electric 
telegraphy,  and  the  extreme  facilities 
which  our  internal  communications 
gave  ns,  enabled  ns  to  bay,  import, 
and  manufacture  rapidly  all  kinds 
of  raw  produce,  which  we  ex- 
ported at  a  profit  which  still 
again  increased  our  command  over 
the  resources  of  other  countries. 
The  population  is  a  working  one  ; 
and  both  the  idle  by  force  of  circum- 
stances and  the  voluntary  drones 
are  comparatively  few  with  us,  so 
that  all  are  more  or  less  able  to 
do  something  towards  securing  this 
harvest  of  gain.  Therefore  the  im- 
port trade  of  the  country  grew 
apace ;  not  for  the  staples  of  manu- 
facture merely,  but  in  increasing 
degree  for  the  luxuries  which 
wealth  alone  could  command.  As 
tax  after  tax  was  lopped  off  those 
classes  of  articles  suited  for  manu- 
factures which  went  to  constitute 
our  principal  foreign  purchases,  and 
as  the  industries  connected  with 
these  raw  produce  staples,  more  and 
more  unshackled,  leaped  forward  to 
ever  fresh  conquests,  the  people 
recouped  the  national  exchequer  by 
increased  payments  on  the  articles 
of  luxury  or  food  still  taxed.  We 
therefore  find  that  while  the  imports 
of  such  goods  as  raw  cotton  were 
comparatively  stationary  from  1840 
to  1848,  and  had  only  increased 
from  about  8,000,000  cwt.  in  1854 
to  14,000,000  cwt.  in  1874,  8UCn  an 
article  of  comparative  luxury  as 
coffee  had  increased  in  import 
from  66,500,000  lbs.  in  1845  to 
157,500,000  lbs.  in  1874,  that  it 
had  reached  as  much  as  192,000,000 
lbs.  in  1871,  and  was  178,000,000 
lbs.  last  year.  Of  all  raw  produce  for 
manufacturing  purposes  whose  im- 
port has  increased,  wool  stands  out 


pre-eminent,its  import  having  grown 
from  46,000,000  lbs.  in  1842—  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  decade  1840  to 
1849 — *°  oveP  119,000,000  lbs.  in 
1853,  and  to  344,500,000  lbs.  in 
1874;  but  even  in  this  instance  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  increase 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  a 
demand  for  pure  luxuries,  because 
this  greatly  augmented  import  is 
due  in  some  considerable  degree  to 
the  special  circumstance  that  our 
own  Australian  and  South  African 
colonies  are  amongst  the  chief  wool- 
growing  regions,  and  that  they  tend 
naturally  to  send  all  their  wool 
here  to  market,  regardless  whe- 
ther it  is  ultimately  bought  for 
home  manufacture  or  not.  There 
has  hence  been  an  increasing 
tendency  of  late  years  for  this 
country  to  become  a  sort  of  em- 
porium for  raw  wool  for  the  rest  of 
Europe,  just  as  Europe  has  had  in 
the  past  to  come  to  us  (and  as  for- 
merly it  had  to  go  to  Venice)  for 
many  of  the  products  of  the  East 
which  the  possession  of  empire 
there,  and  of  the  great  mercantile 
navy  of  the  world,  made  us  almost 
the  sole  important  vendors  of. 
With  wool  this  re-export  has  con- 
sequently been  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  with  cotton  or  any 
other  staple,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1840  we  only  re- 
exported 1,000,000  lbs.  or  so  of 
foreign  colonial  wool,  whereas  in 
1874  we  re-exported  upwards  of 
144,000,000  lbs.  The  growth  of 
a  sort  of  middleman  or  brokerage 
trade  in  this  article  has  been,  more- 
over, steady  and  almost  con- 
tinuous; whereas  in  the  case  of 
cotton  the  fluctuations  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  its  progress  less 
marked,  Europe  being  less  depen- 
dent on  us  for  it,  for  one  thing.  The 
first  year  in  which  we  re-exported 
1,000,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton  was 
185 1 ;  the  highest  quantity  we  ever 
re-exported  was  3,500,000  cwt.  in 
1866 ;  and  in  1873  tne  quantity  had 
fallen  to  less  than  2,000,000  cwt., 
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rising  again  in  1874  to  2,300,000 
cwt.,  and  last  year  to  rather  more 
than  that  quantity. 

The  home  consumption  of  such 
articles  as  tea  has,  however,  risen 
from  32,000,000  lbs*  in  1840  to 
1 3  7,300,000  lbs.  in  1874;  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  from  22,500,000 
lbs.  to  45,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
finer  prepared  kinds — manufac- 
tured cigars,  snuff,  4c. — from 
194,000  lbs.  to  1,300,000  lbB.  Wine, 
which  was  consumed  at  home  to 
the  extent  of  6,500,000  galls,  in 
1840,  and  did  not  rise  sensibly 
in  quantity  before  i860,  is  now — 
with,  to  be  sure,  the  reduced  duties 
in  force — entered  for  home  con- 
sumption to  the  extent  of  1 7,000,000 
and  18,000,000  galls,  per  annum. 
The  consumption  of  cocoa  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from 
2,000,000  lbs.  to  9,000,000  lbs.,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  foreign  spirits  from 
3,500,000  galls*  to  10,500,000  galls. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  has 
been  going  on,  there  have  been 
large  increases  in  the  imports  of 
more  expensive  kinds  of  food,  or 
raw  produce  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  drink ;  such  as  beef,  bacon, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  and 
hops — all  indicative  of  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  general  spending 
power,  and  of  a  gradual  permeation 
of  the  masses  of  the  nation  with 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
wealth  at  first  the  possession  of  the 
few. 

We  might  pursue  this  investiga> 
tion  till  it  became  unbearably 
wearisome;  but  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable advancement  of  the  nation 
in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  its 
increased  and  increasing  command 
of  the  luxuries  produced  abroad  in 
return  for  its  toil  and  enterprise, 
for  the  riches  it  has  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  me- 
chanical skill  with  which  those 
riches  have  been  turned  to  account. 
As  a  broad  result  we  may  say  the 
total  volume  of  the  trade  of  Eng- 


land was,  in    1873,  682,292,0001, 
of   which   371,290,000/.  were  im- 
ports exclusive  of  bullion.     This 
was,  per  head  of  the  population,  an 
import  of  11  J.  110.  2(2.,  and  an  ex- 
port of  7Z.   18*.  ioe2.      Since  then 
the    value  has  declined ;  but  the 
volume  is  still  much  larger  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  when  people  in 
some  places  thought  the.  country 
had  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
prosperity.     It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  these  'circumstances  the  gross 
assessable  value  of  property  and 
profits  assessed  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  risen  from  286,885,000!. 
in    1854,   the  first  year  in  which 
Ireland     paid     income     tax,    to 
514,000,0002.  in  1873. 

The  prosperity   of  this  country 
rests,  therefore,  in  one  view  of  ife 
at  least,  on  a  most  solid  foundation. 
What  we  have  made  is  our  own, 
not  borrowed.      We  have  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  laboured  in  the 
workshop  and  the  field,  all  the  land 
through ;  we  have  ploughed  the  sea 
with  our  ships  and  steamers  with 
such  success  that  all  the  markets  of 
the  world  have  been  more  or  less 
opened  to  us.    The  total  tonnage  of 
British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  at  home  ports  from 
and  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  na- 
tions has  risen  from  5,200,000  tons 
in  1840,  to  39,000,000  tons  in  1874; 
and    such  is  the  increase  in  our 
steamship  business  that  the  gross 
tonnage     of   such,      entered   and 
cleared,  has  risen  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from   663,000   tons  to  about 
19,500,000  *°np-     In  I^4°  we  ^ 
only  9,610  vessels  engaged  in  the 
home  and  foreign  ocean  trade,  with 
a  capacity  of    720,000  tons.    By 
1874  that  total  had  risen  to  20,900 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
5,900,000  tons,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  nearly  204,000  men.    h 
all  ways,  therefore,  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  the 
material    wealth   and  resources  of 
the  country  such  as,  looked  at  by 
itself,  leads  us  clearly  to  the  infer- 
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ence  that  the  present  trade  depres- 
sion is,  so  far  as  we  alone  are 
concerned,  merely  an  ebb  of  the 
tide.  The  resources  of  this  country 
are  indeed  capable  of  almost  inde- 
finite farther  expansion.9 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  aspects 
of  this  question  outside  ourselves, 
however,  which  require  the   most 
careful  scrutiny  before  we  can  com- 
mit  ourselves  to  an  opinion  upon 
whether  this  indefinite  expansion 
is  likely  to  go  on  or  not.    We  have 
not  merely  to  ascertain  that  we  have 
ourselves  been  working  and  growing 
year  by  year  richer  with  unprece- 
dented   rapidity;    but    must  also 
know  how  it  has  fared  with    our 
principal     foreign     customers,    on 
whom,  after  ail,  our  ultimate  pros- 
perity must  depend.     There  have 
been  frequent  occasions  in  the  short 
history  of    our   modern    progress 
when   we  have  overrun  our  avail- 
able resources  at  home,  and  have 
had  to  pull  up  short,  to  the  grievous 
loss  of  many  and  the  temporary 
disarrangement  of  business  gene- 
Tally.    The  great  foreign  demands 
on    us   have     hitherto    prevented 
these    lapses     from     taking    any 
very  serious  effect.      After  a  few 
months  everything  has  gone  on  as 
before,  or  meter  than  before.    But 
the  present  trade  depression  leads 
us  to  the  inference  that  the  real 
source  of  it  lies  this  time  outside 
ourselves.    For  thefirst  time  almost 
since  the   new    order  of  physical 
progress  came  to  the  fore  there  has 
been  a  stoppage  of  foreign  demand ; 
not  a  mere  temporary  home  check 
to   business,  the  result  of  what  is 
usually  called  over-supply  and  infla- 
tion.   We  had  last  year  some  very 
remarkable  trade  failures  in  this 
country,  it  is  true,  over  which  busi- 
ness  people   moralised  and  shook 
their    heads     not    a    little  ;    but, 
compared  with  the  great  collapses 


of  the  past,  they  were,  after  all, 
insignificant.  And  the  peculiarity 
of  them  was  that  they  hardly 
any  of  them  touched  the  general 
public,  or  broke  credit  so  severely 
as  to  cause  any  of  the  more  acute 
symptoms  of  a  panic.  When  Over- 
end  and  Gurney's  doors  were  found 
closed  on  Black  Friday  in  1866, 
the  world,  as  it  were,  stood  still ; 
but  there  was  no  such  standing  still 
last  year.  The  banks  on  whom 
the  losses  of  the  large  and  dis- 
graceful failures  chiefly  fell  were 
rich  enough  to  stand  the  shock 
without  flinching,  and  could  con- 
tinue their  accommodation  to 
traders  without  perceptible  stint,  if 
traders  had  so  desired.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  trade  has  kept  fall- 
ing away  in  a  manner  never  known 
before,  to  the  same  extent,  after  any 
of  the  acute  forms  of  modern  panics. 
The  natural  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  the  source  of  the  decay  in  busi- 
ness lies  (partly,  at  least,  and  in  a 
degree  not  yet  determined)  outside 
ourselves.  We  have  no  longer  the 
unlimited  markets  for  some  of  our 
products  that  we  had  formerly.  Pro- 
gress appears  to  have  reached  for  the 
time  its  limit,  if  by  progress  we  mean 
the  increased  production  of  English 
mines,  English  looms  and  lathes, 
and  the  more  and  more  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  their  products  by  foreign 
nations.  An  attentive  study  of  the 
phenomena  leading  to  and  attending 
the  present  trade  depression  will, 
I  imagine,  show  us  that  the  stagna- 
tion the  country  now  suffers  from  is 
a  natural  reaction  from  the  former 
inflation,  indeed,  but  also  a  wider 
reaction  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
visited  us,  and  one  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  We  may  get 
out  of  this  depression  with  un- 
diminished prestige;  but  we  can 
hardly  get  out  of  it  soon,  and,  before 
we  do,  the  trade  position  of  this 


*  [In  studying  recent  British  prosperity  there  are  two  questions  which  might  seem  to 
deserve  a  moment's  consideration :  Has  honesty  increased? — has  happiness?  But  these 
are  questions  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  unpractical  nature  —  difficult  at  all  events  to 
elucidate  arithmetically.— £0.] 
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country  towards  other  countries 
may  be  in  some  ways  decidedly 
altered. 

I  propose,  in  order  to  yet  roller 
comprehension  of  this  matter,  to 
investigate,  with  a  certain  detail, 
the  present  position  of  some  of  the 
leading  foreign  countries  that  have 
been,  and  are,  our  customers  and 
debtors ;  and  therefore  only  remark 
here,  in  a  preliminary  and  general 
way,  that  the  great  source  of  exist- 
ing bad  business  appears  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  conducted 
bur  foreign  trade  for  the  past 
generation  on  a  widely-extended 
system  of  credit.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  ordinary  credit  as  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  but  as  be- 
tween this  nation  in  its  collective 
capacity  and  foreign  nations.  With 
the  exception  of,  perhaps,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  Germany,  no  foreign  country 
has  had  in  itself  resources  sufficient 
to  buy  and  pay  for  the  commodi- 
ties that  we  have  sold  to  them 
so  freely..  In  order  to  do  the  prodi» 
gious  business  which  we  have  done 
for  the  past  thirty  yean,  therefore, 
we  bad  to  lend  these  nations  the 
means,  to  pay  for  our  manufactures; 
and  we  have  gone  on*  as  a  country, 
lending  to  other  countries  and  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  traders, 
with  such  an  ever-increasing  prom- 
sion,  as  we  grew  wealthier,  that  we 
have  ended  by  getting  all  the  world 
pretty  well  over  head  and  ears  in 
our  debt.  It  is  not  the  failures  of 
hpme  traders  like  the  fraudulent 
Collie,  or  the  foolishly  extravagant 
troop  that  followed  in  his  wake, 
that  causes  our  trade  to  languish 
just  now;  but  the  bankruptcy  of 
nations — a  bankruptcy  of  which  we 


have  not  yet  seen  either  the  extent 
or  the  fruits  as  I  fear  we  shall  see 
them.  It  is  not  by  the  mere  failure 
of  Turkey,  Pern,  and  Egypt,  or  by 
the  laying  bare  of  such  swindles  as 
those  of  Paraguay  and  Honduras, 
that  the  mischief  has  been  done ;  for 
these  exercised  but  a  very  minute 
influence  on  the  current  of  business 
taken  altogether.  The  evil  is  wide- 
spread'; and  it  therefore  becomes  a 
question  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
ascertain  what  the  real  prospects  are, 
and  where  we  stand.  How  are  those 
nations  that  have  not  yet  failed,  but 
which  are  heavily  our  debtors, 
likely  to  bear  the  strain  of  being 
flung  upon  their  own  resources 
should  our  credits  to  them  cease  t 
Are  they  poorer  or  richer  to-day  by 
all  that  we  have  lent  to  them  and 
sold  them?  If  poorer,  what  branches 
of  our  trade  will,  by  their  poverty,  be 
most  seriously  andmost permanently 
affected  ?  and  what  prospects  have 
we  of  new  markets  to*  take  the 
place  of  the  old,  should  they  at  no 
distant  date  have  ♦  to  oontraet  their 
operations?  These  and  hosts  of 
other  questions  bristle  round  this 
subject*.  We  see  at  onoe  that, 
as  our  trade  is  international,  so 
it*  will  require  something  like  an 
international  investigation  te  de- 
termine its  soundness  or  otherwise* 
and  its  prospects  in  the  near  futurei 
An  investigation  of  that  kind  I 
cannot  prof  ess  to  undertake  tho- 
roughly; but  in  the  papers  whieb 
are  to  follow  I  hope  to  contribute 
something  towards  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
to  help  the  formation  of  a  sound 
judgment  upon  them  by  such  facts 
as  I  can  brine  together. 

*  A.  J.W 
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TOY  are  genuine  fairy  stories 
nearly  all  of  them  old?  If 
We  look  through '  Ghrimm's  col- 
lection, or  any  other  of  sterling 
quality,  we  find  that  almost  all 
the  plots  date  back  to  that  mystic 
'■period  in  which  their  •  scene  is 
*  laid — *  once  upon  a  time:*  the 
authors  are  traknown;  the  tales, 
whose  literary  merit  is '  sometimes 
■very  high,  are  really  legends  of 
tire  country-folk, '  preserved  only 
by*  continual  repetition,  never 
written  down  till  they  have  attained 
a  green  old  age.'  Like  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odystey; '  these  charming 
traditions  have  comg  down  to 'tis, 
-altered'  no  doubt  during  their 
cbscent  through  the  ages,  but 
perfect  and  'harmonious  wholes, 
artistic  though  so  simple,  quite 
surpassing  air  modem  rivals.  ■  * 

The  one  thing  needed  in  the 
creation  of  a  fairy  story  *  is  the 
quality,  undefined  but  unmistake- 
able,  known  as  genius;  in  those 
oldest  times  men  of  literary  genius, 
poets,  had  hardly  any  mode  of 
expression  but  .  these  fanciful 
legends,  and  the  world  of  primary 
^conceptions-  and'  natural  illustra- 
tions was  spread  freely  around 
them,  full  of.  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness. They  drew  from  the  general 
storehouse  of  'imagery,'  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  general  mind  and 
feelings  of simpler  generations  than 
ours. 

Yet  the  popularity  of  fairy  tales 
in  the  present  day  speaks  well  for 
the  growth  of  intellect.  Fairies  of 
Hie  true  kind  can  be  created — can  be 
appreciated  even— only  by  minds 
either  truly  childish,  or  of  full- 
grown  manliness.  Last  century 
there  was  prevalent,  in  the  most 
influential  literary  circles,  the 
contempt  for  childish  things 
which    characterises    those     men 


who  never  reach  full  maturity 
of  intellect  —  who  are,  as  it 
was  prophesied  in  the  Noctes 
Anibroirianm  that  Macaulay  would 
be,  all  their  days  only  clever  lads ; 
self-satisfied,  for  ever  important, 
dogmatic,  and  grave;  Now,  how- 
ever/ We  have  long  'passed  this 
stage;  ill-natured  people  might 
almost  say  that  we  had  reached  a 
second  childishness.  No  books  of 
the  age  have  spread  farther,  have 
been  translated  into  more  tongues, 
than  Andersen's  delightful  legends  ; 
and,  though  they  may  be  bought 
ostensibly  for  tile  nursery,  tiie 
wisest  of  grown-up  people  display 
an  acquaintance  with  them  which 
could  never  have '  sprung  simply 
from  overhearing  the  talk  of  the 
children— which  is  indeed  much 
more  thorough,  if  less  familiar  and 
minute,  than  that  of  children 
could  be. 

'  With  fairy  tales  so  popular,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  is 
an  abundance  of  histories  of  this 
pleasantest  department  of  litera- 
ture, of  essays  on  its  significance 
'and  origin,  of  attempts  to  prove 
that  Little  Bed  Bridinghood  or 
Jack  the  Giantkiller  can  be  con- 
nected with1  the  worship  of  the 
stars,  let  us  say,  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders;  like  most  other  de- 
lightful things,  it  seems  in  danger 
of  being  done  to  death.  Only  one 
branch  of  the  subject  remains  un- 
touched— the  fairies  created  for  the 
stage ;  no  one  has  yet,  we  believe, 
written  their  history,  investigated 
and  classified  and  labelled  them. 
Without  making  beautiful  things 
dry  and  .repellent  by  over-scientific 
description,  we  may  surely  ramble 
for  half- an -hour  among  the  many 
sweet  unfrequented  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  this  region  of  fairyland. 
The  more  beaten  ways — the  fairy 
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dramas  of  England,  France,  even 
Germany — we  will  not  to  any  great 
extent  go  into ;  one  quaint  old  play 
a  little  earlier  than  Shakespeare 
we  will  speak  of,  and  one  German 
dramatist  hardly  known  out  of  his 
own  country,  but  we  will  chiefly 
explore  the  less-known  literatures 
of  Venice'and  of  Denmark,  which 
are  not  only  less  accessible  to 
general  readers,  but  also,  we  think, 
of  a  rarer  and  more  individual 
charm  than  any  perhaps  of  the 
more  famous  elfin  dramas — only 
excepting  the  Shakespearian:  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  the 
Tempest  must  for  ever  stand  alone 
and  unrivalled,  and  need  no  words 
of  ours.  Of  the  French  fairy 
drama,  by  the  way,  we  may  simply 
say  that  it  does  not  exist ;  the  mass 
of  extravaganza  which  has  so  long 
cumbered  the  stage  both  of  Paris 
and  London  is  entirely  worthless 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and 
we  allude  to  it  only  to  mention  that 
the  one  fairy  gem  which  might 
have  shone  through  its  rubbish — 
George  Sand's  little  romance  called 
Le  Drac — has  never,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  been  acted. 

The  plays  recently  produced  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  are  worthy  of  more 
careful  attention,  though  they  want 
the  spontaneity  and  charm  of 
poetic  feeling  that  all  fairy  work 
should  have.  But  the  Palace  of 
Truth,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
The  Wicked  World,  are  within  the 
reach  of  everyone ;  and  we  will 
only  say  of  them  that,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  hardness  and  monotony, 
their  careful  workmanship,  artistic 
conscientiousness,  and  originality 
will  give  them  always  a  worthy 
place  in  the  history  of  the  stage. 

One  general  met  about  the  fairy 
drama  we  must  notice  before  we 
proceed  to  particulars — how  few 
real  masterpieces  it  contains,  how 
few  writers  of  a  high  class  have 
been  strikingly  successful  in  it. 
Yet  what  beings  could  seem  more 
naturally  adapted  for  the  stage  than 
the  dwellers  in  fairyland,  with  their 


picturesqueness,  their  merriment 
and  pathos,  the  licence  with  regard 
to  time  and  place  which  their 
historians  are  allowed,  the  loosening 
of  the  fetters  of  probability  which 
attends  the  accounts  of  their 
dealings  with  mankind  ?  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  is  that  few  dramatists 
add  to  the  practical  vigour  needed 
to  keep  constantly  alive  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  either  of  the 
alternative  necessaries  of  success 
among  the  fairies — childlike  sim- 
plicity, or  rich  poetic  imagination. 
To  write  fairy  stories  one  must  be 
either  an  Andersen  or  a  Spenser,  a 
child  or  a  poet ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  either  has  the  sharp  common 
sense  needed  for  the  stage. 

However,  there  are  names  well 
worthy  of  our  notice  among  elfin 
dramatists — besides  Shakespeare. 
Gozzi  and  Andersen,  Baimund  and 
Heiberg,  have  ruled  over  kingdoms 
in  the  land  of  dreams,  very  fair  and 
prosperous ;  and  before  we  turn  to 
their  stores  of  wealth  there  is  one 
old  play,  by  one  old  British  play- 
wright, on  whose  pleasant  qnaint- 
ness  we  should  like  to  look  for  a 
moment. 

The  Old  Wives9  Tale  of  Peele, 
who  '  flourished '  in  a  quiet  sort  of 
way  just  before  Shakespeare,  is 
perhaps  of  all  fairy  plays  the  only 
one  which  is  distinctively  English, 
racy  of  the  soil,  as  are  Andersen's 
of  Denmark,  Gozzi's  of  Italy.  It 
is  homely,  rough,  vigorous,  full  of 
extravagant  incident  and  burlesque 
humour;  the  very  mixture  of 
nationalities  indicated  by  the  names 
of  its  dramatis  persona*  reminds  us 
of  a  failing  of  which  the  English 
have  been  accused  ever  since  the 
days  of  Portia.  We  find  familiarly 
associated  Sacrapant,  Corebns, 
Eumenides,  Huanebango,  Venelia, 
Zantippa,  Wiggen,  and  the  c  Ghost 
of  Jack,'  while  the  characters  of 
the  Induction  (as  we  may,  after 
Shakespeare,  call  it)  are  Antic, 
Frolic,  Fantastic,  Clunch  and 
Madge. 

This  Induction  gives  a  pleasant 
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and  poetic  dreaminess  to  the  story 
which  it  frames;  the  old  wife, 
Madge,  is  beginning  her  tale  of 
wonder  to  two  benighted  travellers, 
sitting  np  with  her  round  the 
cottage  fire,  when  the  characters  of 
whom  she  is  speaking — the  brothers, 
the  magician,  the  enchanted  maiden 
— appear  and  carry  it  on,  inter- 
rupted by  hnmorons  comments 
from  the  hearers,  and  now  and  then 
a  rustic  chorus  of  haymakers.  The 
legend  itself  is  bustling  and  cheery, 
if  not  over-carefnlly  constructed ; 
and  it  contains  the  elements  of  many 
of  the  most  popular  stories  of  later 
times.  Milton's  Comus  is,  strangely 
enough,  exactly  foreshadowed  in 
tiie  wanderings  of  the  two  brothers 
after  their  sister,  who  is  in  the 
power  of  the  foul  magician  Sacra- 
pant  ;  Andersen's  beautiful  tale  The 
Fellow  Traveller — a  legend  common 
to  many  countries — begins  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  that  part  of 
our  story  which  relates  to  the 
'  Ghost  of  Jack ; '  and  in  his  play 
of  Hyldemoer  is  a  maiden  under  a 
charm  of  oblivion,  whose  position 
only  repeats  that  of  Delia  here. 
Mingled  with  these  more  poetic 
incidents,  however,  we  have  the 
humours,  entirely  English,  of  the 
Sexton  and  Wiggen — to  whom  a 
needy  young  hero  pays  his  last  pence 
for  the  burial  of  a  stranger,  briefly 
mentioned  as  Jack,  whose  ghost 
afterwards  befriends  him — and  of 
one  Huanebango,  a  burlesqued 
braggart,  who  declaims  absurd 
hexameters,  and  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  in  some  way  an 
ancestor  of  Pistol  and  his  crew, 
and  certainly  as  a  relation  of  the 
Italian  captains  Spavento,  Spezzafer, 
Escobombardon  della  Papirotonda. 

To  this  Italian  school  let  us  now 
tnrn — at  least,  to  its  greatest  repre- 
sentative, Carlo  Gozzi,  the  success- 
ful rival  of  the  celebrated  Goldoni. 
He  was  born  in  1722,  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  fame  of  the  great 
Venetian  '  masks ' — lineal  descend-4 
ante,  it  is  said,  of  the  '  mimes '  of 
the  Roman   Fabulce    Aiellan(B—oi 


whom  he  made  use  in  his  comedies 
constantly  and  with  the  greatest 
effect,  and  of  whom  we  must  say 
an  explanatory  word  or  two  before 
we  describe  his  style  of  plot  and 
dialogue. 

Each  of  these  stock  personages 
of  the  Italian  stage — Arlecchino, 
Pantalone,  Brighella,  Tartaglia,  &c. 
— had  in  the  beginning  a  distinct 
character  of  his  own ;  but  the  parts 
they  were  made  to  fill  in  different 
plays  varied  considerably.  Brighella, 
at  first  a  Bergamese  bully,  is  m  one 
of  Gozzi's  fables  a  court  poet,  of  a 
very  original  and  comic  kind,  in 
another  a  prime  minister,  in  another 
an  attendant ;  Tartaglia,  a  stam- 
mering Neapolitan,  is  now  a  king, 
now  a  much-enduring  vizier; 
Pantalone,  originally  a  Venetian 
dotard,  fills  various  parts  of  the 
attached  dependant  species,  and  is 
generally  expected  to  make  himself 
more  or  less  ridiculous.  There  was 
no  doubt  a  general  likeness  between 
all  these  roles,  however  much  they 
differed  in  detail,  and  they  were 
always  played  by  the  same  actors 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
company.  Those  which  Gozzi 
repeats  most  frequently  are  Tar- 
taglia, Brighella,  Truffaldino,  Smer- 
aldina,  and  Pantalone;  and  these 
all  appear  in  one  of  his  brightest  and 
most  characteristic  'moral  tragi- 
comedies,' IS Augellino  Belverde,  of 
which  we  will  say  a  word  or  two, 
selecting  it  as  newer  in  story  than 
H  Gorvo  or  II  Be  Gervo ;  Turandot, 
which  is  equally  original,  and, 
through  Schiller's  translation,  bet- 
ter known,  cannot  strictly  be  called 
a  fairy  play. 

The  Little  Green  Bird  differs  from 
most  pieces  of  its  class  in  being 
avowedly  and  distinctly  moral — a 
play  with  a  purpose;  but  neither 
this  somewhat  alarming  fact,  nor 
the  non-appreciation  of  the  covert 
ridicule  of  Goldoni  which  it  no 
doubt  contains,  can  materially  di- 
*  minish  its  charm  for  modern  readers. 
In  the  one  great  quality  needed  in 
fairy    comedy — utter   spontaneity, 
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absolute  ease— this  delightful  play 
abounds,  if  it  be  possible,  to  excess. 
The  author  races  and  rollicks  on, 
through  a  story  so  full  of  incident 
as  to  defy  description  or  compres- 
sion, enjoying  his  work  as  much  as 
must  his  actors  and  his  hearers ;  and 
many  entire  scenes  of  practical  fun 
are  merely  set  down,  as  was  then 
the  Custom,  in  brief  suggestions  to 
the  comedians.     There  is  never  a 
moment's  lack  of  frolic,  of  .incident, 
of  imagination;    the  very   list  of 
characters,  with  its   '  statues  that 
talk/  *  water  that  sings,1  *  speaking 
apples,'  at  once  carries  us  to  a  new 
and  preposterous  world,  where  we 
see  through  rose-coloured  Venetian 
spectacles  visions  from  the  Arabian 
Nights.     No  fairy  tale  of  Denmark 
or  of  England  has  such  fun  as  this ; 
if  those,  are  beautifully  childlike, 
this  is  boyish,  smacking  of  school* 
days,  animal  spirits,  abundant  love 
of  practical  joking.    Its  story  deals 
with  two  young  would-be    philo- 
sophers, not.  at  all  unlike  some  of 
the   latest  specimens   of  youthful 
nineteenth-century     intellect :     of 
the  gratification  of  their  absurdest 
whims,  and  their  consequent  misery : 
of  an  amorous  king,  a  greedy  poet, 
a  despotic  dowager,  a  faithful  comic 
servant  of  the  old  fkmiliar  type :  of 
dreadful  gardens,  with  skeleton  sen- 
tinels:   of  princesses    imprisoned, 
enchanted  princes,  living  statues — 
all  is  'antic,  frolic,  and  fantastic,' 
to  quote  again  our  Old  Wives*  Tale, 
and  yet  ail,  wonderful  to  say,   is 
part  of  and  necessary  to  the  story. 
And  these  facts  bring  us  to  one 
of  the  main  differences  between  the 
fairy  drama  of  Italy  and  that  of 
Denmark ;  the  former  excels  in  in- 
vention of  incident  and  cleverness 
of  construction,  the  latter  in  poetry 
of  character  and  situation.  Of  course, 
every  good  fairy  play  ought  both  to 
abound  in  novel  incident  and  to 
have  an  atmosphere  of  the  purest 
poetry ;  but  when  either  Gozzi  or 
Andersen  fails  short  of  success  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  former  lacks 
depth  of  poetic  feeling,  the  latter  is 


wanting  in  invention  and  know- 
ledge of  the  stage. 

For  we  doubt  whether  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  throughout  the 
realm  of  Danish  elf-lore  the  element 
of  simple  poetry  is  never  missing ; 
turn  to  Oehlenschlager,  Heiberg, 
Andersen,  or  Hertz,  each  has  the 
same  sweet  note; — clearest  of  all, 
we  think,  in  Andersen,  strongest  no 
doubt  in  Oehlenschlager,  but  very 
like  and  very  pure  and  loveable  in 
all. 

The  greatest  name  in  the  history 
of  the  little  stage  of  the  North  is, 
of  course,  the  one  we  have  last 
mentioned ;  but  the  three  fairy  plays 
which  Oehlenschlager  has  written 
hardly  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  works.  Aladdin  is  an  enor- 
mously long  and  complete  dramatic 
version  of  the  old  Btory,  hardly 
altered  in  any  detail ;  and  BubezaM 
is  merely  a  succession  of  revengeful 
tricks  and  practical  jokes  played  by 
the  offended  spirit  of  a  mountain — 
it  hardly  hangs  together  sufficiently 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  play. 
Faruk,  his  third  fairy-piece,  is  of 
much  greater  value;  it  begins  in 
the  true  romantic  spirit,  with  the 
four  children  of  a  king  seeking  in  a 
mystic  wood  for  a  flower  that  shall 
foretell  which  among  them  is  to 
succeed  their  father.  One  is  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  prince, 
one  weak  and  indolent,  one  a 
warrior-princess,  rough  and  mas- 
culine, but  not  without  a  certain 
nobility  of  character;  the  fourth 
is  dreamy,  poetic,  gentle — he  win- 
ders in,  drawn  onwards  by  the 
beauty  of  the  forest,  not  led,  like 
the  others,  by  ambition.  That  he 
will  win  is  from  the  first  too  appa* 
rent,  and  the  play,  though  it  ha* 
throughout  the  right  poetic  feeling, 
wants  strength  of  plot  and  con- 
struction, while  of  its  characters 
only  one  stands  out  with  any  dear* 
ness— the  warrior-girl,  Satchekara* 
The.  drama  also  contains  one  far  too 
ghastly  incident-— the  shooting  by 
the  princes -at  their  fether's  corpse, 
placed  upright  in  the  public  square* 
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A  long  series  of  simple  and  pretty 
comedies  was  brought  out  early  in 
the  present  century  by  Johan  Lad- 
Tig  (the  younger)  Heiberg:  Po«e- 
mager  Walter,  Syvsoverdag,  Fata 
Morgana,  Al/erne,  are  among  the 
best  known.  His  style  is  chiefly  to 
be  distinguished  from  Andersen's 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  less  strongly 
characteristic,  less  poetic  perhaps 
and  more  dramatic ;  we  might  call 
it  the  average  Danish  style,  while 
Andersen's  is  the  extreme,  almost 
ultra-national,  more  Danish  than 
any  other  Dane's.  Heiberg  has  con- 
siderable variety  of  subject :  Potte- 
mager  Walter  is  a  queer  play,  not 
easy  to  define — a  comedy  inter- 
spersed with  sonnets,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  Harlequin  plays  a 
part.  Fata  Morgana  is  of  strongly 
Italian  type ;  it  treats  of  the  filmed 
enchantress,  and  her  defeat  by  a 
true  lover,  and  numbers  among  its 
characters  both  Arlecchino  and 
Pierrot.  Syvsoverdag  is  one  of  the 
many  dream-plays  to  be  found  in 
all  languages;  it  is  opened  by 
PhantasuB,  and  a  moral  lesson  is 
taught  alike  to  its  principal  charac- 
ter and  the  audience  by  a  vision 
enacted  in  its  midst.  Julespog  og 
Nytaarslmer  ('Christmas  Jest  and 
New  Tear's  Frolic ')  is  a  merry 
medley  in  two  acts  and  aj/inter- 
mezzo,  and  its  list  of  drarmtis  per- 
tones  is  the  most  extraordinary  we 
ever  met,  comprising  among  other 
characters,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the 
Poet,  Harlequin,  King  Henry  of 
Sicily,  Phantasie  ('a  little  blue 
bird '),  a  chorus  of  small  angels,  the 
Public  (a  colossal  monster),  '  a  pair 
of  lovers/  'another  pair,'  and  the 
Three  Kings  —  Caspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthasar. 

After  this  we  turn  with  relief  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  same  writer's 
Alferne,  a  story  of  a  young  maiden 
who  is  carried  away  to  fairyland, 
and  returns  strange  and  innocent 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  which  closely 
resembles,  even  in  metre,  Hogg's 
beautiful  poem.  Must  not  the 
country  here  described  have  been 


like  that  to  which  Kilmeny  wan* 
dered? 

Now  hast  thou  seen  our  Paradise  ? 

We  know  not  storm,  nor  snow,  nor  ice, 

Eternal  summer  lulls  us  here, 

Ne'e*  grow  our  green  leaves  sad  and  sere.  - 

And  yet,  amid  our  pleasant  mirth, 

We  yearning  love  the  fallen  earth* 

Where  all  things  grow,  where  nought  can 

stay, 
Where  all  things  blossom,  all  decay. 
We  long  beyond  all  other  blis* 
Earth-children's  rosy  mouths  to  kiss-: 
Their  eyes  are  lit  with  earthly  fire, 
Their  lips  are  warm  with  sweet  desire — 
How  fair  they  are,  and  fond,  and  bright, 
How  rosy-red  and  lily-white ! 
How  merrily  you  darlings  grow, 
Faster  than  fairy  thought  can  go—  . 
For  see,  ere  one  could  dream  of  it, 
Your  coats,  unworn,  too  tightly  fit ; 
The  outstretched  arm  but  half  is  drest, 
Scarce-hidden  re  the  maiden's  breast. 
While  we  poor  elfe  grow  ne'er  at  all 
But  still  are  young  and  still  are  small ! 

With  these  verses  from  Heiberg,' 
and  with  the  bare  mention  of  the 
name  of  Heinrik  Hertz — made  rather 
more  familiar  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's  translation  of  his  pleasant 
and  poetic  little  drama  King  Rene's 
Daughter — we  will  pass  to  him  who 
is,  beyond  all  other  Danes  alive  and 
dead,  known  and  beloved  in  the 
nurseries  of  every  land — Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  undisputed  em- 
peror of  the  fairies.  All  his  life  he 
loved  the  stage  and  wrote  for  it ; 
he  was  more  ambitions  of  fame  as 
an  actor  and  dramatist  than  per- 
haps of  any  other  glory.  Yet  the 
want  of  invention  of  which  un- 
friendly critics  in  his  own  country 
accused  him  stood  in  his  way  here 
more  than  anywhere  else;  and  of 
the  four  or  five  genuine  fairy  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  only  one  is  an  un*» 
doubted  and  complete  success  for* 
him — for  Meet  end  Perler  og  Ghdd, 
admirable  as  it  is,  is  but  a  trans* 
lation  of  Raimund's  Diamant  des 
Oeisterkonig,  richly  embroidered  by 
the  Dane's  quaint  fancy,  and  gain- 
ing in  poetry  from  the  passionate 
love  of  travel  that  gleams  through 
every  one  of  his  works. 

Andersen  is  generally  almost  too 
quiet,  too  peaceful — shall  we  say. 
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again,  too  Danish  P — for  the  stage, 
and  too  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  construction ;  in  a  fairy 
story,  above  all,  one  should  really 
never  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
next.  This  deficiency  in  plot  is  felt 
greatly  in  his  LyJckens  Blomst  and 
Ole  Luh  Oie,  both  comedies  of  the 
species — so  well  known  in  fable— 
which  teaches  the  lesson  of  con- 
tentment with  one's  lot  by  tempo- 
rarily transporting  one,  whether 
simply  in  a  dream  or  by  some 
magic  power,  to  the  position  or  the 
days  of  the  being  one  envies  most ; 
in  neither  piece  is  any  novelty 
given  to  this  well-worn  situation, 
though  Andersen  could  no  doubt 
have  made  of  either  a  delightful  tale. 

Agnete  og  Havmanden — *  Agnes 
and  the  Merman  '—was  apparently 
not  intended  for  the  stage.  It  is 
only  the  old  story  which  has  been 
told  by  many  poets — supremely 
well  by  Matthew  Arnold — and  of 
which,  curiously  enough,  the  con- 
verse (the  marriage  of  a  mermaid 
to  a  mortal,  and  her  ultimate  return 
to  the  sea)  is  also  a  popular  legend 
both  in  Ireland  and  Norway.1  In 
its  first  part  the  girl's  mystic 
dreaminess — her  yearning  for  the 
sea,  as  strange  and  powerful  as 
Elsie  Venner's  more  repulsive  pas- 
sion— is  shown  us  with  a  poet's 
•certainty  and  feeling ;  but  the  story 
as  a  whole  is  wanting  in  dramatic 
strength. 

Hyldemoer  is  the  only  one  of  An- 
dersen's fairy  plays  that  can  quite 
take  rank  with  his  stories  ;  the 
charm  of  its  naive  humour  and 
simple  poetry  is  so  fresh  and  un- 
forced that  the  little  comedy  may 
almost  be  quoted  as  the  most  per- 
fect example  we  have  of  what  a 
stage-story  for  children  should  be. 
It  requires,  no  doubt,  thoroughly 
sympathetic  acting,  and  an  audience 
able  to  appreciate  the  delightful 
good  faith  of  the  author ;  but  these 


things  given  it  would 
to  one  a  glimpse  of  childnooct'g 
purest  poetry— of  the  days  when 
one  encamped  under  tables  in  proud 
delight,  and  burrowed  with  ima- 
ginary bears  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
one's  bed ;  when  indeed  the  Mole's 
Palace  would  have  been  a  place  of 
real  but  pleasant  terror,  the  Elder- 
mother  an  inhabitant,  almost  visible, 
of  our  own  little  garden. 

The  story  of  this  Phantariespil, 
as  it  is  called,  is  simple  but  quite 
new — though  the  lady  who  gives  it 
her  name  is  well  known  in  Danish 
legend.2  We  are  guided  through 
it  by  Phantasus,  who  fills  the  same 
office  in  Heiberg's  Syvsoverdag ;  he 
is  discovered,  when  the  play  begins, 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
his  back  to  the  audience.  A  fall 
moon  is  shining  over  an  open  mea- 
dow by  the  sea.  Phantasus,  who 
is  dressed  as  a  postillion,  blows  his 
horn;  Echo  answers.  He  listens, 
and  then  speaks — 
Hark !  Every  note  bo  full  and  clear! 
It  is  verily  Oberon's  horn  I  bear. 

[He  blows  again,  cracks  his  whip,  and 
turns  to  the  audience. 
Nov  off  we  go !    Are  you  all  i  n  your  places, 
Ladies  and  maidens  and  children  small  ? 
Flashing  and  flying,  speed  on  we  shall. 
Over  the  tree-tops  our  equipage  races, 
By  field  and  meadow  and  forest  we  go! 
I  know  the  way,  above  and  below. 
— All  seated  now  in  my  omnibus? 
Here  sits  the  coachman.  Who  ?  Phantasus, 
Known  to  lords  and  known  to  ladies, 
Who  the  friend  of  every  grade  is — 
And  though  he's  little,  as  he  stands  here 
He  reckons  full  many  a  thousand  year! 

Well,  I'm  a  lusty,  flickering  spark, 
For  ever  in  frolics  I  madly  embark : 
Now  I  build  a  snow-house  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, 
Now  swung  in  a  palm-tree's  top  I  repose, 
To  the  palace,  the  hut,  the  inn,  and  the 

church 
I  come — in  each  Christmas-tree  I  perch ! 
X  paint  with  flowers  the  frosted  pane, 
I  am  with  Herr  Sorensen,  not  in  vain ! 
Yes,  yes,  I'm  trusty.     Have  never  a  fear ! 
On  their  coachman  the  party  may  well  rely : 
We  start  on  the  tour — away  we  fly- 
But  a  childlike  faith  ye  may  all  have  here. 


1  The  latest  version  of  this  has  just  appeared  in  the  CornhiU  Magazine  for  Jul/ 
and  August. 

*  Andersen  has  also  a  little  story  named  after  her,  Hyldemoer :  it  is  the  one  called  in 
some  translations  '  A  Tale  in  the  Teapot.' 
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Like  Noah's  ark  is  my  omnibus, 
And  the  broad  full  moon  sweetly  shines  on  us, 
And  yon  see  outspread  the  field  before  ye. 
So  we  start !  Now  you'll  have  a  right  Fairy 

Story! 
[He  blows  his  horn  and  cracks  his  whip, 

and  a  mighty  rolling  coach  is  heard. 

Pbantasus  disappears,  and  where  he 

sat  stands  a  great  flowery  hedge. 

Could  there  be  a  more  charming 
opening  for  an  elfin  story?  It  is 
perhaps  in  its  perfect  simplicity  a 
little  over  the  heads  of  a  modern 
London  andience;  but  with  proper 
adjuncts  of  music,  artistic  scenery, 
and  sympathetic  delivery,  it  would 
put  the  placid  and  thoughtful  bur- 
ghers of  Copenhagen  into  the  mood 
of  pleasant  dreaminess  fittest  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  homely  nursery  tale. 

After  Phantasus  has  started  on 
his  mane  journey,  four  little  Will 
o'  the  Wisps  dance  in,  each  with  a 
flame  on  his  head.  They  are  hur- 
rying over  moor  and  moss  with  the 
news  that  their  king  has  determined 
to  seek  a  wife ;  and  with  him,  who 
may  be  said  to  stand  for  Fire,  arc 
bound  on  a  like  quest  representatives 
of  the  three  other  elements — the 
Butterfly  (Air),  the  Mole  (Earth), 
and  the  Merman,  who  is  now  a 
widower,  desiring  to  be  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  his  Agnes.  Then, 
singing,  the  little  messengers  hurry 
away,  and  the  four  seekers  after 
matrimony  one  after  another  come 
in ;  first  the  Mole,  breaking  his 
way  np  through  the  earth,  dressed 
in  a  far  pelisse,  with  a  hat  also  of 
black  fur,  and  his  small  pink  hands 
showing ;  then,  leading  by  the  hand 
his  little  daughter,  the  Merman,  in 
sea-blue,  with  a  long  seal-skin  cloak 
and  a  hat  shaped  like  a  fish's  head, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  wreath 
of  rashes  and  a  little  golden  crown ; 
and  after  them  the  Butterfly  and 
the  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  whose  dresses 
can  easily  be  imagined,  and  whose 
volatile  and  vivid  manners  contrast 
strongly  with  the  Mole's  stolidity 
and  the  plaintive  feebleness  of  the 
Merman. 

The  conversation  which  takes 
place  between  these  four  is  really 


very  funny,  with  its  ceremonious 
introductions  and  its  attempts  at 
philosophical  discussion,  interrupted 
every  now  and  then  by  the  poor 
little  mermaid's  wail, '  I  want  to  go 
home !'  With  a  sort  of  innocent 
cleverness  their  characters  are  con- 
trasted— the  most  original  being 
the  Merman's,  who  adds  to  a  kind 
of  watery  misery  a  fretful  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  and  who, 
wanting  to  obtain  a  really  well 
brought-up  governess  for  his  child, 
is  apparently  willing  to  marry  her 
to  save  wages.  Finally,  all  four 
determine  to  woo  the  belie  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  daughter  of  the  bar- 
ber Bynke,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
go  to  town  disguised  as  ordinary 
mortals ;  the  Butterfly  as  an  aero- 
naut, the  Merman  as  a  diver,  the 
Mole  as  a  cellarman,  and  the  Will 
o'  the  Wisp  as  a  maker  of  lucifer- 
matches. 

They  start,  and  next  we  find  our- 
selves, at  early  morning,  in  the 
garden  of  the  barber's  house.  In 
its  midst  stands  an  elder-tree, 
whose  Witch  or  Spirit  (Hyldemoer, 
the  elder-mother)  gives  the  play  its 
name,  and  on  the  magic  property  of 
whose  blossoms — that  of  by  their 
scent  recalling,  with  irresistible 
power,  early  memories — the  story 
in  the  end  turns.  Beneath  its 
branches,  Peter,  the  apprentice,  is 
oadly  buckling  up  his  knapsack; 
he  is  about  to  start  on  his  travels, 
leaving  behind  him  all  he  loves — 
in  other  words,  his  master's  beau- 
tiful daughter  Maria,  with  whom 
he  was  brought  up,  whose  cradle 
years  ago  he  rocked.  She  comes, 
and,  startled  to  hear  that  he  is 
going  so  soon,  naively  confesses  her 
love,  giving  him  a  wreath  of  the 
mystic  elder;  they  resolve  to  ask 
her  father's  consent,  and  when  he 
comes  they  do  so,  with  sufficient 
success  to  induce  Peter  to  give  up 
his  Wanderjahr  and  stay  at  home. 
Then  presses  in  a  crowd  of  cus- 
tomers, and,  chattering  as  is 
their  wont,  the  barber  and  his 
assistant  shave  them;  among  others 
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come  the  four  wooers,  in  mortal 
guise,  and,  with  the  promptitude 
common  in  legends,  they  ask 
Bynke  for  his  daughter's  hand, 
which  he,  alas !  Beems  not  unwilling 
to  grant  to  a  *  suitor  wif  siller/ 
Peter  asserts  his  claim  manfully, 
whereupon  all  rush  to  turn  him  out 
— all,  except  the  Mole.  This  de- 
signing gentleman,  suddenly  making 
his  appearance  as  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  takes  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  place  his  hand  on  Maria's 
head  and  cause  her  to  sink  into  the 
earth.  When  all  look  for  her  in 
surprise  he  feigns  innocence,  and 
they  depart,  vowing  to  search  for 
her,  find  her,  and  win  her.  To 
Peter,  however,  in  his  despair,  ap- 
pears the  Elder-mother,  who  sits  in 
her  tree,  arrayed  in  fresh  green 
leaves,  her  hair  of  silver-gray,  but 
her  face  still  wonderfully  young  and 
bright ;  and  '  from  information  re- 
ceived '  from  her,  he  descends  into 
the  earth  to  seek  Maria,  armed  only 
with  a  branch  of  the  blossoming 
elder. 

Deep  in  the  earth,  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Mole,  we  hear  voices  of 
spirits.  Phantasus  appears,  and  a 
dark  wall  opening  shows  us  Maria, 
under  the  influence  of  a  spell  of 
oblivion  which  the  Mole  has  thrown 
over  her,  chanting  dreamily  a  song 
to  loneliness.  Then  comes  the 
Mole  with  his  deaf  housekeeper,  to 
whom  he  announces  his  approach- 
ing marriage,  her  infirmity  causing 
a  great  deal  of  comic  misunder- 
standing. But  now  the  other  Ele- 
ments having  discovered  his  trea- 
chery attack  him ;  yet,  though  cold 
winds  and  streams  of  water  pene- 
trate to  his  subterranean  palace,  he 
is  not  overcome.  Suddenly  a 
scent  of  elder-flowers  fills  the  air ; 
the  Mole  and  his  housekeeper 
cannot  imagine  whence  it  comes, 
bnt  neither  can  withstand  its  magic 
influence — they  were  formerly  be- 
trothed, and  as  the  memory  of  their 
old  love  revives  they  fall  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  finally  go  off 
together  tenderly  embracing.    Then 


Peter  appears,  carrying  the  branch 
of  elder  which  is  spreading  its 
wonderful  scent  around.  He  finds 
Maria,  who  has  forgotten  him  and 
all  things,  and  only  dreads  to  be 
aroused  from  her  sweet  loneliness. 
After  a  long  struggle,  his  love  and 
the  elder  awaken  old  recollections— 
as  Kay's  memory  is  revived  in  the 
Snow  Queen — and  she  is  won  hade 
from  the  land  of  dreams,  from  the 
cold  and  evil  power  of  the  Mole. 
At  once  they  aro  encircled  by  the 
outspread  branches  of  the  elder— 
they  are  back  in  the  little  garden  at 
Copenhagen;  the  sun  is  shining, 
Hyldemoer  nods  at  them  pleasantly 
from  among  the  leaves,  and  with  a 
song  to  the  old  tree,  and  congra- 
tulations and  promises  of  wedding- 
gifts  from  the  Merman,  the  Will  o* 
the  Wisp,  and  the  Butterfly,  the 
journey  on  which  Phantasus  has  led 
us  is  ended. 

With  this  gpecinien  of  its  best 
characteristics  we  may  leave  Danish 
literature  and  turn  to  its  nearest 
ally.  Less  simple,  with  more  va- 
riety in  style  as  in  language,  there 
is  yet  in  the  German  fairy  drama  a 
good  deal  of  likeness  to  the  Danish, 
though  it  is  the  likeness  of  a  large 
and  busy  town  to  a  quiet  seaside 
village — a  town  whose  chief  rulers, 
Schiller  and  the  great  Goethe,  can- 
not condescend,  like  Oehlenschlager 
and  Andersen,  to  the  childish  sport 
of  a  fairy  play. 

Indeed,  the  man  whom  we  should 
select  as  the  representative  fairy-* 
dramatist  of  Germany  bears  a  name 
very  little  known,  at  all  efentS, 
out  of  his  o^ra  country— 4s  certainly 
not  what  is  generally  called  a  ge- 
nius, and  cannot  therefore  be  held 
a  rival  of  Andersen1  or'  Gorai  Yet 
Ferdinand  Raimund  (who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  tile  present 'cen- 
tury) was  one  of  the -brightest  and 
best  of  fairy  playwrights — a*  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage,  we  should 
imagine,  as  amy  Writer  of  this  class. 
Without  Andersen's  special  gift  of 
poetry,  or  Gozzi's  astonishing  fer- 
tility of  invention,  he  is  yet  inftf- 
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riably  clear,  sound,  and  interesting 
—nor  would  we  wish  to  infer  that 
he  is  in  any  way  wanting  either  in 
imagination  or  humour.  The  Dia- 
mond of  the  Spirit  King,  The  Maiden 
from  the  World  of  Fays,  The  Baro- 
meter Maker  on  the  Enchanted, 
bland,  The  King  of  the  Alps,  or 
the  Misanthrope— these  are  some  of 
his  principal  comedies,  and,  though 
perhaps  their  names  hardly  imply 
it,  they  cover  a  considerable  variety 
of  subject  and  style. 

The  first  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  said,  Andersen  has  adapted 
under  the  title  of  Better  than  Pearls 
and  Gold,   and  the  difference  be- 
tween original  and  adaptation  is 
very  interesting;  the  gain  in  quaint, 
fresh  humour,  being  perhaps  partly 
balanced    hj   some    little    loss  of 
quick  decided  action.      The  play  is 
simply  a  fairy-story  of  adventure, 
throughout  merry  and  brisk — it  is 
not  without  a  vein  of  satire,  and 
the    element    of    modern    fun,    so 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
a  genuine  poet,  is  introduced  with 
great  success. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  sort,  and 
similarly  suggestive  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  is  The  Barometer  Maker  on 
the-  Enchanted  Island,  many  of  the 
leading  incidents  of  which  are  used 
in  a  story  published  in  the  collection 
known  as  4  Grimm's  Goblins,'  under 
the  name  of  LUUe  Mouck.     One  of 
its    magic    'effects' — the    sudden 
growth  of  the  noses  of  the  charac- 
ters on  their  tasting  an  enchanted 
fruit — suggests  a  question  which 
must,  we  think,  have  often  struck 
modern  readers  of  Gozzi:  how  were 
the  wonderful  tricks  and  transforma- 
tions in  which  these  authors  delight 
— the  conversion  of  an  old  woman 
into  a  toad,  or  the  change  (perhaps 
not  necessarily  great)  of  a  poet  to  a 
donkey — how  were  these  effected  in 
the  sight  of  the  audience  P    Surely. 
in  those  days  either  machinists  must 
have  been  very  clever,  or  spectators 
of  rare  simplicity. 

The  Alpenkdnig,  a  very .  different 
play,  suggests  in  its  principal  in- 


cident  another  difficulty:  it  turns 
upon  an  exchange  of  outward  ap- 
pearance between  two    men,  each 
.  of  whom  must  nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  us,  have  been  represented  through- 
out by  the  same  actor.  The  hero  of; 
the  story,  a  savage  misanthrope;; 
is  shown   the  error  of  his  ways 
by  being  made  to  witness  (having 
himself  taken  the  likenesaof  another 
man)  the  outrageous  behaviour  of  a 
being  disguised  as  himself;  a  sitna-' 
tion  which  must,  though  exceedingly 
amusing,  have  been  very  difficult  to, 
carry  out  properly.     In  other  ways, 
this  Alpenkdnig    is  a  clever    and, 
original  play,  with  some  flavouring, 
though  not  a  very  strong  one,  of 
the  poetry  suggested  by  its  title ; 
and  with,  like   almost  every  play 
ever  written  until  the  modern  school 
of  French  dramatists  arose,  one  or 
two  entirely  unnecessary  scenes. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through 
the  lengthy  list  of  German  fairy- 
dramas;  most  of  them  are  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  Raimund, 
few  are  devoid  of  a  certain  essen- 
tially-German poetry,  many  possess 
a  queer  glimmering  of  rural  fun.. 
The  drollest  that  we  know,  beyond, 
comparison,  are  Tieck's  jovial  adap- 
tations— or  mockeries — of  the  great 
fairy  stories,  Bluebeardf  Fuss  in  Boots, 
&c.  The  comments  of  the  stage- 
spectators  in  Fuss  in  Boots,  their, 
sympathy  with  the  unnecessary 
lovers,  the  sentimental  reminis- 
cences aroused  in  them  by  the 
nightingale,  are  quite  the  funniest 
things  of  their  kind  in  existence. 

Nor  is  there  any  need,  having 
glanced  for  a  few  moments  at  this 
dozen  or  so  of  pretty  childish  plays, 
to  make  any  very  profound  criti- 
cisms upon  them/    They  ought. to 
be  like  children — that  is  all  one  can 
say:  charming,  full  of  unconscious, 
poetry    and    humour,   bright   and 
brisk,  abounding  in  animal  spirits,, 
and  yet  mannerly  and  well  brpught 
up.     Finally,  they  must  not  be.  too- 
big,  and  those  who  love  them  must 
not  talk  too  much  about  them,  r 
Edward  Rose. 
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THE  BLOODY  PARLIAMENT  OF  WILEMOW. 


THE  present  age  lias  been  a  great 
destroyer  of  illusions.  State- 
ments and  stories  which  edified  onr 
childhood  have  been  placed  in  the 
crucible  of  historical  or  scientific 
investigation  and  reduced  to  the 
merest  smoke  or  vapour.  The 
celebrated  address  of  the  *  groans 
of  the  Britons'  to  'iEtius,  thrice 
Consul/  has  been  relegated  to  Brit- 
tany,  in  France,  and  shown  to  rest 
upon  a  mere  mistake  of  Gildas 
Cambrensis  writing  from  tradition 
and  memory.  A  not  dissimilar 
fate  has  befallen  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  fictions  that  ever  ob- 
tained currency  in  history,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

In  Bohemia  the  historian  has  not 
merely  had,  until  lately,  to  struggle 
with  the  obstacles  placed  in  his 
way  by  the  Austrian  censorship  of 
the  press,1  but  has  also  had  difficul- 
ties of  his  own.  In  the  first  place, 
a  grand  destruction  of  both  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  Bo- 
hemian language  was  carried  on 
from  1620  to  1770  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Jesuits  —  one 
Jesuit  actually  boasting,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  had  destroyed 
60,000  volumes  in  that  language 
with  his  own  hands.  After  the 
suppression  of  that  society  in  Aus- 
tria in  1770,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion began  to  languish,  but  did  not 
thoroughly  die  out  until  compara- 
tively lately,  when  circumstances 
led  the  clergy  to  take  up  a  national 
position  in  opposition  to  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Vienna  Govern- 
ment. The  Hussite  period,  especi- 
ally, has  suffered  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  documents  under  the  victo- 
rious Hapsburgs,  every  effort  having 
been  made  to  root  out  the  very 


memory  of  the  great  struggle  of 
the  little  Bohemian  nation  against 
the  united  might  of  Germany  and 
Rome.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Bohemian  historian  has  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  a  superfluity  of  stories 
of  later  date,  invented,  exaggera- 
ted, or  transferred  from  other 
countries,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  thus 
made  in  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, or  even  deliberately  to  per- 
vert, misrepresent,  or  obscure  the 
truth. 

Niebiihr  talks  of  c  that  greatest  of 
great  liars,  Eusebius ; '  bat  he  must 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
Bohemian  chronicler,  Hajek  of  Li- 
boczan,  whose  Kronyka  Czeska  was 
published  after  examination  and 
approval  by  six  doctors  in  1541,  or 
he  would  never  have  ventured  to 
fit  his  superlative  on  the  bead 
of  the  episcopal  biographer  of 
Constantino.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  Hajek  was  designated 
the  « Dictator  of  Truth;*  but,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Gelasius  Dobner,  after  endeavouring 
for  twenty  years  to  uphold  this 
lying  gossip  as  a  historian,  confessed 
at  length  that  he  observed  too  late 
that  Hajek  abounded  with  many 
more  historical,  and  especially  chro- 
nological, errors  than  he  could  ever 
have  supposed  or  suspected.  In- 
deed, statements  of  Hajek  led  the 
Pope  and  the  Roman  Curia,  in  the 
canonisation  of  the  alleged  froto- 
martyr  of  the  Confessional,  St 
John  Nepomucen,  into  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  blunders  ever 
perpetrated  by  an  infallible  autho- 
rity. 

Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  with  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  King  Wenceslas  IV. 
of  Bohemia,  surnamed  the  Lazy,  so 


1  See  'How  History  is  Sometimes  Written,'  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  October  1875. 
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little  truth  is  to  be  obtained,  and  so 
many  fables  and  fictions  pass  as 
current  coin.  Indeed,  we  must  add 
to  the  reasons  given  above,  that 
from  1374  to  140S  there  was  no 
careful  chronicler  throughout  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
whole  of  Germany.  The  best  his- 
torical authority  for  that  period  was, 
until  lately,  Pelzel's  Life  of  the 
Roman-Bohemian  King  Wenceslas 
(2  vols.,Prague,  1 788-1 790,  in  8vo.). 
Pelzel  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
fictions  respecting  King  Wences- 
las IV.,  but  accepted  and  gave 
wide  currency  to  others,  especially 
the  astounding  story  of  the  Bloody 
Parliament  of  Wilemow. 

From  the  original  Bohemian  MS. 
this  runs  as  follows : 

Bat  how  Monarchy  too*  Introduced  in 
Bohemia, 

In  the  time  of  King  Wenceslas  of  good 
memory,  how  the  present  Bohemian  mo- 
narch/ was  introduced :  for  the  lords  held 
all  and  King  Wenceslas  complained  as  to 
how  he  could  obtain  the  monarchy  of 
Bohemia  again-  And  he  held  counsel  there- 
about secretly  with  his  wise  council :  and 
his  council  counselled  him  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  should  command  a  parliament  to 
he  summoned,  and  that  in  that  parliament 
his  Majesty  the  King  should  consult  with 
those  lords  who  held  most  of  the  Bohemian 
kingdom:  and  thereto  King  Wenceslas 
assented.  And  when  they  assembled  for 
that  parliament.  King  Wenceslas  held 
counsel  with  those  lords  who  held  most  of 
the  Bohemian  kingdom,  and  said  to  them : 
•  Dear  lords  and  knights !  Counsel  us  with  re- 
gard to  this,  that  the  lords,  knights,  and  other 
gentlemen  hold  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  enjoy  it,  and  we  are  spectators  thereof. 
Counsel  us  also  as  to  how  we  may  obtain 
it  again,  for,  if  it  shall  long  be  thus,  we  fear 
that  this  kingdom  will  be  a  principality.' 
And  the  lords,  and  the  knights  with  the 
lords,  begged  his  Royal  Majesty  for  time 
for  deliberation,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
said :  '  Bear  lords  and  knights,  deliberate 
wisely/  And  when  they  had  deliberated, 
Lord  Waytminar  spake  for  all  those  lords 
and  said:  'Gracious  King  and  Lord,  and 
our  most  serene  lord :  all  these  lords  thank 
your  royal  Majesty  for  the  power  of  delibe- 
ration: Gracious  King!  all  these  lords 
nave  commissioned  and  commanded  me  to 
make  known  to  your  Majesty  their  wishes, 
and  say:  Gracious  King!  that  which  our 
ancestors  hare  enjoyed  under  other  kings, 


it  is  also  tout  royal  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
deny  to  them  as  their  gracious  King  and 
Lord.1  And  King  Wenceslas  said  to  them : 
'Why,  lords,  can  we  not  have  sounder 
advice  from  you?'  And  the  lords  said: 
'Gracious  King!  We  trust  your  Serene 
Majesty,  as  our  lord,  that  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  leave  ns  in  possession  thereof  as  our 
gracious  King  and  Lord.'  And  King 
Wenceslas  said:  'For  this  time  we  must 
entrust  it  to  the  Lord  God,'  and  entered 
into  other  conversation  with  the  lords,  and 
left  it  thus  for  half  a  year. 

And  after  half  a  year  he  consulted  again 
with  his  privy  council.  And  they  coun- 
selled that  his  Majesty  the  King  should 
command  a  general  parliament  to  be  sum- 
moned, that  poor  and  rich  should  come  to 
Wilemow;  whosoever  should  not  come  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  King.  And  the 
King  secretly  sent  his  faithful  council  and 
commanded  them  to  set  up  three  tents,  one 
black,  the  second  white,  and  the  third  red. 
And  he  secretly  commanded  his  council  to 
prepare  armed  men,  as  many  as  they  could ; 
and  when  they  assembled  to  beset  the  three 
tents  with  armed  men  and  to  provide  three 
executioners.  And  he  commanded  a  cata- 
logue to  be  given  him  of  all  those  lords  who 
were  holding  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
And  when  they  assembled  the  lords  asked 
each  other  on  what  account  the  parliament 
had  been  summoned.  They  said  to  each 
other,  We  do  not  know.  And  when  King 
Wenceslas  came,  he  seated  himself  with  his 
faithful  council  in  the  black  tent  and  had 
all  these  lords  with  him.  And  he  sent  for 
one  of  those  lords  who  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  And  when  he  stood  before  the 
King  the  royal  council  said  to  him :  '  My 
lord,  his  Majesty  the  King  requests  you  to 
give  an  account  to  your  lord,  his  Majesty 
the  King,  for  the  years  during  which  you 
have  had  the  usufruct  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.'  And  the  lord  said:  'Gracious 
King,  I  beg  your  royal  majesty,  whereas 
my  ancestors  have  had  the  enjoyment 
thereof  under  other  kings,  that  it  may  be 
your  Royal  Majesty's  pleasure  to  leave  me 
also  in  possession  thereof.' — KingWenceslas 
said :  '  Since  he  is  not  willing  to  give  an 
account,  bid  him  go  into  the  red  tent ' ;  and 
the  executioners  were  there,  and  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  beheaded.  And  he  sent 
for  another ;  and  each  who  would  not  give 
an  account  he  commanded  to  be  beheaded* 
and  each  who  gave  an  account  he  com- 
manded to  go  into  the  white  tent ;  here  was 
moreover  pardon ;  and  thus  he  commanded 
many  to  be  beheaded.  Also  Lord  Wayt- 
minar had  a  fool ;  and  this  fool  made  his 
way  among  the  armed  men  to  the  red  tent, 
and  the  fool  espied  how  blood  was  flowing 
in  a  stream  from  that  tent.  And  his  lord 
said:   'Impossible,  fool!'    And  the  fool 
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said : '  Verily,  iny  lord,  I  tie  not  *  mid  three 
lords  are  standing  there  asd.cpnwrsing 
together  how  that  the  King  commands  each 
Jto  be  beheaded  whosoever  holds^the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia/  And  Lord  'Waytminar 
took  note  of  that ;  and  when  it  came  to 
Lord  "Waytminar,  when  ho  stood  before  the 
King,  and  when  he  was  commanded  to  give 
An  account  how  many  years  be.  had'hejd  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia*  and,  how  many  years 
he  (  had  tad.  the  usufruct  thereof,  Xora 
Waytminar  said:  'Gracious  King  and 
Lord,  and  my  most*  serene  lordi  had  I  a 
detailed  account  with  me. I  wcmld.net  give 
any  account  to  your,  Boyal  Majesty. 
.Gracious  King  and  £p*d,  and  my  most  serene 
lord,  however  many  years  I  have  had  the 
usufruct  of  your  Bohemian  kfngdbmVl  snr^ 
render  all  again  to  your* Royal  Majesty, 
and  all  other  property  that  I  have  of  jnj»e 
/OwnrJittleor,much. ,  .And  npwyoup  Majes% 
has  my  life;  I  surrender  myself  to  your 
jMjajesty  with  all ;  do  with  me  wHatyooplease 
as  my  gracious  King  and  Lord/  And  King 
Wenccslas  said'.  «  Would  that  ye  had.  thus 
submitted  to  me.  at  the  .parliament,  in 
Prague  I .  $ut  ,now  that  ye  see  punishment 
over  you,  and  not  till  now,  do  ye  submit  to 
us.  Waytminar !  thou  nast  well  counselled 
with  thy  mind;  and 'we  say  thus,  that,  if 
it  had*  not  been  for  our  faithful  towns, 
we -should  oft-times  have  iJbai  nothing. <U 
fiat;  and  ye  have  the  ■  usufrnqt  of,,  our 
jdnedomand  we  ape,  ( spectators  thereof. 
Well !  command  aim  to  go  into  the  white 
tent/  After  that  King  Wenceslas'consulDsd 
«*ith  his  faithful  council ;  -and  tke  council 
advised  .the  .King  »Ujat  .Lord.  Wayjbmipar 
ahould  Sot  that  submission  enjoy  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  kingdom  of"  Bohemia  for  his 
lifetime,  and  after  nis  death  it  should 
escheat'  again  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;{ 
end  his  Majesty  the«Kiag.aeaejited  theaeto; 
And  then  afterwards:  the  tarda  and  knights 
seized  King,Wenceslas  for  .his  tyranny  *n/d 
imprisoned  him,  as  will  be  written '^rther 
thereof  in  its  place.   . 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  »  on 
leaves  185  and  9861  of:  thetaamu 
script  from  which  in  18*8,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Old  Chronicles  of 
Bohemia  from  1378  to  1527  (Scrip* 
torumRemmBohemdcorum,  tom.iii.), 
Dr.  Palacky  extracted  his.  text  M^ 
and  which  is  there  described  at 
length  in  page  xi  of  the  preface. 
It  comes  from  a  certain  Jacob 
Brazydyn,  a  citizen  of  Kuttenberg, 
who  partly  composed  it  himself 
and  partly  caused  it  to  be  composed 
in  the  year  16 19,  and  it  was  known 


to'btfve  been,  about  1640,  in  the 
possession  of  the  priest  John  Gall 
Jof*  Czaalau,  and  about  one  hundred 
years  later  in  that  of  the  Chevalier 
John  of  Neuberg,  from  whom  it 
came'  into  Pelsfel's  own  hands,  and 
after  his  death  into  those  of  the 
'Counts  Thun  of  Deczina,  by  whom 
it  is  stfll  preserved.     * 

When  ©r;  Palacky*  copied  fhe 
MS.  in* '1820"  'for4  the  publication 
of  the  ehronfctes^bove  mentioned, 
hepassed  over  without  notice  this 
account  of*the  Parliament  of  Wile- 
tnow, "  not  only  because  no  other 
sdttrce  of l  'information  gave  the 
slightest  hint  wtf*  any  such  event, 
but  also  because  the  narrative 
itself  in  Btyte  tfnd  language  be- 
trayed  a  very  late  "origin,  and  ateo 
th»  'whole'  >  thin^^exhibiteoV-when 
compared  witti"  the  known  and 
ascertained  -  cirdnmstances  t)f  the 
times— every  sign  -of  being  a  mere 
notion  op  fable.  He  considered  it 
therefore  -  utfworfchy  of-  -a -place 
attKtog  the* chronicles  of  Beheffiia, 
and  -did  'Hot  think  it  advisable 
either  to  place'  it  there  without 
criticism,  or  •  to  -make  the  critique 
m-  that  particukar  place  -eutensiyf 
aadexhauatrre emongh  to xsomwce 
the :  reader. '-  This*  'omission  Dr. 
Palacky  fuSy  made  up  in  the 
•Ozcwypwi,  ^or  .  Magazine/  of  >4he 
Bohemia©  MusetKni  •  of .  1842^^ 
345-5**/ *wl*ere  fch»  whole  mutter 
is  exhauiftirely*  treated;     •    ' 

But  at  the  end  of  the  lastcentary 
F.  M.  Pekel  came  to  a  different 
«o*chisioh.r \  Not  only  did  heeiocept 
Hie  whole  Btotty  as'*  real  fact  in  his 
Life  of  King  Wenceslas  IT.,  but 
he  also  incorporated  it  with  other 
historical  events,  and  on  purely 
subjective  grounds  indicated  the 
year  1389  as  that  in  which  it  most 
have  taken  place.  Thus  he  for  a 
time  procured  it  a  kind  of  citizen- 
ship in  history,  merely  referring  to 
Brazydyn's  MS.,  and  not  saying  a 
word  or  raising  the  slightest  donbt 
as  to  whether  the  occurrence, 
which  had  previously  been  utterly 
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unknown,    was     also    really  :  and 
genuinely  true. 

From  that  time  forth,  whatever 
historians,  especially  in  Germany, 
bare  treated  of  the  life  and  times 
of    Bang    Wenoeslas     IV.,     have 
taken    good  -care  to   touch  upon 
the  Bloody  Parliament  of  Wilemow, 
remarkable    as    it    was,    in    their 
opinion,  both  on  account  of  the 
nation  in  which  it  was  said'  to  have 
occurred  and  also  on -account  of 
the  display  it  makes  t>f  the  moral 
nature  of  -King  Wenceslas.   Among 
those  I  may  just  mention  the  names 
of  Pfister  and  Sohlosser,  and  among 
their    blind-  followers    in     Great 
Britain  that  of  Mr.  Baring*Gould 
in  his  most  unhistorical  and  un- 
critical   Idf+'Of    St.     John    Ne- 
pomuam**   ■  A.  nattering  reviewer 
of     Schlosser's  in  <the  Augsburg 
AlZgemeine  Z&Uung  (1842,  February 
14,.  p^  355    of  the    Supplement) 
remarks:  'Wenceslas  ruled  in  his 
Slavonic  lands  in  Slavonic  style ; ' 
'among  Ins  Slavonians,  to  whom 
Ida  kind  •  of  justice  appeared  not 
e^traordinaryv  but  national,  he  was 
not   unpopular  throughout  in  the 
estimation  of  his  own  people.'  *•  The 
fact    ia,  .thai  the    great   mass  of 
Germans  are-«e  blinded  by  pre* 
jndice,  with  regard  to  Slavonians* 
thai  they  find  it  impossible  to  lose 
an  opportunity  of  calumniating  or 
insulting  therm     Did  they  take  the 
trouble  to    make   themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  law 
obtaining  in  Bohemia  in  the  time 
of  Wenceslas  IV.,  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  venerable 
Andrew  of  Duba,  they  would  find 
that  few  countries  in  those  days 
could  have  pretended  to  anything 
like  so  good.     Large  extracts  from 
the  great  Bohemian  lawyer's  work 
are  given  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Vybor    z    Literatury   Czeske,    pub- 


lished by  the    Mafcice  Czeska    in 
1845  (pp.  9631-T008); 

Let  us  now  look  with  a  little 
care  and  exactness  into  the  nature 
of  the  authority  upon  which  this 
extraordinary  story  of  the  Bloody 
Parliament  of  Wilemow  rests.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a,'&it<rl;\ey6flivovf 
and  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the 
MS.  of  Jacob  of  Brazydyn,  not 
even  -the  gossip  Hajek  saying  a 
JBhlgle,  word'  about  it.r  Whence, 
thten,  did  Brazydyn,  writing1  in 
ifao-^that  is-,  according  to  Pelael's 
chronology,  230  years*  later  than 
the  alleged  occurrence — obtain  his 
information?  He  does  not  say  a 
single  word  'respecting  the  source 
from  which  he  •  draws ;  yet  how 
could  so  monstrous  an  event  have 
remained  unnoticed,  when  all  other 
misdeeds *•  of  King-  Wenceslas  are 
so  mlly  related  and  discussed  ? 
•  Secondly,  passing  over  the  indi- 
cations given  by  the  style  and  lan- 
guage, which  would  lead  Dr.Palacky 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  narra- 
tion cannot  be  earlier  than  the  six- 
teenth- century,  the  name  Lord 
(Pan)  Waytminar,  that  is,  Lord 
do  Weitmil,  gives  an  irrefragable 
proof*  of  the  lateness  of  its  origin. 
During  the  time  of  the' Emperor 
Charles*  IV.,  of  King  Wenceslas 
IV.,  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
and  as  far  as  the  reign  of  King 
George  of  Podiebrad,  the  Weitmils 
were  among  the  most  insignificant 
and  poorest  esquires  (zemani)  in 
Bohemia,  some  of  them  even  being 
destitute  of  estates  altogether,  and 
being  mere  citizens  of  Lipa.  But 
under  George  of  Podiebrad,  and  his 
successor  Wladislaw  of  Poland, 
Benes  of  Weitmil,  who  died  in 
1 496,  became  a  conspicuous  person, 
first  as  Burggrave  of  Karlstein, 
and  secondly  as  chief  master  of  the 
mint,  in  Bohemia,  and  was  raised 


*  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May,  pp.  227-236.    It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  does  not 
always  read  the  documents  from  which  he  professes  to  '  derive  his  facts/  as  I  cannot 
believe  that  he   would  deliberately  hare  made  both  his  statements  and  argument 
Vo  otter  defiance  of  his  only  authority. 
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to  the  peerage,  or  what  would  be 
called  in  German  the  Herrenstand. 
Both  the  above-mentioned  kings 
employed  him  not  only  in  important 
home  affairs,  but  also  in  embassies 
to  neighbouring  princes,  and  thus 
a  Germanised  form  of  the  name 
Weitminar,  i.e.  Weitmullner,  which 
was  previously  unheard  of,  came 
into  current  use  in  Bohemia.  The 
writer  of  the  story,  by  placing  his 
'  Lord  Way  tminar '  at  the  head  of 
the  Bohemian  nobility,  simply  be- 
trays his  ignorance  of  the  station 
and  name  of  the  ancestors  of  Lord 
Benes  of  Weitmil.  Indeed,  though 
there  were  two  canons  of  the  name, 
one  of  whom  was  a  well-known 
chronicler,  the  esquires  of  Weitmil 
are  only  found  in  the  time  of  Wen- 
ceslas  IV.  as  the  poor  possessors  of 
a  little  landed  property  and  some 
rentcharges  in  Slivno.  Yet  how 
little  remains  of  the  Bloody  Par- 
liament of  Wilemow  if  *  Lord  Way  t- 
miliar '  be  deducted  from  it ! 

Thirdly,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
story  is  the  alleged  violent  intro- 
duction of  monarchical  power  in 
the  time  of  King  Wenceslas  IV. ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  most  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  Bohemian  Crown  were 
and  had  been  mortgaged  to  lords 
and  knights  in  the  realm.  Now 
the  time  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Charles  IY.,  was  remarkable  for 
the  redemption  and  reunion  of  all 
the  Crown  estates  ;  and  so  far  was 
Charles  from  mortgaging  any  of 
them  that  he  added  considerably 
to  them  by  purchase.  Neither  did 
Wenceslas  IV.  part  with  them  to 
any  extent  beyond  giving  some  few 
castles  in  fief  to  his  favourites. 
Nor  had  he  ever  any  occasion  to 
complain  of  poverty,  inheriting,  as 
he  did,  abundance  of  treasure  from 
his  father,  and  leaving  abundance 
behind  him  at  his  death  in  141 9. 

Fourthly,  it  was  not  usual  in 
King  Wenceslas's  time  to  summon 
parliaments  to  meet  in  the  open  air 
in  Bohemia,  but  in  towns,  especially 
in  Prague ;  neither  were  they  ever 


held  in  tents,  but  in  large  halls  or 
saloons.  No  Bohemian  magnate 
travelled  without  a  considerable 
suite  of  armed  horsemen,  and  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
such  persons  would  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  put  to  death  like 
sheep  at  the  mere  order  of  the  King. 

Fifthly,  in  the  original  story  al- 
most everything  is  indefinite.  The 
lords  held  everything.  Did  they 
hold  the  cities  of  Prague  and  Kut- 
tenburg?  Did  they  hold  the  for- 
tresses of  Karlstein  and  Krivoklat? 
Who,  .too,  were  these  great  lords, 
not  one  of  whom  is  named,  except 
Lord  Waytminar,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  a  lord  (pan)  at  all  ? 
Who  composed  the  king's  'wise 
council '  P  It  was  an  easy  matter 
to  advise  upon.  If  the  King  had 
mortgaged  his  estates  for  either 
good  or  valuable  considerations,  he 
had  but  to  pay  the  sum  set  down 
in  the  bond  and  receive  his  property 
again  in  due  course  of  law.  But 
the  words,  '  had  it  not  been  for  oar 
faithful  towns  we  should  ofldm.es 
have  had  nothing  to  eat,1  point 
plainly  to  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  origin  of  the  story,  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  towns  and  nobles 
not  having  existed  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  the  time  of  Wenceslas 
IV.,  and  indeed  not  having  arisen 
till  the  year  1502. 

Sixthly,  in  ancient  Bohemia  the 
estates  of  all  persons  condemned  to 
death  escheated  to  the  King,  whose 
court  record  office  had  to  deal  with 
these  and  all  other  escheats.  But 
Dr.  Palacky  has  several  times 
examined  every  page  of  these 
records,  in  which  the  details  are 
most  minute,  without  finding  a 
word  that  can  possibly  have  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  Parliament 
of  Wilemow.  Yet  all  other  disputes 
that  the  King  had  with  bis  nobles 
respecting  property  are  entered 
there  at  length,  and  show  that 
Wence&las  was  not  accustomed  to 
proceed  in  such  cases  by  violence, 
but  in  due  course  of  law. 
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Seventhly,  the  final  proof  of  the 
imaginary  nature  of  the  Parliament 
of  Wilemow  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  among  all  the  attacks  made 
upon  Wenceslas,  of  which  there 
were  abundance  in  his  lifetime, 
not  one  contains  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  reference 
to  the  *  red  tent.'  It  is  well  known 
that  the  electors,  when  in  1400  they 
deposed  Wenceslas  from  his  dignity 
as  Kin?  of  the  Romans,3  bitterly 
reproached  him,  amongst  other 
things,  with  the  cruel  death  of  the 
general  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  John  of  Pomuk  or  Dr. 
Johanek,  in  1393 ;  how  then  could 
they  have  passed  over  in  silence  a 
crime  far  more  monstrous  and 
horrible,  perpetrated  at  a  public 
parliament  under  the  pretence  of 
legal  right  ?  Dr.  Palacky  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  in  an  old 
MS.  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of 
Prague  two  contemporary  writings 
against  Wenceslas,  one  of  which 
describes  at  length  the  causes  of 
his  arrest  in  1394,  and  the  other 
sharply  reproves  him  for  all  the 
misdeeds  he  had  perpetrated  down 
to  the  end  of  1396,  and  possibly 
even  as  late  as  1400.  The  latter 
is  intituled,  Forma  curialis  super 
quibiudam  evitandis  per  D.  Begem, 
Mis  quae  videlicet  statum  et  commodum 
regni  videntur  impedire.  The  passage 
of  this,  which  recites  the  various 
items  of  the  misconduct  of  Wen- 
ceslas, runs  as  follows : 

0  summit  of  the  empire !  why  hast  so 
long  held  the  empire  in  suspense  with 
honied  words?  Why  hast  thon  so  long 
tolerated  an  Anti-pope?  Why  hast  thou 
so  long  permitted  the  Catholic  faith  to  go 
•stay,  when  thou  wast  for  reasonable 
eanses  appointed  the  judge  and  supreme 
arbiter  of  this  matter?    Why  hast  thou 


loved  with  such  warmth  the  perfidy  of  the 
Jews,  preferring  them  to  the  faithful 
worshippers  of  Christ,  yea,  exalting  them 
above  the  prophets  of  the  Lord?  Why 
has  your  Serene  Majesty  persecuted  with 
more  than  Neronian  cruelty  (Neronitate) 
lettered  men  of  Prague,  students  and  pres- 
byters of  the  college,  not  exhibiting  to- 
wards them  the  kindness  of  your  Serene 
Majesty?  For  you  hare  imprisoned  some, 
others  you  have  beheaded,  others  you  have 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  river,4  and 
have  currycombed  like  beasts,  others  you 
have  beaten  with  sticks,  not  showing  them 
any  aid,  like  your  most  illustrious  father, 
but  have  many  times  confounded  them  with 
stocks,  chains,  and  special  blasphemies. 
Most  illustrious  prince,  with  what  brittle 
counsels  was  your  mind  endowed  when 
you  wished  to  despoil  each  of  the  churches 
at  Prague  of  its  ornaments  and  relics! 
Yea,  I  fear  that  your  Serene  Highness, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  excesses,  and  on  account 
of  the  instability  of  your  mind,  will  not 
escape  the  stroke  of  God.  O  most  noble  of 
kings,  son  of  your  most  serene  father 
Charles,  how  ill  were  you  clothed  with  the 
purple  of  reason  when  you  basely  took 
captive,  by  your  proceeding  and  that  of 
your  men,  the  illustrious  prince  and  lord,9 
Lord  Jodocus  Margrave  of  Moravia,  and 
the  noble  lord  Boczko  of  Kunstat,  other- 
wise of  Podiebrad,  and  cancelled  the  credit 
of  the  seal  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  your 
letters,  and  of  your  words. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  give 
the  real  causes  of  the  discontent 
of  the  nobles  and  the  arrest  of  the 
King: 

Let  your  Serene  Highness  deign  to  reflect 
in  thought;  these  new  lords,  whom  you 
have  created  for  yourself,  and  have  raised 
out  of  the  mud  of  dregs  and  poverty,  you 
have  created  to  the  prejudice  of  your  Serene 
Majesty ;  for  if  your  Serene  Majesty  shall 
make  use  of  their  counsel  longer,  you  may 
be  deprived  of  empire,  life,  and  kingdom. 

It  is  plain  that  the  writer  had  no 
intention  of  suppressing  any  mis- 
deed of  King  Wenceslas ;  how,  then, 
could  he  have  passed  over  so  dread. 


9  Not  Emperor,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  persists  in  calling  him  in  his  lAJe  of  St.  John 
Ifcpowuce*.  One  who  writes  mediaeval  history  ought  surely  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  so  elementary  a  matter  as  the  difference  between  a  King  of  the  Romans 
and  an  actual  Emperor. 

4  Not  one  word  is  found  here  about  the  alleged  violation  of  the  '  seal  of  confession,' 
although  this  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  death  of  John  of  Pomuk. 

*  This  took  place  at  Karlstein,  in  June  1396.  It  was,  however,  not  so  bad  a  matter 
as  above  represented. 
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TAXATION  IN  INDIA.1 
By  Shoshee  Chundke  Dutt,  Justice  op  the  Peace,  Calcutta. 


WE  are  not  Russophobists.  We 
do  oot  think  that  Russia  has 
an  eye  on  India,  or  that,  if  she  had,  she 
would  have  any  chance  of  wresting 
it  from  British  hands.  Bat  onr  im- 
pression is  that  the  Indian  Mutiny 
of  1857  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  Russian  spies,  and 
was  practicable  only  on  account  of 
the  bad  estimation  in  which  the 
British  Government  was  then,  as  it 
is  yet,  held  by  the  natives  for  divers 
reasons,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  (them  being  the  irritating  system 
of  taxation  which  it  has  enforced. 

Of  course  a  oivilised  government 
like  that  of  the  English  in  India 
requires  large  expenses  to  uphold  it, 
particularly  as  the  administration  is 
that  of  foreigners.  This  may  be  fully 
admitted.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  need  of  consolidating  the  empire 
and  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the 
governed  is,  on  that  account,  to  be 
ignored.  Without  snch  consolida- 
tion and  goodwill  no  foreign  hold 
on  the  country,  however  vigorous, 
can  be  permanently  secure;  and 
for  them  considerable  concessions 
ought  to  be  made,  not  only  to 
the  just  demands,  but  even  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  This, 
since  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of 
Hindustan,  ought  to  be  very  clearly 
understood. 

One  of  the  prejudices  referred  to 
is  the  objection  of  the  people  to 
direct  taxation,  except  of  such  sort, 
as  they  have  been  long  accustomed 
io.   They  will  not  willingly  have  any 


other,  and  none  other  ought  to  be 
heedlessly  enforced  on  them.  The 
principles  of  economic  science,  if 
really  antagonistic  to  indirect  taxes, 
must  here  yield  to  much  higher 
considerations.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  country 
to  endeavour  to  carry  the  people 
they  govern  with  them ;  and,  to  do 
this,  they  must  go  with  the  people 
a  great  way  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  without  imperilling  their  own 
interests.  They  must  not  foroe  on 
the  governed  their  own  ideas  and 
innovations  merely  because  they 
deem  these  to  be  right  in  general 
principle,  and  have  seen  them  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  their  own 
country.  They  must  remember  that 
in  India  they  have  to  deal  with  a 
very  different  country  and  a  very 
different  people  from  their  own, 
whose  wants  they  are  bound  to 
understand,  and  whose  wishes  they 
cannot  constantly  neglect  without 
giving  rise  to  disaffection.  The 
natives  are  naturally  suspicious  of 
their  foreign  rulers,  and  entertain 
vague  apprehensions  of  their  mo- 
tives, and  these  suspicions  and  ap- 
prehensions have  to  be  allayed.  To 
go  against  the  current  under  such 
circumstances  is  neither  consistent 
with  wisdom  nor  with  prudence,  and 
cannot  butrender  the  task  of  govern- 
ing unnecessarily  difficult.  The 
breach  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed  is  wide  enough  already, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
widen  further,  if  that  can  be  pre- 
vented.    It  is  not  the  visit  of  the 


1  I.  Budget  of  India  for  1876-77. 
2.  The  Indian  Tariff  Act  of  1875. 


3.  Reports  on  Taxation  in  India,  1872. 

4.  Peasantry  of  Bengal,  by  Bomesh  Chnnder  Dutt,  B.C.S.  and  Barriater-at-Law, 
1874.    Chapter  VII. :  Taxation. 
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Heir-Apparent  to  the  country,  or 
even  that  of  the  Queen  herself,  if 
she  choose  to  go  thither,  that  will 
amoothe  down  difficulties  of  this 
nature.  The  art  of  governing  the 
people  must  be  better  learnt. 

It  is  not  mere  grumbling  that  has 
to  be  dealt  with:  Of  course  every 
man  grumbles  to  pay  a  tax,  and  the 
grumbling  is  all  the  greater  when  the 
tax  happens  to  be  an  unusual  one. 
But  matters  in  India  have  become 
more  serious  than  that.  There  are 
unmistakable  signs  of  discontent 
throughout  the  country ;  certainly 
not  all  of  them  attributable  to  taxa- 
tion alone,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  taxation  is  largely  complained 
of  by  all  classes.  Political  discon- 
tent does  not  exist  anywhere  except 
among  ruined  princes  and  their 
immediate  followers;  the  work  of 
pacification  and  consolidation  is 
a  comparatively  easy  one,  if  the 
rulers  of  the  country  will  only  con- 
descend to  feel  their  way  at  every 
forward  step  they  take.  The  go-a- 
head efforts  of  the  British  Adminis- 
tration have  been  gigantic,  but  with- 
out any  adequate  results.  What  the 
country  wants  is  rest. 

The  different  forms  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  people  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Indian  Budgets  as 
Imperial,  Provincial,  Local,  and  Mu- 
nicipal. The  people  of  course  do 
not  care  for  these  distinctions ;  they 
are  to  them  utterly  unmeaning  and 
arbitrary.  A  tax  is  a  tax  to  the  payer 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called : 
and  the  impression  all  over  the 
country  is  that  all  the  forms  of  taxa- 
tion in  vogue  have  been  overdone ; 
thata  vast  amount  of  money  is  raised 
and  spent  which  might  well  be  saved ; 
and  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
division  of  taxation  under  different 
heads  is  to  draw  off  attention  from 
the  enormous  sum-total  that  is 
realised  and  squandered.  The 
general  resources  of  the  country,  it 
is  true,  have  not  been  overburdened ; 
the  limits  of  taxation  have  certainly 
not  been  crossed :  nor  do  the  people 


ignore  the  advantages  of  roads, 
railways,  canals,  education,  and  the 
police,  on  which  all  the  sums  raised 
are  expended.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  one  unanimous  opinion  all 
over  the  country  is  that  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  money  than  what 
is  now  raised,  would  fully  suffice  to 
secure  all  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages that  the  British  Government 
has  yet  conferred  on  it ;  and  it  is 
mainly  the  obnoxious  manner  in 
which  its  rulers  have  gone  about 
their  work  that  has  led  to  this  con- 
viction, and  to  the  exhibition  of 
discontent  which  it  has  produced. 
The  question  in  the  mouths  of  both 
the  governors  and  the  governed  is 
now  identical :  '  How  and  where  is 
all  this  to  end  V 

Let  us  now  review  the  different 
sources  of  revenue  separately. 

The  Imperial  sources  of  revenue 
are  estimated  iu  the  Budget  state- 
ments for  1876-77  to  yield  the  fol- 
lowing amounts : 


Land  Revenue 

.  £21,381,000 

Customs 

2,620,000 

Salt 

6,300,000 

Opium    . 

8,200,000 

Excise    . 

2,1525,000 
2,837,000 

Stamps  . 

All  other  items 

6,617,000 

£50,480,000 

The  first  of  these  items  hardly 
calls  for  any  remark.  The  land 
revenue  is  the  most  ancient  and 
stable  form  of  taxation  known  to 
India,  and  no  Asiatic  will  ever 
question  the  justice  of  raising  it, 
and  nowhere  has  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty been  experienced  at  any  time 
in  collecting  it.  It  is  stationary  in 
Bengal  on  account  of  the  Perpetual 
Settlement,  but  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces exhibits  a  perceptible  in- 
crease at  each  successive  resettle- 
ment, so  that  this,  the  mainstay  of 
the  Government  income,  is  also  the 
soundest  to  the  core.  But.  it  is 
necessarily  inelastic,  except  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent,  as  nearly 
one-fifth  of  it  has  been  permanently 
fixed,  while  the  remainder  is  fixed 
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generally  for  long  intervals — in 
most  places  for  thirty  years.  The 
Budget  says  that  it  '  grows  slowly 
but  sorely ; '  bat  we  mast  not  for- 
get  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  unfavourable 
seasons,  so  that  even  such  increase 
as  it  has  exhibited  after  intervals 
cannot  always  be  counted  upon. 
It  is  clear  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will 
not  admit  of  farther  expansion. 

The  second  item,  Customs,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  more  elastic, 
since  the  duties,  both  import  and 
export,  can  be  considerably  raised 
without  perceptibly  affecting  the 
interests  of  commerce.  But  there 
has  been  such  an  amount  of 
blundering  here  of  late  that  the 
prospects  for  many  years  to  come 
are  far  from  hopeful.  By  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1875  »11  export  duties 
on  articles  of  native  produce 
have  been  abolished,  except  those 
on  indigo,  paddy,  rice,  and  lac, 
which  remain  unchanged.  We 
would  not  quarrel  with  this  pro- 
oedure  in  the  abstract,  since  the 
duties  taken  off  have  always  been 
condemned  by  economists ;  but  we 
hold  that  that  condemnation  is  not 
very  particularly  applicable  to  the 
present  position  of  India,  the  total 
exports  of  which  are,  at  this 
moment,  enormously  in  excess  of 
her  total  imports,  which  simply 
means  that  the  country  is  being 
-drained  of  its  resources  without 
-adequate  return,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  speculator. 
The  dutiable  exports  before  the 
Teviaion  of  the  tariffs  included 
wheat,  pulse,  and  oil-seeds,  which 
are  now  free.  Is  it,  we  ask,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  that  these 
particular  articles  have  been  re- 
leased? Will  not  their  release 
increase  yet  more  the  distance  be- 
tween the  imports  and  exports 
which  has  already  become  so 
oppressive  to  her  ?  If  the  duties  on 
wheat,  pulse,  and  oil-seeds  were 
wrong,  how  can  those  on  rice  and 
paddy  be  right?    The  European 


exporter  holds  it  to  be  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy 
to  raise  any  export  duty  on  these 
articles  at  all,  since  such  duty  vir- 
tually amounts  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  grower  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  consumer,  the  effect  of 
which  must,  he  thinks,  be  injurious 
to  the  country  by  checking  the 
growth  of  a  surplus  stock.  But  is 
there  no  force  in  the  argument  of 
the  local  consumer  that  in  a  country 
like  India,  where  the  surplus  cul- 
tivation of  one  province  is  often 
required  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
another,  an  unchecked  export  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  apt  to 
lead  to  fearful  results;  that  As 
dearness  of  food  grains  in  the 
country  means  the  increase  of 
crime;  that  if  the  duty  affects 
adversely  the  cultivator  and  the 
tradesman,  that  does  not  make  it 
more  objectionable  than  various 
other  social  and  commercial  arrange- 
ments which  similarly  affect  private 
interests  to  an  equal  extent;  and 
that  what  really  contracts  the 
growth  of  the  article  is  not  the 
export  duty,  but  the  encouragement 
held  out  by  the  Government  and 
the  European  speculator  respec- 
tively to  the  cultivation  of  opium 
and  jute  ? 

We  do  not  contest  the  theory  of 
the  thing  at  all.  The  teachings  of 
the  political  economist  must,  as 
general  principles,  be  both  judicious 
and  correct ;  but  we  contend  that 
practically  the  export  of  food  grains 
from  so  anomalous  a  country  as 
India  does  most  assuredly  require 
to  be  checked.  The  foreign  trade 
in  rice  in  particular  has  attained 
fearful  dimensions,  and  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  remarkable  rise 
of  prices  in  the  country,  which 
within  the  last  twenty  years  has 
reached  the  aJarming  proportion  of 
fifty  per  cent.,  an  increase' which 
has  filled  every  thinking  mind  in  it 
with  dismay.  The  income  of  the 
ryot  has  doubtless  also  improved 
within  the  same  period,  but  not  in 
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the*  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pro- 
portion  ;  and  it  is  still  generally  so 
small  that  in  several  places  the  ryot 
is  not  able,  even  in  the  most 
trosperous  seasons,  to  secure  for 
self  and  his  family  a  sufficiency 
of  food.  The  retention  of  a  surplus 
stock  on  the  spot  is  therefore  a  per- 
emptory need ;  and  a  Government 
that  is  so  careful  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  stock  of  opium,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  variations  of  the 
seasons,  ought  nofrto  be  less  heed- 
ful of  the  fluctuations  of  the  rice 
market,  which  carry  desolation  to 
many  a  poor  man's  door.  The  export 
doty  on  rice  now  is  three  annas,  or 
about  4$d.,  per  maund,  and,  instead 
of  this  being  taken  off,  as  has 
been  strenuously  urged,  it  ought, 
in  our  estimation,  to  be  consider- 
ably increased.  As  a  source  of 
revenue  it  is  elastic,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  valuable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  duty  moreover  which 
is  paid  by  the  foreign  consumer,  and 
not  felt  in  the  producing  country. 
The  export  flourishes  notwithstand- 
ing the  duty  it  now  bears  ;  and  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  cultiva- 
tion in  all  places  from  which  ex- 
ports are  made,  that  is,  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  British  Burmah,  has 
been  steadily  increasing  year  by 
year.  The  export  trade  in  the  article 
has,  in  fact,  become  almost  illimit- 
able, and  holds  out  all  the  encou- 
ragement its  cultivation  requires. 
Were  the  whole  country  sown 
with  rice  only,  the  entire  produce 
would  hardly  suffice  to  meet  the 
foreign  demand  for  it,  butfor  the  duty 
now  levied  on  it.  It  is  that  duty, 
in  fact,  that  has  kept  down  prices 
to  their  present  limit,  which  is  still 
felt  to  be  oppressively  high.  Were 
the  duty  doubled,  the  growth  of  a 
surplus  stock  would  not  yet  be 
affected,  but  a-  part  of  the  surplus 
grown  would  be  made  available  to 
the  poor,  which  it  is  not  at  this 
moment. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  other 
export  duties  were  abolished,  the 


general  rate  of  import  duties  wad 
reduced  from  7^  to  5  per  cent., 
ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  in  reality  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  European 
speculator.  But  that  did  not  satisfy 
Manchester,  simply  because  the 
cotton  duties  were  not  simultane- 
ously abandoned,  while  a  duty  of 
5  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  the 
import  of  long-stapled  cotton,  which 
was  before  untaxed.  Was  not 
Manchester  unreasonable  in  the 
complaints  she  made?  Yes;  very 
unreasonable  indeed,  it  appeared  to 
us.  In  theory,  the  abolition  of  ail 
import  duties  would,  no  doubt,-  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  all  parties 
concerned;  but  how,  with  such 
concessions,  is  the  financial  equili- 
brium of  the  Government  to  be  main* 
tained?  The  gain  to  the  finances 
of  the  country  from  the  cotton 
duties  amounts  to  about  900,000$.  a 
year.  How  is  the  loss  of  that  sum 
to  be  recouped?  Manchester  dis* 
claims  antagonism  to  the  interests 
of  India ;  but  when  she  contends 
for  a  concession  of  this  stamp,  well 
knowing  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  sources  to  recover  the  loss  from 
but  direct  taxes,  which  are  sure  to 
be  bitterly  felt  and  complained  of 
by  the  people,  she  virtually  does 
seem  to  demand  that  her  own  benefit 
should  be  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
the  import  duties,  far  from  being 
surrendered,  should  be  largely  in- 
creased long  before  the  salt  taxis 
enhanced  or  an  income  tax  re- 
imposed.  It  is  simply  absurd  that 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  and  pro- 
ductive sources  of  revenue  should 
be  regulated,  not  by  the  position  of 
the  Indian  Government,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  Indian  people,  but  by 
the  eagerness  of  English  trades- 
men to  increase  their  profits.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  existing  duties 
operate  as  a  check  on  the  consump- 
tion of  British*made  articles  in 
India.  With  or  without  that  duty 
those  articles  will  always  retain  the 
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foremost  place  in  the  Indian  market 
which  they  have  secured,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  effective  competition 
with  them  in  India.  In  the  port 
of  Calcutta  alone  the  value  of 
the  import  of  cotton  goods  has 
in  twenty  years  increased  from  two 
and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  quarter 
millions,  which  is  the  average  of 
the  last  four  years.  What  more 
does  Manchester  want?  The  re- 
duction of  revenue  under  this  head, 
which  is  anticipated  in  the  Budget, 
will  simply  represent  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  abolition  and  reduc- 
tion of  duties  which  have  been  car- 
ried out ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that,  with  this  loss  staring  us  in 
the  face,  the  cotton  duties  will  not 
yet  be  remitted,  for  all  the  obstinate 
pressure  of  Lord  Salisbury,  till  the 
finances  of  the  country  have  been 
thoroughly  regulated  and  allow  of 
the  simultaneous  abolition  of  all 
customs  duties  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  and  unpopular  taxes. 

The  opinions  entertained  of  the 
salt  tax  are  very  conflicting.  In 
times  past  the  Government  main- 
tained a  salt  monopoly  which  has 
long  been  abolished.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  article  is  now  open  to 
ail,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
become  exceedingly  limited.  Al- 
most all  the  salt  required  for  con- 
sumption at  the  present  day  is  sea- 
imported  ;  and  on  both  the  import 
and  the  manufacture  the  Government 
realises  a  duty  which  differs  at  dif- 
ferent places.  The  rate  in  Bengal 
is  Rs.  3/4  per  maund;  but  in  other 
parts  of  India  it  is  only  B.  1/13, 
and  in  some  places  still  less.  The 
necessity  for  maintaining  these  dif- 
ferent rates  arises  from  the  belief 
that,  the  soil  of  some  districts  being 
more  saline  than  that  of  others,  it 
would  give  rise  to  much  smuggling 
and  illicit  manufacture  in  the  former 
if  the  rates  were  equalised.  In  some 
places  there  are  mountains  of  salt, 
and  in  others  there  are  salt  lakes  ; 
and  it  is  held  that  in  such  places 
the  duties  ought  necessarily  to  be 


much  less  than  when  the  facilities 
for  smuggling  are  not  great.  But 
the  difference  in  taxation  has  created 
many  evils  which  are  much  com. 
plained  of,  and  of  these  not  the 
least  is  the  maintenance  of  a  pre- 
ventive line  to  keep  out  the  low- 
taxed  salt,  both  of  the  British 
districts  and  of  the  native  states, 
from  places  which  now  consume  the 
full-taxed  salt.  The  presence  of  a 
large  establishment  of  inquisitorial 
chuprassies  (constables)  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  this  line  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  annoying  and 
distasteful  to  the  people,  and  the 
wish  to  abolish  it  is  general. 
But  its  abolition  can  only  be  carried 
out  under  especial  arrangements 
with  the  native  states  and  by  an 
equalisation  of  duties  all  over 
British  India.  Great  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  exists  as  to  the 
shape  this  equalisation  should  take; 
while  one  party  would  reduce  the 
duty  to  the  minimum  rate,  the  other 
would  increase  it  to  the  rate  paid  in 
Bengal. 

To  reduce  the  rate  now  anywhere 
would,  it  appears  to  us,  be  a  very 
grave  blunder,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  create  a  large  deficit  in 
the  Government  revenue  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  up.  To 
raise  it  is,  we  think,  quite  feasible, 
since  the  higher  rate  now  imposed 
has  nowhere  been  complained  of  as 
exorbitant.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  iax  affects  the  poorer  classes 
especially,  that  is,  almost  equally 
with  the  higher  classes;  but  there 
is  as  little  doubt  also  that,  such  as 
it  is  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  felt 
even  by  the  very  poorest  classes  as 
a  grievance,  and  would  continue  to 
be  unfelt  even  if  it  were  somewhat 
augmented.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
poor  are  cognisant  at  all  of  the 
existence  of  the  duty;  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  know  or  feel  it  painfully 
even  after  an  equalisation  of  rates 
at  the  maximum,  which  in  no 
place  would  be  out  of  proportion  to 
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the  general  rise  in  prices  of  other 
food  articles,  and  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  press  on  the 
people  a  twentieth  part  as  oppres- 
sively as  the  slightest  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  grains.  The  wages  of 
the  labouring  classes  are  nearly 
double  now  what  they  were  twenty 
years  aggo;  they  also  find  re- 
munerative employment  at  present 
with  greater  ease,  and  often  at 
their  own  doors ;  no  one  is  there- 
fore exactly  in  the  position  he  was 
in  when  he  commenced  to  pay  the 
present  salt  rate,  and  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  for  these  reasons  that 
an  additional  duty  would  not  be 
anywhere  actually  felt  as  a  hard- 
ship. It  is  certain  that  it  would 
not  affect  prices  to  any  inconvenient 
extent,  and  it  may  even  be  hoped 
that  it  would  be  more  than  recouped 
by  a  farther  rise  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  fears  of  increasing 
disaffection  among  the  mass  by  the 
adoption  of  a  higher  salt  duty  are, 
therefore,  purely  chimerical. 

It  is  of  course  wrong  on  principle 
to  increase  a  tax  levied  on  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.     But  this  is 
&    book-theory   not   applicable    to 
Xndia   at   this    moment.      If    the 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  book- 
theories,  even  the  lowest  rate  of 
salt  duty  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  people  made  happy  by  their 
salt  being   made    tax    free.     The 
bond  fide    cost    of   the  article    is 
nothing;  if  the  duty  were  removed 
the  price  of  salt  would  be  nominal 
even  to  the  poorest  peasant.    But 
the  charge  to  him  on  that  account 
is  so  inconsiderable  at  present  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  appreciate 
a  concession  which,  in  reducing  it 
yet  further,  would  not  very   ma- 
terially   lessen    the   sum-total    of 
his  expenses.    No    one  has    ever 
taken  exception  to  the  tax  as  it 
stands  but  the  European  grievance- 
mongers  in  the  country ;   no  one 
entertains  fear  of  a  rebellion  if  the 
rate   be    raised   to  its    maximum 
except  some   old-wife    member  of 


the  Board  of  Revenue,  or  some  left- 
behind  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  the  Government  to 
abandon  or  reduce  the  rate  of  an 
indirect  tax  so  contentedly  borne 
by  all  classes  to  humour  the 
crotchets  or  apprehensions  of  a  few 
of  its  covenanted  imbeciles  and 
European  detractors  ?  Of  course 
the  poorer  classes  ought  not  to  be 
taxed,  if  that  can  be  avoided  ;  but> 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to 
avoid  taxing  them  in  common  with 
others,  as  taxes  will  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  whole  population, 
however  they  may  be  distributed 
by  law.  This  particular  tax  the 
poorer  classes,  though  paying  it 
equally  with  the  rich,  do  not  feel 
or  complain  of.  As  a  rule  they  do 
not  stint  the  use  of  salt  themselves 
on  account  of  it ;  in  several  places 
they  mix  it  even  with  the  fodder  of 
their  cattle.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
nowhere  cheap  enough  to  be  used 
as  manure;  but  there  need  be  no 
great  hurry  to  cheapen  it  on  that 
account  only.  All  that  may  be 
conceded  therefore  is,  that  the  salt 
duty  should  not  be  increased  be- 
yond the  Bengal  rate,  except  under 
more  imperative  need  than  has  yet 
arisen. 

If  the  rate  be  uniformly  raised 
to  the  maximum  now  levied,  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  tax-paying  salt  in  certain 
localities  may  be  expected.  But 
the  question  is  whether  that 
diminution,  as  a  revenue  difficulty, 
will  not  be  more  than  covered  by 
the  expenses  saved.  The  equal- 
isation of  duties  throughout  India 
means  the  saving  of  the  whole 
expense  of  the  customs  lines,  and 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  very  great 
gain.  As  for  the  moral  evil,  illicit 
sales  and  smuggling  exist  now,  and 
would  exist  then  where  they  were 
not  preventable  by  the  ordinary 
police.  The  beauty  of  the  salt 
tax  is  that  it  is  very  elastic, 
and,  when  it  has  been  equalised 
in  all  places,  will  admit  of  being 
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raised  or  lowered  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  would  not  interfere  with 
the  tax  after  it  has  been  once 
equalised.  If  the  state  of  the 
finances  admits  of  it,  we  would 
even  prefer  its  general  reduction ; 
but  we  would  not  at  the  same  time 
hesitate  to  raise  it  on  pressure 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent.  A 
slight  enhancement  of  it  is  not 
likely  to  reduce  consumption  much ; 
it  will  certainly  not  give  rise  to 
any  complaint  or  disaffection ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
will  better  replenish  the  coffers  of 
the  State  than  any  direct  tax  which 
could  he  imposed. 

The  character  of  the  opium  re- 
venue is  unique.  It  is  almost 
entirely  realised  from  foreign  con- 
sumers, is  exceedingly  precarious, 
and  may  fail  at  any  time.  If 
we  strike  the  item  out  of  account 
the  deficiency  to  recoup  becomes 
very  great ;  and  yet  this  may  be 
the  position  of  the  Government  in 
the  long  run,  for  the  Chinese  are 
increasing  their  cultivation  and 
also  improving  its  quality.  It 
is  i  very  fortunate  that  they  are 
passionately  fond  of  the  Indian 
variety  of  the  drug  ;  but  when  the 
growth  in  China  is  fairly  es- 
tablished this  partiality  for  it  may 
not  continue,  and  then  the  Indian 
opium  revenue,  if  it  does  not  vanish 
altogether,  will  most  assuredly  be 
considerably  reduced.  Besides  that, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  British  Government  ought  to 
continue  to  supply  the  Chinese 
with  the  drug.  For  our  part  we 
should  for  various  reasons  prefer 
to  see  opium  culture  in  India 
altogether  abandoned ;  and  if  rice 
were  substituted  for  the  poppy 
there  would  certainly  be  no  loss  to 
the  cultivators.  How  the  loss  to  the 
Government  is  to  be  made  up  is  a 
more  serious  question.  We  should 
endeavour  to  secure  that  end  by 
xsmodelling  the  sources  of  revenue 


already  available  to  the  Government, 
instead  of  casting  about  for  novel 
sources,  if  that  can  be  avoided.  The 
State  already  gets  everything 
that  it  is  entitled  to  on  account  of 
land  revenue;  but  the  customs, 
salt,  and  excise  duties  will  bear 
further  strain  on  them  without 
breaking.  When  cobbling  in  this 
way  is  still  found  insufficient  to 
cover  the  loss,  recourse  might  be 
had  to  indirect  taxation,  or  such 
direct  taxation  as  the  people  may 
least  object  to.  We  shall  come  to 
the  consideration  of  this  point  in 
due  course. 

The  excise  rates  are  not  any- 
where felt  to  be  very  heavy,  and 
the  consumption  of  spirits  is  en- 
couraged by  their  moderation.  The 
increase  of  these  rates  all  over  the 
country  is  practicable,  and  the  na- 
tives generally  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  on  principle  to  be 
prohibitive,  as  they  were  under  both 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  govern- 
ments. The  vice  of  drunkenness  has 
been  most  alarmingly  increasing  in 
the  country  since  the  introdnckion 
of  British  rule  in  it.  Of  course  the 
raising  of  the  excise  duties  would 
necessitate  the  raising  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  liquor,  as 
otherwise  the  result  would  be  to 
displace  native  liquor  for  European; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  shoe  really 
pinches,  for  the  Europeans  in 
India,  and  possibly  the  higher 
classes  of  the  natives  also,  are  apt 
to  object  strenuously  to  any  check 
being  placed  on  the  admission  of 
European  liquors  into  the  country. 
But  objections  of  this  sort  are  not 
entitled  to  much  consideration. 
By  the  tariffs  of  1875  the  import 
duty  on  spirits  has  been  raised 
from  Bs.  3  to  4  per  gallon,  and  on 
sparkling  wines  from  Bs.  i£  to  *£• 
The  complaints  this  gave  rise  to 
have  subsided  already,  and,  what  is 
more,  there  has  been  no  falling  off 
in  import,  European  liquors  being 
to  India  what  opium  is  to  China— 
things  to  be  had  at  any  price.    The 
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Budget  shows  that  the  increase  in 
revenue  in  1875-76  amounted  to 
117,000!.,  and  estimates  a  further 
increase  of  35,cooZ.  in  1876-77. 

The  stamp  tax  all  oyer  the  coun- 
try is  very  heavy;  but  it  is  not 
much  objected  to,  because  in  its 
grosser  forms  it  iB  not  of  frequent 
recurrence.  It  has,  however,  been 
so  augmented  already  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  further  expansion, 
though  it  can  be  safely  relied  upon 
for  the  amount  it  yields  at  this 
moment.  The  Budget  Bays  that 
'  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render 
this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which 
suffers  to  some  extent  from  fraud 
and  evasion,  more  effective.'  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
vexatious  persecutions  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  towards  making  a  tax 
of  this  nature  more  productive. 

AH    the    bond  fide    sources    of 
imperial  revenue  under  the  heads 
referred  to  have  been  already  well 
pumped.      We  have  indicated  in 
what  way,  and  to    what   extent, 
some  of  them  may  be  pressed  yet 
further,  in  case  of  need ;  but  we  do 
not    necessarily  admit  that  there 
is  any  occasion  for  applying  such 
pressure  to  them  at  present.     The 
collections  now    made     ought,   if 
properly  economised,  to  provide  for 
all  the  necessities  of  the  State ;  but 
unfortunately  the  men  who  raise  the 
revenue  hare  also  the  pleasure  of 
spending  it,  and  do  so  in  the  most 
reckless    manner    imaginable,    re- 
turning   with    fresh    zest    to  the 
pumping  process  to  which  they  are 
so  partial.    We  shall  now  turn  to 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  account 
to  see  what  is  done  with  the  money 
collected. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  India 
is  estimated  in  the  Budget  for 
1876^-77  asunder: 


Allowances  under  Treaties  and 
Agreements 

Superannuation  and  other  Al- 
lowances   . 

Administration 

Law  and  Justice    . 

Land  Revenue 

Opium  . 

Allotments  for  Provincial  Ser- 
vices . 

All  other  Items 


4rny    • 

-ntofic  Wbrfcs,  Ordinary 
fto.  Extraordinary  . 
interest  on  Debt    . 
Guaranteed  Interest  on  Rail 
ways  » 


£15,979,000 
2,532,900 
3,759,000 
5,360,000 

1,260,000 


£1,696,000 

1,796,000 

i,595.°«> 
2,367,000 
2,473,000 
2,200,000 

5,060,000 
8,018,000 

£54,095,000 

The  total  shown  above  exceeds 
the  total  estimated-  income  by 
3,6x5,0002.,  bnt  by  deducting  the 
item  of  3,759,oooZ.  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  Extraordinary  Public 
Works,  the  total  ordinary  expen- 
diture is  reduced  to  50,336,000?., 
or  barely  within  the  income  ex- 
pected to  be  realised,  the  surplus 
exhibited  being  144,0002.  only. 
This  surely  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory estimate,  considering 
the  magnitude  and  richness  of  the 
dependency  concerned,  particularly 
when  we  are  expressly  told  in  the 
Budget  'that  the  sources  of  im- 
perial income  are  (now)  in  a  sound 
condition,  and,  indeed,  that  they 
never  gave  better  promise  of  pros- 
perity.' If  this  be  the  result  to  be 
expected  from  the  most  satisfactory 
state  of  the  finances,  what  will  be 
the  position  of  the  Government, 
what  the  condition  of  the  people, 
when  the  ground  is  less  sure  and 
stable?  We  do  not  forget  the 
item  of  loss  anticipated  by  ex- 
change, which  eats  up  so  muoh  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been 
saved ;  but  losses  of  some  kind  or 
other  are  always  occurring  to  re- 
duce the  surplus,  now  in  the  shape 
of  exchange,  at  other  times  in  that 
of  famine  charges,  or  the  Hasara 
campaign,  or  the  Looshai  expedi- 
tion. We  must  reckon  such  con- 
tingencies, therefore,  as  annual  and 
recurring;  and  we  hold  that  the 
position  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be  better  than  it  is  in  spite  of 
them. 

The  reproductive  public  works 
the  Government  had  hitherto  held 
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itself  free  to  construct  from  bor- 
rowed capital.  To  this  there  could 
have  been  no  objection  if  the  works 
so  called  were  really  'reproduc- 
tive;' bat  this  they  are  not,  and 
we  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  announcement  now  made  that 
for  the  future  all  borrowing  for 
public  works  is,  if  possible,  to  be 
stopped,  nothing  being  undertaken 
but  what  can  be  paid  for  ont  of  the 
taxes.  This  has  been  forced  on 
the  Government  by  the  state  of  the 
money  market  and  the  course  of 
exchange  referred  to.  We  shall 
not  notice  those  subjects  here ;  bnt 
apart  from  the  complications  created 
by  them,  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  Government  to  go  on  con- 
tracting debts  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude for  works  which  were  not 
really  remunerative — which,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  promise  ever  to  be  so. 
Reproductive  works!  Which  of 
the  works  undertaken  by  the 
Government  can  be  truthfully  so 
called  P  The  Budget  refers  under 
this  head,  first,  to  the  State  railways, 
which,  apart  from  their  general 
usefulness,  are  expected  to  yield  in 
1876-77  a  net  return  of  ii8,oooZ., 
but  the  expenses  on  which  to  the 
close  of  that  year  will  amount  to 
no  less  than  14,933,9261.,  which 
scarcely  gives  a  profit  of  one  per 
cent.;  and  next,  to  the  irrigation 
works  carried  on  in  the  different 
provinces,  of  which  those  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  the  Pun- 
jab, and  Bengal  only  are  expected 
to  yield  a  direct  net  profit  of  about 
2^  per  cent.,  and  an  indirect  profit 
of  i£  per  cent.,  that  is,  a  total 
profit  of  4  per  cent.,  in  a  country 
where  the  usual  yield  of  invest- 
ments is  estimated  at  12  per  cent. 
Why  such  works  are  called  '  repro- 
ductive' we  do  not  understand. 
If  A  borrows  100Z.  at  4  per  cent, 
interest  (and  the  Budget  shows 
that  the  average  rate  paid  by  the 
Indian  Government  is  slightly  more, 
6*  4*33  per  cent.),  and  if  he  lays 
out  the  sum  so  that  50Z.  yields  a 


profit  of  2^-f 1£  per  cent.,  and  the 
remaining  50Z.  either  less  profit  or 
none  at  all,  does  he  regard  his 
business  to  be  '  reproductive '  for 
the  questionable  profit  it  yields? 
Why  works  of  such  character 
should  ever  have  been  carried  on 
with  borrowed  capital  is  a  puzzle 
to  us.  '  Say  no  more  of  reprodnc 
tion,  and  do  not  hamper  us  with 
further  debts,'  was  naturally  the 
protest  of  every  intelligent  native 
at  this  juggling,  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  learn  that  the  juggling  is 
henceforth  to  cease.  The  Govern, 
ment  of  Lord  Northbrook  has  acted 
very  judiciously  indeed  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  first  decent  pre- 
text to  put  a  stop  to  such  enormous 
and  inconsiderate  waste.  Of  course 
by  so  doing  it  raised  a  nest  of  hornets, 
for  the  loss  in  perquisites  to  many 
adventurers  will  be  very  great;  bnt 
the  financiering  in  itself  is  not 
only  clever,  but  absolutely  correct. 

These  so-called  *  reproductive ' 
works  are  set  down  in  the  Budget 
as  'Public  Works  ExtiTOrdinary.' 
This  description  of  them  may  be 
very  comprehensive  and  accurate, 
but  is  evidently  not  sufficiently 
distinct.  From  such  little  knowledge 
as  we  have  of  the  matter  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  the  public  works 
undertaken  in  India  are,  in  a  flense, 
*  extraordinary' ;  for  even  the  most 
expensive  ones — those  which  it  may 
be  presumed  are  completed  with 
the  greatest  care  and  under  the 
most  efficient  professional  supervi- 
sion— are  always  pronounced  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years — five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  at  the  outside — to  be  break- 
ing down,  nnsnited,  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  use  ;  and  what  makes  the 
matter  still  more  'extraordinary' 
is  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
can  never  be  carried  home  to  any 
highly-paid  official  of  the  depart, 
ment;  there  is  never  anyone  to 
punish  for  it  but  some  poor  native, 
who  is  always  forthcoming  in  the 
character  of  scapegoat. 

Even  in  India  itself  the  question 
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has  often  been  discussed  whether  the 
financial  equilibrium  of  the  State 
should  not  be  secured  by  a  reduction 
of  its  expenditure.     The  available 
resources  of   the  country  at  pre- 
sent are  ascertained.     No  private 
establishment  with  a  stationary  or 
slowly  expanding  income  launches 
out  beyond  its  depths  in  the  ocean 
of  extravagance;  and  why  should 
a  foreign  Government  among  a  help- 
less people  attempt  to  do  so?    If 
the  present  spendthrift  course   is 
long   continued,    where    will    the 
Government  land  itself  in  twenty 
years  to  come  ?    Where  will  it  land 
the  people  committed  to  its  care  P 
The  increase  of  expenditure  in  the 
country  has  been  progressing  every- 
where at  a  very  last  rate,  at  a  rate 
which  its  finances  have  never  jus- 
tified; and  even  now  every  new 
scheme  is  devised  on  the  most  expen- 
sive scale,   The  money  thus  wasted 
can  and  ought  to  be  saved.     The 
Government  of    the    East    Indian 
Company  was  very  careful  in  its 
disbursements ;    why    should    the 
Queen's    Government     be    other- 
wise ?    The  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments day  by  day  is  now  consider- 
ed by  almost  all  the  subordinate 
governments,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Government  itself,  as  an  inevitable 
need,  whereas  a  judicious  economy 
would  condense  instead  of  multi- 
plying useless  offices,  maintained  for 
purely  chimerical  purposes.  The  end 
Held  in  view  by  every  government, 
*nd  especially  by  the  Government  of 
India,  should  be  to  effect  by  reduc- 
tions—and  we  maintain  that  whole- 
sale reductions  are  here  possible — a 
surplus  revenue  of  at  least  a  tenth 
put  of  the  gross  income  realised 
jear  by  year;  not  to  pay  off  its 
<tebts,  for  the  debts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  not  very  large, 
*&d  to  the  extent  that  the  natives 
***  the  lenders  (  25  per  cent,  only), 
form  go  much  substantial  security 
*°f  their  faithfulness ;  but  to  estab- 
***h  its  solvency  and  relieve  the 
Object  races  of  their  fear  of  in- 


definite further  taxation.  This 
would  unquestionably  make  British 
rule  in  the  country  much  safer 
than  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  this 
moment.  What  is  always  wanted 
is  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  powerful  will  for  controlling 
the  purse,  and  never  was  there 
greater  need  for  this  in  India  than 
now. 

The  Government  of  India  must 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  this  can 
only  be  most  effectually  achieved 
by  reducing  expenditure.  Civilians 
always  suggest  the  reduction  of  the 
army  expenditure  to  begin  with ; 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  them,  if 
they  mean  a  reduction  of  the  force. 
The  item  is  undoubtedly  extrava- 
gantly high,  absorbing  almost  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  gross 
revenue  derived  from  land  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  it  by  more  economical 
management.  As  now  constituted 
the  army  is  said  to  be  over  officer- 
ed, and  the  supply  of  recruits  under 
the  military  system  of  the  Horse 
Guards  costs,  it  has  been  shown, 
much  more  than  it  ought.  Besides 
this,  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
Home  Government  to  saddle  India 
with  many  charges  not  legitimately 
her  own,  which  might  in  common 
honesty  be  withdrawn  from  the  In- 
dian accounts ;  and  the  amalgamation 
of  the  three  distinct  armies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  would  effect 
a  further  saving,  one  important  item 
of  which  would  consist  of  the 
salaries  of  two  of  the  commanders- 
in-chief.  We  would,  however,  on 
no  account  reduce  the  actual 
strength  of  the  army  by  a  single 
man.  If  the  Russians  advance 
farther  towards  Afghanistan  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  increase  it 
largely.  Imperial  taxation  is  paid 
for  general  protection;  and  of  the  ap- 
pliances by  which  that  protection  is 
assured,  the  army  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Our  impression  is  that, 
at  this  moment,  the  English  army 
in  India  is  the  most  efficient  army 
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in  Asia ;  and  this  position  it  must 
always  retain.  We  therefore  look 
for  little  if  any  saving  of  expendi- 
ture under  this  head.  Whatever 
amount  may  be  economised  by 
reorganisation  will  probably  have 
to  be  laid  out  for  such  further 
expansion  of  strength  as  may  be 
called  for,  and  we  would  not  stint 
such  expansion  on  any  account. 

The  second  head,  Public  Works, 
is  the  great  leak  by  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Government  is 
squandered.  It  is  responsible  here, 
not  for  mismanagement  only,  but  ac- 
tually for  criminal  waste.  In  India 
this  is  called  the  c fortune-making ' 
department.  Fancy  the  ordinary 
annual  expenditure  on  public  works 
of  a  comparatively  poor  country  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  administration 
by  nearly  a  million  pounds,  while 
the  extraordinary  works  cost  nearly 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much.  If 
an  honest  endeavour  is  to  be  made 
to  secure  accordance  of  ways  and 
means,  the  ordinary  public  works 
expenditure  of  India  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  exceed  the  cost  of  its 
administration  till  the  advent  of  the 
millennium,  or  that  wished-for  oc- 
casion when  the  cash  balances  may 
become  oppressively  overflowing. 
Everyone  knows  that  roads  must  be 
maintained,  canals  dredged,  and 
barracks  and  public  offices  kept  in 
repair ;  but  the  Government  should 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  such 
works,  to  works  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, till  the  surplus  in  its  hands 
justifies  it  in  entertaining  new 
and  expensive  schemes.  So  far  as 
the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
subject  are  concerned,  they  do  not 
want  any  additional  roads,  and  they 
abhor  to  be  harassed  with  ad- 
ditional taxes  or  additional  debts. 
The  work  has  been  overdone  even 
so  far  as  it  has  been  really  effected ; 
but  what  makes  the  cost  of  public 
works  so  enormous  is  not  the  actual 
value  of  the  works  completed,  but 
the  extravagance  with  which  the 
money  is  misspent.     This  is  noto- 


rious all  over  India.  It  is  as- 
serted there  that  public  works' 
officers  retire  from  the  country  with 
larger  fortunes  than  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  even  than  lieutenant- 
governors  of  provinces.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  even  to  suspect  that 
large  sums  of  money,  about  four 
millions  sterling  a  year,  should  be 
spent  on  the  plea  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  was  being  done  to 
the  country,  and  in  reality  half  of 
the  amount  was  being  actually 
thrown  away. 

The  expenditure  under  the  head 
of  Administration  is  not  very  high; 
but  there  is  still  much  waste  of 
money  on  this  account  which  might 
be  economised.  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
pointed  out  that  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  can  be  as  well 
administered  by  lieutenant-gover- 
nors as  the  Punjab,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  and  Bengal  If 
this  suggestion  were  carried  oat  the 
saving  of  expenditure  would  be  very 
large,  and  would  almost  render 
unnecessary  any  further  sayings 
under  this  and  other  similar  head- 
ings for  some  time  to  come.  There 
is  in  each  presidency  again  consider- 
able waste  on  new  schemes,  which 
may  be  stopped  at  once.  Why 
have  so  many  large  departments 
been  created  for  the  collection  of 
statistics,  ,<fec?  This  surely  is  an 
extravagance  that  could  well  have 
been  avoided.  We  do  not  object  to 
statistics ;  they  are  very  valuable 
when  of  the  right  sort ;  but  we  do 
object  to  more  being  made  of  them 
than  they  are  really  worth.  Be- 
sides that,  all  the  statistics  now 
collected  by  special  departments 
could  have  been  just  as  well  col- 
lected and  consolidated  without  the 
intervention  of  such  departments, 
by  ordering  the  district  officers  to 
exhibit  in  precise  and  regular  forms 
the  information  which  they  furnish. 
Then  again,  why  are  so  many  civi- 
lians sent  out  to  the  country  year 
by  year,  when  those  in  it  complain 
so  loudly  of  stagnant  promotion? 
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Why  are  the  natives  not  more  largely 
utflisedf oradministrative  purposes  P 
Here  the  will  is  wanting.  We  see 
that  the  country  is  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  large  establishments  and 
exorbitantly  paid  officials,  and  yet 
the  Government  goes  on  increasing 
those  establishments,  and  obtaining 
recruits  for  the  service  in  hordes 
from  the  dearest  of  all  markets,  the 
"English  market. 

Under  Law  and  Justice  we  would 
make  no  reductions,  for  imperial 
taxation  is  well  spent  when  spent 
in  dispensing  justice  evenly  among 
all  classes ;  and  this  remark  would 
apply  to  the  Police  with  equal 
force,  except  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  police  is  un- 
usually costly,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  efficient 
at  less  expense.  For  one  thing,  the 
police  returns  published  are  gene- 
rally  far  too  voluminous  for  any 
useful  purpose,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  would  not 
suffer  if  they  were  curtailed  and 
the  expenditure  proportionately  re- 
duced. The  number  of  the  working 
men  of  the  police  will  perhaps  not 
admit  of  being  reduced;  but  the 
staff  of  superior  officers  is  very 
great,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
compilation  of  a  large  number  of 
unnecessary  reports  and  returns. 
Such  savings  it  is  true  would,  after 
all,  be  very  petty ;  but  the  husband- 
ing of  even  crumbs  is  not  to  be 


For  revenue  administration  there 

are  two  offices  of  control  in  Bengal 

and  elsewhere,  namely,  those  of  the 

Commissioner  and  the  Board    of 

Bevenue,  both    of   which    cannot 

possibly  be  required.    The  question 

of  abolishing  one  or  the  other  has 

long  been  under  discussion;   but 

Nothing  has  been    done,    for   the 

simple    reason    that  the    clipping 

arissors,  if  exercised,  would  lop  off 

*ome  of  the  best  prizes  of  the  Civil 

Service.      And    yet   there    is   no 

<Wbt  that  a  thorough  revision  of 

tike  system  would  not  only  econo- 


mise money,  but  also  economise 
labour.  The  same  work  is  now 
gone  over  twice,  in  two  distinct 
offices,  which  would  be  at  least  as 
well  done  by  being  done  once,  and 
in  one  office  only.  If  the  Board 
were  abolished,  as  was  long  con- 
templated, and  the  Commissioners 
vested  with  greater  authority,  work 
would  be  done  more  expeditiously 
and  efficiently,  the  district  officers 
would  be  kept  under  better  control, 
and  the  Government  itself  be  more 
quickly  and  more  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  everything  going  on  in 
the  country. 

We  only  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  economy  might  be  effected, 
without  attempting  to  give  details 
in  regard  to  such  reductions ;  but 
what  we  more  especially  recom- 
mend is,  not  the  abolition  of  in- 
dividual appointments,  but  a 
wholesale  reorganisation  of  civil 
appointments,  by  the  more  exten- 
sive utilisation  of  native  ability, 
which  can  be  effected  without 
sacrifice  of  efficiency,  and  which, 
under  the  present  state  of  the 
finances,  should,  we  think,  be 
earnestly  attempted.  The  first  duty 
of  the  English  Government  in 
India  is  towards  India  herself,  and 
we  are  justified  in  calling  upon  it 
now  to  rise  superior  to  such  pre- 
judices as  have  hitherto  actuated 
it  in  reserving  all  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  the  country  for  English 
months. 

We  now  come  to  the  Provincial 
Services  system,  or  the  Decentral- 
isation Scheme  of  Lord  Mayo, 
which  has  given  rise  to  all  the  new 
taxes  now  in  force.  Before  1871-72 
the  control  of  the  purse  was  vested 
entirely  in  the  Government  of 
India,  no  local  government  being 
allowed  to  incur  any  expenditure, 
on  any  account  whatever,  without 
superior  taxation.  By  the  for- 
mation of  the  Provincial  Services 
the  Government  of  India  divested 
itself  of  the  administration  of 
certain  departments  of  the  public 
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service,  namely,  jails,  registration, 
police,  education,  medical  services 
(exclusive  of  medical  establish- 
ments), printing,  roads,  public  im- 
provements, civil  buildings,  &c. — 
all  of  which  were  transferred  to  the 
local  governments,  together  with 
the  usual  receipts  derived  from 
them,  minus  a  deduction  of  about 
seven  per  cent,  kept  back  as  a 
relief  to  the  imperial  finances.  The 
assignments  thus  made  were  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partments concerned;  but,  as  the 
grants  were  admittedly  inadequate, 
the  local  governments  were  simul- 
taneously empowered  to  supplement 
their  resources  by  local  taxation. 
The  whole  scheme,  therefore,  was 
simply  a  sham,  devised  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  of  income  under  certain 
heads  by  provincial  taxation.  An 
affectation  of  honesty  was  exhibited 
by  enjoining  economy  under  one 
head  to  meet  excess  expenditure 
under  another ;  but,  of  course,  with 
the  power  of  local  taxation  con- 
ceded to  them,  no  conscientious  at- 
tempt to  this  end  was  made  by  any 
of  the  local  governments,  while  by 
most  of  them  taxes  of  different 
shape  and  character  were  at  once 
resorted  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  taxa- 
tion has  thus  become  more  im- 
portant than  imperial  taxation,  not 
as  a  source  of  income,  but  as  a 
hotbed  of  disaffection,  giving  birth 
to  noxious  exhalations  which  are 
suffocating  loyalty.  The  number 
of  new  taxes  thus  inaugurated  is 
as  yet  not  very  large,  but  their 
names  and  character  differ  so  as  to 
be  perplexing ;  and,  as  the  charges 
of  the  departments  transferred  to 
the  local  governments  are  yearly 
increasing,  the  taxes  must  go  on 
increasing  in  number  and  amount 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
more  assets  year  by  year — a  very 
disheartening  prospect  to  look  at, 
considering  the  feeling  of  dis- 
quietude  and    alarm    they    have 


already  evoked.  It  may  he  con- 
ceded that  all  the  imposts  raised 
are  honestly  expended  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  too  early  to  ex. 
pect  that  they  will  acquiesce  in 
their  imposition  simply  on  that 
account.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
want  their  condition  to  be  im- 
proved ;  certainly  they  do  not  want 
it  to  be  improved  at  greater  cost 
to  themselves  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to. 

In  Bengal  the  only  local  tax 
newly  introduced  is  the  road  cess, 
imposed  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  and  waterways.  This,  with 
such  taxation  as  existed  before  in 
the  shape  of  tolls  on  roads  and 
ferries,  and  with  the  profits  of  jail 
manufactures  and  the  surplus 
produce  of  pounds,  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  covered  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  departments  trans- 
ferred, though  how  long  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  is  of  coarse  pro- 
blematical. The  question  of  an 
education  cess  was  discussed  along 
with  that  of  the  road  cess,  but  has 
been  held  in  abeyance  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  road  cess  is  imposed  on 
a  valuation  of  land,  at  a  maximum 
of  half  an  anna  on  the  rupee  of 
net  profits  realised,  one-half  of  the 
rate  being  paid  by  the  occupier  or 
ryot,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
rent-owner  or  zemindar.  This  is 
only  the  theory  of  the  tax.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  exempt  the 
ryot  altogether  from  paying  any 
part  of  it;  but  it  was  understood 
that,  if  this  was  done,  the  burden 
was  still  apt  to  fall  on  him  even- 
tually whoever  might  he  made 
legally  responsible  for  it,  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to 
define  by  law  his  exact  liability. 
A  little  more  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  law- 
makers would  have  enabled  them 
to  discern  that,  defined  or  un- 
defined, the  ryot's  liability  was 
sure  to  be  extended  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  tax ;  and  actually,  be- 
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sides  bis  own  half  rate,  he  has  to 
make  good  to  the  zemindar  the 
latter's  share  also,  and  very  con- 
veniently the  zemindar  has  been 
made  the  collector  of  the  ryot's 
share.  While  this  adjustment  was 
doubtful  the  zemindar  objected  to 
the  cess  tooth  and  nail,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Permanent  Set- 
tlement. Bnt  to  this  he  was 
reconciled  the  moment  he  dis- 
covered that  the  burden  could  be 
shifted  to  other  shoulders.  This, 
of  course,  led  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  agitation  made  against  it  at 
the  outset,  which  has  been  tri- 
umphantly held  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  clear  proof  that  the 
agitation  was  a  fictitious  one,  and 
the  fears  of  disaffection  to  which 
it  referred  entirely  illusory.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Government  is 
really  ignorant  that  the  whole  of 
the  tax,  and  in  some  places  a  trifle 
in  excess  of  it,  is  now  levied  by 
the  zemindar  from  the  ryot,  and 
that  there  is  no  continuous  cry 
against  it  only  because  its  present 
victims  are  dumb?  Sir  Richard 
Temple  in  his  last  Administration 
Report  says  that  the  ryots  do  not 
object  to  pay  the  cess  rate.  We 
deliberately  state  against  this  asser- 
tion that  they  do  object ;  they  only 
make  no  complaints  because  they 
think,  and  correctly,  that  complain- 
ing would  augment  their  diffi- 
culties. To  the  zemindar  the  road 
cess  has  been  a  windfall — a  means 
of  increasing  his  income  and  ex- 
tending his  power.  To  the  ryot  it 
is  downright  oppression;  but  who 
is  he  to  complain  to — who  will 
listen  to  his  complaints  ?  Roads ! 
good  roads !  The  country  does 
require  them  of  course;  by  all 
means  have  them — as  many  as  you 
can.  But  why  should  not  the  im- 
perial revenue  pay  for  them,  as  it 
id  in  the  past  ?  Why  should  the 
*?ot,  to  whom  fish  and  milk  are 
juries  rarely  attainable  even  on 
holidays,  pay  for  a  road  which  he 
*t  least,  habituated  to  wade  through 
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mud  and  dust,  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  ?  The  Road  Cess  Act  has 
not  come  into  force  all  over  Bengal 
yet.  When  it  does  the  disaffection 
against  the  Government  in  the 
quietest  province  of  India  will  be 
complete,  the  gain  per  contra  being 
represented  by  an  income  that  at 
its  maximum  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  about  3oo,oooZ. 

In  the  North- Western  Provinces 
local  taxation  exists  in  the  shape  of 
rates  and  cesses,  and  an  acreage 
tax  levied  on  all  cultivated  lands 
situated  in  permanently  settled  dis- 
tricts. They  are  all  of  them  very 
unpopular,  as  being  in  excess  of  the 
Government  demands  defined  and 
limited  either  for  good  or  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years.  The  local  authorities 
represent  the  exception  taken  to 
them  as  being  merely  theoretical, 
and  their  imposition  asunoppressive. 
But,  oppressive  or  unoppressive, 
they  are  complained  of  as  a  griev- 
ance ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  dis- 
affection that  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Oude,  where  all  the  local  rates  are 
regarded  as  breaches  of  faith  with 
the  zemindars,  because  departing 
from  the  terms  of  settlement  agreed 
upon  with  them.  In  the  Central 
Provinces  there  is  what  is  called  a 
Pandhri  Tax,  a  provincial  income 
tax  which  only  exempts  incomes 
derived  from  agriculture.  This, 
which  was  originally  imposed  by 
the  Mahrattas,  has  been  continued 
by  the  British  Government.  It  is 
as  unsuitable  as  the  income  tax, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  justify  its 
continuance,  but  is  nevertheless 
continued  because  the  receipts  from 
it  are  considerable. 

Of  the  local  taxes  in  Madras,  the 
'  Land  Cess  '  and  the  '  Village  Ser- 
vice Cess '  are  those  most  com- 
plained of,  both  as  enhancements 
of  the  land  tax.  The  first  is  raised 
for  roads  and  other  local  purposes, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  pies  per  rupee 
of  land  assessment,  while  the  second 
is  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  anna 
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per  rupee  of  land  assessment,  in 
commutation  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tomary fees  paid  in  grain  and  money 
for  the  remuneration  of  village 
establishments.  They  are  both  of 
them  very  paying;  but  the  ill- 
feeling  engendered  by  them  is  also 
great.  In  Bombay  a  provincial 
income  tax  was  introduced,  which 
was  called  the  Non-Agricultural 
Tax.  It  reached  even  incomes  of 
5Z.,  and  was  levied  from  certain 
non-agricultural  classes,  which,  it 
was  considered,  did  not  contribute 
their  fair  share  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State.  But  it  was 
found  to  be  so  oppressive  in  its 
operation  that  even  the  officers  of 
the  Government  were  found  averse 
to  enforce  it;  and  this  led  to  its 
being  suspended  in  1872-73,  since 
when  it  has  not  been  revived. 
.  We  have  only  named  the  local 
taxes  introduced  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Service  Scheme.  Besides 
-them  there  are,  of  course,  others  of 
•older  date,  existing  in  the  shape 
•of  tolls,  rates,  port  dues,  &c,  raised 
in  particular  localities  for  their 
especial  benefit.  These,  though 
they  may  have  been  irritating  in 
the  past,  are  not  much  objected  to 
now,  the  people  having  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  them. 
What  they  object  to  is  the  num- 
ber of  these  customary  dues 
being  augmented  by  the  impo- 
sition of  new  taxes  which  were 
not  known  either  under  the  Hindu 
-and  Mahomedan  Governments,  or 
in  the  days  of  the  Company's  raj. 
If  the  present  Government  under- 
stood its  work  better,  it  would 
expand  the  existing  systems  of 
tolls  and  other  dues  all  over  tbe 
country,  and  even  increase  their 
rates,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
impose  new  burdens  which  can- 
not but  stagger  the  half-educated 
mind. 

The  last  general  head  of  Indian 
taxation  is  Municipal,  which  com- 
prises taxes  on  houses,  octroi  duties, 
license  fees,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 


cellaneous receipts  differing  in  name, 
character,    and    rate   in   different 
places,  each  of  which  is  required  to 
provide   for    some  especial  object 
within  the  municipality  concerned, 
but  which  the  ratepayer,  as  a  role, 
thinks  ought  to  be  paid  for  from 
the  general  revenues.    The  theory 
of  the  thing  is  that  municipal  admi- 
nistration is  synonymous  with  self- 
government  ;  that  the  munfeipalityia 
required  to  meet  certain  charges  for 
which  it  raises  its  own  revenue ;  and 
that  the  fullest  discretion  being  left 
to  it  for  regulating  the  revenue  to 
be  raised,  such  taxation  ought  not 
to  be  distasteful.      The  principle 
inculcated  is,  of  course,  a  wholesome 
one,  but,  viewed  in  connection  vita 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the 
country,  the  lesson  is  but  a  blind. 
The  people  at  present  are  not  pre- 
pared for  self-government,  and  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  no  self-govern- 
ment among  them — except  to  a  very 
partial  extent  in  some  of  the  more 
important  metropolitan  towns*    In 
all  other  places  the  scheme  works 
wholly  as  a  sham,  and  is  accepted 
by  tfre  people  as  such,  having  been 
Bet  up,  they  say,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  more  money  oat 
of  their  pockets,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  pay  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Actually,  they  do  not  pay  it  will- 
ingly ;  they  pay  it  simply  at  the 
dictation  of  the  official  members  of 
the  municipal  committees,  and  this 
is  very  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    Sir  George  Campbell,  in  his 
Taxation  Report  to  the  Government 
.of  India,  mentioned  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  rate  of  municipal  taxation  was 
higher  in  those  places  where  the 
non-official  members  took  the  largest 
share  in  the  administration  than 
where  the  municipality  was  mainly 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government.     The  instances  cited 
were  those  of  Calcutta,  Howrah, 
and  Dacca ;  but  he  very  well  knew 
that  in  all  those  places  the  great  bulk 
of   the    non- official   members  are 
merely  cyphers,  or,  as  they  have 
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tine*  been  named  by  the local  press, 
ap-kfrwarta?  .member  having  no 
opinion  of  their  own  apart  from 
that  of  their  president  or  leader. 
This  cany  be  reoognised  as  'aelf- 
goyernment  *  only  By  giving  that 
expression  a  very  great  latitude  of 
meaning. 

What  this  system  of  so-called  self- 
government  has  led  to  is  the  impo- 
sition of  a  series  of  taxes,  tolls,  and 
imposts  which  were  unknown  before, 
and  which  every  man — even  every 
member  of  a  municipal  corporation 
— grumbles  at.  The  visit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  which  is  irritating  to 
all  people  in  all  places,  is  especially 
so  in  a  country  where  till  now  it 
was  unknown  in  its  frequency.  The 
Bengal  Municipalities'  Act  has  been 
paraded  by  its  authors  as  the  first 
instalment  of,  self-government  con* 
ceded  to  the  people  c  but  the  people 
are  not  thankful  for  the  concession ; 
they  smart  under  the  exactions  it 
has  introduced;  and,  if  the  long 
list  of  possible  taxes  imposable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  municipalities 
were  known,  the-  alarm  would  be 
jet  greater  for  all  the  self-govern- 
ment implied  by  their  existence. 
The  question  whether  the  conces- 
sion of  self-government  or  the  fit- 
ness for  it  should  precede  is.  rather 
an  awkward  one  to  raise  at  this  mo- 
ment. A  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ought  always  to  fructify ;  but 
to  be  in  the  right  direction  it  ought 
to  be  righktinied. 

The  municipal  taxation  in  Bengal 
is  principally  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
on  houses  and  lands,  though  in  par- 
ticular places  there  are  besides  a 
▼heel  tax,  a  water  tax,  a  police  rate, 
4c.      In  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, the  Central  Provinces,  Oude, 
and    the    Punjab,    the   form  best 
known  is  the  octroi,  supplemented 
by  police  and  other  taxes   which 
yield  a   comparatively  inconsider- 
able amount*  *  Madras  and  Bombay 
*gain  have  rates  of  their"  own,  of 


which,  aft  in*  Bengal,,  the  house  tax 
is  the  most  important.  *  ' 

As  a  rule  the  house  tax  is  a  very 
inequitable  tax,  particularly  iji  India, 
where  the  size  of  a  man's  residence 
is  not  a  correct  indicatioti  of;  hi$ 
means,  and  where  accordingly  the 
poor  have  often  to  .  pay  more  in 
proportion  than  the  rich.  It  follows 
necessarily  that  this  tax  is  very  un- 
popular. 

The  octroi  duties  work  better 
wherever  they  are  levied.  The 
tax  is  an  indirect  one,  imposed  on 
articles  of  consumption,  and  realises 
a  large  amount  of  revenue  without 
the  slightest  interference  with  indi- 
viduals. It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  falling  chiefly-  on  the  upper 
classes,  being  as  a  rule  raised  on 
articles  of  luxury,  of  which  they 
are  the  largest  consumers.  The 
great  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
is.  apt  to  interfere  with  trade  to 
some  extent;  and,  where  the 
through  trade  is  large,  it  certainly 
does  require  to  be  very  carefully 
handled.  Its  collection  is  '  also 
attended  with '  some  difficulty  and 
expense,  and,  if  the  greatest  pre* 
caution  be  not  taken,  may  become 
vexatious.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  the  people  is 
very  much  in  its  favour,  and  no- 
thing could  be  substituted  for  it 
which  would  yield  an  equal  income. 
Uniformity  in  taxation'  is  also  de- 
sirable if  it  can  be  easily*  secured ; 
and  as  the  honse  tax  is  everywhere 
grumbled  at,  its  substitution  by 
octroi  duties  all  over  the  country— * 
with  this  precaution  only,  that  those 
duties  do  not  take  the  form  of 
transit  duties — would  not  apparently 
be  a  retrograde  move,  since  it 
would  bring  in  more  money  with 
less  of  ill-will. 

The  improvements  now  being 
effected  in  the  country  are  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  has  ever  been 
attempted  before.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  they  require  more   money 


*  That  is,  voting  with  the  president  or  chairman. 
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than  was    necessary  in  the  past. 
The    popular    complaint     is    that 
much  more  money  than  is  actually 
wanted  is  raised,  that  the  value  of 
the  taxes  levied  is  nowhere  covered 
by  the  improvements  effected,  and 
that  the  best  part  of  the  money  is 
wasted  in    fat  salaries  and    mis- 
appropriations.    This  may  or  may 
not  be  so.     It  is  certain  that  the  de- 
mands for  money  in  the  future  will 
not  lessen,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
peratively necessary  that  the  most 
popular  forms  of  taxation  should  be 
substituted  for  those  which  are  un- 
popular. In  places  where  there  are  no 
octroi  duties  at  present,  duties  very 
similar  to  them  (such  as  market  dues 
and  the  like)  are  illegally  levied  by 
the  zemindars,  andare  ungrudgingly 
paid.  The  factis,  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  the    payment    of   those 
duties,  and  give  them  to  whomsoever 
is  able  to  demand  them  with  an 
appearance  of  force.     There  seems 
therefore  to  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  they  should  not  be  legalised 
and  levied  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment   or    the    municipalities,    for 
being  expended  on  local  works. 

The  course  to  be  followed  if  ad- 
ditional revenue  be  wanted  has  now 
to  be  considered.  We,  for  our  part, 
do  not  admit  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing any  additional  revenue;  our 
conviction  is  firm  that  the  great 
need  of  India  now  is  economy  in 
finance,  that  by  tying  up  the  purse- 
strings  carefully  all  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  country  can  be  fully 
met.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
more  money  may  be  required  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  ;  we  do  not  know  when  the 
army  may  have  to  sustain  the 
greatest  strain  upon  it ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  behove  the  Government 
to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
How  then  is  a  permanent  surplus 
revenue  in  India  to  be  secured-— a 
surplus,  as  we  have  indicated  al- 
ready, of  at  least  a  tenth  part  of 
the  gross  receipts  ? 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  im- 


perial taxes  are  nowhere  complained 
of.    Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  not 
taxes  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  all  of  them  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  as  legitimate 
dues  fairly  claimable  by  the  sove- 
reign   power.    The  stamp  duties 
perplex  the  mass ;  the  system  irri- 
tates as  a  bungle,  that  being  the 
light  in  which  it  is  regarded,  bat 
it  leaves  no  lasting  soreness  behind 
it.     Imperial  taxation,  the  people 
understand,  is  levied  for  general 
protection ;  the  protection  afforded 
has  been  fully  appreciated,  and,  if 
direct  taxation  of  an  unpalatable 
character  be  not  resorted  to,  no 
methods  for    augmenting   present 
income  will  cause  any  actual  dis- 
affection.    Under  all  the  heads  ex- 
cept Land  Revenue,  Stamps,  arte 
Opium,  the  income  can  be  aug- 
mented to  a  considerable  extent ; 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  impe- 
rial sources  of  revenue  are  all  of 
them  inelastic;  the  customs  duties, 
both  export  and  import,  can  on 
several  goods  be  increased  without 
detriment  to  commerce;  the  salt 
tax  can  be  raised  at  least  to  a 
uniform    maximum    rate   without 
oppression  or  discontent;  the  ex- 
cise revenue  also   admits  of  con- 
siderable  expansion.     But  as  there- 
is,  and  may  continue  to  be,  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts 
on  these    points,   it    is  necessary 
to    suggest  some    new  sources  of 
revenue,  to  be  used  if  the  existing 
sources  are  not  to    be  expanded. 
Hitherto  such  additional  taxation 
has  taken  the  shape   of  either  an 
income    tax,     a  license  tax,  or  a 
certificate  tax  ;    all  having  one  dis- 
tinct object  in  view  though  with 
different  names.     On  principle  the 
income  tax  is  certainly  the  fairest ; 
the  injustice  of  all  classes,  rich  and 
poor,  being  taxed  alike  is  too  mani- 
fest to  be  discussed ;  an  income  tax, 
theoretically  at  least,  affects  the  tax- 
payer only  according  to  his  means, 
which  fulfils  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  good  tax.    But  being  a  direct 
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tax  of  a  very  inquisitorial  character 
it  has  been  found  to  be  excessively 
nnsuited  to  this  country,  and  ought 
therefore  never  to  be  resorted  to 
again  except  under  extraordinary 
pressure. 

We  all  remember  how  bitter  were 
the  feelings  excited  on  the    first 
imposition  of  the  income  tax.     It 
was  then  both  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive; the  assessments  were  made 
arbitrarily  and  unmercifully,  and 
were  accompanied  by  intrusivo  pro- 
ceedings which  no  amount  of  sub- 
missivenesB  could  endure.    These 
defects  were  subsequently  rectified, 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  reduced, 
and  the  pressure  of  it  was  further 
lightened  by  the  minimum  of  as- 
sessable income  being  raised.     But, 
even  then,  the  tax  did  not  become 
popular;  and  the  reasons  are  ob- 
vious.    Income  tax  in  a  country 
where  the  majority  have  no  accounts 
either  of  income  or  expenditure  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  confusion,  scan- 
dal, and  discontent.    The  profits  of 
the    trading  classes  can  never  be 
ascertained ;  tradesmen  in  India  will 
rather    pay    thrice    the    amounts 
claimable  from    them    than  show 
their  books.    Even  the  profits  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  only 
be  approximately  known.      Some 
men  were  charged  because  they  had 
no  books  to  rebut    the   demands 
made  against  them ;  others  because 
the  books  produced  by  them  were 
false.    The  enquiries  m  view  of  as- 
sessment exposed  them  all,  not  only 
to  the  caprices  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Government,  but  also 
to  the  malignity  of  their  personal 
enemies.     This  caused  the  tax  to 
be  absolutely  detested.  In  its  modi- 
fied form,  it  did  not  press  on  the 
toass  of  the  people,  for  the  mass  are 
poor.   The  agricultural  classes  were 
practically  exempted  by    it    alto- 
gether.     The  tax  divested  of  its 
first  irritating    surroundings    was 
mainly  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  the  Government  officials, 
so  that  when  it  ceased  to  be  gene- 


rally oppressive  it  ceased  also  to  be 
remunerative.  The  produce  of  it 
was,  in  fact,  so  insignificant  that 
the  Government  thought  it  not 
worth  the  ill-feeling  it  still  created, 
and  so  it  was  abandoned,  which 
was  received  as  an  act  of  relief  all 
over  the  country. 

That  the  rich  ought  to  pay  some 
especial  tax  is  not  disputed  ;  though 
it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that 
they  do  not  pay  higher  rates  at 
present  than  the  poor.  They  ne- 
cessarily pay  more  taxes  as  pur- 
chasers and  consumers  of  articles 
not  used  by  the  poor.  But  still 
the  inequality  of  incidence  is  very 
great ;  and  if  a  special  tax  capable 
of  fair  adjustment  can  be  fixed 
upon,  it  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
them.  But  a  general  income  tax 
has  not  this  character.  It  reaches 
the  Government  servants  and  the 
holders  of  Government  securities 
easily  enough,  but  those  are  just 
the  classes  that  ought  not  to  be 
very  closely  pressed.  Landed  pro- 
prietors also  are  reached ;  but  they 
shift  their  burdens  mainly  on  their 
ryots,  by  saddling  them  with  an 
additional  cess  which  more  than 
covers  the  rate  which  they  have  to 
pay  themselves.  Bat  the  mercantile  * 
classes,  traders,  bankers,  and  money- 
lenders— all  the  parties,  in  fact, 
whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  reach 
— evade  it,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

If,  then,  an  especial  tax  be  de- 
sirable, it  should,  we  think,  rather 
take  the  form  of  a  capitation  tax 
than  of  an  income  tax ;  and  it  might 
be  regulated  according  to  means 
and  property  by  broad  divisions  laid 
down  without  inquisitorial  enquiries. 
The  great  objection  to  a  capitation 
tax  is,  that  it  is  the  most  direct  of 
all  taxes,  being  imposed,  not  on 
the  property,  but  on  the  person  of 
the  payer,  which  necessarily  makes 
it  unsound  in  principle,  as  pressing 
with  equal  rigour  on  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  But  this  objection  is 
considerably  obviated  by  our  Bug- 
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gestion  to  regulate  it  according  to 
means,  in  Hack  manner  as  would 
leave  no  room  for  vague  apprehen- 
sions, which  would  virtually  con- 
vert it  into  an  income  tax  divested 
of  its  irksomeness.  It/  is  true  that 
the  poor  would- still  have  to  pay  a 
certain  share ;  and.  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  .not*  They 
partake  in  ail  the  advantages  of 
police,  sanitation,  roads,  schools, 
and  dispensaries,  with  the  rich? 
nay,  may  he  said  to  reap  the  greater 
portion  of  those  advantages,  since 
the  rich  can  and  do  secure  «a  good 
share  of  them  at  their  own  cost 
without  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
which  the  poor  do  not.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  object  to 
pay  their  share  when  they  find  their 
betters  making  up  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  die  tax  ;  and,  as 
for  the  higher  classes,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the v^  will  pay  their  quota 
willingly,  for,  m  point  of  feet,  the 
rich  in  India  are  not  averse  to  pay 
fairly,  according  to  their  means. 
Honey-lenders  and  usurers  espe- 
cially ought  to  be  largely  taxed 
under  this  head.  In  a  country 
where  any  rate  of  interest  is  legal, 
they  are  entitled  to  no  considera- 
tion, particularly  as  the  police  and 
the  laws  afford  them  the  greatest 
protection,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  earnings  are  very  easily  se- 
cured. For  the  same  reason  the 
mercantile  and  trading  classes 
should  be  made  to  pay  a  higher 
rate.  It  was  with  a  view  to  reach 
these  grades  that  the  income 
tax  was  introduced ;  and,  if  the 
form  be  changed  to  a  capitation 
tax  of  varying  rates,  there  would, 
we  think,  be  no  objection  to  pay 
almost  any  rate  that  might  be 
asked.  Onr  objection  to  direct 
taxes  generally  holds  good;  but 
this  is  one  of  those  direct  taxes 
which  are  in  accordance  with  na- 
tive notions,  and,  while  fulfilling  in 
a  defective  form  the  object  of  a 
license  and  certificate  tax,  it  would 
leave  no  door  open  for  extortion,  as 


the  rates  to  be  realised  under  it 
would  be- exactly  known.  Landed 
profits  at*  already  taxed,' and  ovgfct 
to  be  all  but  nominally  exempted 
from  its  operation.  Interest  of 
capital  invested  in  Government 
securities,  ought  also  to  be  si  lightly 
taxed  as  possible.  In  former  times 
such  capital  remained  buried  under- 
ground for  fear  of  being  taxed  or 
appropriated  by  the  State  j  and  the 
Government  of  the"  present  day 
should  rather  offer  a  premium  for 
their  employment  now  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are*  employed 
than  discourage  such  employment 
and  force  the  adoption  of  the  old 
methods  of  security.  Assessments 
of  income  under  the.  income-tax 
scheme  were  little  better  than  gbe&s 
work  for  all  the  irritating  enetdries 
that  preceded  them.  The  different 
rates  of  capitation  tax  should,  there- 
fore, be  allotted  simply  according 
to  prevalent  opinions  of  means  and 
property,  without  enquiries  ol  any 
kind  whatever.  They  might,  we 
think,  be  fixed  on  some  such  scale 
as  follows : 

£   «.  <*. 
Kyoto  and  Menial.  Servants  per 

annum  .  .  .  .006 
Men  of  the  'Sircar'  class  and 

others  of  similar  position      .      o  "  2   0 

Gentry,  3rd  class    .        .        .      1    b  o 

„      2nd  class    .        .        .200 

„       1st  class  .        .500 

Money-lenders,    Bankers,    and 

Tradesmen,  3rd  class    .        .200 

„       2nd  class    .         .         .     10    0   0 

■    „       1st  class     .        .        .    50    0  o 

Merchants  and  Millionaires     .  100    0  0 

Another  suitable  form  of  taxation 
for  India  would  be  to  raise  an 
income  by  taxing  the  luxuries  of 
the  people,  which  would  not  be 
felt  by  the  payers,  and  would  not 
perceptibly  affect  the  poor*  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  remark,  that  for  every 
rupee  taken  from  him  directly  the 
native  of  India  would  wiUbgly  pay 
two  rupees  taken  indirectly,  to 
avoid  being  interfered  with.  A 
tobacco  tax  has*  long  been  talked 
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of;  but  the  Government  that  risked 
its  good  name  and  almost  its  very 
stability  by  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax,  has  not  yet  had  the 
hardihood  to  impose  what  is  sure 
to  be  willingly  paid  and  to  yield 
an  enormous  revenue.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  that  the  poorer  classes 
consume  tobacco  quite  as  much  as 
the  rich,  bnt  the  difficulty  implied 
by  the  I act  is  easily  obviated  by 
imposing  only  a  nominal  tax  on 
tobacco  of  the  inferior  sorts  which 
are  consumed  by  the  poor.  The 
higher  classes  do  not  use  the  same 
tobacco ;  they  have  peculiar  pre- 
parations made  for  them  to  which 
only  they  are  accustomed,  and 
these  might  be  heavily  taxed  with- 
out raising  a  single  murmur,  or 
being  felt  to  be  oppressive  by  any 
person.  In  the  same  manner  a  tax 
on  pawn,  or  betel  leaf,  might  be 
easily  raised  without  giving  of- 
fence, and  in  this  case  also,  as  the 
leaves  used  are  of  different  sorts, 
tbe  rates  might  be  60  regulated  as 
to  fall  more  heavily  on  the  rich. 
than  on  the  poor.  None  of  the 
articles  proposed  to  be  thus  taxed 
are  necessaries  of  life  in  the  same 
sense  that  salt  is,  and  while  there 
is  a  duty  on  salt  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  no 
tax  on  them  at  all. 

As  a  dernier  ressort  the  income 
tax  will  still  be  available,  but  only 
for  such  occasions  as  a  foreign 
invasion,  of  the  country,  a  general 
mutiny  of  the  army  like  that  of 
1 857,  or  any  other  great  catastrophe 
of  the  kind  that  the  Government 
may  find  it  impossible  easily  to 
tide  over.  An  income  tax,  it 
most  not  be  forgotten,  taxes  hea- 
vily all  the  educated  and  influen- 
tial persons  in  the  country,  men 
who  discuss  the  acts  of  the  Govern, 
ment  and  form  the  public  opinion 
of  the  people,  such  as  it  is  at 
present.  It  of  course  does  not 
press  on  the  mass ;  but  we  must 
°ot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Popular  opinion  in  India  is  not  the 
°pinion  of  the  mass,  but  of  those 


comparatively  few  who  from  their 
wealth,  position,  or  intelligence  lead, 
or  influence  the  opinion  or  the  mass. 
Such  people,  we  hold,  should  not  be 
taxed  heedlessly,  merely  for  the 
-adjustment  of  ways  and  means. 
When  there  is  real  pressure  they 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  pay;  but 
they  will  never  pay  extra  rates 
willingly  when  there  is  none.  The 
tax  may  be  theoretically  perfect; 
but,  for  all  that,  it.  has  been 
eschewed  by  most  nations  even  in 
Europe,  and  is  imposed  only  under 
extreme  necessity  by  some ;  and 
underno  other circumstances  should 
it  be  recalled  into  existence  in 
India.  If  an  income  tax  is  to  be 
levied  in  time  of  peace,  when  the 
country  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, what  tax  is  to  be  levied  in 
times  of  war  and  distress  ?  We 
make  these  remarks  because  the 
reimposition  of  the  income  tax 
was  suggested  to  Lord  Salisbury 
by  the  Manchester  deputation,  and 
was  also  advocated  by  Sir  H. 
Montgomery  in  his  minute  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  tariff  despatch. 

The  ordinary  tax-payer  does  not 
understand  the  distinction  between 
provincial  and  local  taxation.  The 
object  of  both  is  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  local  governments,  and 
enable  them  to  undertake  works 
which  the  imperial  grants  to  them  do 
not  adequately  provide  for.  Roads 
and  local  improvements  must  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age.  But  the 
cesses  which  are  now  realised  under 
different  names  in  different  pro- 
vinces to  provide  for  them  are  all 
equally  regarded  as  breaches  of 
faith  on  the  (part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, afe  being  virtually  enhance- 
ments of  the  land  revenue,  whe- 
ther fixed  permanently  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  We  would  there- 
fore suggest  all  taxation  of  the 
sort  being  abandoned,  and  substi- 
tuted by  the  adoption  of  other 
rates,  which  may  admit  of  being 
raised  in  all  places  without  being 
much  complained  of. 
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Every  marriage  in  the  country  is 
the  occasion  or  something  being 
transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the 
ryot  to  that  of  the  zemindar.  The 
zemindar's  exaction  is  illegal,  bat 
not  the  less  remunerative.  Why 
may  not  the  Government  impose  a 
marriage  tax  ?  In  a  country  that 
owns  a  population  of  two  hundred 
millions  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
a  tax  operating  as  a  check.  Every- 
one  in  the  country  thinks  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  marry;  and 
to  every  female  marriage  is  held  to 
be  indispensable.  Tax  or  no  tax, 
marriages  and  giving  away  in 
marriage  will  go  on  at  the  same 
rate  as  at  present.  The  marriage 
expenses  amongst  all  classes  are 
extravagant ;  and  even  a  stiff  tax 
would  not  be  felt  as  a  grievance,  for 
it  will  not  materially  affect  the  ex- 
penditure. At  all  events  those  who 
spend  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
on  such  occasions  can  well  afford 
to  pay  a  fee  to  the  Government, 
and  will  never  demur  if  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  tax  will  be  a  direct 
one,  it  is  true,  but  will  not  be 
objected  to  on  that  account,  because 
it  will  not  return  periodically  or  at 
fixed  seasons,  which  is  the  prime 
cause  of  soreness  and  anxiety.  It 
would  come  seldom,  and,  what  is 
more,  only  at  times  of  rejoicing, 
when  the  native  heart  is  unusually 
liberal. 

Of  course,  we  propose  native 
marriages  only  being  thus  taxed ; 
but  no  invidious  distinction  is  im- 
plied. English  marriages  are  not 
accompanied  by  ostentatious  pro- 
cessions, illuminations,  and  street 
music ;  and  if  the  processions  only 
are  taxed,  the  rich  natives  will 
virtually  have  to  pay  the  fairest 
share  of  the  tax,  and  it  is  ou  them 
only  that  it  should  be  imposed.  In 
fact,  all  processions,  whether  marital 
or  religious,  might  safely  be  taxed. 
In  the  processions  themselves  no 
religion  is  involved — the  religious 
rites  either  precede  or  follow,  and 
it  is  not  proposed   to  tax    these. 


When  parties  are  so  eager  to  throw 
away  their  money  heedlessly  as 
these  processions  imply,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  replenish 
the  Government  till  with  their 
superfluous  silver.  A  tax  on  pro- 
cessions is  now  levied  in  particular 
places — as,  for  instance,  in  Calcutta, 
where  a  fee  is  charged  for  every 
procession  other  than  funeral  and 
religious  processions.  The  exemp- 
tion of  the  latter  we  consider  to 
be  a  mistake.  If  the  tax  he  well 
regulated  and  extended  all  over 
the  country,  it  is  sure  to  yield  a  fair 
income.  At  any  rate,  it  would  well- 
nigh  cover  the  amount  now  realised 
from  the  road  and  other  cesses  all 
over  the  country  without  creating 
the  same  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  desirable  also  for  other  reasons. 
It  may  lead  to  the  diminution  of 
marriage  and  poqjah  expenses,  and 
make  the  natives  more  provident 
than  they  are  at  present. 

On  the  same  principle  a  tax  on 
ostentatious  shrods,  or  funeral 
ceremonies,  in  which  the  natives 
spend  large  sums  of  money,  might 
likewise  be  very  quietly  raised; 
and  these  taxes  might  be  farther 
supplemented  by  a  tax  on  artisans, 
which,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
very  inflexibly  levied.  The  arts 
are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  every  indulgence  and  pro- 
tection extended  to  them.  But  still 
they  have  become  fairly  remunera- 
tive already,  and  can  therefore 
afford  to  contribute  something  to 
the  coffers  of  the  State.  The  tax 
cannot  press  hard  on  the  labourers 
themselves,  because  their  labour 
being  in  great  demand  will  always 
dictate  its  own  wages. 

The  above  taxes,  judiciously  re- 
gulated, ought  fully  to  cover  all 
the  expenditure  which  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  country  impose 
on  the  local  governments,  and  they 
will  at  the  same  time  give  a  fixity 
of  taxation  the  want  of  which  at 
present    creates    so  much   alarm. 
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But  with  their  imposition  all  ir- 
ritating local  rates  and  cesses 
should  cease.  Thej  must  not  be 
imposed  in  addition  to  taxes  which 
exist. 

Last  of  all  the  municipal  in- 
comes require  to  be  strengthened. 
Here  also  uniformity  is  greatly 
needed.  Taxes  are  levied  in  dif- 
ferent places,  under  different  local 
Acta,  which  vary  in  character  to  a 
most  extraordinary  extent.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  such  diversities 
should  exist,  for  they  perplex  and 
annoy  the  people  most  unnecessarily. 
The  house  tax  is  irritating  in  all 
places,  and  should  be  abandoned  if 
it  be  practicable  to  do  so;  nor 
ought  there  to  be  any  difficulty  in 
abandoning  it  if  the  octroi  duties 
can  be  more  generally  levied.  All 
municipal  taxes  in  India  at  least 
ought  to  be  indirect,  for  it  is  these 
taxes  that  cause  the  greatest 
amount  of  irritation  all  over  the 
country.  Direct  rates,  whether  on 
houses,  lands,  vehicles,  or  trades, 
have  been  received  everywhere  with 
groans;  do  away  with  them  then 
without  hesitation:  octroi  rates 
have  nowhere  been  objected  to; 
have  them  everywhere,  and  every- 
thing will  go  on  smoothly.  In 
Bengal  there  are  no  octroi  duties  at 
all,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  said  already,  that  duties 
very  similar  to  them  are  illegally 
levied  by  the  zemindars ;  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  horrified  at 
the  idea  of  an  increased  salt  rate, 
which  would  only  nominally  affect 
even  the  poorest  peasant,  wink  very 
conveniently  at  these  exactions, 
which  are  often  fifty  and  a  hundred 
times  greater  in  degree.  An  octroi 
duty  levied  on  all  articles  of  luxury 
would  be  the  fairest  taxation  for 
municipal  purposes  throughout  the 
land,  and,  we  are  certain,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  anywhere. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Manchester  deputation,  spoke  of 
the  octroi  as  being  'objectionable 
in  theory.'     We  trust  that  his  lord- 


ship while  in  India  will  leave  theory 
aside  for  the  nonce,  and  inaugurate 
a  government  of  practical  useful- 
ness. 

The  natives  are  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  direct  taxation,  and,  if  we 
have  suggested  the  introduction  of 
some  at  need,  we  have  done  so  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  hesita- 
tion. Those  who  advocate  their 
general  adoption  assert  emphati- 
cally that  it  is  time  the  natives 
should  learn  to  appreciate  them, 
since  indirect  taxation  only  means 
putting  equally  heavy  burdens  on 
the  rich  and  poor.  There  are  two 
fallacies  involved  in  this  opinion. 
The  time  has  not  arrived  in  India 
for  the  adoption  of  civilised  forms  of 
taxation,  any  more  than  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  general  adoption 
of  Christianity,  or  of  English  habits 
and  manners ;  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
assume  otherwise.  The  second 
fallacy  consists  in  the  assumed  pos- 
sibility of  adopting  any  form  of 
taxation  that  will  not  spread  to  the 
mass.  Taxes  always  fall  on  those 
who  cannot  escape  them.  Impose 
them  in  any  way  you  choose,  and 
they  will  diffuse  themselves  over 
the  whole  population,  including  the 
poorer  classes. 

A  large  increase  of  taxation  in 
any  form  is  not  feasible  in  India. 
Indirect  taxes  in  the  way  we  have 
represented  may  be  raised  by 
taxing  articles  of  luxury,  and  even 
of  general  consumption — such  as 
tobacco  &udpawn;  but  the  rates  of 
such  taxation  must  necessarily  be 
low,  that  the  poorer  classes  may 
not  feel  them  to  any  extent.  Such 
direct  taxes  also  as  are  not  gene- 
rally objectionable  may  be  imposed, 
but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
provided  always  that  the  taxes  now 
objected  to  are  given  up.  Some 
wholesale  financial  change  of  this 
sort  has  become  imperative.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  the  British  ad- 
ministration that,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  there  is  no  surplus  on  the 
balance-sheet,  but  either  a  nominal 
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or  *  fictitious  one.  If  new- taxes 
xnnst.be  imposed  to  remedy  the  evil, 
they  ought  to  be  imposed  at  once, 
bat  not  in  the  bungling  manner 
hitherto*  followed,  and  never  with- 
out studying  the  wishes  and  even 
the,  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
respect  to  the  form  they  should 
take.  The  plan  followed  in  the 
matter  up  to  this  time  has  neither 
been  wise  nor  honest.  Even  where 
the  sham  of  self-government  has 
been  conceded,  it  is  the  Government 
members  of  the  Committees  who 
dictate  the  course  to  be  followed, 
without  any  consideration  for  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
whom  it  most  concerns.  Local 
taxation  means  self-government ; 
but  what  is  self-government  where 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  never  consulted  ?  It  is 
no  slur  on  a  foreign  government 
that  there  hove  been  mistakes  and 
imperfections  in  regulating  the 
finances  of  the  country ;  but  it  is 
bound  at  all  events  honestly  to 
try  to  rectify  those  mistakes. 
There  are  native  financiers  in  the 
country,  real  statesmen  and  ac- 
countants, who  will,  without  any 
difficulty,  find  out  for  the  Govern- 


ment .  the  arrangements;  which 
would  best  suit  the  tax-payers. 
The  English  Finance  Minister  can 
never  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  habits,  wishes,  and  wants 
of  the  people  to.  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  his  duties,  Why  not  say 
honestly  to  the  natives  then;  '  We 
must  have  so  much  .money ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on 
our  form  of  government  properly ; 
tell  us  how  your-  people  would  wish 
to  make  up  the  amount  P '  The 
real  wish  of  the  English  people 
— the  people  of  England — is  to  do 
justice  to  India.  This  wish  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  strangled 
by  the  governing  class  in  India, 
who  can  consider  no  question  apart 
from  class  interest,  who  in  all  their 
acts  are  assiduous  to  ignore  the 
people  of  India.  Once  more  we  say, 
take  the  people  honestly  into  your 
confidence,  and  they  will  cheerfully 
assist  you  out  of  your  financial  diffi- 
culties and  blunderings.  No  man 
in  India  is  unwilling  to  pay  the 
fairest  quota  claimable  from  him  for 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  Government  in  it ;  and  of 
this  the  British  Government  itself 
ought  to  be  well  assured. 
Calcutta:  July  1876. 
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LAST  CENTURY  MAGAZINES. 


rE  extraordinary  development 
of  periodical  literature  in  recent 
years  is  a  very  notable  feature  of 
modern  civilisation.  By  some  this 
phenomenon  is  regarded  as  an 
unhealthy  ^symptom  of  our  intellec- 
tual condition,  indicating  an  age  of 
superficial  culture  and  much  frag- 
mentary and  aimless  reading.  Bat, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  the 
fact  itself  is  undeniable.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  according  to  the  News- 
paper Press  Directory,  upwards  of  630 
magazines  are  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, representing  a  most  hetero- 
'  geneous  aggregate  of  thought  and 
opinion,  or  of  what  passes  for 
such.  All  political  parties,  every 
sect  and  section  of  a  sect,  every 
little  coterie  of  opinionists — nay, 
almost  every  trade  and  profession — ■ 
hag  its  special  organ  in  the  periodi- 
cal press.  Conservatives  and  Libe- 
rals, Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
engineers  and  botanists,  spiritual, 
iste,  antiquaries,  grocers,  milliners, 
hairdressers,  and  a  hnndred  other 
fractions  of  society  are  all  repre- 
sented. By  the  aid  of  previous 
numbers  of  the  same  Directory  we 
learn  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  journals — probably  one-half 
of  the  whole  number — have  come 
into  existence  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  such 
a  state  of  things  to  the  prolonged 
and  feeble  infancy  of  magazines. 
In  nearly  all  respects — in  num- 
ber, in  ability,  in  circulation,  in 
moral  tone,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  the  contributions — the 
two  periods  afford  a  remarkable 
contrast.  There  were  for  many 
years  practically  orify^gee  journals 
of  the  magazine  specter,' .  strictly 
so  called.  These  were  the  well- 
known  Gentleman's  Magazine,  origi- 


nated by  Cave  in  1731,  the  London 
Magazine,  established  the  following 
year,  and,  after  an* interval  of  seven 
years,  the  Scot*  Magazine,  begun  in 
1739.  There4  were  other  literary 
ventures,  no  doubt  — 'Monthly 
•Chronicles/  'Mercuries,'  and  the 
like,  bat;  except  the  three  just 
named,  none  of  them  survived  be- 
yond* a  very  few  years.  The  pro- 
fessed  object  of  the  original  pro- 
moters of  these  publications  was  a 
very  humble  and  modest  one.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  else  than 
to  give  a  monthly  summary,  in  a 
convenient  form,  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  (often  very  unim- 
portant) contributed  to  the  news* 
papers  of  the  day  —  what'  would 
nowadays  be  called  *the  spirit  of 
the  press.'  In  the  introductory 
chapter  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Gentleman' 8  Magazine  the  design  is 
thus  rather  awkwardly  stated : 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  Reason- 
ableness of  our  present  Undertaking',  which 
in  the  first  place  is  to  give  monthly  a  View 
of  all  the  Pieces  of  Wit,  Humour,  or  Intelli- 
gence daily  offer  d  to  the  Publick  in  the 
Newspapers  (which  of  late  are  so  multiply'd 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  unless  a  man 
makes  it  a  business,  to  consult  them  all), 
and  in  the  next  place  we  shall  join  there- 
with some  other  matters  of  Use  or  Amuse- 
ment that  will  be  communicated  to  us. 

The  contents  of  the  Magazine 
and  its  two  companion  journals 
exactly  corresponded  to  this  for 
many  years.  Of  what  is  understood 
now  as  '  original  articles  '  there 
were  very  few  examples,  and  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  editors  was 
on  borrowed  assistance.  The  com- 
parative difficulty  of  filling  a  maga- 
zine in  those  days  is  half  comically, 
half  pathetically  bewailed  by  Lloyd, 
the  friend  of  Cowper : 

While  duly  eachMvolving  moon — 
Which  often  coflvGod  knows,  too  soon — 
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Continual  plagues  my  soul  molest, 
And  magazines  disturb  my  rest ; 
While  scarce  a  night  I  steal  to  bed 
Without  a  couplet  in  my  head ; 
And  in  the  morning  when  I  stir 
Pop  comes  a  devil,  *  Copy,  sir! ' 

Southey  adds :  *  Daring  eighteen 
months  lie  had  continued  to  fulfil 
his  monthly  task,  thongh  at  length 
in  such  exhaustion  of  means  and 
spirits  that  he  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted any  communication,  how- 
ever worthless  or  reprehensible  in 
a  worse  way.'  The  journal  edited 
by  Lloyd  was  called  the  St.  James9 
Magazine. 

As  time  rolled  on,  however, 
and  the  undertakings  prospered, 
one  or  two  regular  contributors 
became  attached  to  the  respective 
staffs.  Chief  among  those  —  a 
host  indeed  in  himself — was  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  engagement  by 
Gave  for  his  publication  proved 
a  valuable  accession.  So  early  as 
the  close  of  1734  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  publisher  suggest- 
ing improvements  in  the  poetical 
department  of  the  Magazine.  From 
his  remarks  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  quality  of  the  contributions  was 
then  very  poor. 

'  By  this  method,'  he  says,  after 
describing  his  own  plan,  '  your  lite- 
rary article — for  so  it  might  be 
called — will  be  better  recommended 
to  the  publio  than  by  low  jests, 
awkward  buffoonery,  or  the  dull 
scurrilities  of  either  party.' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  four  years 
afterwards,  in  1 738,  that  Johnson's 
•connection  with  the  journal  for- 
mally began.  At  this  time  the  largest 
portion  of  each  issue  was  occupied 
by  the  summaries  of  the  borrowed 
articles  referred  to,  known  as  the 
'Weekly  Essays  and  Disputes.' 
Many — indeed,  most— of  these  com- 
munications were  ridiculously  short, 
.seldom  exceeding  a  page,  and  some- 
times not  more  than  a  column  or 
half  a  page.  In  onejiumber  of  the 
London  Magazine  wflpranted  in  the 


table  of  contents  sixty-four  articles 
in  thirty-seven  pages. 

The  papers  themselves — and  the 
remark  is  also  applicable  to  many  of 
their  own  early  articles — were,in  the 
main,  poor  and  ineffective.  Little 
discussions  on  manners  or  the 
minor  morals,  on  dress,  fashion,  and 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  recipes  for 
various  ailments,  hints  on  house- 
hold management,  moral  essays  of 
the  debating  society  kind;  these, 
with  the  interchange  of  personalities 
between  political  writers,  include 
the  bulk  of  the  articles  then  thought 
worthy  of  reprinting.  They  are, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  series  of  essays  : 
which  has  delighted  many  genera- 
tions of  English  readers,  of  which 
the  Spectator  is  the  best  known  type 
and  representative.  There  was  one 
important  and  obvious  difference. 
In  the  latter  case  the  writers  were 
essayists  proper,  not  newsmongers, 
and,  further,  the  contributions  were 
throughout  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
Spectator  class  of  journals,  the  work 
of  a  few  hands,  authors  of  eminence 
and  genius.  Such  men  as  Steele, 
Johnson,  Addison,  and  Savage 
were  certainly  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  mob  of  hack  writers  who 
then  flooded  the  newspapers  with 
their  puerilities  and  personalities. 

Of  the  remaining  available  space 
three  or  four  pages  were  generally 
devoted  to  poetry,  or  what  passed  as 
such  in  that  age.  There  are  many 
love-sick  and  monotonous  epistles 
to  Celia,  Lavinia,  and  other  fair 
ones;  sundry  imitations  and  transla- 
tions of  the  classics,  decidedly  bet- 
ter in  quality ;  odes  to  envy,  melan- 
choly, and  the  rest,  varied  occasion- 
ally by  an  apostrophe  to  a  bee,  or  a 
favourite  spaniel,  or  the  month  of 
May ;  and  much  other  mediocre 
versification.  The  debates  in  Par- 
,  liament  formed  also  an  important 
item  in  the  list  of  contents.  The 
series  of  articles  of  this  description 
furnished  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
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situ  under  the  title  of  The  Senate 
of  LiUiput  was  Johnson's  best 
known  contribution  to  that  journal. 
His  reproductions  of  the  speeches 
must  have  been  often  very  free  ver- 
sions, for  Boswell  remarks  that 
'sometimes  he  had  nothing  more 
communicated  to  him  than  the 
names  of  the  several  speakers,  and 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  debate.'  Generally,  however, 
the  monthly  Parliamentary  article 
was  founded  on  the  notes  of  Guthrie 
and  others.  Some  readers  may 
possibly  not  be  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles existing  at  this  period  to  the 
publication  of  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  when  fictitious  names 
and  other  expedients  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  avoid  prosecution. 
The  disguises  were  of  various  kinds, 
often  of  an  anagrammatic  character. 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for 
example,  hurgo  stood  for  lord,  and 
Surgoes  Hickrad,  Castro/let,  and 
Brustath,  represented  Lords  Hard- 
wick,  Chesterfield,  and  Bathurst, 
while  in  the  Clinabs,  or  Commons, 
we  have  such  barbarous  disguises 
as  Snadsy,  Gamdahm,  Feauks,  PuU 
nub,  for  Sandys,  Windham,  Fox, 
and  Pulteney.  Degulia  did  duty 
for  Europe,  Blefuscu  for  France, 
Dancram  for  Denmark,  and  London 
and  Westminster  were  known  as 
Mildendo  and  Belfaborac.  In  the 
Scots  Magazine  the  names  of  the 

rakers  took  a  classical  form.  Sir 
Walpole  was  If.  Tullius  Cicero, 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  If.  Horatius 
Barbatus,  and  so  on.  Afterwards, 
when  Johnson  found  that  people 
believed  the  speeches  to  be  genuine, 
he  resolved  to  write  no  more 
of  them,  considering  that  he  was 
thereby  being  accessory  to  the 
propagation  of  falsehood. 

A  chapter  of  casualties  is  usually 
added,  and  notices  of  the  prefer- 
ments and  promotions  for  the  month, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military. 
There iaalso  a  page  or  more  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  with  lists  of 


new  books,  bankrupts,  and  (strange 
to  modern  ears)  captures  at  sea, 
prices  of  grain  (not  at  Mark  Lane, 
but  at  Bear  Key,  the  then  market) 
and  stocks,  bills  of  mortality,  Ac. 
Ac. 

From  this  brief  inventory  of  con- 
tents it  is  obvious  that  to  many 
readers,  especially  in  the  country 
(and  the  circulation  was  large  in 
the  provinces),  these  journals  would 
serve  very  much  the  purposes  of 
the  modern  newspaper.  In  many 
cases,  probably,  the  monthly  num- 
ber would  be  the  chief  medium  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world. 
And  the  change  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  not  only  have  magazines 
now  ceased  to  supply  news,  but* 
some  newspapers  even,  so-called, 
confine  themselves  to  criticism  and 
discussion. 

In  •looking  over  these  record* 
of  our  grandfathers'  time  many 
curious  peculiarities  come  to  light* 
In  matters  of  taste  and  public  in- 
terest, in  the  use  and  meaning  of 
words,  in  the  spelling  of  many 
words  and  places,  and  in  various 
other  literary  fashions,  there  are 
things  worth  a  passing  notice, 
and  often  suggestive  of  the  social 
changes  which  have  since  passed 
over  society.  Orthography,  to  be- 
gin with,  presents  many  variations 
from  the  present  practice.  The 
following  are  examples  taken  at 
random:  ambergreece,  head  ach, 
grainery,  conveeners,  goal  always  for 
gaol,rhadishes,  hypocacuanae,  tyger, 
burrows  for  boroughs,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  have  it,  burghs,  waste  in- 
stead of  waist.  A  whole  series  of 
words  have  double  l's,  besides  other 
peculiarities,  such  as  sollicitors, 
sallad,  sellery,  collyflower,  and  the 
like.  In  the  names  of  places  there 
are  also  numerous  differences — Air 
for  Ayr,  Eaton  for  Eton,  Killi- 
chranky,  Petersburgh  always  with- 
out the  prefix  '  St.* ;  Turky,  Paisly, 
and  such  words  without  the  penul- 
timate letter ;  Hfordcomb,  Spittle- 
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fields,  and,  mare  singular  still,  an, 
instance  of  Wight  Isle  instead  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Orthography, 
as  all  students  know,  is  a  very 
weak  point  in  all  books  more  than 
a  century  old.  In  many  works  o£ 
the  seventeenth  century  the  same 
person's  name  is  frequently  spelt  in 
three  or  four  different  ways. 
.  The  disuse  and  change  of  mean-^ 
ing  of  various  words  is  a  noticeable 
feature.  There  is,  among  others,, 
billiard  mast  for  cue,  author  instead 
of  editor  (of  a  magazine),  composure. 
for  composition  (an  author's  latest 
composure),  and  canal  aa  in  the 
following  sentence:  'Permit  me 
through  the  canal  of  your  magazine 
to  make  some  remarks,1  &c.  '  Iller  ' 
we  find  as  a  comparative  to  ill, 
equivalent  to  worse.  In  measure- 
ments  foot  is  apparently  used  in  the 
singular  and  plural  indifferently. 
Thus,  something  is  said  to  be  92 
foot  in  front  and  132  foot  in  depth. 
Overset  is  always  employed  for 
upset  or  overturned,  and  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  there  is  the  word 
machine  in  the  slang  sense  as  a  term 
for  a  conveyance,  a,  use  of  the  word 
common  in  the  North,,  and  usually 
supposed  to  be  modern.  c  Trap  '  is 
the  English  equivalent*  'The 
Works  of  William  Shenstone,  Esq., 
with  Decorations,'  is  an  example  of 
an  obsolete  signification  of  the  lat* 
ter  word. 

The  mode  of  inserting  the  mar. 
riages  and  deaths  of  wealthy  people 
is  amusing  to  a  more  reticent. age. 
In  their  impertinent  references  to 
the  private  affairs  of  the  persons 
mentioned  these  notices  remind  one 
of  an  unpleasant  feature  of  Ame- 
rican journalism.  The  following 
are*  ordinary  specimens  of  this 
species  of  public  gossiping : 

Mr.  John  Witts,  jun.,  an  eminent  dis- 
tiller of  derkenwell,  to  Miss  Hope,  of 
ioooof.  Fortune. 

John  Clark  of  Stratford  in  Essex,  Esq., 
married  to  Mrs.  Westfield,  relict  of  Mr. 
Westfield,  an  eminent  Grocer,  of  30000*. 
Fortune. 


t  Mr.  Waleot,  -worth  'joooi.  wr  **»**, 
to  Miss  Dash  wood,  a  12000/.  Fortune,  niece 
of  Dr.  King,  Master  of  the  Charter-Home. 

'Eminent '  is  a  favourite  epithet. 
besides  eminent  statesmen,  gene, 
rals*  artists,  we  hear  of  an 
'eminent'  grocer,  an  *  eminent' 
batcher.  In  stating  the  amount  of 
the  '  fortunes '  the  sign  for  pounds, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  alwayBput 
after  the  sum,  not  before.  The 
young  and  reverend  gentleman  who 
figures  in  the  next  extract  deserves 
a  place  among  '  the  posterities,'  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  passing  his 
name  and  example  on  to  another 
century : 

.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Soger  Waind  of  York, 
about  26  years  of  age,  to  a  Lincoln- 
shire Lady  upwards  of  80,  with  whom 
lie  has  3000?.  in  money,  300/.  jwr  annum, 
and  a  coach  and  four  during  life  only. 

Sometimes-  the  singularity  takes 
the  form,  of  vagueness  of  detail,  as 
in  the  following  notice  of  a  birth, 
where  there  is  neither  date  nor 
locality : 

The  Lady  6f  the  Lord  Viscount  Limerick, 
about  this  Time,  brought  to  Bed  of  &  Son. 

There  are  some  obituary  items, 
curious  in  their  Way: 

Mr.  Home,  an  eminent  banker  and  chief 
lamplighter  to  His  Majesty,  a  place  of 
about  600/.  per  annum. 

The  connection  between  banking 
and  lamplightingis  not  very  obvious. 

Mrs.  Tuckey  of  Leicestershire,  aunt  to 
Mr.  Tuckey,  of  Five-Foot  Lane,  Southward 
a  noted  Hog-Butcher.  She  was  possessed 
of  upwards  of  3000/.  per  annum,  which 
she  has  left  to  him  and  his  family. 

Mrs.  Newton,  a  Maiden  Lady*  vastly 
rich,  in  Queen  Square. 

Obituaries  suggest  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  centenarians,  and  something 
more,  whose  deaths  are  inserted. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  question- 
able if  all  that  are  mentioned  as 
living  so  long  beyond  the  allotted 
span  were  really  as  old  as  they  are 
said  to  be.  Mortality  was  relatively 
much  greater  (from  fifty  to  sixty 
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per  cent)  than  bow,  but  that  might 
co-exist  with  particular  indivi- 
duals attaining  an  unwonted  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  proper  or  efficient  system  of 
registration  of  births,  and  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  many  old 
people  to  exaggerate  their  ago.  In 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  Jannary 
1760  eight  deaths  are  recorded  of 
persons  alleged  to  be  over  a  contrary, 
their  ages  being  respectively  121, 
105,  104,  101,  104,  100,  115,  in. 
The  probabilities  are  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  are  not 
authentic,  and  that  the  producible 
proof  of  their  correctness  would 
not  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by  any- 
one qualified  to  judge  of  the  valne 
of  evidence.  In  February  of  the 
same  year  there  are  five  instances 
of  abnormal  longevity,  nearly  all 
perfect  antediluvians  in  years. 
The  youngest  is  102,  and  the  others 
range  to  105,  in,  n6>  127.  In 
March  there  are  three*  about  100, 
and  in  April  six  are  inserted,  all, 
however,  on  the  Continent.  In 
June  1739  there  is  an  entry  of  the 
death  of  a  Scotch  woman  in  St. 
Margaret's  Workhouse,  Westmin- 
ster, at  the  incredible  age  of  138, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year 
another  case  appears  from  Ireland 
where  the  alleged  age  is  135. 

Nothing  occurs  to  us  as  more 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  magazine 
literature  of  last  century  than  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  public  taste  and  ideas  of  public 
propriety.  There  are  occasional 
articles,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  all  of  these  journals  which, 
were  they  published  now,  would 
be  thought  shocking  ;  indeed, 
no  periodical  would  dare  to  print 
them.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
morality  of  that  age  was  so  much 
worse  than  our  own.  It  is  an 
evidence  rather  of  coarseness  of 
manners  than  of  greater  actual 
criminality.       Swift's   indecencies, 


some  of  the  worst  of  which  are 
here  reproduced  at  lengthy  were 
bad  enough,  certainly,  even  in  the 
grosser  atmosphere  of  the  time, 
but  any  similar  production  now 
would  imply  a  much  lower  standard 
both  of  taste  and  morality.  Another 
form  in  which  this  comparative  in- 
delicacy of  manners  and  sentiment 
manifests  itself  is  the  insertion  of 
medical  cases  such  as  now  only 
appear  in  strictly  professional  pub* 
lications.  In  many  of  those  the 
most  painful  and  loathsome  details 
are  given  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness and  at  great  length.  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  palliation,  how- 
ever, that  these  early  magazines,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  besides 
their  more  general  and  legitimate 
functions,  included  in  their  scope' 
both  the  professional  journal  and 
the  newspaper  of  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  names  given  to  various 
diseases  are  odd-looking.  There 
is  *  asthma  and  tissick,'  'head- 
mould-shot/  'horse-shoehead,'  and 
'water  in  the  head,'  'white  ives,' 
'chincough'  for  whooping  cough, 
and  scrofula  is  known  only  by 
its  old  designation  king's  evil, 
or  more  frequently  and  laconically 
*  evil.'  An  impressive  commentary 
on  the  comparative  immunity  of 
later'  times  from  the  ravages  of 
small-pox  is  also  furnished  by  these 
tables.  Out  of  30,811  deaths  in 
the  London  bill  of  mortality  for 
1740  not  less  than  2,725 — about 
one  in  eleven — are  caused  by  this 
scourge,  the  most  fatal  disease  on 
the  list  with  three  exceptions — 
convulsions,  whatever  that  meant, 
consumption,  and  fevers  of  all  kinds 
collectively.  Other  years  show 
corresponding  results.  Vaccina- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  was 
not  general  until  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  population  of 
London  in  1740  was  probably  about 
630,000.  Macaulay  gives  nearly 
530,000  in  1685;  and  in  i8ot  (first 
census)'  it  was  876,594. 
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Under  the  head  of ( Casualties '  in 
the  same  bill  of  mortality  (1740) — 
and  it  is  not  very  exceptional — there 
are  some  dismal  details.  Thirteen 
persons  were  executed  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  this  appears  to  be  about 
the  average  annual  number.  At 
the  same  rate  there  would  be  now, 
according  to  population,  about  sixty 
or  seventy  executions  in  London 
every  year.  Fifteen  are  registered 
as  'starved/  seventy-eight  (infants) 
were  'overlaid,'  ninety-seven  died 
from  excessive  drinking,  fifty-five 
were  found  dead,  and  the  same 
number  committed  suicide.  The 
total  London  'casualties'  for  the 
year  number  462,  a  frightfully  large 
proportion,  considering  the  popu- 
lation, of  deaths  resulting  from 
other  than  natural  causes. 

This  period,  as  we  gather  from 
the  monthly  lists  of  new  books, 
was  an  age  of  pamphlets  and  small 
trumpery  publications.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  were  mere 
ephemera  —  threepenny  and  six- 
penny tracts.  Nor  is  this  super- 
fluity of  petty  literary  effort  dim- 
cult  to  account  for.  The  attempts 
at  verse,  or  the  moral  or  political 
essays  which  in  another  century 
might  be  accepted  by  an  editor, 
appeared  in  the  form  of  cheap 
separate  brochures,  and  lived  their 
little  hour,  or,  mayhap,  never  lived 
at  all.  The  bulk  of  them  were 
doubtless  poor  and  worthless,  many 
we  know  were  highly  scurrilous, 
and  some  were  probably  even 
worse,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion 
from  their  very  equivocal  titles. 
A  dreary  catalogue  of  trifles  it  is, 
relieved  at  long  intervals  by  some 
work  which  has  come  down  to 
posterity.  Here  is  one  possessing 
more  interest  in  1875  than  it  did 
in  1732 :  Acts  and  Galatea,  an 
English  Pastoral  Opera,  in  three 
acts,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Handel; 
or  in  another  department,  The  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
Gentleman.      Of  the   latter  there 


seems  to  have  been  several  imita- 
tions, or  '  apes,'  as  the  phrase  then 
was.  Another  notable  entry  about 
1755  *B  M  follows:  Some  Account 
of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.7 
in  two  vols,  folio,  580  sheets. 

We  find,  in  1760,  that  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  the  magistrates  of 
Crail,  a  small  town  in  Fife,  the 
General  Assembly  appointed  a  col- 
lection in  all  the  churches  in  Scot- 
land in  aid  of  the  funds  for  repair- 
ing the  harbour  of  that  ancient 
burgh.  The  '  dissidence  of  dissent,' 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  then  un- 
known. In  the  same  volume  we 
notice,  thus  early,  the  medical  re- 
pute of  a  district  since  become 
famous — the  Malvern  Hills.  An 
'  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
efficacy  '  of  the  Malvern  waters  in 
the  cure  of  an  inveterate  skin  dis- 
ease is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy 
communication  from  a  Dr.  Wall  of 
Worcester  to  Mr.  Urban. 

The  record  of  a  '  miracle '  below 
has  considerable  humour  and  an* 
unexpected  ending : 

By  the  Paris  A -la-main  we  are  told  that 
they  write  from  Mocon,  near  Nogent,  npon 
the  Seine  in  France,  that  as  a  couple  of 
men  were  digging  a  grave  in  the  church- 
yard there,  they  turned  up  the  head  of  a 
dead  person,  which  they  threw  upon  the 
grass ;  but  it  had  not  lain  there  long  ere  it 
was  perceived  to  move.    The  fellows  went 
in  a  very  great  hurry  to  acquaint  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  that  a  saint  hod  been 
interred  in  the  very  place  where  they  were 
at  work :  whereupon  the  parson  went  im- 
mediately to  the  spot,  and  was  so  surprised 
at  the  prodigy  when  he  saw  it,  that  he 
cried  out,  A  miracle!  A  miracle!  as  <Ed 
also  the  rest  of  the  spectators;  and  not 
being  willing  to  stir  from  so  precious  a 
relick,  he  sent  for  his  crucifix,  his  holy- 
water  bottle,  his  surplice,  his  stole,  and 
his  square  cap,  and  caused  all  the  hells  to 
be  rung,  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  parish- 
ioners; who  assembling  together  in  great 
numbers,  he  ordered  a  dish  to  be  brought, 
wherein  he  put  the  head,  covered  it  with  a 
napkin,  and  carried  it  in  procession  to  the 
church.    The  people  had  great  disputes  by 
the  way  upon  account  of  the  several  claims 
of  affinity  to  the  sacred  skull :  but  they 
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were  toon  pacified ;  for  when  the  head  was 
arrived  at  the  church,  and  placed  upon  the 
high  altar,  while  Ts  Deum  was  singing 
upon  the  occasion,  just  ss  they  came  to 
that  Terse,  The  hob  ckureh  throughout  the 
world  doth  acknowledge  Thee,  &c.,  a  mole 
leaped  ont  of  the  head;  upon  which  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  its  motion,  the 
parson  pat  a  stop  to  Te  Deum,  and  the 
inhabitants  went  quietly  home. 

The  references  in  these  journals 
to  the  current  political  questions  of 
the  time  need  only  he  mentioned 
here  in  the  most  cursory  way.  In 
the  early  numbers  we  find  much 
violent  discussion  regarding  such 

Spies  as  the  character  and  work  of 
illiam — the  repeal  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act — the  famous  Spirituous 
liquors  Bill,  or  the  Gin  Act  as  it 
was  popularly  called — the  unhappy 
differences  in  the  royal  family ;  and 
farther  on  there  is  abundance  of 
equally  combustible  matter.  The 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
and  the  rebellion  of  1745,  are  the 
most  prominent  subjects  during 
these  later  years.  The  persistence, 
variety,  and  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  Walpole  are  something 
wonderful  There  are  diatribes  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  in  essays,  in  dia- 
logues, in  parliamentary  speeches, 
in  letters  to  the  editor — in  every 
possible  form  of  invective.  He  was 
the  *  grand  corruptor,'  the  '  insolent 
tyrant/  the  *  political  pimp'  of  the 
age.  The  change  from  old  to  new 
style,  mainly  due  to  the  influence 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  provoked  a 
great  deal  of  amusing  commentary 
and  animadversion. 

The  following  letter  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  pleasantries  oc- 
casioned by  the  '  lost  eleven  days' : 
How  is  all  this?  I  desire  to  know 
plainly  and  truly !  I  went  to  bed  last 
night,  it  was  Wednesday,  Sept.  2,  and  the 
fat  thing  I  cast  my  eye  upon  this  morn- 
ing at  the  top  of  your  paper  was  Thursday, 
Sept  14.  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till  between 
one  and  two :  have  I  slept  away  eleven 
daji  in  seven  hours,  or  how  is  it  ?  For  my 
part,  I  don't  find  I  am  any  more  refreshed 
than  after  a  common  night's  sleep. 

T0L.  XIV. — NO.  LXXXL  NEW  8KBIE8. 


They  tell  me  there's  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  this.  .  .  .  That  the  bench  of 
bishops  should  agree  to  it  is,  I  confess,  an 
astonishment  to  me.  What  do  their 
reverences  intend  to  do  about  8t  Enurehus  1 
Who  he  was  I  don't  know,  nor,  I  suppose, 

Sou  nor  they  neither;  but  that's  neither 
ere  nor  there;  you'll  find  him  in  your 
Prayer-book  :  look  into  the  calendar,  and 
his  name  stands  right  against  the  7th  of 
September.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
right  awake,  but  if  I  am  there's  no  7th 
of  September  this  year. 

He  had  also  lost  his  intended  wife, 
who  had  promised  to  marry  him  on 
the  10th  of  September : 

A  fine  affair,  sir,  that  a  man  must  be 
cheated  out  of  his  wife  by  a  parcel  of 
moekmatieians  and  atmanack-maxers  be- 
fore he  has  her ;  a  new  sort  of  divorce 
truly.    But,  however,  it  is  by  Parliament. 

Going  back  to  August  1732  we 
find  an  '  Account  of  the  Designs  of 
the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America.9 
The  advantages  likely  to  result 
are  pointed  out  in  rather  a  rose- 
coloured  fashion,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  one  great 
source  of  the  future  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  province  is,  as 
yet,  undreamt  of.  Silk,  wine,  oil, 
drugs,  and  other  articles  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  probable 
productions,  but  cotton  is  not 
once  mentioned.  Thirty  years, 
even,  after  that  date,  however,  the 
whole  cotton  trade  of  the  Man- 
chester district  did  not  exceed 
200,000?.  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  of  the  *  Committee 
of  Trade'  at  Norwich  in  1736  is 
also  interesting  in  this  connection, 
and  looks  like  a  foreseeing  of  the 
great  future  extension  of  the  infant 
industry. 

Experiment  having  been  made  by  some 
of  the  principal  woollen  manufacturers  of 
this  city  of  cotton  yam  spun  here,  it  is  very 
probable,  if  they  proceed  on  that  manufac- 
ture, that  this  city  will  be  as  famous  for 
cotton  as  it  is  for  worsted  stuffs.  Resolved, 
therefore,  that  a  subscription  be  made  for 
raising  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  such 
person  as  shall  produce  to  the  Committee 
of  Trade,  at  the  Guildhall  in  this  City,  on 
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Midsummer  Bay  next,  the  best  piece  of 
stuff,  twenty  yards  long  and  one  broad, 
weaved  of  eotton  wool  and  linnen  yarn, 
within  this  city;  and  to  encourage  workmen 
to  ezcell  in  weaving  eotton  staffs,  re- 
solved, that  a  guinea  be  given  to  the  jour- 
neyman or  person  who  shall  weave  the 
piece  so  judged  -the  best,  as  aforesaid. 

Norwich  at  that  time  was  the 
third  city  of  the  empire,  and  a 
place  of  much  wealth  and  dig- 
tinction  (the  Martineau  family 
settled  here  on  being  driven  from 
France),  bat  she  was  not  destined 
to  realise  the  patriotic  wishes  of 
her  citizens  m  becoming  the 
Cottonopolis  of  the  country.  That 
honour  passed  to  Manchester,  a 
small  town  then  with  a  population 
of  less  than  twenty  thousand. 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  letter  which  we 
find  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1742  on  the  Scotch  linen  trade, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
quantity  of  linen  annually  imported 
from  Holland  was  about  thirty-two 
millions  of  yards !  In  a  previous 
letter  there  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
Scotch  linens  to  those  of  Holland, 
and  the  propriety  of  course  of  sup- 
porting the  home  manufacture. 
Four  years  after,  in  1746,  with  the 
view  of  promoting,  this  industry, 
4he  British  Linen  Company  was 
•established,  now  known,  however, 
not  as  a  manufacturing  concern, 
"but  as  one  of  the  great  joint-stock 
banks  of  Scotland.  The  extracts 
below  are  from  the  Scots  Magazine 
of  1746: 

George  II.  &c  Whereas  James,  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  and  several  other  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen,  have,  by  humble  petition, 
represented  unto  us,  That  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  G.  Britain,  through  our  en- 
couragement, has  within  a  little  time 
made  such  progress  as  to  equal  in  quality 
the  foreign  linen  manufactures;  that  by 
the  increase  of  this  manufacture  many 
thousand  families,  which  otherwise  would 
be  a  burden  on  the  publick,  are  employed 
in  it,  without  detriment  to  any  other  .  .  . 
And  whereas  the  petitioners  have  likewise 
represented  that,  if  we  would  incorporate 


them  by  a  Royal  Charter,  divers  persons 
would  be  disposed  to  subscribe  consider- 
able sums  for  promoting  so  beneficial  * 
manufacture :  -Know  ye,  therefore,  that 
we,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  do,  by 
these  presents,  grant,  constitute,  declare, 
and  appoint, 

That  said  James,  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  William,  Earl  of  Panmure,  &c  &c 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the 
charter  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
Papists,  or  persons  not  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  are  eligible  for  any 
office  in  the  company,  and  every 
officer  in  the  company,  from  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Argyll  downwards, 
must  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance. 

Another  clause  shows  from  what 
small  beginnings  the  present  great 
establishment,  with  1,200  partners, 
72  branch  banks,  and  eight  millions 
of  deposits,  has  grown : 

That  Ebeneser  Maccnlloh  and  William 
Tod,  merchants  in  Edinburgh,  be  Managers 
for  the  Company,  under  the  Court  of 
Directors,  quamdiu  se  bene  gestemt;  that 
in  the  warehouse  at  Edinburgh  then  be 
four  officers,  or  servants,  via  a  Book- 
keeper and  Acoomptant ;  two  Stapler*,  to 
give  out  the  yarn,  receive  the  cloth,  &&; 
and  a  Porter ;  with  salaries  not  exceeding 
150/.  in  whole ;  and  that  none  of  the  Com- 
pany's officers  or  servants  take  any  fee, 
reward,  or  present  from  those  who  deal 
with  the  Company,  or  keep  a  pubHck-honee 
for  retaling  liquors,  or  he  concerned  in  re- 
taling  merchandise,  or  in  taking  pledges  for 
money  lent. 

The  sererity  of  the  repressive 
measures  for  patting  down  dis- 
affection in  the  North  extended 
even  to  sumptuary  matters,  as  will 
be  seen  from  a  clause  in  the  Act 
for  disarming  the  Highlands  im- 
mediately after  the  Rebellion   of 

1745  : 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  August  1747,  no  man  or 
boy  within  Scotland,  other  than  such  as 
shall  be  employed  as  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  King's  forces,  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  wear  or  put  on  the  cloaths  com- 
monly called  Highland  cloaths,  that  is  to 
say,  the  plaid,  philebeg,  or  little  kOt, 
trouse,  shoulder-belts,  or  any  part  what- 
soever of  what  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
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Highland  garb;  and  that  no  tartan,  or 
party-coloured  plaid  or  stuff  shall  be  used 
for  great  coats,  or  for  upper  coats ;  and  if 
any  such  person  shall,  after  said  1st  of 
August,  wear  or  put  on  the  aforesaid  gar- 
ments, or  any  part  of  them,  every  Buch 
person  so  offending,  being  convicted  thereof 
by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses  be- 
fore any  court  of  justiciary,  or  any  one 
or  more  justices  of  peace  for  the  shire  or 
stewartry,  or  judge  ordinary  of  the  place 
where  soch  offence  shall  be  committed, 
shall  softer  imprisonment,  without  bail, 
during  six  months,  and  no  longer ;  and  be- 
ing convicted  of  a  second  offence,  before  a 
court  of  justiciary,  or  at  the  circuits,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  plantations  beyond  the  seas  for 
seven  yean. 

.  A  '  sudden  assize,'  it  will  be  .ob- 
served, had  a  more  limited  meaning 
in  1732  than  it  has  now : 

The  Assizes  ended  at  Worcester,  which 
prov  d  a  Maiden  Assises,  none  being  capi- 
tally convicted ;  and  the  Sheriffs,  according 
to  custom,  presented  the  Judges  with  white 
Gloves.  Three  were  cast  for  Transporta- 
tion, 


Of  purely  literary  matter  there  is 
exceedingly  little  to  record.  The 
most  noticeable  perhaps  is  a  series 
of  articles,  copied  from  the  Grub 
Street  Journal,  on  Dr.  Bentley's 
unfortunate  edition  of  Milton.  The 
writer  severely  criticises  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  chimerical  emen- 
dations of  the  great  philologist. 
Another  eminent  name  is  suggested 
by  a  notice  of  a  marriage  which 
appears  in  June  1736  : 

June  3,  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  of  Put- 
ney, Member  of  Parliament  for  Petersfield, 
to  Miss  Porteen. 

These  were  the  parents  of  the 
historian.  With  one  more  literary 
waif  we  conclude  these  desultory 
notices.  It  is  a  modest  advertise- 
ment in  the  Qenflemarris  Magazine : 
At  Edial,  near  Litchfield  m  Staffordshire, 
Young  Gentlemen  are  Boarded  and  Taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by  Sajtokl 
JogNSOir.  .     ■ 

T.H. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 
By  Francis  William  Newman. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  and  his 
confreres  take  one  prospect  of 
their  Church,  Biblical  Protestants 
take  a  second ;  bat  if  those  who  are 
outside  of  both  must  prophesy,  their 
view  will  certainly  coincide  with 
neither.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Cardinal  is  in  high  hope  of  a  re- 
storation for  the  Papacy  which  is 
to  bring  back  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
replace  the  Pope  like  an  Innocent 
HI.  on  the  necks  of  European 
Sovereigns, — with  the  further  ex- 
altation derived  from  supremacy 
in  the  New  World,  Among  ex- 
treme Protestants  there  is  an 
earnest  school,  who  to  a  certain 
extent  believe  that  the  aspirations 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  the  Jesuits 
will  be  fulfilled ;  that  through  the 
intrigues  of  French  and  Spanish 
legitimacy,  first  national  education, 
next  political  power,  will  be  won 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ; 
that  by  French  and  Spanish  armies 
dominion  over  Italy  shall  be  con- 
quered for  the  Papacy,  while  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  arrested  and 
convulsed  by  Papal  instigators: 
in  the  United  States,  they  expect, 
the  Irish  vote  will  be  so  played  as 
to  give  immense  power  to  Vatican 
policy.  But  the  Biblical  Protestant 
who  looks  to  the  Apocalypse  and  to 
the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  expects  for  him  a  fiery 
doom,  when  the  real  Head  of  the 
Church  descends  from  heaven  to 
claim  the  throne  which  has  been 
impiously  usurped.  Our  readers 
would  not  thank  us  if  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  interpret 
these  prophetic  utterances.  His- 
tory furnishes  us  with  certain  clues 
of  thought,  and  a  study  of  the  world, 
as  it  is,  completes  our  survey  of 
probabilities.  To  prophesy  this  or 
that  in  detail  is  generally  futile; 


because  forces  previously 
are  apt  to  interpose  and  defeat  the 
announced  results.  But  broad  ex- 
pectations are  often  fulfilled,  when, 
detailed  hopes  or  fears  are  fallacious. 
Great  and  persistent  forces  are 
seldom  foiled  by  novel  and  un- 
suspected influences.  To  prejudge 
the  probable,  a  wide  survey  is 
needed  ;  but  such  prejudgment  is 
not  in  itself  unreasonable  and  vain. 
History  may  be  so  used  as  to  mis- 
lead ;  and  in  this  very  question  it 
may  seem  that  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay  misapplied  it.  Because 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  great  reaction  set  in,  by 
which  the  Reformation  was  re- 
pressed, and  the  Papacy  saved  from 
the  utter  ruin  which  for  a  little 
while  threatened  it,  therefore  he 
seems  to  have  expected  for  it  some 
similar  recovery,  and  an  indefinite 
length  of  life.  But  perhaps  he  did 
not  mean  an  unchanged  Papacy: 
he  may  simply  have  meant  the 
Church  which  is  by  profession 
Christian  and  Catholic,  which  also 
is  in  fact  historically  connected  witb 
the  present  Papal  Church. 

It  is  a  dogma  of  the  Church  that 
the  Church  is  unchangeable;  and 
many  Protestants  are  strangely 
ready  to  admit  this;  indeed 
to  appeal  to  the  dogma  which 
asserts,  as  though  mere  assertion 
proved  the  met.  That  the  Bishop 
of  Borne,  ever  since  the  decline  of 
the  old  Western  Empire,  has  been 
ambitious  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power,  (if  this  is  to  be  unchange- 
able,) will  not  be  denied ;  but  the 
pretensions  put  forward  by  his 
ambition  have  varied  enormously. 
Gregory  the  Great  (a.c  590-604), 
whom  Protestants  often  entitle  the 
earliest  Pope,  expressly  declares 
that  'whoever  calls  himself  or 
desires  to  be  called  TJnivenal  Pried, 
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is  a  forerunner  of  Antichrist.*    This 
utterance  was  intended  to  strike  at  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  it 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  for  nearly 
six     hundred    years    the    Roman 
bishops  had  not  conceived  the  am- 
bition   of  being  the  unique  heads 
of  all  Christendom.     Soon  after  the 
death  of  this  first    Gregory,    the 
Emperor  Phocas  conferred  this  very 
title  (Supreme  and  Universal  Bishop) 
on  Gregory's  successor:  thencefor- 
ward it  has    been  held  tight  by 
every  Pope,  no  doubt;  but  the  civil 
power  originated  it.   Moreover  four 
centuries    and  a  half  had  to  pass 
before  the  Popes  boldly  and  clearly 
interpreted     this     proud    title    to 
imply  spiritual  infallibility.      This 
was  reserved  for  the  seventh  Gre- 
gory (1073-1085),    who  also  first 
put  forth  the  Papal  pretence  of  de- 
throning sovereigns,  and  the  duty 
of  clerical  celibacy.      Until  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne  bestowed  Italian 
kingdoms  on  the  Pope,  and  desired 
to   be  crowned  and     anointed  by 
&  Papal  hand,  no  such  idea  could 
nave  entered  a  Pope's  mind  as  that 
ne  was  the  divine  bestower  of  tem- 
poral power,  and  able  to  strip  it  off 
from  a  prince.     Ever  since  Gregory 
Vli.,  the  Popes  have  struggled  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  that  extravagant 
pretender ;  but  for  any  success  with 
the  laity  widespread  ignorance  was 
an  essential  condition.    A  fraudu- 
lent document  was  forged,  in  which 
all  the  West  of  Europe  (Italy,  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain)  was  bestowed  on 
the  Pope  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino.    This  remained  unchallenged 
for    centuries:    Laurentius    Valla 
had  to  expose    it,  as  late  as  1540. 
After  this  and  other  frauds  were 
detected  by    the  learned,  it    was 
simply  impossible  that  submission 
to  the  Papal  power  could  rest  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  the  dark  ages  : 
and  in  fact,  the  arrogance  of  the 
Popes  from  Gregory  YII.  to  Boni- 
face VIII.   (1073-1303)   disgusted 
all  Europe.     The  order  of  lawyers 
bad  at  length  grown  up  to  confront 


the  priests;  and  when  a  single  re- 
solute king,  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  treated  the  Popedom  with 
rude  contumely,  it  fell  suddenly 
into  contempt  and  weakness  which 
endured  down  to  the  Reformation, 
that  is  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Did  then  the  Papacy  regain  fresh 
power  through  any  internal  strength, 
which  may  be  called  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual r  Only  so  far  as  Jesuiti- 
cal devotion  to  it  and  incessant 
intrigue  may  be  dignified  by  these 
epithets.  The  main  and  real  cause 
of  its  renewed  strength  lay  in  the 
armies  of  great  princes,  whose 
bigotry  was,  no  doubt,  ofjen  in- 
fused or  inflamed  by  education 
under  the  Jesuits.  But  the  origin 
of  the  reaction  came  manifestly 
from  the  policy  of  kings,  who 
dreaded  the  democratic  element 
which  they  quickly  discerned  in  all 
the  movements  for  ecclesiastical 
reformation.  This  it  was  which 
converted  our  Lancastrian  kings, 
Henry  IV.  and  V.,  into  bitter 
persecutors  of  the  Lollards.  This 
made  the  Emperor  Sigismund  a 
deadly  foe  of  the  Bohemians  and  John 
Hus.  This  armed  the  irreligious 
kings  of  France  against  every 
movement  of  heresy.  Finally,  the 
Spanish  kings  and  nation  had  been 
inflamed  with  a  permanent  and 
intense  bigotry  by  their  struggle  of 
many  centuries  against  the  Moham- 
medan Moors;  and  when  Charles 
Y.  as  King  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  Emperor 
also  of  Germany,  confronted  the 
Reformers,  individual  assertion  of 
conscience  aroused  in  him  the  same 
repugnance  as  in  Pagan  emperors, 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  tyranny. 
In  our  Henry  VIII.  the  same  dom- 
inating influence  is  manifest.  The 
House  of  Austria  divided  between 
it  power  over  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Hungary.  When  this 
House,  and  the  Kuig  of  France, 
combined  against  the  Reformation, 
the   sovereigns  being   all  but  de- 
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rttic,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle 
the  Reformation  had  not  been 
variously  and  terribly  beaten  back. 
No  reasonable  argument  can  be 
made  out  which  runs  thus :  '  Be- 
cause the  Papacy  recovered  itself  in 
the  1 6th  century,  therefore  it  will 
also  in  the  19th.' 

But  to  what  did  the  recovery 
amount  P  Just  to  this :  that  princes 
lent  their  utmost  foroe  to  extirpate 
heresy    by  violence,    cruelty,    and 
iy ;  ruined  their  own  kingdoms 
it,   and    made  themselves  and 
eir  cause  hateful :  that  the  Popes, 
while  co-operating  with  these  san- 
guinary bigots,  thought  themselves 
'  ghty  personages,  and  resumed  the 
\  pride  and  presumption  of  Gre- 
VII.  and  Innocent  III. :  that 
(intne  Thirty  Years'  WarofGermany, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in 
two  years  and  a  half  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  fortune :  that  mean- 
while the  policy  of  the  French  court 
was    permanently     altered:     two 
French  kings  were  assassinated  by 
Jesuitical   emissaries;  and   princes 
became  ashamed  and  wearied    of 
fighting  for  the  Popes.     Thepeace 
which  concluded  the  Thirty  X  ears' 
War  confirmed  Toleration  for  Pro- 
testants,, and  proclaimed  that  Rome 
was  foiled  after  ninety  years'  horrible 
bloodshed.      Looking  to  the  enor- 
mous superiority  of  the    military 
forces  on  her  side,  the  energy  and 
union  of  counsel  with  which  they  were 
wielded,  and  the  total  disunion  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  result  obtained  by  Borne 
i6    wonderful:  indeed,    when    the 
seventeenth  century  ended,  the  Pope, 
though  despotic  in  his  own  king- 
doms, was  certainly  a  very  small 
person  in  Europe  at  large.      And 
why  ?     Simply  because  the  princes 
were  tired  of  futile  bigotry ;    the 
printing  press  was  active,  and  the 
laity  had  learned  many  lessons.    . 

Popery  would  have  vanished  from 
France  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  not  Napoleon  I.  fancied 
that  it  was  his  interest  and  destiny 


to  be  a  second  Charlemagne.  Charles 
X.  lost  the  throne  of  France  in  1830 
by  making  himself  the  tool  of  the 
Jesuits.     The    crooked   policy    of 
Louis  Napoleon,  imitating  his  uncle, 
yielded  up   national .  education   to 
the  priesthood  for  twenty-two  yearn. 
Hereby  Borne  has  regained  a  tem- 
porary strength.      But  what    has 
she  lost  ?    In  the  Reformation  she 
lost;  Scandinavia,    half  Germany, 
Holland,  England,   and  Scotland. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  she 
has  lost  the  revenues  of  France,  of 
Poland,  of  Mexico,  the  chief  part  of 
the   Spanish  revenues,  with  all  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.    The  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  Hungary  were  never 
much  at  the  service  of  Rome;  bui 
even  they  have  been  dilapidated  by 
the  crown :  also  the  Austrian  policy 
towards  the  Popedom  has  changed 
since  the  dynasty  has  become  con- 
stitutional.   The  priests  of  Catholic 
countries  are  now  salaried  at  the 
will  of  the  State,  or  only  by  volun- 
tary contributions :  '  Peter's  pence ' 
are  become  a  vital  matter.    Of  Bel- 
gium alone  are  Bomanists  proud — 
Belgium,  a  small  country  separated 
from  Holland  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Borne  by  the  inadvertence  of  the 
English  Whigs  and  by  the   desire 
of  French  Statesmen  to  undo  the 
ignominy  of  the  treaties  of    18x5. 
But  what,  is  this  in  comparison  to 
the  Papal  losses  P    It  cannot  be  said 
thajt  in  all>xEurop*  the;  Pope  can 
now  command  a  emgle»  regiment?  of 
soldiers  j  for  wither  can  the  young 
King,  of  §pain  appro  any,  nor  would 
the  Liberal  party,  in  Belgium  en- 
.  dure  any  misappropriation  of  mili- 
tary force.     Jesuits  are,  perhaps, 
still  dreaming  that  the  Pope  is  to 
be  restored  to  his  Italian  kingdoms 
by  a  French  army ;  but  France  will 
not  put  her  neck  under  Bourbon 
despotism,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  conservative  republic,  which  will 
desire  peace  and  domestic  refoma, 
not  raids  and  war  upon  Italy.    Be- 
sides, the  Germans  know,  or  at  least 
believe,,  that  the -Papacy  instigated 
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the  late  war  of  France  against 
them :  hence  it  is  morally  certain, 
that  the  German  Empire  would  not 
acquiesce  in  a  restored  Papacy,  but 
'would  make  alliance  with  Italy 
against  a  French  invasion  which 
had  this?  object.  Indeed  both 
Austria  and  Germany  have  osten- 
tatiously fraternised  with  Victor 
"Rnvmanuel,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  France  that  no  war  of  this  kind 
'will  be  endured.  Thus  the  Roman- 
ists have  no  chance  of  a  military 
re-establishment  into  lost  tem- 
poral power  and  revenues.  The 
appeal  to  past  history  is  vain :  all 
circumstances  have  changed.  On 
'what  then  does  their  cheerful  con* 
fidence  rest? 

Apparently,  they  put  their  whole 
trust  in  education.  They  remem- 
ber that  Poland  was  eminently  a 
Reformed  country,  and  that  there 
and  in  Transylvania,  first  in  Europe, 
the  profession  of  Unitarianism  was 
tolerated :  yet  when  a  Polish  king 
had  contrived  to  put  national  edu- 
cation under  the  Jesuits,  the 
aristocracy  were  at  length  changed 
into  dutiful  and  earnest  Romanists, 
—nay,  into  bigots  so  uncompromis- 
ing' as  to  give  excuse  for  Russian 
and  Prussian  invasions  in  the  de- 
fence of  'Dissenters.'  From  this 
bigotry  came  the  cruel  fall  and  ruin 
ocPoland.  But  further,  they  un- 
derstand well  the  immense  advan- 
tage they  had  in  Mexico,  as  in 
Belgium  and  of  late  in  France,  from 
the  control  of  education;  and  for 
this  they  have  been  struggling  in 
Ireland  ever  since  1829.  The  new- 
ly risen  or  rather  now  rising  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  their  sanguine 
hopes  is  to  achieve  wonders  for 
them,  though  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  they  have  gained  anything  by 
their  Irish  University.  Further) 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  they 
are  elated  in  the  extreme  by  their 
success  in  New  York,  where,  by 
aid  of  the  Irish  vote  in  combination 
with  the  democratic  party,  immense 
sums  have  been  granted  to  them 


from  the  public  revenues ;  enabling 
them  to  assume  a  commanding  ex- 
terior. The  pride  of  their  utter- 
ances indicates  an  infatuated  am- 
bition inspired  by  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents.  In  the  United 
States  the  battle  is  about  to  com- 
mence. The  Protestants  but 
recently  understand  the  position. 
Such  success  as  the  Roman  Church 
has  obtained  is  due  to  their  apathy 
or  preoccupation:  but  now  that 
President  Grant  and  Ex-Speaker 
Blaine  have  sounded  a  loud  war- 
note  against  the  granting  of  public 
money  to  sectarian  Bchools,  Roman- 
ism will  no  longer  have  an  easy  and 
unresisted  career.  '  In  Ireland  Mr'. 
Gladstone  imagined  that  he  could 
satisfy  them  by  equality,  but  to  his 
grief,  and  perhaps  dismay,  received 
little  courtesy  for  it.  He  is  now 
painfully  convinced  that  their  pre- 
tensions must  be  sternly  refused.. 
Mr.  Disraeli  also  has  declared,, 
speaking  of  course  for  the  Con- 
servative party,  that  a  contest 
having  arisen  in  Europe  between 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  State 
Authorities,  it  is  important  that 
England  should  show  herself  on 
the  side  of  the  State.  Meanwhile 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Fenians 
in  Ireland  prove  as  hostile  to  Church 
dominion  as  to  English  dominion, 
and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  priest- 
ly party.  This  anti-Papal  sentiment 
in  them  is  ascribed  to  their  contact 
with  the  Yankees ;  and  if  that  be 
correct,  how  striking  is  the  evidence 
hence  deducible,  that  the  Romish 
Church  has  hardly  the.  faintest 
chance  of  success  in  her  struggle 
against  the  Protestantism  of  the 
United  States ! 

Well :  Ultramontanism  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  doctrine  of  the- 
Gallican  Church;  the  Libera* 
Catholics  are  practically  crushed, 
and  the  Church  from  within  is 
intensely  united.  A  great  struggle 
of  some  sort  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
made.  In  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom they  will   ooey  the  word  of 
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command,  which  iasnes  from  the 
central  wire-puller,  as  absolutely  as 
soldiers  obey  their  general.  Such 
a  power  of  intrigue  is  not  to  be 
despised.  In  any  misruled  country 
it  may  inflame  disaffection,  and 
even  excite  insurrection;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Sicily,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Ireland,  may, 
one  or  all,  be  disquieted — some  of 
thempossiblyconvulsed,bytheeocle- 
siastical  pretensions.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  is  morally  certain  that  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  against  which  (as 
against  many  other  things)  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  raves,  will  not  be 
renounced  by  Ireland,  nor  by  France, 
nor  by  Italy,  nor  by  Southern  Ger- 
many, nor  by  Belgium,  nor  by  the 
United  States,  such  a  control  of  the 
public  mind  through  education  as 
the  Church  attained  in  Poland  and 
Bohemia,  and  for  long  ages  in  Spain, 
is  now  simply  impossible.  In 
France  they  have  had  the  educating 
of  nearly  an  entire  generation,  yet 
there  is  no  question  that  any  Re- 
publio  in  France  would  be  insuffici- 
ent for  priestly  ambition,  even  if 
the  rustic  vote  were  allowed  full 
sway.  Ultramontane  Papacy,  now 
dominant,  has  declared  war  against 
everything  which  we  moderns  both 
individually  and  nationally  cherish  ; 
against  personal  rights  of  conscience 
and  freedom,  against  toleration  of 
religion,  against  free  thought  and 
free  action,  against  the  sovereignty 
jand  independence  of  the  State ;  and 
has  set  up  as  divine  all  the  san- 
guinary horrors  of  past  crusades 
and  inquisitions.  It  surely  is  not 
rash  to  predict  that  such  a  con- 
spiracy must  inevitably  and  dis- 
gracefully fail,  however  subtly 
organised  and  enthusiastically  pro- 
moted. Even  in  a  single  State,  as 
Spain,  or  Belgium,  or  Colombia, 
success  could  only  be  temporary. 
The  movement  has  industriously 
made  itself  world-wide:  no  State 
can  be  isolated;  hence  a  Papacy, 
putting  forth  old  pretensions  from 


a  new  centre,  would  presently  be 
crushed  as  a  nidus  of  conspiracy 
against  all  neighbour  States.  Po- 
land ought  to  be  a  warning  to  Bo- 
manists  how  unendurable  will  be 
any  carrying-out  of  even  moderate 
intolerance. 

But  though  this  Ultramontane 
movement  is  certain  to  be  defeated, 
it  will  not  be  defeated  by  folding 
our  hands  and  looking  on.     It  will 
succeed  and  cause  great  evil,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  despised.     Suck 
has  been  the  course  of  things  in 
Ireland.     The  Whigs  and  liberals 
of  fifty  years  back  are  not  to  be 
blamed,  or  despised  as  shortsighted, 
because  they  believed  the  English 
and  Irish  Catholics,   who  frankly 
professed  that  the  persecuting  and 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Medi- 
aeval Popes  were  mere  errors  of  that 
age,  renounced  by  modern  Catholics 
as  truly  as  persecution  is  now  re- 
nounced by    Protestants.     Borne 
dissembled;  allowed  them  to  say 
their  say,   uncontradicted;  waited 
until  the  political  object  was  gained, 
Emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  then 
privately  disallowed  their  doctrine, 
and    trained    the    new  generation 
to   reverse    it.       Ultramontanism, 
triumphant  first  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, has  conquered  Ireland  also, 
and  by  help  of  Irish    emigration 
has  been   going  fast  ahead  in  the 
American  Union.       The  immense 
moral  power  which  the  Church  can 
exert  in  taxing  all  her  members 
causes     her    pecuniary   funds  to 
accumulate  rapidly    in    successive 
generations,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
Romish    priests    evidently    makes 
them  for  less  merciful  to  family  pro- 
perty than  any  other  clergy.     By 
purchasing  land  which   cannot  be 
alienated  from  the  Church,  a  basis 
is  laid  for  greater  and  greater  power 
in   successive     generations.      The 
Mexican   State,  warned  by  bitter 
experience  of  the  evil,  has  now  for- 
bidden any  ecclesiastical  tenure  of 
land,  except  so  much  as  a  church 
edifice  may  stand  on,  and  all  code- 
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siastical  revenue  from  land.  This 
is  coming  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
But  besides,  the  State  ought  to 
decline  under  any  circumstances  to 
enforce  those  clauses  in  a  deed  or 
will  which  dictate  a  creed, — whe- 
ther in  religion,  in  astronomy,  or  in 
other  science.  Until  our  Nonconfor- 
mists discern  this,  and  claim  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  shall  avow 
all  such  clauses  in  their  Trust 
Deeds  to  be  null  and  void,  they  are 
not  duly  armed  for  battle  against 
Papal  encroachments.  The  State 
has  to  refuse  all  political  action 
which  nails  down  in  future  times 
the  opinions  of  dead  men.  Full 
equality  must  be  maintained  to- 
wards all  religions.  In  the  United 
States  this  is  opening  a  new  con- 
troversy as  to  the  public  schools. 
Protestants  have  there  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  reading  of  chapters 
of  the  Bible,  without  comment,  in 
the  schools ;  and  all  sects  have  been 
pleased  with  it :  but  the  Catholics 
(from  whatever  cause)  violently 
oppose  the  practice,  as  against  their 
religious  notions ;  moreover,  the 
Jews  herein,  on  quite  other  grounds, 
agree  with  the  Catholics:  hereby 
it  becomes  manifest,  that,  not  to 
please  those  merely  who  disbelieve 
the  sacred  books,  but  to  earn  a  right 
of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
Catholics  and  Jews,  the  Bible  read- 
ing must  be  done  away.  The  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  Chicago  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  teaching 
Moral*  (separate  from  religion)  in 
the  schools;  and  ascribed  to  the 
non-teaching  of  morals  such  evils 
as  arise  when  only  Industrial  Art 
and  Material  Science  are  taught. 

Let  us  now  carry  imagination 
forward  to  the  not-distant  time  at 
which,  through  the  firm  resistance 
of  modern  conviction,  aided  by  a 
wise  enactment  ofjust  law,  the 
violent  effort  of  Ultramontanism 
will  have  been  manifestly  defeated. 
What  must  then  follow?  Evidently, 
a  great  collapse  of  enthusiasm  with- 
in the  Church.    The  laity  will  open 


their  eyes ;  ambitious  priests  will  see 
the  danger  of  losing  all  leadership, 
perhaps  the  danger  also  of  wide  se- 
cession. All  the  well-intentioned, 
all  the  well-educated  and  wiser  por- 
tion, will  see  that  a  new  course  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  offensive 
dogmas  must  be  disowned;  espe- 
cially that  most  offensive  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,'  which  now  nails 
down  on  the  Church  all  the  mon- 
strosities of  this  Pope's  Encyclical. 
That  the  Church  may  stand  at  all 
in  any  honourable  position,  a  frank 
confession  of  error  will  have  to  be 
made.  Will  then  a  break-up  ne- 
cessarily take  place,  similar  either 
to  that  of  the  Protestant  crisis,  or 
to  that  of  Revolutionary  France? 
Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some 
members  may  secede  into  a  Protes- 
tant Church  or  into  a  new  sect  of 
their  own,  like  the  Neo-Catholics 
of  Germany,  who  are  already  almost 
forgotten.  It  is  also  more  than  pos- 
sible that  a  considerable  number,  as 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
may  lay  aside  all  allegiance  to 
Christianity,  or  perhaps  to  Theism. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
these  seceders  will  be  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  Church.  The  mass 
of  attendants  attend  by  reason  of 
habit,  pious  sentiment,  personal  at- 
tachments, and  other  influences  in- 
dependent of  intellectual  conviction. 
We  have  recently  seen  how  our 
cultivated  English  laymen  and 
priests  accommodate  themselves, 
often  reluctantly,  to  the  new  and 
vexatious  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. Surely  to  vast  numbers  the 
rejection  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
whether  lodged  in  the  Pope,  in  the 
Church,  or  in  a  General  Council, 
would  be  a  great  relief.  Those  who 
eagerly  retain  it,  do  so  through 
policy,  as  a  means  of  dominating 
men's  minds;  when  events  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  weight 
that  sinks  the  Church,  policy  will 
dictate  its  overthrow ;  by  which  all 
the  real  influences  which  keep  the 
Church  together  will  be  strength- 
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ened.  The  case  of  born  Catholics 
is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  notions 
of  Protestant  sects,  who  are  attached 
to  definite  intellectual  dogmas.  Ca- 
tholics do  not  trouble  their  heads 
with  details ;  to  go  with  the  Church 
is  their  haoit,  their  rule,  their  dutyj 
their  pleasure.  They  will  not  break 
with  the  Church  because  she  be- 
comes more  reasonable.  They  al- 
most universally  abhor  the  secta- 
rianism incident  to  Protestants,  and 
accept  almost  as  the  first  precept  of 
religion,  to  stick  together.  If,  there- 
fore, some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  hence,  in  the  ebb  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  a  liberal  Cardinal  be 
elected  Pope,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  liberal  Reform  (and  no  one  will  say 


that  this  is  'impossible'  who  under- 
stands  what  Popes  Benedict  XIV. 
and  Clement  XIV.  were  in  the  last 
century),  one  and  only  one  way  of 
valid  Reform  seems  open,  viz.,  to 
make  the  Church  as  comprehensive 
as  Protestant  Unitarians  desire  it  to 
be.  This  is  far  easier  tf>  the  Romish 
Church  than  to  tne  Anglican,  if 
once  Infallibility  were  disowned; 
for  among  the  laity  no  resistance 
would  arise,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  secessions  through  the 
love  of  exclusion  and  hatred  of 
comprehensiveness.  If  a  future 
Ganganelli  seriously  take  in  hand 
such  work,  then  Papacy  and  Catho- 
licism may  outlive  our  Protestant 
Beets. 
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THE   CISTERCIAN  ABBEYS   OF  YORKSHIRE. 
Bt  John  Pigoot,  F.S.A. 


A  TENDENCY  to  relax  the 
original  austerity  of  their 
rale  ia  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  all  the  monastic  orders. 
Twice  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
order  of  St,  Benedict  were  attempts 
made  to  return  to  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  well-known  rules  of 
the  founder.  The  first  of  these 
was  dne  to  the  piety  of  Odo,  Abbot 
of  Cluny,  who  reformed  the  Bene- 
dictine role  in  927 -,1  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after,  when  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Molesme,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres, 
in  Burgundy,  in  1098,  left  that 
monastery  with  a  few  monks  for 
Citeaux,  where  they  could  observe 
the  Benedictine  rales  in  their 
original  severity. 

The  Abbey  of  Molesme  had  been 
a  prosperous  one,  and  the.  greater 
portion  of  the  monks  showed,  by 
wearing  rich  furs,  dispensing  with 
certain  fasts,  abridging  the  hours 
of  manna]  labour,  and  by  other  re- 
laxations, that  they  wished  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  monastic  disci- 
pline. The  abbot  did  not  suggest 
the  above-mentioned  exodus;  it 
originated  in  the  scruples  of 
Stephen,  a  monk  of  the  establish-; 
meat  With  the  permission  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Robert,  the 
abbot*  and  about  twenty  of  the 
monks  left  their  old  home  for  the 
finest  of  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chalons.     This  solitary  place  de- 


rived its  name  from  the  pools  of 
water  left  w^en  the  stream 
which  passed  through  the  forest 
overflowed  its  banks. 

At  first  the  brethren  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  live  and  erect  their 
monastic  buildings,  but  they  for- 
tunately had  patrons  in  Odo, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Viscount 
Beaune;  the  hitter  giving  them  a 
small  church  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood; 
Robert,  of  course,  was  elected 
abbot,  and  Alberic  and  Stephen, 
two  of  the  most  zealous  monks  of 
the  band,  became  respectively 
prior  and  sub-prior.  No  new  rules 
had  to  be  framed;  the  celebrated 
constitutions  of  St  Benedict  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 
Robert  died  in  1100,'  aged  93,  and 
Alberic  became  the  second  abbot, 
succeeded  shortly  after  by  Stephen 
(Harding),  a  Dorsetshire  man.8 

Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  a 
monastery  called  by  Clement  IV., 
in  a  bull  of  1265,  '  the  little  foun- 
tain which,,  with,  the  sunbeams  dis- 
porting upon!  its  silvery  surface, 
swelled  into  a  mighty  river,  irriga- 
ting ©th^r  religious  orders  with,  the 
pure  streams  ot  good  example,  and 
spread  joy  and  felicity  over  the 
whole  Church  of  God.'  That  con, 
summation  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Bernard,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  sons  of  Citeaux, 
the  fax-famed  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 


1  The  Cluniacs  were  introduced  into  England  by  'William  de  Warrenne,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  founded  their  first  house  in  1077  at  Lewes  in  Sussex. 

*  He  was  canonised  in  1222.  The  chief  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings  at 
Citeaux  has  now  been  converted  into  a  penitentiary  for  juvenile  offenders  under  the 
care  of  priests  and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  1839  it  was  a  sugar  factory.  'From  earjy 
time  the  monks  used  to  cultivate  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  Voogeott  and  we  need 
hardly  add  that  the  finest  variety  of  Burgundy  is  still  produced  from  the  district 

■  A  Concise  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  with  thiJAlies  of&S.  Robert,  Alberic,  and 
By  a  Cistercian  Monk.    London,  1852. 
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In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  former  house,  at  the 
head  of  a  little  band  of  illustrious 
scions  of  the  noble  houses  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  asked  permission  for 
himself  and  followers  to  enter  the 
monastery  as  novices. 

A  defection  so  important  from  the 
ranks  of  the  world  naturally  drew 
attention  to  the  distant  monastery. 
Many  others  followed  Bernard's 
example,  and  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  send  out  monks  to 
establish  other  monasteries.  In 
z  1 13  La  Forte*  was  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grdne,  near  the  forest 
of  Bragoe.  In  the  succeeding  year 
a  monastery  was  established  at 
Pontigny,  and  in  11 15  Morimund 
and  Clairvaux  attested  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  Cistercian  Order. 
Bernard,  although  he  had  only 
been  a  professed  monk  about  a 
year,  and  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux.  Each  of  these  four 
filiations  of  Citeaux  governed  all 
the  abbeys  which  were  colonised 
by  monks  from  them.  The  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  as  pater  universalis 
ordinis,  could  visit  any  monastery  of 
the  order  when  he  pleased,  his 
house  being  visited  by  the  heads  of 
the  four  filiations,  who,  in  their 
turn,  inspected  all  houses  which 
owed  their  existence  to  them. 
This  scheme,  arranged  by  Abbot 
Stephen,4  was  a  bond  of  union  for 
the  whole  Cistercian  monasteries. 
That  union  he  made  more  effectual 
by  ordering  all  the  abbots  of  Cis- 
tercian houses  to  appear  at  Citeaux 
on  Holy  Cross  day,  to  deliberate 
on  matters  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  order.     To  these  wise 


regulations  the  prosperity  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  is  greatly  to  be 
attributed. 

St.  Bernard  selected  as  the  site 
for  his  monastery  a  gloomy  valley, 
called  Absinthea,  or  Wormwood, 
about  four  miles  beyond  La  Eerie, 
which  he  called  Clair  Vallee,  or 
Clairvaux.  The  brethren  built  a 
rude  dwelling  themselves,  but  had 
to  endure  great  privations.  It  is 
not  our  province  now  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  the  Monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux. Its  abbot  became  the  most 
distinguished  theologian  of  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Ore- 
gory  VII. — the  great  Hildebrand— 
had  .prepared  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Church,  personified 
by  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 

He  wasno  mere  ascetic  meditating 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.5  In 
his  wonderful  sermons  and  letters 
he  fearlessly  exposed  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
success  of  five  great  ecclesiastical 
councils  was  owing  to  his  admi- 
nistrative ability  and  influence. 
When,  in  11 30,  at  the  death  of 
Honorius  II.,  the  claims  of  rival 
popes  harassed  Christendom,  it 
was  St.  Bernard  who  decided  who 
should  occupy  the  throne  of  St 
Peter.  The  neology  of  Ahelard 
and  the  rationalism  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  made  orthodox  Christians 
tremble  for  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
but  Bernard's  vigour  of  intellect 
and  controversial  powers  averted 
the  evil.  Thrilled  by  his  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  140,000  knights 
and  a  million  of  foot-soldiers  joined 
the  second  crusade  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.6 


4  This  code  of  lavs,  called  Ckarta  Caritatis,  was  confirmed  in  the  year  1119  ■*  ft 
general  chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Citeaux.  These  institutions  were  amplified  by 
subsequent  chapters,  and  in  1 1 34  a  complete  series  of  the  laws  was  compiled— it  is  said 
by  St  Bernard  himself—containing  the  additions  which  had  been  made  in  the  interim. 

*  A  good  idea  of  St.  Bernard's  life  and  work  will  be  found  in  Life  and  Times  of  St. 
Bernard,    By  J.  C.  Morison,  M.A.    1863. 

*  In  1153,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year-  of  his  abbacy,  Bernard  of  daimox,  the  last 
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In  the  year  1128  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  first  appeared  in 
England.  William  Giffard,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of 
Henry  L — a  great  benefactor  of  the 
monastic  orders — gave  the  monks 
who  came  from  the  Abbey  of 
Anmone,  in  Normandy,7  lands  at 
Waverley,  in  Surrey,  and  there  the 
first  Cistercian  house  in  this 
conntry  was  established. 

Tnrstin,  or  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York  (11 14-1 140),  may  be  called 
the  reviver  of  monastioism  in  the 
North.  When  he  went  to  that 
province,  there  were  only  two  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  of  importance  in 
Yorkshire — Selby  Abbey  and  St. 
Mary's  at  York.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  latter  sent  over  some  monks 
from  Clairvaux  who  formed  the  first 
of  those  majestic  houses  in  the 
beautiful  vales  of  Yorkshire  for 
which  the  county  afterwards  be* 
came  distinguished.  The  powerful 
baron,  Walter  Espec,  had  lost  his 
only  son,  and,  when  the  monks 
came  from  Clairvaux,  Turstin,  in 
1 131,  persuaded8  him  to  present 
them  with  some  of  his  broad  lands. 

He  gave  them  about  a  thousand 
acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Rie,  near 


his  castle  of  Helmsley,  and,  in  a 
situation  of  great  beauty,  the  Abbey 
of  Rievaux9  was  erected.  There 
were  present  at  the  foundation  cere- 
mony Thomas,  Provost  of  Beverley ; 
Eustace  Fitz  John,  of  Knares- 
borough  Castle ;  and  some  brethren 
of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  War- 
tre,  near  Nunburnholme.  In  the 
lifetime  of  Aelred,  the  third  abbot, 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Melrose,  in 
Scotland,10  the  first  of  the  order 
in  that  kingdom,  was  founded  by 
monks  from  Rievaux. 

Edward  II.  was  at  Rievaux  in 
October  1322.  On  September  20 
he  had  been  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and,  when  the  Scots  besieged  Nor- 
ham  Castle,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
southwards.  He  issued  writs  for 
levies  to  meet  him  at  Blackhow,  the 
moor  between  Byland  and  Rievaux. 
Edward  went  to  the  abbey,  and  the 
King  of  Scots  and  his  forces  sur- 
prised a  detachment  under  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,11  who  had  been  placed 
on  the  high  ground  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
earl  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
soldiers  routed.  As  soon  as  the 
king  heard  of  the  catastrophe  he 
fled  precipitately  from  Rievaux, 
leaving  his  silver  plate  and  other 


of  the  fathers  of  the  Chinch,  entered  into  rest.  Twenty-one  years  after  he  was 
canonised  by  Alexander  III.  That  pope,  in  his  letter  of  canonisation,  said, '  Blessed 
Bernard,  endowed  with  singular  grace,  not  only  shed  from  his  own  person  the  lustre  of 
eminent  sanctity,  but  diffused  through  the  whole  Church  of  God  the  light  of  faith  and 
morality.'  The  monastic  buildings  of  Clairvaux  have  been  converted  into  a  prison 
(Maison  Centrale  de  Detention).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  church  was  pulled  down 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration,  as  its  situation  interfered  with  the  prison  yard ! 

9  Manning  and  Bray's  Hist,  of  Surrey,  Hi.  145. 

•  This  is  clear  from  the  foundation  charter.  '  Hanc  abbatiam  Rievallis  fundavi  ego 
Walterus  Espec,  concilio  et  concessn  Turstini  archiepiscopi  Ebor.,  concessn  etiam  et 
concilio  Henrici  regis  Anglorum,  domino  Papa  Innocentio,  auctoritate  apostolica,  haec 
omnia  confirmante '  (Mon.  Aug.  Yet.  ed.  i.  729). 

9  The  name  was  variously  spelt  Bievaulx,  Rievallis,  Ryevallis,  Ryvaulx,  Riwax,  and 
Bevalle  (Walbran's  Memorials  of  Fountains,  438). 

*•  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Melrose  is  1 136  (Chron.  de  Mailros,  Hist.  Ang. 
8tTip.  ed.  Gale). 

11  Mr.  Walbran,  in  his  paper  on  Byland  Abbey  in  Trans.  Assoc.  Societies  (vii.  224), 
notices  a  remarkable  sepulchral  memorial  in  the  church  of  Ampleforth,  about  three 
miles  down  the  valley,  which  he  thinks  refers  to  some  incident  of  this  engagement 
The  head  of  a  warrior  in  snrcoat  over  chain  armour  is  there  represented  resting  on  the 
taast  of  a  lady  instead  of  on  helmet  or  lion.  This  unique  figure  may  commemorate 
•oiae  such  scene  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  as  occurring  on  the  death  of  Marmion. 
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treasures  there.  The  victorious 
Scots  sacked  the  abbey,  and  then 
spread  over  the  country,  devas- 
tating it  as  far  as  Beverley. 

The  situation  chosen  for  the 
Monastery  of  Bievaux  jpepdered  it 
necessary  that  the  church  should  be 
placed  from  north  to  south,  a  very 
rare  practice  in  England.  The 
nave — in  ruins — and  the  lower  part 
of  the  transepts  were  Norman,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  transepts  and 
choir  are  good  examples  of  Early 
English.  Anyone  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  remains  of  other 
Cistercian  monastic  churches  will 
not  fail  to  note,  at  Bievaux,  the 
presence  of  more  ornament  than 
churches  of  the  order  usually  ex- 
hibit. We  do  not  mean  in  sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  human 
head— such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rules  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  place  even  when  those  regu- 
lations were,  not  observed  in  their 
'  early  severity — but  in  leafage,  &c., 
on  the  brackets  of  the  vaulting 
shafts,  and  other  details. 

The  church  at  Bievaux  is  343  feet 
in  length — nave,  166 ;  transept,  33; 
and  choir,  144— -thus  ranking  first 
in  this  particular  of  the  Cistercian 
churches  of  Yorkshire.  The  un- 
usual situation  of  the  edifice  made 
it  necessary  for  the  conventual 
buildings  to  be  on  its  western  side ; 
but  their  sequence  round  the 
cloister  court  was  the  same  as  those 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  mention.  The  view  of  the  abbey 
from  the  terrace  of  Duncombe  Park, 
above  the  valley,  is  perhaps   the 


finest  of  its  kind  in  England.  One 
can  quite  understand  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  saying,  *  I  could  have 
stayed  on  this  solemn  quiet  spot 
till  evening  without  a  thought  of 
moving.'1* 

Before  passing  on  to  describe 
Fountains  Abbey,  it  may  not  be  Tin. 
interesting  to  note  more  fully  the 
plan  of  a  Cistercian  monastery.13 
In  the  constitutions  of  the  order 
very  dear  rules  were  laid  down  tor 
the  situation  and  character  of  the 
church  and  the  monastio  buildings. 
The  monastery  was  to  be  in  a  soli* 
tary  place.14  All  the  churches  were 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.15 
With  the  exception  of  Croxden  and 
Beaulieu,  the  east  end  in  England 
was  not  terminated  with  an  apse. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  role 
also  en  the  Continent  until  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  some  alteration 
took  place  in  architectural  feeling, 
and  the  apse  appears  as  an  addition. 
Mr.  Sharps  does  not  appear  to  know 
that  the  church  of  Clairvanx  has 
been  destroyed,  and  wonders  whether 
that  church  still  has  an  apse  and 
radiating  chapels,  and  if  they  were 
part  of  the  plan  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  non-employment  of  lofty 
towers  16  was  another  distinction  of 
the  Cistercian  Order  in  its  prime, 
though  some  were  added  to  the 
churches  in  the  comparative  deca- 
dence of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  attempting  to  bring  before  the 
mind's  eye  a  picture  of  one  of  these 
old  abbey  churches  in  its  glory,  we 
are  apt  to  think  of 


»  Life  of  Wordsworth,  i.  186. 
.  "  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  has  devoted  his  attention  specially  to  Cistercian  ardritoctuw, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  his  works,  Architectural  Parallel*,  1848,  and  Cistercian  Archi- 
tecture, 1874,  *°r  much  information  on  the  subject 

14  '  In  civitatibus,  in  castellis,  ant  villis,  nulla  nostra  construendasuntccenobia,  sed  in 
loeii  a  conversations  hominum  semotiV  (Inst  Capit.  gen.  Ordinis  Cister.  1134)- 

>»  <  Omnes  ecclesitt  ordinis  nostri  in  honorem  BeaUe  Maris  dedicate  sunt,  et  few  id 
modum  crucis  constructee,  instar  Ecclesiw  Cisterciensis  omnium  matris'  (Rittd.  Cut-  * 
IAbro  us,  def,  ord.  coll.    Paris,  1 72 1 ,  p.  5). 

19  <  Turret  lapideae  ad  campanas  non  fiant,  nee  ligneae  aJtitudinis  immoderata,  qo* 
ordinis  dedeeeantrimplicitatem'  (Inst  Capit  1134). 
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Storied  windows  richly  dight ; 

but  so  carefal  were  the  early 
founders  of  the  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  anything  which 
might  be  abused17  that  stained  glass 
was  never  allowed  to  be  inserted  in 
new  churches.  If  a  church  of 
another  order,  haying  painted  win- 
dows, was  converted  into  a  Cister- 
cian one,  they  might  remain,  but  in 
no  other  instance. 

The  cloister  was  placed  on  the 
south  18  side  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  the  various  conven- 
tual buildings  were  grouped  round 
it  in  an  almost  unvarying  manner. 
The  north  side  of  the  cloister  was 
occupied  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  and,  passing  on  to  the  eastern 
side,  we  reach  the  chapter-house, 
the  most  important  building  of  the 
whole  group,  after  the  church.  It 
was  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  axis  of  which 
was  east  and  west,  and  divided  into 
three  portions  by  piers.  The  abbot 
sat  in  a  seat  at  the  east  end,  and 
the  monks  were  placed  along  the 
side  walls.  The  windows  rarely 
appear  to  have  had  glass,  and  some- 
times it  was  entered  by  openings 
from  the ,  cloister,  without  doors. 
The  chapter-house  was  vaulted,  and 
the  room  constructed  above  it  was 
used  as  a  scriptorium,  where  books 
were  kept  and  transcribed.  In  the 
like  room  of  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery books  would  be  illuminated ; 
bat  the  dislike  of  ornament  among 
the  Cistercians  extended  to  their 


books,  which  were  rarely  enriched 
in  that  manner.  Mr.  Sharpe  says 
there  are  appearances  in  several 
abbeys  about  the  space  between  the 
scriptorium  and  the  south  wall  of 
the  transept  over  the  sacristy  which 
have  induced  him  to  consider  that 
there  was  in  that  position  a  strong 
room,  or  hiding-place,  in  which 
treasures  could  be  concealed  in  case 
of  attack. 

The  other  building  reached  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  cloister 
was  the  frater-house  or  fratry,1* 
extending  north  and  south.  The 
lower  portion  was  used  by  the 
monks  as  an  ordinary  day-room. 
This  apartment,  in  the  strict  days 
of  the  order,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  furnished  with  a  fireplace, 
nor  were  the  windows  glazed.  At 
Furness,  the  monks  of  the  fourteenth 
century  closed  up  some  of  the  win- 
dow openings  which  extended  down 
to  the  ground,  and  inserted  fireplaces 
in  them.  Like  the  chapter-house, 
the  fratry  was  of  two  storeys,  the 
upper  forming  the  dormitory**  of 
the  monks. 

The  situation  of  the  buildings  we 
have  described  allowed  the  monks, 
by  a  passage  conducted  over  the 
vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  ab- 
bot's house,  to  pass  from  their 
dormitory  through  the  scriptorium 
into  the  church  without  descending 
into  the  cloister.  The  church  was 
entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  which 
may  often  be  seen  against  the  west 
wall  of  the  south  transept. 

Passing  on  to  the  south  side  of 


"  The  nils  against  unnecessary  ornament  is  as  follows :  *  Sculpturje  vel  pictures  in 
eedenis  nostris  sen  in  officinis  aliquibus  monasterii  ne  fiant  interdicimus ;  quia  bona 
mediiationis  vel  disciplina  religiose  gravitatis  ssepe  negligitnr '  (Nomas.  Cist.  p.  274). 

11  At  Tintern  the  buildings  were  on  the  north  side. 

"  The  refectory  was  in  some  monasteries  called  the  fratry.  '  In  the  south  allie  of 
the  cloysters  is  a  faire  larg  hall  called  the  Frater-house,  wherin  the  great  feaste  of 
facte  Cuthbert's  daie  in  Lent  was  holden '  (Ancient  Bites  of  Durham,  p.  65). 

*  The  old  English  term  for  dormitory  was  dorter.  *  It'm  the  same  syde  of  the 
doysters  ys  the  dorter  goyng  up  a  payre  of  stayres  of  stone  xx  steppes  high,  lying 
sorth  and  south,  and  conteyneth  in  length  lxviij  pac's,  and  in  breddyth  iz  pac's,  also 
veil  covered  wyth  lede'  (Surrey  of  Bridlington  Priory,  32  Henry  VlLL,  Archmologia, 
n*  P-  274)- 
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the  cloister,81  the  first  building  ad- 
joining the  fratry  was  the  kitchen,18 
At  Fountains  it  is  vaulted  (twelfth 
century),  and  has  a  single  central 
pillar.  Two  openings  in  the 
western  wall  were  hatches  into  the 
refectory.  The  latter  building, 
next  in  importance  to  the  chapter- 
house in  the  conventual  group,  was 
entered  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  south  cloister  walk,  and  extended 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  fratry. 
A  single  row  of  columns  divided 
this  building  into  two  portions  and 
supported  the  wooden  roof,  for  the 
refectory  was  rarely  vaulted.  In 
the  west  side  a  prominent  feature 
was  a  stone  pulpit,  reached  bv  a 
staircase  in  the  wall,  from  which  a 
monk  read  during  meals  the  various 
lections  from  the  Scriptures  or 
lives  of  the  saints  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Good  Yorkshire  ex- 
amples of  this  arrangement  remain 
at  Eievaux  and  Fountains.  At  the 
latter  place  the  stone  locker  to  con- 
tain the  books  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  is  actually  preserved. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  import- 
ant building  of  a  Cistercian  monas- 
tery, and  one  the  use  of  which  has 
been  very  generally  misunderstood.18 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  largest 
domestic  building  of  the  group,  and 
one  which  the  peculiar  constitution 
of    a    Cistercian    house    rendered 


absolutely  necessary,  is  altogether 
passed  over  or  called  a  cloister  by 
writers  on  Cistercian  architecture. 
The  converts  (conversi)**  formed  a 
large  section  of  the  establishment, 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
monks  (monac^i)-—the  former,  in 
fact,  being  the  servants  of  the  latter. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  time 
of  the  monks  was  occupied  by  the 
religious  offices,  the  remainder  being 
passed  in  the  scriptorium  or  in  the 
fields  at  the  time  of  hay  and  corn 
harvest,  but  then  only  to  direct  the 
labours  of  others. 

The  converts  passed  through  a 
noviciate  before  taking  the  vows; 
but  their  position  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  the  monks. 
They  had  no  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  abbot,  and  could  take  no 
office  of  importance  in  the  monastery. 
All  the  manual  labour  of  every 
kind  was  done  by  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  attend  only  two  oat 
of  the  seven  religions  services. 
The  extensive  possessions  of  a  great 
monastery  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  husband- 
men of  various  kinds,  all  of  whom 
were  lodged  in  the  parent  house, 
oxcept  in  the  case  of  outlying  farms 
at  a  considerable  distance.  They 
were  not  taught  to  read  or  write, 
and  in  the  services  of  the  church. 
while  the  monks  recited  the  Psalms 


"  A  good  example  of  the  kitchen  remains  at  Bievaux. 

n  The  quadrangular  area  enclosed  by  a  cloister  was  called  the  cloister  garth.  The 
latter  was  sometimes  called  Paradise.  The  term  is  still  applied  to  the  cloister  garth  at 
Chichester. 

**  The  writer  of  the  account  of  Fountains  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Yorkshire  (1874) 
calls  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  there  the 
'Great  Cloister,  and  the  upper  the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  He  is  obliged  to  ignore 
the  feet  that  the  second  story  of  the  fratry  was  the  dormitory. 

84  Mr.  Sharpe  points  out  that  it  is  remarkable  that  no  special  mention  is  made  of 
this  strongly  marked  division  in  any  of  the  early  regulations  of  the  Cistercian  Order. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  Magnum  Exordium  or  in  the  Charta  Caritatti,  nor  yet  in  the 
statutes  of  the  general  chapters  of  1134,  1240,  and  1256.  Its  first  distinct  recognition 
occurs  in  the  LibeUus  antiquarian  definitionum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis  of  1289.  Bat  St 
Benedict  had  long  before  enacted, '  If  anyone  shall  be  slothful  or  negligent,  that  be  will 
not  or  cannot  either  meditate  or  read,  let  some  work  be  enjoined  him,  that  he  may  be 
preserved  from  idleness.1  The  more  the  possessions  of  a  monastery  increased,  the  more 
numerous  became  the  converts.  The  existence  of  the  class  allowed  many  unlettered 
persons  to  lead  a  quiet  virtuous  life  and  enjoy  the  privileges  afforded  to  the  inmates  of 
a  monastery. 
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from  memory,  the  converts  repeated 
the  Pater  Nosier  and  Gloria  Patri 
a  certain  number  of  times.95  The 
monks  held  a  chapter  every  day 
the  converts  once  a  week.  The 
dress  of  the  monks  never  varied ; 
that  of  the  converts  was  altered  to 
suit  their  different  occupations. 

St.  Bernard,  when  building  his 
new  Abbey  Church  of  Glairvauz  in 
1135,  caused  seats  to  be  provided 
for  177  monks  and  351  converts. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
other' large  Cistercian  monasteries 
two-thirds  of  the  inmates  were 
converts.  It  is  evident  that  a  large 
building  was  required  for  their 
accommodation.  Whoever  has 
examined  the  magnificent  erection 
at  Fountains — erroneously  called 
the  Great  Cloister — stretching  for 
three  hundred  feet  along  and  be- 
yond the  western  side  of  the  cloister- 
court,  will  see  how  admirably 
adapted  it  was  for  the  domus  con- 
versorum,  furnishing  a  day  and 
working  room  for  the  converts 
below,  and  their  dormitory  above. 
That  there  was  such  a  building  is 
evident  from  statements  in  various 
chronicles.  In  the  Chronica  Mo- 
nasterii  de  Melsa — the  Yorkshire 
Abbey  of  Meaux — written  between 
1400  and  1437  by  Thomas  de  Bur- 
ton, one  of  the  abbots,  it  is  stated  that 
Abbot  Alexander,  the  fourth  abbot 
(1 197-1 210),  completed  the  converts' 
day-room  and  their  dormitory. 

Its  position  in  relation  to  the 
church  is  also  significant.  The 
monks  were  accommodated  in  the 
choir;  and  we  have  already  seen 
how  they    would,  for    the    night 


office,  pass  from  their  dormitory 
(above  the  fratry)  through  the 
scriptorium  into  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  church.  The  converts,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  seats  at  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  nave ; a6 
and  a  staircase  at  the  northern  end 
of  their  dormitory,  or  upper  part  of 
thedomus  conversorum^1  would  com- 
municate directly  with  that  part  of 
the  church. 

No  fireplace  was  allowed  in 
either  apartment  of  the  building. 
A  row  of  columns,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  day-room,  sup- 
ported the  vaulted  roof.  The  width 
was  generally  only  a  sixth  part  of 
the  length,  and  the  building  was 
therefore  very  narrow  in  propor- 
tion. On  the  west  side  a  window 
in  each  compartment  afforded  light. 
On  the  eastern  side  no  windows 
appear  as  far  as  the  cloister-court 
extends,  but,  as  the  building  is  con- 
siderably prolonged  beyond  that  to 
the  south,  about  half  that  side  is 
lighted.  On  the  west  side  a  small 
building  with  staircase  into  the  dor- 
mitory is  sometimes  found.  It  was 
probably  the  residence  of  the 
master  of  the  converts,  as  such  an 
official  existed. 

The  buildings  we  have  named 
were  probably  the  only  ones  erected 
in  a  Cistercian  monastery  before  the 
severity  of  the  original  rules  of  the 
order  was  relaxed.  The  abbot  slept 
with  the  monks  in  their  dormitory; 
but,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  head  of  a  large  monastery  found 
it  necessary  to  have  a  stately  house 
with  a  private  chapel.  Other  build- 
ings— the  infirmary,  hospitium  or 


*  Inatit.  Gapit.  gen.  diet  xiv.  ap.  Nomas,  Cist,  c.  xvi.  p.  361. 

•  St.  Bernard,  in  his  church,  arranged  that  the  interrening  space  between  the  seats 
of  the  monks  and  those  of  the  converts  should  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
novices  and  strangers. 

*'  This  staircase  is  very  clearly  seen  at  Fountains.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
Cistercian  ArekUsetvrs,  Mr.  Sharpe  jrjves  illustrations  of  three  examples  of  the  domus 
convertorwn,  viz.  those  at  Fountains,  Furness,  and  Vauclair  (in  the  department  of 
Aiane  in  France).  The  examples  at  Fountains  and  Vauclair  are  entire — the  latter 
being  used  as  a  granary — whije  the  situation  of  that  at  Furness  was  only  discovered  by 
excavation  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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guest-house,  and  porter's  lodge — 
often  of  late  date,  were  placed  in 
varying  situations  within  the  pre- 
cincts, as  the  nature  of  the  site 
necessitated. 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  of 
Fountains  Abbey,  first  in  importance 
of  the  Yorkshire  Cistercian  monas- 
teries, and  second  in  order  of 
foundation.  The  great  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  was 
placed  upon  a  permanent  footing 
by  William  Ruins  in  1088,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important 
conventual  establishments  in  York- 
shire.38 As  at  Molesme,  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict  were  relaxed  in  pro- 
cess of  time  until,  in  1132,  some  of 
the  monks,  who  wished  to  observe 
the  constitutions  of  their  order  in 
their  original  severity,  asked  the 
advice  of  Richard,  prior  of  the 
house.  To  their  surprise  he  cor- 
dially entered  into  their  schemes  for 
reform ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  general 
body  of  monks  found  out  what  was 
going  on,  they  speedily  showed  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
restore  relaxed  discipline.  The 
abbot,  Geoffrey,  was  an  old  and 
timid  man,  utterly  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  question,  which,  however, 
could  not  long  remain  unsettled. 

The  little  band  of  reformers, 
thirteen  in  number,  communicated 
with  Turstin,  Archbishop  of  York, 
whose  encouragement  of  monas* 
ticism  in  Yorkshire  we  have  before 
mentioned.29  The  archbishop  fixed 
October  9,  1 132,  to  visit  the  mo- 
nastery, and  the  abbot  exerted  him- 
self to  collect  together  as  many  monks 


as  he  could  from  the  neighbour- 
ing monasteries,  so  that  he  might 
be  supported  in  his  opposition  to 
the  well-known  feelings  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  favour  of  monastic  reform. 
Turstin,  attended  by  the  Dean  of 
St.  Peter's,  York,  and  other  officials, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
chapter-house  on  the  appointed  day. 
The  abbot  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  said  that  the  archbishop  alone 
could  enter  the  building..  The  scene 
within,  after  Turstin  had  stated  his 
right  to  bring  his  private  friends, 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
go  in.  The  monks  behaved  like 
madmen,30  rushing  towards  the  door 
and  throwing  up  their  hands. 

The  archbishop  told  them  that,  as 
they  had  striven  to  take  away  that 
which  belonged  to  his  episcopal 
authority,  he  placed  the  church 
under  an  interdict.  One  monk 
called  out,  '  Willingly,  for  aught 
we  care,  for  a  hundred  years,'  and 
others  assented.  An  attempt  was 
now  made  to  seize  the  monks  who 
wished  to  reform  the  monastery, 
but  the  archbishop  succeeded  in 
getting  them  into  the  church,  and 
they  eventually  accompanied  hint  to 
his  palace.  These  thirteen  monks 
included  the  prior,  sub-prior,  sacrist, 
almoner,  and  precentor  of  the 
abbey,  and  they  became  afterwards 
known  as  Richard,  the  first  Abbot 
of  Fountains ;  Gervase,  Abbot  of 
Louth;  Richard,  the  second  Abbot 
of  Fountains;  Walter,  Abbot  of 
Eirkstead;  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Lysa; 
and  Alexander,  Abbot  of  KirkstalL 

Until  Christmas  they  were  the 


M  The  abbot  wa*  one  of  the  two  mitred  abbots  north  of  the  Trent,  the  other  being 
the  Abbot  of  Selby. 

*°  In  1 140  Turstin,  at  the  suggestion  of  St  Bernard,  became  a  monk  in  the  Cluniae 
priory  at  Pontefract  founded  by  Robert  de  Lacy  temp.  William  II.  *He  died  a  far 
days  after  admission. 

19  Mr.  Walbran,  in  his  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,  edited  for  the  Suriees  Society 
(1862),  prints  the  text  of  the  letter  in  which  Turstin  described  the  whole  occurrence 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  legate.  He  uses  the  copy  of  the  Epietola  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  preference  to  that  by  Hugh  de  KirksUll, 
the  author  of  Narratio  de  Fundatitme  Fontams  Monaetem  in  com*  Eboraeensi,  which 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  his  interesting  volume. 
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guests  of  the  archbishop,  and,  when 
Tnrstin  went  to  his  palace  at  Ripon 
to  celebrate  that  festival,  the  monks 
accompanied  him.  On  December  26 
he  gave  them  a  site  for  a  monastery 
in  the  secluded  valley  of  the  Skell,31 
and  the  hut  which  they  erected 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
large  elm  was  the  germ  of  the  great 
monastery.  Remembering  the  cause 
which  induced  them  to  leave  their 
old  monastery,  it  was  natural  that 
the  monks  should  desire  to  adopt 
the  Cistercian  rule.  Several  of  their 
number  were  sent  to  St.  Bernard, 
who  ordered  a  monk  of  Clairvaux 
to  return  with  them  and  help  them 
to  arrange  the  monastery. 

For  two  years  the  brethren  en- 
dured extreme  poverty,  and,  as  their 
prospects  did  not  improve,  the 
abbot  went  to  Clairvaux  to  ask  St. 
Bernard  if  he  could  assign  them  a 
resting-place  elsewhere.  He  gave 
them  a  grange  in  the  diocese  of 
Longres,  intheHaute-Marne,'9  and 
the  abbot  joyfully  returned  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  brethren. 
He  found,  however,  that  in  his 
absence  Hugh,  Dean  of  York,  had 
determined  to  retire  from  the  world 
and  end  his  days  at  Fountains.  He 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  his  property  rendered  the 
intended  exile  of  the  monks  unne-  _ 
CBBsary.  Among  his  possessions 
were  many  books  which  he  had 
eoDeoted  at  considerable  cost. 

Two  wealthy  canons  of  the  church 
at  York,   Serlo   and   Tosti,    soon 


after  joined  the  monastery,  and  now 
the  laity  began  to  look  with  favour- 
able eyes  on  the  house  now  in- 
creasing in  importance.  Robert  de 
Sartis  and  Raganilda,  his  wife,  gave 
the  brethren  the  vill  of  Herleshow 
and  the  forest  of  Warsall.  An  im- 
portant bequest  followed  in  the  will 
of  Cayton,  left  by  Serlo  de  Pem- 
broke, a  gentleman  of  the  king's 
household.  King  Stephen  visited 
York  in  1 135,  and  Turstin  obtained 
for  the  monks  a  charter  of  con- 
firmation of  all  their  lands,  and  ex- 
emption from  various  taxes.  *  Hence- 
forth,' says  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  'the 
Lord  blessed  our  valleys  with  the 
blessing  of  heaven  above  and  of  the 
deep  that  lieth  under,  multiplying 
the  brethren,  augmenting  their  pos- 
sessions, extending  the  vine,  and 
giving  to  it  showers  of  His  bene- 
diction.' 

After  an  interval  of  two  years, 
Ralph  de  Merlay  determined  to 
found  a  Cistercian  monastery  near 
his  Castle  of  Morpeth,  and  Robert — 
a  monk  of  Whitby  who  had  joined 
the  brethren  on  the  day  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  chapter-house  of 
St.  Mary's — and  twelve  monks  were 
Bent  from  Fountains  to  inhabit 
Newminster,*3  the  name  given  to 
the  abbey.  In  1139  the  munifi- 
cence of  Hugh  Fitz-Eudo  of  Tats- 
hall,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Lincoln,  rendered 
necessary  the  exodus  of  more  monks 
from  Fountains  to  colonise  respec- 
tively the  abbeys  of  Kirkstead,*4 


u  SMifaln  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  seel,  a  fountain  or  spring.  There  are 
at  least  six  springs  in  and  near  the  abbey.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  Fountains 
was  derived.  Matthew  Paris,  who  lived  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery,  says :  '  Ad  quondam  locum  horroris  et  vastss  solitudinis,  scilicet  in 
vallem  profundam  et  opacam,  quae  fere  tribus  milliaribus  distat  a  Ripun,  cceperunt 
ibidem  habitare,  in  summa  paupertate,  et  ecclesiam  fabricate,  et  propter  quoedam  fontes 
was  repererunt  nomm  tmposnerunt  Be  Fontibus'  (Hist.  Jngl.  ed.  Wats.  1640,  p.  71). 
fit  Bernard,  who  was  born  at  Fontaines  in  Burgundy,  was  very  partial  to  the  name.  . 
Trois-Fontaines,  Fontenay,  Mellifbnt,  and  Font-Morigny,  were,  all  houses  colonised 
from  Clairvaux. 

9  At  a  later  period  this  became  the  Abbey  of  Longue. 

n  Within  ten  years  from  this  time  Newminster  had  supplied  monks  for  three  abbeys,  \ 
Fipewell,  Northants,  and  Sawley  and  Roche,  Yorkshire. 

M  The  monks  of  Kirkstead  teem  to  have  developed  vigorously  the  resources  of  the 
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near  Horncastle,  and  Haverholme,38 
near  Sleaford. 

Richard,  the  first  Abbot  of  Foun- 
tains, was  not  destined  to  die  in 
his  beloved  monastery.  When 
Alberic,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  the  papal 
legate,  came  to  England,  in  1 138, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fountains,  and,  seeing  his 
great  abilities,  induced  him,  early 
in  the  next  year,  to  accompany  him 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
a  council  at  Borne.  He  died  in 
that  city  April  30,  1139.  Richard, 
who  had  been  sacrist  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
He  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
accept  the  office,  and  several  times 
appealed  to  St.  Bernard  to  release 
him  from  it.  In  October  1 143,  when 
attending  the  annual  chapter  of  the 
order  at  Clairvanx,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  there.  During  his 
abbacy  Innocent  II.,  September  16, 
1 141,  granted  the  house  a  bull  of 
privileges,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  exemption  from  pay- 
ment  of  tithes  on  their  lands  and 
immunity  from  episcopal  interdict.8* 

At  the  express  request  of  St. 
Bernard,  Henry  Murdac,  Abbot  of 
Vauclair,  was  elected  Richard's 
successor.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
north  of  England,  and,  before  being 
.a  monk  at  Clairvaux,  had  some  pre- 
ferment in  York  Minster.  He  went 
tto  Vauclair,  as  abbot,  when  it  was 
founded  in  1 1 35 .  During  the  eight 
years  of  his  abbacy  at  Fountains 


he  managed  the  house  with  vigour. 
In  1 145  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks" 
were  sent  to  colonise  the  Abbey  of 
Woburn,88  founded  by  Hugh  de 
Bolebec.  The  next  year,  when 
Sigward,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  was  in  England,  he  asked 
the  abbot  to  send  the  requisite 
number  of  monks  to  found  a  mo- 
nastery in  that  country.  The  mo- 
nastery of  Lysa,  near  Bergen,  was 
the  result  of  this  application.  The 
foundation  of  the  abbeys  of  Sawley 
and  Roche  from  Newminster  in 
1 147,  and  Bernoldswic,  afterwards 
Kirkstall,  from  Fountains,  we  shall 
describe  when  treating  of  those 
houses.  Three  years  later,  Meaox, 
the  last  of  the  daughters  of  Foun- 
tains, was  established. 

The  Cistercians  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  election  of  William 
Fitz-Herbert  to  the  see  of  York  in 
1 143,  and  the  Pope  in  11 46  sus- 
pended him  from  his  office.  The 
Abbot  of  Fountains  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  this  opposition,  and 
some  of  the  prelate's  friends  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  attacked  the 
abbey  and  set  it  on  fire.  St.  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope 
on  the  subject,  and  at  the  Council  of 
Bheims  in  March  1147  William  - 
was  deposed.  Party  feeling  again 
became  strong  in  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor ;  but  the  Abbot  of  Fountains 
had  powerful  friends,  and  the  Pope 
consecrated  him  to  the  vacant  see 
in  December.    It  was  not,  however, 


country  where  they  had  obtained  possession,  and  perhaps  none  of  the  dependent  houses 
.of  Fountains  exercised,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  greater  influence  or  authority. 
The  abbot  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of  Edwards  I.  and  H.  Besides  the  profits  of  many 
iertile  granges  in  Lincolnshire  and  several  large  mills,  he  had  also  property  in  London, 
Lincoln,  Boston,  Horncastle,  and  Newark,  with  unlimited  pasturage  on  Wildmore 
3?en,  a  tract  of  above  40,000  acres,  on  which  he  also  might  find  gain  and  pleasure  in 
limiting,  fowling,  and  fishing.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  house  these 
interests  were  so  manifold  that,  besides  a  chief  seneschal,  they  required  the  superrisioD 
of  eighteen  bailiffs.  (Walbran's  Memorials  of  Fountains,  p.  67. 
**  This  monastery  the  bishop  afterwards  removed  to  Louth.) 

*  Regist  PriviL  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxon.  fol.  17. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been    the  almost  invariable  number,  and  was  probably 
suggested  by  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples. 

M  In  1242  Henry  III.  granted  the  Abbot  of  Woburn  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  on  Holy  Cross  Day  (RotuL  Chart.  26  H.  III.  n.  6> 
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until  1 151  that  lie  was  reconciled 
to  the  king  and  enthroned  at  York. 
As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated, 
Murdac  appointed  Maurice,  a  monk 
of  Rievaux,  as  his  successor.  He 
resigned,  however,  three  months 
after,  and  Thorold,  a  monk  of  the 
same  abbey,  took  his  place.  Two 
years  later  he  gave  up  his  post,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
archbishop,  and  St.  Bernard,  on 
being  requested  to  supply  a  suc- 
cessor, sent  the  monk  Richard, 
Precentor  of  Clairvaux,  formerly 
Abbot  of  Vauclair,  a  native  of 
York. 

Daring  the  twenty-three  years  of 
Richard's  abbacy,  the  Monastery  of 
Fountains  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Murdac  in  11 53 — the 
year  in  which  St.  Bernard  died — 
his  old  opponent,  William,  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  became  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  the  Cistercian  Order,  whose 
members  had  formerly  opposed  him. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  nave 
and  transept  of  the  church  were 
raised  during  the  abbacy  of  Richard, 
and  Mr.  WaJbran  suggests  that  the 
chapter-house  is  his  work  also.  It 
has  a  foreign  character,  and  was 
perhaps  copied  from  one  at  Clair- 
vaux  or  Vauclair.  Robert,  the 
Abbot  of  Pipewell,  succeeded  in 
1170,  and  the  works  at  the  church 
and  other  buildings  were  continued. 
He  died  in  1179,  and  was  followed 
by  William,  Abbot  of  Newminster, 
whose  abbacy  lasted  until  1190. 
In  that  year  Ralph  Haget,  Abbot 
of  Kirkstall,  became  Abbot  of 
Fountains,  and  he  ruled  the  monas- 
tery for  thirteen  years.  His  father, 
Bertram  Haget,    a  man    of  con- 


siderable importance  in  Yorkshire,*9 
had  given  the  monks  of  Fountains 
the  valuable  estate  of  Dacre  in 
Nidderdale,  and  became  a  monk  in 
the  monastery. 

In  1203  Haget  died,  and  John  of 
York,  Abbot  of  Louth,  was  chosen 
to  rule  the  house.  The  Cister- 
cians, by  their  skill  in  agriculture, 
were  rich  as  a  monastic  body  in 
cattle  and  wool.  John  was  then 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  his 
myrmidons  were  ordered  to  visit 
the  monasteries  of  the  order 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  seize 
their  moveable  possessions.40  The 
Abbot  of  Fountains,  by  a  large 
payment  to  the  king,  spared  his 
cattle  and  stores,  and  was  able 
to  succour  the  monks  of  other 
houses  impoverished  by  the  king's 
extortions.  He  began  the  magnifi- 
cent choir  of  the  church,  which 
was  carried  on  by  his  successors 
after  his  death  in  1 2 1 1 .  We  only  know 
from  the  chroniclers  that  the  name 
of  his  immediate  successor  was 
John.  He  appears  to  have  under, 
stood  the  policy  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  king.  On  June  24, 
1215,  the  latter  requests  him  to 
send  all  the  jewels  and  other  valu- 
ables belonging  to  the  king  which 
were  in  his  custody,  so  that  he  was 
treated  with  confidence.  In  1219 
this  abbot  was  elected  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Ely. 

John  of  Kent,  his  successor  in 
the  abbacy  of  Fountains,  completed, 
during  his  rule  of  twenty-eight  ' 
years,  the  works  of  the  choir  of 
the  church,  adding  the  transeptal 
aisle  to  the  choir  called  the  Nine 
Altars,  and  a  geometrical  pavement. 
He  is  believed  to  have  built  the 
abbot's    house  and  offices  to    the 


*  He  founded  the  priory  of  Healaugh,  near  Tadcaster,  and  the  Cistercian  nunnery 
of  Sinningthwaite.    His  daughter  became  a  nun  in  the  latter  house. 

40  The  Cistercian  abbots,  in  1206,  at  the  Parliament  of  Lincoln,  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  king,  but  he  threatened  to  have  them  trodden  under  foot  by  his  hones ! 
(Motu  AngL  i. 926.) 
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south  of  the  Base  Court.41  With 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  added 
by  Abbot  Huby  (1494-15  26),  the 
church  and  conventual  buildings 
were  all  completed  by  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Space  will 
not  allow  us  to  follow  the  history 
of  Fountains  during  the  rule  of  the 
twenty-seven  abbots  who  governed 
the  house  from  John  of  Kent  to 
Marmaduke  Bradley,  when  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  spoiler.  Mr. 
Walbran  prints  a  valuable  Chronicle 
of  the  Abbots  from  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  to  1442,  the  date  of 
the  election  of  Thomas  Greenwell,4* 
from  the  President  Book  of 
Fountains  preserved  among  the 
muniments  at  Studley  Royal.  A 
chronicle  of  Robert  Thornton,  a 
Psalter  used  as  an  obituary,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  church  and 
chapter-house  furnished  the  author 
— Greenwell  himself  probably — 
'with  materials  for  its  compilation. 

We  must  briefly  refer  to  the 
three  last  abbots  of  Fountains,  so  as 
to  trace  the  fall  of  the  great  monas- 
tery. Marmaduke  Huby,  the  first 
of  these,  became  abbot  in  1494. 
In  an  interesting  letter41  to  Lord 
Dacre,  which  Hearne  thinks  was 
-written  in  1523,  ho  says  he  had 
4  beyn  professyd  in  the  monastery 
of  Fontayns  by  the  space  of  sixty 
yores,'  so  that  he  had  been  more  - 
than  thirty  years  a  monk  on  his 
accession  to  the  abbacy.  So  little 
suspicion  had  he  of  the  approaching 


fate  of  the  monasteries  that  he 
made  preparations  to  place  a  cell  of 
Cistercians  at  Ripon,  on  the  site  of 
St.  Wilfred's  Monastery.  He  held 
the  important  office  of  Reformer- 
General  of  the  Cistercian  Order  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  died  in 
1526. 

A  lease  of  the  manor  of  Thorpe 
Underwood,44  granted  by  him  in 
1525  to  Francis  and  Peter  Maim, 
shows  that  the  grange  there  was 
considered  a  convenient  halting 
place  for  the  monks  on  their  jour- 
neys. The  tenants  were  required  to 
'  fynde  beddinges  and  other  honsel 
ment  of  householde  as  shal  be  ne- 
cessary e  for  the  abbot  and  convent, 
and  other  his  brethren  and  bot- 
vantes  comminge  with  him  to  the 
said  mannor  of  Thorpe,  at  such 
times  as  the  said  abbot,  his  brethren 
and  servantes  shall  tarrye  and  lodge 
ther  for  ther  solace  and  profitt,  so 
that  y*  be  not  contynually.'  They 
were  also  required  to  '  overee  and 
kepe  as  well  such  wylde  boores, 
deere,  heronsowes,  showlendee,  fea- 
Bantes,  partriges,  as  other  fowles 
and  beastes  of  warranty*  bredinge 
within  the  said  mannor  and  lord, 
shipp  to  the  use  and  profitt  of  the 
said  abbot  and  convent  and  ther 
successors.45  St.  Bernard  little 
thought  that  the  descendants  of 
tbe  early  Cistercians  would  dege- 
nerate into  country  gentlemen  1 

William  Thirsk,46  the  next  abbot, 
elected  in  1526,  was  by  no  means 


41  The  Chronicle  of  Hugh  de  Kirkstall,  printed  by  Mr.  Walbran,  was  written  about 
the  year  1207,  or  in  the  abbacy  of  John  of  York.  The  copy  which  Leland  saw  at 
Ripon  in  1541  contained  additional  matter  relating  to  John  of  intent  (Collect,  it.  108). 

4*  It  is  evident  that  this  abbot  was  a  man  of  great  distinction,  for  on  May  5,  1464* 
he  was  chosen  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  at  York. 

"  This  letter  is  given  in  Memorials  of  Fountains,  239-42.  It  is  a  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  condition  of  the  Cistercian  nunneries  at  that  period.  Mr.  Walbran  prints 
it  from  a  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Addit.  MS.  24,965,  art  43). 

44  This  valuable  property  in  the  parish  of  Little  Ouseburn,  in  the  Plain  of  York,  *u 
given  to  the  monastery  by  Geoffrey,  brother  of  Abbot  Ralph  Haget 

41  Memorials  of  Fountains,  242-50. 

4*  He  was  scion  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  North  Biding,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  B.D.  1521  and  D.D.  l$29  (Woods 
tast.Oxon.  i.  31). 
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popular  with  the  monks.  A  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
u*  *53°>  to  Thomas  Arundel47  de- 
scribes his  conduct.  The  earl  states 
that  the  abbot  'doith  not  inde- 
▼onre  hymselfe  lyke  a  discrete 
&ther  towards  the  said  convent 
and  the  profet  of  the  hous,  but 
haith,  against  the  same,  as  well 
soldo  and  wastyd  the  great  parte 
or  all  theyre  store  in  cataill,  as 
alsoo  theyre  wooddis  in  dyverse 
oontreis ;  beyng  in  like  manner,  in 
his  owne  conversation  after  such 
sorte  as  the  quyet  of  the  said 
hous  which  shoulde  depende  anenst 
theyme,  is  moch  tedews  and  un- 
charitable, wherby  the  service  of 
Godd  shuld  not  be  maynteyned  like 
to  the  ancient  custome  there. 

Drs.  Layton  and  Legh,  in  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  accused  him  of 
selling  the  jewels  belonging  to 
the  church.  'At  mydnyght  (he) 
causede  his  chapelaine  to  stele  the 
sextens  keis,  and  towke  oute  a 
jewel,  a  crosse  of  gold  with  stones. 
One  Warren,  a  goldsmith  of  the 
Chepe,was  wyth  hym  in  his  ohambre 
at  that  owre,  and  ther  they  stole 
out  a  gret  emerode  with  a  rubie. 
The  said  Warren  made  th'  abbot 
beieve  the  rubie  to  be  but  a  garnet 
and  so  for  that  he  payede  nothyng 
for  the  emerode  but  xx11.  He  solde 
hym  also  then  plate  withoute  weyght 
or  ownces.  Howe  much  th'  abbot 
therfore  therin  was  decevede  he  can- 
not teil,for  the  trewith  ys  he  is  a  vera 
fole  and  miserable  ideote/  Early  In 
1536  Thirsk  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  retired  on  a  pension  of 
100  marks.  He  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
which  broke  out  in  the  December 
of  that  year — a  continuance  of  the 
Lincolnshire    riots   of   September. 


The  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
condemned  to  die,  and  Thirsk  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  June  9,  1537. 

Marmaduke  Bradley  became  ab- 
bot early  in  1536,  on  the  depriva- 
tion of  Thirsk.  In  the  letter  of 
Drs.  Layton  and  Legh  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  he  is  thus  described : 
*  Ther  is  a  monk  of  that  howse 
(Fountains)  callede  Marmaduke,  to 
whom  Mr.  Times  leffl  a  prebende 
in  Bepon  Churche,  now  abydyng 
upon  the  same  prebende,  the  wysyst 
monke  within  Inglonde  of  that  cote 
and  well  lernede,  xxt{  yeires  officer 
and  rewler  of  all  that  howse,  a  wel- 
thie  felowe,  wiche  will  gyve  yowe  sy& 
hundred  markes  to  make  hym  abbot 
ther,  and  pay  yowe  immediately 
after  the  election  without  delay  or 
respite,  at  one  payment,  and  as  I 
suppos  withoute  muche  borowyng.' 
The  passage  in  italics  shows  clearly 
the  reason  why  Bradley  was  selected, 
and  that  his  being  the  *  wysyst 
monke  within  Inglonde '  had  little 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  new  abbot  did  not  like  to 
give  up  his  prebend,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell,  March  21,  1536,  he 
says:  'As  conc6rnyng  the  resyng- 
nacion  of  a  prebend  that  I  have  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Ripon, 
trewly,  sir,  I  never  maid  promisse 
to  resigne  the  same.  And  of  veray 
trewthe,  this  howse  that  I  am  pre- 
ferred iu,  is  so  farr  in  danger,  all 
maner  of  ways,  that  I  have  raither 
wyll  to  resigne  the  abbotship  then 
my  prebend.' 4B  Cromwell  did  not 
find  him  more  tractable  when  he 
wished  to  get  the  grange  of  Sutton 
for  his  servant,  William  Daill.  The 
abbot  pleaded,  August  21,  that 
'the  said  graunge  is  no  neces- 
sary, ande  neye  the  said  monastery 
for  kepynge  of  hospitalite,  not  only 


n  Grose's  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  vi.  101. 

*  About  six  weeks  after  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  he  and  his  'bredren  haith 
seaUyd  with  our  convent  scall  ande  delyvered  unto  this  berer  a  patent  for  zlM  fee  to 
Maister  Doctor  Peter  for  term  of  his  liff.'  He  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  monas- 
teries.   This  fee  would  represent  about  500/.  a  year. 
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for  graynes  aade  woddes,  but  also 
for  pasturage  ande   breid  of  cat- 

teu;« 

The  monastery  was  surrendered 
November  26, 1539.  Pensions  were 
granted  two  days  after.  The  abbot 
received  one  of  100Z.  a  year,  and 
the  monks  sums  varying  from  5Z. 
to  62.  13*.  4(2.  The  total  amount 
of  the  plate  was  2,840}  ounces,  of 
which  1,835  ounces  were  in  the 
church.  An  elaborate  scheme  was 
drawn  up  for  the  endowment  of  a 
bishopric  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
dissolved  monastery,  but  it  was 
soon  put  aside.  The  income  of  the 
house  was  valued  at  998Z.  - 

Sir  Richard  Gresham  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  October  21,  that  he 
wished  to  purchase  the  site  and 
some  of  the  lands :  ( Maye  y1  please 
you  to  be  advertyssed  that  where  I 
have  movyd  the  kyng's  magiste 
to  porches  of  hys  grace  serten 
launds  belongyn  to  the  Howsse  of 
Eownteens  to  the  vallewe  of  thre 
hondred  and  fyvety  pounds  by  yere, 
aftyr  the  rate  of  xx*  yeres  purchas, 
the  som  of  the  mony  amownthe 
unto  vij  M11,  wher  of  to  be  deffalkyd 
j  M11,  wyche  I  delyvered  by  the 
comawndement  of  the  Lorde  Car- 
dinale  to  the  Duke  of  Bokyngham 
at  hys  goynge  to  Guynes.'  The 
amount  he  actually  paid  for  part 
of  the  Fountains  property50  was 
11,137$.  ii8.  &d. 

In  1596  Sir  Stephen  Proctor 
purchased  the  property  of  the 
Gresham  family,  and  resided  in 
Warshall   Grange,  Bipon,  until  he 


had  built  Fountains  Hall  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  abbot's  house. 
This  house  still  remains,  and  has 
been  little  altered.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  domestic  architecture 
temp.  James  I.  Proctor  lost  his 
property  in  rash  speculations,  and 
from  his  death  in  1619  to  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  abbey 
estate  passed  through  various  hands. 
About  1650  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Messenger  family,  of  Newsham, 
who  held  it  until  1767,  when  a 
member  of  that  family  sold  it  to 
William  Aislabie,  of  Studley  Royal 
who  was  anxious  to  add  so  inte- 
resting a  spot  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  which  his  father  had  laid 
out  in  the  formal  style  so  popular 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Aislabie  un- 
fortunately thought  he  could  im- 
prove the  ruins  by  pulling  down 
some  of  the  outer  buildings  and 
making  the  whole  pile  look  as 
'neat'  as  possible. 

Mr.  'Gilbin,  of  Boldre,  in  his 
Observations  relative  clriefiy  to  Pic- 
turesque Beauty  made  in  ihe  Year 
1773,  sty8  °f  these  operations: 
*  Not  only  is  the  scene  defaced,  and 
the  outworks  of  the  ruin  violently 
torn  away ;  the  main  body  of  the 
ruin  itself  is  at  this  very  time 
under  the  alarming  hand  of  deco- 
ration. .  .  .  But  the  restora- 
tion of  parts  is  not  enough; 
ornament  must  be  added;  and 
such  incongruous  ornaments  as 
disgrace  the  scene  are  disgracing 
also  the  monastery.  The  monks1 
garden    (cloister-court)  is   turned 


49  Memorials  of  Fountains,  p.  287. 

*•  Mr.  Walbran  gives  (from  the  original  Valor.  Eccles.  in  the  Record 
list  of  the  value  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  certified  in  May  1535  to  the 
king's  commissioners,  according  to  the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  A  comparison  of  this 
with  the  survey  made  by  the  king's  officers  in  1540  shows  that  the  monks  wen  easy 
landlords,  one  cause  doubtless  of  the  great  dissatisfaction  shown  at  their  suppression* 
The  only  other  monastery  in  Yorkshire  which  exceeded  Fountains  in  revenue  was  St. 
Mary's,  York,  valued  at  1,650/.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Craven,  says  that  the 
lands  of  Fountains  extended  from  the  foot  of  Pennygent  to  the  boundaries  of  St  Wilfred 
of  Ripon,  an  uninterrupted  space  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  Besides  many  other  vide 
domains  the  lands  in  Craven  contained  in  a  ring  fence  100  square  miles,  or  60,000 
acres,  on  a  moderate  computation.  The  total  revenue  of  all  the  Cistercian  houses  i* 
England  at  their  dissolution  was  18,691/.  12*.  6d. 
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into  a  trim  parterre,  and  planted 
with  flowering  shrubs;  a  view  is 
opened  through  the  great  (east) 
window  to  a  ridiculous — I  know 
not  what — Anne  Boleyn,  I  think 
the j  call  it — that  is  planted  in  the 
valley ;  and  in  the  central  part  of 
the  abbey  a  circular  pedestal  is 
raised  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
old  pavement,  on  which  is  erected 
a  mutilated  heathen  statue.' 

The  abbey  passed  from  Mr.  Ais- 
labie  to  Mrs.  Allanson,  and  Mr. 
John  Martin,  of  Bipon,  in  1790, 
cleared  ont  the  chapter-house  to 
discover  the  tombs  of  the  abbots 
there,  and  in  so  doing  injured  a 
fine  Early  English  pavement.  Mrs. 
Ijawrence  inheritea  the  property  in 
1808,  and  by  some  'conservative' 
and  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to 
the  tower  and  the  domus  con- 
versorum  saved  those  interesting 
structures  from  total  rain.  In 
I845>  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Law- 
rence,  the  abbey  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  de  Grey.  On  the 
visit  of  the  Archroological  Institute 
to  the  ruins  in  1846,  Mr.  Walbran 
pointed  out  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  abbot's  house  was  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  con- 
ventual  group,  and  that  its  founda- 
tions would  probably  be  discovered 
by  excavation.  Two  years  later 
Earl  de  Grey  directed  that  this 
should  be  attempted.  The  whole 
ground-plan  of  the  house  erected 
by  Abbot  John  of  Kent  was  soon 
laid  bare.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
building  was  erected  over  the  river 
Skell,  which  was  conducted  under 
it  by  means  of  four  watercourses. 

The  ground-plan  of  this  house51 
was,  of  course,  influenced  greatly 
by  the  feet  of  its  immunity  from 


attack.  The  chief  entrance  was 
from  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
cloister-court,  and  the  hall  or 
chief  apartment  was  gained  by  a 
somewhat  steep  staircase  made  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  structure  above  the  river. 
This  hall  was  no  less  than  170  feet 
long  by  70  feet  wide,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.*'  It  occupied  the  whole 
width  of  the  house  from  north  to 
south,  and  two  rows  of  pillars 
divided  it  into  three  parts  like  a 
church.  In  the  Tudor  period  por- 
tions of  what  we  may  call  the  aisles 
were  divided  by  partitions  into 
small  apartments.  Eastward  of 
the  hall  were  a  store-house,  the 
chapel  (46^  feet  by  23  feet),  and 
kitchen.  Over  these  were  theprivate 
apartments  of  the  abbot.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  hall  was  a  room 
60  feet  by  23  feet,  erected  as  a  refec- 
tory in  the  Tudor  period,  probably 
by  Abbot  Huby. 

Third  in  order  of  foundation 
among  the  Yorkshire  Cistercian 
abbeys  comes  Byland.  In  1134 
thirteen  monks  and  an  abbot  were 
sent  from  Furness  Abbey,  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  settle  at  Galder,  near 
Egremont,  in  Cumberland.  During 
a  raid  of  the  Scots  their  monastery 
was  destroyed  two  years  after,  and 
the  dispossessed  monks  returned  to 
Furness.  The  abbot  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  journeyed 
to  York  to  ask  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Turstin.  At  Thirsk,  how- 
ever, the  steward  of  the  Lady 
Gundreda,  mother  of  Roger  de 
Mowbray  (who  was  on  the  eve  of 
entering  into  possession  of  his  large 
estates),  asked  them  to  visit  the 
castle,  and  his  mistress,  compas- 


M  The  works  were  superintended  by  Mr.  Walbran.  He  read  a  paper  on  the  result  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  at  Bipon  in  June  185 1.  This  will 
be  found  in  Reports  and  Papers  of  Associated  Societies,  i.  263-92.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  conduct  excavation*,  concluded  in  1854,  in  the  church  (see  Reports  and  Papers, 
hi.  54-66,  for  result). 

M  The  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Winchester  of  tho  same  date  was  only  11 1 
feet  by  55,  and  that  of  Dublin  Castle  120  by  8a 
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sionating  their  circumstances,  sent 
them  to  her  uncle  Robert  de  Alney, 
a  hermit  at  Hode,  abont  seven  miles 
from  Thirsk.  The  hermit  expressed 
his  desire  to  become  a  monk,  and 
soon  after  Roger  de  Mowbray,  at 
the  request  of  his  mother  and 
Turstin,  gave  the  brethren  lands  at 
Gambe,  Weldon,  and  the  vill  of 
Ergham. 

Four  years  the  monks  remained 
at  Hode,  but,  as  its  situation  was 
not  convenient  for  the  erection  of 
an  abbey,  Lady  Gundreda  gave 
them  the  vill  of  Byland-on-the- 
Moor.  It  was  their  intention  to 
settle  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rie 
near  the  Monastery  of  Rievauz; 
but  this  proximity  was  found  any- 
thing but  desirable,  and,  after  occu- 
pying temporary  buildings  for  five 
years,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  in  1 147, 
gave  them  two  carucates  of  land 
near  Coxwell,  and  under  the  hill 
of  Blaokhow.  A  site  for  the 
monastery  was  selected  north-west 
of  Low  Kilburn,  called  Stocking, 
and  buildings  were  erected  which 
the  monks  occupied  for  thirty  years. 
But  here  they  were  not  destined 
finally  to  remain,  and  in  1177  they 
moved  to  New  Byland — ilievr  fifth 
site — the  land  having  been  given  by 
Sir  Thomas  Golvill  some  time 
before. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
this  abbey.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  nearly  all  the  original  charters 
are  lost.  When  St.  Mary's  Tower 
was  blown  up  at  York  in  1644,  a 
whole  chestful  of  Byland  charters 
perished.  The  monastery  was  sur- 
rendered November  30,  1538,  and 
the  revenues  were  returned  at 
2382.  9*.  4(2.,  and  the  abbot  had  a 
pension  of  50Z.53  A  portion  of  the 
lands  and  the  site  of  the  abbey  were 
sold  to  Sir  W.  Pickering  in  1540. 


The  church,  of  transitional  Nor- 
man and  Early  English,  is  328  feet 
long,  or  nearly  the  length  of  that 
at  Fountains.  Unlike  the  latter 
and  Kirkstall,  there  was  a  triforium 
throughout  nave,  transept,  and 
choir.  There  is  a  foreign  look 
about  parts  of  the  Byland  church 
which  is  observable  in  many  of  the 
Cistercian  abbeys.  When  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  abbots  were 
obliged  annually  to  attend  the  great 
chapter  of  their  order  at  Citeaux, 
atid  therefore  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  other  countries, 
this  is  not  remarkable.  Mr.  WaU 
bran64  observes  two  peculiarities  in 
this  abbey  church  which  he  thinks 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Cistercian  one  in  the  kingdom,  vis. 
the  western  aisle  of  the  transept11 
and  the  transverse  aisle  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  choir.  It 
is  probable  that  the  choir  was  first 
commenced,  and  the  builders 
worked  westward  until  they 
finished  their  labour  with  the 
western  facade.  The  wheel  window 
which  forms  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  latter  was  26  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  largest  known.  There  are  no 
indications  of  stone  mnllions  in 
this  window,  and  it  is  possible  thej 
may  have  been  of  wood. 

The  cloister  quadrangle  was  145 
feet  square — that  at  Fountains  was 
only  128  feet  square— and  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  of  any  Cistercian 
house  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
necessitated  by  the  length  of  the 
nave  and  bringing  the  domus  eon- 
versorum — miscalled  dormitory  in 
Mr.  Walbran's  plan — in  a  line  with 
the  western  facade  of  the  church. 
The  chapter-house  was  53  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  was  probably  divided  into 


*•  The  spoils  included  516  ounces  of  plate,  seven  bells,  and  100  fother  of  lead. 
M  Associated  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers,  vii.  (1863),  227. 

**  This  aisle  caused  the  four  piers  of  the  low  central  tower  to  be  detached,  producing  » 
good  effect  internally. 
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three  aisles,  as  in  other  Cistercian 
examples.  Roger  de  Mowbray 
is  believed  to  nave  been  buried 
there.56  The  writer  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.)  of  a  genealogical  history  of 
this  family  inserted  in  the  Register  of 
Newborongh  Priory,57  after  stating 
that  Roger  went  into  the  Holy 
Land,  was  captured  by  the  Saracens, 
redeemed  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  killed  on  his  way  back  to 
England  a  dragon  which  he  found 
fighting  a  lion,  says  that,  fifteen 
years  after,  he  was  buried '  in  Bella- 
landa,  in  quadam  fornace  in  mure 
capiitdi  ex  parte  australi,  juxta 
matrem  suam  Gundredam.' 

In  1 1 47  a  colony  of  monks  was 
sent  from  Newminster,  the  first 
offshoot  from  Fountains,  to  found 
the  Abbey  of  Sawley,58  near  Gis- 
burne,  in  the  vale  of  the  Ribble, 
which  now  claims  our  attention. 
William  de  Percy,  Baron  of  Top- 
cHfFe  and  Spofforfch,  was  the  founder, 
and  he  endowed  the  monastery  with 
lands  in  Sallaym,  Dudeland,  and 
Helwinsthorp.  His  daughter  Maud, 
Countess  of  Warwick,59  gave  the 
church  of  Tadcaster,  with  the 
chapel  of  Haslewood  and  land  at 
Gattbon.  In  the  charter  by  which 
this  property  was  granted  she 
stated  that,  the  monastery  having 
stood  about  forty  years  in  the  place 
of  its  foundation,  and  being  reduced 
to  poverty  by  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  she  gave  the  land  in  order 


that  it  might  not  be  destroyed. 
The  situation  of  the  house,  near  a 
highway,  rendered  the  expenses 
in  hospitality  to  wayfarers  naturally 
greater. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  William  de  Rimington  was 
prior.  He  had  been  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1372, 
and  had  written  several  tracts 
against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe, 
which  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  at  the  time. 
Pitt  says  he  was  a  man  of  subtle 
mind,  acute  judgment,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  great  industry  and 
zeal.60  In  the  fifteenth  century 
one  of  the  monks  of  Sawley  wrote 
a  metrical  translation  of  Grostete's 
Ghasteau  d' Amour.  The  last  abbot 
but  one,  William  Trafford,  took 
part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
and  was  hanged  at  Lancaster, 
March  10,  1537.  Thomas  Bolton 
was  appointed  his  successor,  but 
only  enjoyed  the  honour  for  a 
short  time,  as  the  house  was  dis- 
solved on  June  8  in  that  year.  The 
abbot  had  a  pension  of  20I.  granted 
to  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  which  amounted  to  147Z. 
The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Darcy,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ripen.61 

The  rough  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  conventual 
buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the 
statements  we  have  made  respect- 


M  Abbots  were  buried  as  a  rule  in  the  chapter-house,  and  monks  in  the  cloister-garth 
but  the  old  rule  that  only  kings  and  bishops  should  be  buried  in  the  church  seems  to' 
nave  been  Tory  generally  disregarded. 

*'  It  is  printed  in  the  Monast.  Anal,  from  a  copy  in   Cotton.  MS.  Oleo.  c  iii.  fol.  301* 

M  The  name  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  teal,  a  willow,  and  ley,  a  pasture. 

*•  By  her  will,  c.  1205,  she  gave  the  pasturage  of  Gnoup  and  Dernebrog  in  Craven 
•  simul  cum  corpore  meo  Deo,  et  Ecclesiae  Sancto  Maria?  de  Fontibtu,'  and  warranted 
the  same, '  sicut  illam  elemosinam  quam  dedi  cum  corpore  meo  et  pro  anima  patris  mei, 

Si  ibidem  sepultus  reguiescit '  (Regist.  de  Font,  ii.  338;.    This  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
it  William  de  Percy  was  not  buried  at  Sawley,  as  has  often  been  stated,   but  at 
Fountains. 
••  Betatumee  Historic*,  553. 

*  The  late  Earl  de  Grey  allowed  Mr.  Walbran  to  lay  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  at  Sawley.  His  paper  on  the  excavations  will  be  found  in 
Report*  and  Papers  of  Associated  Societies,  ii.  (1852),  72-89.  Mr.  J.  Harland  published 
an  historical  account  of  the  abbey  in  1853,    8oe  also  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven. 
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ing  the  poverty  of  the  abbey.  It 
is  remarkable  tiiat  the  length  of  the 
transept  exceeded  that  of  the  nave 
and  choir  together.  Considerable 
alterations  were  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  its  suppression,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  nave  would  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  unusual 
shortness  of  the  Norman  nave 
rendered  the  usual  Cistercian 
sequence  of  conventual  buildings 
round  the  cloister-court  impossible. 
The  refectory,  however,  was  iu  its 
usual  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  was  in  size 
102  feet  by  28  feet.  The  abbot's 
house  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  the  Tudor  period. 

Roche  Abbey,  near  Rotherham, 
an  affiliation  from  Newminster,6* 
was  colonised  from  that  monastery 
the  same  year — though  six  months 
later — as  that  of  Sawley.  Its 
founders  were  Richard  de  Builli, 
Lord  of  Maltby,  and  Richard  de 
Wickersley,  Lord  of  Hooton.  These 
lords  had  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  and  agreed  to  be  joint 
patrons  of  the  abbey.  Some  her- 
mits were  already  in  the  valley, 
attracted,  it  is  thought,  by  the 
presence  of  a  sort  of  natural  cruci- 
fix on  the  nice  of  the  limestone 
rock.  The  monks  of  the  new 
abbey  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
prestige  this  phenomenon  would 
give  them.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his 
History  of  South  Yorkshire,  says 
that  this  natural  image  was  held 
in  high  reverence  during  the  whole 
existence  of  the  monastery,  and 
devotees  were  accustomed  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Saviour  of  the 
Boche.  The  abbey  was  never  more 
than  a  house  of  the  second  rank, 
and  nothing  remarkable  has  been 


recorded  by  the  chroniclers  respect- 
ing its  history.  It  is  probable  that 
no  portion  of  the  present  church 
was  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  first  abbot,  who  died  in  1159. 
The  nave  was  of  seven  bays,  and 
had  a  length  of  123  feet  by  72  feet. 
The  fragments  which  remain  are 
not  unlike  Byland,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  begun  until 
1 1 77.  A  record  in  the  Monasticon 
states  that  in  the  time  of  Abbot 
Wadworth  (1179-84)  the  house 
was  *  obligata  in  magma  debitis  in 
Judaismo,'  and  that  in  the  abbacy 
of  his  successor,  Osmund,  who  had 
been  cellarer  of  Fountains,  'retnisU 
Rex  Ricardus  dicte  domni  milk 
et  trecentas  nxarcas  de  Jndaysmo.' 
These  liabilities  were  doubtless 
contracted  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing. 

An  eye-witness  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  spoliation  of  the 
monastery.  He  describes  it  as  'a 
very  fair  builded  house  all  of  free- 
stone, and  every  house  vaulted 
with  freestone  and  covered  with 
lead.'  He  goes  on  to  say:  'The 
persons  that  cast  the  lead  into  fod- 
ders plucked  up  all  the  seats  in 
the  choir,  wherein  the  monks  sat 
when  they  said  service,  which  were 
like  to  the  seats  in  minsters,  and 
burned  them,  and  melted  the  lead 
therewithal^  although  there  was 
wood  plenty  within  a  flight-shot  of 
them  ;  for  the  abbey  stood  among 
the  woods  and  the  rocks  of  stone, 
in  which  rocks  was  pewter  vessels 
found  that  was  conveyed  awayand 
there  hid  ;  so  that  it  seemeth  that 
every  person  bent  himself  to  filch 
and  spoil  what  he  could ;  yea,  even 
such  persons  were  content  to  spoil 
then,  that   seemed   not  two  days 


"  Hugh  de  Kirkstall,  in  speaking  of  Newminster,  says,  *  Domus,  siqoidem,  de  njffl> 
fandata,  foecunditatem  niatris  suae  emulate  est.  Concepit  et  peperit  de  se  tres  Abas, 
faciens  Pipewellam,  Salleiam  et  Bupem'  (Boche).  It  is  remarkable  that  &Jg\* 
similar  passage  occurs  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  Br.  Whitaker  in  his  History  tf  Croat* 
and  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  History  of  South  Yorkshire,  make  erroneous  statements  respecting 
the  monastery  whence  Sawley  and  Boche  were  colonised. 
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before  to  allow  their  religion,  and 
do  great  worship  and  reverence  at 
their  mattins,  masses,  and  other 
service,  and  all  other  their  doings ; 
which  is  a  strange  thine  to  say, 
that  they  could  tins  day  think  it  to 
be  the  house  of  God,  and  the  next 
day  the  house  of  the  devil ;  or  else 
they  would  not  have  been  so  ready 
to  have  spoiled  it.,M  •  The  revenues 
were  valued  at  222I.  8*.  $d. 

When  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
in  1 147,  founded  Vaudey  Abbey  in 
Lincolnshire,  Adam,  a  monk  of 
Fountains  much  skilled  in  architec- 
ture, was  sent  there  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  monastery. 
The  earl  told  him  he  had  once 
vowed  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  but 
that  his  age  and  health  would  not 
now  allow  him  to  do  so.  Adam 
suggested  that  he  should  found 
another  Cistercian  monastery  in- 
stead. This  he  consented  to  do, 
and  Adam  selected  a  site  about  four 
miles  east  of  Beverley,  though  the 
earl  had  previously  determined  to 
make  a  deer-park  there.  Tem- 
porary buildings  were  erected,  but 
it  was  not  until  December  28, 1 150, 
that  Adam— who  was  to  be  the 
first  abbot— and  twelve  brethren 
left  Fountains  to  colonise  the  new 
Monastery  of  Meaux  or  Melsa.  The 
author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Meaux64 
tells  us  that  Adam's  love  of  reli- 
gious retirement  increased  to  suchan 
extent  that  in  1160  he  became  an 
anchorite  at  the  Priory  of  Watton. 
Here  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
when,  that  priory  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  he  returned  to 
Meaux  and  died    there   in    11 80. 


The  church  was  not  commenced 
until  the  abbacy  of  his  successor, 
Philip,  who  had  been  Prior  of  Kirk- 
stall.  After  1 1 86,  William  de 
Rowley,  Parson  of  Cottingham, 
erected  a  stone  refectory  at  his  own 
cost.  In  1207  a  fresh  ohurch  was 
begun  by  Abbot  Alexander,  who 
also  commenced  the  dornus  corner- 
sorum.  The  former  was  completed 
in  1249. 

The  brethren  seem  to  have  been 
very  unfortunate.  At  least  three 
times  did  they  leave  their  monas- 
tery and  become  mendicants.  One 
of  these  occasions  was  when  King 
John  confiscated  their  revenues 
and  drove  them  from  their  house 
because  they  ventured  to  resist  his 
extortionate  demands.  In  1280, 
when  Robert  de  Skyren  resigned 
the  abbacy,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
involved  the  house  in  debts  to  the 
amount  of  3,6782.,  an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days.  The  monks 
were  not  more  fortunate  in  their 
choice  of  several  of  his  successors. 
In  1349  the  abbot  and  twenty-two 
monks  died  of  the  plague.  The  abbey 
surrendered  December  11,  1539, 
and  its  clear  annual  revenue  was 
valued  at  2982.  A  fragment  of 
wall  and  a  gateway  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  conventual  buildings. 
In  1834  two  beautiful  Early  Eng- 
lish pavements  were  discovered, 
one  of  which  was  of  the  same 
design  as  one  uncovered  at  Sawley 
Abbey. 

In  the  same  year,  1147,  which 
witnessed  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbeys  of  Sawley  and  Roche,  a 
colony  of  monks  left  Fountains,  at 


•»  Ellis'  Original  Letters,  3rd  Series,  iii.  35. 

M  Egerton  HS.  Brit.  Mus.  1 141 .  The  MS.  has  been  printed  in  three  volumes  ( 1866-8) 
in  the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
tht  Bolls.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  £.  A  Bond,  and  is  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
Ticissitudes  of  a  monastic  establishment.  The  work  is  supposed  to  hare  been  compiled 
by  Thomas  de  Burton,  the  19th  abbot,  and  the  history  is  brought  down  to  1406.  The 
place  was  called  Meanx  before  the  monks  came  there,  because  Gamel  de  Meaux  (in 
France),  who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  settled  there.  The  first  abbot 
failed  it  Melsa,  saying  that,  for  the  delights  of  religion  which  would  be  practised  there, 
it  might  be  compared  to  honey. 
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the  request  of  Henry  de  Lacy  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  for  the  vill  of 
Bernoldswio  in  Craven,  where  he 
wished  to  found  a  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery. Their  first  proceeding — 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  church 
— involved  them  in  a  dispute  with 
the  parishioners,  but  on  the  case 
being  taken  into  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  the  monks.  The  soil  was 
poor  and  the  climate  unpropitious, 
and  the  Abbot  Alexander,  who  had 
been  Prior  of  Fountains,  having 
discovered  a  beautiful  spot  called 
Kirkstall,65  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  which  he  thought  would  be 
more  suitable  for  the  monastery, 
removed  thither  with  the  brethren 
in  1 152,  William  de  Poictou,  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  granting  them  a 
site.  A  few  hermits  were  resident 
on  the  spot,  but  most  of  them 
agreed  to  enter  the  new  monastery. 
Henry  de  Lacy,  their  old  patron, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
church,  and  gave  them  considerable 
sums  of  money  for  its  erection,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings. William  de  Rainville,  whose 
possessions  extended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Aire,  gavethem  a  tract 
of  good  land  which  the  industry  of 
the  brethren  rendered  extremely 
productive. 

Ralph  Haget,  the  second  abbot 
(1182-1190),  had  not  such  a  pros- 
perous rule  as  his  predecessor. 
The  grange  of  Micklethwayte  was 
taken  away  by  Henry  II.,  as  it  had 
been  part  of  the  fee  of  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  and  all  the  efforts  5f  the 
abbot  to  regain  it  were  ineffectual.  • 
He  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
monks  by  giving  the  king  a.  golden 
chalice  and  Book  of  the  Gospels  in 
order  to  gain  his  favour.  The 
abbot's  father  had  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Monastery  of 
Fountains, .  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 


count, probably,  that  he  was  trans. 
ferred  to  the  abbacy  of  the  more 
important  house.  Kirkstall  did  not 
prosper  more  under  his  successor, 
Lambert  (1190-1221).  During 
his  abbacy  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  shows  the  lawlessness  of  the 
times.  A  knight,  named  Richard 
of  Eland,  claimed  the  grange  of 
Clivacher,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  monastery,  and  the  abbot, 
finding  that  he  was  entitled  to  it, 

fave  up  the  property,  and  Robert 
e  Lacy  presented  the  vill  of  Aker- 
ington  in  its  place.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  place,  dis- 
liking its  conversion  into  a  monas- 
tic grange,  sacked  the  buildings 
which  had  been  erected,  and  mur- 
dered three  lay  brothers  who  had 
been  sent  to  manage  the  property. 
Robert  de  Lacy  determined  to 
punish  the  evil-doers,  but,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  abbot  and  on 
the  penitence  of  the  offenders,  they 
were  pardoned.  On  the  accession 
of  Abbot  Hugh  of  Grimston,  an 
1284,  toe  debts  of  the  abbey 
amounted  to  5,2482.;  but  he  ma- 
naged the  property  of  the  house 
so  well  that  at  his  death,  in 
1304,  this  enormous  sum  had 
been  reduced  to  160I.  The  house 
surrendered  November  22,  1530, 
and  its  gross  annual  revenue  was 
valued  at  5 12  J.  130.  4^. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  site  and  lands  of 
this  monastery.  (!)  An  indenture 
dated  March  20,  x  Edward  VI., 
between  the  king,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  others,  and  Cranmer, 
states  that,  knowing  the  late  king 
intended  *  to  have  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  site  of 
the  late  Priory  of  Arthington,  York- 
shire, together  with  all  lands  (per- 
taining, and  also  the  site  of  tits  W» 
Monastery  of  Kvrstall  in  the  same 
county,  with  all  lands  pertaining, 


**  The  first  part  of  the  name  Indicates  the  presence  of  a  church,  the  second  a  forester's 
lodge  or  stall. 
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and  also  the  parsonage  and  churches 
of  Whatton  and  Aslacton,  co.  Notts, 
to  the  late  Monastery  of  Welbeke 
in  the  same  county,  lately  belong- 
ing, &c.j  to  hold  to  the  same  arch- 
bishop, his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  1 20.  for  Arthington,  61. 09.  id. 
for  Kirstall,  iZ.  13s.  q&.  for  What- 
ton, and  1 6s.  Sd.  for,  Aslacton,' 
the  king  therefore  grants  the  pre- 
mises to  the  archbishop,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever.66 

The  remains  of  the  church  are 
all  of  transitional  Norman,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Perpendicular 
additions  to  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  and,  like  Fountains,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower.67  The  church 
is  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
of  the  order  for  its  unity  of  design 
and  execution.  The  entire  length 
of  the  church  is  224  feet  6  in.,  of 
which  the  nave  is  148  ft.  9  in. 
by  67  ft.  The  cloister-court  was 
143  ft.  by  115  ft.  The  conventual 
buildings  were  in  the  usual  position. 
The  chapter-house  (64  ft.  9  in.  by  30 
ft.  6  in.)  is  Norman,  with  Decorated 
additions.  Refectory,  kitchen,  and 
frater-house  appear  on  the  south 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  former 
was  the  abbot's  house  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  Fountains.  The 
domus  conversorum**  ( 1 7  2  ft.  6  in.  by 
20  ft.)  occupied  the  western  side 
of  the  cloister-court,  and  stretched 
beyond  it  to  the  south.  In  1856 
the  ruins  were  taken  on  lease  by  a 


committee  in  Leeds,  and  are  well 
preserved.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the 
absurd  proposal,  mooted  a  short 
time  ago,f  or  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  church,  has  been  abandoned. 

Jervaux,69  the  last  Cistercian 
monastery  established  in  Yorkshire, 
was  founded  in  1156  by  Conan  of 
Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond.  It 
occupied  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  river  Ure,  three  miles  from 
Middleham.  A  colony  of  monks 
from  Savigny  had  been  established 
by  Akar  Fitz-Bardolph  at  Fors  in 
Wensleydale;  but  in  1x48  they 
were  ordered  by  the  abbot  of  the 
mother-house  to  join  the  monks  at 
Old  Byland,  or  Byland-on-the- 
Moor.  The  abbot  objected  to  this, 
and  it  was  afterwards  arranged 
that  monks  should  go  from  Old 
Byland  to  Fors  in  1150 — which 
shows  that  the  house  at  Byland-on- 
the-Moor  had  not  been  entirely 
deserted  for  that  of  Stocking. 
This  united  colony  of  monks  was 
removed  to  Jervaux  in  1156. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
century  the  church  and  principal 
conventual  buildings  were  erected. 
At  the  dissolution  the  gross  rental 
was  returned  at  4552.,  but  appears 
to  have  been  a  net  one  of  only 
270Z.  Adam  Sedburgh,  the  abbot, 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1537  for 
participation  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  writing 
to  Cromwell  after  the  suppression 
of  the  house,  says :  " 


.70 


•  Deeds  of  Purchase*  and  Exchange,  Ed.  VI.  (31a  and  b).  Cranmer,  to  his  dis- 
grace, had  alienated  to  the  king  (Henry  VILL)  twelve  manors  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  and  the  archiepiscopal  residences  of  Otford,  Knowle,  and  Mayfield.  *  It  is 
difficult,'  says  Dr.  Hook, '  not  to  suspect  that  by  a  surrender  of  the  Church  property  the 


>  provided  for  enabling  Cranmer  to  settle  a  portion  of  the  monastic  property 
upon  his  wife  and  children*  (Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  x\\.  125).  A 
more  disgraceful  breach  of  trust  could  hardly  be  conceived. 

m  These  additions  were  the  work  of  William  Marshall,  abbot  from  1509  to  1528. 

m  The  writer  of  the  account  of  Kirkstall  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Yorkshire  (1874) 
calls)  this  the  'great  covered  cloister.' 

m  The  name  was  also  spelt  Jorvaulx,  Joreval,  Jerveys,  Jarwaz,  Gerraux,  ^Gerveys, 
and  Girevalle.    It  is  the  Norman-French  form  of  Uredale. 

*•  CotL  MS.  Cleop.  E.  i  v.  p.  240. 
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The*  kynges  hyenes  is  att  greatt  charge 
with  hys  sstoodes  off  mares,  att  Thornbery 
and  other  placys,  whyche  arr  flyne  growndes, 
and  I  thynke  thatt  at  Gervayes  and  in  the 
grangyes  incydent,  with  the  help  off  ther 
grett  large  commones,  the  kvnges  hyenes, 
by  good  orersseers,  scholld  nave  ther  the 
most  best  pasture  thatt  scholld  be  in 
Yngland,  hard  and  sound  of  kynd.  For 
sourly  the  breed  of  Gervayes  ffbr  horses 
was  the  tryed  breed  in  the  northe.  I 
thynke  in  no  reallme  scholld  be  fownd  the 
lykes  to  them ;  for  there  is  large  and  hye 
growndes  ffbr  the  ssomer,  and  in  wynter 
wooddes  and  low  growndes  to  serve  them. 

In  1805,  the  Earl  of  Aileabory 
ordered  excavations  to  be  made, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the 
ground  plan.     Though  the  actual 


remains  of  the  abbey  are  scanty, 
the  success  of  that  undertaking 
renders  the  site  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  antiquary. 

The  church  was  270  feet  long, 
and  an  interesting  tile  pavement 
discovered  in  1805  furnished  many 
examples  to  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's 
work  on  Encaustic  Tiles.  Before 
the  high  altar  is  the  mutilated 
effigy  of  Lord  Fitzhugh,  who  died 
in  1424,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Akar,  who  founded  the  monastery 
of  Fors.  The  distribution  of  the 
buildings  round  the  cloister-court 
was  the  same  as  in  other  Cistercian 
monasteries. 
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rwe  study  any  remote  period  in 
any  ordinary  history,  we  can 
hardly  rise  up  without  having 
the  sense  borne  home  to  us  of 
how  very  little  we  have  actually 
realised  about  the  past.  Such  and 
such  battles  were  fought,  such  and 
such  governments  imposed  on  such 
and  such  places,  this  or  that  great 
man  rose  to  power,  such  and 
such  general  causes  were  at  work. 
In  one  year  was  a  great  war, 
in  another  a  great  famine,  in  a 
third  a  great  rebellion,  and  so  forth. 
But  of  any  actual  pictures  of  how 
all  these  things  looked  when  they 
were  happening  we  get  none. 
Glimpses  we  get,  it  is  true, 
of  a  few  public  characters  here  and 
there,  but  these  come  to  us  as 
visions  rather  than  realities,  because 
they  appear  to  us  against  a  back- 
ground that  is  completely  vision- 
ary. Of  the  general  aspect  of  life, 
outward  and  inward,  we  know 
nothing — nothing  of  the  great  mass 
o£  men,  with  their  daily  lives  and 
interests,  of  how  they  lived  and 
loved,  what  their  houses  looked 
like,  what  they  sighed  for,  what 
they  laughed  at,  what  they 
shuddered  at.  The  remoter  past, 
as  history  gives  it  to  an  ordinary 
student,  is  either  a  skeleton  or  at 
best  a  mummy.  Its  fair  living 
flesh,  its  seeing  eyes  are  gone.  The 
colour  that  was  once  upon  its  cheek 
has  all  passed  out  of  it,  as  from 
a  rose-leaf  kept  long  drying  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  book. 

Out  of  a  sense  that  these  things 
are  so,  there  is  born  in  most  minds 
a  strange  kind  of  wistful  curiosity 
about  the  actual  life — the  life  that 
history  passes  over — of  distant 
generations,  a  curiosity  that  as  re- 
gards certain  ages  has  found  some, 
though  only  an  incomplete  satis- 
faction, in  such  revelations  as  those 
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of  Roman  life  in  disinterred  Pompeii. 
But  such  revelations  are  not  to 
be  sought  in  buried  cities  only. 
There  are  remaining  to  us  a  few 
Pompeiis  of  a  literary  kind,  which, 
although  the  world  has  never  lost 
sight  of  them,  are  yet  buried 
away  effectually  enough  from  the 
general  run  of  even  highly  educated 
readers. 

Such  a  literary  Pompeii  is  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius — a  Latin 
romance  of  the  second  century — 
which,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
it,  it  will  be  perhaps  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  see  unburied.  We 
shall  certainly  find  many  things 
there  of  which  most  readers  and 
many  writers  of  history  are  ab- 
solutely ignorant — have  never, 
indeed,  so  much  as  thought  of 
enquiring  about.  What  does  the 
general  reader — what  do  readers 
other  than  general,  actually  realize 
and  know  of  the  aspect  of  life  in 
a  Grecian  province  under  the 
Antonine  Emperors  ?  What  do  we 
know  of  life's  daily  incidents — of 
the  various  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,  with  their  various  ambitions, 
pursuits,  and  types  of  character? 
What  do  we  know  of  their  super- 
stitions, their  beliefs,  their  senti- 
ments—  the  mental  and  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  they  lived, 
and  by  which  the  whole  aspect 
of  existence  was  coloured  for  them  P 

But  let  us  come  to  Apuleius,  and 
he  will  tell  us  all.  He  will  carry 
us  as  if  by  magic  across  the  seven- 
teen intervening  centuries.  He  will 
put  us  down  in  the  midst  of  the  life 
of  his  own  time,  and  show  it  to  us  in 
busy  action.  He  will  take  us  into 
all  manner  of  places,  and  show 
us  all  manner  of  men  and  women. 
Nothing  shall  be  hidden  from  us. 
We  shall  go  into  the  houses,  and  see 
exactly  how  people  lived  in  them ; 

c  c 
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we  shall  wander  through  fish- 
markets  and  theatres,  and  be 
introduced  at  dinner-parties.  We 
shall  be  taken,  too,  through  the 
country,  along  the  highways  and  the 
byways;  we  shall  see  the  plains, 
the  groves,  the  cottages  as  we  pasa 
along,  shining  in  the  old-world  sun- 
shine. We  shall  almost  see  the 
petals  of  the  wild  roses  fluttering  on 
the  hedge-side  brambles.  We  shall 
encounter,  too,  wayfarers  of  all 
kinds,  swaggering  soldiers,  cruel 
donkey-boys,  peasants,  market-gar- 
deners, and  garrulous  commercial 
travellers.  We  shall  look  into 
bakehouses  and  into  mill-yards, 
and  see  the  meal  flying  and  hear 
the  din  of  the  mill-stones.  And 
not  only  this.  Not  only  shall  we 
be  made  familiar  with  the  outer 
features  of  common  everyday  life, 
but. with  a  strange  inner  world 
of  imagination  and  sentiment  also. 
We  shall  be  brought  under  the 
-influence  of  an  element  of  en- 
chantment, and  magic,  and  wild 
romance.  We  shall  feel  the  weird 
.and  the  supernatural  everywhere 
near  us,  closely  associated  with  the 
most  prosaic  things  and  incidents. 
•One  moment  we  shall  be  shown  a 
pretty  maid-servant  frying  sausages ; 
4md  the  next  her  beautiful  witch- 
Anistress — the  wife  of  an  old  miser 
— practising  unhallowed  arts  in 
her  ghastly  laboratory.  And  then 
again  we  shall  be  taken  away  to 
scenes  of  quite  another  character 
— to  the  revelries  of  melodramatic 
brigands,  in  their  wild  mountain 
cavern,  with  its  entrance  shagged 
with  underwood,  and  guarded  by 
its  lonely  watch-tower.  And  then 
again,  as  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust,  we  shall  be  hurried  back 
from  the  romantic  into  the  clas- 
sical, to  the  theatres  and  the  palaces 
of  an  Hellenic  city — to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mysterious  Moon-god- 
dess, and  to  the  moon  slowly 
rising  and  silvering  the  midnight 
waters  of  the  Corinthian  sea.  The 
book  is  indeed  a  strange  medley 


touching  on  all  sides  the  features 
of  a  strangely  mixed  and  many- 
sided  existence;  showing  us,  in- 
deed, a  mixture  and  many-sidedness 
in  the  life  of  those  times  which  we 
should  never  else  have  dreamed  of, 
certainly  never  have  realised.  For 
as  we  read  the  Oolden  Ass,  though 
we  are  again  and  again  reminded 
that  we  are  reading  a  classical 
story,  we  seem,  through  a  great 
part  of  the  book,  to  be  dealing  with 
something  that  is  quite  unclassical 
— with  fragments  of  Balsac,  of 
Boccaccio,  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  of 
German  fairy  stories,  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho,  of  a  modern  clas- 
sical burlesque  and  of  the  Til 
grim9*  Progress.  And  yet  as  we  read 
the  book,  we  feel  how  all  these 
various  elements  cohere  together, 
and  are  all  vital  parts  of  the  life 
of  one  many-coloured  age. 

The  Oolden  Ass  is  the  autobio- 
graphy of  a  young  man  named 
Lucius,  wealthy  and  of  nohle  fa- 
mily, a  native  of  the  African  town 
Madaura.  He  is  possessed  of  con- 
siderable '  culture,'  and  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics  is  a  restless 
and  eager  curiosity  about  all  sub- 
jects, especially  about  anything  su- 
pernatural, mysterious,  or  magical. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Greece  for  his 
education,  and  is  still  there  when 
his  story  opens.  He  has  been  stay- 
ing, he  tells  us,  with  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Corinth;  and 
having  occasion  to  visit  Thessaly 
(which  was  the  seat  of  his  mother's 
family — the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Plutarch),  has  been  supplied  with 
letters  of  introduction  by  his  Corin- 
thian host  to  Milo,  one  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  the  Thessaiian  Hypata. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  his  journey 
to  this  city  that  Lucius  introduces 
himself  to  us. 

4  Having  passed,'  he  begins— but 
it  may  be  well  first  to  remark  that 
the  style  in  which  the  whole  book 
is  written  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  tinged  with  a  multitude  of 
antiquated  words  and  expressions 
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—a  style  something  reminding  us 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  only 
more  wearisome,  and  o£  whioh  we 
shall  not  attempt  in  onr  renderings 
to  give  more  than  a  flavour:  . 

Having  passed  the  heights  of  mountains/ 
the  slippery  sides  of  valleys,  paths  of  dewy 
grass,  and  the  clods,  of  the  .open  plains, 
Mounted  on  a  snow-white  horse,  one  of  the, 
breed  of  that  country ;  seeing  that  my 
beast  was  now  well' a-wearied,  wishing  too, 
-for  my  own  part,  to  shake  6ff  the  numbness 
from  my  own  sedentary  limbs,  I  jumped 
•down  on  my  feet.  -I  carefully  wiped  the 
foam  from  my  horse  with  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  1  gently  stroked  his  ears:!  threw 
the  bridle  oyer  his  neck,  and  suffered  him 
to  go  at  what  slow  pace  he  would.  •' 

Whilst  Lucius  is  thus  moving  lei- 
surely xmwards,  he  overtakes  gra- 
dually two  travellers  who  are.on  the 
road  before  him.  His  curiosity  is 
immediately  aroused  by  hearing  one 
of  these  two,  with  a  loud  laugh,, 
teH  the  other  not  to.  '  try  and  fool 
him  with  any.  more  such  absurd 
stories.'  .  Lucius  .upon  this, begs  to 
lie  informed,  what,  these  •  stories 
were,  bidding  the  scoffer  not  to.  be 
too  incrednlous,  for  that  there,  might 
be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  were  dreamt  of  in  his  philo- 
sophy. The  stranger  accordingly 
repeats  the  tale  that  had  excited 
Tub  companion's  laughter.  He  is, 
lie  says,  a  commercial  traveller  in 
the  cheese  and  grocery  line,  Aris- 
tomenes  by  name,  and  has  been 
in  the .  habit  for,  a  long  time  of 
visiting  Thessaly  in  the  way  of 
business.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
gone  to  Hypata  (the  very  city  for 
which  Lucius  was  bound)  to  buy 
some  cheeses.  At  this  town  he 
came,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  across 
an  old  friend  of  his,  one  Socrates, 
whom  his  family  had  long  lost 
sight  of  and  supposed  dead,  in  a 
very  miserable  plight.  It  is,  with 
this  man  that  the  weird  story  in 
question  is  connected.  Socrates 
had  left  home  more  than  a  year 
ago  for  Macedonia  on  an  affair  of 
business,  meaning  very  shortly  to 
netnrn.     But  strange  misfortunes 


had  befallen  him.  Aristomenes, 
pitying  his  old  friend,  takes  him  to 
an  inn,  and  having  re-clothed  and. 
refreshed  him,  learns  at  last  from 
him  his  strange  story.  He  had 
first  been  the  victim  of  a  robbery* 
in  which  he  lost  all  that  he  had*. 
Bat  after  that,  something  yet  worse 
befell  him.  life  was  heldin  adreadful 
thraldom  by  an  old  woman,  an  inn. 
keeper, :  who  by  means  of  enchant, 
ments  contrived  to  inspire  him 
with  a  mad,  love  for  her.  He  could 
not  resist  her  influence.  Whatever 
little,  he  made  by  some  wretched 
trade  that  he  was  forced  to  take  to, 
he  brought^— he  could,  not  help  it — 
and  squandered  on.  this  hag.  She 
was  indeed  a  terrible  sorceress,  this 
woman.  Socrates  flays  she  could 
raise  the  dead,  dim  the  starlight,  and 
even  open  a  {passage  to  the  shades 
below*  and,  yet  worse,  change,  men, 
if  they .  offended  jier,  into  frogs, 
or  bears,  or  other  animals.  But 
Socrates  had  no:  sooner  told  all 
this  to  Aristomenes  than  the  lat- 
ter fell  into  a  terrible  fright,  lest 
tbi&  potent  and  amorous  hag  might 
overhear  their  conversation,  ,  and 
come  thither  to  avenge  it.  Socrates, . 
however,  took  to  his  bed  and  soon . 
fell  quietly,  asleep,  whilst  Aristo- 
menes, who  .occupied  the  same  room 
not  so,  quiet  in  his  mind,  rolled  his 
bed  against  the  door  to  keep  out. 
intruders.  But  his.  fears  proved 
only  too  well  founded.  In  the 
middle  watch  of  the  night,  with 
a  hideous  noise,  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  the  horror-stricken  eyes 
of  the  commercial  traveller  .beheld 
two  .hideous  old  crones  enter  the 
room,  one  of  them  with  a-  lamp  in 
her  hand,  the  other  with  a  sponge 
and  a  drawn  sword.  This  last,  who 
was  none  other  than  the  amorous 
witch  inn-keeper,  went  straight  to 
the  sleeping  Socrates,  moved  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
plunged  her  whole  sword  into  him, 
up  to  the  hilt,  through  the  left  side 
of  the  throat.  Then  she  put  in  her 
hand  through ,  the,  wound,  and  ex- 
•    c  c  a 
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tracted  the  heart  of  her  paramour, 
who  with  a  gargling  groan  expired. 
Immediately    Panthia,    the     other 
witch,  stopped  the  wound  with  the 
sponge,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so, 
'Look  yon,  you   sponge,  you  that 
were  born  in  the  sea,  beware  how 
you  pass  through  a  river.'     Miser- 
able was  the  night  spent  by  Aristo- 
menes;    but   when  the    hag    had 
gone,  and  the  dawn  was  breaking, 
behold,  to  his  astonishment,  there 
was  Socrates  alive  and  well !     The 
terrible  vision  must  have  been  all  a 
dream.  Still,  the  two  friends  resolved 
with  all  possible  speed  to  fly  from 
the  dreadful  city  before  fall  day- 
break.    The  sun  was  soon  shining 
brightly  on  the  fugitives ;   but  to 
the  joy  of  his  friend,  no  trace  of  a 
wound  was  revealed  on  Socrates  by 
the  clear  morning  light.     *  Well,  to 
be  sure,'  exclaimed  Aristomenes,  ''tis 
wonderful  what  nightmares  a  cup 
or  two  too  much  will  bring  a  man !' 
*  I  too,'  said  Socrates,  '  thought  I 
was  being  stabbed  in  the  night,  and 
that  my  heart  was  being  pulled  out 
of  me.     Indeed  I  am  still  so  faint 
that  I  must  get  down  and  have  a 
drink     at    this    streamlet.'       But 
scarcely  had  his  lips  touched  the 
water  when,  lo !  the  wound  in  his 
neck  burst  open.     The  fatal  sponge 
with  a  few  drops  of  blood  rolled  out 
of  it.     There  was  Socrates  a  corpse. 
His  friend  buried  him ;  but  now  he 
tells  Lucius  he  is  eternally  haunted 
by    the  ghastly  scene.      He  feels 
sometimes  as  though  the  guilt  of 
murder  was  on  his  soul.     He  has 
left  his  old  home  and  his  friends,  and 
he  now  wanders  through  strange 
places,  a  voluntary  exile. 

Here  at  once  the  key-note  of  the 
tale  is  struck.  We  are  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  land  of  sorceries  and 
enchantments.  We  begin  to  breathe 
a  magical  air.  Strange  powers 
and  agencies  seem  to  be  surround- 
ing us ;  women  mysteriously  gifted 
may  meet  us  at  any  turn.  Old 
crones  who  keep  third-rate  inns, 
are  conscious  of  awful  and  super- 


natural   secrets;    and    commercial 
travellers  even  live  bewildered  and 
Beared  in  the  midst  of  spells  and 
wonders.      Lucius  thanks  Aristo- 
menes for  his  story,  which  he  says 
he  can  well  believe,  though  a  fool 
might  affect  to  be  sceptical.    He 
then  bids  good-bye  to  his  friends, 
who  diverge  from  the  high  road 
down  some  by -lane ;  and  having  by 
this  time  toiled  up  a  steep  hill  finds, 
himself  at  the  gate  of  Hypata.    He 
soon  makes  his  way  to  Milo's  house, 
who  is,   he  finds,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  place,  but  renowned  no 
less  for  his  niggardliness  than  his 
wealth.      The  old   man,    however, 
gives  Lucius  a  cordial  greeting,  and 
bids    his  wife  leave  the  table  to 
make  room  for  the  guest  at  the 
frugal  meal.       After  this    Lucius 
takes  a  stroll  through  the  town; 
and  returning,  makes,  much  against 
his  will,  a  scanty  supper  with  his 
host.     Then,    well  worn-oat  with 
the   travel  and  excitement  of  the 
day,  he  turns  into  bed,  not  waking 
till  the  sun  shines  brightly  into  his 
room  on  the  following  morning. 

So  soon  (he  tells  us)  as  to  the  banish- 
ment of  night  a  new  sun  bad  ushered 
in  the  day,  arising  and  shaking  off  me 
at  once  both  my  slumber  and  my  cover- 
let, I,  who  was  by  nature  desirous, 
nay,  greedy  rather,  of  whatsoever  was 
rare  and  admirable,  called  to  mind  that 
I  was  now  in  the  very  heart  of  Thessaly, 
the  which  the  whole  world  doth  with  one 
accord  celebrate  as  the  cradle  and  the 
nursing  place  of  all  enchantments,  and  I 
bethought  me  further,  that  I  was  now  in 
that  very  city  wherein  my  good  comrade 
Aristomenes  had  met  with  those  marvels 
that  he  recounted  to  me.  Wherefore,  all 
alive  with  desire  and  diligence,  I  wandered 
forth  and  began  to  take  note  of  everything. 
And  truly  throughout  the  whole  city  nothing 
was  there  that  I  could  believe  to  be  reallj 
what  indeed  it  was,  but  everything  seemed 
to  be  under  some  spell  and  enchantment. 
The  stones  I  tripped  upon  seemed  to  be 
enchanted  men;  enchanted  and  feathered 
men  seemed  to  be  singing  with  birds' 
voices  in  the  trees;  the  trees  themselves 
seemed  enchanted  men  also ;  and  the  gash- 
ing waters  of  the  fountains  seemed  to  be 
shed  forth  from  human  bodies  liquefied. 
I  was  every  moment  expecting  that  the 
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statues  on  their  pedestals,  and  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  would  step  down  from  their 
places  and  walk ;  that  the  walls  themselves 
would  speak ;  that  the  oxen  and  beasts  of 
such  kind  as  went  by  me  would  open  their 
mouths  and  low  prophecies ;  and  that  from 
the  heaven  itself,  and  from  the  orb  of 
light,  there  would  come  to  me  a  sudden 
soothsaying. 

Whilst  thus  roving  through  the 
City  of  Sorceries,  he  meets  in  the 
market-place  an  old  friend  of  his 
mother's  who  had  known  him  as  a 
child.  Her  name  is  Byrrhoena — a 
handsome,  rich  matron.  Lucius 
accompanies  her  home,  and  is  much 
surprised  at  the  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  her  house,  especially  the 
exquisite  statuary,  much  of  which 
is  very  minutely  described.  Here, 
Byrrhoena,  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  takes  occasion  to.  warn 
him  against  Pamphyle,  Milo's  wife ; 
who,  like  the  heroine  of  Aristo- 
menes'  tale,  is  at  once  devoted  to 
love  and  sorcery — altogether  a  most 
-dangerous  hostess.  Lucius  pro- 
mises to  beware  of  her ;  but  he  is 
by  this  time  completely  magic-mad, 
*nd  the  words  of  Byrrhoena  throw 
him  into  a  fever  of  delighted  excite- 
ment. He  who  has  been  searching 
the  whole  town  over  for  signs  of 
sorceries  is  actually  living  in  the 
same  house  with  a  sorceress.  Bid- 
<ding  a  hasty  good-bye  to  Byr- 
rhoena, he  hurries  home,  resolving, 
as  he  does  so,  to  keep  well  aloof 
from  Pamphyle's  tender  glances, 
but  to  gather  all  he  can  of  her  oc- 
-cult  practices  from  her  maid.  When 
he  gets  back  to  Milo's,  he  finds  no 
-one  at  home  except  this  very  maid, 
Fotds,  a  young  lady  of  singular 
■beauty  and  piquant  grace.  Female 
beauty  is  a  thing  to  which  Lucius 
is  eminently  susceptible.  Fotis  also 
has  a  similar  sensitive  appreciation 
ef  the  charms  of  the  other  sex. 
Accordingly,  between  these  two  an 
intimacy  soon  springs  up  of  the 
most  tender,  though  not  of  the 
most  edifying,  description,  which 
continues  for  some  days  without 
fault    or  misadventure.    At    last, 


however,  comes  a  slight  contre- 
temps which  threatens  to  divide 
rudely  these  lovers  and  their  love. 
One  evening  Lucius  goes  out  to  sup 
with  Byrrhoena.  The  repast  is  ex- 
quisite, the  table  and  the  company 
brilliant,  and,  amongst  other  excite- 
ments, magic  again  intrudes  itself. 
There  is  a  young  man  present  who 
has  actually  lost  his  nose  and  ears 
through  the  enchantments  of  the 
witches  of  those  parts,  and  he 
thrills  the  whole  company  with  an 
account  of  his  terrible  adventures. 
Before  Lucius  goes  home,  his  hostess 
tells  him  that  this  is  the  vigil  of  a 
great  festival,  that  of  the  God  of 
Laughter — a  kind  of  wild  carnival 
peculiar  to  Hypata.  Lucius  bids 
her  good  night,  hoping  that  his  wit 
will  not  fail  him  in  devising  some 
sport  to  add  to  the  morrow's  merri- 
ment. Somewhat  the  worse  for 
liquor,  he  reels  home;  but,  as  his 
servant's  lanthorn  was  blown  out 
by  a  puff  of  wind  in  the  first  street, 
they  nave  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  way ;  and,  at  length,  when  they 
have  got  to  the  door,  they  are  sur- 
prised at  finding  it  beset  by  three 
burglars  trying  to  force  their  way 
in.  Lucius  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude draws  his  sword,  runs  them 
all  through,  and  leaves  them  lying 
at  the  threshold  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
But,  next  morning,  when  he  comes 
to  himself,  he  begins  to  repent  him 
bitterly  of  this  rash  deed.  Nor  is 
it  long  ere  he  finds  he  has  good 
cause  to  do  so;  for  he  is  almost 
immediately  seized  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  dragged  off  to  be 
tried  for  murder.  In  his  progress 
a  heartless  crowd  mob  him,  laugh- 
ing at  him  only,  not  pitying  him. 
He  is  dragged  to  the  theatre  ;  he  is 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  multitude ;  his  execution 
is  to  be  instant;  but,  before  sen- 
tence is  executed,  he  is  bidden  go, 
and  with  his  own  hand  uncover  the 
bodies  of  his  victims,  which  had  been 
brought  into  Court,  that  all  those 
present  might  see  his  handiwork. 
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Half-fainting,  Lucius  at  last  gathers 
strength  to  pluck  aside  the  cloth ; 
and  what  sight  does  it  disclose  to 
him?  No  corpses  of  men  but-^ 
three  inflated  wine-skins !  He  has 
himself  unwittingly  contributed  the 
chief  spectacle  to  the  carnival  of 
laughter. 

Full  of  mortification  and  anger, 
he  skulks  home,  and  avoids  all  day 
the  sight  of  man.     But  in  the  even- 
ing, Fotis,  all  tears,  comes  to  him, 
and    accuses  herself  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  mortification.    She  tells 
him,  under  strict  seal  of  secrecy, 
how   Pamphyle  had    a    paramour 
whom  she  wished  to  charm  to  her 
side.     To  do  this,  a  lock  of  his 
hair  was  needed,  and  this  she  had 
bidden  Fotis    go  and    get  at  the 
barber's  who  cut  it.      The  young 
man's  tress,  however,  not  being  at- 
tainable, Fotis  had  procured  a  tuft 
of  goat's    hair   instead,  hoping  it 
would  pass  muster  with  her  mis- 
tress.     And  here  the  result   was. 
It  had  brought  to  Milo's  door  no 
desirable    youth,   but  these  three 
luckless  wine-skins,  on  which  they 
had  once  grown.      Lucius  readily 
forgives  the  contrite  damsel,  but 
takes  advantage  of  his  generosity 
to  extort  a  promise  from  her  that 
she  will  let  him  have  a  peep  at  her 
mistress  whilst  she  is  actually  en- 
caged in  some  of  her  magical  arts. 
An    opportunity  of  fulfilling  this 
promise  is  not  long  wanting.      On 
a  certain   night  Pamphyle   would 
transform  herself  into  an  owl,  and 
fly  away  in  search  of  the  lover  that 
she  could  not  compel  to  come  to 
her.     Accordingly,   about  the  first 
watch    of    the    night   appointed, 
Lucius  is  led  silently  upstairs   to 
the  door  of  the   witch's  chamber, 
and,  peering  cautiously  through  a 
crack  in  the  door,  sees  at  last  one 
of  the  sights  he  has  so  long  desired. 
First  of  all  he  beholds  Pamphyle 
strip  herself,  and  then  anoint  her 
whole  body  with   a   certain   oint- 
ment. 
Then  for  a  long  while  she  bent  over  a 


lamp,  and  kept  murmuring  something  4n  it 
in  a  low  tone.  Then  she  began  to  shake 
her  limbs  With  a  little  tremulous  move- 
ment; until  at  last  soft  plumes  bust  out 
all  over  her;  her  arms  spread  and  changed 
into  strong  pinions.  Her  nose  curved  and 
hardened  into  a  oeak ;  and  lo,  there  was 
Pamphyle  an  owl !  The  new-made  bird 
gave  a  long  dismal  hoot,  rose  a  little  from 
off  the  ground  as  if  to  prove  its  wings, 
and  then  soared  into  the  air  out  of  the 
window,  and  was  gone. 

At  this  wild  sight  Lucius  stands 
stupid  with  astonishment.    At  last 
he  beseeches  Fotis  to  get  him  some 
of  that  same  ointment,  that  he  too 
may  do  as  Pamphyle  has  done.  To 
this  Fotis,  with  some  reluctance, 
assents ;  and,  stealing  into  her  mis- 
tress's chamber,  returns  with  the 
ointment-box.    Lucius  proceeds  to 
anoint  himself,  and  then,  moving 
his  limbs  as  he  had  seen  Pamphyle 
do,   awaits    the    outburst   of  the 
plumes  and  pinions.     But  his  hair, 
instead  of  softening,  grows  thick 
and  hard;  his  skin,  too,  thickens 
all  over  him  till  it  becomes  a  hide. 
He  feels  his  face  growing  long  and 
large,  and  his  lips  becoming  coarse 
and    hanging ;    and  —  horror ! — a 
great  tail  develops  from  his  back- 
bone ;  his  feet  turn  to  horny  hoofs 
— he  is  an  ass  \    Fotis  has  mistaken 
the  boxes— a  mistake,  she  now  too 
late  perceives.    But  she  bids  her 
lover  be  of  good  cheer,  as  he  does 
but  need,  she  tells  him,  a  bite  of 
some  fresh  roses,   and  his  human 
form    will    be    restored    to   him. 
Lucius  now  betakes  himself  in  this 
horrible    guise    to    the  stable,  to 
await  his  cure  at  morning.    But 
during    the    night    the    house   is 
attacked    by    robbers,    who,   ran- 
sacking all  the  place,  lade  Lucius 
with  their  booty  and  drive  him  off 
amongst  them  to  the  wild  district 
where  tbey  dwell. 

Such  is  the  beginning  of  our 
hero's  story,  and  now  follow  his 
travels  and  adventures  as  an  ass, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
outline.  As  far  as  the  main  thread 
of  the  story  goes,  there  is  not,  per- 
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haps,  except  at  the  end,  much 
narrative  interest ;  bat  the  various 
scenes  through  which  we  are  taken 
are  singularly  curious  and  charm- 
ing. 

After  a  disagreeable  confinement 
of  some  days  in  his  new  abode,  and 
one  attempt  to  escape  with  a  young 
lady  whom  the  robbers  had  cap- 
tared  for  the  sake  of  her  ransom, 
the  whole  gang  are  surprised  and 
slain  by  a  stratagem.  The  young 
lady's  lover,  who  is  the  hero  of 
this  adventure,  sets  her  upon 
Lucius,  who  conveys  her  home 
and  becomes  a  great  favourite 
with  his  new  master  and  mistress. 
They  resolve  to  reward  him  with 
a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury,  and 
accordingly  send  him  off  to  a  rich 
farm,  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  the  best 
pasturage.  But  the  servants  to 
whom  he  is  committed  put  him  to 
torn  a  mill  for  their  own  uses,  and 
condemn  him  to  all  kinds  of 
drudgery.  He  has  not,  however, 
lived  long  in  this  condition  before 
his  master  and  mistress  are  both 
overtaken  by  a  tragic  death.  The 
whole  of  their  dependents,  on  this, 
are  thrown  into  confusion,  amongst 
them  those  to  whom  Lucius  was 
confided.  These  leave  their  old 
abode,  put  their  movables  on  the 
back  of  Lucius,  and  set  out  to  seek 
some  other  dwelling-place.  As 
soon  as  they  have  re-settled  them- 
selves they  sell  Lucius  to  a  battered 
old  priest  of  Isis,  who  belongs  to 
an  itinerant  company  of  those 
antique  *  hawkers  of  holy  things' — 
a  hideous  set  of  painted  rascals, 
ten  minutes  of  whose  miserable 
company  would  have  put  to  the 
blush  any  friar  in  Rabelais  or 
Boccaccio.  But  Lucius  has  not 
been  long  under  these  reverend 
masters  ere  they  are  fortunately 
arrested  for  theft  and  sacrilege. 
They  are  thrown  into  prison,  and 
Lucius  is  sold  to  a  certain  baker. 
Here  he  has  again  to  turn  a  mill, 
and  has  jtist  as  hard  a  time  of  it 
as  ever.     He    has,    however,    one 


comfort  and  amusement — that  of 
watching  the  amours  of  the  baker's 
wife,  and  assisting  at  last  in  her 
detection.  The  wife,  however, 
after  some  time,  contrives  her 
husband's  death  by  witchcraft; 
whereupon  his  business  is  put  a 
stop  to,  and  all  his  effects,  inclu- 
ding Lucius,  sold.  Lucius  now 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a  poor 
market-gardener;  from  him  he 
is  one  day  violently  taken  by 
a  soldier;  and  from  the  soldier 
he  very  quickly  passes  to  the 
two  cooks  of  a  rich  man  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These  cooks,  who 
are  brothers,  had  been  wont  to 
feed  sumptuously  every  day  on 
the  fragments  of  their  master's 
feasts ;  but  soon  after  they  have  had 
Lucius  they  begin  to  find  their 
dainties  disappearing  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner.  For  some  time 
they  suspect  each  other;  till  at  last 
they  detect  Lucius  secretly  re- 
galing himself  on  all  their  choicest 
entrees  and  most  highly-seasoned 
meats..  The  sight  convulses 
them  both  with  laughter,  and  so 
delighted  are  they  with  the  humour 
of  it,  that  they  ask  their  master  to 
come  and  look  also.  The  master  is 
even  more  pleased  than  his  servants, 
and  immediately  makes  Lucius  his 
own.  And  now  happy  days,  good 
living,  and  luxury  begin  to  dawn 
for  our  hero.  He  is  taught  all 
manner  of  tricks.  He  makes  the 
most  wonderful  signs  with  his  ears 
and  his  nose,  to  testify  his  want  of 
this  and  that.  His  master  views 
him  with  the  tenderest  regard.  His 
renown  spreads  far  and  near.  He 
is  at  once  a  pet  and  a  hero.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  he  is  de- 
signed on  one  occasion  to  be  made 
accomplice  in  a  not  very  dignified 
performance  in  a  certain  public 
entertainment  at  Corinth,  and  this 
so  wounds  his  self-respect  that, 
being  very  slightly  guarded,  he  runs 
away,  passes  out  of  the  city  gate, 
and,  after  a  six-mile  gallop,  finds 
himself  on  the  sea-shore.      There 
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that  night,  as  he  slumbers,  the  god- 
dess Isis  reveals  herself  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  announces  to  him  that 
now  at  length  his  time  of  de- 
liverance is  at  hand — that  the  very 
next  day  he  shall  meet  with  the 
disenchanting  rose-leaves,  receive 
his  human  shape,  and  lead  ever 
after  a  life  dedicated  to  her  service. 
All  falls  out  as  she  says:  Lucius 
becomes  on  the  morrow  a  man  once 
again,  passes  through  the  several 
stages  of  initiation,  and  continues 
till  the  day  of  his  death  the  pure, 
the  devoted,  the  loved  servant  of 
the  great  goddess. 

The  story  itself  is  meagre  and 
artless  enough,  and  yet,  as  the 
author  points  out  in  the  last  book, 
it  is  in  some  sort  an  allegory. 
Lucius,  by  his  dalliance  with  Fotis, 
loses  his  dignity,  his  purity.  He 
falls  from  man's  estate;  he  becomes 
a  beast.  Then  he  recognises  his 
own  degradation,  and  longs  to  re- 
trieve the  fatal  step.  But  not  yet 
is  this  to  be  granted  him  :  he  must 
first  undergo  a  long  discipline  of 
trial  and  suffering — though,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  modern  reader  fails 
to  see  anything  very  purifying  in 
his  experiences — but  the  regenera- 
tion does  take  place  at  last,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  before  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  that  he  not  only  ended 
his  days  happily  in  this  world,  but 
is  presumably  at  this  moment  happy 
in  the  other.  The  chief  interest, 
however,  is  not  in  the  story,  but  in 
the  scenes,  outward  and  inward, 
through  which  it  leads  us — the 
various  ways  of  life,  still  more  the 
various  ways  of  sentiment  and 
imagination  belonging  to  those 
days,  many  coloured  and  strangely 
mixed,  as  we  have  already  said  they 
are.  And  there  is  in  the  book  a 
peculiar  realism  and  picturesque- 
ness  that  brings  all  this  vividly 
before  us.  We  are  not  antiquaries, 
looking  back  at  the  past  through 
the  telescope  of  learning.  We  are 
actually  set  in  the  midst  of  it — 
made  to  breathe  its  atmosphere — 


and  yet  we  keep  all  the  while  a 
sense  of  the  distance  of  the  scenes 
and  times,  that  throws  a  gentle  en- 
chantment over  all. 

We  will  now  try  to  analyse  the 
more  important  elements  of  this 
complex  effect  which  the  book  pro- 
duces— the  classical,  the  romantic, 
the  weird,  the  humorous,  and  the 
mystical.  At  the  opening  of  the 
book,  something  of  which  we  have 
already  seen,  we  are  struck  at  once 
with  the  quaintly  flavoured  realism, 
with  which  the  outer  aspect  of  life 
is  brought  home  to  us.  What  can 
be  a  more  living  or  bizarre  group 
than  that  of  Milo's  household — an 
old  and  gloomy  miser,  with  an 
erotic  witch  for  wife,  and  the 
frail  fascinating  Fotis  as  their 
single  servant  ?  With  a  strange 
vividness  all  the  little  pictures  con- 
nected with  this  family  come 
before  us — the  witch  and  the  miser 
seated  at  their  meagre  supper,  by 
the  light  of  a  solitary  lamp;  the 
maid  frying  sausages  before  the 
fire,  with  pink  ribands  tied  coquet- 
tishly  in  her  dark  hair;  the  mis- 
tress, during  the  silent  night- 
watches,  in  her  laboratory  on  the 
windy  house-top.  Then,  rapidly  as 
Faust  and  Helena,  we  are  carried 
away  to  quite  other  scenes,  such  as 
this  of  the  robbers'  den : 

It  was  a  frowning  mountain,  clothed  with 
dismal  foliage,  and  of  exceeding  height. 
The  steep  slopes  of  it  were  fenced  by  rug- 
ged and  insuperable  rocks,  and  were  gashed 
upon  all  sides  by  crooked  and  treacherous 
gullies,  choked  with  sharp  thorns,  which 
did  fence  the  place  about  with  a  natural 
outwork.  From  the  topmost  summit  of 
the  mountain  a  great  fount  of  water  gushed 
forth  abundantly,  with  a  gurgling  noise, 
hurling  down  its  silvery  waves  from 
ledge  to  rocky  ledge;  the  which  waters, 
when  they  had  reached  the  lower  grounds, 
did  divide  themselves  into  many  rivulets, 
and  plenish  the  vales  below  with  the  mute 
multitude  of  their  waters;  and  did  at 
length  circle  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain like  unto  a  level  sea,  or  unto  a  slug- 
gard river.  Here,  above  a  great  cave,  where 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  ended,  was  a 
certain  tower,  tall  and  solidary. 

Are  we  not  here  amongst  all  the 
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wild  and  ragged  scenery  of  modern 
romance?  Equally  romantic,  too, 
are  the  threatening  figures  that 
people  it.  But  we  do  not  long  linger 
here.  Soon,  following  Lucius,  we 
are  in  cities,  farms,  and  frequented 
roads  again,  and  motley  crowds  of 
men,  all  of  which  we  can  see  as 
clearly  aB  Milo's  household  or  the 
brigand's  cavern.  We  see  the  mill- 
yard  in  which  Lucius  was  for  a  time 
condemned  to  labour,  and  where,  to 
use  his  own  words, 

I  was  set  in  the  path  of  the  mill-round, 
that,  within  the  circle  of  its  circumfluous 
barrier,  with  an  eterne  retreading  of  my 
own  foot-prints,  I  might  be  a  perpetual 
pilgrim  in  a  most  uncertain  certainty. 

He  describes  to  us  the  lean 
wretched  beasts  that  he  saw  in  this 
place,  and  the  men  too,  almost  more 
wretched. 

Good  heavens!  (he  says)  what  strange 
offscourings  of  humanity  were  these !  Half- 
clothed,  and  tattered! — their  foreheads 
branded  with  letters,  their  heads  half- 
shaven,  their  legs  shackled,  their  eyes 
bleared  with  the  smoke  of  the  ovens,  their 
bodies  whitened  with  the  dust  of  the 
flour. 

The  mill,  too,  was  always  kept 
going,  so  that 

Not  only  by  day,  but  the  whole  night 
long,  did  they  ply  their  lamp-lit  labour, 
and  grind  the  sleepless  flour. 

At  another  time  we  are  shown 
the  lot  of  a  poor  market-gardener. 
We  see  his  little  thatched  cottage, 
and  his  meal  of  bitter  lettuces ;  we 
see  him  laying  his  little  load  of 
vegetables  on  the  back  of  Lucius 
every  morning  and  driving  him  to 
the  neighbouring  town.  At  an- 
other time  we  are  shown  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  at  Corinth,  and  the 
picturesque  masque  that  was  to  be 
enacted.  And  it  will  perhaps 
interest  the  modern  playgoer 
to  learn  that  there  was  here 
a  model  of  Mount  Ida,  covered 
with  real  grass  and  real  trees, 
with  a  real  fountain  at  the  top 
and  real  goats  browsing  at  the 
bottom.     And  all  these  scenes  are 


peopled  with  men  coming  and  go- 
ing, in  perpetual  motion.  In  one 
place  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  most  wicked  donkey-boy,  who 
amuses  himself  with  hiding  live 
coals  in  the  loads  Lucius  nas  to 
carry,  and  watching  his  agony  when 
the  fire  reaches  him.  In  another 
place  we  have  a  violent  road-scene 
— a  ruffianly  soldier  trying  to  rob 
the  market-gardener  of  Lucius ;  in 
another  we  see  a  company  of  la- 
bourers making  a  journey  together 
for  fear  of  wolves,  and  being  taken 
by  some  peasants  for  a  band  of 
robbers;  and — an  adventure  that 
would  have  pleased  Don  Quixote — 
this  same  party  sitting  themselves 
down  in  a  small  shady  grove  to  rest 
and  make  their  meal,  and  being 
suddenly  warned  off  by  a  terrified 
countryman,  who  tells  them  that  in 
a  ditch  close  by  there  dwells  a  ter- 
rible dragon  who  has  just  devoured 
a  boy.  Still  more  realistic  is  the 
picture  of  that  villainous  company, 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  with  their 
painted  faces,  their  cracked  voices, 
their  fortune-telling,  their  impos- 
tures, and  their  indignation  if  any- 
one treated  them  with  the  slightest 
disrespect.  The  priest  who  buys 
Lucius  fancies  that  he  is  being 
'chaffed'  by  the  auctioneer  who 
sells  him.  This  is  the  ecclesiastical 
Billingsgate  with  which  he  retorts. 
It  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Walter 
Shandy.    The  priest  exclaims : 

What!  And  will  .you  venture  to  play 
your  jokes  on  me  ?  May  the  Syrian  god- 
dess, the  omnipresent,  the  all-creatress,  may 
the  blessed  Sabagius,  may  Bellona,  may 
the  Idffian  Mother,  may  our  Lady  Venus 
with  her  well-beloved  Adonis, — may  all  of 
these  blast  your  eyes,  you  deaf  and  dead 
piece  of  camon,  you  crackbrained  crier ! 

There  is  a  graphic  description 
of  how  these  vagabonds  tricked 
the  multitude  into  giving  them 
money  by  feigning  a  religious  in- 
spiration— by  signing,  groaning, 
and  making  as  though  they  went 
mad  under  some  divine  afflatus. 
There  was  one  amongst  them  who 
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used  to  accuse  himself  of  some 
crime,  and  then  scourge  himself  till 
the  ground  was  wet  with  blood— a 
spectacle  that  proved  always  most 
lucrative  *  to  the  actor.  Scenes 
like  these,  which  have  the  grim  hu- 
mour of  Hogarth,  alternate  with 
others  that  have  the  gaiety  of 
Boccaccio. 

It  is  amongst  all  these  humorous 
scenes  of  common  life  that  the 
element  of  witchcraft  and  magic 
we  have  before  mentioned  is  per- 
petually introducing  itself.  We 
are,  indeed,  never  suffered  to  forget 
its  neighbourhood.  We  have  6een 
how  we  are  plunged  into  it  at  the 
very  onset  of  the  tale ;  how  it  fills 
the  whole  city  of  Hypata,  being 
present  even  in  the  most  prosaic 
places;  how  we  encounter  it  in 
Milo's  sombre  house,  and  at  Byr- 
rhoena's  brilliant  supper  party ;  and 
how  again,  through  the  magical 
cause  of  the  presence  of  the  wine- 
skins at  Milo's  door,  it  spreads  it- 
self over  the  strange  festival  of 
Hypata,  the  carnival  of  laughter. 
Yet,  wild  as  is  the  magical  element 
of  die  book,  realistic  as  is  the  na- 
tural element,  the  two  cohere  toge- 
ther perfectly.  There  is  nothing 
misty  or  indistinct  in  the  marvel- 
lous events.  We  believe  all  we 
read ;  the  illusion  is  perfect.  How, 
indeed,  should  we  be  sceptical  as  to 
any  other  enchantment,  when  the 
hero — the  narrator — is  all  the  while, 
enchanted  himself?  The  author* 
evidently  has  no  sense  that  he  is 
passing  from  the  true  to  the  false 
when  he  enters  the  domain  of  the 
supernatural.  His  touch  is  equally 
firm  and  unflinching. 

Thus  we  have  already  noted  a 
considerable  number  of  elements 
in  the  book — the  humorous,  the 
satirical,  the  romantic,  and  the  su- 
pernatural. Two  more  remain  to 
be  considered,  the  poetical  and  the 
mystical.  To  see  the  poetry  of 
Apuleius  at  its  fullest  we  must 
go  to  the  robbers'  cave,  where  the 
captive   damsel  before    mentioned 


was  left  by  them  under  the  rare  of 
an.  old  woman,  their  cook.  The 
girl  was  so  wretched  and  restless, 
even  sleep  bringing  her  no  quiet, 
that  the  old  woman  took  pity  on 
her: 

Come,  my  dear  (she  says),  and  I  will 
calm  your  mind  with  some  pretty  old 
wives*  fables.  Listen  to  this:  Once 
upon  a  time  there  dwelt  in  a  certain 
city  a  king  and  queen.  They  had 
three  daughters,  all  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness ;  but  the  two  elder  ones,  although  in- 
deed beautiful,  were  yet  not  esteemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise.  But 
the  beauty  of  the  youngest  watt  so  surpass- 
ing, so  beyond  measure  to  be  admired,  that 
the  beggarly  tongue  of  man  grew  bank* 
rupt  when  it  essayed  to  speak  her  praises. 
Numbers  indeed  of  the  citizens,  and  those 
of  strange  parts,  whom  the  fame  of  this 
most  excellent  spectacle  had  brought  to- 
gether, were  struck  dumb,  not  opening 
their  mouths  for  wonder,  but  did  the  maiden 
reverence  as  though  she  were  none  other 
than  the  goddess  Venus  hersell 

Indeed,  the  story  actually  spread 
that 

The  goddess  who  had  been  bom  of  the 
blue  depths  of  the  sea,  and  cherished  by 
the  dew  of  the  foam-fringed  billows,  dwelt 
now  .in  the  midst  of  mortals,  and  suffered 
all  of  them  to  behold  her  beauty;  or  else, 
that  verily  with  child  by  some  new  seed 
dropped  from  the  stars  of  heaven,  not  the 
sea,  but  the  lands,  had  given  birth  to  the 
flower  of  a  new  and  virginal  Venus. 

The  outlines  of  the  story  are 
known  to  all,  for  this  maiden  is 
none  other  than  Psyche,  the 

Latest  born  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchies. 

All  know  how  the  real  Venus 
was  angry  with  the  maiden,  and 
sent  Gupid  to  make  her  in  love 
with  some  hideous  monster ;  how 
instead  Cupid  himself  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  conveyed  her  for  his 
bride  to  a  fairy  palace ;  how  hero 
he  came  to  visit  her  at  night  only, 
so  that  she  knew  not  what  manner 
of  man  her  bridegroom  was;  how 
her  sisters  coming  to  visit  her  sus- 
pect that  a  god  is  her  husband,  and 
how,  envying  her  happiness,  they 
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contrive  to  ruin  it,  telling  her  .that 
she  is  wedded  really  to  some  hideous 
dragon,  and  that  her  only  hope 
is  to  wait  till  he  is  asleep,  seize  a 
lamp,  and  with  a  sword  kill  him. 
Her  discovery  of  Cupid,  his  re- 
proaches and  flight  from  her,  her 
long  wanderings  in  search  of  him, 
all '  the  hardships  and  despite  she 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  Venus,  and 
at  last  Cupid's  return  to  her,  their 
divine  nuptials,  and  her  translation 
to  the  heavens  —  all  these  are 
familiar  enough  to  everyone.  But 
what  we  wish  here  to  speak  of  is 
something  that  is  known  not  so 
commonly — the  strange  flavour  of 
the  story,  as  told  in  the  earliest 
version  which  we  have  of  it,  the 
shape  it  took  in  the  classical 
decadence,  its  wayward  humour, 
and  its  Keats-like  poetry.  Of  the 
humour  indeed  we  need  only  speak 
passingly  here.  It  is  like  that  of  a 
modern  classical  burlesque  some- 
what. Venus,  for  instance,  is  re- 
presented, comically  enough,  as  a 
coarse  vindictive  brawling  woman ; 
and  Jupiter  pats  Cupid's  cheeks, 
and  tells  him  he  is  a  very  disre- 
spectful hoy,  who  makes  the  great 
ruler  of  all  the  universe  act  contrary 
to  the  Julian  edict.  But  this 
humour,  poor  and  vulgar  as  in 
many  places  it  is,  is  softened  and 
heightened  as  a  whole  by  the  tender 
and  delightful  poetry  with  which  it 
is  interwoven.  Everywhere  we 
seem  to  be  moving  through  green 
sylvan  places  —  groves  in  which 
glassy  fountains  glimmer,  meadows 
wandered  over  by  rural  gods,  reedy 
river  brinks  whereby  Pan  sits, 
fluting  sweet  music,  and  foliaged 
mountains  whereon  gleam  the 
white  shafts  of  temples.  Poetry, 
too,  of  an  intense  kind  sounds  from 
time  to  time  also.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  description  of  what 
Psyche  saw  when  she  let  the  lamp- 
light fall  upon  the  bed,  and  looked 
for  her  dragon  bridegroom,  and 
found  instead  no  dragon  there, 
but— 


•The  very  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  all  w^i 
creatures,  the  god  Cupid  himself,  lying 
there  in  slumbering  loveliness.  •  . 
She  sees  the  genial  clusters  of  his  golden 
hair,  teeming  with  divine  odours ;  his  milk- 
white  neck,  and  the  orbed  clusters  of  his 
locks  straying  over  his  damask  cheek. 
•  .  .  From  the  shoulders  of  the  plumed 
god  sprang  dewy  pinions  all  of  shining 
white ;  ana  albeit  they  were  now  at  rest, 
yet  the  tender  and  delicate  down  that  fringed 
them  tremulously  stirred  and  quivered 
with  a  wanton  restlessness.  .... 
Thus  did  Psyche  fall  in  love  with  Love. 

Here,  again,  is  her  prayer  to 
Ceres,  to  whose  temple  she  comes 
in  her  wanderings,  and  whose  aid 
she  in  vain  begs  for : 

I  beseech  thee  by  that  fruit-bearing 
right  hand  of  thine,  by  the  liturgies  of  thy 
harvest,  that  make  glad  the  heart,  by  the 
silent  secrets  of  thy  pyx,  by  the  winged 
car .  of  the  flying  snakes  thy  servants,  by 
the  furrows  of  the  Sicilian  soil,  by  the 
chariot  that  ravished  thy  daughter,  by  the 
earth  that  closed  upon  her,  by  the  dark 
descent  and  by  the  torchless  nuptials,  by 
the  bright  return  and  by  the  lamp-lit 
jubilee,  and  by  whatso  other  mysteries 
Eleusis  the  Attic  sanctuary  conceals  in 
silence,  give  succour,  I  beseech  thee,  to  the 
soul  of  Psyche  the  miserable,  thy  sup- 
pliant! . 

Then  there  are  wilder  and  more 
sombre  notes  struck  in  such  de- 
scriptions as  that  of  the  magical 
fountain,  which  springs  from  a 
cloud-capped  mountain  peak,  and 
is  guarded  by  ever- wakeful  dragons, 
from  which  Venus  sends  Psyche  to 
bring  her  back  some  water ;  or  the 
account  given  to  Psyche  by  a  cer- 
taih  talking  tower,  of  the  infernal 
regions,  and  the  various  sights  and 
snares  that  will  meet  her  in  her 
journey  through  them.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  picture  of  what  Psyche 
will  encounter  after  she  has  de- 
scended the  shadowy  road  and  has 
embarked  in  Charon's  boat : 

Next  (says  the  Tower),  as  thou  art 
passing  over  the  stagnant  tide,  a  certain 
dead  old  man,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  will  raise  to  you  a  putrid  hand, 
and  beseech  you  to  pull  him  into  the  craft. 
But  yield  not  thou  to  the  promptings  of  a 
forbidden  charity.  '  Then,  when  you  have 
passed  the  river,  you  will  not  have  gone  far 
before  you  see  three  old  women  weaving  a 
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web,  who  will  beg  of  you  to  lend  a  hand  to 
help  them.  But  neither  is  it  lawful  for 
thee  to  do  this. 

But  though  the  poetry  of 
Apaleius  is  seen  most  continuously 
in  this  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
it  is  perpetually  coming  to  the  sur- 
face throughout  the  tale,  in  the 
^ever-recurring  longings  of  Lucius 
for  one  taste  of  dewy  rose-leaves ; 
and  these  flowers  are  always  spoken 
of  and  described  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wistful  tenderness.  Thus 
in  one  place  he  espies  a  little  gar- 
den, in  which,  '  besides  other  sweet 
and  tender  plants,  were  virgin 
roses  dripping  with  morning  dew.' 
Elsewhere  ne  writes  longingly,  'How 
the  vermeil  hue  of  the  lucent  rose 
was  shining;'  and  again  in  another 
place  he  speaks  of  'those  tender 
«nd  most  blessed  roses,  brimming 
with  dew  and  nectar,  which  bram- 
bles and  beatified  thorns  rejoice  to 
bear.' 

We  have  thus  tried,  as  far  as 
•space  will  allow,  to  give  some 
account  of  this  romance  and  its 
complex  character;  but  what  we 
have  done  has  been  of  necessity 
very  imperfect.  We  can  only 
further  call  attention  to  one  very 
noticeable  fact — the  way  in  which 
the  entire  effeteness  of  the  old 
mythology  is  brought  before  us, 
And  in  which  we  are  shown  the 
rise  of  a  solemn  and  mystical  re- 
ligion still  clad  in  visionary  gar- 
ments of  the  old.  And  it  is  with 
the  chief  expression  of  this,  to  be 
found  in  the  closing  scene  of  the 
book,  that  we  will  take  our  leave 
of  Lucius.  Having  escaped  from 
Corinth,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
seashore,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, 

I  laid  down  my  weary  body  (he  says)  on 
the  most  gentle  bosom  of  the  sand."  For 
the  car  of  the  sun  had  hurried  on  to  the 
extreme  goal  of  day,  and  a  soft  sleep  came 


over  me  with  a  vesper  quiet  About  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  I  started  up  in  & 
sudden  alarm,  and  lo !  I  see  the  full  disc  of 
the  moon,  shining  with  a  strange  bright- 
ness, just  raising  itself  above  the  ocean 
wares. 

A  sense  immediately  comes  over 
him  of  the  'great  primal  goddess,' 
and  he  resolves  to  ask  her  succour. 
He  dips  himself  seven  times  in  the 
sea,  and  then  begins  a  solemn 
prayer  to  her,  the  great  one  deity— 
iroWwt'  ovoparw  popQrj  pia.  Having 
made  his  prayer,  a  deep  sleep 
again  falls  upon  him,  and  in  his 
sleep  he  sees  a  divine  form  rising 
slowly  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  till  at  length  the  whole 
'  pellucid  vision '  stands  before  him. 

Her  long  exuberant  hair  strayed  in 
taper  ringlets  over  her  divine  neck,  softly 
flowing.  A  crown  of  rich  device  bound  her 
head  with  varied  flowers,  and  in  the  midst, 
about  the  brows  of  her,  a  flat  circlet,  like 
a  mirror,  darted  forth  a  white  shining  light, 
which  showed  me  she  was  the  moon.  .  . 
Her  garment  was  of  divers  colours,  and 
woven  of  fine  flax,  and  shone  with  a 
shining  light,  yellow  here  like  the  crocus 
flower,  and  here  all  flashed  with  a  warm 
rose-colour. 

Over  this  '  was  a  mantle  of 
glossy  darkness,  spangled  with 
shining  stars,  and  fastened  over 
one  shoulder  with  a  brooch  like 
the  boss  of  a  shield.' 

This  is  the  goddess  come  to 
announce  to  Lucius  his  restitution, 
and  to  bid  him,  when  become 
himself  again,  to  devote  his  whole 
life  to  her.  All  which  coming  to 
pass,  he  lives  ever  after  as  the 
priest  of  this  *  pellucidum  simu- 
lachrum,'  who,  as  she  tells  Lucius, 
is  none  other  than  'Nature,  the 
parent  of  all  things ;  the  body  of 
all  the  elements,  the  first-born  of 
all  the  ages,  the  supreme  of  all 
the  deities,  the  queen  of  those 
below,  the  highest  of  those  above/ 
W.  H.  Mallocjt. 
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STUDIED  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  COUNTRY  IN  1874-5. 

By  Captain  Roger  Upton,  Author  of  '  Newmarket  and  Arabia.' 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  very  generally 
supposed  that  Arabs  and  Ara- 
bian horses  are  so  thoroughly  known 
that  no  additional  information  can 
be  gained,  nothing  new  stated,  I 
most  confess  that  after  many  years' 
experience  of  Arabs,  or  horses 
called  Arabian,  I  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  that  the  true  Arabian 
horse  was  rarely  Been,  and  the  de- 
sert Arab  little  known. 

Thoroughly  impressed  by  the 
high  qualities  shown  by  many 
horses  of  Arab  blood  in  India,  I 
was  nevertheless  quite  convinced 
that  although  some  few  might  be,  all 
could  not  be,  of  the  same  pure  blood. 
Considering  also  how  intimately  the 
English  horse  is  connected  with 
the  Arabian,  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  study  of  the  subject,  and  was 
obliged,  as  well  as  led  by  incli- 
nation, to  make  some  inquiries  into 
the  history,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
a  people  which  possessed  the  horse, 
and  was  disappointed  at  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  information  I  was  able  to 
gather  concerning  both  men  and 
horses.  The  descriptions  of  the  latter 
are  varied  and  often  contradictory, 
but  which  I  admit  are  certainly 
warranted  by  the  appearance  of 
horses  generally  and  loosely  called 
Arabs.  A  few  casual  allusions  made 
by  travellers  without  any  pretension 
to  be  detailed  accounts  of  horses, 
taken  by  themselves  apparently  of 
no  great  importance,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  data  were  found 
useful. 

Although  through  private  chan- 
nels I  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  Arabs,  I  gladly  availed  my- 
self of  an  opportunity  which  re- 
cently offored  of  visiting  the  Be- 
daween  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
of  becoming  more  intimately  ac- 


quainted with  both  men  and  horses, 
of  testing  what  I  previously  heard 
with  information  gained  from  the 
desert  Arabs  themselves,  and  from 
close  personal  observation  during  a 
period  of  several  months. 

Something  very  near  the  truth: 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton 
in  the  following  words:  'The 
Arab  is  the  hero  of  romantic  his- 
tory :  little  is  known  of  bim  but  by 
glimpses;  he  sets  statistics  at  defi- 
ance, and  the  political  economist 
has  no  share  in  him:  for  who* 
can  tell  where  the  Arab  dwelleth,. 
or  who  has  marked  the  boundaries 
of  his  people?'  That  the  politi- 
cal economist  has  no  share  in  him. 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Arab  is 
really  so  little  known,  and  people 
are  apt  to  form  opinions  from  such 
Arabs  as  may  be  met  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  in  the  more  beaten  tracks  of 
travel,  and  even  in  Muscat  and  Zan- 
zibar ;  the  Bedaween  of  the  desert 
have  only  been  seen  by  glimpses. 
To  understand  properly  the  his- 
tory of  the  Arabian  horse,  some, 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Aralna 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other ;  but  I  purpose,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  confine  my  remarks  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  Arabian 
horse,  alluding  only  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  certain  tribes  of 
Bedaween. 

The  Arabian  horse  has  been  highly 
appreciated  by  some,  by  others  he 
is^tbought  to  be  a  very  inferior  ani- 
mal. As  a  rule,  by  those  who  know 
him  best  he  is  esteemed. 

Youatt  says : 

The  head  is  inimitable.  The  body  of  the- 
Arab  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  light, 
and  his  chest  too  narrow ;  but  behind  the 
arms  the  barrel  generally  swells  ont  and 
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leave*  sufficient  room  for  the  play  of  the 
lungs.  The  neck  of  the  Arabian  is  long 
and  arched,  and  beautifully  joined  to  the  t 
chest  In  the  formation  of  the  shoulder, ' 
next  to  that  of  the  head,  the  Arab  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  breed.  The  withers  are 
high,  and  the  shoulder  blade  has*  its  proper 
inclination  backwards.  The  fineness  of  nis 
left  and  the  oblique  position  of  the  pastern: 
might  be  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
lessen  his  apparent  strength,'  but  the  leg, 
although  small,  is  deep,  and  composed  of 
bone  of  the  densest  character.    - 

By  many  others  he  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  a  head  badly  set 
on,  as  possessing  faulty  shoulders, 
-with  pasterns  too  long,  too  oblique, 
too  yielding,  as  deficient  in  chest 
aud  quarters,  and  without  action,  or 
with  bad  action. 

It  has  moreover  been  often  as- 
serted, and  I  find  it  is  very  generally 
believed,  that  horses  are  wild  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  that  they  roam 
about  or  are  reared  in  sandy  wastes, 
where,  in  fact,  no  life  of  a  high 
organisation  could  possibly  exist. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
Turkish  Arabs,  Egyptian  Arabs, 
Syrian  Arabs,  Arabs  of  the  finest 
race,  and  Baghdad  Arabs ;  and 
Turkish  Arabia  (Irak),  of  which 
province  Baghdad  is  the  capital,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  very 
country  of  the  Arabian  horse.  In 
India,  the  Arab  is  generally  saiA  to 
be  either  of  high  or  low  caste  ac- 
cording to.  the  appearance  of  the 
animal';  and  again,'  those  of  high 
pretension  are  supposed  to  be  of 
two  separate  breeds  or  castes :  the 
Anezeh  and  the  Nejd.  ' 

It  has  always  struck  toe  asl  very 
strange  that  nothing  further  should 
be  known  of  horses  that  have  been 
generally  so  highly  esteemed  and 
have  been  imported  into  India  for 
so  many  years  ;  it  is  the  same  with 
such  horses  as  have  been  brought 
into  Europe  as  Arabs ;  with  few  ex- 
ceptions nothing  is  known  of  their 
history:  occasionally  such  a  horse  is 
styled  a  Keheilan;  but  calling  a 
horse  supposed  to  be  an  Arab, 
Keheilan,  is  equivalent  to  anyone 
asserting  a  horse  to  be  thoroughbred 


whose  pedigree  is  not  known.  And 
when  horses  supposed  to  be 
Arabians  are  said  to  be  of  the 
noblest  race,  this,  unless  the  especial 
family  can  be  shown,  is  similar  to 
the  Very  inexplicit  Taunt  of  €a 
horse  of  the  good  old  English 
breed!  * 

That  Arabian  horses  are  almost 
invariably  of  a  grey  colour  is  an- 
other very  general  but-  erroneous 
impression.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  grey  is  a  very  common 
colour  in  districts  *  bordering  upon 
Arabia,  where  horses  of  pure  blood 
are  the  exceptddn  and  half-bred 
horses  common,  but  that  among  the 
genuine, Arabs  df  the  desert  greys 
are  not  so  frequently  found. 

Aleppo,  Hamah,.  Damascus, 
Baghdad,  and  Bussorah  have  been 
considered  the  marts  for  Arab 
horse's:  they  are  horse  markets  cer- 
tainly, and  to  some  extent  of  Arab 
horses ;  but  unless  under  casual  and 
exceptional  circumstances  the  true 
genuine  Arab  is  not  to  be  found  in 
those  places.  Turkey,  Egypt,  Irak 
(Turkish  Arabia),  and  even  Syria 
are' not  the  countries  in  which  to 
seek  for  true  Arab  horses,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  men  who  have  travelled 
from  Jaffh  to  Jerusalem,  from  thence 
through  Damascus  to  Beirut,  who 
supposed  themselves  to  have  seen 
more  Arab  horses  during  a  tour  of 
three  or  four  weeks  than  might  be 
seen  in  the  desert  (their  only  home) 
during  more  months. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  an  Arab 
horse  may  not  be  seen  in  Syria  and 
other  adjacent  districts  to  the  de- 
sert, but  there  are  other  horses  to 
be  found  in  such  places;  besides 
more  common  horses,  there  are  those 
which  are  well  described  as  Sorts 
of  Horses.  They  are  the  produce  by- 
Arab  sires  from  common  mares. 
They  are  the  children  of  horses,  but 
not  the  children  of  mares,  that  is 
emphatically  of  Arabian  mares. 
Strangers  would  take  these  horses 
for  Arabs ;  they  are  often  passed  for 
Arabs.    Besides  having  had'  con* 
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stent  opportunities  of  seeing  tihese 
'  sods  of  horses,'  we  saw  on  more 
than  one  occasion  stables  in  which 
large  numbers  of  this  class  of  horse 
had  been  collected  for  transport  to 
Egypt  $  and  certainly  worse-looking 
Arabs  have  been  seen  in  India,  and 
they  resembled  many  of  those  going 
under  the  name  of  Arabs  in 
Europe. 

The  Arabs  usually  seen  and 
known,  upon  inquiry,  if  anything 
can  be  ascertained  of  their  ante- 
cedents, appear  to  have  come  from 
surrounding  districts,  but  not  from 
Arabia  itself;  and  to  speak  plainly, 
every  horse  from  the  East,  that  is, 
from  countries  adjacent  to  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  Arabia,  is 
styled  an  Arabian,  and  every  out- 
cast is  called  an  Arab.  A  grey  or 
white  horse  from  the  East  with  a 
long  tail  is  the  accepted  type  of  the 
Arabian* 

Horses  have  been  obtained  for 
Europe,  and  also  for  India,  from 
Syria  and  from  Turkish  Arabia 
(Irak).  They  have  come-  from 
X>amaseus,  Beirut,  Gasa,  and 
Hamah,  and,  if  Arabs%  can  only 
have  been  obtained  secondhand, 
bnt  they  might  have  been  Town- 
bred  horses.  •  But  what  record  have 
we  of  authenticated  Arabians  having 
been  brought  direct  from  those 
tribes  of  the  interior  desert  who 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  outer 
world  ?  India  was  principally  sup- 
plied from  districts  on  the  farther 
or  eastern  side  of  the  desert,  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  between  Baghdad, 
Bussorah,  and  Koweit,  at  which 
latter  places  they  are  usually 
shipped.  Youatt,  in  mentioning 
that  these  were  obtained  from  the 
Montifeli  Arabs,  remarks  with 
great  truth  that  they  '  are  not  care- 
ful to  maintain  a  pure  breed.'  The 
MoniifiUh — not  Montifell — is  an 
exceedingly  large  tribe  of  Irak 
(Turkish  Arabia)  which  breed 
horses  to  a  great  extent,  but  they 
are  not  of  pare  Arabian  blood.- 
Constantinople  has  been  largely 


supplied  with  horses  from  this 
source,  especially  during  the  last 
few  years*  which  to  some  .extent 
may  have  affected  the  Indian  sup. 
ply.  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
Baghdad  horses  extolled  by  Euro- 
peanftt  and  these  are  the  horses 
bought  by  pashas  and  other  Turkish 
officials.  The  head  of  tbeMontifitsh, 
to  show  his  loyalty,  sent  presents  of 
horses  direct  to  the  Sultan.  We 
had  frequent  opportunities .  of  see- 
ing horses  of  this  district.  On  one 
occasion  we  saw  some  five-and- 
twenty  which  had  been  collected 
by  His  Excellency,  at  one  time 
Pasha  of  Baghdad,  which  were 
described  by  his  aide-de-camp  as 
of  '  la  plus  belle  race  i '  but  of  what 
race?  Of  that  he  was  ignorant. 
Although  His  Excellency's  horses 
were,  as  a  lot,  good  of  their  kind, 
they  were  very  different  from '  real 
Arabs;  and  on  comparing,  them 
with  those  of  the  Anezeh  their 
inferiority  was  conspicuous,  and 
their  history  could  easily  be  under- 
stood. The  Desert  Arabs  look 
upon  such  horses  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  They  were  very  nearly 
all  grey* 

In  Syria  there  are  fewer  Arab 
horses  to  be  found  now,  and  fewer 
of  Arab  blood  bred  by  townsmen, 
than  formerly;  this  is  partly  owing, 
as  we  were  informed,  to  the  fre- 
quent requisitions  made  upon  ihe 
people  for  horses  by  Turkish  offi- 
cials, but  we  think  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  tribes  of  Arabs  located 
in  the  desert  between  Syria  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  who  supplied 
Syria,  do  not  now  possess  so  many 
horses  as  formerly.  The  Arab 
tribes,  such  as  the  Mowali,  the  Beni 
Khalid,  the  Weldi,  Ferdoon,  Lehep, 
and  G-hes  tribes,  and  several  others 
of  more  or  less  note,  all  formerly 
possessed  horses  ;  but  owing  to  the 
emigrations  and  annual  migrations 
of  Arabs  from  Central  Arabia,  the 
former  tribes  have  lost  much  of 
their  pasture  grounds,  and  have 
been  driven  to  the  borders  of  Syria 
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on  the  one  hand  and  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  other,  and  do 
not  now  breed  any  great  number  of 
horses. 

The  Shammar  Arabs  divided 
into  four  great  tribes,  who  emigrated 
some  two  centuries  ago  from  Djebel 
Shammar,  in  Central  Arabia,  and, 
after  incessant  warfare  with  the 
tribes  before  mentioned,  for  posses- 
sion of  pasturage,  were  in  turn 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Anezeh, 
and  crossed  the  Euphrates  into 
Mesopotamia,  which  they  call  El 
Jezireh.  Their  horses  are  highly 
esteemed  at  Baghdad,  but  I  have 
heard  they  themselves  prefer  Anezeh 
horses  to  their  own,  whereas  the 
Anezeh  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Shammar  horses.  Although 
some  of  these  are  fine  animals,  and 
many  may  be  of  high  quality  and 
pure  blood,  those  which  came  under 
our  observation  were  certainly  in- 
ferior in  appearance,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we 
take  the  same  view  as  the  Anezeh, 
and  would  eschew  the  horse  of  El 
Jezireh. 

Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  from  Baghdad  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  horses  are  bred  in 
very  considerable  numbers,  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  India  has 
been  principally  supplied  from  this 
district:  such  horses  are  not 
genuine  Desert  Arabians,  but  it  is 
obvious  how,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, this  district  is  available  for 
India,  and  how  much  more  cer- 
tainly and  readily  the  trade  can  be 
supplied  from  thence  than  it  could 
be  from  the  deserts,  which  are 
difficult  of  access. 

In  Northern  Arabia  there  is  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  called  Aghali :  they 
have  camels,  but  no  horses;  the 
people  are  carriers  by  trade ;  they 
are  also  employed  by  merchants  or 
dealers  and  speculators  as  agents  to 
buy  horses  for  the  Indian  and  other 
markets.  They  visit  not  only  the 
Arab  tribes,  but  the  border  towns  of 
Syria  and  wherever  horses  of  Arab 


blood  may  be  found,  buying  colts, 
usually  not  over  two-and-a-half 
years  of  age ;  and  in  towns  where 
any  are  possessed  of  Arab  mares,  or 
supposed  Arab  mares,  or  mares  of 
good  blood,  the  young  stock  is 
often  arranged  for  by  the  Aghali 
beforehand,  and  in  some  instances 
the  whole  of  a  mare's  future  produce 
is  bespoken. 

We  went  over  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  desert,  and  visited 
several  of  these  tribes  of  Arabs  to 
inspect  their  horses.  Comparatively 
speaking,  we  saw  very  few  mares, 
the  numbers  being  insignificant  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tents. 
The  stallions  were,  almost  without 
exception,  Anezeh  horses:  some  of 
these  tribes  have  taken  partly  to 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  have  no 
longer  so  much  occasion  for  horses ; 
others,  such  as  the  Mowali,  allies  of 
the  Anezeh,  are  enabled  to  keep  np 
a  better  class  of  horse,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Anezeh  some* 
times  leave  behind,  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  Nejd,  mares  that  may 
be  lame  or  injured.  The  Mowali 
had  not  more  than  ten  first-class 
mares,  and  these,  Mamoud  Bey, 
the  Shaykh,  told  us,  were  Anezeh. 
We  saw  scarcely  any  young  stock, 
but  some  there  must  be,  of  course. 
Naturally  the  fillies  would  be  kept  ,* 
and  from  observations  we  were 
enabled  to  make,  and  from  other 
circumstances  in  support,  we  found 
good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
Aghali  would  obtain  young  colts, 
and  the  townsmen  stallions,  more 
readily  from  these  local  tribes  than 
from  the  wandering  Anezeh.  But 
in  such  high  esteem  are  the  horses 
of  the  Anezeh  universally  held, 
that  the  unscrupulous  do  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  that  name  upon 
others. 

On  the  borders  of  the  desert 
is  a  chain  of  villages,  containing* 
an  Arab  population,  who  pitch  their 
black  tents  outside,  and  may  at 
any  time  relinquish  these  villages 
and  return  to  the  desert;  some  of 
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these  people  still  keep  and  breed 
horses,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
the  Arab  horses  in  Syria  come  from 
them.  Although  there  may  be  a 
few  genuine  Anezeh  horses  in  Syria, 
besides  others  from  the  before  men- 
tioned tribes,  and  some  of  pure 
blood,  bred  in  Syrian  towns,  upon 
inquiry  we  hardly  found  one  whose 
history  and  antecedents  were  satis- 
factory. The  Syrians  generally 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
horses ;  it  is  astonishing  that  such 
a  people,  and  especially  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  professional  dealers, 
should  possess  so  little  information 
about  Arab  horses  and  their  breed- 
ing. The  Syrians  are  very  careless 
about  blood,  and  we  saw  enough 
of  their  system  of  horse-breeding, 
vitiated  in  the  extreme,  to  convince 
us  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in 
horses  bred  in  Syria  if  purity  of 
blood  be  the  object. 

The  townsman  is  often  prepared 
with  a  history  of  a  horse  he  may 
have  for  sale,  but  he  generally 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  any- 
one who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  various  strains  of  Arab 
blood  will  detect  his  ignorance 
after  very  few  questions  and  replies. 
The  Syrian  will  chop  and  change 
the  family,  and  speak  of  such  strains 
of  blood  or  give  such  a  combination 
of  names  as  either  have  no  existence, 
or  are  never  brought  into  conjunc- 
tion. Mohammed  ed  Duhee,  the 
renowned  shaykh  of  the  Weled  Ali, 
a  tribe  of  Anezeh  which,  during 
the  spring  of  the  year,  may  be  found 
in  the  desert  near  Damascus  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  us  about  his 
own  people  and  their  horses,  and  as 
to  what  horses  might  be  found  in 
Damascus,  said,  'Many  people  think 
the  Damascus  horses  handsomer 
than  the  desert  Arabian,  but  I 
would  not  give  five  pounds  for  any 
of  them,  and  I  cannot  answer  for 
their  mares ;  if  the  Damascenes  had 
the  best  blood  of  the  desert  they 
would  spoil  it ! '    They  who  prefer 
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the  Damascus  horses  would,  I  doubt 
not,  also  esteem  those  of  Baghdad 
more  than  the  desert  Arabian ;  and 
I  can  quite  believe  some  really  do, 
and  many  would,  prefer  horses  of 
mixed  blood  to  those  of  the  pure 
breed. 

Although  the  Arabian  horse 
belongs  to  Arabia  alone,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  you  have  only  to 
step  withm  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try and  find  horses  on  every  side. 
There  must  be,  and  are,  many 
parts  of  Arabia,  taking  the  whole 
peninsula  into  account,  in  which 
the  Arab  horse  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never  seen.  Although  of  Arabia, 
the  Arabian  horse  maybe  said  to 
belong  rather  to  certain  families  of 
the  desert  than  to  the  country  at 
large. 

It  would  appear  that,  compara- 
tively, there  are  very  few  horses 
among  the  resident  Wahabite 
population,  and  these  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  possession  of  the 
Shaykh  (Sultan,  King,  or  Ruler), 
members  of  the  Ibn  Sawood  family 
and  head  men  of  the  country;  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  horses  of 
the  Wahabees,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Ibn  Sawoods,  are  of  a  separate 
and  select  breed,  to  be  found  only 
in  the  Nejd  and  known  as  the  Nejd 
breed.  We  made  strict  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  whether  there  was  a 
separate  breed,  differing  from  the 
horses  of  the  Anezeh,  the  result 
of  which  tends  to  show  the  opinion 
to  be  altogether  a  mistake.  All  I 
have  consulted,  who  were  able  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  separate  or  dis- 
tinct breed  as  the  Nejd.  Nejd  is  a 
term  applied  to  a  very  wide  extent 
of  country,  the  limits  of  which  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  ideas  or 
fancies  of  different  people,  but  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  a  distinct 
breed  of  Arab  horses. 

Oar  ideas  of  Arabia  have  been 
formed  principally  by  the  divisions 
given  to  it  by  the  Romans,  who 
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knew,  perhaps,  even  leas  than  we 
do,  namely,  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia 
Petroa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  Now 
the  Arabians  never  in  the  least 
recognised  these  divisions,  and 
their  country  was  composed  of  the 
following  districts :  Yemen  (pro- 
bably the  first  settlement),  Hadra- 
mant,  Hedjaz,  Oman,  Hassa,  and 
Nejd,  the  latter  taking  in  every 
part  not  included  in  the  former  pro- 
vinces and  the  whole  of  the  desert 
to  the  north,  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  Arabia  Deserta. 
Some  include  the  Montifitsh  as  of 
the  Nejd,  and  their  horses,  as  well 
as  others  of  inferior  blood,  bred  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  towards 
Hillah  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
have  heard  described  loosely  by 
Townsmen  as  Nejd  horses.  This 
will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  The 
limits  of  Arabia  in  fact  are  usually 
made  too  confined  on  the  maps.  It 
does  in  reality  ran  up  far  north, 
and  is  not  cut  off  by  an  imaginary 
line  across  the  desert,  between  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates.  It  lies  .between 
12°  and  35°  or  360  N.L.  The 
Apostle  St.  Paul  went  out  from 
Damascus  and  says  he  went  into 
.Arabia :  he  left  Syria  behind  him 
when  he  left  Damascus.  Solomon 
built  Tadmor — where  ?  not  in  Syria, 
but  in  the  Wilderness,  that  is  the 
Desert,  and  as  a  resting  place  for  his 
caravans,  and  to  protect  them  from 
attacks  by  the  Arabs,  on  their  way 
across  the  Desert  from,  the  Eu- 
phrates to  Syria. .  At  the  present 
day  this  desert  land  has  no  other 
inhabitants  than  Arabs. 

Nejd  is  a  region  rather  difficult 
of .  definition,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed differentlv  by  varions  per- 
sons, who'  restrict  of  expand  its 
limits,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual notions.  N  eid,.  I  '  believe, 
Was  originally  intended  to  express 
every  part  of  Arabia  without,  settled 
inhabitants  north  of: .  2*0  or  2$° 
N.L.  It  r  me^ns  lqgh  land,  open 
land}  or  open  way  to  anigji  land; 
it  also  means  jtarticularly  Upper 


Arabia  in  distinction  to  Lower  or 
South  Arabia.  Its  limits  would 
necessarily  vary  from  circumstances 
and  at  different  periods  of  time  and 
history. 

In  this  sense,  which  I  think 
is  correct,  the  term  Nejd  might  be 
applied  to  an  Arab  horse,  not  to 
express  a  distinct  breed  of  Arabs, 
but  to  indicate  a  desert  horse 
in  distinction  to  such  as  might  be 
bred  by  settled  inhabitants;  and 
as  theAnezeh  are  the  chief  and  most 
important  people  of  the  Nejd,  their 
horses  would  be  essentially  Nejd 
horses,  although  the  term  would 
not  convey  so  select  and  special  a 
distinction  as  Anezeh ;  for  though 
the  horses  of  the  Anezeh  might  be 
termed  Nejd,  all  horses  of  the  Nejd 
would  not  be  Anezeh. 

I  surmise  that  the  Anezeh  still 
call  '  the  Nejd '  those  portions  of 
the  desert  over  which  they  for- 
merly roamed  before  they  com- 
menced their  more  extended  an- 
nual migration,  and  where  some 
of  their  families  remain.  The 
term  Nejd  horse  would,  however, 
be  a  very  unsafe  one  to  employ 
or  to  be  guided  by;  neither  is  the 
term  Desert  horse  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, for  it  would  include  the  horses 
of  local  tribes  and  other  Bedaween, 
which  are  not  held  in  the  same  high 
estimation  as  the  Anezeh  horse. 
.  The  Anezeh  Shaykhs,  who  are  all 
well  up  in  the  history  of  their 
family  and  race,  admit  that  the 
blood  of  the  horses  possessed  by  the 
Ibn  Sawoods  was  identical  with 
that  of  their  own,  but  state  that 
they  would  never  use  it  now,  as 
they  consider,  the  character  of  the 
horses  of  the  Wahabees  to  have  souk 
since  they  separated  themselves  and 
became  a  sect.  We  ;  were  also  in- 
formed on  very  good  authority,  that 
many  of  ;tfce  individual  honfes 
possessed. { by  the  Ibn  Sawoods 
were  not  bijed  .  by_thexn,  but  stre 
Anezeh  horses  obtained  torn  Abeir 
.nomadiq  brethren..  The  A&eeeh 
consider  also  that  the  tfreatarieta*  ^of 
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the  young  stock  among  the  Waha- 
bees  in  common  with  other  towns- 
men of  Arabia  and  Syria  prevents 
the  sterling  qualities  possessed  by 
their  own  horses  being  developed  : 
in  fact  the  Anezeh,  while  admitting 
the  identity  of  blood,  consider  the 
horses  of  the  Wahabees  as  degene- 
rate ;  and  Mahommed  ed  Duhee, 
Shaykh  of  the  Weled  AH,  distinctly 
stated,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Wahabees, 
that  the  best  Arabian  horses  are  to 
be  found  among  the  Weled  Ali, 
the  Ibn  Haddal,  and  the  Sebaa 
tribes  of  Anezeh,  and  nowhere  else 
in  the  aame  perfection.  We  under- 
stood that  the  Wahabees  seek  for 
Anezeh  horses,  but  the  Anezeh  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
of  the  Wahabees. 

The  following  short  sketch  shows 
the  connection  of  the  Wahabees 
with  the  Anezeh. 

Some  two  centuries  ago  there 
was  a  famine  in  Central  Arabia 
which  lasted  nine  years,  and  during 
that  period  there  was  no  grass. 
Junis,  Merie,  and  Yiahia,  the  three 
sons  of  Sultan  Hassan  Ibn  Serhan, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  the  Koriesh 
calied  Beni  Hellah,  accompanied  by 
their  uncle  Abu  Zeid  Ibn  Rizk, 
emigrated  with  their  families  into 
Egypt,  and  proceeded  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  (the  course 
taken  by  former  emigrations)  so 
far  as  to  Tunis.  Here  they  pros- 
pered, and  after  a  few  years  re- 
turned to  Arabia  and  induced 
Sultan  Hassan  and  a  great  number 
of  families  to  return  with  them  into 
Africa.  They  were  soon  found  to 
be  too  powerful  a  people  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  near  Tunis ;  Zenati 
Khalifeh,  the  Dey,  attacked  them, 
and  they  were  driven  farther  south, 
where  they  are  still  to  be  found,  and 
are  said  to  possess  three  thousand 
tents.  A  few  years  later,  pressed 
by  want  of  pasturage,  other  tribes 
r commenced  a  migration  to  the 
\north,  .  The '  Shammar,  who  took 
their  name  from  the  high  lands 


called  Djebel  Shammar,  were  the 
next  to  move,  and  eventually  pushed 
the  Arab  tribes  in  Northern  Arabia 
to  the  borders  of  Northern  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates.  Hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  Shammar,  the  Anezeh 
commenced  to  migrate :  they  were 
opposed  by  their  old  enemies  the 
Shammar,  but  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  across  the  Euphrates. 

The  migrations  of  the  Anezeh 
commenced  under  the  direction  of 
a  great  chief  of  the  name  of  Wayel 
and  of  the  surname  of  his  grand- 
father Anezeh  (the  Catcher  or 
Gazelle-catcher),  which  was  be- 
stowed  upon  him  on  account  of  his 
having  ridden  down  a  gazelle  on  his 
mare.  Wayel' s  only  son  was  named 
Anaaz.  Anaaz  had  three  sons, 
Bishir,  Medjiis,  and  Wahab.  Bishir 
had  two  sons,  Mefda  and  Sebaeh. 
The  Djelas  Anezeh,  it  is  said,  have 
derived  their  name  from  Medjiis, 
the  second  son  of  Anaaz ;  and 
Wahab,  the  third  son,  founded  the 
sect  of  Wahabees,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Ibn  Sawoods.  The 
Fedan  Anezeh  have  taken  their 
name  from  Mefda,  and  it  is  said 
the  confederation  of  the  Sebaa  tribes 
of  Anezeh  was  formed  by  Sebaeh, 
the  other  son  of  Bishir ;  the  name 
Sebaeh  being  perhaps  as  old  as  any 
in  Arabia. 

The  hills  running  across  the 
desert  from  Syria  to  the  Euphrates 
just  north  of  Tadmor  are  called  the 
Bisheri  Hills,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  favourite  camping 
•  grounds  of  the  Fedan  Anezeh.  The 
various  tribes  of  Anezeh  do  not  all 
follow  •  precisely  the  same  course. 
The  Sebaa  tribes,  although  very 
different  in  character  and  pursuits 
from  the  Fedan  Anezeh,  are  never- 
theless something  «  more  '  than 
allies.  The  Weled  Ali  and  the 
Roalla  Anezeh  now  spend  the 
summer  months  in  the  Haroun,' east 
of  Damascus,  and  in  Moah,  visiting 
the  districts  to  which  the  Shammar 
formerly  resorted  before  they  Were 
finally  driven  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
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For  a  long  time  the  Weled  Ali 
entirely  commanded  the  Hadj  or 
Pilgrim  route  from  Syria  to  Mecca ; 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  their 
troops  were  quite  unable  to  cope 
successfully  with  them,  and  even- 
tually paid  a  handsome  sum  to  the 
Shaykhs  to  keep  open  the  route  to 
Mecca,  and  to  protect  the  caravans. 
This  course  only  drove  the  tribe  to 
seek  for  fresh  fields  of  adventure  and 
enterprise,  and  it  was  the  Weled  Ali 
and  the  Beni  Sohor  who,  it  is  said, 
by  their  impetuous  charge  defeated 
the  French  troops  under  the  brave 
Kleber  at  the  battle  of  Mount 
Tabor,  and  drove  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  Acre.  The  men  of  the 
former  tribe  are  predatory  in  their 
habits,  and  have  the  character  of 
being  cruel  and  rapacious.  They 
often  have  fine  horses,  but  they 
seek  to  be  well* mounted  rather 
than  to  breed  largely.  The  tribe  is 
not  wealthy. 

The  Beni  Sohor  has  become 
almost  a  local  tribe,  and  is  looked 
down  upon  by  the  Djelas,  Sebaa, 
and  other  Anezeh.  The  Sebaa  and 
Djelas  are  very  wealthy ;  they  are 
not  freebooters — fight  only  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  rights; 
they  represent  the  exclusive  Arab 
life  from  time  immemorial.  They 
marry  generally  among  their  own 
people,  and  it  is  considered  de- 
rogatory for  an  Anezeh  girl  to 
marry  anyone  but  an  Anezeh. 
They  wander  all  over  the  desert, 
coming  north  after  the  spring  rains 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pasture, 
and  to  trade  with  the  border  towns. 
These  they  never  enter  nor  ap- 
proach nearer  than  some  three 
days'  march.  They  part  with 
camels  (of  which  they  have  im- 
mense herds)  and  wool,  and  buy 
barley  and  cloth,  but  never  offer 
their  horses  for  sale ;  these  are  not 
articles  of  traffic,  nor  would  an 
Anezeh  ever  take  or  send  a  horse 
for  sale.  As  the  pasture  fails  they 
move  on  round  the  circle  of  the 
desert,    and    when    the    chills    of 


autumn  set  in  return  to  the  south 
to  pass  the  winter. 

It  is  stated  by  Youatt  that 

There  are  now  three  varieties  of  Arabian 
hones :  the  Attechi,  or  inferior  breed,  on 
which  the  natives  set  little  value,  and 
which  are  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  the 
deserts;  the  Kadischi,  literally  horses  of 
an  unknown  race,  answering  to  our  half- 
bred  horses — a  mixed  breed;  and  the 
Kochlani,  horses  whose  genealogy,  accord- 
ing to  modern  exaggerated  accounts,  has 
been  cultivated  during  two  thousand  years. 
The  Kochlani  are  principally  reared  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  remote  deserts. 

Here  we  have  some  little  truth 
mixed  with  much  that  has  been 
misconceived,  or  wrongly  inter, 
preted,  and  this  I  have  found  to  be 
almost  invariably  the  case  in  all 
accounts  I  have  met  with  of  the 
Arabian  horse. 

Kadischi  and  Attechi  are  names 
unknown  with  reference  to  Arabian 
horses.  They  do  not  at  all  belong  to 
them,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  the 
terms  among  the  Bedaween  of  the 
Desert. 

Of  Attechi  we  could  learn  no- 
thing reliable.  A  few  suggested  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  reference  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  Persian  horse. 

Kadishis  Turkish,  and  means, 
firstly,  a  common  road  or  bat  horse ; 
secondly,  a  gelding,  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  are  geldings. 
The  term  Kadish  is  known  in  Syria, 
owing  to  the  intercourse  between 
the  Syrians  and  Turks,  and  is  em- 
ployed there  to  express  a  distinct 
difference  between  such  a  horse  and 
the  Arabian.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  thus,  '  Tour  horse 
is  no  better  thorn  a  Kadish*  Be- 
sides the  Kadischi,  are  to  be  found 
in  Syria  the  l  sons  of  horses^  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  explained. 
The  words  Kadischi  and  Attechi 
having  been  mistaken  by  Europeans, 
and  supposed  to  define  breeds  of 
Arab  horses,  we  may  infer  that  many 
such  horses  of  inferior  breed  had 
been  accepted  as  Arabs;  of  this 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  any 
horse  supposed  to  be  an  Arabian, 
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-without  his' family  is  known — for 
every  Arabian  horse  among  the 
Bedaween  of  the  Desert  has  a  pedi- 
gree— ought  to  be  classed  as  a  Ka- 
dish  only.  It  is  the  fact  that  in- 
ferior-bred  horses  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  Arabs  that  has  brought 
the  Arab  into  disrepute.  It  is 
because  the  genuine  Arabian  has 
not  been  sought  for  in  the  desert 
that  we  have  never  known  the  full 
value  of  his  blood,  nor  have  been 
able  to  fully  appreciate  him. 

The  term  Kochlani  is,  I  under- 
stand, Persian,  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  It  must  be  identical  with 
Keheilan,  only  corrupted  in  an 
extraordinary  fashion.  Keheilan  is 
the  term  or  name  for  the  pure- 
bred Arabian  horse.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific as  well  as  a  generic  name; 
generic  as  indicating  his  origin, 
specific  as  distinguishing  him 
now  from  all  other  kinds.  Every 
Arabian  horse  is  and  must  be  Ke- 
heilan, no  matter  to  what  especial 
family  or  branch  he  may  belong. 
Therefore  it  is  a  very  safe  expres- 
sion for  anyone  to  use  who  knows 
nothing  of  his  horse,  but  fancies,  or 
wishes  to  believe,  he  has  an  Arabian. 
Keheilan  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  Kohl  (antimony):  used 
as  an  adjective  it  becomes  Kohlan, 
and  as  applied  to  the  horse  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  of  pure  Arab 
blood;  a  diminutive  from  Kohlan 
is  Keheilan,  the  term  under  con- 
sideration. The  peculiar  dark  blue 
or  black  skin  of  the  Arabian  horse, 
to  be  seen  generally  through  the 
hair  all  over  the  body,  but  of  course 
particularly  conspicuous  round  the 
eyes,  which  gives  to  the  countenance 
of  the  horse  the  appearance  of 
having  been  painted  with  antimony 
as  is  the  custom  with  Arab  women, 
was  doubtless  the  reason  for  calling 
him  Keheilan.  Indeed,  the  whole 
face,  muzzle,  and  sometimes  the  ears 
of  the  horse  are  almost  denuded  of 
hair. 

The  Arabian  is  also  called  'the 
Swallower  of  the  Ground.'    Faras 


is  the  Arabic  for  mare ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  word  Efteras,  which  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  swallowing. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  the  same 
expression,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  is  used  in  the  description  of 
the  horse:  'He  swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.' 
It  will  be  well  to  remark  here 
the  Bedaween  usually  employ  the 
feminine  name  Faras  in  speaking 
of  their  horses  generally,  as  among 
us  the  male  term  Horse  is  used  to 
express  both  horses  and  mares. 
The  Arabic  for  horse  is  Hisan,  de- 
rived from  the  word  Tahassau,  sig- 
nifying assault  or  attack.  Put 
these  two  terms  together,  the  mare 
as  devouring  and  the  horse  as 
attacking,  and  they  represent  the 
account  in  the  Bible,  which  com- 
bines  the  two  attributes  in  one  ex- 
pression. 

Keheilan,  therefore,  not  Nejd,  is 
the  name  of  the  true  Arabian  horse. 
In  the  deserts  of  Nejd  was  his 
original  home:  he  was  Johtanic 
before  he  was  known  to  the  Ish- 
maelites,  and  the  latter  did  not 
become  possessed  of  the  horse  until 
their  amalgamation  with  the  Joh- 
tanic Arabs ;  both  were  alike  children 
of  Eber,  and  the  Bedaween  trace 
their  origin  from  both  these  sources 
of  the  Shenutic  family.  An  Arab  le- 
gend favours  this  view.  It  states  that 
after  Ishmael  had  left  his  father's 
tent,  when  bemoaning  his  hard  lot 
and  barren  heritage,  he  was  com- 
forted by  the  assurance  that  the 
greatest  treasure  was  reserved  for 
him :  he  departed  to  a  place  called 
Adjiad,  said  to  be  near  Mecca,  with- 
out  at  all  knowing  what  it  was  to 
be.  There  Ishmael  saw  a  Keheilan, 
mounted  him,  and  discovered  the 
treasure.  When  the  Ishmaelites  and 
Johtanites  became  one  people,  which 
first  took  place  in  El  Hedjaz,  this 
story  not  only  had  its  fulfilment, 
but  was  probably  then  invented. 

From  Central  Arabia  the  horse 
has  gone  forth  from  time  to  time  into 
other  districts,  establishing  his  race 
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or  renewing  it.  It  is  not  purposed 
to  notice  all  the  emigrations  that 
have  taken  place,  and  allusion  has 
only  been  made  to  such  as  bear 
upon  our  subject.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  movements  of 
Anezeh  tribes  are  the  latest  migra- 
tions, not  emigrations,  from  Central 
Arabia.  They  are  the  chief  of  all 
nomadic  Arabs,  and  may  be  said  to 
command  the  desert.  With  them, 
in  short,  the  Keheilan  is  to  be  found 
in  his  highest  form,  and  Anezeh 
horses  might  be  described  as  the 
choicest  of  Nejd. 

There  are  five  great  families  of 
the  Arabian  horse,  usually  styled 
Keheilan,  Seglawee,  Abeyan,  Had- 
ban,  and  Hamdami,  called  collec- 
tively 'El  Khamseh.'  A  popular 
report  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
desert  is  that  each  family  has  been 
derived  from  one  of  five  mares  of 
the  Prophet.  There  are  some  who, 
without  having  any  precise  know- 
ledge of  El  Khamseh,  have  adopted 
the  theory-  of  five  distinct  breeds  of 
Arabian  horses,  and  whose  history, 
if  not  origin,  they  suppose  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  era 
of  Mohammed. 

Ali,  the  fourth  Khalif  at  Baghdad, 
wrote  some  account  of  the  Arabian 
horse,  and  gave  the  names  of  Ma- 
homed's mares,  and  says  the  first 
he  possessed*  was  called  Sekb  (or 
The  Pouring  Out),  and  was  bought 
from  a  man  of  the  Fezara  tribe. 
The  second,  Murtadjez,  was  bought 
from  a  Bedawee ;  the  third,  Lizez, was 
a  gift.  The  fourth,  El  Zarb  (The 
Portion),  was  given  to  the  Prophet 
by  Farwah  el  Hussein ;  the  fifth, 
El  Haif  (The  Coverlet),  was  a  gift 
from  Banian  Ibn  Abey  el  Bara 
Latez  ;  the  sixth,  Subbah  (The 
Rosary),  was  bought  from  a  Be- 
dawee of  Djahnia;  the  seventh, 
El  Wert  (The  Rose),  was  given  by 
Tamen  el  Dahree. 

A  gentleman  of  Arab  descent, 
whose  acquaintance  we  subsequently 
made,  by  name  Djahery  Zadah  Mo- 
hammed  Ali,  published  a  short  ac- 


count of  the  Arabian  horse  accom- 
panied with  a  chart  of  genealogies. , 
He  quotes  Ali,  the  fourth  Khalif, 
and  says  from  the  above-named 
seven  mares,  and  from  others  which 
also  belonged  to  the  Prophet,  he 
selected  five,  which  he  called  the  . 
five  Keheilets.  He  blessed  them, 
and  they  became  the  mothers  of  the 
best  strains  in  the  desert,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  her  subse- 
quent owner.  Our  Arab  friend 
gives  a  subsequent  list  of  twenty-  . 
one  names,  apparently  as  imme- 
diate descendants  from  some  or 
all  of  the  five  Keheilets,  and  pro-  v 
ceeds  to  state  that  from  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  five  Keheilets 
(or  five  Arabian  mares)  came  the 
Keheilet  Adjuz  (or  the  Arabian 
mare  of  the  old  woman),  and  from 
her,  he  says,  are  descended  the 
families  which  are  comprised  in  £1 
Khamseh  (The  Five),  and  further 
states  '  this  blood  is  the  best  to  be 
depended  upon  in  the  desert. '  There 
are  apparently  discrepancies  in  the 
account  given  by  Djahery  Zadah 
Mohammed  Ali,  but  there  are  in- 
deed few  besides  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  desert  who 
have  a  thorough  or  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabian  horse  and  his 
history. 

Mahomed  possibly  knew  very 
little  and  may  have  cared  less  about 
horses,  but  it  can  be  easily  under- 
stood how  his  immediate  followers 
would  be  ready  to  attribute  any 
event  of  importance  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Prophet, 
after  his  prolonged  struggle  with 
the  Koreish,  wishing  to  conciliate 
the  great  tribes  of  the  desert, 
knowing  how  highly  they  esteemed 
their  horses,  and  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  five  strains  of  blood, 
considered  it  wise  to  pronounce  a 
benediction  upon  them. 

In  the  desert  among  the  Anezeh 
we  did  not  hear  anything  of  Ma- 
homed's mares,  and  the  era  of 
El  Khamseh  is  dated  back  many 
centuries  before  that  time. 
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El  Khamseh  exists,  however;  and 
the  families  and  the  varieties  of 
eaten*  are  well  known  to  every 
Aneaab,  if  not  to  every  Bedawee  of 
the  desert.  The  story  of  the  Ke- 
heilet Adjnz  (the  old  woman's 
mure),  although  it  may  have  many 
versions  among  outsiders,  is  in  the 
desert  related  with  hardly  any  varia- 
tions t  the  main  features  are  always 
the  same.     The  story  is  as  follows : 

An  Arabof  Central  Arabia,  having 
refused  his  danghter  in  marriage  to 
a  Shammar  Arab,  the  latter  carried' 
off  the  girl :  the  father  pursued 
and1  came  up  with  them ;  he  even- 
tually consented  to  the  marriage, 
but  being  unable  at  the  moment  to 
give  the  requisite  dower,  he  was  in 
turn  obliged  to  flee,  pursued  by  the 
suitor  and  his  friends.  When  he 
had  placed  a  sufficient  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  pursuers,  he 
stopped  to  rest,  and  his  mare  gave 
birth  to  a  filly  foal ;  this  he  left  in 
charge  of  an  old  woman  wlfile  he 
pursued  his  journey.  The  filly  be- 
came a  very  distinguished  mare, 
and  was  called  Keheilet  Adjuz,  in 
commemoration  of  her  having  been 
brought  up  by  the  old  woman. 

Whether  El  Khamseh  be  com- 
posed of  families  all  of  which  have 
descended  from  the  Keheilet  Ad- 
juz, or  that  some  of  the  lines  are 
of  collateral  descent  with  hers,  is 
not  of  so  much  importance;  the  one 
great  fact  to  be  understood  is  that 
they  are  all  Keheilan :  this  we  were 
enabled  to  ascertain  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  as  the  generic  name 
Keheilan  is  not  usually  applied  to 
any  strain  but  the  direct  one  from 
the  Keheilet-Adjuz,  the  uniniti- 
ated have  come  to  look  upon  the 
others  as  breeds  distinct  from  the 
Keheilan  and  unconnected  with  the 
Keheilet-Adjuz.  But  you  might 
properly  say  Keheilan- Seglawee  or 
Keheilan- Abeyan.  When  a  strain 
has  become  fully  established  the 
original  family  name  ceases  to  be 
used,  although  among  the  Arabs  it 
is  always  understood. 


We  had  been  led  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  five  families  were 
all  Keheilan '  by  several  little  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  a  close 
study  of  the  subject,  and  we  took 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  one 
Ahmed  Abu  Sams,  an  Arab,  well 
informed  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Desert  and  the  history  of 
the  tribes  and  horses,  to  put  to  him 
the  following  question:  'Whether 
there  had  not  been  a  time  when 
the  Abeyan  Sherrack  was  Kehei- 
lan?' Abu  Salus  expressed  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  on  ihe  subject,  and  at  once 
said,  'The  Abeyan  is  most  surely 
Keheilan .'  When  askedby  others  pre- 
sent derisively  if  the  Seglawee  and 
the  other  •  families  of  El  Khamseh 
were  also  Keheilan,  Abu  Salus 
said,  'Certainly;  they  are  all  K*- 
hettan.1  We  made  a  point  of  put- 
ting this  question  to  the  Anezeh 
and  other  Bedaween  Shaykhs,  and 
invariably  received  the  same  answer : 
4  They  are  all  Keheilan / ' 
.  It  is  as  essential  with  the  true 
Arabs  that  a  horse  should  be  of  El, 
Khamseh  as  it  is  for  an  English 
horse  to  be  in  the  Stud-book  before 
it  can  be  considered  thorough-bred. 
There  is  more  in  the  matter  than  is 
generally  known — more  than  we 
were  able  to  gather;  but  we  learnt 
sufficient  to  show  how  little  it  was 
understood,  how  inaccurate  and 
how  full  of  misconceptions  the  ac- 
counts were  we  had  previously  re- 
ceived. 

Even  among  the  Anezeh  tribes 
you  will  not  always  have  the  fami- 
lies of  El  Khamseh  described  by 
the  same  names,  but  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  in  this.  The 
names  of  Keheilet-Adjuz,  Seg- 
lawee, and  Abeyan  are  always 
placed.  The  Hadban  and  Hamdami 
are  frequently  transposed,  and  the 
Djelfan  is  put  as  a  family  by  some 
instead  of  a  strain.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  whether  El 
Khamseh  be  composed  of  families 
of  Keheilan  collateral  with  that  of 
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the  Keheilet-Adjuz,  or  that  four 
have  sprung  from  her,  thus  making 
the  five,  or  that  she  as  the  founder 
stands  alone,  and  five  have  really 
been  derived  from  her,  El  Khamseh 
does  contain  every  line  of  authen- 
ticated blood,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  names  of  'strains  are 
substituted  for  those  of  the  families 
from  which  they  were  derived. 
Now,  although  the  Seglawee  is  in- 
variably placed  as  a  separate 
Keheilan  family  in  El  Khamseh, 
it  is  really  a  strain  of  the  Keheilet- 
Adjuz.  Suleyman  Ibn  Mirshid, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  accurate 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Anezeh  Shaykhs,  and  thoroughly 
well  informed  in  all  details  of  Arab 
blood  and  descent,  distinctly  assured 
us  of  this.  Moreover,  he  places 
the  Abu  Arkub  Sweha — which, 
as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  is  an 
offshoot  from  a  strain  of  Keheilet 
Adjuz — among  the  five  families  in 
the  stead  of  the  Hamdami.      We 


believe  that  the  Abeyan  family  is 
also,  like  the  Seglawee,  from  the  Ke- 
heilet Adjuz,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Maneghi  and 
Djelfau  are  families,  and  not  strains. 

Although  only  among  the  Anezeh. 
tribes  may  be  found  those  who 
thoroughly  know  and  understand 
El  Khamseh,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  strains  of  blood  contained 
therein  and  the  relative  value  of 
each  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any- 
one in  search  of  true  Arabian 
horses :  it  is  the  very  A  B  C  of  the 
subject. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  com- 
plete, and,  it  is  believed,  also  accu- 
rate roll  of  the  principal  strains  con- 
tained in  El  Khamseh.  There  are 
some  other  names  of  which  we  heard, 
but  as  we  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand whether  they  were  strains  of 
less  note  in  El  Khamseh  or  were 
really  collateral  lines  of  Keheilan, 
which  may  still  exist,  these  do  not* 
appear. 


El  Khamseh  (( The  Five ')  contains  the  following  families  and  strains  r 


Keheilet  Adjuz. 

Heife 

Homad 

Abu  Soars 

Haioodj 

El  Esheir 

Abuh 

Kroosh 

Djahare 
Mohid 

Shalua 

Nowag 

Haraka 

Tamri 

Zeaeda 

Hedeli 

Kinian 

Djaizi 

Es  Shaiah 

El  Musan 

Abu  Aarif 

Ed  Denais 

Hoowaha 

Abu  Djunub 

f  Dahman  Abu  Amr 

Moyel 

J  Dahman  Shawan 

Dahara 

1  Dahman  Moodjil 

Dabian 

L  Dahman  Khomais 

El  Ghazala 

fAbu  Arkub 

Shenin 

<  Abu  Arkub  Sweha 

Anzeh  ed  Derwish 

I  Abu  Arkub  el  Hadab 

Has  el  Fedawi 

fRishan  Sherabe 
\Rishan  Ardjasbi 

Djenab  el  Tair 

Rodaa 

fRabdanelSheb 

Hrmaer 

<  Rabdan  Moshedjed 

Mendil. 

L  Rabdan  Zeliah 

The  Seglawee  Family. 

Seglawee  Djedran 
Seglawee  Obeiri 

Seglawee  S'Haifeh 

Seglawee  ibn  S'beni 

{ 


Maai^ja  Homad 
Wadnam  Hanan 

{Twaissan  el  Kami 
Twaissan  Eyat 
'Milliah 
Milliah  Sharban 
Milliah  Taboor 

{Sodan  Togan 
Sodan  Hohab 
{Shwaiman  Sebah 
Shwaiman  Dale  es  Hatayne> 
Shwaiman  Zehah 
(Maneghi  Hedrudj 
Maneghi  Slalge 
Maneghi  ibn  S'beyl 
Maneghi  Sodlah 
f  Djelfan  Stam  el  Bulad 
\DjelfanDahwah 
fKebeishan  el  Mushat 
\  Kebeishan  el  Chakmah 

{Sunhan  el  Kommaja 
Sumhan  es  Hafyh. 


Seglawee  el  Abd 
Seglawee  Najema  Sabeh. 
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Abeyan  Sherrack 
Abeyan  Libdeh 
Abeyan  Harreish 
Abeyan  Zohaine 


Hadban  Enzehi 
Hadban  el  Fart 


The  Abeyan  Family. 

Abeyan  Fedeha^ 
Abeyan  Munaidjezi 
Abeyan  Roadjieh 
Abeyan  Obeideh 

The  Hadban  Family. 

Hadban  Mushuitib 
Hadban  Ghafil 


Abeyan  Tamhur 
Abeyan  Djulam 
Abeyan  Khariash 
Abeyan  Hernia. 


Hadban  En  Zaite. 


The  Hamdami  Family. 
Hamdami  Simri  Hamdami  Bjafel. 


Some  of  these  strains  are  held  in 
greater  or  less  esteem  by  different 
tribes  of  Anezeh,  but  all  equally 
value  the  Keheilan  Adjuz  family  in 
direct  descent;  there  is  nothing 
to  surpass  it.  A  family  of  the 
name  of  Ed  Denais  possesses  a 
strain  which  is  most  highly  es- 
teemed ;  the  names  of  the  various 
strains  either  mark  events  that 
made  some  horse  or  mare  famous, 
or  were  the  names  of  owners,  or 
explained  certain  qualities  possessed 
by  the  original  animals  to  which 
these  names  were  given.  Horses 
of  the  Heife  strain  are  to  be 
found  principally  among  the  Fedan 
Anezeh.  Kroosh  means  arrow;  it 
is  a  rare,  but  much  esteemed 
variety. 

El  Esheir  means  *  of  the  tribe ;' 
so  called  from  a  custom,  that  should 
mares  of  this  family  be  taken  by 
Arabs  of  one  tribe  from  another, 
one  mare  is  always  left. 

The  No  wag  strain  is  very  highly 
esteemed  ;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
familv  of  Debbe  in  the  Gumassa 
and  Abadat  tribes  of  the  Sebaa  is 
most  highly  prized. 

Tamri,  or  'the  Palm  Tree,'  is 
one  of  the  finest  strains,  and  horses 
of  this  family  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Hedeli  is  not  a  common,  and  is  a 
very  good  strain,  but  is  not  equally 
esteemed  by  all  Anezeh.  The 
Hrissa  Anezeh  possess  and  esteem 
it. 

Abu  Djunub  (the  Father  of 
Flanks)  is  very  generally  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Dabian  (or  the  Stag)  was  con- 


sidered a  strain  famous  for  speed 
and  stoutness.  I  believe  it  to  be 
very  rare. 

Anzeh  ed  Derwish,  or,  'The  Der- 
wish's  Goat.'  This  strain  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  an  incident 
connected  with  the  following  Arab 
legend,  which  records  the  disco- 
very of  the  coffee  plant.  A  der- 
wish, or  hermit,  had  retired  to 
the  desert  to  indulge  his  love  of 
solitude :  his  only  companion  was  a 
goat.  The  privation  which  the 
Derwish  and  his  goat  suffered  had 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  prostra- 
tion, when,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Derwish,  his  goat  returned  to  him, 
after  a  short  absence,  with  playful 
gambols,  and  every  expression  of 
pleasure.  The  goat  left  him  the 
next  day,  and  on  her  return  was  as 
frolicsome  as  the  day  before.  The 
Derwish  determined  to  follow  her, 
to  watch  her  movements,  and  dis- 
covered her  eating  berries.  He- 
collected  some,  and  tried  them  as 
food,  and  found  that  they  had  the 
same  exhilarating  effect  upon  him- 
self. He  collected  a  quantity  of 
the  berries,  and  took  them  to  the* 
nearest  town ;  some  ingenious  per- 
son found  out  the  process  of  roasting, 
grinding,  and  producing  the  much- 
esteemed  beverage  known  as  coffee, 
and  the  plant  became  an  object  of 
culture.  A  Keheilet,  of  remark- 
able qualities,  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  prancing  and  exhibiting 
the  antics  of  a  goat,  and  was  called 
Anzeh  ed  Derwish,  after  the  famous 
discoverer  of  coffee,  and  her  produce 
has  ever  since  borne  that  name. 

Ras-el-Fedawa  (or  Strong  head) 
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is  a  good  strain.  The  Darley  Ara- 
bian, we  heard,  was  of  this  family, 
and  he  was  obtained  very  shortly 
after  the  Anezeh  commenced  their 
annual  migrations  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  desert  for  fresh  pas- 
turage during  the  summer  months. 

The  Haloodj  is  a  strain  highly 
thought  of,  and  the  horses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  stout.  It  is  said 
to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the1  Roalla  tribeJ  A  mare  of 
this  strain  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  by  Djedan  ibn  Mehaid, 
Shay kh  of  the  Fedan,  for  200*  sheep 
and  to  camels,  equivalent  to  250I.  • 
or  300*?.  The  Fedan  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  horses,  as  they  use 
more  than  they  breed. ' 

Dahman  abu  Amr  would  appear 
to  be  a  rising  family,  and  is  evi- 
dently highly  esteemed.  Maneghi 
Hedrudj  is  generally  considered  as 
a  very  good;  without  being  a  very 
striking  family.  Maneghi  is  said 
literally  to  mean  long-necked ;  but 
in  this  case  it  might  have  indicated 
'  large-sized/  in  the  same  way  that 
'  Anakim  '  implied  a  race  of  giants, 
without,  I  expect,  any  peculiar 
length  of  neck.  Horses  of  this 
strain  are  numerous  in  the  desert, 
and  we  did  not  notice  any  peculiar 
length  of  neck*  The  name  was  pro- 
bably given  to  a  horse  of  rather  un- 
usual size,  for  the  Maneghi  cannot  be 
said  to  be  invariably  bigger  horses 
than  those  of  other  families.  Those  ■ 
in  the  family  of  Ibn  S'beyl  have  the 
first  reputation,  and,  undoubtedly, 
there  are  some  very  fine  horses  of 
this  strain  or  family. 

Abu  Arkub,  or  '  The  Father  of 
Hooks  * '  this  name  is  derived  from 
the  following  incident.  A  Bedawee 
(whose  mare  had  a  foal  running 
by  her  -  side)  being  pursued,  he 
thought  his  mare  would  not  do 
her  best  out  of  consideration  for 
her  foal  He  struck  at  the  foal 
with  his  lance,  and  it  fell  back 
disabled ;  but  when  the  Arab 
stopped  his  mare,  the  foal  shortly  ■ 
made  its  appearance,  and  although 


it  had  been  wounded  in  the  hocks, 
it  had  made  such  good  play  that 
it  was  called  the  father,  or  pos- 
sessor, of  good  hocks.  It  is  a  strain 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  that 
of  Abu  Arkub  Sweha  is  prized  by 
Suleyman  ibn  Mirshid  beyond  any 
other;  and  is  placed  by  him  among 
the  Khaxnseh  as  a  family  instead  of 
the  HamdamL 

The  Djelfan  is  much  esteemed  by 
many.  Horses  of  this  'blood  are 
frequently  to  be  met  within  Da* 
mascus  and  other  adjacent  parts  of 
Syria.  They  are  large  and  strong,  « 
but,  to  our  mind,  do  not  present 
the  highest  form  of  the  Arabian 
horse.  Some  describe  the  Djefkns- 
as  having  good  heads  and  plainer 
quarters  than  usual  among  Arabs. 
We  thought,  among  those  we  saw, 
the  heads  were  fair,  and  we  saw 
some*  with  fine  quarters.  We^  no- 
ticed sometimes  good  middle  pieces 
and  long  shoulders ;  but  upon  com* 
paring  notes  on  these  points,  they 
were  more  conspicuous  in  the  in- 
dividual animals,  because  their 
general  appearance  was  not  so 
blood-like  or  so  perfect;  but  I 
would  not  say  this  is  invariably  the 
case.  We  did  not  see  many  among 
the  Sebaa  Anezeh. 

The  variety  called  Stam  el  Bulad, 
or  The  Sinews  of  Steel,  is  the  most 
esteemed.  We  saw  a  black  Djelfan 
Stam  el  Bulad  carrying  sixteen  or 
seventeen  stone  long  marches  day 
after  day,  and  jumping  about  like  an 
Anzeh  ed  Derwish.  This  horse  had 
a  fair  head  only  ;  the  neck  was  not 
handsome ;  the  shoulders  very  long 
and  sloping ;  the  barrel  very  good ; 
quarters  rather  plain. .  I  frequently 
rode  this  horse.  You  appeared  to 
sit  far  back  on  him,  and  had  plenty 
before  you,  as  hunting-men  say ;  and 
although  he  appeared  U>>  gel  away, 
he  had  no  great  speed.  I  once  rode 
him  out  against  a  two-year-old  filly 
of  Arab  blood  on  both  sides,  but 
Syrian  bred,  with  a  light  weight 
up,  and  the  Djelfan  beat  her;  but 
when  on  another  occasion,  he  was 
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ridden  out  agaiiiBt  a  Seglawee 
Obeiri  of  no  particular  merit  he 
was  altogether  outpaced. 

Of  the  Milliah  we  saw  but  few, ' 
and  they  were  very  good ; ;  perhaps 
one  was  the  best  horse  we  saw. 

The  Seglawee  family,  or,  correctly 
speaking,  Strom,  ranks  very  high; 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strain  of  Seglawee  Djedran.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all  as  first-rate, 
and  some  place  it  first  and  before 
everything  else. 

The   history    of   this  family  is 
as  follows :  Djedran  was  the  name 
of    a     distinguished     Arab     who 
lived     many    centuries    ago,    and 
who  had  three  Seglawieh  mares. 
One    took     her     owner's     name, 
and,  through  the   course  of  many 
centuries,  horses  and  mares  of  this 
strain  have  ever  been    prized  for 
their  combined  speed  and  stoutness. 
The  second  mare  was  either  known, 
or   was    supposed,    to    have  been 
covered  accidentally  by  a  horse  of 
an  inferior  strain  (not  by  a  horse  of 
impure   blood).       Djedran    would 
have   killed  her,   but  his  brother 
begged  her  life,  and  she  was  given 
to  him  by  Djedran  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  mare  and 
her  produce  should  bear  the  bro- 
ther's name  Obeih,  and  not  that  of 
Djedran.    The  third  mare,  Djedran 
gave  or  left  to  his  slave,  and  she  was 
called  the  Seglawieh  el  Abd,  or,  the 
Seglawieh  mare  of  the  Slave.     The 
prejudice  caused  by  the  incident  re- 
lated in  the   history  of  Seglawee 
Obeiri  strain,  and  which  has  caused 
it  to    be    looked  upon   in    a  less 
favourable  light  by  many  to  this 
day,  does  not,  however,  exist  in  all 
tribes,  at   all  events  to  the  same 
extent.  The  local  tribes  of  Northern 
Arabia    very    generally   accept    it 
equally  with  the  other  strains,  and 
even  Mahommed  ed  Duhee,  Shaykh 
of  the  Weled  Ali,  told  us  there  could 
not  be  any  more  difference  between 
the  Djedran  and  the  Obeiri  strains 
than  between  the  produce  of  two 
sisters,  and  I  expect  this  feeling  is 


very  general  among  the  Weled  Ali,  • 
Roalla,  and  other  Anesseh.  The 
Sebaa  tribes,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways prefer  the  Seglawee  Djedran, 
and  the  El  Abd  is  considered  by 
them  better  than  the  Obeiri. 

The  Seglawee  family  must  De- 
classed thus — first,  the  Djedran; 
secondly,  El  Abd ;  thirdly,  the 
Obeiri.  Few  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  S'Haifeh.  The 
strain  of  Ibn  S'Beniis  not  esteem- 
ed, because  the  strain  belonging 
to  that  family  had  been  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Anezeh  for  some  forty 
years ;  nor  is  the  Najema  Sabeh 
(or  Morning  Star),  as  a  draw*,  very 
highly  prized.  This  name  was  first 
given  to  a  black  Seglawieh  (mare) 
with  a  star  on  her  f  oreheacL 

A  family  in  the  Gumassa  tribe 
of  Sebaa  Anezeh,  by  name  Ibn 
Nederi,  possesses  a  select  strain  of 
the  Seglawee  Djedran,  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  more 
highly  prized  in  the  desert  than  a 
Seglawee  Djedran  horse  or  mare  of 
Ibn  Nederi  family. 

Of  the  Abeyan  family  that  with 
the  name  Sherrack  is  the  most 
thought  of.  The  horses  and  mares 
of  this  family  are  often  remarkable 
for  beauty,  and  are  thought  to 
possess  very  high  speed.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word  Aba  (a  cloak).  A  man  being 
pursued,  loosed  his  cloak  from  Ins 
shoulders,  to  rid  his  mare  of  what 
he  thought  might  be  some  im- 
pediment ;  when  he  stopped,  he 
found  it  had  been  caught  by  her 
tail,  which  she  carried  very  high. 

Of  the  Hadban  family,  theEnzehi 
and  El  Pert  strains  are  said  to  be 
the  first. 

We  heard  of  two  strains  only  of 
the  Hamdami,  and  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Simri  is  counted  the 
superior. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
five  families  are  kept  absolutely 
distinct.  Although  the  owner  of  a 
Seglawieh  Djedraneh  of  Ibn  Nederi 
would  like  to  mate  her  with  a  horse 
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of  the  same  strain,  and  would  often 
ride  long  distances  to  obtain   his 
object,    it   would    not    always   be 
possible,  and  then  a  Heddud  of  some 
other  highly  esteemed  strain  would 
be  selected.    Heddud  really  means 
' seed    horse,'   but     it     implies    a 
selected  or  approved  stallion   of  a 
favourite  family,  and  no  first-class 
mare  would  be  mated  with  a  horse 
which  was  not  thus  Heddud.  When 
we  were  staving  in  the  camp  of  the 
Sebaa,  two  instances,  showing  how 
tenacious     and     scrupulous     this 
people  is  with  regard  to  the  blood 
of  their  horses,   came   under  our 
immediate    notice,  which   confirm 
the  history  of  the  Obeiri  strain  of 
the  Seglawee  family,  and  will  ex- 
plain the  feeling   that  still  exists 
after  the  lapse  of  very  many  cen- 
turies.   We  examined  a  bay  mare  of 
a  favourite  strain  and   fine  form ; 
but  Suleyman  Ibn  Mirahid  told  us 
privately  not  to  think  of  the  mare, 
as,  although  he  con  Id  not  positively 
assert  it,  there  existed  a  suspicion 
that  she  had  suffered  a  mishap  like 
the  original  Seglawieh  Obieri.     We 
saw  the  dam  and  a  brother  of  this 
mare,  and  both  were  very  fine.    The 
other  instance  was  a  feeling  of  preju- 
dice against  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing fillies  we  saw  at  all.     Suleyman 
said  he  could  not  warrant  her,  as 
she  was  bred  in  another  tribe,  who 
would  not  reveal  the  blood  of  her 
sire.     Her  dam  was  a  Roalla  mare 
renowned  for  her  speed.    The  Sebaa 
had  tried  to  get  her,  but  without 
success;   but  they  eventually  got 
hold  of  her  last  or  only  filly,  the 
one  we  are  discussing,  and  hope,  I 
presume,   that  in  time  some  for- 
tunate circumstance  will  reveal  the 
breeding  of  the  sire. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  blood  of  the  five  families,  when 
indiscriminately  used,  is  not  really 
crossing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  breed 
that  has  been  produced  from  several 
different  sources — it  is  only  a  union 
selected  from  two  strains  of  the 
selfsame  blood. 


I  have  heard  people  assert  they 
could  tell  to  which  of  the  five 
families  any  individual  horse  be- 
longed, but  I  feel  sure  this  must  be 
taken  with  great  reservation.  The 
general  characteristics  and  features 
among  Arabian  horses  are  the  same. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  all  are 
equally  beautiful  or  all  are  equally 
perfect,  and  there  is  of  course  in- 
dividuality of  character  and  ex- 
pression to  be  seen  among  ani- 
mals bred  by  the  same  person  and 
from  the  same  strain.  There  is 
one  point  in  breeding  among  Arabs 
which  must  be  always  different 
from  breeding  among  other  kinds 
of  horses.  The  Arabian  has  by  his 
pure  blood  a  particular  type  to 
strain  back  to,  and  accidental  faults 
in  one  or  both  parents  are  not  cer- 
tainly reproduced:  the  offspring- 
strains  back  to  the  type  of  race. 

As  I  have  hitherto  avoided  speak- 
ing of  the  different  tribes  we  had 
seen,  and  have  confined  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  horses,  so  now, 
instead  of  telling  how  we  travelled 
in  the  desert  to  visit  the  Anezeh  in 
the  heat  of  June  and  July,  and  of 
how  we  felt  after  a  fourteen  hours' 
march  upon  arriving  at  a  deserted 
camping-ground,  where  the  drain 
of  water  still  left  in  a  well  was  too 
foul  to  use,  I  will  ask  my  readers 
to  understand  that  we  have  been 
received  by  Suleyman  Ibn  Mirshid, 
Shaykh  of  the  Gumassa ;  have  met 
the  no  less  celebrated  Djedan  Ibn 
Mebaid,  and  other  notables  of  the 
desert;  that  our  tent  has  been 
pitched  close  to  the  Shaykh's,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  describe  the 
Arabian  horse  generally,  and  to 
show  certain  points  in  which  the* 
undoubted  pure  Arabian  differs 
from  other  horses  and  from  those 
also  that  are  improperly  called 
Arab. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
in  the  true  Arabian,  Betting  aside 
what  may  be  termed  his  personal 
beauty,  is  great  general  length.  W  hat 
reach,    what   stride    these    horses 
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must  have !  They  are  born  racers ! 
were  the  thoughts  that  flashed 
across  our  mind.  Next  to  the 
length,  a  general  appearance  of 
character  and  of  blood,  or  high 
breeding,  is  conspicuous.  The  head 
is  not  particularly  small  or  short 
in  proportion  to  the  size  or  height 
of  the  horse;  it  is  not  a  small, 
neat,  pretty,  meaningless  head. 
The  frontal  bones  and  the  parietal 
bones  or  walls  of  the  skull  above 
are  large,  bold,  often  prominent, 
and  the  brain  cavity  is  capacious 
and  well  developed,  giving  an  ap- 
pearance and  power  almost  human. 
The  nasal  bones,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  fine  and  subservient  to  the  fron- 
tal, and  of  a  delicate  and  graceful 
outline.  The  orbits  of  the  eye  are 
large  and  prominent.  The  eye  is 
full,  large,  and  lustrous ;  it  is  very 
beautiful;  the  beauty  is  not  so 
much  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
the  eye  as  derived  from  its  depth 
and  expression;  and  when  the 
animal  is  excited  it  displays  much 
fire.  The  lids  are  particularly 
fine,  and  the  lashes  long  and  silky. 
The  face  is  lean  and  full  of  fine 
drawing.  The  muzzle  is  particu- 
larly fine,  the  lips  long  and  thin, 
the  upper  lip  well  cut,  the;lower 
lip  small,  compressed  and  terse. 
The  nostril  in  a  state  of  repose 
very  long,  beautifully  curled,  deli- 
cate and  thin ;  when  the  horse  is  in 
action  or  excited,  the  nostril  opens 
very  wide,  and  gives  a  bold  square 
appearance  to  that  part  of  the  face. 
The  lower  jaws  are  fine  and  clean,  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  jaw  towards 
the  neck  is  very  deep,  and  the  jaws 
are  set  wide  apart.  The  cheek  bones 
are  sharply  cut.  The  ears  are  well  cut, 
pointed  and  well  placed,  and  when 
pricked  point  inwards  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  is  considered  a  point 
of  great  beauty  and  a  great  sign  of 
high  breeding.  The  neck  is  of 
moderate  length  and  of  a  graceful 
curve  or  gentle  arch  from  the  poll 
to  the  withers:  it  is  a  muscular, 
light  neck,  and  the  splenius  muscle 


is  well  developed.  The  junction  of 
the  head  and  neck  is  very  graceful. 
The  head  is  well  set  on.  The  withers 
are  sufficiently  high  and  run  well 
back,  but  are  not  too  thin.  The 
back  is  short,  the  loins  are  powerful, 
the  croup  high,  the  haunch  very  fine, 
the  tail  well  set  on  and  the  dock 
short.  The  quarters  are  both  long 
and  deep ;  the  gaskins  are  sufficiently 
full  and  muscular  without  being 
heavy,  ponderous,  or  vulgar;  the 
thighs  are  well  let  down,  the  hocks 
are  clean,  well  formed,  well  placed, 
large,  and  near  the  ground.  The 
shoulders  well  placed,  long  and  of 
a  good  slope,  and  the  base  of  the 
scapula  broad  and  well  developed. 
The  arms  are  long,  lean,  and  mus- 
cular; the  elbow  is  well  developed. 
The  trapezium  or  bone  behind  the 
knees  is  prominent.  The  legs  are 
short,  deep,  and  of  fair  bone,  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  large  and  well 
strung.  The  fetlock  joint  is  large 
and  bold ;  the  pasterns  are  long,  large, 
sloping,  and  elastic.  The  feet  wide 
and  open,  and  low  rather  than  high  at 
the  heels.  The  chest  is  deep  and 
capacious  ;  the  ribs  are  arched  (and 
in  this  point  the  Arabian  differs 
considerably  from  any  other  horse). 
He  has  a  fine  barrel.  He  is  short 
above,  but  long  below:  he  stands 
over  a  deal  of  ground.  The  line 
shown  from  the  withers  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  tail  is  short  as  compared 
with  the  ground-line.  The  skin  is  fine, 
soft,  and  delicate ;  the  hair  short, 
soft,  and  silky ;  and  the  skin  is  seen 
through  the  hair  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  seen  in  other  horses  of  high 
blood.  The  mane  and  tail  are  long 
and  fine.  The  whole  of  the  hinder 
parts  from  the  haunch  to  the  heels 
taken  collectively  or  in  detail  display 
great  length.  His  general  appear- 
ance indicates  the  highest  breeding 
and  nobility.  He  is  of  high  cour- 
age, easily  excited,  and  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  but  his  fire  and 
courageare  tempered  by  his  sagacity. 
The  Arabsare  very  particular  about 
three  points  in  connection  with  the 
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head  of  their  horse.  The  djebheh, 
which  is  a  formation  of  the  frontal 
.  and  parietal  bones,  if  not  pecu- 
liar to,  is  most  marked  in  the  Ara- 
bian horse:  it  can  scarcely  be  too 
large  or  too  bold.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  djebheh  gives  a  large  brain 
cavity ;  it  adds  also  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  nobility  of  expression  ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  points  of  the 
Arabian,  usefulness  and  beauty  are 
combined.  It  is  usually  somewhat 
different  in  the  horse  and  the  mare: 
in  the  latter  it  is  rounder  and 
more  prominent,  often  strikingly  so, 
and  descends  in  a  graceful  and  easy 
line  to  the  nasal  bones.  The 
Mitbeh  is  the  graceful  curl  of  the 
windpipe,  (which  is  tolerably  de- 
tached from  the  neck)  as  it  runs 
in  between  the  jaws,  which  gives  a 
fine  carriage  to  the  head,  allows  it 
to  be  brought  in,  and  will  enable 
the  horse  to  extend  the  head  almost 
in  the  same  line  with  the  neck 
and  the  ears,  which,  to  be  perfect, 
should  turn  inwards  in  the  manner 
already  described.  In  the  mares  the 
ears  are  longer  and  more  open,  in 
the  horse  smaller  and  more  pricked. 
There  are  a  few  other  points  that 
struck  us  as  worthy  of  observation. 

As  a  rule  the  point  of  the  hock 
,(o*  calcis)  is  large,  well^efinecj, 
and  prominent,  often  to  such  au 
extent  as  to  lead  many,  at  first  sight, 
to  suppose  it  was  enlarged  from 
accident. ,  The  tendon  runs  down 
in  a  well-defined  way,  and,  as  it 
were,  free  from  the  hock,  and  giving 
a  particularly  clean  look  to  tjiat 
joint ;  this  formation,  I  venture  to 
submit,  acts  in  the  horse  with  an 
advantage  similar  to  that  gained  by 
a  well-formed  heel  and  arched,  in- 
step in  the  human  subject. 

We  were  also  struck  by.  the 
general  development  of  the  fetlock 
joint,  pasterns,  and  feet,  all  of  which 
are  pre-eminently  good:  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say.  the  pasterns  are 
.long  and  elastic ;  all  these  points 
appearjarger  and  stronger  and  more 
adapted  for  use  than  those  of  other 


horses:  the  feet  are  strong  and 
open,  and  placed  more  in  advance  of 
the  leg  than  is  usually  seen  in  other 
horses,  and.  the  upper  and  lower 
pastern  bones  by  their  direction  and 
conjunction  with  the  foot  (os  pedis) 
appear  to  act  with  greater  advan- 
tage :  there  is  great  depth  of  leg  at 
the  sessamoid  bone,  and  the  head  of 
the  shank  bone  is  also  large.  There 
is  a  marked  combination  of  strength 
and  elasticity  in  all  these  compli- 
cated joints  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Arabian  horse,  which  gives 
great  freedom  besides  more  easiness 
in  his  paces,  which  enables  him  to 
,  grasp  the  ground  and  to  gallop  down 
hill  as  easily  as  on  the  fiat,  and 
moreover,,  we  thought,  accounts  for 
his  being  so  sound. 

Again,  although  the  hind  leg  of 
the  Arabian  may  be  deeper  below 
the  hock  than  the  fore  one  is  below 
the  knee,  we  noticed  that  there 
was  not  so  great  a  difference  in 
size  between  the  hind  and  fore 
legs  as  is  often-  to  be  seen  among* 
our  race  horses.  On  reflection, 
this  struck  us  as  an  admirable 
adaptation  of  parts  to  the  re- 
spective and  distinctive  kinds  of 
work  they  have  to  perform;  far 
strength  and  depth  in  the  fore  legs 
are  evidently  required  to  receive 
the  weight  of  the  horse  and  the 
.force  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
impetus  given  by  the  hind  extre- 
mities when  the  horse  is  in  rapid 
action.  And  if  any  part  of  the 
Arabian  horse  could  be  said  to  be 
exaggerated,  it  would  be  the  length 
of  his  haunch  and  hinder  parts 
generally  (necessary  for  high  speed), 
but  which  we  thonght  is  amply  pro- 
vided for  and  counterbalanced  by 
the  formation  of  the  various  parte 
of  the  fore  legs,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe :. indeed,  through, 
out  his  whole  form  it  is  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  horse,  the.  beauti- 
ful balance  of  power  and  aymmetri- 
cal  adaptation  of  parts,  that  cause 
the  Arabian  to  be  so  perfect  an 
animal. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  in  every  true  Arabian  all 
these  points  are.  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection, but  in  some  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  these  must  be  considered 
perfect  animals;  yet  in  all,  these 
points  are  to  be  recognised  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  beyond 
those  in  other  horses. 

A  few  .  sketches  of  individual 
horses  may  be  interesting,  and  may 
serve  as  a,  better  guide  than  the 
more  general  description.  A  bay 
horse  of  the  strain  Abeyan  Fedeba, 
14  hands  i£  inch,  possessed  all  the 
points  given  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Arabian.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
animal.  He  was  of  a  rich  bay 
colour,  a  little  white  down  the  fore- 
head, and  on. one  or  two  of  his  feet. 

A  dark  brown  colt  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age,  of  the  Hedeli 
family,  was  a  very  fine  specimen,  and 
gave  promise  of  growing  into  a 
magnificent  horse.  .He  was  almost 
.free  from  white ;  there  were  only  a 
few  undefined  saddle  marks  and  a 
very  faint  star  to  be  seen,  and  a 
mark  about  an  inch  long  on  the 
upper  lip,  which  could  not  be  called 
white*  as  there  was  not  any  hair. 
This  colt  had  a  good  head  without 
its  being  strikingly  handsome,  as 
an  Arab's;  the  frontal  bones  and 
the  parietal  were  yreU  developed 
without  being  very  prominent ;  the 
outline  of  the  nose  was  not  so  de- 
pressed as  is  very  generally  the 
.case ;  the  eye  was  good,  but  not  par- 
ticularly large ;  the  nostril  was  very 
fine;. the  Mitbeh  was  also  good. 
He  had  magnificent  shoulders  and 
great  depth  of  chest ;  .  his  '  arms, 
knees,  legs,  and  feet  very  fine;  hocks 
and  below  that  joint  also  Very  good ; 
his  tail  was  fall;  he:  had  a  very 
swinging  walk,  overstepping  from 
•two  to  three  feet,  and  great  stride 
when  galloping. 

A.  grey  ^orse,  brqther  to  the 
another  of  this  brown  colt,  and 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
•  Anezeh  by  a  shaykh  of  the  Lehep 


tribe  as  a  stud  horse,  was  also  a 
fine  animal,  with  a  beautiful  head, 
good  neck,  shoulders,  and  barrel, 
immensely  wide  across  the  back 
ribs,  but  he  had  not  the  length  of 
the  colt. 

A  chestnut  horse  of  the  strain 
Argub  Djenub  was  a  very  fine  and 
perfect  horse,  showing  all  the  points 
,  of  a  first-class  race  horse.  His  loins, 
quarters,  haunch,  and  hooks  were 
magnificent;  his  head  beautiful ;  his 
neck  was  the  only  part  to  which  ex- 
ception could  be  taken,  but  the 
horse  was  in  very  poor  condition. 

A  dark  brown  mare  of  the  family 
Dahman  abu  Amr,  without  any 
white,  and  apparently  without  a 
blemish,  was  very  fine.  She  came 
quite  up  to  the  standard,  with  the 
exception  of  her  bead;  this  was 
also  good,  but  not  so  strikingly  of 
the  Arabian  type  as  many  we  saw : 
it  was  a  little  deficient  in  depth  of 
jaw,  and  rather  too  straight  in  out- 
line, but  would  have  been  a  beau- 
tiful head  elsewhere  than  among 
other  Sebaa  mares.  She  had  a  dark 
bay  filly  by  her  side,  apparently 
about  a  year  old,  and  which  pro- 
mised to  be  equally  fine  as  her  dam. 

The  Nowagieh  mares  we  saw 
were  exceedingly  blood-like,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Debbe  family. 
An  aged  mare  and  own  .sister  to 
one  of  the  favourite  stallions  of  the 
Sebaa  (a  horse  we  did  not  see),  a 
rich  bay  in  colour  with  very  little 
white,  but  much  disfigured  by 
saddle  marks,  about  14  hands  i£ 
inch,  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  Arabian.  A  grand  and  noble 
head,  a  magnificent  eye,  and  nostril 
not  to  be  surpassed,  very  fine. at 
the  muzzle,  very  deep  in  jaws, 
which  were  unusually  wide  apart, 
the  perfection  of  ears,  a  fine  neck 
and  Mitbeh,  and  most  perfeot 
shoulders;  her  haunch  was  fine, 
and  her  tail  well  set  on,  and  she 
was  square  and  broad  across  the 
hips ;  her  hooks  were  good,  but  not 
so  well  developed  at  the  point  as 
ires  very  generally  the  case;  she 
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bad  the  marks  of  the  firing  iron  in 
many  parts  of  her  body ;  her  arms 
were  long  and  very  good ;  her  fore 
legs  were  nmch  blemished,  bnt  they 
were  perfectly  straight.  She  had 
by  her  side  a  colt  foal  about  two 
months  old,  which  was  a  perfect 
beauty. 

Another  bay  Debbe  Nowagieh 
mare,  younger  and  unblemished, 
was  also  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Arabian,  with  a  more  beau- 
tiful head,  but  hardly  so  grand  in 
character;  her  shoulders  were  equally 
good,  her  hocks  finer;  she  stood 
about  14  hands  3  inches;  her  action 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  a  long 
sweeping  stride,  great  reach,  and 
her  fore  feet  hardly  seemed  to  touch 
the  ground  ;  her  movements  were 
most  springy  and  elastic,  and  yet 
full  of  force,  power,  and  energy. 
She  also  was  a  bay  with  a  star, 
and  one  white  foot.  We  rode  this 
mare  frequently.  Her  action  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

A  dark  bay  colt  of  the  celebrated 
Seglawee  Djedran  family  and  of  the 
Ibn  Nederi  strain,  looked  small  and 
unpretending,  and  to  some  would 
appear  rather  mean  at  first  sight. 
But  we  thought  him  a  colt  of  great 
promise.  He  was  two  years  old, 
stood  14  hands  i£  inch ;  he  had 
a  beautiful  head,  a  perfect  Djebheh 
as  described,  good  ears,  beautiful 
full  eye,  nasal  bones  much  de- 
pressed, and  a  fine  nostril ;  a  very 
perfect  neck  and  Mitbeh ;  long 
sloping  shoulders ;  withers  well 
developed,  very  longarms,  big  knees, 
good  legs,  long  strong  pasterns,  and 
the  most  perfect  feet.  Middle  piece 
very  good,  and  giving  promise  of 
great  development  at  maturity;  his 
back  was  short,  but  when  we  first 
saw  him  the  sacral  vertebra  drooped 
towards  the  tail — hence  the  cause 
of  his  small  and  mean  appearance ; 
but  the  hawneh  bone  appeared  to 
have  a  good  direction,  and  was 
long.  He  was  very  good  at  the 
stifle ;  hocks  very  good,  large  and 
strong;  his  thighs  were  very  well 


let  down ;  he  had  great  length  from 
the  hip  to  the  hock,  and  stood 
over  much  ground.  He  was  a 
wiry,  blood-like,  racing-like  looking 
colt.  He  had  great  reach;  when 
walking  his  hind  feet  would  over- 
step the  print  of  the  fore  feet  to  the 
extent  of  three  feet,  and  he  could 
keep  step  with  his  fore  feet  with  a 
man  walking  by  his  side  at  his  fall 

CI  mention  this  particularly, 
use  I  know  from  experience 
very  few  horses  step  so  long.  He 
was  of  the  highest  courage,  and 
very  sagacious.  We  have  since 
seen  this  colt,  and  he  has  grown 
out  of  the  mean  appearance,  and 
will  be  a  handsome  horse. 

A  chestnut  mare,  an  Abeyet  Sher- 
rackieh,  can  only  be  described  by 
the  word  magnificent.  About  14 
hands  2^  inches  in  height,  long 
and  low,  of  great  size,  good  bone 
and  substance,  and  wonderfully 
handsome.  She  was  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  and  had  been 
fired  in  many  parts  of  her  body. 
Her  head  might  be  said  to  be  of 
exaggerated  beauty,  and  one  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  '  Had  such  a  head 
and  so  fine  a  muzzle  been  depicted 
on  canvas,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered most  unnatural.'  Her  ears 
were  very  good.  The  Djebheh  de- 
veloped to  excess ;  the  eye  not  par- 
ticularly large,  but  fine  ;  the  orbits 
very  prominent ;  the  jaws  deep,  and 
the  muzzle  particularly  fine;  her 
neck  splendid,  the  splenius  muscles 
very  finely  developed,  and  a  good 
Mitbeh;  shoulders  of  unusual  power, 
and  thickly  clothed  with  muscle; 
chest  deep  and  capacious;  fine 
barrel ;  a  grand  haunch,  and  in  this 
mare  the  sacral  bones  were  very 
high,  and  the  tail  was  also  set  on 
very  high — it  seemed  almost  the 
highest  part  of  her  frame ;  good 
arms  and  thighs,  good  hocks  and 
knees,  bone  of  the  legs  large,  bnt 
the  fore  legs  were,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  deep  as  in  some  others.  She 
stood  back  a  little  at  the  knees,  like 
a  stag;  she  had  good  feet,  rather 
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higher  at  the  heels  than  in  most 
desert  horses;  she  stood  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground ;  she  had  a 
very  grand  walk,  and  her  formation 
would  indicate  very  high  speed, 
which  she  appeared  to  possess. 
She  was  an  animal  of  the  nighest 
courage,  easily  excited  and  fall  of 
fire. 

A  grey  mare  of  the  Milliah  strain, 
old  and  in  poor  condition,  about 
14  hands,  was  a  fine  lengthy  mare, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  having 
been  both  fast  and  stout. 

Another  of  the  same  family,  a 
dark-bay  filly,  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  was  the  most 
racing-like  animal  we  thought  we 
had  ever  seen.  She  had  a  very  bad 
cold,  and  therefore  was  not  seen 
to  advantage.  She  stood  about 
14  hands  2  inches ;  her  head  was 
even  more  extraordinary  for  beauty 
than  that  of  the  chestnut  mare; 
fine  eyes,  ears  and  nostrils,  particu- 
larly deep  in  the  chest,  long  arms, 
legs  short  and  deep,  elastic  pasterns 
and  good  feet.  She  had  mat 
length,  was  wide  across  the  hips, 
was  not  so  grandly  formed  in  the 
croup  and  haunch  as  the  chestnut 
mare,  but  was  a  filly  of  the  highest 
class  and  beauty.  The  smallnesg  of 
the  muzzle,  and  great  size  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  were  even 
more  Conspicuous  than  in  the  chest- 
nut mare. 

We  saw  a  family  of  the  beautiful 
Tamri  strain — mother,  daughter, 
and  son — all  bay.  The  dam,  fifteen 
years  old,  was  a  very  perfect  animal, 
and  truly  made  all  over,  and  stood 
over  much  ground;  her  legs  and 
feet  were  perfection.  She  had  good 
bone,  and  was  very  symmetrical; 
her  head  was  good,  although  not  of 
extreme  beauty,  but  her  neck  was 
very  good.  She  was  unblemished, 
and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
Her  daughter,  six  years  old,  was 
lighter  in  colour,  and  had  not  the 
substance  nor  bone  of  her  mother, 
but  was  of  very  high  courage,  and 
a  free,  dashing  goer.    The  son,  a 
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three-year-old  colt,  was  considered 
a  very  perfect  animal,  and  was 
highly  thought  of  by  the  tribe  :  he 
showed  very  high  quality.  He 
stood  about  14  hands  2^  inches,  of 
a  very  beautiful  bay  colour,  a  little 
white  on  the  forehead,  and  a  speck 
of  white  on  the  near  hind  coronet. 
He  had  a  fine  head,  a  good  eye,  fine 
nostrils,  and  fine,  sharp,  well-cut 
ears ;  a  strong,  light,  and  muscular 
neck.  He  was  deep  in  the  chest ; 
had  a  good  barrel,  with  arched  ribs ; 
his  loins,  croup,  and  haunch  were 
very  grand;  his  thighs  beautifully  let 
down  ;  and  finely-formed  hocks ;  the 
legs  all  round  the  hardest,  cleanest, 
and  blackest  I  think  I  ever  saw, 
and  they  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  been  cut  out  of  black  marble, 
and  polished.  He  stood  back  a 
little  at  the  knee,  which  is  not  un- 
usual among  Arabs,  especially  when 
young ;  and,  in  his  case,  as  well  as 
in  others,  we  noticed  when  the 
knees  are  a  little  back,  the  heels  are 
rather  higher.  His  shoulders  were 
thought  by  all  to  be  perfect.  He 
looked  like  a  large  magnificent 
stag.  He  was  a  horse  that  might 
be  rather  deficient  in  his  slower 
paces,  but  a  grand  mover  when 
at  speed.  When  cantering,  he 
appeared  to  steal  smoothly  over  the 
ground  without  any  movement  but 
the  grand  sweep  of  his  hind  quar- 
ters. When  anything  aroused  him  his 
whole  forehead  seemed  to  rise,  his 
fore-legs  appeared  doubled  up,  and 
his  hind-legs  moved  under  him  like 
flashes  of  lightning.  A  hand  upon 
him,  the  least  bit  too  heavy,  would 
cause  him  to  pitch ;  but  these  horses 
really  want  a  Ghiffney  to  ride  them, 
and  their  mouths  should  be  scarcely 
touched.  The  bay  Nowagieh  mare 
and  the  chestnut,  if  held  at  all 
roughly,  would  fight  like  tigresses, 
and  fling  about  to  the  verge  of 
throwing  themselves  down  ;  and  the 
chestnut,  when  she  once  got  any 
way  upon  her,  was  most  difficult  to 
stop.  There  were  a  brace  of  Seg- 
lawieh  fillies,  both  bay,  a  year  and 
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a  half  old,  very  beautiful;  a  bay 
Nowagieh  filly,  the  same  age, 
a  great  beauty  ;  some  very  grand 
chestnut  mares,  bne  a  Maneghi 
Hedruj.  The  yearlings  and  those 
a  little  older  were  a  most  interest, 
ing  collection,  and  looked  like 
young  racers,  and  these  were  all 
particularly  well  developed  in  the 
lower  extremities,  joints,  legs,  and 
feet  all  good.  Although  grey  is 
considered  the  usual  colour  of  Arabs, 
and  is  very  common  among  Bagh- 
dad horses,  and  the  sons  of  horses 
in  Syria,  here  in  the  desert,  in  the 
encampment  of  the  Sebaa,  grey  is 
by  no  means  a  general  colour — 
we  thought  not  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  England.  Bay, 
including  the  various  tints,  appeared 
to  us  the  most  common,  then  chest- 
nut, then  grey,  and,  lastly,  brown. 

We  heard  the  colours  described 
in  an  Arab  song,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  interpretation : 

( Esteem  the  bay  mares,  for  they 
are  as  high-born  ladies,  on  whom  it 
is  meet  ail  maidens  should  attend. 

'Believe  what  the  chestnuts  say, 
forthey  are  the  daughters  of  the  wind. 

'  The  black  is  a  good  horse  for  the 
night.  The  noble  grey  is  fit  for  the 
display  of  princes.' 

Mares  are  described  as  resem- 
bling well-formed  and  beautiful 
women,  distinguished  by  their 
swinging  walk,  and  as  looking 
from  side  to  side  at  objects  as 
they  pass.  We  were  constantly 
reminded  of  this  as  from  morning 
until  sunset  we  watched  the  approach 
of  Arabs  riding  upon  'their  mares. 
They  were  rather  shy  of  bringing 
them  for  some  time,  but  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  by  the  desire  and 
influence  of  the  Shaykh,  many 
brought  their  horses,  mares,  colts, 
and  fillies  for  us  to  see.  At  a  dis- 
tance you  could  discern  they  were 
high-bred  animals,  with  their  free, 
easy,  and  long  striding  walk,  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  sagacious  looks  from  side 
to  side. 


I  have  seen  it  stated  that  '  the 
bones,  from  the  eye  down  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  head,  should 
not  be  too  concave,  or  of  a  deer's 
form,  for  this  in  the  Arab,  as  in  the 
English  horse,  denoteB  a  violent 
temper,  though  it  is  very  beautiful 
to  look  at.' 

The  bones  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  I  suppose,  are  the  nasal,  of 
which  I  have  particularly  spoken, 
as  being  quite  subordinate  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  and  this 
formation  is  the  general  type  of  the 
head  of  the  true  Arabian ;  of  course, 
it  is  more  marked  in  Borne  animals 
than  in  others,  but  we  thought 
five  out  of  every  seven  we  saw 
among  the  Sebaa  had  it  in  a 
marked  manner.  It  is  certainly 
characteristic  of  Anezeh  horses. 
It  may  denote  a  violent  temper, 
for  every  Arabian  may  be  said,  to 
some  extent,  to  have  a  violent 
temper ;  but  it  is  balanced  or  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  the  large 
and  well-developed  cerebrum ;  the 
head,  as  I  have  described,  denotes 
the  highest  order  of  qualities — in- 
telligence, energy,  and  unconquer- 
able courage.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  head  of  any  other  horse,  and 
is  almost  human  in  its  expression 
of  nobility,  dignity,  and  sagacity. 
Other  horses  may  and  do  often 
show  much  fire,  but  then  such  is 
very  often  the  habitual  and  only 
expression,  not  one  called  forth  by 
occasion  and  controlled  by  higher 
organs.  But  as  in  all  things  of 
high  character  it  may  be  for  weal 
or  woe,  and  the  Arabian  horse,  by 
improper  treatment,  might  easily 
be  made  a  savage.  Indeed,  a  spirit 
of  the  highest  order  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Arabian,  not  the 
pretty  submissiveness  of  a  pet.  In 
the  desert  it  was  often  difficult  to 
get  near  many  of  the  mares,  so  de- 
cided was  their  aversion  to  strangers, 
but  they  will  become  very  obedient 
to  those  who  are  kind  to  them,  and 
of  whom  they  are  fond. 

The  Arabian  is  also  like  a  deer 
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in  the  length  and  squareness  of  his 
haunch,  and  length  of  hind  ex- 
tremities ;  and  he  sometimes  moves 
like  a  deer,  not  with  the  bound- 
ing, bucking  action,  but  the  long 
easy  stride  of  these  animals, 
as  with  lowered  heads  and  de- 
pressed bodies  they  fly  over  the 
ground.  In  their  trot,  which  is  not 
a  usual  pace,  the  hind  legs  of  the 
Arabians  often  appear  as  if  too  long ; 
but  this  becomes  all  right  when 
they  are  galloping,  and  the  faster 
the  pace  the  easier  and  truer  their 
action  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  pull 
their  legs  up  high,  but  the  joints 
seem  to  be  flexed  rather  by  the 
body  being  lowered,  and  the  limbs 
are  extended  simultaneously  with 
the  flexion  of  the  joints. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
true  Arabian  neither  walks  nor 
gallops,  but  that  he  runs  or  else 
paces.  We  never  saw,  nor  heard  of, 
such  a  thing  among  Arabians,  but 
pacers  are  sometimes  seen  in  Syria 
among  the  Kadishi. 

Among  the  horses  of  the  located 
and  less  nomadic  tribes  of  Beda- 
ween  and  those  of  Arab  blood, 
either  pure  or  with  some  mixture 
to  be  found  in  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, we  thought  the  height  was 
more  varied  than  among  the 
Anezeh,  bat  there  is  less  general 
length,  and  certainly  the  character 
is  less  bloodlike. 

The  horses  of  Syria,  which  term 
must  be  taken  for  such  as  are  bred 
by  the  Arabs,  mixed  people,  and 
townsmen  on  the  western  side  of 
the  desert  and  in  Syria,  appeared 
to  us  to  be  more  sinewy  and  more 
racing-like  than  those  of  Baghdad, 
which  expression  must  in  like 
manner  be  taken  in  general  terms 
for  horses  bred  by  outlying  tribes, 
and  peoples  more  or  less  settled  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  desert 
beyond  the  Euphrates:  this  last- 
named  horse  often  shows  a  more 
rounded  form  with  less  muscular 
development  than  the  horses  of 
Syria.    The  ears  of  both  are  in- 


ferior to  those  of  the  true  Arabian ; 
the  eye  of  the  Syrian  is  often 
better  than  that  of  the  Baghdad 
horse,  being  full  and  brilliant ;  it  is 
conspicuous  also  from  the  head 
being  less  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  desert  horse.  The  eye  of  the 
Baghdad  horse  is  sometimes  smaller. 
In  the  Syrian  horse  the  nasal  bones 
are  longer  and  straighter  than  in 
the    desert  horse,  and   are    often 

Srominent,  and  the  frontal  bones 
ffls  developed.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Baghdad  horBe,  but 
perhaps  the  nasal  bones  are  not 
quite  so  long  or  regular ;  the  jaws 
of  both  are  less  deep,  less  fine,  and 
are  not  set  so  wide  apart ;  but  we 
thought  the  horses  of  Syria  were 
the  cleaner  in  the  jaws  of  the  two. 
The  nostril  in  the  Syrian  and  the 
Baghdad  horse  is  not  nearly  so  fine 
nor  so  long,  but  is  sometimes  small 
and  round,  and  set  down  low  in  the 
nose  (instead  of  running  up  high), 
and  otherwise  differs  from  the 
long  nostril  of  the  Arabian  horse, 
and  this  gives  a  square  appearance 
to  the  muzzle  when  the  horse  is  in 
a  state  of  repose  (but  fine  nostrils 
are  sometimes  to  be  seen). 

The  neck  of  the  Syrian  is  gene- 
rally more  muscular  and  racing- 
like than  that  of  the  Baghdad  horse, 
which  in  the  latter  is  sometimes 
loose  and  heavy;  the  setting  on 
of  the  head  and  the  Mitbeh,  as 
described,  is  not  so  perfect  in  either 
of  these  horses,  and  in  the  Baghdad 
horse  this  point  is  sometimes  thick. 
The  shoulders  are  not  generally 
so  good,  but  those  of  the  Syrian 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the 
Baghdad  horse.  The  legs  of  both 
are  good,  but  the  knees  are  hardly 
so  square  nor  the  pasterns  so  long, 
oblique  and  pliant,  nor  are  the  feet 
so  open  as  those  of  the  desert 
horse.  The  barrel  of  the  Baghdad 
horse  is  longer,  and  here  the  Syrian 
is  more  like  the  true  Arabian  ;  but 
the  croup  of  the  Baghdad  horse  is 
often  handsomer  than  that  of  the 
Syrian.     On  the  whole  the  Syrian 
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looks  a  more  muscular,  more  active 
sort  of  animal.  The  Baghdad  horse 
is  perhaps  of  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance. These  remarks  must  be 
taken  as  general;  of  course  in  in- 
dividual horses  of  both  kinds,  these 
distinctions  may  not  be  so  apparent. 

Horses  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
vaguely  described  as  Arabs,  not 
only  differ  so  much  in  class,  but 
also  in  appearance,  that  any  obser- 
vant person  would  readily  admit 
that  all  could  not  be  of  the  same 
pure  breed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  about 
three  thousand  such  horses  used  to 
go  annually  to  India,  and  that  out 
of  this  number  some  three  hundred 
were  trained  for  the  turf.  Without 
alluding  here  to  the  more  common 
sort,  opinion  is  by  no  means  unani- 
mous with  regard  to  those  of  higher 
pretensions  and  which  have  been 
called  Anezeh  and  Nejd  horses,  and 
which  were  considered  of  two  dif- 
ferent castes,  for  some  speak  of  the 
Anezeh  as  a  larger,  taller,  and 
coarser  horse,  with  an  inferior  head, 
than  the  Nejd  or  true  Arabian, 
whereas  others  describe  the  Anezeh 
as  a  meaner  and  smaller  horse  than 
the  Nejd.  This  at  once  infers  two 
kinds  of  Anezeh  and  two  sorts  of 
Nejd  horses. 

The  horses  described  under  the 
head  of  Syrian  and  Baghdad  horses 
will  account  for  both  the  so-called 
larger  Anezeh  and  the  larger  Nejd 
horse,  which  may  be  more  readily 
understood  from  the  circumstance, 
as  has  been  related,  that  many  call 
the  horses  bred  by  the  Montifitsh 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Nejd  horses;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  that  which  has 
often  been  styled  and  thought  to  be 
a  Nejd  horse  has  really  been  of 
inferior  blood  and  no  Arabian  at  all. 

The  smaller  ( meaner  Anezeh' 
horse  may  often  be  of  pure  Arab 
blood  from  the  tribes  of  Bedaween 
who  are  located  on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  higher  class  of  horse  called 


'  Nejd,  or  the  true  Arabian,'  which  is 
not  so  frequently  seen  in  India,  may 
even  be  Anezeh ;  and  if  the  term  Nejd 
could  rightly  be  applied  to  the  Arab 
horse,  it  might  be  to  those  of  the 
Anezeh,  which  people  is  of  Nejd. 
The  Ibn  Haddal  and  the  Hrissa 
tribes  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
supply  India  with  such  horses.  This 
would  be  more  apparent  if  space 
permitted  a  discussion  on  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Bedaween  and  the 
districts  they  occupy  or  visit. 

But  the  Shammar  Arabs  who 
dwell  in  El  Djezereh  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  might 
more  readily  supply  the  Indian 
dealers  than  the  Anezeh,  and  the 
horses  of  the  Shammar  must  have 
influenced  the  breeds  of  horses  of 
the  surrounding  Kurds  and  neigh- 
bouring Turcomans.  And  thus  the 
Baglidad  horse  would  be  more 
Shammar;  the  Syrian,  to  some 
extent,  more  Anezeh. 

They  who  suppose  that  there  is 
an  Anezeh  horse  and  a  Nejd  horse 
generally  assert  that  inferiority  of 
blood  is  indicated  in  the  former  by 
an  inferior  and  coarser  head.  Now, 
it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark, 
thatthevery  highest  type  of  Arabian 
head  is  to  be  seen  among  the  horses 
of  the  genuine  Anezeh.  A  fine  head, 
with  well-cut  features  perfectly  set 
on  to  a  fine  neck,  sharp,  well-cut 
and  well-placed  ears,  the  greatest 
development  of  brain,  the  finest 
muzzles,  the  best  eyes,  the  longest 
and  most  expanding  nostrils,  the 
cleanest  jaws,  and  these  set  widest 
apart,  are  attributes  of  the  Anezeh 
horse. 

It  is  often  thought  to  be  quite  a 
characteristic  of  Arab  horses,  that 
they  stand  with  their  fore  legs  very 
much  under  them.  Such  is  not 
uncommon  in  Syria,  but  it  is  not 
the  case  among  horses  in  the 
desert,  and  especially  among  the 
Sebaa  we  remarked  we  did  not  see 
a  single  instance  of  a  horse  stand- 
ing over  his  legs,  but  all  stood  square 
and  firm. 
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In  the  English  thorough-bred 
horse  or  racer  yon  cannot  fail  to 
trace  his  origin  from  the  Arabian, 
with  some  modifications  consequent 
upon  a  change  of  climate,  from  being 
reared  for  many  successive  genera- 
tions exclusively  to  one  end,  and 
especially  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  altogether  descended  from  pure 
Arabian  blood.  The  great  length 
contained  in  a  more  compact  form 
has  been  changed  in  many  instances 
to  length  attained  by  a  higher  leg, 
and  in  some  by  a  longer  ana  weaker 
barrel,  giving  a  longer  line  from 
the  withers  to  the  setting  on  of  the 
tail,  a  longer  top,  and  not  so  much 
ground  stood  over ;  but  it  is  in  the 
extremities  that  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  is  principally  to  be  dis- 
cerned. The  pasterns  are  more  up- 
right, more  over  the  feet,  and  these 
are  smaller ;  there  is  a  loss  of  elas- 
ticity as  well  as  of  power;  yet 
among  the  highest  class  of  our  racers 
are  to  be  found  horses  which  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  true  Arabian 
in  character  and  form  than  any 
other  kind  of  horse. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  the 
assertion  has  been  accepted  as  a 
fact,  that  although  Arab  horses 
may  be  obtained,  no  Arab  will  part 
with  a  mare.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of 
stitching  the  ears  of  their  foals 
together.  These,  and  other  similar 
notions,  must  have  been  promul- 
gated by  those  who  were  not  con- 
versant with  the  true  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  would  show  pretty 
clearly  the  kind  of  Arabs  usually 
seen  or  known. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
townsmen  and  outlying  tribes,  who 
breed  for  sale,  would  not  readily 
part  with  a  brood  mare,  especially 
if  she  were  of  pure  blood,  when 
they  can  so  easily  dispose  of  her 
produce  to  the  Aghali  and  others 
for  exportation,  and  that  people  en- 
gaged in  a  horse  trade  might  adopt 
such  a  custom  as  stitching  the 
ears    of   a  foal    together,   hoping 


thereby  to  give  to  an  animal  of 
inferior  breed  the  appearance  of  a 
peculiar  and  subtle  feature  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  and  one  which  would 
not  fail  to  be  especially  dilated 
upon. 

There  is  another  custom  very 
commonly  practised  in  Syria,  that 
is  the  cutting  off  the  mane  and 
shaving  the  tail  until  the  colt  is  two 
years  of  age ;  it  is,  however,  un- 
known in  the  desert.  The  Anezeh 
have  no  occasion  nor  any  incentive 
to  practise  such  tricks;  they  are 
not  dealers,  they  do  not  make  a 
traffic  of  their  horses,  nor  do  they 
ever  take  a  horse  for  sale. 

The  Anezeh  horses  are  often  much 
disfigured  by  having  been  fired  in 
many  parts  of  the  body.  Firing  is 
the  remedy  for  every  real  or  sup- 
posed ailment,  but  such  marks  on 
any  horse  must  not  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain signs  that  such  a  one  has  come 
from  the  desert,  for  firing  is  very 
general  in  the  East.  They  are 
often  excessively  low  in  flesh,  and 
are  scarred  and  cut  about,  and  show 
other  signs  of  accidents  and  often 
hard  work.  Yet  among  the  Sebaa 
we  did  not  see  a  single  horse  which 
was  groggy,  or  which  knuckled  over 
either  before  or  behind,or  with  bowed 
and  shaky  legs.  Inflamed  eyes  are  not 
uncommon  among  men  and  horses. 

Few  if  any  of  these  horses  have 
ever  seen  anything  beyond  their 
native  deserts,  and  if  by  chance 
any  should  approach  to  more 
civilised  regions,  they  show  their 
desert  origin  by  most  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  astonishment :  a  piece 
of  cultivated  ground  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  ;  the  sound  of  a  bird 
in  a  tree  will  cause  them  to  stop 
suddenly ;  they  will  stand  and  stare 
up  into  the  branches  with  wondering 
eyes,  and  nothing  will  induce  them 
to  move  until  their  curiosity  or 
alarm  has    been   satisfied    or  ap- 


They  are  ridden  with  a  halter ;  a 
bit  is  almost  unknown — I  will  not 
say  is  never  seen  in  the  desert,  for  I 
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have  seen  Mamond  Bey,  Shaykh  of 
the  Mowali,  ride  with  one ;  but  then 
he  was  not  in  the  desert  at  the 
time,  and  when  he  was  with  the 
Sebaa  his  attendant  certainly  car- 
ried a  bit  in  his  hand,  bnt  he  was 
riding  his  mare  in  the  usual  Arab 
halter.  Moreover,  Mamond  Bey  was 
for  some  two  years  in  the  Sultan's 
bodyguard  at  Constantinople.  Stir- 
rups are  seldom  used;  the  saddle 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  a 
pad,  with  a  leather  surcingle  fur- 
nished with  iron  rings  or  D's,  and 
fastened  by  a  thong  of  leather. 
Hamoud  Bey  rode  with  stirrups, 
as  did  also  Djedan  Ibn  Mehaid, 
Shaykh  of  the  Fedan,  but  Djedan 
rode  with  an  Arab  halter.  Suley- 
man  Ibn  Mirshid  rode  with  a 
halter  and  without  stirrups,  and, 
although  I  should  say  over  fifty 
years  and  rather  stout,  always 
jumped  on  his  mare  in  Arab 
fashion.  This  the  Arabs  do  very 
elegantly.  They  take  the  rope  of 
the  halter,  which  is  of  earners 
hair,  in  the  left  hand,  and  lay  hold 
of  their  mare's  neck ;  then,  throw- 
ing back  their  aba  or  cloak  with 
their  right  arm  to  free  their  right 
leg,  take  a  step  back  with  that  leg 
and  spring  from  the  ground  from 
the  left  foot ;  in  the  act  of  springing 
the  right  leg  is  thrown  over  the 
horse,  and  the  man  falls  gracefully 
into  his  seat. 

The  dress  of  the  Beda  ween  consists 
of  a  pair  of  drawers  or  trousers 
(but  these  are  not  worn  by  all),  a 
long  shirt,  a  girdle  or  belt  is 
generally  worn,  an  aba  (or  cloak) 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  generally 
of  broad  white  and  brown  stripes. 
The  khafiehor  head  dress  is  a  square 
of  three  and  a  half  feet,  of  silk  or 
other  material  with  a  deep  fringe  ; 
it  is  folded  like  a  shawl,  and  put  on 
the  head  so  that  one  corner  hangs 
down  the  back  and  one  of  the  other 
two  on  each  shoulder ;  it  is  then 
pulled  over  the  forehead  as  far  as 
the  taste,  the  sun,  or  the  weather 
may  dictate.    One  hand  holds  the 


khafieh  at  the  chin,  while  the 
other  pulls  it  out  on  both  sides  to 
cover  the  cheeks,  something  after 
the  manner  of  blinkers.  The 
aghal  (a  rope  or  band)  is  then 
wound  round  the  head,  which 
keeps  the  khafieh  in  its  place.  The 
part  that  was  pulled  forward  over 
the  forehead  projects  and  shades 
the  eyes,  and  is  like  the  peak  of  a 
racing  cap.  The  mouth  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  face  can  be  pro- 
tected from  wind  and  dost  by  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  khafieh  being 
passed  over  the  face  and  tacked 
into  the  aghal.  Among  the  Anezeh 
the  khafieh  is  usually  of  crimson 
and  yellow  stripes.  The  Shaykhs 
among  the  Anezeh,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Bedaween  tribes,  wear  a 
black  or  cinnamon-coloured  aba, 
and  these  are  worked  with  gold, 
instead  of  the  one  of  broad  stripes, 
and  a  dark  blue  or  black  khafieh. 

The  lance  is  the* weapon  of  the 
Anezeh  and  the  Bedaween  generally ; 
it  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet 
long ;  the  blade  or  head  is  two  feet 
long.  The  Shaykhs,  their  relatives, 
and  a  few  others  carry  curved 
swords ;  a  pistol  is  occasionally  seen, 
otherwise  firearms  are  unknown. 

There  are  certainly  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  visiting 
the  Anezeh,  and  buying  horses  from 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  go  into  the 
desert  at  all  times ;  you  must  know 
to  whom  and  where  to  go— to  be 
unprepared  or  to  go  unexpected 
would  defeat  the  object.  It  is 
difficult  to  buy  from  a  people  who 
have  no  desire  to  sell,  and  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  opportunity. 
We  found  it  easier  to  get  mares 
than  horses,  for  there  was  a  greater 
selection.  Great  patience  is  neces- 
sary. Some  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceived notions  and  ideas  have 
to  be  abandoned ;  above  all,  there 
must  be  a  resolute  determination 
to  accept  nothing  but  that  which 
is  of  undoubted  blood.  And  this 
would  prove  the  greatest  stumbling- 
block  to  most ;  for  one,  if  unpre- 
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pared  and  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
might  easily  be  misled  and  tempted 
by  the  appearance  of  other  horses 
before  the  desert  was  entered,  and 
long  before  the  Anezeh  were 
reached.  Even  then  you  could  not 
buy  in  large  numbers — merely  one 
or  two  at  a  time — and  perhaps  if 
a  dozen  were  got  daring  as  many 
months  one  might  consider  oneself 
fortunate.  The  prices  which  alone 
would  secure  horses  from  this 
people  would  preclude  their  being 
purchased  by  dealers  and  specu- 
lators, except  under  rare  circum- 
stances. 

Occasionally  single  Anezeh  horses 
may  be  found  scattered  about  the  de- 
sert. Men  possessed  of  a  good  horse 
may  have  separated  themselves 
from  their  tribes,  and  would  easily 
find  an  asylum  in  some  other  camp 
of  Bedaween,  as  besides  the  feeling 
of  hospitality  inbred  in  the  Beda- 
ween, an  Anezeh  horse  would  always 
be  welcome,  and  the  horse  would 
support  his  owner.  We  made  a 
lengthened  journey  through  a  part 
of  the  desert  in  the  winter  during 
the  absence  of  the  Anezeh  to 
look  up  three  or  four  horses  whose 
owners  were  thus  separated  from 
their  tribes.  These  horses  were  at 
great  distances  apart:  the  first  we 
intended  to  have  visited  had  been 
taken  away  only  a  few  days  before, 
by  a  body  of  Arabs  who  had  come 
a  long  distance  to  induce  the  man 
to  return  to  his  tribe  with  his  horse, 
or  to  negotiate  for  him:  the  affair 
ended  unfortunately;  either  the 
owner  persistently  refused  all  offers, 
or  some  altercation  took  place  about 
terms:  the  result  wasr  the  owner 
was  run  through  the  body  with  a 
lance,  and  the  horse  taken  off. 

To  sum  up, — although  we  feel 
assured  there  is  still  very  much  to 
be  learnt  from  the  Arabs  about 
themselves  and  their  horses,  we 
believe  the  abstract  truth  to  be 
that    there    is  but   one    breed  of 


Arabian  horses,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  Anezeh  tribes,  and 
that  certain  tribes  of  this  people 
are  possessed  of  better  horses  and 
are  more  particular  in  breeding 
than  others ;  that  although  horses 
of  the  same  blood  and  in  many 
instances  of  the  same  strains  are  to 
be  found  among  other  tribes  of 
genuine  Arabs,  from  many  causes, 
which  cannot  now  be  more  fully 
discussed,  they  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  to  be  found  in  the 
same  perfection — which  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  these  tribes 
seek  for  fresh  blood,  as  has  been 
shown,  from  the  Anezeh ;  that  the 
blood  of  the  Arab  horse  is  widely 
disseminated  from  various  sources, 
the  Anezeh,  the  Shammar,  the  Tai, 
and  the  local  tribes  of  Northern 
Arabia,  in  many  districts  bordering 
upon  the  desert,  and  that  the 
horses  in  these  districts,  conse- 
quently more  or  less  of  Arab  blood, 
are  those  usually  and  very  generally 
accepted  as  Arabs ;  and  further  we 
expect  few  genuine  Anezeh  horses 
have  ever  been  seen  out  of  the 
desert.  In  looking  back  to  those 
I  had  selected  in  India  as  being 
probably  of  pure  blood,  I  cannot 
hide  from  myself  that,  comparing 
them  with  the  horses  we  saw  among 
the  Anezeh,  the  number  must  be 
still  further  reduced. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  there  must 
be  more  horses  than  the  ArabB  can 
require,  and  consequently  such  are 
exported.  Some  are,  doubtless,  but 
the  surplus  horses  of  the  Anezeh 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  with- 
out the  aid  of  exportation.  In  the 
first  place  they  often  lose  a  great 
many  from  dearths ;  secondly,  the 
tribes  of  Anezeh,  which  are  more 
warlike  and  use  up  more  than  they 
breed,  draw  upon  those  tribes  for 
their  horses  who  are  more  pastoral 
and  breed  more ;  thirdly,  the 
greater  local  tribes  obtain  stallions 
for  the  use  of  their  people  from  the 
Anezeh,  and  these  tribes  in  turn 
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supply  smaller  tribes  and  the  Arab 
population  partially  nomadic  and 
partly  living  in  Tillages  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert. 

In  thus  accounting  for  any  sur- 
plus of  Anezeh  hones,  it  will  also 
appear  how  there  are  three  or  four 
circles  to  be  penetrated  before  the 
true  Arabian  can  be  found  in  per- 
fection. 

Of  the  six  horses  and  mares  we 
obtained  from  the  Anezeh,  two 
colts  and  two  mares  and  a  foal  are 
now  in  England,  and  therefore  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  scheme  proposed 
in  Newmarket  and  Arabia  having 
a  commencement ;  but,  to  carry  it 
out,  other  selections  from  the  desert 
would  be  most  advisable.  The 
Arabian  blood  should  be  kept  pure; 
there  should  be  no  admixture  of 
blood.  To  obtain  any  improvement  in 
our  present  stock,  the  horses  should 
alone  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  recently  received  tidings  of 
the  sad  death,  by  poison,  of  Suley- 
man  ibn  Mirshid  ('Shaykh  of 
Shaikhs'),  the  head  of  the  Sebaa 


tribes  of  Anezeh,  and  Shaykh  of 
the  Gumassa  tribe,  with  whom  we 
were  staying  in  the  desert  last 
year.  This  has  led  to  events, 
a  statement  of  which  will  show- 
further  the  connection  of  the 
Anezeh  tribes  with  their  original 
home,  Central  Arabia.  After  Suley- 
man's  death  another  leader  to  the 
Sebaa  was  appointed,  but  from  a 
different  tribe.  He  also  met  with  an 
untimely  and  sudden  death.  Their 
respective  tribes  have  severed  from 
the  Sebaa  Confederation,  and  will 
remain  in  the  Nejd ;  the  other  five 
tribes  will  continue  their  extended 
migrations  under,  I  hear,  the  leader- 
ship of  Djedan  ibn  Mehaid.  Thus 
not  only  do  families  within  tribes 
of  Anezeh  remain  behind  in  the 
Nejd,  and  others  migrate  in  their 
stead,  but,  as  in  this  instance,  twp 
entire  tribes  remain  in  the  South, 
and  the  Erfudde,  who  were  the  last 
or  one  of  the  last  tribes  to  migrate 
from  Central  Arabia  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  since,  returned  to 
the  Nejd  for  good  after  a  very  few 
years. 


*  Remarks  on  Modern  Warfare '  in  our  June  number  was  desirous 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Buskin's  Letter  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  July,  but  from  the 
claims  on  our  space  we  are  unable  to  admit  further  discussion  on  the  particular  points 
in  question. — Ed. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  OUR  NAVY.1 


A  FEW  months  since,9  an  article 
on  our  Navy  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  pointing 
out  the  inefficiency  of  the  whole  of 
onr  light  cruisers  in  point  of  speed 
and  general  seaworthiness.  Grave 
facts  have  cropped  tip  to  bring  this 
defect  nnder  the  notice  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has 
acted  wisely  in  ordering  six  fast 
corvettes  to  be  built  on  the  Clyde 
within  the  next  two  years.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  are  not  now 
completed,  for  never  was  a  more 
momentous  time  for  England  and 
the  whole  civilised  world  than  now. 
If  the  next  two  years  can  be  safely 
tided  over,  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
probably  remain  unbroken  for  a 
generation.  Every  year  the  real 
power  of  Russia  for  offensive  war- 
fare is  growing  less.  Her  seventy 
millions  of  population  will  be  unable 
singly  to  play  any  great  part  in 
changing  the  map  of  Europe,  owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  her 
finances,  and  on  that  particular  arm 
the  power  of  offence  must  always 
greatly  depend.  If  Alison  could 
rise  from  his  grave  and  rewrite  the 
History  of  Europe,  he  would  care- 
fully expunge  much  that  dwells  on 
the  '  populous  hives  of  the  North,' 
and  die  part  they  were  to  play 
in  the  future  history  of  Europe. 
England  only  requires  a  few  great 
men  to  place  her  in  that  position  of 


superiority  which  her  insular  situa- 
tion, her  great  wealth,  and  the  war- 
like character  of  her  people  entitle 
her  to  assume.  It  is  scarcely  too 
severe  to  add  that  the  national 
spirit  was  never  lower  than  when 
the  present  Ministry  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  and  confidence 
is  not  yet  wholly  restored,  nor, 
indeed,  is  our  situation  wholly 
satisfactory.  As  to  Russia,  steam 
communication  with  America  has 
done  much  to  permanently  injure 
the  trade  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
that  empire  mainly  depends.  Corn 
is  brought  from  New  Tork  or  Boston 
to  Liverpool  in  nine  or  ten  days ; 
but  the  average  passage  from  Odessa 
is  at  least  double  that  time,  and  the 
expenses  are  increased  in  even  a 
greater  ratio  by  the  tolls  levied  at 
the  ports  of  call.  Time  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  commercial 
enterprise  has  to  contend  against, 
and  the  nation  which  by  her  geo- 
graphical position  or  superior 
science  is  enabled  to  bring  her  pro- 
duce first  to  anchor  must  always  be 
in  the  ascendant. 

Already  the  most  exaggerated 
statements  are  published  respecting 
the  speed  to  be  obtained  by  the  new 
corvettes,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  the  leading  scientific 
journal  of  the  engineering  world 
gives  this  as  high  as  twenty  miles 
an  hour.     I  have  no  hesitation  in 


[l  This  article  is  by  an  Officer  of  the  Boyal  Nary,  who  has  seen  much  active  service, 
and  also  had  unusual  experience  in  steam  navigation.  It  may  be  added  that  he  is  not 
one  who  has  any  personal  grievance  to  complain  of. — Ed.] 

8  November  1875. 
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asserting  that  such  a  statement  from 
such,  a  source  is  calculated  to  do 
much  harm,  since  it  prevents  men 
from  attempting  to  bring  other 
models  forward  which  on  trial 
would  very  probably  prove  superior 
to  those  about  to  be  laid  down. 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  their  pro- 
posed speed  (which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  twenty  miles  an  hour)  will 
never  be  realised.  They  are  to  be 
boxes  of  guns.  Imagine  a  cruiser  of 
this  type  being  lumbered  up  with 
fourteen  modern  guns.  It  is  singular 
that  never  for  a  moment  can  preju- 
dice forsake  its  old  notions  and 
adopt  ideas  more  in  conformity  with 
the  new  era  of  things.  These  ships 
should  sacrifice  fighting  power  to 
speed  and  a  capacity  for  remaining 
under  steam  the  longest  possible 
time.  But  who  that  is  cognisant  of 
what  is  required  to  insure  these 
great  qualities  will  believe  that 
they  can  be  secured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned  ?  Such 
a  number  of  guns  means  great  im- 
mersion, a  numerous  crew,  and  the 
occupation  of  a  large  amount  of 
useful  space,  so  much  indeed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  many  days,  and 
without  it  a  ship  ceases  to  be 
valuable  as  a  cruiser. 

A  controversy  which  concerns 
this  particular  class  of  vessel  has 
recently  been  carried  on  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
between  a  gentleman  who  si^ns 
himself  J.  B.  K.  and  three  English 
admirals,  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  Sir 
F.  L.  McClintock,  and  Sir  W.  H. 
Hall.  My  experience  of  the  Atlantic 
exceeds  that  of  most  officers,  and 
I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  a  civilian  has 
shown  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  an  efficient  cruiser  for 
the  protection  of  a  convoy  on  the 
Atlantic  than  any  of  the  above- 
named  gallant  officers.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  their  antecedents 
are  scrutinised.    All  have  served 


well  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  name  of  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock  is  always  mentioned 
with  admiration;  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  cruising-ground  between 
England  and  America  can  only  be 
realised  by  actual  service.  If  one 
of  these  officers  will  point  out  a. 
single  vessel  on  the  Navy  List  which 
could  be  guaranteed  to  reach  the 
American  continent  during  winter, 
in  any  definite  time,  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  such  a  one  is 
fit  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men across  the  Atlantic.  If  the 
gallant  admirals  fail  to  answer  this 
question  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
they  will  have  incurred  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility by  lulling  the  suspicions 
of  the  nation  on  such  a  vital  point. 
The  public  now  sneer  at  the  alarm, 
ist  criticisms  of  J.  B.  K.  and 
triumphantly  point  to  the  letters 
which  apparently  refute  them. 
The  problem  admits  of  an  easy 
solution.  Let  these  officers  select 
five  ships  from  the  flying  or  any 
other  squadron,  and  on  every 
Sunday  or  Friday,  from  December 
to  April,  let  one  leave  Queenstown 
with  the  Cunard,  Inman,  or  White 
Star  mail  steamer  for  New  York. 
The  country  will  gladly  pay  the 
coal  bill  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
their  ships  can  really  carry  out  the 
duty,  as  the  admirals  say.  If  they 
cannot,  the  warning  of  the  unknown 
correspondent  of  the  PaU  Mall  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whenever 
Parliament  reassembles.  Marshal 
Le  Boeuf,  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
war  which  brought  ruin  on  his 
country,  exclaimed,  c  Ready  !  aye, 
twice  ready ! '  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  France  is  not  the  only  country 
which  produces  such  men. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  was  con- 
versing with  two  of  the  commanders 
of  the  light  cruisers  named  by  these 
admirals.  Each  had  served  a  whole 
commission  in  one  of  these,  one  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  first-named  re- 
marked,  '  I  was  never  in  a  breeze 
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in  her,  and  I  was  rather  thankful 
that  such  was  the  case,  for  I  do  not 
know  how  we  should  have  fared; 
as  to  steaming  or  sailing,  she  would 
not  do  either' — nine  knots  being 
the  maximum  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  other  informed 
me  that  his  command  used  to  roll 
her  quarter  boats  in  the  water  if 
they  were  running  before  a  strong 
breeze,  and  the  deep  waist  caused 
him  considerable  anxiety  in  bad 
weather.  Now  to  a  disinterested 
person  it  must  be  evident  that  to 

Cce  such  ships  as  convoy  to  a 
t  of  sailing  vessels  would  be  to 
invite  hostile  cruisers,  lightly  armed, 
to  make  war  as  they  listed  on  them, 
for  their  presumed  guardians  could 
neither  sail  to  leeward  nor  steam  to 
windward  at  a  rate  sufficiently  high 
to  be  of  service.  I  could  give  the 
names  of  these  two  ships  if  neces- 
sary, but  the  facts  I  have  stated  are 
known  and  deplored  by  all  the 
sailors  in  the  service.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  such  men — men  of 
the  highest  nautical  experience— 
say,  *  We  are  quite  unprepared  for  a 
maritime  war,  and  some  day  we  shall 
be  caught  asleep,  when  there  will  be 
an  outbreak  of  what  is  termed 
public  indignation,  but  that  out- 
break will  not  restore  our  ruined 
commerce  or  prestige.'  Were  such 
tremendous  interests  not  at  stake, 
the  idea  of  the  ships  the  gallant 
admirals  speak  of  convoying  a 
large  fleet  of  the  magnificent  steam- 
ships which  now  cross  the  Atlantic 
would  be  ludicrous.  As  they  truly 
remark,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  their  keeping  station,  but  unless 
the  merchantmen  took  the  convoy- 
ing fleet  in  tow  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  company. 
Take  another  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  let  the  convoy  be  a  fleet 
of  sailing  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
after  a  dirty  night.  On  the  other 
side  let  there  be  a  few  of  the 
French  or  German  Transatlantic 
steamers,  commanded  by  men  of 
the  Jean  Bart  type.    A  couple  of 


thirty-two  pounders,  smooth  bore 
if  you  please,  have  been  fitted  for- 
ward, or  a  single  sixty-eight. 
Men  who  know  their  profession 
thoroughly  never  put  more  weight 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
ends — they  leave  heavy  head-knees 
and  galleries  on  the  stern  to  the 
architects  at  Whitehall.  These 
steamers,  I  say,  have  come  up  with 
the  convoy  at  daylight,  and  from  a 
platform,  .  whose  steadiness  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  made  a  passage  in  them,  com- 
mence firing  at  the  unfortunate 
merchantmen,  or,  if  emboldened  by 
the  want  of  steadiness  in  the  men- 
of-war,  try  a  long  shot  with  them. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  singular  if  some  ships  did  not 
fall  a  prey  before  night,  even  if 
Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Hall  command- 
ed the  convoying  squadron.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  it  suggested  that 
if  necessary  the  enemy  might  be 
chased  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
convoy.  At  what  expense  of  coals 
could  this  be  done,  supposing  it 
possible?  But  it  is  not  possible, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ship 
with  a  commanding  speed  can 
always  choose  her  position,  and  that 
position  would  be  always  in  sight 
of  the  fleet. 

We  constantly  hear  it  asserted 
that  the  mechanical  genius  of  Eng- 
land has  placed  her  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  all  other  maritime 
nations  by  enabling  her  to  build  a 
steam  fleet,  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
match  for  the  combined  fleets  of  all 
other  nations  in  a  pitched  battle.  If 
this  was  the  only  mode  of  warfare 
to  be  apprehended  there  would  not 
be  much  to  fear,  for  it  would  be  a 
strange  combination  which  could 
bring  such  discordant  elements  as 
now  distract  Europe  to  join  against 
us.  But  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  steam,  much  as  it  has  done  for 
England,  has  brought  the  foreign 
seaman  nearer  the  level  of  the 
English  than    sail  could  possibly 
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have  done.  The  whole  nation  took 
a  pride  in  the  seamanship  of  their 
countrymen,  and  slept  securely 
while  our  ships  blockaded  Brest 
and  Toulon  through  the  dreary 
years  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
We  read  of  their  patience,  their 
courage,  and  their  abnegation  of 
self  with  amazement  and  with 
respect.  Their  place  is  now  oc- 
cupied (we  cannot  say  filled)  by 
a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
all  classes,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  may  step  on  board  from 
the  workshop  and  at  once  assume 
the  duties  of  their  position.  This 
places  the  English  fleet  on  a 
common  level  with  the  foreigner, 
and  in  some  cases  below  him,  for  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  man  for 
man  the  foreign  officer  and  mechanic 
are  often  better  educated  than  the 
English ;  and  in  any  future  struggle 
this  is  going  to  tell  heavily  against 
us,  as  it  has  already  told  against 
France.  Self-conceit,  which  ruined 
her,  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
enemies,  an  enemy  which  in  the 
end  most  surely  ruins  the  individual 
or  the  people  who  become  imbued 
with  it.  The  French  thought 
they  were  invincible,  and  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
defects  which  existed  in  their  own 
military  organisation,  or  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  enemy's,  they 
rushed  into  a  struggle  whose  effects 
have  already  altered  the  condition 
of  the  civilised  world. 

I  have  said  that  to  build  ships 
for  fast  cruisers  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  old  type  of  war  vessel 
should  be  widely  departed  from. 
High  speed  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  to  secure  that  many  of  the 
specialities  of  a  fighting  ship  must  be 
dispensed  with.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  that  their 
most  important  duty  would  be  to 
protect  English  commerce  from  the 
privateers  or  light  vessels  of  war 
which  might  be  let  loose  on  it,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  little 
fighting  would  attend  such  a  course. 


There  is  something  in  the  sight  of 
the  national  flag  of  a  great  maritime 
power  that  damps  the  ardour  of  the 
crews  whose  sole  aim  is  plunder; 
they  know  that  under  that  flag  a 
discipline  is  enforced  which  im- 
mensely increases  the  moral  and 
physical  forces  of  those  who  sail 
under  it.  The  sinking  of  the  Ala- 
bama  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  this- 
superiority.  In  that  ill-fought  action 
the  crew  of  the  Kearsage  behaved 
with  a  steadiness  to  which  the  Ala- 
bama was  a  stranger,  and  the  latter 
recklessly  threw  away  the  chances  of 
success  which  her  superior  range  of 
artillery  gave.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Alabama  had  had  ample 
time  to  form  an  efficient  crew,  if 
the  professional  skill  and  discipline 
had  been  there  to  make  use  of  the 
untrained  elements  at  command. 
It  is  possible  that  officers  less  vain- 
glorious than  Captain  Semmes 
would  have  served  his  country's 
cause  in  a  nobler  fashion  than 
burning  harmless  merchantmen  and 
parading  their  spoils,  and  left  a 
name  behind  him  which,  like  those  of 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  with 
the  halo  of  patriotism  surround- 
ing it. 

As  I  have  before  said,  an  ex- 
ceptional high  rate  of  speed  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  ship  destined  to 
protect  commerce,  and  with  this- 
important  quality  a  good  stowage 
must  be  allied.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve  if  these 
two  elements  meet  with  the  special 
attention  they  deserve,  but  in 
combination  with  a  large  number 
of  {runs  it  is  an  impossibility.  Such 
a  battery  means,  we  repeat,  a- 
cramped  engine  space,  a  numerous 
crew,  and  great  immersion,  three 
most  objectionable  points.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  ship  to 
combine  extraordinary  speed  with 
great  fighting  powers ;  and  in  this, 
class  the  latter  must  be  secondary. 
In   place    of   fourteen  guns  four 
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would    be    ample.     Two  of 
should    be    amidships,    and    they 
need  not  be  of  large  calibre;  the 
remaining  two  to  be  heavy  pivot 
guns,  and  when  housed  to  lie  as 
far  from  the  ends  as  practicable. 
Weights  placed  near  these  points 
will  impair  the  steaming  or  sailing 
qualities  of  ships,  however  fine  their 
lines  may  be.    Indeed,  the  points  of 
a  clipper  require  as  much  studying 
as  those  of  a  well-bred  horse,  and 
probably  more,  for  in  the  one  case 
the  natural  sagacity  of  the  animal 
assists  the  trainer.     Neither  is  it 
possible  to  attach    much    armour 
without    seriously    impairing   the 
speed.    A  belt  in  the  wake  of  the 
engines    and    boilers,    with   bulk- 
heads    forward  and  aft,  would  be 
ample.    In  addition  to  the  bulk- 
heads of  the  engine-room  a  species 
of   collision-bulkhead     of   armour 
plating   might    be    placed    at    a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  stem, 
care  being  taken  not  to  put  it  in 
such  a  position  that  the  momentum 
of  pitching  would  be  large,  from 
its  weight.    Not  a  pound  of  armour 
should  be  laid  on  the  upper  deck. 
It  would  be  a  useless  encumbrance, 
serviceable  only  to  guard  against 
a  plunging  fire,  a  fire  which  these 
vessels  could  never  be  subjected 
to  on  the  cruising  in  which  they 
would  be  engaged.     Of  course  a 
reasonable  amount  of  sail  power 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  but  by  a 
judicious  use  of  steel  lightness  and 
strength  may  be  combined  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  old-fashioned  royal 
yards  and  other  superfluous  fittings 
will  be  dispensed  with,  as  well  as 
large  head-knees  and  quarter  gal- 
leries.   Large  fore  and  aft  gaff  sails 
to  travel  on  T  irons,  up  to  any  de- 
sired height,  should  give  place  to 
the  heavy  wooden  trysailmast,  with 
its  comparatively  insignificant  sail. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
speed  will  increase  directly  as  the 
length;    therefore    the   length    in 
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these  vessels  certainly  ought  to  be 
eight  times  the  width.  If  they  be 
not  overburdened  with  top-hampers 
there  need  be  no  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  their  stability:  should 
these  proportions  be  much  ex- 
ceeded, the  amount  of  power  re- 
quired to  bring  them  up  to  the 
proposed  speed  will  be  so  great  as 
to  render  coaling  frequently  neces- 
sary. This  defect  will  at  once 
reduce  their  usefulness  and  bring 
them  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
cruisers.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  constructor  that 
their  fighting  qualities  should  be 
of  secondary  importance. 

The  placing  of  the  machinery 
and  boilers  is  a  question  of  much 
importance.  They  ought  to  be 
below  the  water-line  throughout 
their  entire  length.  It  cannot  be 
permitted  that  the  security  of 
either  should  in  any  wise  be  com- 
promised. In  this  particular  part 
of  the  equipment,  even  the  para- 
mount quality  of  speed  must  be 
secondary  to  safety.  This  will 
render  horizontal  engines  necessary, 
and  a  shortening  of  the  stroke — 
which  in  heavy  engines  is  most 
undesirable.  Wing  passages  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  permit  a  man  to 
creep  through  should  run  fore  and 
aft,  but  in  order  that  no  space 
should  be  lost  arrangements  might 
be  made  to  allow  coals  to  be  stowed 
there  and  first  used,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  be  thrown  overboard,  as  the  ashes 
are,  should  circumstances  render 
close  action  desirable.  As  a  pro- 
tection against  ramming,  a  rib  of 
teak  might  run  from  the  bluff  of  the 
bow  to  the  knuckle  of  the  quarter ; 
coasting  steamers  find  such  a  pro- 
tection of  great  service  amidst  the 
rough  handling  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  the  portion 
worked  by  steam  should  be  placed 
below  the  water-line.  The  elaborate 
arrangement  invented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  Gray  is  capable  of  being 
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adapted  to  any  position,  and  a 
careful  investigation  of  its  capa- 
bilities enables  the  author  of  this 
article  to  recommend  it  with  con- 
fidence. The  hand  gear,  as  in 
ordinary  ships,  to  be  used  when 
under  sail  only. 

For  a  reasonable  distance  above 
and  below  the  water-line  the 
cellular  system  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  great  attention  being 
paid  to  the  caulking  of  each  parti- 
tion, so  as  to  insure  its  being  water- 
tight. I  do  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  construction  of 
the  bottom.  English  men-of-war 
are  built  to  sail  in  navigable  waters, 
not  to  measure  their  strength 
against  rocks. 

Inboard  all  the  fittings,  including 
the  main  or  crew  deck,  should  be 
of  the  lightest  description.  For 
the  latter  an  inch  and  a  half  plank 
would  be  ample.  Decks  should  be 
cleansed  with  scrubbing-brushes, 
not  holystones.  The  upper  deck 
must  be  first  laid  with  iron,  as  it 
would  form  a  portion  of  the  girder 
on  which  the  structural  strength 
would  depend.  Over  the  iron,  ordi- 
nary deck  planking  of  a  sufficient 
thickness  must  be  laid  to  make  a 
smooth  platform  for  the  crew  to 
work  the  ship  and  guns. 

A  few  vessels  thus  constructed 
would  effectually  guard  English 
commerce  from  the  attacks  of 
small  predatory  cruisers  or  pri- 
vateers, and  be  invaluable  to  a 
commander-in-chief  when  watching 
the  motions  of  an  enemy.  At 
this  time  the  so-called  despatch 
vessels  are  ruinously  expensive  to 
run,  and  at  full  speed  will  only  carry 
about  four-and-a-half  days'  coals. 
The  dockyard  authorities  have  re- 
cently fitted  them  with  turtlebacks, 
but  with  their  usual  perversity  they  ' 
have  so  altered  the  original  design 
that  the  slope  of  the  deck  causes  a 
great  portion  of  the  water  to  shoot 
inboard  in  lieu  of  out ;  neither  are 
the  beams  arched  sufficiently  to 
insure    the    requisite     degree    of 


strength.  On  the  Atlantic  the 
best  constructed  have  occasion- 
ally caved  in  from  the  weight  of 
a  sea. 

The  service  would  gain  much  if 
the  chief  constructors,  as  they  are 
now  termed,  had  an  occasional  trip 
in  a  newly-constructed  steamship 
in  winter.  Living  as  they  do  for  a 
succession  of  years  in  the  same  dock- 
yard, their  ideas  cannot  change  with 
the  advances  which  engineering 
science  makes  outside  of  the  boun- 
daries. Innovation  is  looked  on  as 
an  enemy  to  be  jealously  guarded 
against.  As  the  Times  once  said, 
' "  Nothing  like  our  old  musket,"  says 
the  soldier,  "  Except  onr  old  tackle," 
says  the  sailor.'  Slowly  does  the 
science  of  the  outside  world  per- 
meate the  thick  stratum  of  official 
conservatism,  so  slow  indeed  that 
one  of  the  grandest  improvements 
in  the  modern  steam  engine,  com- 
pounding, has  been  allowed  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed  for  many  years, 
although  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
has  been  reduced  thirty  per  cent, 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  mean  speed  increased  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  Admiralty  are  at 
last  awaking  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  principle,  and  it  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  a  lengthened 
troopship.  Had  it  been  done  ten 
years  since  an  incalculable  sum 
would  have  been  saved  to  the 
nation,  and  much  inconvenience  to 
those  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  voyage  in  such  vessels. 
This  modern  specimen  of  a  troop- 
ship is  no  bad  representative  of 
that  conservatism  which  essays  to 
strangle  practical  and  theoretical 
science  at  its  birth,  both  of  which 
had  long  since  demonstrated  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  speed 
would  increase  with  the  length,  and 
the  momentum  of  a  heavy  body  in- 
crease as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre.  Thus,  a  weight  at 
four  feet  before  the  centre  of  motion 
has  four  times  the  sending  and 
pitching  power  it  would  have  if  re* 
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moved  two  feet  farther  aft,  and  bo 
on  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  vessel,  whatever  her  length 
might  he.  With  these  well-known 
facta  to  guide  them,  the  constructors 
built  the  Orontes,  the  Tamar,  and 
others  with  a  proportion  of  one 
foot  of  breadth  to  six  of  length, 
added  an  enormous  head-knee  of 
iron,  weighing  many  tons,  with  a 
huge  figure-head,  outside  of  which 
was  the  heavy  bowsprit,  jib  and 
flying-jib  booms.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Messrs.  Laird  pointed  out  the 
evil  effects  such  an  assemblage  of 
overhanging  weights  would  have  if 
it  were  attempted  to  drive  the  vessel 
in  a  head  sea,  and  suggested  that 
fifty  feet  might  be  added  to  the 
length  of  the  Orontes.  Their  advice 
was  disregarded,  and  with  what  re- 
sult let  her  mean  speed  since  she  has 
been  launched  declare.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
Messrs.  Laird  themselves  that  their 
advice  was  disregarded,  for  in  a  time 
of  almost  unparalleled  depression  in 
iron  shipbuilding  they  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  employed  to  add 
the  necessary  fifty  feet  to  the  length, 
and  to  fit  her  with  new  engines  on 
the  compound  principle.  Of  course 
this  alteration  will  not  bring  the 
speed  up  to  that  figure  which  might 
in  the  first  instance  have  been 
obtained,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  alter  the  bow  and  counter-lines 
to  the  required  contour,  but  the 
efficiency  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare results  with  her  sister  ship,  the 
Tamar.  It  is  humiliating,  when  one 
remembers  that  these  ships  were 
laid  down  to  be  *  improved  Hima- 
layas.9 That  purchased  merchant 
steamer,  although  structures  have 
been  piled  on  her  upper  deck  by  the 
dockyard  authorities  which  her  de- 
signer never  anticipated,  still  retains 
a  superiority  in  speed  over  her  rivals 
which  is  often  commented  on  in  the 
Service.  This  should  not  be  the 
case,  for  the  architect  of  the  royal 
dockyard  has  opportunities,  if  seized 


on,  of  standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  engineer  in  private  life.  He  has 
simply  to  note  the  improvements 
which  have  taxed  the  brains  and 
pockets  of  others,  to  make  at  lowest 
a  respectable  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal model  in  lieu  of  an  absurd 
failure. 

In  the  perfecting  of  machinery, 
as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
proper  form  of  hull,  the  navy  has, 
especially  in  the  form  aud  engines 
of  its  troopships,  remained  behind 
the  owners  of  the  smallest  coas- 
ters. With  a  wisdom  which  has 
been  well  repaid  by  successful 
results,  the  latter  at  once  con- 
demned the  old  type  of  engines  and 
substituted  those  on  the  compound 
principle.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
economy  of  space  prevented  the 
new  improvements  from  being  ap- 
plied in  fighting  ships.  Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  in  nowise  applies  to 
the  troopships,  some  of  which'have 
actually  been  fitted  with  new  engines 
and  boilers  long  after  the  correct- 
ness of  the  new  principle  had  been 
triumphantly  established  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Pacific 
Company  led  the  way  with  their 
magnificent  fleet  of  fifty-two  steam- 
ers, and  others  quickly  followed  their 
successful  example. 

As  a  people,  we  are  deservedly 
proud  of  our  great  engineering  Bkill, 
and  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  ask  why 
so  many  accidents  occur  in  the  navy 
in  this  particular  department.  With 
an  unlimited  command  of  money  and 
time,  and  factories  which  excite  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  engineer- 
ing world,  alarming  accidents  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  no  few  of 
them  fatal  to  human  life.  The 
safety  of  the  Iran  Duke,  after  she 
had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
dockyard  authorities,  was  stated  to 
have  been  compromised  in  her  trial 
trip  outside  Plymouth  breakwater. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  valve 
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spindles  had  been  incorrectly  mark- 
ed.  Then  came  the  accident  on  board 
the  Hydra,  where  the  chief  engineer 
was  killed.  At  first  the  defect  which 
caused  the  disaster  was  imputed  to 
the  contractor,  bat  the  Admiralty 
subsequently  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility, and  another  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted.    The  decision  of  the 
court  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  can- 
not bring  the  dead  to  life.     After 
this,  another  engineer  met  his  death 
from  the  bursting  of  a  compressed 
air  chamber  in  a  torpedo  vessel  at 
Spithead.    And,  lastly,  came  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  on  board  the 
Thunderer,  when  forty-five  officers 
and  men  were  either  scalded   to 
death  or  mortally  hurt.   A  long  and 
expensive  inquest  has  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  *  accidental  death,'  yet  it 
may  confidently  be   alleged    that 
such  an  accident  would  not,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  occurred 
on  board  a  private  ship ;  at  least, 
the   history  of   steam   navigation 
furnishes  no  parallel.     The  super- 
heater of   the   Great  Eastern  ex. 
ploded ;  but  it  was  an  innovation. 
Safety  valves  are  as  old  as  steam 
itself.     Providence,  be  it  said  re- 
verently, worked  strangely  against 
the    gallant    ship    on     that    fatal 
day.     A  simple  calculation  would 
easily  prove  that  there  was  not, 
under    the    circumstances   of    the 
trial,  one  chance  in  a  million  that 
either  of  the  three  valves  would 
have  been  closed,  yet,   strange  to 
relate,  all  the  three  were,  according 
to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  proved  to 
be  in  their  seats,  and,  consequently, 
totally  inoperative.     The  scientific 
assessor  said  much  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  boilers,  but  did  little 
to  clear  away  the  mystery  which, 
to  many,  still  appears  to  envelop 
the  fatal  occurrence.   It  would  seem 
wholly  to  have  escaped  his  notice 
that  in  every  instance,  according  to 
the  published  statement,  the  stays 
were  torn    from  their  fastenings, 
never  breaking  directly  across.   We 
have  an  axiom  that  '  the  strength 


of  a  thing  is  only  equal  to  that  of  its 
weakest  part ; '  and  if  naval  en- 
gineers acknowledge  that  axiom  to 
be  true,  ought  the  fastenings  always 
to  have  yielded  in  the  boiler  stays 
of  the  Thunderer  ?  At  what  pres- 
sure did  they  yield  P  Probably  at 
a  point  much  under  the  strength  of 
the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  they 
were  intended  to  represent.  Under 
any  circumstances,  as  great  interests 
are  involved  in  the  question,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  boiler-makers  in  general. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  boilers  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  are  generally  sub* 
jected  to  a  proof-strain  equal  to  three 
times  the  intended  pressure.  Is 
this  extraordinary  test  necessary  as 
a  proof  of  good  materials  and 
workmanship?  The  sense  of  the 
engineering  world  is  strongly 
against  it,  and  deem  the  factor 
and  test  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  ample  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

An  idea  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground  that  the  engineer  officers  of 
her  Majesty's  service  have  not  that 
special  practical  acquaintance  with 
machinery  which  is  so  desirable. 
Does  this  arise  from  erroneous 
training,  or  from  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  itf  I  believe 
that  the  majority  now  enter  as  ap- 
prentices from  Greenwich  School, 
and  as  a  rule  obtain  high  num- 
bers at  Kensington.  But,  valuable 
as  a  knowledge  of  conic  sections 
may  be,  a  constant  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  an  engine  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  it  thoroughly. 
In  iact,  to  insure  the  best  results,  it 
should  be  studied  like  a  child.  If 
this  be  not  carried  out,  mishaps 
will  be — as,  unfortunately,  they 
are — of  frequent  occurrence.  Men 
of  the  old  school  always  spoke  of 
the  engines  under  their  charge  in 
terms  of  affection ;  the  feminine 
gender  was  invariably  applied 
to  the  object  of  their  care.  It 
is  believed  that  at  this  time 
many  engineer  officers  are  ashamed 
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of  their  profession,  and  feel  proud 
when  they  are  mistaken  for  exe- 
cutives. Such,  a  feeling  is  at 
all  times  injurious,  and  excites 
the  hostile  feeling  of  other  classes, 
who  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  them.  Engineering  is 
a  grand  profession ;  hut  those 
immediately  in  charge  cannot  play 
at  it  in  kid  gloves.  No  rate 
of  pay  is  too  high  if  it  will  se- 
cure efficiency;  and  to  encourage 
this,  promotion  should  be  regulated 
largely  by  special  merit — merit  of 
which  practical  proofs  of  efficiency 
have  been  given  in  actual  charge 
of  engines  where  the  vessel  was 
employed  beyond  the  limits  of 
factories.  Why  should  the  engines 
and  boilers  of  men-of-war  be  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  order,  al- 
though so  little  used?  and  why 
should  those  of  the  merchant 
steamers  be  always  ready  for  work 
at  the  minimum  of  expense  ?  Much 
of  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge 
in  the  naval  engineer  has  arisen 
since  the  introduction  of  engine- 
room  artificers.  Previous  to  that 
era  the  engineers  were  always  ready 
with  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  or  the 
file;  now  they  have  risen  beyond 
this  point.  It  would  be  considered 
derogatory  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  artificer.  But  already  the 
latter  is  ambitiously  soaring  beyond 
the  office  for  which  ho  was  origin- 
ally created,  and  may  be  seen  in  a 
smart  frock-coat  and  cap  promenad- 
ing the  fashionable  resorts  at  the 
great  naval  ports.  Possibly,  he  too  is 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
will  no  longer  ply  that  presumed 
degrading  chisel  and  hammer,  ex- 
cept on  very  special  occasions.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  leading 
stoker  on  board  the  Thunderer  ap- 
pears to  have  held  a  very  important 
position,  if  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  the  evidence  given  at 
the  inquest.  Has  it  become  the 
custom  in  the  navy  for  the  inspector 
of  machinery  to  trust  to  the  chief 


engineer ;  for  the  latter  to  trust  to 
the  juniors ;  for  them  to  trust  to  the 
artificers ;  and  for  the  artificers  to 
trust  to  the  stokers  ?  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  sooner  every  officer  exactly 
understands  what  responsibility 
rests  on  him  individually,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  navy. 
The  following  paragraph  recently 
went  the  round  of  the  papers :  ( A 
letter  of  censure  has  been  received 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Black  Prince 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
for  neglect  of  duty  in  allowing  the 
engines  to  drift  into  so  wretched  a 
state  of  disrepair.' 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Thunderer 
and  other  ironclads  there  are  twenty- 
six  auxiliary  engines  for  the  special 
purpose  of  working  the  guns  and 
turrets.  Of  course,  this  greatly 
increases  the  responsibility  of  the* 
chief  engineer ;  but  an  officer  who 
feels  aj  proper  interest  in  the  elabo- 
rately constructed  mechanism  under 
his  charge  will  feel  a  pride  in  seeing 
it  perfect.  The  engine  has  now 
become  such  an  important  part  of 
the  structure  of  a  ship  of  war  that 
it  is  a  subject  for  grave  considera- 
tion whether  certain  modifications 
are  not  necessary  in  the  carrying 
out  of  discipline  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  engines. 
Engineers  have,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  long  objected  to  a  plurality 
of  commanding  officers,  who  often 
require  the  services  of  the  crew  of 
the  engine-room  for  purposes  other 
than-  what  they  (the  engineers) 
deem  legitimate.  It  has  caused 
endless  disputes,  and  a  steady  an- 
tagonism of  classes  which  crops; 
out  on  every  possible  opportunity, 
to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the 
service  and  the  comforts  of  the 
officers  in  question. 

In  the  American  and  other  navies, 
and  in  all  the  great  steam  lines, 
the  chief  engineer  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  captain  on  all  point* 
of  service,  without  there  being  any 
complaint  that  such  an  innovation 
on  old-established  custom  is  preju- 
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dicial  to  discipline.  The  writer  has 
known  officers  state  that  they  never 
spoke  to  a  chief  engineer,  bnt 
made  him  report  the  engines  to  the 
commander  who  might  be  standing 
at  his  side,  who,  in  his  turn,  re- 
peated the  words  to  his  chief.  Such 
etiquette  was  allowable  in  days 
when  ships  fought  for  hoars  with 
comparatively  light  weapons ;  but 
at  a  time  when  moments  are  of 
importance  it  can  only  excite  de- 
rision. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  executive  officers  have  advanced 
in  an  equal  proportion  in  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  men  they  affect 
to  despise;  and,  if  such  be  the 
case,  a  source  of  weakness  is  at 
once  opened  up  ;  for  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  age,  for  a  chief  to 
make  light  of  the  advantages  which 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject  gives  to  the  junior  under 
his  orders.  A  large  proportion  of 
officers  are  still,  unfortunately,  in 
power  whose  professional  knowledge 
and  acquirements  cannot  shed  lustre 
on  the  important  service  they  are 
"presumed  to  represent.  The  day 
of  the  rough,  bluff  British  admiral 
is  gone  as  surely  as  that  of  the 
Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem; 
and  it  can  never  return.  The  rude 
characteristics  of  gallant  Tom  Bow- 
ling would  be  ridiculously  out  of 
place  in  a  modern  ship.  England 
requires  officers  to  meet  the  changes 
which  science  has  made  compulsory, 
to  whom  the  whole  details  of  their 
important  profession  are  needful 
throughout  its  various  branches  of 
seamanship,  gunnery,  and  steam. 
To  insure  absolute  perfection  in 
the  scientific  parts  of  the  last- 
named  is  impossible;  but  every 
commander  should  be  able  to  decide 
from  personal  observation  whether 
the  report  tendered  was  of  a  trust- 
worthy nature.  When  sudden 
emergencies  arise,  defects  of  scien- 
tific education  and  careful  thought 
stand  prominently  forth. 

In  a  great  naval  disaster  which 


occurred  at  no  remote  period,  the 
captain  asked  the  chief  engineer  & 
question  which  never  should  have 
passed  his  lips.  It  exhibited  a  want 
of  Belf-reliance  unworthy  of  the 
distinguished  position  he  held.  Tho 
result  was  disastrous,  as  it  always 
will  be  if  officers  are  unable  to  think 
and  act  correctly  in  the  hour  of  ne- 
cessity. It  is  too  late  to  expect  much 
from  a  council  of  war  when  the  battle 
has  commenced,  and  the  iron  shower 
is  hurling  destruction  into  the  waver- 
ing ranks.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
sinking  ship.  As  the  ominous  rush 
of  the  water  is  heard,  action,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  immediate  and 
decisive.  No  time  must  be  lost  in 
discussing  any  particular  plan ;  the 
correct  one  must  be  at  once  chosen, 
and  carried  out  unswervingly. 

The  loss  of  the  Vanguard  was 
without  exception  the  gravest  dis- 
aster of  modern  times.  The  or- 
dinary rules  of  fleet  sailing  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  disregarded. 
In  defiance  of  instructions  which 
admit  of  no  misinterpretation,  the 
deck  was  left  in  charge  of  a  junior 
officer  before  the  manoeuvre  was 
completed,  as  if  such  important 
engines  of  defence  did  not  deserve 
the  care  which  the  ordinary  ship- 
master bestows  on  his  command 
when  steaming  down  Channel  in  a 
fog.  The  defence  of  Admiral  Tar- 
leton  was  not  felicitous.  Unless  by 
the  order  of  his  chief,  an  officer  who 
parts  company  is  deserving  of  the 
most  severe  reprehension,  as  such 
an  act  may  not  only  imperil  the 
safety  of  his  ship,  but  may  further 
compromise  the  whole  fleet.  The 
modern  ironclad  must  not  be  classed 
with  the  old  line-of-battle  ship. 
When  fleets  consisted  of  twenty  or 
thirty  sail,  a  single  ship  was  not  of 
much  importance  By  the  new 
order  of  things  the  loss  of  one 
might  prove  a  serious  calamity. 
It  might  make  the  superior  force 
the  inferior,  and  cause  the  loss 
of  a  battle.  Further,  such  an 
argument  as  that  used  by  Admiral 
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Tarleton  has  a  tendency  to  relax 
vigilance,  and  even  to  cause  offi- 
cers to  part  company  wilfully  if 
they  have  any  particular  object 
in  view  when  on  an  enemy's  coast. 
Admiral  Tarleton  is  an  old  officer 
who,  nnfortunately,  had  had  no  ex. 
perience  in  fleet  sailing,  and,  like 
another  to  whom  no  mercy  was 
shown,  did  not  realise  until  too  late 
the  responsibility  of  his  position. 

The  stranding  of  the  Agincourt 
on  the  Pearl  Bock  was  the  result  of 
unpardonable  negligence,  bnt  it  was 
redeemed  by  an  amount  of  energy 
and  seamanship  which  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  In  the  history  of 
the  navy  there  is  no  parallel  case, 
but  the  country  was  in  a  singularly 
illiberal  mood,  and  by  the  harshness 
of  their  judgment  have  so  shaken 
the  nerves  of  officers  that  their 
dash  has  been  seriously  impaired, 
and  accidents  have  increased  in  a 
tenfold  ratio  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  indeed,  they  appear  to  have 
become  chronic. 

Doubtless  if  the  German  vessel 
Helden  had  been  an  iron  ship 
and  had  taken  the  Monarch  amid- 
ships, the  result  would  have  been 
very  serious,  if  not  fatal.  It  makes 
one  ask  again,  why  are  not  the 
captains  of  her  Majesty's  ships  on 
deck  when  they  are  close  to 
the  land  or  in  crowded  waters  ? 
Only  at  rare  intervals  do  these  con- 
tingencies arise,  and  when  they  do, 
on  no  account  should  the  captain 
leave  the  deck.  Where  was  the 
captain  of  the  Amazon  when  she 
met  with  her  fatal  collision  ?  Where 
were  the  captains  of  the  Van- 
guard, of  the  Iron  Duke,  of  the 
Caledonia,  and  of  the  Monarch, 
when  accidents  occurred  to  their 
respective  ships  ?  There  is  too  much 
reason  for  believing  that  in  every 
instance  they  were  absent  from 
their  proper  station,  the  bridge. 

If  naval  history  is  to  be  relied 
on,  but  few  collisions  took  place 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  when 
our  fathers,   without    the    aid  of 


steam,  blockaded  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  during 
many  anxious  years.  This  generation 
has  seen  the  fleets  commanded  by  a 
Stopford  or  a  Malcolm  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Channel, 
but  the  word '  collision '  was  scarcely 
in  their  vocabulary.  What  is  to  be 
assumed  from  this  startling  fact  ? 
Disguise  it  as  we  may,  there  is  a 
decay  of  seamanship,  and  the  reason 
is  not  difficult  to  be  found.  In 
former  times  officers  and  men  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  sailing  and 
appearance  of  their  ships.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  it 
was  often  impossible  to  allow  the 
crews  of  rival  ships  to  go  on 
shore  together.  Men  fought  for 
the  object  of  their  admiration  as 
the  knights  of  old  jousted  for  their 
mistresses.  Officers  then  entered 
the  service  with  one  aim  steadily  in 
view,  and,  amidst  privations  of 
which  their  successors  can  form  no 
idea,  strained  every  nerve  to  attain 
it.  Of  course  a  small  number  only 
reached  the  goal,  but  the  others 
toiled  on  to  the  last,  too  often  amidst 
penury  and  neglect,  till  age  inca- 
pacitated them.  Now  the  great 
ambition  of  an  officer  is  to  retire  in 
the  prime  of  his  early  manhood, 
and  he  frequently  receives  a  pre- 
mium in  money  and  rank  for  so 
doing.  In  this  manner  a  host  of 
the  best  sailors  of  the  navy  have 
been  bribed  to  retire,  and  their 
successors  look  forward  to  a  like 
golden  opportunity. 

Under  seamen  of  the  old  school 
the  nation  felt  no  anxiety  when 
their  ships  were  at  sea.  Alas  that 
we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
present.  Or  if  there  is  not  anxiety, 
it  is  because  where  it  ought  to  be 
there  is  ignorance  and  flippancy. 
The  jocose  manner  in  which  the 
correspondent  of  a  leading  naval 
paper  sometimes  reports  a  dis- 
aster is  not  reassuring;  for  ex- 
ample:  'With  respect  to  the  col- 
lision which  has  occurred  be- 
tween H.M.S.  and  another,  I  hear 
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on  good  authority  that  H.M.S. 
was  not  in  the  right.  The  bill  will 
be  paid,  but  no  inquiry  is  to  take 
place.9 

There  is  scarcely  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  a  well-conditioned  man- 
of-war  getting  into  collision,  and  if 
a  sailor  be  in  command  it  should, 
during  the  hours  of  daylight,  be  an 
impossibility.  Unfortunately  many 
collisions  have  recently  taken  place 
under  circumstances  which  are  to 
be  deeply  regretted.  When  a  fleet  of 
iron-clads  are  manoeuvring  in  close 
order,  the  captain's  is  the  only 
voice  which  should  be  heard.  That 
weak  remnant  of  the  etiquette  of 
former  days  which  induced  him  to 
remain  a  mere  automaton,  except 
on  state  occasions,  must  be  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  the  officers  and 
men  should  feel  that  confidence  in 
their  chief  which  in  the  hour  of 
danger  is  so  desirable.  Amidst 
such  a  grave  complication  of  dan- 
gers as  now  environ  England,  nei- 
ther indifferent  seamanship  nor  care- 
less engineering  must  be  permitted 
to  risk  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

But  Parliament  will  do  well  not  to 
hamper  the  Admiralty  with  unneces- 
sary questions  of  detail,  many  of 
which  none  but  a  professional  man  can 
understand.  It  is  better  that  trifles 
should  be  passed  lightly  over  than 
that  chiefs  of  a  great  administrative 
body  should  be  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  their  subordinates.  Those 
who  follow  on  such  a  trail  are  sow- 
ing elements  of  danger  which,  at 
no  distant  period,  may  make  mea- 
sures necessary  which  men  dare 
not  now  contemplate.  War  cannot 
be  successfully  carried  on  without 
the  most  perfect  discipline.  War, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  has  become  a 
science,  and  it  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impressed  on  this  nation  that  their 
existence  depends  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  navy.  The  power  of  steam 
has  narrowed  the  silver  streak 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  signalman 
from  the  watch-tower  must  not  for 


a  moment  allow  his  vigilance  to 
slumber.  So  long  as  the  ironclads 
of  England  can  keep  watch  and 
ward  amongst  the  sandbanks  of  the 
North  Sea  the  country  may  rest 
secure,  but  no  longer.  Should  the 
day  ever  arrive  when  a  reduced  or 
shattered  fleet  would  have  to  take 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  death  knell  of  another 
nation  will  be  rung. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  suffi- 
cient inducements  could  be  held  out 
to  make  the  ten  years'  men  re-en- 
gage, but  few  outside  the  Excellent 
or  the  Cambridge  will  now  do  bo.  As 
an  officer  once  remarked  to  the 
writer,  *  My  crew  look  well  on  pay- 
ing off.  I  dread  re-commissioning.' 
So  many  different  outlets  are  open 
to  the  steady,  active  sailor  when  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  that  no 
one  who  is  cognisant  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  sea  life  can  feel  sur- 
prised at  his  early  retirement.  Not- 
ably the  various  fire  brigades 
absorb  a  large  number,  and  the 
style  in  which  they  swarm  up  a 
burning  ruin  often  elicit  the  cheers 
of  the  bystanders. 

The  scale  of  dietary  in  the 
navy  has  not  advanced  with  the 
times.  Butter,  which  now  forms 
a  portion  of  the  meals  of  men 
in  a  similar  situation  on  shore, 
is  unknown  to  them.  On  foreign 
stations  difficulties  lie  in  the  way 
of  procuring  a  proper  supply; 
for  under  the  heat  of  the  tro- 
pics it  quickly  becomes  rancid. 
In  home  ships  no  difficulty  should 
exist  on  this  head ;  everyone  ought 
to  have  his  share  of  customary 
English  diet,  and  such  considera- 
tion would  be  appreciated.  The 
allowances  of  tea,  and  sugar,  and 
cocoa,  are  far  short  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  at  sea.  The  private 
means  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  enables  him  to  have  a  cup  of 
one  of  these  beverages  at  any  hour 
of  the  night;  but  the  Bailor  must 
go  through  his  long  vigil  in  winter, 
from    dark   to    daylight,  without 
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refreshment   of   any  kind.     Snob 
treatment  tells  heavily  on  the  sys- 
tem, and,  joined  to  indifferent  ven- 
tilation, explains  -why  sailors  gather 
age  so  quickly  if  they  remain  at 
sea   after  thirty.     Possibly  many 
have  noticed  the  change  in  a  man's 
appearance  a  few  months  after  he 
has  obtained  a  warrant;  he  fills 
out,   and  appears  to  take  a  new 
lease  of  life.     To  what  is  this  to 
be  attributed  but  to  a  higher  scale 
of  dietary,  and  a  more  comfortable 
place  to  live  in  P    As  an  inducement 
to  men  to  seek  such  prizes,  the 
Admiralty  would  act  wisely  to  pay 
these  most  valuable  officers  well, 
for  much  depends  on  their  being 
contented  with  the  position  they 
hold.     For  good  or  for  evil  their 
influence  is  great,  resting,  as  they 
do,  midway  between  the  commis- 
sioned officer  and  the  lower  deck,  and 
holding  a  certain  familiarity  with 
both.  As  years  roll  on  and  education 
advances,  the  warrant  officers  must 
be  permitted  to  advance    in    the 
same  manner  as  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  army  now  do, 
for  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  one  institution  alone  in 
the  State  can  remain  untouched  by 
that  movement  which  is  constantly 
pressing  up  from  below.     Officers 
who  pay  a  proper  attention  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession need  not  fear  this  upward 
movement,  for  birth,  wealth,  and 
education    will    always    command 
that  respect  which  is  their  due. 

The  system  of  turret-ships  cer- 
tainly requires  supervision  if  they  are 
to  be  retained  as  sea-going  vessels, 
say  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  an 
enemy's  port  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  none  of  them  have 
yet  encountered  a  dangerous  gale, 
their  behaviour  under  such  circum- 
stances must  to  some  extent  be  a 
subject  of  surmise.  Still  it  is  per- 
missible to  theorise  with  every 
chance  of  learning  what  it  would 
be.  A  sailor  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  mathematician,  knowing  their 


spare  buoyancy  and  the  situation 
of  their  weights,  might  form  a  good 
calculation  as   to    the  manner  in 
which  one  would  ride   over    any 
given  amount  of  a  breaking  sea, 
not  the  short,  vicious  break  of  the 
Channel,  but  those  vast  avalanches 
which  only  rage  between  the  meri- 
dians of  300  and  450  west  longitude. 
To  resist  their  force  a  large  amount 
of  buoyancy  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  firmest  breakwater  would  dis- 
appear under   their  power,   while 
the  buoyant  ship  would  remain  in- 
tact.    This  important  feature  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  constructed  by 
the  late  talented  Chief  Constructor. 
Pew  will  deny  that  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fore  body  of  many  of  the 
vessels   constructed  by  him  were 
cut  off  and  bulkheaded,   it  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of 
additional  buoyancy  to  bear  it  up. 
In  making  this   calculation,   how- 
ever, it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  add  the  weight  of  the  ram  to 
the   portion  cut  off,  although   in 
practice  the  fore  body  is  weighted 
with  it.     It  is  not  a  little  'singular 
that,  while  the  naval  press  of  the 
country  was  writing  in  praise  of 
this  curious  innovation   on    esta- 
blished principles,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  marine  engineers  of  the 
country  reversed    the  process   by 
boldly  cutting    away  what    in    a 
wooden  ship  would  be  termed  the 
dead  wood,  thus  leaving  the  most 
important  bearing  portion  of  the 
fore  body  as  flat  as  the  bow  of  one 
of  the  barges  which  ply  on  the 
Medway  or  the  Thames.    Practice 
has  fully  borne  out  the  correctness 
of  the  great  engineer's  theory,  and 
doubtless    the    majority   of   large 
steamships  will  in  all  future  cases 
be  so  built.  In  addition  to  increased 
buoyancy,  another  no  less  import- 
ant quality  is  attained.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  steering 
qualities    are    improved    at    least 
twenty-five  per  cent.    But  for  this, 
and  the  elaborate  yet  simple  steering 
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gear  with  which  the  leviathans  of 
commerce  are  now  fitted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ran  them  without 
great  risk  through  the  crowded 
highways  which  lead  to  the  great 
commercial  ports  of  Europe  and 
America. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  top-hamper  of  ships  of 
the  Devastation  class  presents  a 
large  area  for  an  enemy  to  fire 
at;  but  missiles,  however  for- 
midable they  may  be,  are  secondary 
when  compared  to  the  power  of 
the  ram.  A  blow  from  a  strongly 
supported  stem  will  easily  crush 
through  the  slight  thickness  of 
armour-plating  around  these  ves- 
sels. No  difficulty  was  ever  ex- 
perienced in  collecting  volunteers 
to  work  a  fireship.  And  so  it 
may  probably  be  in  a  future  war. 
There  are  hundreds  of  the  brave 
seamen  of  the  north  prepared  to 
run  a  tilt  against  English  ships  if 
the  chances  of  war  so  will  it. 
Whatever  may  be  advanced  to  the 
contrary,  seamen  will  lose  their 
steadiness  in  close  action  if  cooped 
up  in  a*  turret.  The  shocks  of  a 
charging  enemy,  the  blinding  smoke, 
the  deafening  noise,  and  possibly  a 
defect  in  the  turning  gear,  are  all 
elements  of  confusion.  It  therefore 
appears  evident  that  this  class  of 
ship  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  close  action.  Their  for- 
midable guns  might  be  well  em- 
ployed if  stationed  at  a  range  where 
their  fire  would  be  effective,  but 
they  should  be  carefully  kept  out' 
of  the  reach  of  a  ram.  Experience 
is  every  day  attesting  the  power  of 
this  formidable  weapon,  which  only 
requires  one  cool  and  judicious 
head  to  guide  it.  All  seamen  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  aiming 
correctly  with  naval  artillery  if 
there  be  the  slightest  sea  on.  This 
has  no  effect  on  the  direction  of 
the  prow  of  a  ram.  Besides,  the 
moral  effect  which  the  loss  of  one 
of  these  vessels  would  have  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 


The  want  of  dependence  on  bulk- 
heads, in  order  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, has  been  sadly  lost  sight  of. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  most 
important  have  sometimes  been 
cut  through  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation,  it  shows  thai 
much  will  necessarily  be  left  to 
chance  in  an  emergency.  A  water- 
tight door,  to  be  serviceable,  must 
be  a  perfect  fit,  and  if  such  is  the 
case  the  slightest  jar  will  often  so 
distort  the  frame  that  the  grooves 
pinch  the  slide,  and  no  power  can 
possibly  move  it.  At  general  quar- 
ters, since  the  foundering  of  the 
Vanguard,  the  shutting  and  opening 
of  watertight  doors  has  become  a 
favourite  exercise,  and  if  the  bulk- 
heads were  impervious  to  the  effect 
of  concussion  the  custom  would  be 
most  laudable.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  in  fighting  ships 
convenience  must  give  way  to 
safety.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  bulkheads  be  perforated  be- 
low the  water-line.  These  struc- 
tures have  not  hitherto  commanded 
that  attention  which  their  im- 
portance deserves.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  several  frigates  of  the 
largest  size  they  are  attached  to 
the  skin  by  single  angle-irons,  and 
in  all  probability  the  Vanguard  was 
thus  fitted.  The  momentum  of  a 
large  body  of  water  against  a  slight 
and  ill-secured  bulkhead  is  generally 
fatal.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  first  adventurous  diver 
who  penetrates  to  the  bread-room  of 
that  ship  will  find  it  burst  open. 
It  is  singular  that  with  so  many 
practical  examples  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  water-tight  bulkhead, 
more  care  is  not  shown  in  its 
construction.  Not  only  should  it 
be  double-riveted  with  the  greatest 
mechanical  skill,  but  the  stiffening 
should  be  so  rigid  that  the  sending 
of  any  quantity  of  floating  bodies 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  impair 
its  efficiency. 

The  Admiralty  acted  wisely  in 
refusing  to  enter  on  an  expensive 
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series  of  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  Vanguard.  From 
the  first  those  who  were  cognisant 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  pro- 
nounced it  to  he  impossible;  yet, 
but  for  the  invitation  to  tender  for 
the  '  job,'  a  numerous  party  would 
have  twitted  the  Board  for  what 
they  would  be  pleased  to  term  apa- 
thetic ignorance.  When  men  as- 
sume to  carry  out  an  impossible 
project  with  their  own  means,  it  is 
wonderful  how  carefully  they  study 
it.  In  this  instance  all  the  candi- 
dates have  retired  from  the  field, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  no  one 
has  been  found  sufficiently  bold  to 
contract  to  raise  the  guns,  the 
heaviest  of  which  weighs  only 
twelve  tons;  the  hull,  with  its  cargo 
of  silt,  about  six  thousand.  What 
grappling-irons  could  lift  such  a 
monster,  and  who  is  to  hook  them 
securely  on  at  a  depth  where  the 
strongest  man  can  with  difficulty 
nee  an  ordinary  knife  ? 

The  ships  of  the  Shannon  class 
in  somewise  revert  to  the  old  type 
by  fighting  their  guns  in  the  open 
-  air,  and,  unless  the  race  be  degene- 
rated, British  seamen  will  much 
prefer  them  to  the  turret  with  its 
blinding  uncertainty.  Alas,  that 
these  formidable  ships  should  be 
masted  to  resemble  the  old  line-of- 
battle  ship,  in  lieu  of  an  ordinary 
polaoea  barque  with  the  mini- 
mum of  rigging.  Such  a  heavy 
bowsprit  and  foremast,  which  is 
stepped  very  far  forward,  must 
make  them  pitch  heavily  in  a  sea- 
way; and  in  action  a  single  shell 
might  bring  the  huge  structure 
down  like  a  giant  oak  across  the 
guns.  Such  a  catastrophe  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  and  we  may  well 
ask  the  question  why  this  risk 
should  be  unnecessarily  run.  The 
present  huge  and  unwieldy  rig  will 
not  even  fulfil  the  single  object  the 
designer  had  in  view ;  as  it  certainly 
will  not  be  economical  to  attempt 
much  under  sail  alone  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  fleet ;  and  to  trust  such 
valuable  ships  near  the  land  without 
the*  steam  being  in  hand  would  be 
to  risk  a  species  of  national  suicide. 
As  it  is  an  impossibility  to  ply  to 
windward  with  vessels  of  this  model, 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  they  be  lumbered  up  with 
spars,  many  of  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  old  line-of-battle 
ships  ?  All  seamen  will  agree  that 
the  wreck  of  a  broken  mast  towing 
alongside  must  inevitably  foul  the 
screw,  and  render  the  ship  a  help- 
less log  upon  the  water. 

So  much  depends  on  the  fleet  that 
economy  Bhould  be  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary consideration  to  safety.  The 
last  Naval  Administration  assumed 
the  management  of  the  fleet  at  sea, 
as  well  as  its  details  in  office.  Such  a 
mode  of  action  hampered  the  move- 
ments of  the  commanders-in-chief 
as  the  Dutch  Deputies  hampered 
Marlborough;  and  if  the  nation 
had  been  plunged  in  war  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  equally  de- 
trimental to  the  public  good. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  qualities 
are  deemed  necessary  by  the  autho- 
rities for  the  head  of  the  Construc- 
tive Department  of  the  Navy.  A  gal- 
lant officer  has  been  recently  named 
for  that  post  whose  career  may 
serve  as  an  example.  He  was  ori- 
ginally at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  but  in  order  to  obtain 
active  flag  rank  he  had  to  take 
command  of  a  sea-going  ship  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
most  unhappily  met  with  a  serious 
collision.  Promotion  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  report  now  assigns  to 
him  the  post  of  Controllership  of 
the  Navy.  Where  can  he  have  ac- 
quired the  qualifications  for  such  an 
important  appointment?  Perhaps 
it  is  correct  to  keep  the  executive 
element  in  view  on  all  questions  of 
service,  but  gunnery  ought  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  a  single  officer. 
Men  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
anyone  can  at  the  same  time  pos- 
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sees  a  commanding  knowledge  of 
both  sciences. 

Probably  no  Admiralty  was  ever 
moro  popnlar  individually  than  the 
present,  from  the  reason  that  on  all 
occasions  they  have  manfully  re- 
sisted unreasonable  demands  from 
without.  Admiral  Tarleton  had  few 
'supporters  amongst  his  brother 
officers,  but  they  all  admired  the 
man  who  refused  to  sacrifice  him 
to  the  outcry  of  an  influential  por- 
tion of  the  press,  as  another  Ad- 
ministration meanly  did  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  For  many  years  the 
Admiralty  have  been  looked  on  as 
enemies  to  the  majority  of  those 
whose  welfare  was  in  their  bands. 
The  members  of  a  few  favoured 
families  held  during  a  generation 
&11  the  places  of  trust,  honour,  and 


emolument.  They  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  without  leaving  a 
single  durable  monument  of  their 
long  lease  of  power.  Their  succes- 
sors are  struggling  to  make  amends 
for  the  errors  of  such  predecessors, 
and  the  task  is  a  hard  one.  A  host 
of  the  best  of  the  officers  are  in  re- 
tirement, whose  knowledge  of  their 
profession  is  thud  lost  to  the 
country.  A  few,  by  electing,  at  a 
great  pecuniary  loss,  for  the  old 
scale,  still  remain  on  the  active 
list,  and  amongst  them  is  one  to 
whom  rumour  assigns  the  post 
too  long,  for  his  own  fame,  held 
by  Admiral  Tarleton.  There  is  but 
little  fear  of  his  name  being  con- 
founded with  that  of  another  ad- 
miral who  was  also  mentioned  as  a 
candidate. 
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THE  men  of  genius  who  had  the 
misfortune,  nnder    the   later 
Roman  Emperors,  to  he  blind  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  have  been 
punished  by  a  neglect  which  they 
do    not    wholly    deserve.       With 
Tacitus  the  era  closes  in  which  a 
Roman  of  ability  has  been  allowed 
to  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light 
without    wilful    sin.       Thencefor- 
ward    all    men     of     intellectual 
reputation   who    remained  uncon- 
verted have  been  held  guilty  by 
Christendom  of  deliberate  unbelief. 
Their  writings  have  been  thrown 
aside    as    either    mischievous     or 
useless.      The  age  itself  and  the 
character   of  their  contemporaries 
has  been  left  to  be  described  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church ;  and  unless 
for  special  reasons,  or  by  exceptional 
and  curious  students,  the  last  re- 
presentatives of  the  old    classical 
literature  remain  generally  unread. 
Nor  is  this  neglect  diminishing  or 
likely  to  diminish.     When  modern 
books    were    scarce    any    writing 
which  had  value  in  it  was  prized 
at  its  true  worth.     Plutarch  was 
Shakespeare's   chief  authority  for 
his  Greeks  and  Romans.    Men  of 
culture,   who  were  weary  of  the 
quarrels     between    Catholics    and 
Protestants,  preferred  the  calmer 
atmosphere  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Epictetus.     The  lofty  spiritualism 
of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  was 
a  favourite  food    with  the   Cam- 
bridge philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth    century.      The     exacting 
demands  of  modern  literature,  how- 
ever, leave  inadequate  leisure  for  the 
study  of  even  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  classical  writers.      Modern 
languages     encroach     more     and 
more     on     the     old     domain     of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  either  divide 
the  schools  with  them  or  threaten 


to  expel  them  altogether.  The 
ready  quotation  from  Horace  has 
disappeared  from  society  and  al- 
most from  the  Senate  house.  Still 
less  of  leisure  has  been  left  for  the 
less  polished,  if  not  less  interesting, 
writers  of  the  succeeding  centuries  j. 
and  except  an  occasional  metaphy- 
sician, who  makes  excursions  into- 
Proclus  or  Plotinus,  or  an  anti- 
Christian  controversialist,  who  goes 
for  assistance  to  the  fragments  of 
Celsus  or  Porphyry,  it  is  rare  that 
anyone  wanders  aside  into  the 
pages  of  authors  who  are  looked 
on  as  degenerate  classics  of  dan- 
gerous tendency,  without  the  literary 
merit  which  might  compensate  /or 
their  spiritual  deficiency. 

Our  indifference  costs  us  more 
than  we  are  aware  of.  It  is  su- 
premely desirable  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  age  in> 
which  Christianity  became  the 
creed  of  civilised  mankind,  and 
we  learn  but  half  the  truth  from 
the  Christian  fathers.  Whether" 
we  regard  Christianity  as  a  miracle 
from  without,  or  as  developed  out 
of  the  conscience  and  intellect  of 
man,  we  perceive,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  grew  by  natural  causes,  that  it 
commended  itself  by  argument  and 
example,  that  it  was  received  or 
rejected  according  to  the  moral 
and  mental  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  We  shall 
understand  the  history  of  its 
triumph  only  when  we  see  the 
heathen  world  as  the  heathen 
world  saw  itself.  The  only  guides 
in  such  an  enquiry  are  the  writers 
who  remained  unconvinced.  Nor 
is  it  uninteresting  to  see  why  they 
were  unconvinced,  or  how,  when 
they  noticed  its  existence,  the  new 
creed  appeared  to  them. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  forget 
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their  prejudices,  and  to  accompany 
tis,  so  far  as  our  few  pages  will 
allow,  on  an  expedition  into  Lucian. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  Lucian's 
name ;  nine  people  ont  of  every  ten, 
if  asked  who  Lucian  was,  would 
be  ready  with  an  answer  that  he 
was  a  scoffer  and  an  atheist,  and 
in  that  answer  would  show  de- 
cisively that  they  had  never  read  a 
page  of  him.  The  censure  and  the 
ignorance  rise  from  the  same 
source.  On  the  strength  of  a 
Dialogue,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  spurious,  Lucian  has  been 
denounced  as  a  direct  enemy  of 
Christianity.  Lucian  is  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  with  his  satires 
the  hatred  which  took  shape  in 
the  persecutions.  Ho  has  been, 
therefore,  spoken  of  systematically 
as  a  special  servant  of  Satan,  as 
a  person  whose  company  decent 
people  were  bound  to  avoid. 

Yet  Lucian,  in  his  genuine 
writings,  mentions  the  Christians 
but  once,  and  then  only  as  a 
-simple-minded  sect  whose  credulity 
made  them  the  easy  dupes  of 
•quacks  and  charlatans.  He  had 
Jooked  at  Christianity,  and  had 
.passed  it  by  as  one  of  the  thousand 
illusions  which  were  springing  like 
.mushrooms  in  the  hotbed  of  Greco- 
Asiatic  speculation.  The  abomina- 
tions of  Paganism  and  the  cant 
of  the  popular  philosophers  were 
the  real  objects  of  his  detestation ; 
and,  so  far  as  concerned  this  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Fathers  and 
Lucian  were  fighting  on  the  same 
side.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
had  they  known  him  as  he  was,  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
welcome  ally,  or  otherwise  as  any- 
thing but  intolerable  to  them.  The 
lightning-like  mockery  with  which 
Lucian  strikes  at  folly  and  imposture 
was  unfavourable,  however  legiti- 
mate its  objects,  to  the  generation 
of  a  believing  spirit.  To  the  Fathers 
the  Pagan  cultus  was  a  worship  of 
devils,  to  Lucian  it  was  a  dishonest 


or  base  affectation,  and  his  dis- 
secting knife  cuts  occasionally  into 
theories  where  their  own  nerves 
were  susceptible.  His  detestation 
of  falsehood  was  a  passion.  No 
iroXov  if/£0Sof,  no  edifying  false- 
hood, no  ideal  loveliness  or  sup- 
posed beneficent  influence  to  be 
derived  from  illusion  could  blind 
his .  judgment  or  seduce  his  alle- 
giance to  truth.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  established  creeds  were  a 
mockery,  and  philosophy  was  a 
juggle  of  words;  when  itinerant 
thaumaturgists,  like  Proteus  or 
Apollonius,  were  the  favourites 
of  emperors  and  were  regarded  by 
millions  upon  millions  as  represen- 
tatives or  incarnations  of  the  Gods ; 
while  politicians  and  men  of  the 
world  were  labouring  in  desperate 
conservatism  to  keep  the  Pagan 
religion  on  its  feet,  for  fear  society 
should  fall  to  pieces  if  it  was  openly- 
confessed  to  be  untrue.  With 
this  ignoble  terror,  and  with  the 
quackery  and  dishonesty  which, 
were  the  inevitable  fruit  of  it, 
Lucian  lived  in  perpetual  war, 
striking  at  it  with  a  pungency  of 
satire  which  is  perhaps  without  its 
equal  in  literature.  He  has  the 
keenness  of  Voltaire,  the  moral  in- 
dignation, disguised  behind  his  jests, 
of  Swift;  but  while  he,  no  more 
than  they,  will  spare  the  scoundrel 
any  single  lash  which  is  his  due,  he 
has  still  a  pity,  like  Shakespeare,  for 
him,  as  if  after  all  to  be  a  scoundrel 
was  itself  the  sharpest  of  penalties. 
When  Charon's  boat-load  of  ghosts 
is  carried  before  the  judgment  bar  of 
Bhadamanthus,  a  wretch  is  found 
among  them,  a  powerful  noble- 
man, who  had  exhausted  the  list 
of  possible  human  depravities — 
cruelty  and  avarice,  gluttony  and 
lust  indulged  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature.  Witness  after  witness  de- 
poses to  the  dreadful  truth.  His 
bed  tells  its  tale  of  horrors.  His 
lamp,  unable  to  say  what  had  been 
done    in  daylight  when  it  was  not 
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present,  details  its  catalogue  of 
midnight  orgies.  Each  crime,  dis- 
covered or  undiscovered,  was  sup- 
posed to  leave  its  scar  upon  the 
soul.  The  prisoner,  being  ordered 
to  strip,  discloses  a  person  so  wealed 
and  marked  that  the  natural  sub- 
stance of  it  was  nowhere  visible. 
Rhadamanthus  exclaims  in  horror 
for  some  new  punishment  adequate 
to  such  enormous  villany.  A  poor 
cobbler  standing  by  suggests  that 
justice  will  be  vindicated  suffici- 
ently if  the  oup  of  Lethe,  which  each 
shade  was  permitted  to  drink  as  he 
passed  from  the  dread  tribunal, 
should  in  this  instance  be  withheld. 
To  remember  what  he  had  done  in 
life  would  be  retribution  enough 
for  him  without  further  torture. 

But  there  is  an  interest  in  Lucian 
beyond  his  satire  and  beyond  his 
literary  excellence.  Lucian  more 
than  any  other  writer,  Pagan  or 
Christian,  enables  us  to  see  what 
human  beings  were,  how  they  lived, 
what  they  thought,  felt,  said, 
and  did  in  the  centuries  when 
Paganism  was  expiring  and  Christi- 
anity was  taking  the  place  of  it. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  was 
said,  was  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed.  The  world  of  spirit  and  the 
world  of  matter  are  alike  full  of 
such  seeds,  full  of  the  germs  of 
living  organisms,  waiting  for  the 
fitting  conditions  in  which  they  can 
take  root  and  grow.  The  germ,  as 
it  unfolds,  gathers  its  substance  out 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted, 
and  out  of  the  atmosphere  which  it 
inhales;  and  it  is  to  that  soil,  to 
that  atmosphere,  and  to  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, that  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  understand  how  and  why 
at  any  particular  time  a  new  form 
of  organised  life  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. Critics  have  wearied 
themselves  in  searching  for  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  arrive 
at  nothing.  They  would  discover 
the  secret  of  the  life  of  Christianity, 


and  they  are  like  children  digging 
at  the  roots  of  a  plant  to  discover 
how  and  why  it  grows.  The  plant 
withers  when  the  root  is  exposed, 
but  the  network  of  entangled 
fibre  tells  them  nothing  which  they 
desired  to  know.  The  historical 
facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels  formed 
the  tissue  of  the  seed  out  of  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  developed, 
but  the  tissue  of  the  seed  is  not  the 
life  of  it.  How  the  Gospels  were 
written,  or  when  or  by  whom,  is  a 
secret  concealed  in  mystery,  as  the 
grain  is  concealed  in  the  earth.  The 
life  of  the  Church  was  a  new  ideal,  a 
new  spiritual  principle  to  which  hu- 
manity turned  for  deliverance  from 
the  poison  of  the  established  theo- 
logy and  philosophy.  In  Lucian 
we  learn  what  that  theology  and 
that  philosophy  was,  and  how  the 
belief  or  want  of  belief  in  them 
was  affecting  intellect  and  morals. 
He  has  been  called  an  apostate 
Christian.  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  he  neither  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian, nor,  with  such  a  mind  as  he 
possessed  and  at  the  age  at  which 
he  lived,  ever  could  have  been  a 
Christian.  Two  centuries  later, 
when  Christianity  had  become  the 
sole  authoritative  teacher  of  prac- 
tical morality,  Lucian  would  nave 
examined  with  reverential  interest 
a  doctrine  which  was  exerting  so 
excellent  an  influence  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  In  point 
of  fact  he  never  gave  to  it  more 
than  passing  attention.  To  him  it 
was  but  one  of  many  struggling 
sects,  an  unintelligible  offshoot  of 
Judaism.  He  was  constitutionally 
incredulous,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
lies  with  which  he  was  enveloped 
hardened  further  his  natural  dis- 
trust of  new  opinions.  Tales  of 
miracles  and  mysteries,  so  far  from 
acting  as  inducements  to  command 
his  attention,  would  only  be  occa- 
sions of  suspicion.  Had  he  even 
looked  seriously  into  the  Christian 
formulasof  faith,  and  had  found  him- 
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self  invited  to  believe  that  the  child 
of  a  Galilean  artisan  had  100  years 
before  been  born  of  a  virgin,  had 
worked  miracles,  had  been  pnt  to 
death,  had  gone  down  to  Hades  and 
had  again  returned  to  life,  he  would 
have  answered  that  he  could  match 
the  story  by  a  hundred  parallels 
from  his  own  contemporary  experi- 
ence. Each  generation  produced 
its  own  swarm  of  pretenders  to 
supernatural  powers.  Life  itself 
would  be  gone  before  he  could  have 
examined  minutely  into  the  claims 
of  each  of  them.  An  aged  student 
in  one  of  his  Dialogues  confessed  to 
have  spent  60  years  in  comparing 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  still  hop- 
ing that  he  would  find  the  truth,  and 
still  unable  to  decide  in  which  of 
them  the  truth  was  to  be  found. 
Lucian  tells  him  that  he  has  missed 
his  road,  that  life  is  action,  not 
speculation,  that  one  good  deed  is 
better  than  a  thousand  syllogisms ; 
and  in  some  such  terms  it  is  likely 
he  would  have  replied  also,  had 
Justin  Martyr  attempted  to  make 
a  convert  of  him. 

Bnt  he  was  not  careless  in  such 
matters.  He  had  taken  exceptional 
pains  to  enquire  into  the  claims  and 
expose  the  impostures  of  the  pre- 
tenders of  his  own  time. 

A  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Alexander  of  Abonotichus,  an  earlier 
Cagliostro,  is  dedicated  to  his  Mend 
Celsus,  the  same  Celsus  who,  after 
his  death,  was  attacked  by  Origen. 
More  interesting,  from  the  men- 
tion in  it  of  the  Christians,  is  the 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Peregrinus,  whom  Lucian  knew  and 
whose  extraordinary  end  he  wit- 
nessed. 

This  person  was  born  in  a  village 
in  Armenia.  He  commenced  his 
public  career,  after  growing  to  man- 
hood, by  murdering  his  father.  To 
conceal  himself  he  joined  the  Chris- 
tians at  a  distant  town,  where  he 
became  professor  of  exegetic  theo- 
logy, revised  some  of  their  sacred 


books,  wrote  others,  and  seemingly 
was  made  into  a  bishop.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  one  of  the 
persecutions.  The  Christians  be- 
haved to  him  with  the  affection 
which  they  never  failed  to  show  to 
any  of  the  brethren  in  distress. 
They  raised  subscriptions  for  him  ; 
they  brought  him  food ;  widows  and 
orphans  watched  about  his  cell,  and 
with  the  gaoler's  connivance  shared 
the  solitude  of  his  confinement.  At 
length  he  was  released,  but  the  sacred 
character  which  he  had  assumed  sat 
uneasily  upon  him.  His  disease 
was  a  passion  for  notoriety.  Lucian 
says  that  he  shocked  the  Christians 
by  eating  forbidden  food ;  more 
likely  he  developed  some  new 
form  of  heresy.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated, or  at  any  rate  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Church,  and  joined  the 
Cynic  philosophers.  In  this  capacity 
he  went  to  Borne,  where  he  achieved 
a  new  celebrity  by  the  insolence  of 
his  tongue.  He  assailed  Marcus 
Aurelius  himself  with  his  ribaldry. 
The  wise  Emperor  rewarded  him. 
with  the  impunity  of  a  privileged 
fool,  and  the  public,  to  whom  there 
is  no  pleasure  greater  than  to  hear 
good  men  sneered  at  and  libelled, 
for  a  time  applauded  the  libeller. 
But  the  novelty  wore  off.  Pere- 
grinus was  again  sinking  into  a 
neglect  which  he  could  not  endure. 
To  rouse  the  interest  of  men. 
once  more  he  announced  that  at 
the  next  Olympian  Festival  he 
would  give  the  world  a  lesson  in 
the  contempt  of  death,  and  would 
publicly  burn  himself.  He  expected 
that  his  admirers  would  interfere, 
but  curiosity  or  indifference  kept 
them  silent.  He  had  committed  him- 
self and  was  too  vain  to  retract. 
The  pile  was  raised.  The  fire  was 
kindled.  Peregrinus  leapt  into  it 
an<J  perished.  Lucian,  who  was 
himself  present,  being  eagerly  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  had  taken  place 
by  one  of  the  martyr's  disciples, 
answered  a  fool  according  to  his 
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folly,  and  told  him  that  an  eagle 
Had  risen  out  of  the  flames  and  had 
soared  into  the  sky.  The  story 
which  he  had  himself  invented 
passed  at  once  into  the  popular 
belief,  and  was  afterwards  retailed 
to  himself  by  another  spectator, 
who  declared  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  portent  with  his 
own  eyes. 

After  such  experience  Lucian 
was  not  likely  to  give  easy  credence 
to  tales  of  miracles,  and  Christian- 
ity had  not  attained  in  his  lifetime 
a  position  of  the  commanding  im- 
portance which  would  have  induced 
him  to  study  its  meaning  with  real 
attention. 

He  was  born  at  Samosata,  not 
far  from  Antioch,  about  the  year 
130  a.d.  His  father  was  a* 
sculptor,  and  Lucian  was  intended 
for  the  same  pursuit.  In  a  sketch 
which  he  calls  'A  Dream,'  he 
describes  his  difficulties  in  the 
choice  of  his  profession  under  the 
familiar  shape  of  the  two  Fairies. 
The  Genius  of  mechanical  art  and 
the  Genius  of  intellectual  culture 
each  work  upon  him  their  powers 
of  persuasion.  The  first  promised 
him  employment  and  competence, 
the  second  promised  him  poverty 
and  wisdom.  He  had  shown 
special  gifts  as  a  child  for  plaster 
modelling.  Had  he  been  contented 
with  a  narrow  career  he  might 
have  achieved  the  eminence  with 
which  the  first  fairy  tempted  him. 
But  he  chose  the  nobler  and 
higher  course. '  He  left  his  mallet 
And  chisel.  He  travelled  ;  he 
practised  as  a  lawyer.  He  studied 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy  at 
Athens.  His  life  was  honourably 
innocent,  and  if  the  fairy  kept  her 
word  about  poverty  he  seems  never 
to  have  seriously  suffered  from  it. 
The  minuteness  of  his  description 
of  the  situation  suggests  that  he 
was  at  one  time  a  dependent  on 
■some  ,  wealthy  Roman  patron.  A 
Homan  noble  in  the  second  century 


thought  his  establishment  incom- 
plete without  a  domestic  philo- 
sopher to  amuse  his  guests,  correct 
his  ver  ses,and  applaud  his  witticisms; 
and  men  of  genius  who  might  have 
been  distinguished  accepted  the  de- 
grading position  for  the  convenient 
ease  which  it  held  out  to  them. 
Lucian,  as  a*  warning  to  a  friend 
who  was  meditating  such  a  step  for 
himself,  describes  what  he  is  to  ex- 
pect. A  young  man  gains  a  repu- 
tation at  college.  The  world  takes 
notice  of  him.  A  great  man  invites 
him  to  dinner,  and  the  entertain- 
ment is  got  up  specially  on  his 
behalf.  He  finds  himself  in  a  saloon 
more  splendid  than  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  is  uneasy  in  his  chair. 
The  dishes  are  strange  to  him.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  eat  or  sit  or 
use  his  napkin.  He  watches  his 
neighbours.  He  dreads  the  ridicule 
of  the  servants.  His  health  is 
drunk,  and  he  has  to  make  a  speech. 
He  stammers  through  it  in  misery, 
drinks  more  than  is  good  for  him, 
and  wakes  the  next  morning  sick 
and  miserable.  But  he  has  given 
satisfaction.  He  is  taken  into  the 
great  house,  and  is  envied  by  his 
friends  for  his  supposed  good 
fortune.  Lucian  traces  sadly  his 
downward  progress  after  sacrificing 
his  liberty  and  self-respect  to  a 
low  desire  for  luxurious  living. 
His  intellect  becomes  debased.  He 
forgets  the  little  that  he  knew.  He 
ceases  to  entertain  his  master,  and 
is  discarded  for  a  new  favourite. 
Having  lost  courage  to  encounter 
the  hardships  of  independence,  he 
is  content  to  remain  a  neglected 
parasite  of  a  patron  who  has  for- 
gotten his  existence.  He  is  set  to 
travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  my 
lady's  maid,  and  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  my  lady's  pug  dog. 

If  Lucian  ever  himself  made  an 
experiment  of  this  gilded  slavery 
he  resumed  his  freedom  before  he 
had  allowed  it  to  injure  him.  He 
rose  to  be  the  friend  and  equal  of 
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the  chosen  few  of  his  age  whose 
good  opinion  was  best  worth  pos- 
sessing.    In  mature    life   he   was 
appointed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
a  high  civil  post  in   Egypt,  and 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man.     His 
writings  are  not  voluminous,   but 
they  belong  to  the  rare  class  which 
will  be  read  with  delight  as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  unchanged ; 
and  to  us,  in  the  present  speculative 
condition  of  our  minds,  and  con- 
fronted with  problems  so  like  those 
which  troubled    Lucian's  contem- 
poraries, they  have  an  exceptional 
and  peculiar  interest.     Of  the  true 
nature  of    our    existence   on  this 
planet,  of  the  origin  of  our  being, 
and  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  it ;  of  what  is  life  and  what  is 
death ;   and  of  the  nature  of  the 
rule  which  is  exerted  over  us,  we 
really    know    nothing.      We    live 
merely   on  the  crust  or    rind    of 
things.     The  inner  essence  is  abso- 
lutely   concealed    from    us.       But 
though  these  questions   admit  of 
no    conclusive    answer,    there    is 
something  in  our  character  which 
perpetually  impels  us  to  seek  for 
an  answer.     Hope  and  fear,  con- 
science and    imagination,   suggest 
possibilities,   and    possibilities  be- 
come probabilities  when  allied  with 
high    and  noble  aspirations.     We 
feel  the  action  upon  us  of  forces 
which  we  cannot  see.     The  world 
in  which  we  live  we  perceive  to  be 
moving  in  obedience  to  some  vast 
overmastering  power.     We  connect 
an  inward  emotion  with  what  we 
outwardly  perceive.    Observation  of 
facts  creates  a  scheme  or  form  to 
which  our  own  souls  infuse  a  spirit, 
and  thus  arise  theogonies  or  theolo- 
gies which  for  a  series  of  ages  take 
possession  of  human  belief,    take 
control  of  conduct,  and  silence,  if 
they  fail  to  satisfy,  the  questionings 
of  the  intellect. 

Such  undoubtedly,  however  de- 
graded they  became,  were  once  the 
Pagan  religions.     Incredible    and 


absurd  as  thev  appear  on  first  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  they  reveal, 
when  inspected  more  closely,  essen- 
tial facts  at  the  heart  of  them. 
They  reveal  generally  a  rude  obser- 
vation of  the  simplest  astronomical 
phenomena,  a  recognition  of  the 
mysterious  character  of  physical 
life,  a  perception  of  the  eternal  dif- 
ference between  nobleness  and  base- 
ness of  conduct,  and  contain  vague 
aspirations  after  immortality.  The 
convictions  and  opinions  thus  honest- 
ly formed  clothed  themselves  in  a 
dress  of  myth  and  allegory,  and 
the  imaginative  costume  was  no 
more  than  a  graceful  drapery  of 
ideas  which  were  easily  seen 
through  it. 

But  knowledge  outgrew  its  in- 
fant cycle.  Imagination  flowed  in 
new  channels,  and  no  longer  pur- 
sued the  sacred  legend  to  its  source. 
Poetry  became  prose.  The  pic- 
turesque fable  became  a  literal  fact, 
and  when  claiming  to  be  a  fact 
became  a  mischievous  lie.  The 
loves  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
transparent  symbols  of  the  work- 
ings of  natural  forces,  became 
demoralising  examples  of  vice.  The 
system  without  the  clue  to  its  mean- 
ing was  no  longer  credible,  and  the 
conflict  began  between  piety,  which 
dreaded  to  be  irreverent  in  refusing 
to  believe,  and  conscience,  which 
dared  not  profess  upon  the  lips  a 
creed  which  was  felt  to  be  false. 

Under  such  oonditions  the  keen- 
est intellects  are  brought  once  more 
face  to  face  with  the  limits  of  at- 
tainable knowledge.  The  problems, 
to  which  faith  had  provided  an 
answer  are  again  recognised  as  in- 
soluble as  soon  as  the  faith  has  dis- 
appeared ;  and  the  painful  questions 
have  again  to  be  wrestled  with,, 
which  had  been  concealed  behind 
the  accepted  traditions  of  healthier 
and  happier  ages. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  modern  popular 
literature,  from    the  loud  avowals 
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of  incredulity  on  one  side  and  the  lation  of  one  oat  of  his  many  Dia- 

lamentations  on  the  other  on  the  logues,  not  as  more  celebrated  than 

spread  of  infidel  opinions,  it  seems  the  rest,  or  as  exceptionally  superior; 

as  if,  after  sixteen  hundred  years  of  but  as  being  the  most  characteristic 

satisfied  belief,  which  came  in  with  on  the  special  subject  of  which  we 

Christianity,  we  were  passing  once  have  been  speaking.  It  may  be  called 

more    into    a  cycle    of   analogous  TJie  Twilight  of  the  Oods  of  Pagan- 

doubts:  and  the  sentiments  of  so  ism.     It  describes  the  dismay  in 

robust  a  thinker  as  Lucian  under  the  Pantheon  when  the  Olympian 

the  same  trials  are  the  footprints  divinities  perceived  that  men  were 

of  a  friend  who  has  travelled  before  ceasing  to  believe  in    them,    and 

ns  the  road  on  which  we  are  enter-  were    affected  with  the  ludicrous 

ing.     We  hear  him  telling  us  in  alarm  that  if  not  believed  in  they 

every  sentence  to  keep  a    sound  might  cease  to  exist, 
heart  in  us ;  to  tell  no  lies ;  to  do         The  scene  opens  in  heaven.  Zeus 

right  whatever  may  befall  us ;  never  is  seen  walking  up  and  down,  mut- 

to  profess  to  believe  what  we  know  tering    to  himself;  others  of  the 

that  we  do  not  believe ;   to  look  gods,  perceiving  that  he  is  uneasy, 

phantoms  in  the  face,   and  to   be  approach   him  to    learn    what    is 

sure  that  they  cannot  hurt  us  if  amiss. 

we  are  true  to  ourselves.  The    Dialogue    begins    theatri- 

But  Lucian  must  speak  for  him-  cally,  iambics  and  hexameters  alter* 

self.     We  offer  our  readers  a  trans-  nating.  , 

Scene. — Heaven. 
Zeus  in  the  Foreground.    Enter  Hkbmbs,  Athkxb,  and  IIbbe. 

Hermes. — What  ails  you,  Zeus  ?     Why  do  you  mutter  so  ? 
Why  pale  and  greensick  pace  you  to  and  fro, 
Like  a  philosopher  ?     Impart  your  grief; 
A  sympathising  friend  may  lend  relief. 

Athene. — Aye,  my  dear  father  Kronion,  my  prince,  my  monarch  of 

monarchs, 
I  thy  grey-eyed  daughter,  thy  Trito-born,  kneeling  beseech  thee, 
Speak.     Conceal  it  no  longer,  the  sorrow  that  weighs  on  thy  spirit ; 
Why  dost  thou  sigh  so  deeply,  and  why  is  thy  countenance  troubled,? 

Zeus. — There  is  no  agony,  no  wrong,  no  ill 
Of  such  o'ermaatering  potency,  but  still 
An  immortal  God  may  brave  it  if  he  will. 

Athene. — Great  Heaven,  what  words  !  what  next  are  we  to  fear  P 

Zeus. — Oh  wretches,  wretches,  spawn  of  sin  and  earth ! 
Oh  to  what  woe,  Prometheus,  gav'st  thou  birth ! 

Athene. — What  is  it  ?     Tell  us  ;  none  but  friends  are  here. 

Zeus. — Oh  ye  loud  echoing  thunders,  ye  lightnings,  burst  from  the 
cloud  bank. 

Athene. — Moderate  these  wild  storms.     Our  Euripides  fails  us. 
We  are  unskilled  in  these  rhymes ;  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  you. 

Here. — You  suppose  we  do  not  understand  what  is  the  matter.  Yom 
presume  too  much  on  our  simplicity. 

Zeus. — Didst  thou  but  know,  thou  wouldst  be  sad  as  I. 

Here. — I  know  generally.  You  are  in  love  again,  and  practice  has 
taught  me  to  be  patient.  Yon  have  found  another  Semele,  or  Europa,  or 
Danae.    You  are  going  to  make  a  bull  of  yourself  again,  or  a  Satyr,  or 
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a  shower  of  gold  to  ran  through  the  roof  into  the  beloved's  bosom.  There 
are  the  usual  symptoms,  signs,  tears,  and  pale  cheeks ;  all  undoubted 
tokens  of  love. 

Zeus. — Sweet  creature  !  and  you  think  I  am  disturbed  by  trifles  like 
these. 

Here. — What  else  can  it  be  then  ?  You,  the  Supreme  God,  in  serious 
trouble ! 

Zeus. — I  tell  you,  Here,  we  are  all  in  trouble.  Our  very  existence  as 
Gods  is  in  peril.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  razor,  as  men  say,  whether 
we  are  to  be  honoured  as  we  have  been,  or  to  be  neglected  and  turn  into 
nothing. 

Here. — Has  a  new  race  of  giants  been  born?  Have  the  Titans 
broken  prison  and  taken  arms  again  ? 

Zeus. — Ah  no,  not  that.     There  is  no  fear  on  that  side. 

Here. — On  what  side  then?  What  imaginable  danger  can  be 
threatening  us  ? 

Zeus. — Only  yesterday,  my  Here,  only  yesterday,  Timoclos  the 
Stoic  and  Damis  the  Epicurean  fell  into  an  argument  before  a  large  and 
distinguished  audience  on  the  nature  of  Providence.  Timocles  was  on 
our  side.  Damis  maintained  either  that  we  had  no  existence,  or  at 
least  that  we  had  no  influence  over  human  affairs.  The  argument  was 
not  concluded,  but  the  disputants  separated  agreeing  to  meet  again  and 
finish  it,  and  all  the  world  is  in  a  fever  to  know  which  of  the  two  will 
win.  Yon  see  the  danger.  We  depend  on  a  single  man,  either  to  con- 
tinue as  we  are,  or  to  sink  into  mere  names. 

Here. — A  serious  affair,  no  doubt.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are 
uneasy. 

Zeus. — And  you  thought  it  was  only  a  fresh  Danao !  Ah !  well.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?     You,  Hermes,  Athene,  Here,  give  me  your  opinion. 

Hermes. — If  I  were  you  I  would  bring  it  before  Parliament.  Call  the 
General  Assembly. 

Here. — My  advice  is  the  same. 

Athene. — It  is  not  mine,  father.  I  would  not  make  a  scandal  and  let 
the  world  see  that  I  was  alarmed.  Surely  we  can  arrange  that  Timocles 
shall  beat  Damis,  and  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Hermes. — That  is  not  so  easy.  We  shall  be  found  out,  and  if  we  in- 
terfere in  a  matter  personal  to  ourselves  we  shall  be  thought  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Zeus. — Hermes  is  right.  Gall  the  Parliament.  Let  all  the  Gods 
attend. 

Hermes. — Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez !  All  the  Gods  are  required  to  meet  now 
for  important  business  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Zeus. — Use  better  language,  Hermes.  Your  proclamation  is  too  bare 
and  inadequate. 

Hermes. — How  would  you  have  it,  Zeus  ? 

Zeus. — How  would  I  have  it  ?  I  would  have  it  set  out  with  metre 
and  grandeur,  and  a  poetic  dignity  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  occasion. 
The  Gods  won't  stir  for  your  humble  prose. 

Hermes. — Where  is  a  bard  to  be  found?  I  am  no  poet.  My  lines 
will  halt  with  uneven  lengths,  and  you  will  laugh  at  me.  Why  now  and 
then  you  laugh  at  the  verses  of  Apollo  himself;  though  his  oracles  are 
so  mystifying  that  you  hardly  think  of  his  metre. 

Zeus. — Draw  your  proclamation  out  of  Homer.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  lines  enough  for  that. 
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Hermes. — I  shall  not  make  a  good  job  of  it,  but  I  will  try. 
Come  each  masculine  God  and  come  each  feminine  also, 
Come  every  single  River,  except  Oceanns  only, 

Come  each  Nymph  and  each  Faun,  come  ail  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly ; 
All  who  can  challenge  a  right  to  share  in  the  banquet  of  Heaven. 
You,  the  inferior  orders,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
Seat  yourselves  under  the  salt  where  the  steam  ascends  from  the  altar. 

Zeus. — Good,  Hermes,  good!  Here  they  come.  Place  them  in 
order  of  merit.  The  gold  Gods  first,  then  the  silver,  then  the  ivory, 
bronze,  and  stone;  and  give  precedence  to  any  work  of  Phidias,  or 
Alcamenes,  or  Myron,  or  Euphrenor,  or  other  artist  of  distinction.  The 
rank  and  file  must  stay  together  at  a  distance,  being  here  only  to  fill  the 
Hall. 

Hermes. — Your  directions  shall  be  obeyed.  But  stay:  suppose  a 
hideous  gold  idol  comes,  weighing  many  talents.  Is  ^  he  to  rank  above 
the  marble  and  bronze  of  Phidias  ?     How  is  that  to  bo  ? 

Zeus. — You  must  observe  the  rule.     Gold  ranks  first. 

Hermes. — I  perceive — we  are  a  plutocracy,  not  an  aristocracy.  This 
way  the  gold  Gods !  this  way  to  the  reserved  benches  !  Bah !  they  are 
all  barbarians.  The  Greeks  are  beautifnl — faultless  in  form  and  feature — 
but  the  most  precious  are  only  ivory.  The  few  of  gilt  wood  are  rotten, 
with  a  colony  of  mice  in  their  entrails.  Bardis  and  Atys,  and  Mithras, 
and  Men  are  of  solid  substantial  bullion. 

Posidon. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  Hermes,  that  this  dog-faced  Egyptian 
rascal  is  to  sit  above  me  ? 

Hermes. — So  it  is  ordered,  my  shaker  of  the  earth.  The  Corinthians 
had  no  gold  to  spare,  and  Lysippus  made  you  of  bronze.  The  Egyptian 
is  above  you  by  whole  metallic  degrees.  Look  at  his  snout — and  real 
gold,  too  1    You  ought  to  be  proud  to  sit  under  such  a  god. 

Aphrodite. — You  will  give  me  a  front  seat,  at  any  rate,  Hermes  ?  All 
the  world  calls  me  golden. 

Hermes. — I  cannot  see  it,  my  dear.  You  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
cut  from  the  quarry  at  Pentelicus.  By  the  grace  of  Praxiteles  you 
became  Aphrodite,  and  were  sold  to  the  Cnidians. 

Aphrodite. — But  I  call  Homer  to  witness.  He  calls  me  golden  a 
hundred  times. 

Hermes. — So  Homer  calls  Apollo  golden ;  but  there  Apollo  sits  on  the 
lower  form.  Thieves  have  stolen  his  gold  crown  and  his  lute  strings, 
and  you  may  sit  by  him,  and  be  thankful  that  you  are  not  among  the 
maid-servants. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes. — Who  is  the  equal  of  me  ?  I  am  the  first  of  gods, 
for  I  am  the  biggest.  My  friends  at  Rhodes  made  me  so.  I  cost  as 
much  as  sixteen  gold  gods  of  average  size.  That  is  what  I  am  worth, 
and  there  is  the  art  besides. 

Hermes. — What  am  I  to  do  here,  your  Majesty  ?  The  substance  of 
him  is  brpnze,  no  doubt ;  but  take  him  at  his  worth,  and  he  must  be 
among  the  upper  ten. 

Zeiis  (aside). — What  is  he  doing  here,  disturbing  the  assembly  and 
making  the  rest  of  us  look  small  ? — My  best  of  Bhodians,  we  are  aware 
how  precious  you  are ;  but  if  I  place  you  among  the  gold  gods,  they  must 
all  move  to  make  room  for  you,  and  you  must  sit  by  yourself.  You 
fill  the  Pnyx  with  one  of  your  thighs.  Will  you  kindly  stand  P  You  can 
stoop  when  you  want  to  hear. 
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Hermes. — Another  difficulty.  Here  are  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  both 
of  first-rate  workmanship ;  both  by  the  same  artist,  Lysippns  ;  both  sons 
of  your  owd.  Which  is  to  sit  first  of  them  ?    They  are  at  words  about  it. 

Zeus. — We  waste  time,  Hermes.  We  should  have  been  at  work  long 
since.  Let  them  sit  any  way  for  the  present ;  we  can  settle  their  prece- 
dence afterwards. 

Hermes. — Hercules  !  what  a  noise  they  make  !  '  Where  is  the  nectar  ? ' 
cries  one.  *  The  ambrosia  is  out,'  cries  another.  *  The  hecatombs  are  not 
fairly  divided,'  says  a  third ;  *  They  are  meant  for  all  of  us  ;  share  and 
share  alike ! ' 

Zeus. — Tell  them  to  be  quiet,  Hermes.  I  must  now  inform  them  why 
they  are  assembled. 

Hermes. — Half  of  them  won't  understand  me.  I  can  speak  no  language 
but  Greek,  and  here  ai*e  Scythians,  Persians,  Thracians,  and  I  know  not 
who.     I  will  sign  to  them  with  my  hand. 

Zeus. — Do  so. 

Hermes. — They  are  mute  as  sophists.  Speak  away ;  they  are  all  at- 
tention to  hear  what  is  coming. 

Zeus. — Oh !  my  son,  ray  son,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  You  know  how 
ready  I  generally  am  on  these  occasions. 

Hermes. — That  I  do.  You  terrify  me  sometimes  when  you  talk  so 
bigly  of  hanging  us  all,  and  earth  and  sea,  to  boot,  on  that  gold  chain 
of  yours. 

Zeus. — And  now — whether  it  be  the  occasion,  or  all  this  crowd  of  gods, 
I  know  not — but  I  have  forgot  my  speech.  I  had  prepared  it  carefully, 
with  a  splendid  exordium,  and  I  can't  remember  a  word. 

Hermes. — This  is  ruin.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  you.  Your  silence 
makes  them  expect  wonders. 

Zeus. — Shall  I  start  with  the  established  line  from  Homer, 
Hear  me,  all  ye  Gods,  and  all  ye  Goddesses  also? 

Hermes. — Nonsense.  I  made  mess  enough  with  Homer.  Do  as  the 
orators  do ;  take  the  opening  of  one  of  Demosthenes's  Philippics,  alter- 
ing a  word  or  two. 

Zeus. — That  will  do.  A  few  well-turned  expressions  and  we  are  all 
right.     Here  goes : — 

The  most  splendid  present  which  I  could  bestow  upon  you,  gentle- 
men Gods  [to  arhptc  Otoi  instead  of  the  w  &>cp€g  AOqpcuoi.  The 
humour  is  lost  in  the  translation],  would  be  less  acceptable  to  you  in  your 
present  disposition  than  an  explanation  of  the  cause  for  which  I  have  now 
called  you  together.  I  must  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the 
words  which  I  am  about  to  utter.  The  time  in  which  we  are  living, 
gentlemen,  calls  upon  us  to  exert  ourselves  with  a  voice  all  but  articulate, 
and  we  sit  still  in  negligent  indifference.  But  my  Demosthenes  has  run 
out.  Let  me  tell  you  plainly  what  is  the  matter.  Yesterday,  you  are 
aware,  Captain  Pious  gave  a  thank-offering  for  the  preservation  of  his 
vessel,  which  was  nearly  foundering.  Such  of  us  as  were  invited  were 
entertained  at  Piraeus.  When  we  broke  up  after  dinner  I,  as  it  was 
still  early,  strolled  up  into  the  city,  meditating  on  the  shabby  provision 
which  Captain  Pious  had  made.  Sixteen  of  us  had  sate  down.  On  the 
altar  there  was  but  a  single  cock,  and  that  one  too  old  to  crow.  The  few 
grains  of  incense  were  mildewed,  and  would  not  burn,  and  there  was 
scarce  a  whiff  for  the  nose  of  one  of  us.  The  wretch  had  promised 
hecatombs  when  he  was  running  on  the  rocks.     I  was  standing  in  the 
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Porch  engaged  in  these  reflections,  when  I  observed  a  crowd  about  the 
hall,  some  inside,  some  pressing  about  the  doors.  I  heard  voices  loud  in 
contradiction.  I  understood  at  once  that  a  couple  of  professors  were 
disputing  and  I  determined  to  hear  what  it  was  about.  By  good  luck  I 
had  a  thick  cloud  on.  I  adjusted  my  dress,  gave  my  beard  a  pull  to 
make  myself  like  a  philosopher,  and  elbowed  my  way  in.  There  I  found 
a  good-for-nothing  Epicurean  scamp  named  Damis,  and  tho  respected 
and  excellent  Stoic,  Timocles,  arguing  together.  Timocles  was  perspiring 
with  eagerness,  and  hoarse  with  shouting.  Damis  was  turning  him  into 
ridicule  and  driving  him  distracted  with  his  coolness.  The  subject  of 
discussion  was  ourselves.  Damis  maintained  that  we  had  no  concern 
with  men  and  their  doings,  and  almost  denied  our  existence.  Indeed, 
this  was  what  he  meant,  and  many  of  bis  audience  applauded.  Timocles 
took  our  part,  passionately  and  indignantly.  He  argued  well  of  Provi- 
dence. He  dwelt  on  the  order  which  is  observed  throughout  nature. 
He  was  not  without  his  friends,  but  he  was  unequal  to  his  work.  He 
spoke  badly.  The  party  in  favour  of  Damis  grow  larger  every  moment, 
till,  seeing  what  was  likely  to  happen,  I  ordered,  up  Night  to  bring  the 
meeting  to  an  end,  leaving  them  to  finish  the  argument  to-morrow.  I 
mixed  in  the  crowd  as  the  people  went  home.  I  found  most  of  them,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  on  Damis's  side ;  a  few  only  remained  undecided  till 
they  had  heard  out  what  Timocles  had  to  reply.  You  will  now,  my 
divine  friends,  be  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  summons  to  this 
assembly.  From  men  we  derive  our  honour  and  glory  and  our  revenues. 
Let  men  once  conceive  either  that  we  do  not  exist,  or  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  victims,  incense,  and  prayers  will  cease  to  be  offered 
to  us.  We  shall  be  left  sitting  idle  here  in  Heaven,  banquets  and  cere- 
monies at  an  end,  perishing  of  hunger.  It  concerns  us  all,  gentlemen, 
it  concerns  us  all.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  Timocles  to  get  the 
best  of  the  argument  and  answer  Damis  sufficiently  P  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  Timocles.  He  means  well,  but  unless  we  help  him  he  will 
certainly  be  beaten.  Give  the  usual  notice,  Hermes.  Any  God  who  can 
give  advice  in  our  present  emergency,  let  him  rise  and  speak. 

Hermes. — Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  !  Order  in  the  Assembly  !  Any  God  who 
desires  to  speak  is  requested  to  stand  up.  What,  all  motionless  !  All 
struck  dumb  at  what  you  have  heard  ! 

Momus. — 

'  Turning  each  one  of  you  all  into  water  and  clods  of  the  valley.' 
If  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted  here,  Father  Zeus,  I  should  like  to 
make  an  observation. 

Zeus. — Speak  on.  Yon  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  you. 

Momus. — Listen  then,  Gods.  I  will  address  you,  as  men  say,  from 
the  heart.  I  have  long  seen  how  things  were  going.  It  has  long  been 
evident  to  me  that  philosophers  would  rise  up  and  pick  holes  in  us.  By 
Themis,  I  cannot  blame  Epicurus  and  his  disciples  for  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  have  arrived  about  us.  What  other  conclusions  could 
they  arrive  at,  when  they  saw  the  confusion  around  them  ?  Good  men 
neglected,  perishing  in  penury  or  slavery;  and  profligate  wretches 
wealthy,  honoured,  and  powerful.  Sacrilegious  temple-robbers  un- 
punished and  undiscovered ;  devotees  and  saints  beaten  and  crucified. 
With  such  phenomena  before  them,  of  course  men  have  doubted  our 
existence.     The  oraoles,  forsooth,  ought  to  be  an  evidence  to  them.     An 
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oracle  tells  Croesus  that,  if  he  crosses  the  Halys,  he  will  destroy  a  mighty- 
empire  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  whether  he  is  to  destroy  his  enemy's, 
empire  or  his  own.     An  oracle  says 

Many  a  mother's  son  shall  in  thee,  Oh  Sclanius,  perish. 
Mothers  produce  children  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Persia.  There  are  the 
Sacred  Poems.  Oh  yes !  Poems  which  tell  them  that  we  have  our  loves  and 
our  fights ;  that  we  quarrel  one  with  another ;  that  some  of  us  are  in  chains  ; 
that  a  thousand  things  go  wrong  with  us,  while  we  pretend  to  immortal 
blessedness.  What  can  they  do  but  hold  us  in  contempt  ?  We  affect 
snrprise  that  men  who  are  not  fools  decline  to  put  their  faith  in  us.  We 
ought  rather  to  be  pleased  if  there  is  a  man  left  to  say  his  prayers.  We 
are  among  ourselves,  with  no  strangers  present.  Tell  us,  then,  Zeus,  have 
you  really  ever  taken  pains  to  distinguish  between  good  men  and  bad  P 
Tou  cannot  say  you  have.  Theseus,  not  you,  destroyed  the  robbers  in 
Attica,  As  far  as  you  and  Providence  were  conoerned,  Sciron  and 
Pity-o-campus  might  have  murdered  and  plundered  to  the  end  of  time. 
If  Eurystheus  had  not  looked  into  matters  and  sent  Hercules  upon  his 
labours,  little  would  you  have  troubled  yourself  with  the  Hydras  and  the 
Centaurs.  Let  us  be  candid.  All  that  we  have  really  cared  for 
has  been  a  steady  altar  service.  All  else  has  been  left  to  chance.  And 
now  men  are  opening  their  eyes.  They  perceive  that  whether  they  pray 
or  don't  pray,  go  to  church  or  don't  go  to  church,  makes  no  difference  to 
them.  And  we  are  receiving  our  deserts.  Our  advocates  are  silenced. 
The  Epicurus's  and  the  Damis's  carry  the  world  before  them.  If  you 
wish  mankind  to  reverence  you  again  yon  must  remove  the  causes  of 
their  disbelief.  For  myself,  I  care  little  how  it  goes.  I  was  never  much 
respected  at  the  best  of  times.     Now  they  may  think  as  they  please. 

Zeus. — Don't  mind  this  rude  fellow.  He  is  always  so.  Anyone  can 
pick  holes,  as  the  divine  Demosthenes  says.  The  difficulty  is  to  discover 
what  is  to  be  done.  And  now  that  Momus  has  finished  you  will  give  me 
your  suggestions. 

Posidon. — My  place,  you  are  aware,  is  under  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  take  care  of  sailors,  help  ships  to 
harbours,  and  keep  down  the  winds.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  indif- 
ferent to  matters  here,  and  to  prevent  more  trouble,  I  recommend  you  to 
knock  Damis  down  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  is  plausible ;  we  shall  prevent 
his  words  from  gaining  more  hold ;  and  we  shall  give  a  proof  that  we 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Zeus. — Yon  jest,  Posidon.  Have  yon  forgotten  that  the  manner  of 
every  man's  death  is  predestined  for  him  P  Do  you  suppose  that  if  it 
had  rested  with  me  I  would  have  let  the  robber  escape  who  cut  off 
my  gold  curls  at  Olympia,  that  weighed  six  pounds  apiece  P  What  could 
you  do  with  the  fisherman  that  stole  your  trident  at  Gtarostus?  Besides, 
to  put  Damis  out  of  the  way  would  only  show  that  we  were  afraid  of 
what  he  might  say,  and  didn't  dare  to  let  the  case  be  argued  out. 

Posidon. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  road  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Zeus. — A  most  dense  notion,  Posidon,  worthy  only  of  a  sea  pig. 

Posidon. — If  my  idea  is  piggish,  find  a  better  of  your  own. 

Apollo. — May  a  beardless  youth  venture  to  address  the  assembly  ? 

Momus. — This  is  not  a  time  to  stand  on  ceremony,  Apollo.  You  are 
within  the  law  too.  You  have  been  of  age  these  many  years.  Why,  yon 
are  one  of  the  twelve.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  were  not  in  the  Privy 
Council  in  Cronos's  time.     None  of  your  infant  airs.     If  your  own  chin 
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is  smooth,  you  have  a  son,  JEsculapius  here,  whoso  beard  is  long  enough. 
Give  ns  some  of  that  philosophy  which  yon  have  learnt  from  the  Muses 
in  Helicon. 

Apollo. — It  does  not  rest  with  you,  Momus,  to  give  leave  or  refuse  it. 
If  Zeus  permits,  however,  I  may  show,  perhaps,  that  my  conversation 
with  the  Muses  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

Zeus, — Say  on,  my  child.    I  allow  you. 

Apollo, — This  Timocles  appears  a  worthy,  pious  man  and  is  well  thought 
of  as  a  professor.  His  lecture  class  is  large.  His  fees  are  heavy,  and 
he  speaks  fluently  and  convincingly  among  his  own  friends  and  disciples. 
On  a  public  platform,  unhappily,  he  is  less  satisfactory.  His  accent  is 
not  good.  He  lacks  presence  of  mind,  and  is  confused.  He  labours  to 
produce  an  effect  with  fine  words,  and  then  he  is  laughed  at.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  Stoic  formulas  say  that  he  understands  his  subject 
well  enough,  but  he  wants  clearness  of  exposition.  He  loses  his  head 
when  he  is  cross-questioned,  and  flounders  into  absurdities.  Now,  the 
object  is  to  make  him  speak  so  that  he  shall  be  comprehended. 

Momus. — As  you  appreciate  plainness,  Apollo,  it  is  a  pity  you  don't 
practise  it.  Your  oracles  usually  want  another  oracle  to  interpret  them. 
How  do  you  propose  to  cure  these  faults  in  Timocles  P 

Apollo, — Couldn't  we  provide  a  junior  counsel  to  take  Timooles's 
ideas  and  put  them  into  words  ? 

Momus. — Utterly  childish.  ...  A  leader  in  an  important  case,  to 
be  unable  to  express  his  own  thoughts  at  a  meeting  of  philosophers  I 
Damis  is  to  speak  for  himself.  Timocles  is  to  whisper  his  notions  to  his 
junior,  and  his  junior  is  to  find  the  rhetoric  without  understanding  what 
he  is  saying.  That  will  be  too  absurd.  We  must  find  a  better  expe- 
dient than  that.  My  fine  fellow,  you  are  a  prophet.  You  have  made 
a  fortune  by  prophesying.  They  have  given  you  whole  bricks  of  gold. 
Let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  art.  Tell  us  what  is  to  happen  in  this 
business.     I  suppose  you  know. 

Apollo. — Impossible,  Momus.  I  have  neither  tripod  nor  censers — 
not  so  much  as  a  fountain  of  Castalia. 

Momus. — You  are  afraid,  are  you  ?     You  think  you  will  be  found  out. 

Zeus. — My  son,  you  had  better  do  it.  Don't  let  this  caviller  mock 
at  you — as  if  your  inspiration  depended  on  your  tackling. 

Apollo. — I  could  make  a  better  business  of  it  at  Delphi  or  Colophon, 
with  my  instruments  at  hand.  I  will  try,  however,  if  you  wish.  You 
must  allow  for  irregularities  in  the  verse. 

Momus. — Never  mind  the  verse,  old  fellow — only  speak  intelligibly. 
No  rams  and  tortoises  are  being  boiled  in  Lydia  to  catch  you.  You 
know  what  we  want  to  learn. 

Zeus. — What  is  coming?  The  spirit  works  in  him.  My  child! 
oh,  my  child !  His  colour  changes !  His  eyes  roll !  He  is  convulsed ! 
Most  mysterious,  most  fearful ! 

Apollo  {in  the  prophetic  trance). — 
List,  oh  list  to  my  words,  the  words  of  the  Augur  Apollo, 
How  the  dread  strife  shall  have  end  which  has  now  commenced  among 

mortals, 
Mortals  with  voices  shrill,  and  armed  with  the  weapons  of  logic. 
Many  a  blow  shall  be  struck  in  the  wavering  clash  of  the  battle; 
Many  a  blow  shall  be  dealt  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  plough-tail. 
But  when  the  locust  is  caught  in  the  mighty  gripe  of  the  vulture, 
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The  last  dying  croak  shall  be  Heard  of  the  ominous  wet-boding  raven. 
Then  shall  the  mule  be  strong  and  the  jackass  shall  butt  at  his  offspring. 
Zeus. — Why  do  you  laugh,  Momns?  It  is  no  laughing  matter.   Stop, 
you  sinner ;  you  "will  choke  yourself. 

Momus. — What  can  I  do  but  laugh  at  so  simple  a  prophet  ? 
Zeus. — If  you  understand  the  oracle,  tell  us  what  it  means. 
Momus. — What  the  oracle  means !     Why  it  means  that  the  prophet 
is  a  humbug,  and  that  we  who  believe  in  him  are  mules  and  asses,  with- 
out the  wit  of  a  grasshopper. 

Hercules. — I  don't  feel  quite  at  home  up  here — but  I  don't  like  to 
say  nothing.  What  I  think  is  this.  Let  the  philosophers  meet  and 
argue.  If  Timocles  has  the  best  of  it,  well  and  good — nothing  more  need 
be  done.  If  Timocles  is  beaten,  I  will  pull  the  hall  down  on  Damis's 
head,  and  make  an  end  of  the  miserable  creature. 

Momus. — Hercules,  dear  Hercules,  most  rustic  of  Boeotians!  To 
punish  one  bad  man  yon  will  destroy  a  thousand,  and  the  hall 
besides,  with  the  frescoes  of  Miltiades  and  Marathon.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  orators  when  tho  fountain  of  their  illustrations  is  gone  ?  Besides, 
you  can't  do  it.  When  you  were  a  man  you  perhaps  might,  for  you  did 
not  understand  the  conditions  of  things.  Now  that  you  are  a  (Jod  you 
are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  these  matters  are  pre-arranged  by  the  Fates. 
Hercules  (to  Zeus). — Is  this  true,  sir  ?  when  I  killed  the  Lion  and  the 
Hydra,  was  it  the  Fates  that  killed  them  and  not  I  P 
Zeus. — Not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Hercules. — And  if  anyone  is  impudent  to  me,  or  robs  my  temples,  I 
may  not  punch  his  head  unless  the  Fates  please  ? 
Zeus. — Indeed,  you  must  not. 

Hercules. — With  your  permission  then,  Zeus,  I  will  make  an  obser- 
vation. I  am  a  plain  man,  and  call  a  spade  a  spade,  as  the  poet  says. 
If  this  is  to  be  a  God,  may  you  long  enjoy  your  blessed  condition.  For 
myself,  I  will  go  to  Hades  with  my  bow  and  hunt  the  ghosts  of  the 
monsters  which  I  slew  when  I  was  alive. 

Zeus. — Out  of  our  own  mouths  we  stand  convicted.  We  may  spare 
Damis  the  trouble.  But  who  comes  here  in  such  a  hurry?  This 
bronze  youth  with  his  hair  in  the  style  of  the  last  century.  It  is  your 
brother,  Hermes.  Your  brother  that  stands  in  the  Agora,  next  the 
Poekile.  He  is  covered  with  pitch.  The  statuaries  have  been  moulding 
upon  him.  What  brings  you  here,  my  son  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ? 
Hermagenes. — Indeed  there  is,  Zeus,  wrong  with  a  vengeance. 
Zeus. — What  is  it,  a  revolution  in  Athens  ?  We  ought  to  have  been 
informed  of  it. 

Hermagenes. — The  founders'  men  were  with  me.     'Twas  but  now 
They  smeared  me  round  with  resin,  back  and  brow ; 
Thick  coated  was  I,  and  the  rind  or  peel 
Bore  my  correct  impression  like  a  seal. 
Just  then  a  crowd  came  by,  and  in  the  midst 
Two  pale,  loud-screaming,  wordy  pugilists, 

Damis  and 

Zeus. — Not  another  word  of  your  tragedy,  my  dear  Hermagenes ;  I 
know  the  men.     Has  the  fight  begun  P 

Hermagenes, — Not  yet  in  earnest.  They  are  skirmishing,  pelting 
each  other  with  words  at  a  distance. 

Zeus. — We  will  go  down  and  hear.     Draw  the  bolts !  pull  up  the 
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cloud  curtains !  open  the  gates  of  Heaven !  Hercules,  what  a  multitude ! 
Timocles  looks  ill :  he  shakes :  he  is  no  match  for  Damis,  I  fear.  We 
can  help  him  with  our  prayers  at  any  rate.  Softly,  however,  lest  Damis 
hear. 

Timocles. — What !  you  blasphemous  villain,  you !  yon  don't  believe  in 
the  Gods  and  in  Providence  P 

Damis. — I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  I  wait  your  reasons  why  I 
should  have  a  positive  opinion  about  it. 

Timocles. — I  will  give  you  no  reasons,  you  wretch.  Give  me  yours 
for  your  atheism. 

Zeus. — Our  man  is  doing  well.  He  has  the  rudest  manner  and  the 
loudest  voice.  Well  done,  Timocles !  give  him  hard  words.  That  is 
your  strong  point.    Begin  to  reason  and  you  will  be  as  dumb  as  a  fish. 

Timocles. — By  Athene,  you  shall  have  no  reasons  from  me. 

Damis. — Very  well,  then;  ask  me  questions  and- 1  will  answer  them. 
Don't  use  foul  language  if  you  can  help  it. 

Timocles. — Speak,  then,  yon  accursed  monster.  Do  you  or  do  you. 
not  believe  in  Divine  Providence  ? 

Damis. — I  do  not. 

Timocles. — What  ?  Do  you  mean  that  the  Gods  do  not  foresee  future, 
events  P 

Damis. — I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Timocles. — And  there  is  no  divine  order  in  the  universe  P 

Damis. — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Timocles. — And  the  world  is  not  governed  by  reason  and  intelligence  P 

Damis. — 1  do  not  perceive  that  it  is. 

Timocles. — Will  you  bear  this,  good  people  ?  Will  you  not  stone  the- 
blasphemer  P 

Damis. — Why  inflame  the  people  against  me,  Timocles  ?  The  Goda. 
show  no  displeasure.  They  have  heard  me  (if  hear  they  do)  without 
interposing.     Why  should  you  be  so  fierce  in  their  behalf  ? 

Timocles. — They  hear  you.  They  hear  you.  They  will  give  it  to. 
you  bye-and-bye. 

Damis. — They  will  not  have  much  leisure  to  bestow  on  me  if  they 
are  so  busy  as  you  say,  Timocles,  managing  the  universe.  They  have 
not  punished  you  for  certain  perjuries  of  yours.  I  will  not  go  into  irre- 
levant particulars,  but  they  could  scarcely  have  a  better  opportunity  of  * 
vindicating  their  existence  than  by  bringing  you  to  question.  They  are 
away  across  the  ocean,  perhaps,  among  the  ^Ethiopians.  They  dine  there 
frequently  on  their  own  invitation,  do  they  not  P 

Timocles, — What  reply  can  I  make  to  such  horrible  irreverence  P 

Damis. — You  can  give  me  the  reply  for  which  I  have  been  so  long 
waiting.     You  can  tell  me  why  you  yourself  believe  in  Providence. 

Timocles. — I  believe  in  it  first  on  account  of  the  order  which  is  visible 
throughout  the  universal  scheme  of  things.  The  sun  and  moon  move  in 
their  allotted  path  ;  the  seasons  revolve  ;  the  plants  spring ;  the  animals 
come  to  the  birth,  and  are  organised  with  exquisite  skill.  Man,  yet  more 
wonderful  than  they,  thinks  and  acts  and  makes  shoes  and  builds  houses, 
all  evident  proofs  of  design  and  purpose. 

Damis. — You  beg  the  question,  Timocles.  You  have  not  proved  that 
things  are  as  they  are  by  design.  What  is,  is.  That  it  has  been  so 
ordered  by  Providence  is  no  sure  conclusion.  Once  there  may  have  been 
disorder  where  there  is  now  order.    You  look  at  the  universe  as  it  exists, 
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you  examine  tbe  movements  of  it,  yon  admire  them,  yon  assume  that 
those  movements  were  intended,  and  you  fly  into  a  passion  with  those  who 
cannot  agree  with  you  ;  but  passion  is  not  argument,  as  they  say  in  the 
play.     What  is  the  second  reason  for  your  belief  P  , 

Timodes. — There  is  no  need  of  a  second ;  but  you  shall  have  no  excuse 
for  your  impiety.    You  allow  that  Homer  is  the  first  of  poets  ? 

Damis. — I  do. 

Timodes. — Well,  then,  Homer  says  that  there  is  a  Providence,  and  I 
beHeve  Homer. 

Damis. — My  excellent  friend,  Homer  may  be  a  first-rate  poet,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  kind  are  authorities  on  matters  of  fact.  The 
object  of  poetry  is  to  amuse,  not  to  instruct.  Poets  arrange  their  words 
in  metre,  they  invent  legends  out  of  their  imagination,  they  desire  to 
give  their  hearers  pleasure,  and  that  is  all.  But  to  what  passages  in 
Homer  do  you  refer  ?  He  tells  us,  if  I  remember,  that  the  wife  and 
brothers  and  daughter  of  Jupiter  conspired  to  dethrone  and  imprison  him, 
and  that  if  Thetis  had  not  called  in  the  help  of  Briareus  they  would  have 
succeeded.  He  tells  us  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  Thetis,  cheated  Aga- 
memnon with  a  false  dream,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Achaeans 
perished  in  consequence.  Or  you  believe,  perhaps,  because  Athene  set 
on  Diomed  to  wound  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  because  the  whole  celestial 
company  fell  afterwards  into  fighting  one  with  another — Ares,  who  I 
.suppose  had  not  recovered  from  his  hurt,  was  thrashed  by  Athene,  and 

'Up  against  Leto  arose  the  doughty  champion  Hermes.' 

•Or  you  have  been  convinced  by  the  story  about  Artemis.  Artemis  was 
angry  because  (Eneus  had  not  asked  her  to  dinner,  and  sent  a  monstrous 
boar  to  ravage  the  country.  These,  I  presume,  are  the  illustrations  of 
divine  power  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  you  have  found  so  satisfactory. 

[Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  Rail. 

Zeus. — Bless  me,  how  they  cheer ;  and  our  fellow  is  looking  over  his 
shoulder  .  .  .  He  trembles.  He  will  drop  his  shield  in  a  moment, 
and  run. 

Timodes. — Euripides   brings  the  Gods  upon  the  very  stage.     He  * 
shows  them  in  the  act  of  rewarding  the  good  heroes,  and  punishing 
wretches  like  you.     Is  Euripides  mistaken  too  ? 

Damis. — Most  wise  philosopher,  if  you  argue  from  the  stage,  why 
then  the  actors  Polns,  Aristodemus,  Satyrus,  must  be  gods  ;  or  perhaps 
it  is  their  masks,  and  boots,  and  shawls,  and  gloves,  and  false  stomachs  ? 
When  Euripides  speaks  his  own  opinion,  he  says  : 

'  Thou  see'st  the  sether,  stretching  infinite, 
Enveloping  the  earth  in  moist  embrace, 
This — this  is  Zeus — this  is  the  Deity.' 

And  again : 

1  Zeus  be  Zeus  whate'er  he  may, 
I  know  but  what  the  legends  say,' 
and  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Timocles. — Then  the  multitudes  of  men  and  nations  who  have  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  and  have  worshipped  them,  have  all  been 
deceived? 

Damis. — Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  national  religious  customs. 
Nothing  exhibits  more  plainly  the  foundations  on  which  theology  is 
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built.  There  is  one  religion  on  one  side  of  a  border,  and.  another  on  the 
other.  The  Scythian  worships  Acinaces,  the  Thracian  a  slave, 
Zalmoxifi,  who  escaped  from  Samos.  The  Phrygian  adores  the  moon  or 
the  month  ;  the  ^Ethiopian  the  day.  The  Gyllenian  prays  to  Phanes ; 
the  Assyrian  to  a  dove ;  the  Persians  to  fire ;  the  Egyptians  to  water. 
At  Memphis  a  ball  is  a  god ;  at  Pelnsium  an  onion.  Elsewhere  in  Egypt 
they  worship  an  ibis,  a  crocodile,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  a  dog-headed  ape.  In 
some  villages  the  right  shoulder  is  sacred,  in  others  the  left ;  in  others 
a  skull  cut  in  half;  in  others  a  bowl  or  a  plate.  Do  you  really  mean, 
Timocles,  that  such  things  are  serious  evidence  ? 

Momus  (to  the  Oods). — I  warned  you,  my  friends,  that  there  would  be 
an  inquiry  into  these. matters,  and  that  the  truth  would  come  out. 

Zeus. — You  did  so,  and  you  were  right,  Momus.  If  we  survive  our 
present  troubles  I  will  try  to  mend  them. 

Timocles. — Oh,  thou  enemy  of  God !  what  dost  thou  say  to  oracles 
and  prophecies  ?     Whence  come  they,  save  from  divine  foreknowledge  P 

Damis. — Stop  a  moment.  To  what  oracles  do  you  refer  P  zoo. 
mean,  I  presume,  the  answer  that  Croesus  got  from  the  Pythoness,  for 
which  he  paid  so  dearly,  that  ruined  him  and  his  city.  An  oracle  with 
a  double  face,  like  the  statues  of  Hermes. 

Momus. — Exactly  what  I  most  feared.  Where  is  our  soothsayer? 
Go  in,  Apollo,  and  answer  for  yourself. 

Zeus. — S'death,  Momus,  this  is  no  time  for  irony. 

Timocles. — See'st  thou  not,  thou  sinner  thou,  that  thy  arguments  will 
make  an  end  of  Church  and  Altar  ? 

Damis. — Not  all  Churches  and  not  all  Altars,  Timocles.  We  will  let 
the  Altars  stand  where  they  burn  only  incense.  Of  the  Shrine  of  our 
Lady  in  Taurus  I  would  not  leave  a  stone. 

Zeus. — Frightful.  The  fellow  spares  none  of  us.  He  speaks  as  if 
from  the  back  of  a  waggon,  and  curses  you  all  in  a  heap,  the  guilty  and 
guiltless  together. 

Momus. — Not  many  of  us  can  plead  not  guilty,  Zeus.  Wait ;  he  will 
strike  higher  presently.     (.4  thunderstorm.) 

Timocles* — Dost  thou  hear,  thou  impious  Damis?  Dost  thou  hear 
the  voice  of  Zeus  himself  ? 

Damis. — I  hear  the  thunder ;  but  whether  it  be  the  voice  of  Zeus 
jou  know  better  than  I.  You  have  been  in  Heaven,  I  presume,  and  have 
seen  him.  Travellers  from  Crete  tell  me  they  show  his  grave  in  that 
island.  If  he  has  been  long  dead,  I  do  not  perceive  how  he  can  be 
thundering. 

Momus. — I  knew  he  would  say  that ;  I  was  sure  of  it.  Tou  change 
colour,  Zeus.  Your  teeth  chatter.  Pluck  up  your  spirits.  Never  mind 
what  these  monkeys  say. 

Zeus. — Never  mind !  It  is  very  well  to  say  never  mind.  Don't  you 
see  that  Damis  has  the  whole  Hall  with  him  ? 

Momus. — Let  down  that  gold  chain  of  yours,  and 

Drag  them  all  up  in  the  air  with  earth  and  ocean  together. 

Timocles. — Have  you  ever  been  at  sea,  miserable  man  ? 

Damis. — Many  times,  Timocles. 

Timocles.~ And  did  not  the  wind  in  the  sails  help  you  more  than  the 
rowers  ?  And  was  there  not  a  pilot  at  the  helm  to  keep  the  vessel  true 
upon  its  course  ? 

H  H  2 
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Damis.— -Assuredly. 

Timocles. — The  ship  could  not  reach  its  port  without  a  pilot ;  and 
the  ship  of  tho  Universe,  you  think,  requires  neither  captain  nor 
helmsman? 

Zeus. — Well  put,  Timocles.     A  good  illustration  that. 

Damis. — Most  inspired  Timocles,  the  captain  you  speak  of  arranges 
his  plans  beforehand.  He  settles  his  course  and  adheres  to  it.  His 
men  are  all  in  order  and  obey  his  word  of  command.  Spars,  ropes, 
chains,  oars,  are  on  board  in  their  places,  and  ready  to  his  hand.  Bat 
the  great  captain  of  the  Universe  shows  none  of  this  forethought.  The 
forestay  is  made  fast  to  the  stern,  and  the  sheets  to  the  bow.  The 
anchors  are  sometimes  of  gold,  and  the  bulwarks  of  lead.  The  bottom 
is  painted  and  carved ;  the  upper  works  are  plain  and  unsightly.  The 
crew  are  disposed  at  random ;  the  craven  fool  is  a  commissioned  officer ; 
the  swimmer  is  sent  aloft  to  man  the  yards ;  the  skilled  navigator  to 
work  at  the  pumps.  As  to  the  passengers — knaves  sit  at  the  captain's 
table ;  honest  men  are  huddled  into  corners.  Socrates  and  Aristides  and 
Phocion  lie  on  the  bare  boards,  without  room  to  stretch  their  feet,  and 
without  food  enough  to  eat.  Calliaa  and  Midas  and  Sardanapalus  revel 
in  luxury,  and  look  down  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  the  state  of 
your  ship,  Timocles,  and  it  explains  the  number  of  shipwrecks.  Had  there 
been  a  captain  in  command,  ne  would  have  distinguished  the  good  from 
the  bad,  promoted  worth  and  capacity,  and  set  vice  and  folly  in  the  place 
belonging  to  it.  The  able  seaman  would  be  master  or  lieutenant ;  the 
skulker  and  poltroon  would  be  tied  to  the  triangles.  In  short,  my 
friend,  if  your  ship  has  had  a  commander  he  has  not  been  fit  for  his 
place,  and  there  is  need  of  a  revolution. 

Momus. — Damis  is  sailing  with  wind  and  stream  direct  into  victory. 

Zeus. — It  is  so  indeed.  Timocles  produces  nothing  but  common- 
places, and  one  after  another  they  are  overturned. 

Timocles. — As  the  example  of  the  ship  does  not  convince  you  I  wilJ 
give  you  one  more  argument,  the  last,  the  best,  the  sheet-anchor  of 
theology. 

Zeus. — What  is  he  going  to  say  ? 

Timocles, — Attend  to  the  positions  as  they  follow  one  from  the  other, 
and  discover  a  flaw  if  you  can.  If  there  are  altars,  then  there  must  be 
gods.  But  there  are  altars,  therefore  there  are  gods.  There,  what  say 
you  now  ?     Laughing  P     What  is  there  to  amuse  you  ? 

Damis. — My  dear  friend,  I  fear  this  Bheet-anchor  of  yours  hangs  by 
a  fragile  chain.  You  have  made  the  links  by  hanging  the  existence  of 
the  Gods  on  the  existence  of  altars,  and  you  fancy  it  will  hold ;  but,  if 
this  is  your  last  position,  we  may  as  well  close  the  discussion. 

Timocles. — You  admit  that  you  are  vanquished. 

Damis. — Of  course ;  you  have  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  as  men  do 
in  extremities.  On  that  altar  and  in  the  name  of  your  sheet-anchor  we 
will  swear  a  truce,  and  contend  no  more. 

Timocles. — Oh  !  oh  !  you  are  sarcastic,  are  you  !  you  gravedigger ! 
you  wretch !  you  abomination !  you  gaol  bird  !  you  cesspool !  we  know 
where  you  came  from ;  your  mother  was  a  whore ;  and  you  killed  your 
brother  and  seduced  your  friend's  wife ;  you  are  an  adulterer,  a  sodomite, 
a  glutton,  and  a  beast.  Stay  till  I  can  thrash  you.  Stay,  I  say,  villain, 
abhoired  villain ! 
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Zeus.— One  has  gone  off  laughing,  and  the  other  follows  railing  and 
throwing  tiles  at  him;     Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Hermes. — The  old  play  says,  yon  are  not  hnrt  if  yon  don't  acknow- 
ledge it.  Suppose  a  few  people  have  gone  away  believing  in  Damis, 
what  then  P  A  great  many  more  believe  the  reverse ;  the  whole  mass  of 
ignorant  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  everywhere. 

Zeus. — True,  Hermes,  bat  that  was  a  good  thing  which  Darius  said 
about  Zopyras.  '  I  had  rather  have  one  Zopyrns  than  a  thousand 
Baby  Ions.' 

J.  A.  F. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  THE   STRAITS  OF  MALACCA. 


AT  the  present  stage  of  affairs  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  native  states  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  there  is 
one  question  of  great  importance, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  future. 

Whether  the  British  Government 
decide  to  annex  Larut,  Perak,  Sa- 
langore,  or  Sungei  Ujong,  or  merely 
to  Keep  the  peace  there,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Chinese  will  flock 
over  in  large  numbers  to  those 
states,  for  mining  or  agricultural 
purposes.  The  important  question 
is,  How  are  they  to  be  controlled 
and  kept  in  order  ? 

The  establishment  of  regular  and 
just  government  in  the  Malay  States 
will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
natives,  and  the  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  the  country 
will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
commerce  in  general,  and  to  our 
colonies  in  particular;  the  latter 
result  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
Chinese,  who,  however  desirable  as 
colonists,  and  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
require  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment and  strict  supervision. 

The  Malay  chiefs  are  totally  in- 
capable of  governing  Chinese:  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  white  settlers  of  the  western 
states  of  America  submitting  to  the 
rule  of  Indian  chiefs,  as  to  expect 
that  the  most  conceited,  and  in 
their  own  eyes  the  most  civilised,  of 
races  should,  when  in  large  num. 
bers,  obey  the  caprices  of  such  weak 
tyrants  as  the  so-called  Malay  sul- 
tans and  rajahs. 

Johore  may  perhaps  be  cited  as 
an  instance  of  Malays  being  able 
to  govern  well  Chinese ;  this  state 
is  in  an  exceptional  position.  The 
Maharajah  of  Johore,  having  been 


educated  in  Singapore,  has  imbibed 
notions  of  justice  and  civilisation ; 
he  is,  moreover,  entirely  under  the 
influence,  guidance,  and  protection 
of  our  Government.  We  must 
wait  at  least  a  generation  before 
such  rulers  can  be  found  for  the 
other  states :  long  before  that  time 
the  Chinese  element  will  have  be- 
come a  great  power  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 

In  Larut  there  are  now,  at  a  very 
low  estimate,  20,000  Chinese,  where 
in  January  1874  there  were  not 
above  4,000;  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  have  been  enacted  there  are 
too  well  known. 

In  Sungei  Ujong  at  least  10,000 
Chinese  have  congregated,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  serious 
riots  have  broken  out  amongst  them, 
accompanied  by  murder,  and  arson. 

In  spite  of  the  late  troubles  in 
Perak  and  Sungei  Ujong,  the  Malay 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula  can  be 
easily  settled.  When  once  the  native 
chiefs  plainly  see  that  we  have  de- 
termined on  a  policy,  they  will  ac- 
quiesce, and  the  rayats,  hailing 
with  joy  any  prospect  of  quiet  and 
a  just  rule,  will  prove,  as  they  al- 
ways have  done,  the  most  obedient 
and  inoffensive  of  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  Chinese,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  success  of 
the  wise  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir 
A.  Clarke,  will  commence  the  like- 
lihood of  trouble  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent turbulent  and  discordant 
tribes  of  agriculturists  and  miners. 
With  a  large  population  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  Malay  States,  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  colonies  demand 
that  the  British  Government  take  an 
active  and  chief  part  in  their  rule  and 
protection.  If  Malays  only  were  in 
question,  we  might  (with  great  da- 
mage to  our  trade)  ignore  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and,  merely  keeping  the  seas 
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and  rivers  clear  of  pirates,  leave  the 
rajahs  to  quarrel  and  work  the 
ruin  of  themselves  and  country  on 
land.  Chinese  will,  however,  in 
spite  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
push  their  way  in  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  they  must  be  included  in  any 
policy  regarding  the  native  states. 

The  great  danger  to  be  feared 
amongst  a  large  Chinese  population 
is  from  those  curses,  the  numerous 
secret  societies  which  are  allowed 
to  exist  and  to  cause  so  much  trouble 
in  our  settlements. 

These  societies  have  been  in  exis- 
tence for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  originated  in  China  with 
the  patriotic  object  of  expelling  the 
present  Manchew  dynasty  *  Ching,' 
and  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Chinese  '  Ming '  dyaasty :  they  are 
called,  in  China,  Triad  societies ;  in 
the  Straits  we  know  them  by  the 
name  *  T'ian-tay  Hoey,'  or  Kong-si, 
Le.  Heaven  and  Earth  societies. 
Originally  one  (the  Ghee  Hin), 
the  Triad  Society,  after  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  present  dynasty 
in  China,  soon  degenerated  into  an 
association  of  bad  characters,  bound 
by  solemn  oaths  to  assist  each  other 
in  any  crime.1  The  great  Taiping 
rebellion  mainly  owed  its  origin, 
and  certainly  much  of  its  strength 
and  ferocity,  to  the  Triad  Society. 
Driven  from  China  whenever  dis- 
covered, some  of  the  leaders  came 
to  the  Straits,  where,  under  our 
easy  rule,  the  society  so  flourished 
that  the  British  colonies  were  made 
its  headquarters;  in  Dutch  or 
Spanish  possessions,  of  course,  they 
dare  not  show  themselves  openly. 


As  in  the  Straits  there  exists  no 
dynasty  which  they  can  hope  or 
desire  to  expel,  the  leaders  turned 
their  attention  to  the  formation  of 
an  vmpervum  in  imperio  for  their 
own  private  ends,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  peace  or  good  order. 
The  majority  of  ignorant  and  law- 
less Chinese,  who  cannot  understand 
a  government  they  do  not  continually 
feel,  being  left  entirely  alone  by  us, 
accept  as  a  matter  of  cqurse  the* 
rule  of  secret  societies. 

The  danger  to  the  comfort  and 
tranquillity  of  our  colonies  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  division  or 
the  original  society  into  ten  or 
twelve  rival  branches,  all  having 
the  same  bad  ends,  but  each 
anxious  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  ready  to  fight 
to  the  death,  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text, any  other  branch  society. 

Almost  all  the  Chinese  miners, 
boatmen,  artisans,  agriculturists, 
and  small  shopkeepers,  together 
with  all  the  bad  characters,  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  societies,, 
the  headquarters  of  which  are  in 
Penang,  Singapore,  or  Malacca;, 
the  result  is  that  any  disturbance 
in  the  Peninsula  endangers  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  our  settle- 
ments. 

One  indispensable  requisite  for 
good  government  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  people  to  be  governed ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  the  last 
fifty  years  we  have  been  content  to 
go  on  in  almost  total  ignorance  of 
the  language,  habits,  and  feelings 
of  a  great,  and  at  any  rate  the  most 
important,  part  of  the  population  of 


1  In  a  copy  of  secret  society  rules  seized  by  the  police  in  a  meeting-house  at  Singa- 
por^here  was  found  a  list  of  the  thirty-six  articlos  of  the  oath  taken  by  every  member 
on  his  initiation.    Among  the  obligations,  on  penalty  of  death,  are  the  following: 

Art.  X. — The  initiate  awears  that  he  will  'abstain  from  assisting  even  his  own 
brother,  should  he  see  him  fighting  against  members  of  the  Society.' 

Ast.  XI. — That  the  initiate  '  will  in  no  case  assist  the  police  or  public  officers  against 
the  office-bearers  of  the  Society.' 

Aet.  XIII. — That  the  initiate  will  assist  any  member  of  the  Society  who,  having  got 
into  trouble  by  offending  againt  the  laws,  may  flee  to  him. 

Abt.  XIX. — That  the  initiate  will  assist  any  member,  fleeing  from  the  laws  of  the 
country,  to  escape  over  the  '  boundaries.'  '  That  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
fugitive's  expenses  he  will,  if  necessary,  pawn  all  his  clothes  and  furniture.' 
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onr  colonies  in  the  Far  East.  The 
result  is  that  in  Singapore,  Penang, 
and  Malacca  scenes  of  disorder, 
paralleled  only  in  the  most  lawless 
and  worst  governed  districts  of 
China,  are  constantly  taking  place. 
A  Chinaman,  whilst  regarding 
his  own  as  the  human  race  par 
excellence,  and  looking  on  ail  other 
nations  as  inferior  developments  of 
the  species,  is  almost  exclusively 
attached  .to  his  clan,  or  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  born. 

The  immigrants  to  the  Straits 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population  of 
the  two  most  turbulent  provinces 
of  China — Canton  and  Hok-kien. 
The  miners  and  artisans  are  from 
the  former  province,  and  belong  to 
two  distinct  tribes,  speaking  different 
dialects,  viz.  the  Pun-tis,  or  Macaos, 
and  Hakksa,  or  Khehs :  these  two 
tribes  have  been  at  enmity  in  China 
for  years.  The  agriculturists,  boat- 
men, and  small  shopkeepers  come 
from  the  districts  around  Chao-chao- 
foo,  or  Tay-chew,  in  Canton,  or  from 
the  province  of  Hok-kien.  Tay- 
chews  and  Hok-kiens,  are  often 
engaged  in  their  own  country  in 
petty  feuds. 

Every  emigrant  on  leaving  China 
carries  with  him,  if  nothing  else, 
the  prejudice  of  race  or  the  re- 
membrance of  his  clan  or  district 
feud  ;  these  are  elements  of  discord 
in  any  mixed  Chinese  community, 
but  small  compared  with  the  bane- 
ful influences  of  the  Heaven  and 
Earth  societies,  for  the  interests  of 
which  the  Chinese  is  obliged  and 
willing  to  forget  his  family,  clan, 
and  district. 

.1  am  not  over- stating  facts  when 
I  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Chinese  in  our  colonies  and  the 
native  states  are  sworn  members 
of  secret  societies ;  of  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent.,  most  are  subject 
to  their  influences. 

The  mandarins  of  China,  while 
often  conniving  at  clan  feuds,  and 
using  them  as  excuses  for  extortion, 


crush  with  a  vigorous  hand,  when 
discovered,  any  attempt  to  form  a 
secret  society ;  even  to  belong  to  one 
is  a  capital  offence.  The  Chinese 
Government  know  by  sad  experi- 
ence what  powerful  engines  the 
Hoeys  are  against  any  settled  role 
or  good  order.  The  opinion  of  every 
respectable  Chinese  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  is  that  the  recognition 
of  the  Hoeys,  or  Heaven  and  Earth 
societies,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Go- 
vernment. 

These  associations  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  'friendly  so- 
cieties:' of  the  latter,  each  Chi- 
nese clan  or  tribe  has  one,  and 
they  deserve  every  encouragement. 
Secret  societies,  on  the  contrary, 
answer  no  one  good  end,  and  their 
power  is  immense  for  terrorism  and 
evil.  The  headmen  are  almost 
invariably  persons  of  the  worst 
character,  such  as  brothel  or  gam- 
bling-house keepers,  endued  with 
great  talents  for  intrigue,  and  a 
certain  rough  eloquence.  At  their 
orders  the  members  are  ready  to 
commit  any  violence. 

By  the  working  of  secret  societies 
the  larger  and  more  dangerous  por- 
tion of  the  Chinese  community  is 
ruled,  not  by  our  laws,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  headmen.  The  better 
classes,  such  as  large  shopkeepers 
and  rich  merchants,  through  terror 
and  want  of  moral  courage,  dare 
not  assist  the  Government  with 
information,  but,  like  the  Parisian 
bourgeoisie  before  and  during  the 
Commune,  only  look  on  till  their 
lives  and  shops  are  in  danger, 
when  they  cry  out  for  protec- 
tion against  their  own  countrymen. 
The  European  inhabitants  ofMhe 
Straits  know  very  little  about  the 
inner  habits  of  the  Chinese,  or  the 
working  of  the  HoeyB;  they  can  only 
deplore  the  disorder.  The  class  of 
Chinese  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  is  generally  that  which  is 
not  mixed  up  with  the  dangerous 
societies. 

By  perpetuation  of  the  '  Preser- 
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vation  of  the  Peace  '  Act,  and  by 
the  registration  of  the  societies  as 
*  dangerous/  an  inspector-general 
of  great  abilities  and  firmness,  or 
an  energetic  superintendent  of 
police,  may,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
other  duties,  keep  some  check  on 
the  headmen;  but  any  weakness 
shown  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
periodical  riots  and  disturbances. 
With  a  man  of  less  energy  and 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character 
than  Major  Dunlop,  the  Straits 
Settlements  would  soon  become 
unbearable.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
wearied watchfulness  of  himself 
and  his  subordinates  in  Penang 
and  Malacca,  during  the  year  1874, 
there  were  several  attempts  at  riot 
in  Singapore,  lu  Penang  fights 
took  place  between  two  societies, 
during  which  men  were  killed, 
women  ravished,  and  houses  burned. 

Some  months  ago  Malacca  was 
disturbed  by  a  serious  riot,  accom- 
panied by  much  violence  and 
damage  to  property. 

In  Larut  the  long-continued 
quarrel  between  the  Ghee  Hin 
and  Hye  San  Societies  (See-Kwan 
and  Go-Kwan)  was  only  settled 
by  the  interference  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  after  costing  the  lives  of 
some  thousands  of  people  and  the 
desolation  of  a  whole  country, 
besides  spreading  to  Penang,  where 
the  Mantri  of  Larut's  house  was 
blown  up  and  one  of  our  police 
murdered. 

At  Singapore,  in  October  1872, 
a  riot  took  place,  and  the  military 
had  to  be  called  out.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  disturbances  between 
two  societies  were  accompanied  by 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. 

Again,  in  November  187 1,  Sin- 
gapore was  the  scene  of  a  disgrace- 
ful riot,  by  which  the  trade  was 
stopped  for  a  week,  and  the  com- 
batants were  only  brought  to 
terms  by  starvation,  after  commit- 
ting murder  and  arson. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Penang  was 


given  over  for  weeks  to  the  quarrels 
of  two  societies.  The  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property  was  never 
known,  but  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Chinese  to  have  been  enormous. 

In  Larut,  too,  within  six  months 
after  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
January  1874,  there  were  one  or 
two  attempts  at  disturbance,  and 
not  till  after  the  deportation  of  ten 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  and 
the  use  of  wholesome  severity  to 
the  rest  of  the  malcontents,  was 
the  danger  averted. 

In  Sungei  Ujong,  as  I  have  said 
before,  during  1874  serious  riots 
occurred,  with  considerable  loss  of 
life. 

Every  riot  is  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  head  men,  as  subscriptions  are 
levied  for  the  payment  of  lawyers, 
or  false  witnesses,  and  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  families,  in  China  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  men  who  may  be 
killed  or  who  may  be  sentenced  by  our 
laws  to  death  or  penal  servitude. 
Much  of  the  money  thus  collected 
goes  no  further  than  the  pockets 
of  the  chiefs  of  societies.  When 
not  engaged  in  prosecuting  their 
quarrels,  the  headmen  find  profitable 
employment  in  Coolie  stealing,  ex- 
torting money  from  brothel-keepers, 
or  in  managing  gambling-houses. 
With  a  constant  influx  of  the 
criminal  population  of  the  South 
of  China,  the  police  of  our  settle- 
ments have  plenty  to  do,  without 
the  addition  of  a  recognised  and 
organised  system  of  lawlessness. 
Our  complicated  system  of  laws, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  compre- 
hension of  a  highly  civilised  nation, 
opposes  great  obstacles  to  the  deal- 
ing with  these  evils,  the  Chinese 
readily  taking  advantage  of  what 
they  deem  the  weakness  of  our  code, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  totally 
fail  to  appreciate  any  of  the  excel- 
lences of  our  system. 

In  addition  to  the  social  evils 
caused  by  the  Hoeys,  politically 
they  would  prove  a  great  source  of 
weakness  to  our  Government    in 
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case  of  war  with  any  European 
naval  power:  an  emissary  amongst 
the  headmen,  with  sufficient  power 
of  bribery,  could  easily  induce  them 
to  give  us  so  much  trouble  as  would 
very  seriously  embarrass  us  in  the 
defence  of  our  colonies  from  any 
attack  of  our  European  enemy. 

My  views  on  the  above  subject  will, 
I  believe,  be  corroborated  by  the 
police  authorities,  the  magistrates, 
and  by  the  respectable  part  of  the 
native  commnnity  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  In  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  I  have  had  great  oppor- 
tunities afforded  me  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  the 
opinions  now  offered  to  the  public 
are  the  result  of  personal  expe- 
rience. 

In  January  1874  I  was  sent  up 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  to  Penang, 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  Larut 
troubles.  Whilst  conducting  the  ar- 
rangements, which  ended  success- 
fully in  the  surrender  of  the  piratical 
boats,  their  arms,  and  men,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  peace,  I  was 
constantly  associated  with  the  heads 
of  the  great '  Ghee  Hin*  and  other 
societies.  The  leaders  admitted  me 
to  their  meeting-houses  and  coun- 
cils, where  I  had  every  opportunity 
of  learning  the  working  of  such 
societies,  and  their  objects. 

The  registration  of  the  societies 
is  a  mere  farce;  the  real  records 
are  kept  back,  and  the  books,  lists, 
<fec.,  brought  for  the  inspection  of 
the  authorities  are  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  the  Go- 
vernment. 

If  the  above  be  the  results  of  our 
past  policy  in  small  and  compact  set- 
tlements like  Penang  and  Singapore, 
where  we  have  the  full  power  of 
the  executive,  what  may  be  expected 
if  the  same  policy  be  extended  to  a 
large  and  wild  tract  of  country  like 
the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula? 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  peace  in  the  Malay  State? 
means  a  large  influx  of  Chinese; 


this  involves  our  interference  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  men  who  find 
the  capital  for  mining  or  agricul-r 
tural  purposes,  are  for  the  most  part 
born  or  naturalised  British  subjects, 
and  the  labourers  are  all  connected 
with  our  colonies  by  the  secret 
societies,  so  that  any  disturbance 
in  the  native  states  injures  the 
trade  of  our  people,  and  endangers 
the  good  order  and  tranquillity 
of  our  settlements.  Furthermore, 
we  have  a  moral  duty,  to  pro- 
tect the  Malays  from  majorities  of 
Chinese,  and  to  protect  the  turbulent 
Chinese  from  massacring  each  other. 
To  endeavour  to  carry  out  these 
objects,  with  the  system  of  rule 
pursued  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  past  years,  would  give  more 
trouble  than  the  government  of  all 
our  other  small  colonies  put  to- 
gether. 

The  above  premisses  being  al- 
lowed, it  would  seem  desirable  to 
try  and  discover  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment productive  of  better  results 
than  the  past  has  been.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  a  mode  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have 
given  the  dark  side  of  Chinese 
character,  and  doubtless,  for  natives 
of  a  Celestial  Empire,  the  Chinese 
are  much  given  to  strife  and  petty 
feuds ;  indeed,  when  viewing  their 
divisions  and  animosities,  Virgil's 
question,  '  Tantane  animis  cceles- 
tibus  ir»?'  often  occurs  to  one's 
mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  a  bright  side :  when  governed 
firmly  and  justly,  according  to  rules 
they  can  intelligently  appreciate, 
no  people  on  earth  are  more  amen- 
able to  law  than  -the  Chinese, 
and  when  thus  ruled  they  will  make 
any  country  flourish  and  prosper. 
In  China  the  clan  feuds  and  tribal 
quarrels  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
rural  districts,  and  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  weak  and  cor- 
rupt officials.  Whenever  a  just  and 
strict  mandarin  has  charge  of  a 
district, andgovernsaccording to  the 
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laws,  the  people  obey  him  willingly, 
and  peace  and  contentment  prevail. 
Above  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Confucius  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that,  '  with  a  virtuous  prince,  it  is 
as  easy  to  govern  an  empire  as  to 
lift  np  the  hand.'  The  Chinese  un- 
derstand by  a  virtuous  prince  a 
government  just  and  firm,  which 
will  not  allow  the  liberty  of  its 
subjects  to  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness. 

In  our  colonies  this  wise  prin- 
ciple has  been  too  much  neglected, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  al- 
though we  have  flourishing  sea- 
ports, and  thousands  of  traders  are 
enriched,  great  numbers  of  our 
Chinese  population  deteriorate  in 
character,  and  are  more  lawless 
under  the  rule  of  the  greatest 
and  most  civilised  nation,  than  if 
they  had  never  left  their  own  semi- 
barbarous  country. 

The  system  of  government  under- 
stood by  the  Chinese,  and  which 
has  been  handed  down  amongst 
them  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years,  is  based  on  responsibility. 
In  Chinese  cities  and  towns  every 
street  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Ti-po, 
or  constable,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  district  magistrate  for  the  good 
order  of  the  inhabitants,  and  keeps 
a  list  of  their  names.  A  group  of 
streets  forms  a  ward,  and  the  con- 
stables are  a  council  which  appoints 
watchmen,  and  takes  measures  for 
the  general  peace  and  security  of 
the  ward.  In  case  of  disturbance 
or  crime,  the  district  magistrate 
sends  for  the  constables,  and  if  they 
cannot  give  him  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, or  produce  the  offender,  they 
and  the  ward  are  liable  to  punish- 
ment. By  these  precautions  the 
large  cities  of  China  are  compara- 
tively free  from  crimes  of  violence, 
and  every  respectable  person  has  an 
interest  in  assisting  the  authorities. 

The  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  in 
their  colonies  inhabited  by  Chi- 
nese, have  applied  this  system  in  a 
modified  way,  and  it  has  been  found 


to  work  well.  I  have  often  heard 
Chinese  from  Java  or  the  other 
Dutch  possessions  say,  that  in  those 
places  the  disgraceful  scenes  so 
frequent  in  Singapore  and  Penang 
could  never  occur.  The  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  being  comparatively  weak 
nations,  certainly  place  many  re- 
strictions on  the  liberty  of  the  na- 
tives, which  we  do  not  need  or 
desire,  our  only  object  being  the 
order  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
subjects. 

With  a  proper  organisation  of 
street-constables,  wardmasters,  and 
captains  (the  positions  of  each 
being  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  distinguished  by  badges 
of  office,  as  in  China,  Manilla,  and 
the  Dutch  possessions),  then  the 
better  class  of  shopkeepers,  the  rich 
merchants,  and  the  wealthy  Chinese 
gentlemen,  would  feel  an  interest 
in  assisting  the  authorities,  both 
police  and  municipal,  to  carry  out 
the  laws  and  regulations.  The 
Chinese  community  would  then 
understand  the  beneficial  nature  of 
our  sanitary  and  other  rules,  and 
instead  of  systematically  defying  or 
evading  them,  would  render  a 
cheerful  compliance.  Through  their 
captains,  the  people  could  ventilate 
any  just  or  fancied  grievance,  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  shutting 
up  their  shops  when  any  change 
is  made  of  which  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  need.  Were  a 
system  like  this  in  force,  se- 
cret societies  could  be  forbidden 
as  unlawful,  and  their  meeting- 
houses might  be  turned  into  schools 
or  hospitals,  or  at  least  they  might 
be  sold,  and  the  members  allowed  to* 
divide  the  proceeds. 

The  good  effects  of  the  abolition 
of  secret  societies  would  be  felt  as 
a  blessing,  not  only  in  our  colonies, 
but  in  the  native  states,  and  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago ;  the 
labours  of  our  police  would  be 
lightened  by  one-half,  and  the  only 
losers  would  be  a  few  unscrupulous 
Chinese  and  a  certain  class  of  law- 
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yers.  In  the  native  states  where 
we  have  residents,  secret  societies 
should  be  forbidden,  and  a  system 
of  captains  carried  out  at  once; 
this  is  easy  to  be  done  now,  while 
the  numbers  of  Chinese  are  com- 
paratively small. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
the  system  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  (and  which  Sir  A.  Clarke, 
after  much  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  Chinese  of  the 
highest  respectability,  proposed  to 
adopt)  is  incompatible  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  our  laws.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  the  strongest 
reason  against  our  annexation  of 
any  of  the  native  states,  where 
disturbances  amongst  the  Chinese 
are  generally  accompanied  by  whole- 
sale massacre. 

With  good  residents  at  each 
native  court,  well  supported  by  our 
power,  under  the  seal  of  a  sultan 
or  rajah,  laws  may  be  drawn  up 
and  enforced  which  will  exclude 
dangerous  societies  and  unscru- 
pulous lawyers,  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  several  kingdoms,  and 
ensure  to  the  population  of  each  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  a  just  rule 
suited  to  their  wants  and  capa- 
bilities. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  need  of  good 
and  trustworthy  Chinese  inter- 
preters and  translators  for  the 
Straits  Settlements,  where  at  the 
present  time  there  are  not  six 
Europeans  who  can  speak  fluently 
any  Chinese  dialect,  or  four  who 
understand  the  written  language. 
The  far  greater  part  of  our 
Chinese  population  understand  no 
other  tongue  than  their  own,  and 
come  under  our  rule  with  an  inor- 
dinate idea  of  their  immense 
superiority  to  Europeans.  I  will 
give  an  example  of  their  conceit.  I 
once  boarded  a  vessel  at  Malacca, 
just  in  from  China,  crowded  with 
immigrants  (about  five  hundred 
half-naked  Coolies).  On  seeing  me 
come    on    board,    a  fine   stalwart 


fellow,  with  nothing  belonging  to 
him  but  a  pair  of  short  trousers  and 
a  sleeping-mat,  said,  '  Ah !  there 
goes  a  red-haired  barbarian.'  I 
immediately  addressed  him  in 
Chinese,  and  was  passing  on  when, 
he  said  to  his  companions,  '  Why, 
he  must  be  human,  for  he  can 
speak  our  language ! ' 

We  English  are  preferred  to  the 
Spanish,  Dutch,  or  French,  for  the 
leniency  and  liberality  of  our 
Government,  but  the  Chinese  are 
bound  to  us  by  no  other  tie  than 
that  of  self-interest.  They  learn 
our  language  juBt  as  far  as  it  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  trade  and 
money-making,  but,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  make  no  approach 
towards  appreciating  our  superior 
civilisation :  we  are  barbarians,  and 
they  are  the  only  refined  and  intel- 
lectual nation.  That  this  should  be 
the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  in  the  Straits  Settlements  it 
ought  not  to  be  so. 

The  Dutch  have  a  properly  con- 
stituted '  Chinese  bureau,'  the  affairs 
of  which  are  managed  by  gentle- 
men who  have  studied  the  native 
language  and  character  in  China. 
Whatever  the  principles  of  the 
Dutch  Government  may  be,  they 
secure  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
the  Chinese ;  much  more  than  this 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect. 

At  Singapore,  within  the  last  few 
years,  we  were  styled  in  the  Chinese 
copies  of  our  own  Government 
proclamations  c  red-haired  barba- 
rians,' and  terms  were  used  which, 
if  seen  in  an  official  notice  issued  by 
the  mandarins  of  any  port  in  China, 
would  call  forth  a  remonstrance 
from  our  consul.  In  the  courts  the 
judge,  magistrates,  barristers,  and 
jury  were  all,  by  our  own  paid  in- 
terpreters, spoken  of  as  'barbarians, 
or  devils/  and  the  police  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  flattering  title  of 
4  big  dogs.'  The  court  interpreters 
were  most  careless  and  corrupt, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  secret 
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societies  and  caring  little  for  the 
truth. 

These  abuses  have  been  some- 
what reformed  during  the  last  four 
years;  proclamations  are  now  is- 
sued in  a  style  more  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation, 
and  the  more  important  ordinances 
and  regulations  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  and  circulated ; 
this,  I  think  will  be  allowed,  has  had 
a  beneficial  result  as  to  ordinary 
crime.  In  the  matter  of  interpreters 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  desired; 
their  characters  and  capabilities  are 
far  from  high.  Indeed,  Chinese  who 
can  speak  and  write  their  own 
language  well,  together  with  Malay 
and  English,  are  scarce,  and  their 
services  are  in  demand  for  mercan- 
tile houses,  or  for  the  Chinese 
'  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,'  where 
they  get  better  remuneration  than 
our  Government  can  offer. 

But,  even  with  the  best  Chinese 
as  interpreters,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  a  respectable 
European  in  court,  to  watch  their 
interpretation.  Chinese,  Portu- 
guese, or' Eurasians  are  all  wanting 
generally  in  moral  and  physical 
courage,  and  their  consciences  are 
too  often  far  from  tender. 

With  a  competent  staff  of  our 
own  countrymen  as  interpreters 
(men  of  respectable  birth  and  edu- 
cation), we  should  ensure  that 
purity  in  the  business  of  our  courts 
of  law,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  necessary  if  we  wish  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  good  feeling  of 
a  suspicious  Oriental  population. 
Much  trouble  and  expense  in  the 
management  of  our  Oriental  fcllow- 
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subjects  would  be  saved,  if  we 
would  only  try  to  ascertain  more 
their  modes  of  thought,  and  to  see 
things  with  their  eyes,  instead  of 
deciding  that  our  systems  must  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  race. 

Between  the  Chinese,  especially, 
and  Europeans,  the  chances  of  mis- 
understanding and  trouble  are  al- 
ways very  great ;  as,  whilst  we  are 
too  much  inclined  to  view  them 
and  their  requirements  from  our 
own  standpoint,  and  to  expect  their 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  we  wish 
to  confer,  they,  on  their  part,  sus- 
pect our  every  motive,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  dream  of  admitting 
us  to  an  equality  in  intellect  or 
civilisation.  They  only  acknow- 
ledge our  superiority  in  brute  force 
and  ferocity,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  in  what  they  deem  the 
manual  labour  of  engineering,  and 
the  fabrication  of  arms. 

In  forming  the  above  somewhat 
dogmatic  views,  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  acquaintance  with  theChinese, 
ten  years  of  which  have  been  spent 
on  the  mainland,  in  the  province 
of  Fnhkien,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Formosa,  in  constant  association 
with  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
natives.  During  the  last  four  years 
my  duties  have  thrown  me  into 
close  communication  and  intimacy 
with  the  Chinese  population  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay- 
States,  so  that  I  can  speak  with 
authority  with  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  working  of  the  secret 
societies. 

W.  A.  Pickering, 
the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlement** 
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AMONGST    THE    SEA-BIRDS. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A* 


GREAT  was  the  exultation  on 
board  the  Firefly  as  she  lay 
under  the  tall  water-tower  that  rises 
with  the  grace  of  a  Venetian  cam- 
panile above  the  masts  in  the  docks 
of  Great  Grimsby,  when  the  master 
had  sent  word — 

Male  ready,  mak  ready,  my  merry  men  all ; 
Oar  gride  ship  Bails  the  morn ! 

Captain  Try  laid  aside  his  pipe  and 
woke  np  the  crew's  activity  ;  Peter, 
the  cook  and  steward  (who  was  a 
chattel  of  the  master's,  being,  as  it 
were,  navi  ascriptitim,  having  been 
rescued  by  him  on  the  Atlantic,  so 
ran  the  story,  from  a  derelict  laden 
with  timber),  pnt  on  the  blue 
checked  shirt  which,  worn  outside 
of  his  other  clothes,  formed  his  full 
dress  while  waiting  at  meals ;  the 
other  hands  holystoned  the  deck, 
scraped  the  masts,  yellow-washed 
the  funnel,  and  outvied  one  another 
in  rendering  the  yacht  presentable. 
So  it  came  to  pass  when  we  went 
on  board  the  Firefly  at  luncheon 
time  (would  that  we  were  nautical 
enough  to  translate  this  into  the 
proper  number  of  bells !),  on  the 
last  day  of  July,  she  looked  as  well- 
found  and  trim  as  a  navy  tender. 
Her  beautiful  lines,  broken  by  the 
crimson  curtains  of  her  saloon  win- 
dows in  the  deck-house,  could  not 
fail  to  delight  all  lovers  of  naval 
architecture;  steam  was  up,  and 
the  Union  Jack  flying  at  her  stern 
looked  as  impatient  as  the  men. 
The  moment  we  stepped  on  board, 
the  bargee  of  the  Vice-Commodore 

of  the Yacht  Club  fluttered  up 

to  the  main  truck,  and  our  voyage 
had  begun. 

A  sailing  yacht  has  many  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  romance,  clean- 
liness, and  beauty  to  which  a  steam 
yacht  can  never  lay  claim.    In  a 


Golden  Age  when  such  sublunar 
cares  as  letters,  telegrams,  and  busi- 
ness could  not  exist,  without  ques- 
tion a  sailing  yacht  would  be  in- 
finitely preferable  to  steam ;  but  in 
the  present  changeful  scene,  when 
time  must  be  seriously  taken  into 
consideration,  and  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  at  the  office 
or  the  House  on  a  certain  day, 
commend  us  to  a  steam  yacht,  and 
let  it  be  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  tons,  with  ample  saloon,  state 
rooms,  forecastle  and  the  like,  and 
a  glorious  hurricane  deck  high  above 
the  smell  of  oil  and  vibration  of  the 
engines,  commanding  a  large  pro- 
spect on  all  sides  and  catching  every 
wind  that  blows.  For  all  these  de- 
sirable points,  and  many  more  per- 
fections which  the  discerning  reader 
will  take  for  granted,  meet  in  the 
yacht  of  our  heart,  the  Firefly. 
Over  to  Spurn  is  some  seven  miles, 
but  we  left  the 

Humber  loud  that  keeps  the  Scythian's 
name, 

and  stretched  out  past  light-ships 
and  buoys  (for  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  is  a  network  of  shoals)  to 
the  open  sea.  Cleethorpes,  the  water- 
ing-place of  Mid-England  and  Shef- 
field, is  passed,  and  the  beacon  of 
Donna  Nook  is  seen  on  the  right. 
The  shallow  seas  and  long  expanse 
of  sand  here  are  fatal  to  many  ships 
in  winter.  Numerous  gate-posts 
and '  briggs '  in  the  adjoining  marsh- 
farms  are  mementoes  of  wrecks,  and 
curious  legends  of  splendid  port 
wine  rescued  from  sunk  Vessels,  and 
coverlids  of  embroidery  a  couple  of 
centuries  old  kept  in  the  farm- 
houses, float  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  this  district.  Just  beyond  is 
classic  ground  to  the  imaginative, 
Somercotes,  the  scene  of  the  Lau- 
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rested  'Locksley  Hall,'  with  its 
barren  sands  and  waste,  where  rab- 
bits and  rooks  live  in  amiable  con- 
tiguity in  the  same  barrows.  Trees 
are  not  to  be  expected  on  this  bleak 
coast.     Everyone  will  remember 

the  Bandy  tracts 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 
cataracts, 

precisely  the  scenery  of  winter  on 
these  shallow  seas.  And  as  we  are 
in  pursuit  of  birds  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  the  reader  that  by 
slightly  altering  the  punctuation  of 
a  line  (placing  the  comma  after 
'moorland  '),  in  the  recent  editions 
of  the  poem,  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  most  vivid 
description  of  the  curlew's  flight, 
seen  against  the  lowering  clouds  of 
a  wintry  sky ; 

as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying 
over  Locksley  Hall. 

Once  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  vessel  suddenly  be- 
comes very  lively,  where  tide  and 
currents  meet,  and  plunges  and  rolls 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  try  a  landsman's 
equanimity;  but  the  Firefly  soon 
overpasses  the  broken  water  and 
stretches  out  into  the  German 
Ocean.  All  this  time,  beyond  an 
occasional  herring  gull  and  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  a  great  black-backed 
gull,  the  only  birds  we  have  seen 
are  several  of  the  graceful  terns, 
which  breed  on  the  gravel  spits 
round  the  Spurn  lighthouses. ,  The 
lesser  and  the  Arctic  tern  could  be 
distinguished  (Sterna  mvnuta  and 
Arctica)  ;  beautiful  members  of  a 
beautiful  family  whereof  we  have  a 
dozen  species.  Their  flight  and 
mode  of  fishing  as  they  wheel  round 
in  graceful  circles  and  then  plunge 
down  upon  their  prey  has  earned 
them  the  name  of  sea-swallows,  but 
they  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of  the 


swiftness  and  agile  grace  of  the 
swallows  proper.  Their  delicate 
build  and  lovely  plumage,  however, 


Fhey  are  occasionally  seen  inland, 
but  not  often,  preferring  the  open 
sea  and  any  wide  extent  of  marsh- 
land to  cultivation.  After  a  storm  we 
have,  however,  noticed  them  flitting 
up  and  down  a  brook  in  the  centre 
of  Notts.  He  must  be  very  sea-sick, 
or  very  insensible  to  beauty,  who 
does  not  love  to  watch  their  flight 
from  a  vessel's  deck,  now  rising, 
now  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  wheeling,  passing  and  re- 
passing one  another  in  airy  circles, 
and  describing  a  graceful  maze  like 
the  Daedalian  dance  on  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,  where  the  youths  and  , 
maidens — 

at  once  rise,  at  once  descend, 
With   -well-taught   feet ;    now   shape   in 

oblique  ways, 
Confusedly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they 

spring, 
And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring.1 

As  we  look  on  delighted,  down 
flashes  one  bird  on  the  waves  with 
its  harsh  scream  and  breaks  up  the 
aerial  dance,  while  it  secures  the 
little  fish  on  which  it  feeds.  The 
noddy,  so  familiar  to  us  from  many 
narratives  of  voyage  and  shipwreck, 
is  a  member  of  tins  pleasing  family. 
Like  the  beautiful  kittiwake  gulls, 
the  terns  form  the  light  troops  of 
nature's  army  of  larger  gulls,  cor- 
morants and  the  like,  wherewith 
she  does  battle  against  the  impuri- 
ties and  superabundant  life  of  the 
ocean. 

When  well  out  of  the  Humber, 
with  the  Dimlington  high-land  on 
our  left,  the  first c  land-fell '  usually 
made  by  vessels  bound  for  Hull  or 
Grimsby,  the  Firefly  bears  down 
upon  a  smack  sailing  out  to  the 
Dogger  Bank.  A  boat  is  dropped 
and  two  sailors  board  her,  returning 
with  a  pailful  of  whelks.       When 


1  Pope's  Translation,  77.,  xriii.  682. 
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land  and  clouds  are  almost  com- 
mingled behind  us  the  engines  are 
•  stopped,  the  Firefly  suffered  to  drift, 
and  all  hands  betake  themselves  to 
fishing  for  cod  with  the  whelks. 
Two  large  hooks  depending  from  a 
cross  arm  of  iron  heavily  weighted 
with  lead  are  let  down  to  the  bot- 
tom with  a  line  of  small  rope,  and 
before  long  a  very  respectable  cod- 
fish is  hauled  up  by  one  of  the  crew. 
Let  no  delicate  fly-fisher  of  the  Test 
or  Itchen  attempt  this  kind  of  sport. 
Play  there  is  none,  and  the  fish  is 
dragged  up  as  quickly  as  possible 
hand  over  hand.    Yet  there  must 
be  some  skill  required  in  detecting 
the  bites  of  the  cod  and  hooking 
them,  for  the  weight  of  the  ap- 
paratus effectually  prevented  any 
but  the  crew  from  catching  these 
fish,  and  several  of  them  had  gained 
experience  from  having  served  in 
Grimsby  fishing    smacks    on    the 
Dogger  Bank  before  they  joined 
the  Firefly.    Nine  or  ten  big  flap- 
ping cod  were  thus  unceremoniously 
dragged  up,  and  then  the  roll  of 
our  craft  as  she  drifted  proving  de- 
cidedly unpleasant    to    weak  sto- 
machs, much  to  the  relief  of  some 
who  did  not  yet  betray  themselves, 
the  Firefly's  steam  was  once  more 
turned  on  and  her  head  directed 
landwards.     Bain  came  on  in  vio- 
lent squalls,   the  sky    and  waves 
assumed  angry  darkened  hues,  wind 
blew  in  strong  gusts,  and  no  one 
was  sorry  when  Peter  pulled  his 
forelock    and     announced     *  tea.' 
Alas !  the  faint-hearted  on  descend- 
ing to   the  cabin  found  a  trying 
state  of  things.     The   swing-table 
with   the     tea-things    was    rolling 
suggestively  backwards    and    for- 
wards, the  lamps  around  joined  in 
the  dance,  dizziness  speedily  ensued, 
incapability  of  eating  or  drinking, 
and  a  rush  to  the  upper  airs.  There 
we  will  leave  these  weak  members 
of  the  crew  telling  their  sea-sorrows 
to  old  Ocean,  while  we,  with  the 
snug  tea-table  and  its  rolls,  typing 
unmistakeably  the  ups  and  downs 


of  life,  take  that  philosophical  view 
of  existence  which  is  so  natural  to 
those  who  feel  themselves  superior 
to  sea-sickness,  the  plague  of  lower 
mortals. 

On  adjourning  in  coats  and  com- 
forters   to  the  hurricane-deck  for 
our  evening  stroll  the  sea  and  sky 
seemed  a  painting  in  sepia,  ragged 
clouds  were  driven  before  the  wind, 
the  shore  was  gloomy  and  flat,  very 
few  birds  showed  themselves,  and  a 
huge  collier  under  steam  ploughed 
her  sooty  way  past  us.     Farther 
out  a  few   fishing-vessels  scudded 
along  with  reefed  sails,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  dirty  night. 
But  we  were  cheerful  enough,  and 
Dr.  Johnson's  view  of  a  ship  being 
a  gaol  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned    superadded    never    pre* 
sented  itself  to  our  mind.     It  is 
seldom  realised  that  apart  from  the 
buccaneering  spirit  of  the   Eliza- 
bethan era,  the  present  sentimental 
love  of  the  sea,  which  people  sup- 
pose always  distinguished  English, 
men,  only  dates  from  the  general 
peace  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Amongst  its  best  results  are 
the  numerous  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country.      We  had  left  Kilnsea  far 
behind  and  were  now  approaching 
Withernsea,  which  serves  as  a  con- 
venient watering-place    for  Hull, 
much     as     Cleethorpes    does     for 
Grimsby.     All  this  coast,  it  is  well 
known,  is  now  and  has  for  ages 
been  subject  to  continual  erosion 
by  the  sea.    Shakespeare's  Ravens- 
purg  has    long  disappeared  with 
many  other  villages.     Some  forty- 
six  years  ago  Kilnsea  church  was 
washed  away,  and  the  waste  is  very 
noticeable  even  in  a  lifetime.     At 
Bridlington  we  noticed  that  several 
houses    which     we     remembered 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years 
ago  had  disappeared  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.    North  of  Withernsea 
darkness  fell  and  we  steamed  on 
till  we  gained  Bridlington,  as  the 
captain  maintained.     The  lead  was 
flung,  but  the    soundings    hardly 
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answered  the  depth  of  water  in  its 
Bay.  However,  Captain  Try  stoutly 
insisted  that  he  knew  the  lights 
well,  which  we  saw  glancing  over 
the  waters.  It  was  true  the  har- 
bour lights  were  not  lit,  nor  would 
they  be  for  another  two  hours  when 
there  was  water  enough  for  vessels 
to  enter.  So  a  riding  light  was 
run  up  the  rigging,  the  engines 
stopped,  anchor  let  down  and  an 
anchor  watch  set,  while  we  ad- 
journed like  old  salts  to  the  cabin ; 
and  the  Vice-Commodore,  to  cele- 
brate the  first  night  at  sea,  served 
out  to  all  hands  fine  old  Jamaica 
pineapple  rum.  After  a  last  stroll 
on  deck,  finding  the  weather  im- 
proving, we  sought  our  staterooms 
and,  rocked  like '  the  wet  sea-boy  in 
an  hour  so  rude,'  soon  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  roll  had  ceased, 
and  holy-stoning  overhead  having 
effectually  routed  sleep,  we  all  found 
ourselves,  in  very  airy  costumes — 
there  being  no  ladies  aboard — on  the 
quarter-deck.  And  great  was  the 
merriment:  we  had  fancied  our- 
selves at  Bridlington,  all,  save  the 
Vice,  who  had  his  suspicions  from 
the  soundings,  and  lo!  there  was 
Hornsea,  flat,  dark,  and  dull,  in 
front  of  us.  The  sun  was  doing  its 
best,  however,  to  struggle  through 
the  mists,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  beam  shot  over  the  dark  waves, 
and  seemed  to  promise  a  still  fur- 
ther improvement.  Soon  we  ap- 
peared at  breakfast,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  cod-fish — cooked  by 
Peter  as  appetisingly  as  if  Careme, 
or  his  pupil,  Francatelli,  had  been 
the  chsf—  while  the  anchor  was  being 
hauled  in  and  the  good  ship  once 
more  put  under  steam.  Then  clouds 
rolled  up,  a  thunder-shower  burst 
overhead,  and  the  heavy  plunging 
sea  assumed  inky  colours  as  the 
waves  were  ruffled  into  foam  by  the 
blast.  The  shore  did  not  look  cheer- 
ful nor  even  picturesque,  and  we 
wondered  what  manner  of  people 
could  spend  their  summer  holiday 
at  Withernsea  or  Hornsea.  Doubt- 
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less  they  have  their  compensations 
undreamt  of  by  scoffing  yachtsmen. 
At  Bridlington  the  grand  cliff- 
scenery  of  Yorkshire  commences, 
though  the  lias  runs  north  and 
south  here  in  beds  much  lower  than 
those  above  Filey.  The  place  itself 
resembles  a  Dutch  seaport  town,  so 
quaintly  is  it  built  (of  course  we 
are  alluding  to  the  old  part,  with 
the  new  terraces  and  big  hotel  we 
have  no  sympathy),  old  red-brick 
houses  jostling  each  other  and  seem- 
ing, from  the  bay,  to  face  every 
way,  a  bustling  throng  in  the  streets, 
ships  with  dark  sails  flapping  idly 
in  the  harbour,  irregular  windows, 
and  stone  staircases  outside  the 
houseB,  with  the  sea  lapping  under- 
neath them — all  this  swept  by  a  few 
sunbeams  under  the  dark  cloud- 
canopy — formed  a  pleasant  sight  to 
artistic  eyes.  As  for  the  new  town, 
with  its  prim  lodging-houses  and 
long  lines  of  regularly  -built  man- 
sions, and  what  seemed  a  skating 
rink  below  on  the  sands— we  will 
only  say  that  it  brings  out  in 
stronger  relief  the  charming  irregu- 
larity of  the  Quay  and  its  environs. 
The  natives  appear  to  bathe  largely 
here,  if  one  may  judge  from  the- 
enormous  number  of  machines 
drawn  up,  like  regiments  on  parade, 
along  the  shore.  Captain  Try,  leaning - 
abaft  the  funnel,  looks  on  them  with 
silent  contempt,  and  suggests  that, 
if  the  weather  holds  up,  we  shall  be 
likely  'to  catch  some  whitening  * 
(whiting).  He  is  a  thorough  old 
Malaprop,  and  being  once  sent  to  a 
naturalist  with  some  parasites  from 
a  sea-bird,  informed  him,  'Master's 
compliments,  and  he  has  sent  you 
some  Pharisees,  sir.'  Sea-birds  now 
begin  to  fly  across  the  Firefly's  bows 
in  little  parties  of  three  or  four, 
skimming  the  waves,  and  soon  as. 
we  draw  near  the  magnificent  cliffk 
of  Flamborough  they  grow  tamer, 
and  ride  on  the  waves  as  we  ap- 
proach. It  is  the  ist  of  August,  and 
to-day  their  slaughter,  according  to 
the  Sea-fowl  Bill,  may  legitimately 
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begin.  Two  of  those  on  board  want 
a  few  for  their  own  and  their  friends' 
collections,  and  are  now  crouching 
down,  gun  in  hand,  one  at  the  bows, 
another  by  the  stern,  watching  their 
opportunity.  Most  abundant  are  the 
guillemots  (Uria  troile),  swimming 
very  low  in  the  water  and  dipping 
up  and  down  in  the  swells,  with  their 
brownish  dark   plumage  rendered 
more  conspicuous  as  they  rise  by 
the    pure  white  of   their  breasts. 
Generally  speaking,  not  having  been 
disturbed  of  late,  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  fly,  but  fix  their  sparkling 
-timorous  eyes  on  us  until,  a  sudden 
^access  of  terror  coming  over  them, 
-down  go  their  sharp  black  bills,  and 
■*hey  dive,  to  reappear  fifty  yards 
further  from  the  yacht.  Constantly 
^we  see  them  floating  thus  on  each 
side  of  us,  in  little  family  parties  of 
■seven  or  eight.   Enormous  numbers 
haunt  the  sea  off  the  headland  here, 
and  roost  and  breed  on  the  ledges 
of  its  chalk.    Their  solitary  egg  is 
laid  on  the  rock-shelf,  without  any 
attempt  at  making  a  nest,  and  the 
bird  incubates  in  an  erect  position, 
like  the  attitude  in  which  the  great 
auk  is  depicted.  So  little  is  its  dread 
of  man,  at  that  time,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  time,  that  it  has  earned  the 
sobriquet  of    *  Foolish   Guillemot' 
thereby.   Besides  two  rarer  species, 
another  is  common  in  Scotland  with 
black  plumage  and  patches  of  white, 
and  red  legs,  whereas  our  bird  has 
dusky  legs,  like  his  neck  and  back. 
Little  parties  of  gulls  and  kitti- 
wakes,    containing    perhaps    fifty 
birds,  scream  and  wheel  round  our 
track  and  in  front;  herring  gulls, 
the  common  gulls,    lesser    black- 
backed,  and  others  apparently  of 
different  kinds,  but  more  probably 
the  same  in  different  stages  of  plu- 
mage (for  no  family  of  birds  changes 
its  plumage  in  so  marked  a  manner 
as  do  the  gulls,  and  no  one  but  a 
.professed  ornithologist  can,  in  con- 
sequence, detect  the  birds'  ages  or 
,  sexes),  fly  on  either  side,  and  amongst 
them  wheel,  in  a  very  shy  manner, 


some  black  birds  with  swift-clipping 
wing,  pronounced  to  be  Manx  shear- 
waters (Puffinm  Anglorwm)  by  the 
sportsmen.  Together  with  his  larger 
relative,   the    greater    shearwater 
(P.  major) ,  this  is  considered  a  de- 
sirable bird  from  its  rarity,  and  the 
Firefly  is  turned  towards  first  one 
and  then  another  of  the  friendly- 
parties  of  gulls  in  which  they  are 
discerned.     These  rise  as  we  get 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  in 
a  noisy  desultory  manner,  but  the 
Bhear waters,  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion, dash  off  seawards  at  once,  their 
long  clipping  wings,  opening  and 
closing  likea  pair  of  scissors,  speedily 
putting  them  out  of  our  reach.  On 
nearing  the  Head,  little  households 
of     puffins     (Fratercula     Arctica) 
appear  swimming  round  the  Firefly. 
They  do  not  seem  to  go  far  from 
home,   and  look  as  comical  while 
swimming  with  their  black  collar 
and  coloured  bill,  as  when  sitting 
in  their  absurd  fashion  so  gravely 
on  the  rock-ledges.      But  as  we 
laugh-  down  they  too  go,  for  they 
are  splendid  divers,  but  fly  in  an 
awkward  manner,    getting    under 
weigh  by  splashing  along  the  top  of 
the  water  for  several  yards  with  a 
hasty  fluttering  which  reminds  the 
looker-on  of  a  family  of  rats  scuttiing 
away  when  disturbed  by  a  terrier. 
These  birds  only  remain  the  summer 
with  us.    Amongst  the  crowds  of 
different  birds  which  scream  and 
dive  and  swim  and  fly  round  the 
yacht,  every  now  and  then  a  gannet 
may    be    seen,    having    probably 
wandered  thus  far  down  from  the 
Bass  Bock.    Its  size  renders  it  very 
conspicuous,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
milk-white  plumage  and  long  bill. 
Then  a  little  band  of  petrels  skims 
by,  or  a  flock  of  jackdaws  flaps  up 
and  down  by  the  cliffs,  cawing  with 
rage  at  our  venturing  so  near  their 
domains.    It  is  curious  to  see  how 
completely  these  clerical  birds  secu- 
larise themselves  when  they  quit  the 
church  towers.    Here  they  are  as 
noisy  as  gulls,  and  fly  about  with  a 
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great  lose  of: dignity*  We  look 
upon  their  antics  with  wonder,  and 
this  unaccustomed  laying  aside  of 
their  gravity  is  as  amazing  as  it 
would  be  to  see  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation  playing  in  a  cricket 
match  while  wearing  their  epis- 
copal aprons.  Especially  numerous 
around  us,  as  they  rock  on  the 
waves,  are  the  razor-bills  (Aha 
tarda).  Their  mode  of  swimming 
and  diving  much  resembles  that  of 
the  guillemot,  and  in  shape  and 
plumage  they  are  much  like  that 
bird,  but  even  the  most  careless  of 
observers  would  at  once  distinguish 
them  by  their  curious,  black  bill, 
with  its  three  or  four  transverse 
uutings,  of  which  the  middle  one 
is  white. 

All  these  birds  in  vast  numbers, 
as  we  approached   the  headland, 
screamed  and   clanged    and   flew 
under  tbg  windy  walls,  or  swam 
and  dived  and  fluttered  over,  around, 
and  beside  us,  with  a  bewildering 
frequency  and  uproar.     The  sun 
came  out,  and  the  waves  sparkled 
and  dashed  in  white  curls  of  foam 
on  the  Httle  beach  strewn  with  huge 
fragments  of  chalk,  and  a  more 
enlivening  scene  could  hardly  be 
ibuncL      We    might    have    been 
Pisthetarus  seeking  his  fortune  in 
the  kingdom  of  birdB.     Certainly 
the  citizens  of   King  Bpops  were 
responding  to  his  call- 
Hoop  I  hoop! 
Gome  in-  a  troop. 
Come  at  a  call. 
One  and  all, 
Birds  of  a  feather 
All  together ; 

Bird*  of  a  humble  gentle  bill, 
Smooth  and  shrill, 
•  Dieted  on  seeds  and  grain, 
Rioting  on  the  farrowed  plain, 
Pecking,  hopping, 
Picking,  popping!1 

All  this,  time  but  a  couple  of 
guillemots  have  fallen  £o  the  sports- 
jBAnto  guns,  so  it  is  determined  to 


lower  a  boat  and  let  one  of  them 
be  rowed  towards  the:  cliUs;  *hile 
the  Firefly  is  allowed  to  drift  with 
the  tide.  The  birds  still  retreat 
before  the  gig  and  seek  the  cliffs, 
evidently,  as  of  old,  remembering 
the  chorus — 

Since  time  began, 

The  race  of  roan 
Has  ever  been  deceitful,  faithless  ever.* 

Meanwhile  we  rig  out  lines  for 
whiting,  and  take  a  good  look  at 
the  fine  headland  of  chalk  as  we 
are  borne  past  it  on  the  tide.  It 
was  a  fine  sight  on  an  autumnal 
morning,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
stand  at  its  verge,  and,  looking  out 
upon  the  impervious  mist,  all  at  once 
see  the  seething  volumes  part  and 
disclose  a  ghost-like  procession  of 
thirty  colliers  and  traders  silently 
streaming  onwards  almost  under 
our  feet,  so  closely  did  they  hug  the 
HeacL  And  then  the  mist  curtain 
came  together  once-  more,  and  even 
blotted  out  the  sea  below,  though 
ever  and  anon  we  could  hear 

the  blind  old  ocean  maundering, 
.    Baking  the  shingle  to  and  fro, 
Aimlessly  clutching  and  letting  go 
The  kelp-haired  sedges, 
Slipping  down  with  a  sleepy  forgetting." 

As  is  generally  the  case*  how- 
ever, the  view  of  the  great  bluff's 
wrinkled  and  storm-beaten  face 
from  the  sea  is  immeasurably 
grander.  The  chalk  is  streaked 
with  these  darker  furrows,  which 
seem  to  soften  its  stern  expression ; 
and,  as  a  stray  sunbeam  nits  across 
it,  the  contrast  between  its  white- 
ness and  the  heaving  dark  swells 
below  appears  to  light  it  up  with 
something  of  a  sentient  smile, 
though  in  all  conscience  on  a  No- 
vember night  during  an  on-shore 
gale  it  is  a  grim  '  step-mother  to 
ships.'  Then  we  have  seen  the 
gleaming,  smoking  crests  of  the 
wavering  masses  of  water  hurl 
themselves  far  up  the  rock,  walls, 


*  Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  Fran's  Translation  of  Aristophanes'  Axe: 
-•  Lowell^  Jams,  ed.  1873,  p.  393. 
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till  tneir  tops  were  torn  off  by  tbe 
wind  and  sent  flying  in  foam  over 
the  fields  behind,  while  the  vast 
weight  of  water  fell  back  with  a 
din  like  thunder,  and  was  struck  by 
the  next  incoming  surge,  when 
both  leapt  up  and  roared  and  broke 
once  more  into  maddened  sheets  of 
spray.  That  is  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  But  now  we  float 
placidly  along  in  deep  water  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Head, 
and  note  the  ruins  of  the  old  fire- 
beacon  (for  the  place  has  for 
centuries  earned  its  name  of  Flame- 
borough),  and  then  the  lighthouse 
with  its  neat  white  cottages  below. 
It  is  80  feet  high,  and  stands  250 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  revolving 
lights  had  cheered  us  last  evening 
off  Hornsea,  and  are  nightly 
blessed  by  many  a  ship,  for  im- 
mediately off  it  lies  the  Smithwick 
sand  which  at  low  tide  is  only  just 
covered  with  water.  We  see  the 
buoy  tossing  on  our  left,  and  large 
ships,  which  do  not  take  the  inner 
channel  as  we  are  doing,  are  careful 
to  give  it  a  wide  berth,  standing 
well  out  when  they  have  rounded 
the  Head.  And  now  we  drift  past 
the  end  of  the  Danes'  Dyke,  and 
here  are  two  fantastic  columns  of 
chalk,  called  the  King  and  Queen, 
standing  out  from  the  cliffs  and 
showing  how,  together  with  the 
large  caves  which  are  also  visible 
below,. the  sea  gradually  saps  this 
Natural  fortress,  as  it  is  doing,  only 
at  a  quicker  rate,  all  along  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  And  here  is 
Thornwick,  a  natural  opening  or 
wick,  in  the  chalk-walls,  which 
forms  a  capital  shelter  for  the  fish- 
ing boats  of  the  village  of  Flam- 
borough.  Itself  lies  some  way  at 
the  back  of  the  cliffs.  We  have 
lost  sight  now  of  the  great  cliffs  to 
the  north,  near  Whitby,  and  of 
Scarborough  Castle,  standing  out 
so  boldly  against  the  sky,  the 
Headland  intervening,  while  a  few 
shots  and  clouds  of  frightened  birds, 
rock  pigeons,  daws,  gulls,  and  the 


like  tell  that  our  friend  is  finding* 
the  game  he  desires.  Presently  he 
comes  off,  with  nothing  much,  how* 
ever,  to  show ;  a  kittiwake  in  im- 
mature plumage  with  a  brown 
head,  instead  of  the  pure  white 
it  would  have  attained  when  a  year 
had  passed,  a  puffin,  and  some 
razor-bills  form  his  bag.  He  reports 
that  no  rare  birds  are  to  be  seen 
to-day,  but  any  number  of  those  we 
have  already  been  sailing  amongst. 
They  sit  overhead  in  long  lines, 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought,, 
scarcely  caring  to  fly  even  when* 
fired  at,  as  the  old  Roman  senators 
were  found  sitting  in  native  dignity 
when  the  Gauls  broke  into  the 
Senate  House  and  literally  bearded 
their  august  deportment  and  silent 
majesty.  The  birds  are  soon  slung 
by  Captain  Try  on  a  spar  at  the 
stern  of  the  Firefly,  and  as  they 
hang  head  downwards  in  all  the 
freshness  of  their  unsullied  plumage, 
we  could  not  help  wishing  for  Hook 
to  portray  their  slender  forms,  and 
pare  tints  in  a  sea-piece  worthy  of 
their  beauty.  How  wooden  and  un- 
natural will  they  look  when  c  set  up  * 
even  by  the  most  cunning  of  taxi- 
dermists,  compared  with  the  flexi- 
bility and  grace  of  their  deathful 
charms  at  present !  Before  the  Sea 
Bird  Protection  Bill  was  passed, 
scenes  of  sickening  butchery  were 
of  daily  occurrence  here  in  sum- 
mer; especially  at  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  birds  are  tamer 
than  at  other  times.  Artisans  and 
tavern  keepers  from  the  inland  large 
towns  used  to  hire  boats  and  go  out, 
often  in  a  drunken  state,  shooting 
at  everything  that  flew  near  them, 
frequently  to  the  dread  and  peril  of 
the  boatmen  themselves.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  poor  victims  were  never 
picked  up,  and  their  death  too  often 
meant  the  destruction  by  starvation 
of  their  broods  on  the  cliffs. 

Besides  their  innocence  and  beauty 
and  their  use  as  sea-scavengers, 
the  birds  of  Flamborough  are  of 
positive  advantage  to  sailors  during 
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»  fog.  They  hear  their  windy 
•creaming  and  wrangling  on  the 
cliffs,  and  keep  well  off  the  rocks. 
This  aspect  of  the  bird's  usefulness 
was  finely  described  by  the  Rev. 
Bichard  Wilton,  in  his  poem  on  the 
4  Flamborough  Pilots,'  at  the  time  of 
the  agitation  for  the  Bill.  We  had 
been  eager  promoters  of  the  Bill, 
and  were  certainly  amply  repaid  by 
the  sight  we  saw  to-day,  the  in- 
•creased  numbers  of  birds  sporting, 
feeding,  and  clanging,  like  the  wish- 
hounds  of  Dartmoor  in  full  cry, 
around  us.  Needless  to  say,  not 
one  more  was  shot  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  collections. 

No  whiting  were  caught,  but  the 
grey  gurnard  bit  briskly,  and  we 
took  ninety-seven  while  the  boat 
was  absent.  This  fish  is  amongst 
the  few  British  fish  that  can  emit  a 
groan  or  sigh  on  being  pulled  out  of 
the  water,  hence  it  is  known  in 
Scotland  as  the  '  crooner,'  and  its 
brother  the  red  gurnard  is  aptly 
,Jiamed  by  science  trigla  euculus. 
The  skilful  manner  in  which  the 
seamen  in  a  trice  exenterated, 
skinned,  and  beheaded  these  fish  was 
very  striking.  They  were  supposed 
•to  be  dead  before  this  process  was 
commenced;  but  as  the  ninety- 
seven  were  by  Captain  Try's  order 
iaid  out  in  the  sunshine,  like  so 
many  sticks  of  celery,  muscular  mo- 
tion, horrendum  dictu,  still  existed 
amongst  the  trunks  in  a  manner 
which  opened  up  many  avenues  of 
serious  thoughts,  leading  from  this 
border-land  of  sensation  up  to  the 
very  Fountain  of  Life.  Our  specu- 
lations, like  those  of  many  much 
more  renowned  naturalists,  needless 
to  day,  soon  lost  themselves  in  the 
outer  darkness  which  surrounds  this 
mystery.  And  then  we  adjourned 
to  tea  and  ate  the  unfortunate 
gurnards,  on  which  we  had  been 
philosophising,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  shooting  party  having  re- 
turned and  a  brisk  breeze  springing 
np,  £shing  tackle  was  hauled  in,  and 


the  word  passed  to  steam  home- 
wards under  all  sail.  Then,  indeed, 
the  sailors  were  proud  of  their 
craft,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  each  hand  knew  his  own 
work,  and  was  forward  in  doing  it. 
It  was  like  the  heroes  of  old  setting 
sail,  such  activity  prevailed, 

Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certain  ine  clamor. 

The  casings  were  taken  off  the  trim 
spars,  the  sails  hauled  up  from  the 
forecastle  and  run  aloft  in  a  twink- 
ling and  then  the  good  ship  Firefly 
staggered  along  through  a  stiff  tide- 
way under  steam  and  sail,  raising 
at  her  clean-cut  bows  what  yachts- 
men know  as  '  a  very  pretty  fea- 
ther.' Everyone  had  found  his 
appetite,  and  when  Peter  announced 
dinner  great  was  the  consumption 
of  roast  beef  and  pudding,  albeit 
the  latter  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  yellow  enough  to  have 
terrified  a  robust  landsman  who 
had  never  known  dyspepsia.  At  sea, 
with  the  old  Greek  'ox-hunger' 
upon  one,  such  trifles  are  never 
considered,  and  all  viands  taste 
equally  excellent.  On  the  hori- 
zon we  now  saw  a  good  example 
of  sea  mirage,  the  distant  vessels 
seeming  much  larger  and  loom- 
ing distorted  in  the  haze.  The 
phenomenon  is  not  unknown  in 
the  fens,  where  the  vast  flats  lend 
themselves  to  such  optical  illusions 
as  readily  as  the  wide  sea  horizon. 
Next  we  pass  several  dandy-rigged 
Yarmouth  cutters  going  up  to  the 
herring  fishery  off  the  Tyne.  These 
are  wonderfully  stiff  sea-boats,  and 
sailed  as  steadily  as  a  rock,  while 
their  inmates  leaned  against  the 
side  enjoying  the  spell  of  idleness, 
or  smoking  innumerable  pipes,  near 
the  booms  rigged  out  astern,  partly 
to  clear  the  decks,  and  partly  to 
steady  the  vessel.  All  these  fishing 
vessels  have  a  wonderful  similarity, 
and  their  sailors  in  oilskins  and 
sou'westers  might  all  belong  to  one 
family.  Most  inland  readers  must 
have  noticed  pictures  of  them  in. 
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fall  sail  on  the  lid  of  Yarmouth 

herring-paste  tins;  they  are  cha- 
racteristic features  on  the  north- 
eastern coast.  The  heavily-laden, 
iron  screw-colliers  labouring  away 
in  the  offing,  the  weather-bound 
Grimsty  smacks,  the  trading  ves- 
sels and  trigs,  greatly  diversified  the 
sea ;  while  on  the  coast,  as  we  sac* 
cessiveiy  ran  past  the  different 
watering-places,  their  visitors  could 
he  seen  walking  and  riding  on  the 
sands.  Every  now  and  then,  too, 
we  shot  past  fishing  parties  from  . 
Withemsea  or  Hornsea,  some  re- 
turning home,  and  many  of  them 
looking  sufficiently  cadaverous  to 
claim  our  pjty;  others  yet  anchored, 
and  fishing  with  all  the  seal  pecu- 
liar to  the  lover  of  this  sport, 
whether  it  be  the  salmon  or  the 
gudgeon  that  he  seeks  to  capture. 
Anon  a  busy  tug  meets  us,  dis- 
gorging volumes  of  smoke,  sq  that 
Captain  Try,  terrified  for  his  spruce 
nwats;  gladly  goes  to  windward  of 
her.  She is'towing a  huge  raft  of 
teak  to  the  Tyne.  A  small  spar  is 
rigged  on  this  to  carry  lights  at 
night,  for  it  would  be  an  unpleasant 
rencontre  to  run  foul  of  these  heavy 
balks  of  timber. 

But  the  look-out  man  here  gives 
notice  to  the  sportsmen  to  taketheir 

ries;  five  hundred  yards  ahead 
a  noisy  parliament  of  gulls, 
kittiwakes,  and  shearwaters,  some 
floating  in  a  dipping  white  line, 
others  wheeling  over  them  with 
eager  screams,  and  every  now  and 
then  splashing  into  the  ,  waves/ 
There  is  probably  a  '  school '  of  fish 
underneath  them,  and  they  are  wait- 
ing to  seize  what  fortune  may  throw 
in  their  way  as  the  fish  rise  near 
the  surface,  whither  they  are  driven 
by  the  repeated  attacks  of  clouds 
of  dark  skirmishers  round  the  main 
body  of  gulls,  guillemots,  razor- 
bills, puffins,  and  the  like,  which 
dive  underneath,  and  pursue  the 
hapless  fish  in  deep  water.  Captain 
Try  turns  the  steamer's  head  to- 
wards the  gulls ;  we  cower  behind 


the  bulwarks,  and  aiuriously  wai* 
the  resulti     Xiong  before  we  got* 
within    shot    the    cautious  sbeav- 
waters  flap  up  and  fly  seaward  9 
then  the  lesser  blaok-baoked  gulls 
follow  their  example.    Up  with  it 
whirr  of  nnmberless  wings  gets  the 
whole  body  now,  most '  of  them 
seeking  the  cHffs,  white  some  oroco 
the    Firefly's  bows,    and    give    a. 
enanceof  a  shot.    Two  barrels  of  a> 
breechloader  are  emptied  at  them 
in  vain ;  then  they  wheel  and  pass 
overhead,  so  that  the  Vice-Commo- 
dore at  the  stern  leaps  up  arid  also 
fires  his  two  barrels.    Vain— vain 
are  the  sportsmen's  efforts;  not  at 
feather*  is  damaged,  and  the  gulls 
soon  disappear,  leaving  behind  qnly 
a  detachment  of  terns.   ;These  light 
troops  wheel. and  dash  into  the  sea 
with  loud  clanging  of  voices  at  this 
side  of  the  Firtfly,  but  prudently 
remain  just  out  of  shot.    Indeed^ 
no  enroling  old  carrion  crow  in  s> 
ploughed  field  in  the  country  seemi 
to  possess  a, better  idea  of 'judging 
distance 'than  do  the  terns.    Some- 
what annoyed  at  their  ill-luck  (for 
one  of  the  sportsmen  won  a  Queen's 
badge  at  Wimbledon,  and  reason- 
ably thought  himself  able  to  shoot 
a  sea-gull),  while  comparing  notes 
the  look-out  once  more  descries  a 
similar  collection  of  birds,  all,  as 
before,  engaged  in  fishing  or  riding 
in  long  white  lines  on  the  dark  sea. 
Forthwith  the  Firefly  bears  down 
upon  them,  and  in  eager  silence  all 
again  watch  the  gunners.  TheBame 
tactics  as  before  are  repeated  bvthe 
different  kinds  of  birds,  the  vice- 
Commodore  being  much  chagrined 
at  the  wildness  01  the  Manx  shear- 
waters; again  some  incautious  birds 
cross  the  yacht's  bows  and  wheel 
overhead,  and  once  more,  with  a 
similar  result  to  the  last  attempt, 
four    barrels    are    simultaneously 
poured  into  them.    These  sea-birds 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life ;  and 
the  last  we  saw  of  die  flock  was 
its  whirling  and  falling  like  huge 
snow-flakes  before  a  dark  oloudvOU 
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tftfr  port  bow.'  But-only thOs»who» 
tar*  tried  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  hit  a  bird  in  one  kind  of  rapid 
motion  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
itself  in  imcertain  motion,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  throbs  and  spasms 
f*om  the  ceaseless  plunging  of  the* 
piston-rods.  When  memory  turns 
to  the  incredible  slaughter  which 
used  to  take  place  amongst  these 
very  Bea-fowl  before  the  Bird  Bill 
was  pissed  for  their  protection  in 
x86oystis,  perhaps,  matter  of  satis- 
faction that  evon  now,  when  the 
Jemce-months-have  expired,*  it  is 
nofrqadte  so  easy  to*  hit  fe  sea-gull 
firoeaa  boat  aft  it  is  to  knock  down 
a£eldfare  from '  Ha  perch  on  a 
hedgerow,  lad  should  the>  main* 
tmaaoe  of  the  Sea  Fowl  Preserve 
ti»n  Act  seam  *to>  eaiyone,' while 
<toatfcmplsfckig>  the  onormous J  num- 
ber of  birds  on  these  Aores  at*  pre-' 
seat,  a  useleea  restriction  on  sports* 
m#n,itwillbeasweliforhim'tobeai« 
in  mind  'that,  just«befiwe  the  pass** 
ing  of  that  Bill,  on  a  strip  of  coast 
eighteen  miles  long  near  Flam- 
borough  Head,  107,250  sea-birds 
were  destroyed  by  pleasure  (P) 
parties  in  lour  months;  12,000 
by  men  who  shot  them  for 
their  feathers  wherewith  to  adorn 
women's  hats,  and  79,500  young 
birds,  which  died  of  starvation 
in  the  nests  thus  bereft  of  pro- 
tectors. Commander  Knocker,  who 
was  stationed  at  Flamborough, 
and  reported  these  facts,  saw  two 
boats  loaded  above  the  gunwales 
with  dead  birds,  and  one  party  of 
eight  guns  killed  1,100  buxLs  in  a 
week.  Practical  ornithology,  be- 
sides the  '  Sea  Birds  Bill,'  can  now 
boast  of  two  more  triumphs  in  the 
way  of  protection.  The '  Wild  Birds' 
Preservation  Act  of  1872 '  protects 
the  ordinary  birds  of  coppice  and 
woodland  during  their  breeding 
months ;  and  the  •  Wild  Fowl  Act ' 
of  the  last  session  imposes  penalties 
for  taking  wild  fowl  between  Feb- 
ruary 15th  and  July  10th.  Not 
merely  naturalists  but  also  all  lovers 


of  the  country'ought  t<>  besinoefrel^ 
grateful  for  this  legislation. 

At-  Withernsea  two  'large  posts 
ore  erected'  to  enable  ships  to;4ry 
their  rate  of  speed  at  a  measured 
mile.     The   INrefty,   under*  steam1 
and  sail,  but  against  the  tide*  made'' 
her  mile  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty^ 
five  seconds.    This  quick^travellmg' 
soon  brought  us  once  more  to  the 
Shoals,-    sandbanks,     light-houses^ 
and  light-ships  on  and  about  the 
Spurn.    Running' the  gauntlet  df 
these?  and  avoiding  a  wreefcbuoy 
over ^a  hapless  vessel,  which  *here 
went  down, -crew  and  all,  in  tmy 
destructive-  gale  -of »  Good  Friday,, 
when -the  Lincolnshire  coast  was- 
strewn-'  -with  wrecks^  we  *  left  "the* 
buoys  en  our  right  which   mart;, 
the  channel  for  'Hull/  and  struck 
across  the  Humhsr  -for  Grimsby. 
It  was^such  an  evening  -and  such'  ft 
scene  as  Turner  would  have  ♦Ioveu' 
topaint.   A  brilliant  sunset  floocfed 
tike*  Hutabeiv  with*  crimson, v and' 
brought    out    in    all    their   vivid 
colours  the    green-painted  'billy- 
boys,' and  smacks  with  dark-red 
sails  andred-nightcapped  fishermen 
aboard,  now  falling  upon  a  passing 
tug,  now  a  stately  barque  anchored 
in  mid-channel  till  she  could  go  up 
the  river.     As  the  strong  lights 
shot  through    the  crowded  masts 
and  busy  life  of  the  fish  dock,  and 
danced  over  the  ripples  brightening 
round  the  ships  at  anchor  and  then 
dying  away  left  them  dusky  ghosts 
of  their  former  selves,  the  long  line 
of    Lincolnshire    coast,    with   its 
trees  and  farmsteads,   faded  into 
blue  mist,  while  overhead  the  moon, 
almost  at  her  full,  glided  out  of  a 
long  cloud,   and,  from  the  point 
where  we  dropped  anchor  for  the 
night,  seemed  like  a  vast  'riding- 
light'  suspended  near  the  summit 
of  the  elegant  water-tower.    Then 
it    was    easy    to   understand   the 
witchery  which  sea-life  has  for  an 
artistic  eve,  and  the  incomparable 
effects  of  colour  not  unfrequently 
to    be    observed   on    the  waves. 
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Amid  these  solemn  greys  and 
softened  purples  and  bines  of  even- 
ing the  Spurn  lights  were  lit,  and 
immediately  the  view  on  all  sides 
was  confused  by  the  number  of 
lights  run  up  into  riggings,  or  ex- 
tending in  long-drawn  lines  when 
the  lamps  along  the  docks  were 
lighted.  The  many  noises  of  a 
busy  dockyard  gradually  composed 
themselves,  and  the  wash  of  the 
waves  round  our  bows  made  itself 
more  distinctly  heard.  Our  cruise 
had  almost  ended.  The  grog- 
locker  was  opened  for  the  last  time, 
and  then  we  turned  in.  During 
the  dim  grey  of  morning  Captain 
Try  and  his  mates,  we  were  faintly 
conscious,  were  getting  us  into  the 
yacht's  snug  berth  in  the  dock. 
But  at  seven,  when  the  steam  began 
to  blow  off,  sleep  was  effectually 
murdered,  and  we  awoke  to  dress 
to  its  roaring  accompaniment.  And 
then  came  the  last  breakfast  in  the 
comfortable  little  saloon,  not  un- 


mixed with  a  tinge  of  sadness  at 
the  breaking  up  of  a  very  pleasant 
party  and  the  return  to  the  anxieties 
and  duties  of  life,  the  last  shaking 
of  hands  and  cheery  farewell  to 
Captain  Try  and  his  men.  The 
dead  birds  were  duly  carried  on 
shore,  and,  save  that  the  most 
cherished  memories  need  no  sensible 
object  to  evoke  them,  will  long,  in 
the  mute  isolation  of  their  glass- 
cases,  remind  their  owners  of  the 
delightful  trip  of  the  Firefly  amongst 
the  thousands  of  their  screaming, 
diving,  swimming  kinsfolk  off  the 
wave-eaten  cliffs  of  Flamborough. 

All  our  care  not  to  commence 
shooting  till  the  earliest  legal  date 
was  futile.  It  seems  the  Flam- 
borough  authorities  had  passed  a 
bye-law  to  postpone  all  shooting  of 
sea-birds  till  August  15,  so  that 
our  doings  on  board  the  Firefly, 
though  committed  in  sheer  igno- 
rance, were  doubtless  viewed  with 
much  reprobation  from  the  cliffs. 
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r    might    form    an  .interesting 
sequel  to  the  previous  paper,, 
which  dealt  with  the  general  ques- 
tion of  British  trade,  to  endeavour 
to  trace,  pari  passu,  the  growth  of 
that  trade  and  the  expansion  of 
British  lending.     Unfortunately  we 
should  thereby,  after  all,  gain  but 
a  fragmentary  view  of  tbe  several 
foreign  nations  and  dependencies  to 
which  we  have  lent.  Our  trade  with 
them  is  not  all  the  trade  that  they 
do ;  and  however  great  a  part  the 
money  we  have  given  them  may  have 
played  in  expanding  our  business 
of  late  years,  it  cannot  be  taken 
as    by  itself    sufficient  to  deter- 
mine  the  vital  growing  power  in 
those  other  countries.     Our  object 
is   to  find  out    what   solid  basis 
there  may  be  in  the  past  develop- 
ment of  the  leading  nations  that 
form  England's  customers,  which 
would  warrant  us  in  supposing  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  say,  is  to  continue  un- 
abated.    We   must  try   to    indi- 
cate not  merely  the  permanent  con- 
ditions of  such  countries,  but  the 
accidental  causes  which  may  now 
be  working  for  or  against  further 
trade  development  in  them.    I  shall 
therefore  proceed,  as  indicated  in 
the  previous  article,  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  position  of  our 
more  prominent  customers,  and  I 
propose  to  begin  with  India  for 
several  reasons.    In  the  first  place 
India  is,  for  certain  classes  of  cot- 
ton   fabrics,    by    far  the   largest 
customer  we  have;  and  secondly, 
it  is  the  one  country  with  a  large 
trade,  the  development  of  which 
has  been  entirely  in  our  own  grasp. 
We  can  trace  in  it,  therefore,  with- 
out very  much  difficulty  the  precise 
consequences  of  the  forcing  pro- 
cess which  scientific  discovery  has 


made  the  fashion  all  over  the  world. 
Add  to  these  the  fact  that  India 
has  of  late  been  very  prominently 
before  many  people  in  this  country 
through  the  4  silver  question,'  and 
*  depreciation  in  exchange '  contro- 
versies, without  tbe  true  position 
of  its  empire,  financially  or  econo- 
mically, being  well  understood,  and 
we  have  found  more  reasons  than 
were  necessary  to  justify  the  selec- 
tion of  this  as  the  first  country 
to  be  dealt  with. 

In  no  country,  exoept  perhaps 
the  United  States,  has  the  modern 
doctrine  that  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  all  scientific  improvements,  were 
the  only  roads  to  speedy  wealth,  had 
more  unrestrained  free  play  than  in 
India.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Dalhonsie  the  motto  of  the  Eng- 
lish rulers  of  the  country  has  been 
'material  progress  at  any  cost;'  the 
development  of  the  empire  by  means 
of  railways,  canals,  irrigation  works, 
model  farms,  telegraphs,  and  roads. 
High  pressure  has  thus  been  put 
on  wherever  we  directly  ruled,  and 
the  Residents  at  the  dependent 
native  courts  have  in  many  cases 
carried  the  stimulus  of  this  new 
spirit  into  the  councils  of  the  petty 
rulers  whose  hands  they  were  de- 
puted to  guide.  As  a  result  of  this, 
in  less  than  twenty-five  years  India 
has  been  covered  with  a  network 
of  railways,  which  now  reaches  up- 
wards of  6,300  miles,  and  a  closer 
network  of  telegraph  wires  extend- 
ing to  some  35,000  miles.  The  enor- 
mous sum  of  17,000,000^.  has  been 
sunk  in  irrigation  works  on  the 
Indus,  the  Sutlej,  and  on  the  Upper 
Ganges,  in  Orissa,  and  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Qodaveri  and  Krishna  rivers, 
besides  lesser  works  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  and  in  the  Deocan,  and 
we  are  not  sure  whether  that  sum 
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includes  the  indemnifications  paid 
to  bankrupt  private  companies. 
At  the  same  time  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  new  inven- 
tions, or  new  plants  for  cultivation, 
on  all  of  which  considerable  sum* 
have  been  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  intention  of  most  of 
these  works  has  undoubtedly  been 
on  the  whole  good.  Military  con- 
siderations probably  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  rapid  railway 
building  that  went  on  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  suppressed,  and 
the  directions  taken  by  such  lines 
as  the  Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi, 
or  the  Indus  Valley;  and  much  of 
the  telegraph  communioation  esta- 
blished was  purely  for  Government 
purposes.  But,  with  these  deduc- 
tions, the  main  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment was,  no  doubt  sincerely 
enough,  the  good  of  the  people. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  great  outburst 
of  wealth  would  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  iron  roads,  and  that 
India  would  soon  stand  forward  as' 
the  richest  country  in  Asia;  one 
well  able  to  bear  aU  the  burden* 
laid  upon  her  by  her  forced  mate- 
rial  revolution.  She  was  to  be 
1  developed '  precisely  as  England 
has  been. 

It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that 
these  expectations  have  been  only 
very  moderately  fulfilled.  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  on  which  so  much 
money  has  been  spent  has  proved 
so  far  completely  delusive  in  pro- 
fitable results.  No  distinct  profit 
has  accrued  to  either  population  or 
Government  from  most  of  the  irri- 
gation works  begun  in  undeniable 
good  faith  as  helps  to  the  people, 
but  indiscreetly  expanded  on  by 
officials  who  did  not  know  suffi- 
ciently what  they  were  about. 
There  are  also  in  connection  with 
them  singular  instances  of  trans- 
actions very  like  jobbery.    A  com* 


iy,  for  instance,  called  the  East 
Irrigation  Company  tried  to 
construct  the  Qrissa   works,   and 
to  make  them  pay,  but  failed,  and 
the  Government  bought  them  up 
at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  sterling, 
and  it-  is   calculated    that  about 
a,6oo,oooJ.  will  be  required  alto* 
gether  to    complete     the    canals 
which,  when  made,  will  •not  pay 
their  maintenance  expenses.    The- 
Orissa  people  do  not  cure  for  irri- 
gation, and  will  not  pay  for  it.*    The 
history  of  the  Madras  irrigationand 
Oanal  Company  is  another  instance 
too-  notorious   to  need  detailing, 
and  we  merely  call  to -mind  the 
fiyst  that  the  Government*  lias  to 
pay  interest  on  some  r,6oo,oo0Z;  rf 
capital  guaranteed  to  it,  andtha* 
the  -  works  -  oo&struoted  by  it«sBrai 
maintained  at  a  dead  less*-    In 
other  places,  such  as  the  Upper 
Ganges    and    the    Sutlej-Valleyy 
matters  have-  not  been  <ei>  bad. 
The4ratet  is  more  appreciated^  and 
the  people  seem  better  able  to  pay 
for  it,  so  that  some  of  the  workV 
yield  •  a  small  net  percentage  ow 
the  capital  outlay.    As  a  whole, 
however,  the  irrigation  works  of 
the  Indian  Government  are  not  pro- 
sperous, and  do  not  yield  on  the  best 
view  more  than  half  the  interest  on 
their  capital  They  and  the  railways 
together  thus  entail  heavy  burdens 
on   the   taxation  of  the  country. 
The  result  from  one  point  of  view 
of  .all  the   progress  fever  of  the 
past   quarter   of  a    century .  has 
m  fact  been  that  the  gross  -debt 
of  the  empire,  including  short  loans 
and  the  railway  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
has    risen    from    162,000,000!.    in 
1865  to  upwards  of  224,000,000!. 
at  the  end  of   the  last   financial 
year.      State  railways  alone   ab- 
sorbed 3,000,0002.  in  the  financial 
year  ended  March  1875,  and  the 
money  needs  to  be  borrowed,  so 
that  lately  between  this  outlay  and 
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the  heavier  financial  charges  the 
debt  of  India  has  been  increasing 
as  an  unusually  rapid  pace.  The 
total  debt,  exclusive  of  the  then 
small  guaranteed  railway  capital^ 
was  dniy  59,500^000!.  in  1858; 
when  the  Crown  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  defunct  East 
India  Company,  and  ten  years 
before,  it  .was  only  49,000,000!., 
big  enough  for  the  wealth  of  our 
dominions.  The  present  amount 
of  the  debt  we'  have 'given,  and  the 
charge  for  interest  on  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  and  on  railway' 
guarantees,  is  now  over  10,500,000!., 
including  the  charges  on  the  East 
India  Coaripany's  stock.  Ten 
years  ago  the  total  4harge  was  a 
little  over  6,000,000!.,  in  1858  it 
was  onljr  2,500,000!.,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Lord  Dalhonsie's 
administration  in  1848  it  was 
2,300,000!.  *  Of  thid  enormously 
increased  burden  the  railways  and 
canals  nominally  .meet  about 
3,900,000!.,  and  the  rest  has  to  coma 
ontof  the  augmented  taxes  of  the  em- 
pire. A  mere  enumeration  of  figures 
m  this  way  would  by  itself  convey 
very  little  meaning,  however,  to  the 
reader,  who  might  well  say,  *  All 
this  is  probably  true  enough,  but 
if  India  can  bear  these  increased 
charges  through  her  generally  in- 
creased prosperity,  what's  the  harm 
of  them? ' 

That  is  just  the  point.  Can 
India  bear  these  increased  charges 
with  ease,  or  do  they  by  their  rapid 
growth  indicate  a  pressure  upon 
her  resources  which  is  fast  making 
this  vaunted  *  progress'  a  curse 
to  her  population,  and  an  intense 
danger  to  the  stability  of  British 
rule  ?  The  English  have  had  full 
scope  for  all  their  ideas  in  that  vast 
country,  and  have  gone  on  with 
expenditure  year  by  year  with  un- 
bridled liberality,  but  what  is  it 
all  leading  to  ?  We  must  exa- 
mine the  signs  of  true  progress  to 
be  found  in  the  general  state  of 
the  oountry  in  order  to  see.    Appa- 


rently the  testimony  borne  by 
statistics  is  conclusive  on  the 
question.  The  revenues  of  India 
are  at  fjrst  sight  enormously  greater 
than  they  were  before  all  this 
modern  turmoil  began — quite  equal, 
We  should  ,be  disposed  to  say,  to 
the  increased  burdens  laid  thereby 
upon  the  population.  The  gross 
revenue  was  barely  21,000,000!.  in 
1838,  barely  25,600,000!.  in  1848, 
had  only  risen  to  31,700,000!.  in 
1858,  and  is  now  about  50,000,000!. 
That  is  a  great  stride  in  advance, 
and  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
country  was  benefited  to  a  much 
greater  degree  by  all  that  has  been 
acne  for  it  than  the  mere  yield 
of  public  works  indicates.  A  closer 
look  enables  us  to  see  that  this 
by  no  means  altogether  follows^ 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the1 
increase  is  due  not  so  much  to 
increased  productiveness  of  the 
oountry  now  in  our  possession  as 
to  the  revenues  of  fresh  states  thai 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  dominant 
authority,  and  to  the  fiscal  develop* 
ment  produced  by  frequent  re- 
visions of  taxes.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
for  example,  brought  under  direct 
British  survey,  either  by  conquest, 
coercion,  or  diplomatic  manoeuv- 
ring, the  rich  province  of 
Lower  Burmah,  the  valuable  terri- 
tory of  the  Berars  belonging  to 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  rich 
kingdom  of  Gnde,  and  the  fine  corn- 
growing  Punjaub,  besides  lesser  ter- 
ritories like  Nagpore,  Sattara,  and 
Jansi,  all  of  which  his  successors 
have  been  busily  developing  almost 
ever  since.  Every  now  and  then 
India  has  thus  been  blessed,  or 
otherwise,  with  a  fighting  Viceroy, 
who  has  made  it  his  boast  and  glory 
to  effect  such  annexations  and  ap- 
propriations ;  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  India  has  really  gained  in 
revenue  by  the  improvements  of  re- 
cent years  we  must  make  consider- 
able allowance  for  the  yield  of  Lord 
Dalhonsie's  annexations.  Let  us 
begin  then  at  Lord  Dalhonsie's  day. 
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He  found  the  Punjaub  half  con- 
quered when  he  landed  in  India  in 
1848,  andplaved  the  part  of  a  second 
Warren  Hastings  in  his  conquest  of 
that  and  other  territories.  The 
gross  revenue  was  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  25,000,0002.,  about  half 
what  it  is  now.  But  the  provinces 
and  states  we  have  enumerated 
above,  and  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
added  to  British  dominions  within 
a  few  years,  themselves  account  for 
more  than  14,000,0002.  of  the  sub- 
sequent increase,  taking  last  year's 
return  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  exact  figures  I  cannot  give  be- 
cause territories  are  mixed,  and  to 
some  extent  re-shuffled  since  1848, 
but  I  believe  this  to  bo  a  moderate 
estimate.  This  leaves  us  about 
ii,ooo,oooZ.  therefore  as  the  in- 
crease upon  the  revenues  of  the  old 
provinces  of  the  British  dominions, 
which  is  gathered  from  the  re- 
sources of  a  much  extended  empire, 
but  that  is  subject  to  several  further 
important  deductions.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  great  increase  in  the 
interval  between  1848  and  now 
in  the  returns  from  opium,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  called  an  increment 
of  Indian  reverine  at  all.  The 
opium  revenue  is  derived  from 
China,  just  as  much  as  if  we  levied 
the  duty  on  it  in  Chinese  custom- 
houses and  put  it  in  our  own 
pockets.  We  had  put  a  fancy  price 
on  opium  when  it  was  still  a  contra- 
band article  in  China,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  it  the  income  which 
China  by  making  the  drug  contra- 
band had  virtually  refused;  and 
when  we  forced  the  legalisation  of 
the  traffic  in  1862,  we  took  care  to 
compel  the  Chinese  to  levy  a  duty 
low  enough  to  enable  us  still  to  secure 
for  our  Indian  revenue  the  larger 
part  of  the  old  profits.  What  we 
lost  in  price  by  their  duty  we,  how- 
ever, more  than  gained  by  the  ex- 
tended consumption  which  the  last 
war  with  China  enabled  us  to  secure 
for  the  drug,  through  the  new  ports 
opened  to  English  trade,  and  con- 


sequently the  opium  revenue  has  in- 
creased and  has  been  maintained  at 
a  high  elevation  in  recent  years  after 
a  quite  astonishing  fashion.  For  the> 
year  ended  March  1875, {t  reached 
8,557,000!.,  and  in  1858-59  it  was 
only  5,000,000*.  to  6,000,000k  There 
is  therefore  an  augmentation  of 
fully  2,500,0002.  under  this  head 
which  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed  at 
all  to  the  increase  of  Indian  re- 
sources. It  is  due  solely  to  oar 
greater  hold  over  China.  This  is 
but  one  example,  and  another  may 
be  found  in  the  augmented  salt  tax. 
By  the  extension  of  onr  territory, 
and  the  wider  hold  that  it  gave  ns 
over  the  salt-producing  lakes  of  Baj- 
pootana  and  the  mines  of  the  Pun- 
jaub, we  have  been  able  to  establish 
a  stricter  customs  line,  and  to  con- 
trol much  more  fully  the  contraband 
consumption  of  salt.  Smuggling 
exists  still  and  must  exist  while  we 
levy  duties  of  such  enormous  weight 
on  one  of  the  prime  necessariesof  hu- 
man existence,  but  it  does  not  exist 
now  in  the  degree  which  formerly 
prevailed,  and  we  may  not  unfairly 
ascribe  a  third  of  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  salt  revenue  to  the 
action  of  this  complete  control.  We 
have  both  levied  higher  duties  and 
have  exacted  those  duties  more 
thoroughly.  This  cannot  in  fair- 
ness bo  taken  to  indicate  a  growth 
in  the  prosperity  and  elasticity  of 
the  revenue  due  to  the  'develop- 
ment '  of  the  empire.  If  an  Indian 
official  wished  to  put  the  "matter 
plainly,  and  in  sober  accordance 
with  the  facts,  he  would  probably 
be  forced  to  admit  that,  after  making 
all  dne  allowances  of  the  kind,  we 
should  be  near  the  truth  in  sav- 
ing that  the  real  increase  in  the 
revenue  of  India  which  we  could  as- 
cribe in  bona  fides  to  its  materially 
increased  prosperity,  does  not  exceed 
some  6,ooo,oooZ.  or  7,000,0002.  in 
the  past  five-and-thirty  years.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  a  close 
investigation  would  prove  this  to 
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be  a  generous  estimate.  It  is  true 
that  we  must  allow  something  for 
the  natural  increase  in  the  revenues 
of  such  provinces  as  the  Pnnjaub 
and  Ondh,  which  did  not  at  first 
yield  anything  like  what  they  do 
now,  but  we  may  see  better  what 
these  mean  if  we  examine  a  little 
more  particularly  the  chief  item,  of 
revenue-— that  from  land.  No  test  of 
the  true  wealth  of  the  country  could 
be  so  closely  indicative  of  its  true 
position  and  progress,  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  regards  any  province  except 
Bengal,  where  the  permanent  settle- 
ment made  by  Lord  Clive  no  doubt 
interferes  with  the  powers  of  the 
Government  to  put  the  screw  on  in 
proportion  as  it  sees  signs  of  more 
spare  coppers  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry.  Everywhere  else  the 
land  tax  or  Government  rent  is  the 
barometer  of  progress. 

We  shall  not  go  back  beyond 
i860,  the  date  when  Mr.  James 
Wilson  went  out  to  put  the  finances 
of  India  in  order  after  the  Mutiny 
had  been  quelled,  so  as  to  have  a 
period  of  almost  fixed  territory  and 
unbroken  repose  to  deal  with. 
Taking  the  land  revenue  first,  then, 
we  find  that  in  i860  its  gross  yield 
was  18,757,0007.,  and  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1875,  it  is  put 
down  at  21,296,000?.,  an  increase  in 
fifteen  years  of  2,539,000?.  or  over  13 
per  cent.,  and  yet  obviously  only  a 
proportion  of  this  increase  can  be 
claimed  as  due  to  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  population.  Surveys 
have  been  made  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  more  close  and  rigorous  sys- 
tem of  assessment  adopted,  so  as  to 
obtain  fuller  revenues,  and  these 
must  be  credited  with  their  fair 
share  of  the  increase.  Indian  offi- 
cials themselves  admit  this  to  be 
the  case.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
deny  that  the  area  of  cultivation 
has  in  some  districts  considerably 
extended,  so  that  therefore  the 
Government  has  obtained  more  nu- 
merous land  rents.  This  is  of  course 
inevitable,  and  is  due  more  to  the 


increase  in  population  natural  to  a 
long  peaceful  administration  than 
to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  the  cant  sense  of 
the  term.  Indeed,  I  cannot  find 
any  trace  at  all  of  native  develop- 
ment, meaning  by  that  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  a  wealthy  class. 
Where  Europeans  have  taken 
to  growing  coffee,  as  in  Assam,  or 
the  cinchona  plant,  as  in  Dar- 
jeeling,  or  indigo,  asinTirhoot,there 
is  no  doubt  a  distinct  development, 
but  that  it  does  not  always  nor  often 
benefit  the  native  population  is 
proved  by  the  revolt  of  the  miser- 
able indigo  cultivators  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  English  planters 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  revela- 
tions then  made  were  a  significant 
commentary  on  Indian  progress, 
and  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of 
East  Indian  slavery.  In  the  same 
way  when  the  Government  grows  or 
fosters  the  growth  of  opium  it  reaps 
the  profit,  not  the  native  ryot,  and 
where  Europeans  grow  cotton  the 
1  development'  and  the  wealth  are 
still  exotic  not  native.  So  with  land 
revenue,  it  indicates  to  some  degree 
increased  cultivation  rather  than 
increased  rent-paying  capacity,  but 
after  all  that  does  not  amount  to 
much,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  take 
averages  instead  of  single  years  for 
comparison.  Thus  in  the  five  years 
i860  to  1864  the  average  land 
revenue  was  19,365,'oooZ.,  in  the 
five  years  1865  to  1869  the  average 
was  19,924,0002.,  and  in  the  five 
years  ended  1874,  20,955,000*.  The 
average  of  the  last  five  years  is 
therefore  only  1,590,0002.  higher 
than  for  the  first  five,  although  in 
every  district  almost  of  any  im- 
portance except  Bengal  there  have 
been  revisions  of  assessments.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  either  that  these 
assessments  press  very  grievously 
on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  say  what 
part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  de- 
velopment of  wealth  and  what  to 
squeezes.     On  this  point,  however, 
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eome  extracts  froto  -a  paatephtet  on 
the  Indian  Budget,  lately  published 
by  Mr.  John  Dacosta,  an  old  and 
experienced  Indian  merchant,  de- 
serve careful  reading,  especially  as 
he  quotes  official  statements  and 
admissions  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  rose-water  views  and  asser- 
tions  of  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
who  has  not  yet  mastered  the  first 
rudiments  of  either  political  eco- 
nomy or  finance  to  all  appearance, 
and  speaks  with  ail  the  more  con- 
fidence that  he  has  not. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  Bevenue 
Commissioners*  reports  show  that  iot88o 
acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Sunt,  and 
25,035  acres  in  Ghnexat,  were  abandoned  hi 
1872  and  1873 ;  that,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  the  cultivation,  chiefly  is  the  Kaira  and 
Broach  districts,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
revenue  collected  in  the  Northern  Division 
in  1874,  although  an  enhancement  had 
been  made  in  the  rates ;  and  that,  while  the 
unfavourable  year  1871.72  was  followed 
by  two  exceptionally  propitious  season* 
the  depression  of  the  people,  as  manifested 
by  the  relinquishment  of  their  fields,  had 
continued.  A  minute  of  the  Government 
of  Bombay  records,  about  the  same  time, 
that  'the  Government  has  read  with  much 
concern  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Sholapore,  as  to  the  undue  pres- 
sure of  the  revised  rates,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  large  quantity  of  land  has  been 
put  up  for  sale  in  default  of  revenue,  much 
of  which  found  no  purchasers,'  From 
Poonah,  the  official  reports  state  not  only 
that  '  the  amount .  of  land  revenue  unre- 
covered  was  very  considerable ;  but  that,  in 
order  to  realise  the  amount  actually  reco- 
vered, it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  up 
many  occupanoea,'  Moreover,  a  memorial 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  last 
year  by  some  three  thousand  landholders  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  complaining  that 
the  enhanced  demand  upon  them  for  land 
revenue  was  out  of  proportion  with  the 
productive  value  of  the  land;  and  that; 
owing  to  their  inability  to  satisfy  it,  many 
had  been  deprived  of  their  estates,  cattle, 
and  other  movable  property,  while  the  ryots 
or  cultivators  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. In  the  North-West  Provinces  things 
are  in  an  equally  critical  condition,  and  the 
revenue  officers  themselves  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  matter. 
The  Commissioner  of  Allahabad,  adverting 
to  the  administration  of  Futtehpore,  re- 
marked that  the  revenue  or  land  tax  was 
heavy  in  many  parts;  that  the  imposition 


of  a  ten  per  cent  cess  fell  heaviest  on  the 
villages  which  were  least  able  to  bear  it; 
that  many  villages  broke  down,  and  many 
more  were  threatened  with  ruin.  Prom  the 
collectors  report  it  appeared,  moreover; 
that  many  zemindars  or  landholders  who 
had  fiuled  to  pay  up  the  revenue  were  imnri- 
soned;  that  their  personal  propertybad 
been  sold,  and  that  a  large  number  of  vil- 
lages or  estates  had  been  attached  for 
arrears  of  revenue.  The  Pioneer  (the 
organ  of  an  important  official  section  is 
India)  remarked,  about  the  same  Hm^ 
with  reference  to  the  Bundelkhund  district 
that,  •  if  speedy  relief  were  not  given,  the 
entire  social  order  would  "be  in  danger  of 
dissolution;  that  the  people  were  crushed 
by  misfortunes,  the  landholders  were  hope- 
lessly involved  hi  debt,  the  population  was 
diminishing,  the  land  was  going  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  cattle  and  form  stock 
were  deteriorating.'  Mr.  Halsey,  the  col- 
lector of  Cawnpore,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
settlement  of  that  district,  says  that  the 
margin  left  for  the  cultivator's  subsistence 
is  less  than  the  value  of  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  the  land,  and  describes  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  following 
wards:  'The  district  has  the  benefit  of 
water  communication  by  both  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna;  it  is  intersected  by  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  and  is  partly  tra- 
versed by  the  Ganges  Canal;  yet  the  land 
is  only  worth  five  years'  purchase,  and  the 
state  of  the  average  cultivator  is  one  of 
hopeless  insolvency  and  misery.' 

The  lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North* 
Western  Provinces  states,  moreover,  in  his 
administration  report,  published  in  1873, 
that  while  travelling  he  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  LoIlmV 
pore  district;  and  goes  on  to  mention  that 
'  many  estates  had  been  so  depopulated  and 
so  much  land  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation, 
that  the  assessment,  previously  moderate, 
had  become  verv  severe/  The  difficult  of 
collecting  the  land  revenue  in  those  pro- 
vinces was  shown  in  the  same  report  by  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  coercive  measure* 
had  to  be  taken.  '  The  dustuks  or  sum- 
monses issued  for  the  recovery  of  the  land 
revenue  amounted — 

In  1868-69  to   81,891 

1869.70  „    98.885 

1870-71  ,,101,146 
The  difficulties  of  the  semindars  led  them 
to  press  their  ryots,  and  a  considerable  in- 
crease ensued  in  the  number  of  suits  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  as  the  follow- 
kg  %*wa,  taken  from  the  same  report, 

In  1869-70    .    .    53,331 
1870-71    .    .    60*05 
Some  of  the  revenue  officers  reported  o* 
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the  baneful  •  effect  of  such  suite  in  setting 
class  against  class;'  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  recorded  the  following  significant 
remark  in  his  official  report :  'The  anta- 
gonism of  classes  whose  interests  lie  so 
closely  together,  and  who  have  hitherto 
been  connected  by  so  kindly  a  bond,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  political  dangers  of  the 
day.1 

That  is  a  remarkable  statement, 
and,  were  we  to  take  it  as  only  par- 
tially true,  one  that  cannot  do  other 
than  modify  popular  notions  of  the 
wealth  of  India.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  the  masses  in 
India  lie  in  poverty-stricken  help- 
lessness, and  that  they  have  as  yet 
reaped  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
taxes  they  pay.  Therefore  the  in- 
crease of  these  taxes  is  due  mostly 
to  heavier  levies  on  the  narrow  mar- 
gins left  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
helpless  poor,  and,  in  former  years 
at  least,  to  increased  areas  taxed. 
The  first  part  of  this  observation 
is  true  also,  as  we  shall  Bee,  of 
that  portion  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  salt  taxes.  It  has  increased 
since  i860,  when  it  was  barely 
3,000,  oooi.,  to  over  6,2oo,oooZ.  in 
1875,  i.e.  more  than  doubled  in 
the  fifteen  years,  but  this  increase 
is  not  attributable  in  any  great  de- 
gree to  increased  consumption. 
On  the  contrary,  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire  the  consumption  is  less 
now  than  it  was  before  taxation 
was  so  high;  in  Madras,  for  ex- 
ample, where,  according  to  the 
laborious  official  compilation  already 
quoted,3  'the  revenue  has  been 
increased  by  raising  the  price,  but 
the  increase  of  profit  was  consider- 
Ably  less  than  the  degree  in  which 
the  tax  was  augmented,  and  the 
sales  have  actually  diminished.'  In 
Bengal  the  same  thing  has,  I 
believe,  been  going  on.  Mr.  Dacosta 
says,  'A  ton  of  Cheshire  salt, 
which  the  people  of  England  may 
buy  for  ibs.,  pays  SI.  17*.  $d.  of  duty 
before  it  is  admitted  into  Bengal,  and 


with  freight  and  other  charges  costs 
10Z.  iof.  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  At  this  cruelly  high 
price  the  consumption  is  much 
restricted.  No  salt  is  used  in 
agriculture,  the  cattle  are  stintedof 
this  invaluable  condiment,  and  the 
poor  along  the  sea-coast  use  salt 
earth  scraped  from  swamps  washed 
by  the  sea,  while  in  inland  dis- 
tricts the  scrapings  of  saltpetre 
pans  are  what  thousands  of  familigg 
are  reduced  to  consume.  Much 
disease  is  said  to  be  engendered 
by  the  scarcity  of  pure  salt,  and 
the  trade  in  salt  fish,  which  might 
snpply  a  cheap  and  abundant  article 
of  food,  is  hampered  by  the  high 
duty.'  *  Lord  George  Hamilton 
in  his  Budget  speech  sneered  at 
Mr.  Dacosia's  pamphlet  as  '  abori- 
ginal' or  something  of  that  kind 
equally  pertinent,  but  he  had  no  other 
answer  to  the  mots  thus  advanced. 
There  is,Iverymuoh  doubt*  no  deny- 
ing them,  and  these  salt  duties  thuB 
give  a  fair  enough  idea  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  Indian  Government  is 
pressed  for  means,  as  well  as  of 
the  misery  which  must  prevail  in  the 
country  when  this  prime  necessary  of 
life  is  the  only  indigenous  source  of 
revenue  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
by  the  pressure  of  more  stringent 
fiscal  regulations  and  higher  taxes. 
The  increase  in  the  yield  from 
drink  is  as  nothing  in  comparison. 
Excise  and  forestry  receipts  are 
taken  together  in  the  '  statistical  ab- 
stracts,1 and  they  have  barely  in- 
creased at  all  since  1869.  Close 
comparisons  throughout  the  fifteen 
years  under  review  are  not  possible 
because  of  the  shiftings  which  taxes 
underwent  in  the  earlier  period. 
Customs  form  another  branch  of 
revenue  which  has  been  stationary 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  which 
has  not  increased  at  all  to  any  pep- 
ceptible  degree  since  1862,  when 
sundry  remissions  and  readjustments 


*  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India,  1874,  P*  8* 
»  The  Indian  Budget  for  1876,  pp.  13, 14. 
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came  into  force,  and  that  too  in  spite 
of  the  number  of  necessaries  on 
which  duty  is  levied.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  stamps,  which  do  not  yield 
400,000/.  more  now  than  they  did 
in  1869,  and  only  about  1,100,000/. 
more  than  in  1862.  Every  item  of 
revenue  of  any  importance  there- 
fore indicates  that  the  Government 
is  working  at  the  highest  possible 
pressure.  No  more  taxes  can  be 
imposed;  there  is  in  the  country 
urgent  economic  necessity  that  not 
a  few  should  be  remitted  or  re- 
duced. Notwithstanding  readjust- 
ments of  land  cesses,  additional 
percentages  on  salt  dues,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  conceivable  ex- 
pedient, the  gross  revenue  of 
India  has  been  practically  almost 
stationary  since  1868.  It  was  then 
48,534,000!.,  and  has  never  been 
higher  than  51,414,0002.,  while  last 
year  it  was  only  5 0,5  70, 000 J.  While 
this  is  so,  the  liabilities  of  the 
country  have  been  growing  at  a 
tremendous  pace.  If  we  strip 
away  the  meaningless  and  misleading 
distinction  between  '  ordinary '  and 
'  extraordinary '  budgets,  we  shall 
Bee  better  what  the  real  state  of  the 
account  is  since  1868.  Thai  dis- 
tinction ought  never  to  have  been 
made  in  the  manner  it  has  been, 
because  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  treat  its  accounts  like  a 
railway  company,  and  what  it  calls 
reproductive  expenditure  on  capital 
account  is  and  can  bo  no  such 
thing  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
the  hundred,  as  the  term  is  usually 
understood.  When  such  items  as 
the  famine  outlay  get  classed 
in  this  extraordinary  account, 
the  absurdity  of  it  becomes 
apparent  at  once.  Since  and  in- 
cluding 1 868  and  up  to  March  last 
year,  then,  the  gross  increase  from 
revenue  has  been  about4o  1  ,000,000/. 
and  the  gross  expenditure  about 
419,000,000?. ;  the  deficit  therefore 
has  been  about  18,000,000/.,  or 
2,500,000?.  per  annum.  This  is  so 
far  satisfactory  that  it  is  a  lower 


rate  than  that  of  the  deficits 
which  Mr.  James  Wilson  fonnd. 
when  he.  went  to  India  as  financial 
doctor  in  1 860.  In  his  Budget  speech, 
of  February  of  that  year  he  said  z 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that,  with  so  defective  a  system,  greater 
evils  hare  not  arisen.  ...  It  is,  sir,  with 
that  system  we  shall  have  to  deal ;  under 
which,  in  thirty-three  years  out  of  forty- 
six,  we  have  suffered  a  deficiency  in  our 
finances  at  the  rate  of  5,500,000/.  a  year, 
and  amounting  on  the  whole  to  72, 195,4167. ; 
under  which  we  have  now  a  deficit  in  the 
present  year  of  upwards  of  9,000,000/.  and 
a  prospective  deficit  in  the  next  year  of 
about  6,500,000/. ;  under  which  our  debt 
has  increased  in  three  years  by  upwards 
of  38,000,000/.  and  the  annual  charge  upon 
it  by  about  2,000,000/.  That  is  the  price 
the  Mutiny  has  cost  the  people  of  India. 

Against  that  huge  deficit  there 
was  only  as  a  set-off  the  surplus 
of  thirteen  years  amounting  to 
8,895»437^m  P»rt  of  which  was 
quite  fictitious. 

In  the  last  four  years,  owing 
to  the  famine,  the  deficit  has  been 
much  above  the  average  since  1863; 
and  it  will  next  year,  owing  to  the 
loss  on  exchange,  probably  reach 
4,000,000/.;  the  Budget  estimate 
being  3,615,000/.  ,Now,  indepen- 
dent altogether  of  the  size  of  the 
deficit,  there  is  something  alarming 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency at  all,  and  that  it  is  normal 
in  spite  of  the  great  pressure 
which  the  financial  system  inaugu- 
rated partly  by  Mr.  Wilson  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  population. 
Instead  of  abolishing  these  deficits 
by  an  addition  of  about  1 1,000,000/. 
to  the  gross  revenue  since  his  day, 
they  are  only  reduced  one-half, 
and  the  prospect  of  their  continu- 
ance for  an  indefinite  period  ap- 
pears to  be  calmly  if  not  flippantly 
contemplated  by  the  authorities, 
because  they  are  so  enamoured 
of  those  magic  words  ( repro- 
ductive expenditure/  We  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
canals  the  notion  of  the  expenditure 
being  reproductive  may  in  a  few 
cases   be  justified,   but  is  also  in 
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some  very  important  ones  a  com- 
plete delusion.  The  works  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  intentions,  but  in  too 
many  cases  the  population  has  not 
appreciated  what  was  done  for  them 
or  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  water  to  their  fields.  As  far 
as  trade  purposes  go  the  canals  may 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  a  dead 
failure,  and  no  prudent  financier 
would  think  of  lugging  the  vague 
credit  'indirect  benefit'  into  his 
accounts.  Capital  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  wisely  spent  in  this 
freehanded  style  for  indirect  re- 
sults. 

The  same  objection  cannot  be 
made  in  one  sense  against  railways, 
but  yet  the  annual  charge  which 
they  lay  on  the  revenues  of  the 
country  shows  that  they  have  been 
pushed  on  far  ahead  of  its  rate  of 
development,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  they  have  probably 
retarded  progress  almost  as  much  as 
they  have  helped  it.  Hera  also  the 
*  indirect  benefit '  theory  has  proved 
in  the  main  a  pernicious  delusion. 
The  only  great  line  which  is  now 
paying  with  some  steadiness  all  its 
charges  and  more  out  of  revenue 
is  the  East  Indian,  and  the  smaller 
line  known  as  the  Eastern  Bengal 
is  also  in  a  fairly  sound  position. 
But  when  we  come  to  analyse  this 
apparent  soundness,  we  find  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  due  to 
the  Government  business  done,  for 
which  Government  pays  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  to  such  accidents  as  the 
Bengal  famine.  There  is  a  certain 
general  development  of  trade. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  all  the  lines  has  doubled  since 
1865,  and  the  weight  of  goods  also, 
but  then  so  has  the  mileage  of  the 
lines.  There  has  not  been,  there- 
fore, that  rapid  progression  which 
people  expected  who  reasoned  from 
the  experience  of  countries  like  our 
own  or  like  France  and  Belgium. 


Hence  up  to  the  end  of  1874  the- 
net  amount  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  interest  under  guarantees 
to  the  several  private  railway 
companies  was  26,000,000!.  For 
the  five  years  1869  to  1873  **  aver- 
aged 1,551,000!.  per  annum,  and 
was  practically  the  same  at  the  end 
of  the  period  as  at  the  beginning 
notwithstanding  that  about  1,000 
miles  of  cheaply  made  additional 
lines  had  been  opened,  from  which 
much  was  expected  as  '  feeders/4 
Since  1873  there  have  been  better 
returns,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton 
announced  to  the  House  that  for 
1876-77  the  deficiency  on  the 
guaranteed  railway  interest  would 
be  reduced  to  1,260,000!.  or  nearly 
900,000!.  less  than  in  1872-73. 
That  remains  to  be  proved,  how- 
ever, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  famine 
traffic  made  the  yield  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  years  ended  March  31, 
1874  and  1875,  abnormally  high. 
The  Government  then  in  fact  first 
paid  away  in  freights  to  the  com- 
panies money  which  it  had  borrowed, 
and  when  the  latter  showed  a  large 
profit  made  by  such  payments 
called  it  the  result  of  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  trade  of  the  empire. 
At  present  the  most  reasonable 
inference  would  be  that  the  trade 
could  not  support  the  inflated  level 
of  two  years  ago,  and  we  fear  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  guaran- 
teed railways  of  India  must  continue 
to  cost  the  Government  a  good  many 
millions  before  they  are  all  indepen- 
dent, and  no  one  can  tell  when  in 
the  distant  future  they  will  return 
to  the  Government  any  of  the 
money  thus  drawn  from  the  general 
taxation  for  their  maintenance. 
The  principle  of  their  construction 
was  indeed  a  vicious  and  ruinous 
one,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton.  He 
said  that  the  Government  was  able 
to  construct  the  State  railways  at  a 
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cost  of  4,300?.  per  mile  without  the 
Agra  bridge  at  Rajpootana,  and 
5,300!.  per  mile  with  it,  whereas 
the  private  guaranteed  railways  had 
cost  i6,oooZ.  per  mile.  Part  of  this 
excessive  difference  may  be  set 
down  to  the  broader  gauge  of  the 
latter,  but  that  by  no  means  ac- 
counts for  it  all.  A  good  half  at 
least  is  due  to  bad  engineering  and 
reckless  extravagance  and  jobbery, 
under  shelter  of  the  Government 
guarantees.  And  it  is  partly  because 
these  railways  have  been  so  prepos- 
terously dear  in  proportion  to  the 
Btate  of  the  country  and  population 
that  they  have  cost  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cost  the  State  so  much 
money  under  the  indiscreetly  given 
guarantees.  While  they  do  so 
they  must  be  considered  almost  as 
much  retardant  of  general  pro- 
sperity and  development  as  the 
reverse.5  An  account  of  how  much 
the  Government  pays  to  the  com- 
panies every  year  for  the  carriage 
of  troops,  stores,  officials,  &c.,  would 
enable  ns  to  see  more  clearly  what 
they  are  really  doing  on  the  de- 
veloped resources  of  the  country. 
All  we  can  at  present  say  is  that 
in  the  second  half  of  1875  — tne 
last  available  account  —  the  East 
Indian  Railway  gross  traffic  receipts 
were  less  by  about  35,000?.  than  for 
the  corresponding  half  of  1874,  and 
that  although  passenger  receipts 
were  increasing,  those  from  merchan- 
dise had  been. falling  off  steadily 
for  three  half-years.  This  is  the 
principal  railway  of  India,  and 
might  be  taken  as  a  test,  but 
it  is  fair  to  Bay  that  other  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula,  show  last  half-year  an 


increase  owing  chiefly  to  the  passage 
ofthePrinceof  Wales  and  his  retinue 
over  the  line.  The  Madras  Railway, 
on  the  other  hand,  barely  maintained 
its  position,  and  the  Eastern  Bengal 
receipts  showed  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  last  half  of  1874, 
though  higher  the  first  half  of 
1875.  But  we  need  not  pursue 
this  point  farther,  it  being  demon- 
strated that  the  railways  like  the 
canals  are  still  a  burden  on  the 
State  and  likely  to  continue  so,  and 
that  calling  the  expenditure  on  them 
reproductive  is  therefore  talking- 
nonsense. 

A  more  generally  interesting  and 
conclusive  inquiry,  and  one  bearing 
most  closely  on  our  subject,  presents 
itselfin  the  general  trade  returns  of 
the  empire.  What  indication  do  they 
give ;  of  the  progress  it  is  .  making 
and  of  its  ability  to  go  on  standing 
the  load  of  fresh  burdens  which 
are  year  by  year  being  laid  upon 
it  P  The  weight  of  that  load  is  of 
course  officially  denied,  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  India  Council  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  claims  that 
while  the  debt  .has  been  in  some 
three  years  increased  by  13,000,000?. 
the  net  charges  upon  the  country 
have  been  lessened  by  i,2oo,oooZ., 
but  this  result  is  due  mostly  to  the 
windfalls  of  the  famine  traffic  to 
the  railways,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  That  there  has  been 
a  reliably  permanent  decrease  of 
its  kind  is  simply  impossible  unless 
the  trade  returns  of  the  country 
grievously  mislead  us. 

Taking  these  returns  from  i860 
downwards  in  periods  of  five  years, 
we  find  the  following  results : 


*  It  is  significant  of  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  population,  and  by  consequence  of  the 
folly  of  burdening  them  with  means  of  communication  too  costly  even  for  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  average  rate  received  for  carrying  a  passenger  one  mile  on 
the  East  Indian  Company's  system  is  considerably  under  \d.  This  too  hi  spite  of  the 
enormous  proportion  of  high-fare  Government  and  European  traffic  which  the  annual  flight 
to  Simla  of  itself  entails. 
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Yean 


i860  to  1864 
1865  to  1869* 
1870  to  1874 


Yean 


i860  to  1864 
1865  to  l86o> 
1870  to  1874 


Gross  Import*, 
Merchandise,  &c. 
119,857,000/. 
158,484,000/. 
161,279,000/. 

Gross  Exports 
Merchandise,  &c 
210,733,000/. 
279,314,000/. 
281,177,000/. 


Treasure 
85,458,000/. 
88,089,000/. 
41,323,000/. 

Treasure 
5,II3,OO0/. 
9,009,900/. 
7,951,000/. 


Total 

205,302,000/. 
246,573,000/. 
202,602,000/. 

Total 
2i5.846.OOO/. 
288,323,000/. 
289,128,000/. 


Between  the  first  and  second 
periods  here  given  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  gross  values  of 
both  the  exports  and  imports,  bnt 
between  the  second  and  third  there 
is  no  snch  improvement.  The  ex- 
port figures  are  all  bnt  stationary, 
the  total  imports  have  sensibly 
declined,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
years  in  detail  we  find  that  so  far 
as  regards  the  exports  the  total  of 
1874  was  below  that  for  1871, 
while  the  totals  for  merchandise 
alone  have  never  been  so  high  as 
in  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  when 
India  was  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
prosperity  due  to  the  American  war. 
The  export  of  merchandise  was 
worth  some  13,000,000/.  less  in 
1874  than  1865.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  decided  sign  of  a  development 
of  Indian  trade,  such  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  after  all  the  money 
that  has  been  lavished  in  bringing 
the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  high  pitch.  Some  raw 
staples  which  India  produces  are 
rising  in  importance,  but  others 
are  declining  or  fluctuating  in.price 
rather  than  in  quantity,  from  year 
to  year. 

But  if  the  exports  give  this  im- 
pression, still  more  do  the  imports, 
which  are  after  all  the  greatest  test 
of  the  growing  wealth  and  resources 
of  a  community.  These  are  de- 
cidedly lower  in  the  last  quinquen- 
nium we  have  given  than  in  the 
Srevious,  and  when  looked  at  in 
etail,  and  taking  merchandise  by 
itself,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
substantially  and  permanently  in- 


creased since  1869,  when  the 
highest  level  was  touched.  It  is 
indeed  evident  that  that  portion  of 
the  import  trade  which  depends 
on  native  demand  is  almost  station- 
ary, while  articles  required  by  the 
Government  for  its  public  works 
are  imported  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  pretty  much  according 
as  the  borrowings  are  large  or 
small.  India  has  not  applied 
such  lavish  amounts  of  capital 
to  railway  building  lately,  for 
example,  because  less  has  been 
done  by  the  private  companies,  and 
so  the  import  of  iron  and  manu- 
factures has  notably  declined.  While 
one  year  with  another  the  import 
trade  in  goods  is  thus  almost  at  a 
dead  level,  and  certainly  not  going 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
import  of  treasure  has  fallen  off  to 
an  enormous  degree,  and  is  so  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  general 
question  of  the  position  of  India 
economically  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  examine  its  causes  with 
some  particularity. 

India  has  for  long  been  an  enor- 
mous consumer  of  the  precious 
metals  and  chiefly  of  silver,  so  that 
she  has  absorbed  on  balances  be- 
tween the  years  1835  and  1866 
about  200,000,000/. ;  but  the  great 
annual  import  did  not  begin  till 
1855-56,  when  the  large  railway 
building  schemes  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
first  caused  a  demand  for  wages, 
&c,  which  loans  in  London  were 
able  to  supply.  In  subsequent 
years  the  cotton  prosperity  already 
alluded  to  gave  such  an  impetus  to 


•  It  should  be  remembered  that,  owin£  to  a  change  in  the  date  of  making  up  the 
accounts,  the  financial  year  1866-67  contains  only  eleven  months. 
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the  export  trade  of  the  empire  that 
there  was  an  enormous  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour,  and  the  imports 
of  bullion  rose  to  20, 5  00,000 J.  in 
1863-4  and  to  26,500,000/.  in  1865 
-66,  from  which  point  they  fell 
away    as   suddenly    and    sharply. 


The  state  of  this  part  of  the  im- 
port account  for  the  past  few  years 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
following  table,  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Depre- 
ciation of  Silver,  lately  published  : 


From  1868-69  to  1871-72  the  surplus  of  gold  imports  into  India  was  16,500,000/. 
From  1872-73  to  1875-76  „  „  „  7,500,000/. 

From  1868-69  to  1871-72  the  surplus  of  silver  imports  into  India  was  23,500,000/. 
From  1872-73  to  1875-76  „  „  „  9,500,000/. 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  Indian 
trade  has,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
much  less  favourable  a  hold  on 
foreign  markets  now  than  it  had 
some  years  ago.  India's  position  is 
in  almost  every  way  the  reverse  of 
that  of  England,  with  which  we 
dealt  generally  last  month.  She 
has  no  great  foreign  investments,  no 
large  colonies,  no  wide-spread  carry - 
.  ing  business,  and  very  few  native 
manufactures  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  balance  to  be  settled  between 
the  totals  of  her  export  and  import 
trade  is,  in  consequence,  more  a 
simple  matter  of  cash  than  with 
most  countries.  If  she  sells  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  buys,  her 
foreign  customers  must  pay  her  the 
difference  in  silver  or  gold.  Now 
at  first  sight  an  evident  nearer 
approach  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
account  to  a  level,  as  indicated 
by  a  cessation  of  larger  bullion 
imports,  might  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  India  was  growing  richer,  and 
able  to  buy  more ;  and,  had  we  not 
studied  the  figures  of  her  trade, 
that  might  have  been  the  conclu- 
sion we  should  have  jumped  to, 
especially  after  hearing  all  the  far- 
sounding  talk  about  prosperity, 
progress,  and  what  not.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  figures  are,  in 
recent  years,  all  but  stationary,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  both  exports 
and  imports  has  been  rather  towards 
retrogression  than  otherwise.  In 
the  net  bullion  import  given  above, 
the  period  of  cotton- growing  in- 
flation is  not  included,  and  there  is 
therefore    no  abnormal  cause  for 


the  excess  of  the  first  period  over 
the  second  to  account  for  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  two. 
We  are  consequently  driven  to 
seek  other  explanations.  To  my 
thinking,  they  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  main,  if  not  the  sole, 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  a  bullion 
import  in  India  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  in  recent  years  been 
compelled  to  pay  increased  amounts 
in  England,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
borrowing  on  account  of  India  has 
not  been  quite  so  heavy.  This  is 
best  understood  by  the  statement 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  in  their  report.  It  points 
out  that,  through  a  slight  increase 
in  the  import  figures,  the  balance 
to  be  remitted  to  India  has  been  re- 
duced somewhat  of  late  years  ;  but, 
while  that  is  so,  the  India  Council 
have  been  driven  year  by  year  to 
increase  their  drafts  for  money  due 
here  on  account  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment. This  is  how  the  account 
stands. 

Between  1868-69  and  1871-72 
there  were  remitted  to  India  in 
treasure  40,000,000/.,  and  in  Go- 
vernment bills  29,500,000/.,  a  total 
of  69,500,000/. ;  and  between 
1872-73  andi875-76the  remittances 
in  treasure  were  only  16,500,000/., 
while  the  Government  drafts  had 
increased  to  50,500,000/.,  the  two 
together  making  a  total  of  only 
67,000,000/.  Thus,  while  the  gross 
amount  remitted  has  fallen  off,  on  a 
comparison  of  years,  2,500,000/., 
the  demands  of  the  India  Council 
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have  swollen  2 1 ,000,000?.  In  other 
words,  the  position  of  the  normal 
trade  account  of  the  empire  was 
last  year  almost  entirely  neutralised 
through  the  demands  of  the  India 
Council  here.7  So  much  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  trade  of  Ghina,by  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Council 
drafts  are  ultimately  utilised,  it 
would  of  late  have  frequently  been 
almost  impossible  to  remit  at  all. 
As  it  was,  the  exchange  rates  fell  at 
one  time  so  low  that  they  threat- 
ened a  loss  of  4,ooo,oooZ.  to  India. 
The  great  increase  in  the  amount 
due  by  India  on  account  of  interest 
on  her  debt,  and  on  the  guaranteed 
railways  capital,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  extravagant  charges 
for  her  army  stores,  <fec.  payable  in 
England  has  therefore  had  just  this 
outcome.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  straitened  to  the  ut- 
most to  make  ends  meet,  and  the 
purchasing  powers  of  the  people 
must  consequently  be  most  materi- 
ally reduced.  It  is  becoming  a  do- 
minant and  imperative  necessity  that 
the  exports  should  always  largely 
exceed  the  imports ;  and  whenever 


the  latter  come  nearer  than  a  given 
point  to  the  level  of  the  former, 
commercial  distress,  depressed  ex- 
changes, and  hampered  trade  must 
be  the  inevitable  result.  Between 
public  and  private  demands  for 
remittance,  India  must  owe  this 
country  yearly,  practically,  some 
19,000,0002.  or  2o,ooo,ooo2.  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  of  which  a  full 
15,000,000k  is  on  Government  ac- 
count; and  she  has  nothing  but 
her  excess  of  exportable  produce 
in  the  long  run  to  pay  it  with. 

The  extreme  fall  which  lately 
took  place  in  the  value  of  silver  is 
a  fit  enough  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  this  economic  position 
takes  effect.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  ascribe  all  this  fall  to- 
panic,  induced  by  the  over  pro- 
duction in  America,  and  the  bach 
management  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment intent  on  its  ambitious - 
schemes  for  remodelling  its  currency 
on  the  basis  of  the  richest  nations. 
But,  obviously,  we  have  only  half 
the  truth  in  statements  of  that  kind. 
Silver  has  fallen  in  price,  not  from 
over  supply,  but  from  decreased  de- 


T  The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Depreciation 
of  Silver,  will  show  approximately  the  position  of  the  Indian  trade  account  pure  and 
simple.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vaunted  progress  of  the  Empire  has  very  little  real 
foundation,  and  that  the  margin  to  the  credit  of  India  tends  to  narrow  in  a  dangerous 
degree  to  the  level  of  the  India  Council  drafts : 


Official  Yean 

Exports  (exclusive  of 
Treasure) 

£ 

Imports  (exclusive  of 
Treasure) 

Excess  of  Exports 

£ 

£ 

1860-61     .         .' 

32,970,000 

2349S.OOO 

9,475,000 

l86l~62     . 

36,320,000 
47,86o,000 

22,320,000 

14,000,000 

1862-63     • 

22,630,000 

23,230,000 
38,480,000 

1863-64     . 

65,625,000 
68,025,000 

27,145,000 

1864-65     . 

28,150,000 

39,875,000 

1865-66     . 

65*490,000 

29,600,000 

35,890,000 

1866-67(11  moi 

aths). 

4I,86ovOOO 

29,040,000 

12,820,000 

1867-68    . 

50,875.000 

35,705,000 

15,170,000 

1868-69    . 

53,060,000 

35,990,000 

17,070,000 

1869-70    . 

52,470,000 

32,925,000 

19,545,000 

1870.71    . 

55>335.ooo 

34,470,000 

20,865,000 

1871-72    . 

63,190,000 

32,090,000 

31,100,000 

1872-73    • 

55,230,000 

31,875,000 

23,355.ooo 

1873-74    • 

54,980,000 

33,835.000 

21,145,000 

1874-75    • 

56,360,000 

36,220,000 

20,140,000 

1875-76    • 

56,210,000 

38,5x5,000 

17,695,000 
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maud.     The  investigations  of  the  net  absorption  by   India    of   this 

committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  metal  was  about  28,500,000*.  from 

subject  proved  clearly  enough  that  the  years  1866-67  to  1869-70  in- 

there  had  as  yet  been  no  over  supply,  elusive,  and  for  the  next  four  years 

but  it  also  proved  very  distinctly  io,6oo,oooZ.,  while  for  the  last  two 

that    India    no    longer    took    the  years  up  to  March    1876  it  was 

quantity  of  the  metal  that  it  used  about  6,000,000?.,  most  of  which 

to   do.     Leaving  out  the  years  of  was  absorbed  in    1874-75 8  under 

the  cotton  famine,  we  find  that  the  the  operation  of  the  famine  loans. 


8  The  following  figures  are  from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  Budget  speech,  and  give  fuller 
information  about  the  bullion  and  bill  movements  in  recent  years.  The  remarks  that 
follow  the  figures  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  facts,  however,  that  I  must  apologise 
for  giving  place  to  them.  No  man  who  knew  the  rudiments  of  Indian  finance  would 
talk  of  the  prosperity  of  India  in  this  glib  fashion.  Lord  George  had  his  brief,  however, 
and  must  get  the  credit  of  having  fulfilled  it  very  well.  His  object  was  to  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  affairs,  not  to  state  calmly  the  actual  truth.  An  ordinary  reader  will, 
however,  easily  see  the  missing  links  and  contradictions  of  his  rather  specious  ha- 
ranguing, as  for  example  his  admissions  that  the  profits  of  private  traders  or  companies 
tell  against  Indian  prosperity  just  as  the  Government  charges  do.  They  none  of  them 
indicate  native  development.  '  The  amount  of  bullion  retained  by  India  during  40  years 
was  remarkable,  and  especially  so  if  they  took  the  decades.  The  figures  were  as  fol- 
low:—Surplus  Imports.— 1835  to  1845.— Gold,  3»*96»799*-;  si^er,  20,534,669*.;  total, 
23,831,468/. ;  Secretary  of  State's  bills,  19,859,640*. ;  grand  total.  43,691,108*.  1845  to 
1855.— Gold,  10,282,393*.;  silver,  15,327,009*.;  total,  25,609,402/.;  Secretary  of  State's 
bills,  29,380^214/.;  grand  total,  54,989,6x6*.  185$  to  1865.— Gold,  51,094,642*.;  silver, 
100,202,612/.;  total,  151,297,254*.;  Secretary  of  State's  bills,  28,567,941*.;  grand  total, 
I79.865J95*-  1865  to  1875.— Gold,  36,574,740*. ;  silver,  62,400,060*. ;  total,  98,974,800*. ; 
Secretary  of  State's  bills,  84,256,029*.;  grand  total,  183,230,829*.  This  import  of  gold 
was  curious,  as  little  gold  was  in  circulation.  It  must  have  been  imported  for  hoarding 
or  for  ornaments.  If  such  an  immense  amount  of  a  precious  metal,  not  used  for  coinage, 
was  thus  absorbed,  they  might  infer  that  a  large  portion  of  the  silver  imported  was 
retained  for  the  same  purposes,  either  in  hoards  or  ornaments.  India  was  able  to 
acquire  and  absorb  this  enormous  amount  of  bullion  from  the  growth  of  her  export  trade. 
In  1855-56  her  exports  were  valued  at  23,000,000/.,  and  the  home  charges  at  5,000,000*. 
In  1875-76  the  exports  were  valued  at  56,000,000*.,  and  the  home  charges  at  15,000,000*. 
This  immense  growth  of  the  export  trade,  though  partly  duo  to  other  causes,  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  result  of  the  growth  of  railways  and  other  reproductive  works.  But  the 
increase  of  the  home  charges  was  mainly  due  to  the  construction  of  these  works ;  in  other 
words,  the  growth  of  the  purchasing  power  of  India  was  the  result  of  the  increased 
expenditure  in  England.  But  there  were  other  influences  quite  as  potent,  though  not  so 
apparent  as  Secretary  of  State's  bills,  in  counteracting  the  Indian  demand  for  silver- 
namely,  the  remittances  from  India  to  England  made  either  by  private  individuals  or  on 
behalf  of  companies,  the  capital  of  which  had  been  raised  in  England  and  invested  in 
India.  What  the  amount  of  these  annual  remittances  might  be  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, but  the  amount  was  very  large,  owing  to  the  increase  of  English  capital  invested 
in  India,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  India ;  and  this  brought 
him  to  the  real  difficulty  of  our  connection  with  India.  India  was  not  a  country  in 
which  Europeans  would  settle  or  reside  permanently.  Yet  she  required  certain  things 
which  she  could  alone  obtain  in  Europe,  She  wanted  European  capital,  European  enter* 
prise  and  energy  to  manage  that  capital,  while  the  infusion  of  the  European  element  into 
her  civil  and  military  administration  was  essential  for  all  purposes  of  good  government. 
But  when  she  had  got  these  essentials  she  could  not  permanently  retain  them,  for  by 
a  natural  attraction  the  European,  after  a  certain  number  of  yean1  work,  returned  to 
his  native  home,  carrying  with  him,  if  a  private  individual,  the  fortune  he  had  made,  or, 
if  in  Government  service,  the  pension  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Thus  there  was  a  per- 
ennial drain  upon  the  resources  of  India,  which  must,  he  was  afraid,  continue  as  long  as 
the  constitution  of  the  European  and  the  climate  of  India  remained  as  they  were.  This 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  so-called  home  charges  and  of  the  heavy  private  remittances 
from  India;  and  those  who  ignored  this  inherent  drawback,  arising  from  the  peculiarity 
,of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  would  never  understand  the  main  difficulty  of 
Indian  administration  and  finance.' 
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In    the    year   ended    March  last 
the  absorption  only  amounted  to 
i,555,ooo£.,  and  if  India  ceases  to 
borrow  it  may  not   merely  cease 
altogether  to  take  silver,  but  pro- 
bably induce  a    drain   the    other 
way.     The  India  Council  has  had 
to   borrow    4,000,000/.    this    year 
already,  in  order  to  keep  the  ex- 
change   from    going    to     i*.    per 
rupee.     No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Indian  exchange  fell  to  a  low 
figure  that  loan  notwithstanding, 
and  that  grave  alarm  was  excited 
for  the  future  of  the  empire.     No 
more  terrible  proof  could  be  given 
that  it  is  suffering  from  our  hurried 
and  ill-advised  efforts  at  progress 
than  this  constantly  increasing  de- 
pression in  the  rate  of   exchange. 
At  this  moment  men's  minds  are  at 
ease  again;  the  exchange  has  risen 
a  little  and  clouds  are  passing  away. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  is  due  more  to  the  China 
trade  than  to  that  of  India,  and 
also  that  the  present  is  the  harvest 
season,    when    teas,  coffees,  silks, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  rice  begin  to 
stream  towards  Europe  from  both 
countries,  causing  a  brisker  demand 
for  remittance.     We  must  wait  for 
the  return  tide  again,  and  see  how 
the  exchanges  will  stand  that  under 
the  dead  weight  of  the  continuous 
Council  drafts,  before  deciding  that 
the  danger  is  all  gone  and  business 
likely  to  be  advancing  and  prosperous 
— the  Indian  revenue  unhampered 
with  the  necessity  of  borrowing  so 
many  millions  to  make  good  the 
loss  on  exchange.    At  present  the 
publication    of    an    advertisement 
for   an   extra  issue    of  drafts   is 
sufficient    to    send    the    exchange 
down  to  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  and 
that  at  the  busy  Beason  too.    The 
position  is  well  stated  in  the  report 
of   the    parliamentary    committee 
above  mentioned,  and  offers  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  airy  ease 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  optimist 
history  of  the  financial  situation : 
Before   the   Indian   Mutiny   the   total 


disbursements  at  home  ranged,  very 
roughly  speaking,  between  4,000,000/.  and 
5,000,000/.  sterling.  From  1860-61  to 
1866-67  they  ranged  between  9,000,000/. 
and  1 1,000,000/.  Now  they  stand  at  about 
I5iOOO,ooo/.,  and  to  the  precise  extent  to 
which  India  must  thus  remit  funds  to  the 
Home  Government,  she  has  so  much  less 
to  receive  in  merchandise  or  silver.  Her 
powers  of  import  it  ion  are  reduced  to  that 
extent.  Taking  the  receipts  from  the  rail- 
ways, it  appears  that  during  the  10  years 
I $60-6  X  to  1869-70  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment received,  as  a  balance  to  be  paid  out 
in  India,  35,000,000/.  from  the  Guaranteed 
Hail  way  Companies,  or,  on  an  average, 
3,500,000/.  a  year.  In  the  year  1870-71 
the  amount  received  was  2,250,000/.,  and 
in  1871-72,  1,200,000/.  Since  then  the 
receipts  from  this  source  have  been  prac- 
tically closed;  uay,  more  than  this.  In 
1872-73  the  railways  received  from  the 
Government  in  London  530,000/.,  and  in 
1874-75  nearly  800,000/.,  in  place  of  pay- 
ing an  annual  average  of  3,500,000/.  in 
the  previous  period.  In  round  numbers, 
therefore,  the  Government  had  to  provide 
4,000,000/.  a  year  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious period,  by  other  meaus.  These  other 
means  were  either  drafts  on  India,  or  loans 
raised  on  its  own  account  at  home.  In 
l874-75  about  5,000,000/.  was  raised  by 
loans,  and  in  that  year  only  10,840,000/. 
was  drawn,  but  in  the  two  previous  yean 
the  drafts  amounted,  as  has  been  shown, 
to  between  13,000,000/.  and  14,000,000/., 
and  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  year 
1875-76  to  12,360,000/.  It  appears  that 
they  would  have  nearly  reached  15,000,000/., 
but  for  the  difficulties  experienced  in  selling 
bills  in  February  and  March. 

To  this  we  need  only  add  the 
significant  fact  that  for  years  the 
loss  on  exchange  alone  has  been 
latterly  equivalent  to  fully  ten  per 
cent,  additional  debt  charge  on  the 
revenues  of  India,  and  that,  since 
1865  at  least,  the  amount  of  the 
loss  has  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. In  that  year  it  was  only 
43,000/.,  and  rose  to  close  on  a 
million  in  1874;  last  year  it  was 
lower,  thankB  to  the  large  famine 
borrowings,  but  for  next  year  Lord 
George  Hamilton  estimates  that  the 
loss  may  reach  to  2,800,000/. 
Originally  it  was  estimated  at 
2,300,000/.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  this  extra  burden  is  a 
true  indexof  the  real  position  of  India 
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— a  mark  not  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  but  of  the  pro- 
gressive '  increase  of  her  burdens 
beyond  what  she  is  able  to  bear. 
Her  only  chance  of  maintaining  the 
exchanges  lies  in  borrowing — no 
currency  nostrum  can  help  her. 
A  new  loan  raised  in  England  acts 
for  the  time  being  in  favour  of 
India  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
great  increase  in  her  exports  would 
do,  but  stop  the  loans  and  there 
comes  instant  collapse.  Thus  the 
country  is  forced  upon  a  course  in 
which  there  is  no  stopping.  It 
becomes  a  choice  of  losses — whether 
the  Government  will  consent  to 
lose  two,  three,  or  four  millions 
sterling  by  exchange  or  to  take  the 
burden  of  a  new  loan  every  year. 
Hitherto  her  financiers  have  chosen 
the  latter  alternative,  with  result 
that  there  is  temporary  eape  and 
prospect  of  heavier  future  disaster. 
That  being  so,  grave  questions  start 
up  as  to  what  we  shall  have  to  do 
not  merely  to  stimulate  the  trade 
of  the  country,  but  to  restore 
equilibrium  between  its  resources 
and  its  burdens.  The  questions 
involved  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
problem  are  not  strictly  within  the 
fine  I  have  marked  out  for  myself, 
but  the  condition  of  Indian  trade 
cannot  be  well  understood  without 
a  passing  glance  at  them. 

Lord (ieorge  Hamilton  spoke  with 
his  fine  courageous  explicitness  of 
the  '  great  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  India,'  and  no 
doubt  there  has  been  development, 
but  it  is  development  at  present 
neutralised,  and  more  than  neu- 
tralised ;  it  is  development  based 
on  debt  and  supported  by  as  needy 
and  frequent  recourse  to  the 
money-lender  as  any  spendthrift 
could  set  the  example  of,  and 
therefore  it  is  development  which 
must  before  long,  I  believe,  inevit- 
ably force  on  us,  as  rulers  of  India, 
one  of  two  alternatives — either  we 
shall  have  to  enter  on  another  career 
of  conquest  and  annexation  within 


India  in  order  to  get  the  revenues  of 
the  tributary  states,  which  now  pay 
us  little,  into  our  own  hands,  or 
England  must  presently  step  in  and 
relieve  India  of  some  part  of  the 
pressure  of  her  debt.  These  tribu- 
tary or  feudatory  states  own  over  a> 
third  of  the  total  area  of  India,  and 
control  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  total 
population,  yet  contribute  only 
725,0002.  to  the  Imperial  revenue, 
although  they  enjoy  some  of  the  most 
important  benefits  of  our  rule,  such 
as  immunity  from  foreign  attacks, 
freedom  to  trade,  &c.  That  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  empire  can  go  on 
in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  is  a  sheer  impossibility;  for 
the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  the 
people  is  heavy  enough  to  cause  the 
idea  of  a  new  rebellion  to  find  strong' 
support;  and  every  year  finds  us 
weaker,  because  nearer  to  a  state  of 
chronic  bankruptcy.  The  danger  of 
losing  the  great  income  from  opium 
constantly  increases,  for  example, 
side  by  side  with  the  growing  burden. 
An  emeute  in  China  would  probably 
cut  it  off  at  once,  and  leave  us  face 
to  face  with  an  enormous  deficit 
such  as  the  present  milder  doses  of 
borrowing  could  never  fill  I  am 
not  writing  in  an  alarmist  frame  of 
mind,  but  from  sober  weighing  of  the 
facts  of  the  position,  which  facts 
the  official  intellect  may,  with  its 
schemes  of  progress  in  the  abstract, 
be  too  ready  to  ignore. 

Furthermore,  and  this  touches 
more  closely  our  immediate  inquiry, 
the  borrowings  of  India  on  the  score 
of  public  works  will  have  to  be 
rigorously  stopped.  Every  thousand 
pounds  added  on  account  of  these 
works  to  the  interest-bearing  debt 
not  only  hastens  by  so  much  the 
inevitable  catastrophe,  but  also 
helps  to  derange  the  trade  balance 
of  India  to  its  hurt.  The  clamours 
of  Indian  railway  directors  for  the 
completion  of  this  line  or  that,  in 
order  to  open  up  a  new  district  for 
their  profit,  as  well  as  of  restless 
officials  for  millions  to  spend  on  pei 
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projects  of  irrigation  and  land  im- 
provement, ought  to  be  rigorously 
ignored  when  they  involve  more 
debt,  and  the  total  expenditure 
brought  within  the  limits  of  income 
as  far  as  may  be.  That  will  not  care 
the  evil,  which  is  now  too  deep,  I 
fear,  for  such  mild  treatment ;  bnt 
it  will  at  least  give  time  for  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  position,  and 
let  the  governors  of  India  know 
what  she  can  really  bear — a  great 
step  gained.  Were  no  loans  al- 
lowed to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  eking  oat  a  loss  on  exchange,  or 
to  avert  a  famine,  they  would  soon 
realise  the  fact — patent  enough  to 
all  who  have  their  eyes  open — that 
India  has  been  living  these  five-and- 
twenty  years  at  least  beyond  her 
means,  and  is  doing  so  practically 
as  much  now  as  ever. 

But  if  this  policy  is  pursued  it 
will  have  a  most  important  effect  on 
British  trade  with  India.  There 
will  no  longer  be  the  same  demand 
for  iron  manufactures  or  building 
materials.  We  shall  have  to  forego 
a  good  deal  of  Yerj  profitable  busi- 
ness, and,  I  fear,  cannot  hope  to 
look  for  immediate  compensation 
in  new  branches  opened  out.  India 
ib  troubled  with  a  bad  trade  tariff, 
the  result  also  of  her ( progress.'  The 
duties  levied  are  not  nominally  very 
high  as  a  rule,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  population  could  not  buy 
the  goods  at  all  were  they  dearer, 
but  they  are  just  as  hampering  to 
the  development  of  trade  in  a 
poor  country  as  high  ones  in  a 
rich.  The  facts  brought  to  light 
in  the  agitation  which  went  .on  early 
in  the  present  year  amongst  the 
Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  is 
a  very  good  illustration  of  this. 
They  contended  strongly  that  the 
five  per  cent,  import  dnty  charged 
on  their  goods  in  India  was  proving 
the  ruin  of  their  trade.  What  with 
this  and  the  loss  on  exchange,  those 
manufacturers  who  had  been  striving 
to  establish  an  exotic  kind  of  indus- 
try in  cotton  manufactures  in  Bom- 


bay were  able  to  beat  the  English 
makers,  and  must,  in  time,  take  away 
their  trade.  I  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  Manchester  people's 
argument  from  the  Times  of  the  7th 
of  March  last : 

So  far  as  regards  India,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  productions  of  Indian  mills  are 
supplanting  those  of  our  home  mills.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  goods  that  the  Indian  mills 
can  make  hare  been  exported  from  this 
country  to  India  in  decreasing  quantities 
year  by  year,  while  shirtings,  which  as  yet 
India  does  not  make,  have  been  sent  from 
here  in  ever-increasing  quantities.  Thus, 
the  average  exports  of  '  domestics,  gray  T 
cloths,  and  drills1  from  this  country  be- 
tween the  five  years  1852  to  1856  was  of 
millions  of  lbs.,  while  between  the  four 
years  187 1  to  1874  it  had  fallen  off  to  4 J 
millions.  In  the  same  periods  the  export  of 
shirtings  had  increased  from  1,310,000  lbs. 
to  3,480, 144  lbs.  Statistics  as  to  Indian 
mills  and  productions,  as  well  as  relating  to 
the  effect  of  the  Indian  import  duty,  bear, 
however,  most  vitally  on  the  question  at 
issue,  and  are,  besides,  the  most  interesting. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  capital  in- 
vested in  mills  in  India  had  increased  from 
Bs.  22,085,000  in  the  middle  of  1874  to 
Rs.  38,685,250  in  November  1875.  A  mill 
in  India  of  60,000  spindles  and  1,000  looms 
would  cost  200,000/.,  and  the  same  in  Eng- 
land 100,000/.  The  English  mill  has  the 
advantage  in  depreciation,  interest,  and  coal, 
while  the  Indian  mill  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, so  long  as  its  business  was  con- 
fined to  the  home  supply,  in  transit  charges 
both  ways.  It  would  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  increased  interest  and  depreciation  to  the 
amount  of  12,500/.  per  annum  as  against 
the  English  mill,  and  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage of  8,500/.  in  fuel, making  together 
21,000/.  The  saving,  however,  of  15  per 
cent,  in  the  charge  for  double  transit  would 
amount  to  45,000/.  on  a  300,000/.  production, 
so  that,  after  all,  the  balance  of  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Indian  mill,  granting 
equality  of  production,  would  be  24,000/. 
This  calculation  relates  to  coarse  cotton 
goods,  which  Manchester  appears  in- 
clined to  admit  that  India  can  beat  her 
in  making,  duty  or  not.  Shirtings,  it  is 
contended,  are  not  yet  quite  in  the  same 
position.  The  make  of  an  Indian  mill  of 
similar  cost  would  be  only  100,000/.  worth 
of  these,  instead  of  300,000/.,  and  the 
balance  of  advantage  secured  by  being  in 
the  country  where  the  cotton  is  grown  would 
only  be  about  4,500/.,  a  sum  which,  pos- 
sibly, English  manufacturers  might  be  able 
to  neutralise.  But  the  5  per  cent,  duty 
here  comes  in  and  imposes  another  burden, 
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calculated  at  6,000?.,  on  the  English  goods, 
and  suffices  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
India  for  even  that  class  of  cotton  goods 
which  she  has  not  as  yet  successfully  pro- 
duced. She  is  protected  in  this  manufacture 
till  Able  to  stand  alone.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  mills  in  India  have  in- 
creased from  XI  in  1870-71  to  41  in 
*874^5,  and  that  the  imports  of  machinery 
to  India  should  be  steadily  growing.  The 
most  enlightened  among  those  in  Lanca- 
shire who  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Indian  import  duty  on  cotton  appear  to 
recognise  as  inevitable  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  India  in  the  competition  for  the  supply 
of  cotton  manufactures  to  the  Indian  em- 
pire, but  think  that  this  triumph  should  not 
be  assisted  by  artificial  props  such  as  this 
import  duty,  which  they  do  not  consider  a 
necessity  for  the  Indian  exchequer. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  force  in 
what  is  here  urged,  and  what  ap- 
plies to  a  large  article  of  import 
such  as  cotton  goods  applies  almost 
equally  to  many  others.  The  taxes 
impede  trade  and  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  exports  from  this  country 
to  India,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  give  a  hectic  prosperity  to 
exotic  industries  in  India.  Coming 
on  the  top  of  a  rate  of  exchange 
always  in  an  abnormal  state  as 
agaiust  the  currency  values  in  India, 
the  usual  five  per  cent,  duties  are 
particularly  retardant.  It  appears 
reasonable  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  to 
India  cannot  develop  very  materi- 
ally under  present  conditions. 
Everything  is  against  its  doing  so ; 
but  economists  tell  us  that  things 
are  very  favourable  for  our  doing  a 
good  stroke  of  business  in  buying 
Indian  goods  in  India  to  sell  else- 
where. The  exchange,  which  re- 
tards imports  to  India,  stimulates 
exports  from  it,  because  a  merchant 
can  buy  in  India  with  a  metal 
which  has  there  an  exaggerated 
value  compared  with  what  it  bears 
in  other  countries,  and  therefore 
obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  at 
a  cheap  rate  m  proportion.  Well,  we 
hope  this  will  prove  to  be  so;  but  then 
the  question  must  be — what  can 
India  sell  in  augmented  quantities  ? 
At  present  she  produces  a  few  staple 


articles  of  great  use  to  us  and   to 
other  nations,  but  is  the  demand 
for  them  likely  to  increase  as    fast 
as  the  remedial  operation  of  this 
natural  law  might  require  ?      That 
question  is  difficult  to  answer  fully, 
but  the  indications  of  past  trade  re- 
turns give  to  some  extent  a  favour- 
able answer.     Except   raw  cotton 
and  grains  of  various  kinds,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  substantially 
gained  ground, .  most  of  the   more 
important  articles  of  Indian  export 
are  finding  wider  markets-  Jute,  for 
example,  and  Indian  tea,  as  well  as 
dyes  and  seeds,  are  all  giving  signs 
of  growing  demand,   but  nowhere 
does  the  amount  indicate  that  this 
demand    will   make  further  rapid 
progress,  or  that  it  can  be  forced. 
The  most  important  of  all  the  ex- 
ports for  revenue  purposes,  and  the 
most  valuable,    next  to    cotton — 
opium — is  almost  stationary,  and  the 
low  estimate  put  upon  the  yield  of 
the  present  year  from  it  in  the  In- 
dian Budget  is  significant  of  the 
tendency  of  that  branch  of  trade. 
For  most  of  her  staples,  also,  India 
has  now  to  endure  strong  competi- 
tion with  other  countries  furnished, 
like  herself,  with  ample  means  of 
progress.     There  has  been  talk,  for 
example,  of  a  great  coming  import 
of  wheat  from  India,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  see,  but  as  yet 
the  trade  has  made  no  very  marked 
progress,  and  if  the  United  States 
get  sea-way  to  her  central  corn- 
growing  plains,  the  land-borne  grain 
of  India  could  hardly  fare  well  in 
competition  here.     Calculations  of 
the  wonderful  cheapness  with  which 
a  given  article  of  produce  can  be 
raised,  are  apt  to  be  fallacious  when 
put  to  the  test  of  hard  experience. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  can- 
not take  a  great  deal  of  consolation, 
I  fear,  from  this  sound  economic 
doctrine.     India  will  no  doubt  have 
to  try  her  best  to  reduce  the  ex- 
changes by  diminished  imports  and 
increased  exports,  but  the  country 
is  possessed  of  few  means  for  doing 
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the  latter  with  a  rapidity  sufficient 
to  avert  mischief.  We  in  this 
country  do  not  realise  yet  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  apply  sound  economic 
doctrines  in  all  their  fulness  to  a 
country  so  poor,  so  adventitiously 
placed,  so  nursed  and  coddled  and 
squeezed  and  stimulated,  all  in  the 
same  breath,  as  India  is.  Nor 
do  we  understand  the  poverty  of 
its  resources,  or  the  sickly  way  in 
which  foreign  capital  behaves  too 
often  when  transplanted  to  it.  The 
history  of  some  of  our  Indian  banks 
in  the  past  might  teach  us  a  les- 
son of  moderation  upon  this  point. 
As  to  the  other  remedy — the  lower- 
ing of  Indian  imports — that  is  one 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  would  naturally  and 
speedily  bring  about.  Depressed  ex- 
changes and  vexatious  customs  tariffs 
may  be  left  to  work  their  natural 
results  in  this  case  with  an  absolute 
certainty  that  Indian  imports  will 
soon  decline.  Here,  however,  the 
borrowing  policy  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment steps  in  as  a  disturbing 
element,  and  adds  to  the  confusion 
and  distress  into  which  purblind 
financing  or  worse  has  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  By  the  arti- 
ficial wants  which  the  Government 
schemes  create,  there  is  set  up  an 
artificial  import  which  year  by  year 
aggravates  the  situation  and  renders 
any  balances  of  accounts  more  and 
more  an  impossibility.9  Sooner  or 
later  this  artificial  system  of  creating 
progress  by  means  of  huge  debts 
muBt  be  abandoned,  and  when  it  is 
the  imports  of  India  must  decrease 
by  some  millions  per  annum.  But 
that  this  decrease  will  itself  now 
right  the  position  I  very  much 
doubt. 

I  should  say  then,  to  sum  the 
matter  up,  that  the  prospects  of  an 
increase  or  even  substantial  revival 


of  our  trade  with  India  are  decidedly 
not  good,  whatever  they  may  be 
with  the  East  generally,  because 
the  economic  condition  of  India  is 
not  itself  good.  The  country  is 
poor ;  in  some  places  ovor-crowded 
with  population,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts over- taxed.  It  is  deeply  in 
debt  abroad,  and  the  earnings  of  its 
reproductive  works,  where  they  have 
any>  g>°'  to  enrich  the  foreigner, 
not  the  native  population,  lessen- 
ing thereby  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  latter.  In  past  years  a  great 
deal  of  the  direct  business  of  Eng- 
land with  India  has  been  based 
upon  the  loan  system  of  which  I 
have  said  so  much,  by  which  an  un- 
wholesome stimulation  was  given  to 
the  demand  of  the  country,  and  that 
system  now  threatens  to  bear  very 
bitter  fruit.  If,  as  will  be  neces- 
sary, unless  in  their  astonishing  in- 
fatuation those  who  govern  India 
are  bent  on  bringing  the  country  to 
a  crisis  full  of  danger  to  themselves 
and  to  all  their  plans,  we  stop  these 
loans,  then  with  them  for  some 
time  we  must  stop  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  Indian  trade. 
Without  borrowing  India  cannot 
buy  as  she  has  done.  Add  to  these 
considerations  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port duties  of  necessity  imposed 
hinder  the  growth  of  our  vast  cot- 
ton goods  trade  with  India,  usually 
amounting  to  from  18,000,000/.  to 
2o,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  that  India 
buys  from  us,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  decidedly 
not  satisfactory.  Far  more  atten- 
tion is  therefore  demanded  by  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  India  than 
the  English  public  has  yet  given, 
or  than  they  can  be  expected  to 
give  when  everything  Indian  is 
contemptuously  relegated  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  parliamentary 


0  Since  1857,  well  on  to  100,000,000/.  of  the  total  goods  imports  of  India  has  con- 
sisted of  such  things  as  naval  and  military  stores,  metals,  machinery,  coal  and  coke, 
railway  and  telegraph  materials,  carriages,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  must  be  considered 
an  artificial  demand  which  borrowings  have  almost  entirely  created. 
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session  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  dog 
days,  and  amid  a  choke  of  public 
business  such  as  usually  signalises 
the  industry  of  ministers  and  Par- 
liament at  that  trying  period.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  lose  not  merely 
our  Indian  trade  but  India  itself, 
we  shall  have  to  alter  radically  her 
whole  financial  administration. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
miss this  subject  fairly  without  a 
word  about  our  other  markets  in 
the  East,  for  which  India  is  now 
only  one  centre,  but  the  notes  must 
be  very  brief,  especially  as  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  this  subject  rather 
more  fully  when  discussing  the 
condition  and  rivalry  of  Russia. 
Besides  India,  the  largest  market 
that  Asia  affords  us  is  China,  and 
about  it  we  may  safely  say  that 
there  is  natural  room  for  almost 
indefinite  trade  expansion  in  cer- 
tain directions.  Were  it  not  for 
the  illegal  exactions  to  which  the 
Chinese  officials  still  subject  the 
trade  in,  to  them,  our  most  valuable 
manufactures,  the  volume  of  it 
would  be  much  larger  now  than  it 
actually  is.  These,  however,  form  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  healthy  de- 
velopment ;  and  I  fear  there  is  little 
hope  of  these  being  substantially 
removed  without  another  squabble, 
if  not  another  war.  Recent  news 
from  China  betokens  a  strained  state 
of  affairs  there,  and  recent  consular 
reports  have  teemed  with  accounts 
of  the  increased  robbery  and  arro- 
gance of  Chinese  officials.  The 
insolence  of  the  official  class  is  still 
on  the  increase,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  of  ultimate  disturbances 
which,  however  good  for  trade 
by-and-by,  will  not  benefit  it  at 
present.  As  yet  no  satisfaction 
has  been  obtained  for  the  murder 


of  Mr.  Margary ,  the  Chinese  official 
having  merely  fooled  us  with  thi 
show  of  an  investigation  ;  and  thit 
is  only  one  strong  example  of  their 
common  behaviour.     It  is  neediest 
to  say,  therefore,   that   while  this 
strained  position    continues    then, 
can  be  little  hope  of  farther  exten- 
sion  of  trade  facilities  with  Chin*, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  our  exports 
to  that  country  have  in  recent  yean  i 
sensibly  declined ;  and  that  although  i 
we  take  into  account  the  growing 
export  to  Hong  Kong — itself  pro- ' 
bably  a  sign  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  markets  strictly  within  Chi-  ' 
nese  jurisdiction.    Some  compensa-  l 
tion  may  be  found  for  this  back-  ! 
ward  condition  of  trade  with  China 
in  an  enlarged  demand  for  Japan 
and  for  the  Straits  Settlements ;  bat 
that  is  also  at  present  without  sign 
of    vigorous    health,   so  that   the 
hope  cannot   be  very  strongly  in- 
dulged in   that  our  Asiatic  trade 
generally  is  presently  to  enter  on  a 
new  period  of  expansive  and  pro- 
sperons  development  in  Asia.    This 
new  development  is  likely  to  come, 
if  at  all,  rather  through  new  distur- 
bances and  fresh  conquests  than  by 
the  energy  of  British  merchants  and 
the  absorptive  power  of  tributary  or 
foreign  nations.     We  have  caused 
India  herself  to  outrun  her  capacities, 
and  must  now  suffer  accordingly; 
but  how  far   the   stagnation  will 
spread,  and  how  long  it  may  last,  is 
more  than  one  dares  prognosticate. 
All  we  can  see  is  continued  dul- 
ness,  disturbed  exchanges,  an  em- 
barrassed Government,  and  a  pos- 
sible financial  crisis,  which  neither 
India  itself,  nor  other  Asiatic  coon- 
tries  with  which  we  trade,  may  fof 
many  a  long  day  be  able  to  over- 
come. 

A.  J.  W. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  JAMES  I. 

No.  II. 
FROM  ORIGINAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEVON. 

Bt  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 


THE  reign  of  James  I.  was  an 
age  of  great  lawyers.    A  long 
list  of   such    names  is  known  to 
stndents,   and    some  of  them,  as 
Coke,    Bacon,    and     Selden,     are 
familiar  to   everybody.    We    find 
in  the  records  of  Quarter  Sessions 
evidence     of    considerable    efforts 
made  at  this  time  to  improve  and 
organise  the  administration  of  law, 
if  not  of  justice.    There  seems  to 
have    been   a    conception    of   the 
duties  of  judges  far  more  extensive 
than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed.    Besides  their  usual  work 
in  the  trial  of   prisoners   and  of 
causes,  they  appear  to  have  been 
employed  as  what  we  should  call 
inspectors  of  the  county  justices. 
They    were    directed    to    enquire 
during    their    circuits     into     the 
manner     in     which    the   justices 
exercised  their    functions.      They 
were  to    require    the   justices    to 
furnish    them    with     reports     on 
various  subjects,  especially  on  '  re- 
cusants,'  alehouses,  rogues,  paupers, 
and  so  forth.     Matters  of  county 
business,  such  as  those  relating  to 
rates  and  assessments,  were  referred 
to    them,  and  orders  upon  these 
affairs  were  frequently  issued   by 
them.      They    adverted    in     their 
charges    to    questions    concerning 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
district,    and    they     gave     inter- 
pretations  of  law  for  the  guidance 
of  the  justices,  without  requiring 
individual  cases  to  be  argued  before 
them.     James    himself,    who    was 
not  without  considerable  capacity 
for    public    business,    took   much 
interest  in  the  details  of  this  work. 
We   find   in  a  speech   of  Bacon's 
that  the  King  is  specially  praised 


for  this, — that  he  constantly  con- 
sulted the  judges, — that  he  con- 
ferred with  them  regularly  on  their 
returns  from  their  visitations  and 
circuits,  that  he  gave  them  liberty 
both  to  inform  him  and  to  debate 
matters  with  him,  and  in  the  con- 
clusion commonly  relied  upon  their 
opinions.  This  system,  though 
adopted  no  doubt  with  the  view 
of  extending  the  power  of  the 
Central  Government,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  be  beneficial  in  some 
respects,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  greater  number  of  the  justices 
were  by  no  means  too  well  edu- 
cated, and  not  altogether  above 
suspicion  of  corruption. 

It  had  been  the  practice  fre- 
quently to  adjourn  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  sometimes  to  adjourn 
to  another  town  for  some  special 
reason.  It  had  also  been  usual  to 
refer  particular  cases  to  two  or 
more  justices  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  matters  in  question 
had  occurred.  But  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  Petty  Sessional 
Divisions,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  them,  were  clearly 
provided  for  in  the  following  orders, 
which  were  sent  down,  with  a 
letter  from  the  Council,  in  June 
1605  : 

Orders  conceived  fit  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution in  these  several  counties  of  this 
realm  for  the  better  preservation  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  in  peace,  order,  and 
obedience  within  the  same.  At  the  Court, 
Greenwich,  23rd  of  June,  1605. 

(1)  First,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peac* 
resident  within  any  county  of  the  realm 
(except  they  have  just  cause  of  impediment) 
be  at  every  quarter  sessions  for  that  county 
or  part  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
resident  from  the  beginning  of  the  siiLie 
sessions  to  the  end  thereof. 
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(2)  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  give  a 
true  certificate  upon  his  oath  at  every 
assizes  to  the  justices  of  the  assizes,  what 
Justices  of  the  Peace  resident  as  aforesaid 
were  absent  from  any  such  quarter  sessions 
of  the  same  county  holden  mean  between 
that  and  the  assizes  next  before,  or  who, 
being  at  the  same  sessions,  were  not  there 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  or  held  not  out 
till  the  end,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
former  article. 

(3)  Item,  that  the  Justices  of  Assize  do 
examine  the  truth  of  the  cause  of  such 
justices'  absence  or  not-attendance  at  any 
of  the  said  sessions,  and  for  such  as  shall 
be  found  to  have  offended  therein  without 
just  cause  or  excuse,  the  Justices  of  Assize 
to  advertise  the  same  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for 
the  time  being,  whereby  his  Lordship  may 
deliver  it  to  His  Majesty  and  Council,  that 
such  course  may  be  taken  therein  as  shall 
stand  with  justice. 

(4)  Item,  that  upon  Conference  between 
the  Justices  of  Assizes  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  every  several  county  at  the 
next  assizes  to  bo  holden  in  the  same,  con- 
venient and  apt  divisions  be  made  through 
every  county  and  riding,  and  that  fit 
Justices  of  the  Peace  be  assigned  to  have 
the  special  charge  and  care  of  every  such 
division,  and  these  to  be  answerable  for 
such  defects  as  through  their  defaults  shall 
happen  therein.  And  every  such  division 
to  be  so  made  as  none  be  driven  to  travel 
above  seven  or  eight  miles,  that  then  the 
same  part  be  assigned  to  the  division  of 
the  county  next  adjoining. 

(5)  Item,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  every  such  division  be  assigned  to  as- 
semble themselves  together  onco  between 
every  general  Sessions  of  the  Peace  near 
about  the  midtime  between  each  such 
sessions,  at  some  convenient  place  within 
their  several  divisions,  to  enquire  of,  and 
see  the  due  execution  of  these  things  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

(6)  The  Statutes  of  Labourers,  the 
Statutes  concerning  Alehouses  and  Tipplers, 
the  Statutes  of  the  Assize  of  Bread  and 
Drink,  the  Statutes  concerning  Rogues  and 
Vagabonds,  the  Statutes  for  setting  of  the 
Poor  on  Work  and  to  bind  their  Children 
Prentices,  but  especially  to  bind  them  to 
husbandry  and  housewifery,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  manner  of  Recusants  as  well 
Popish  as  Sectaries,  Murderers,  Felonies, 
and  Outrages  within  that  limit.  And  to 
execute  the  Statutes  concerning  Artificers, 
matters  of  the  Peace,  and  all  other  things 
within  their  several  divisions  as  aforesaid, 
appertaining  to  their  office  to  deal  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  thereupon  to  take 
such  course  that  the  same  be  dealt  in  and 
reformed  according  to  the  law.  But 
especially  such  as  keep  alehouses  without 


licence  may  there  be  examined  and  pre- 
sently punished  according  to  the  law.  And 
that  such  as  having  licence  do  abuse  the 
same,  or  not  observe  these  articles,  be  put 
down  and  proceeded  with  upon  their  recog- 
nisance and  such  like. 

(7)  Item,  that  the  Constable  of  the 
Hundred  and  Wapentake  and  Petty  Con- 
stables and  other  inferior  officers,  touching 
matters  of  justice,  inhabiting  within  any 
the  limits  aforesaid,  be  at  the  said  assem- 
blies, to  deliver  their  knowledges  touching 
the  premisses.  And  by  warrant  from  tbe 
justices  of  that  division  to  bring  to  the 
assemblies  such  as  offend  in  remissness  or 
otherwise  touching  rogues  and  idlers,  or  in 
keeping  of  tippling  houses  without  lawful 
licence,  or  which  do  not  observe  the  articles 
and  orders  prescribed  unto  them. 

(S)  Item,  that  they  appoint  a  clerk  t<o 
keep  notes  of  their  proceedings  at  these  as- 
semblies. 

(9)  Item,  that  the  same  clerk  and  con- 
stables of  the  Hundreds  inhabiting  within 
every  such  limit  certify  the  Justices  of 
Assize  at  every  assizes  upon  their  oaths 
what  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  absent 
from  any  such  assemblies,  that  the  cause 
may  be  examined  and  if  need  be  certified 
as  aforesaid. 

(10)  Item,  that  at  those  assemblies  they 
punish  by  the  good  behaviour  such  as  be 
common  drunkards,  and  all  common 
haunters  of  alehouses,  and  that  they  also 
take  order  that  all  idlers  be  dealt  with  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws,  and  that 
also  at  those  assemblies  they  examine  the 
negligences,  disorders,  and  misbehaviours 
of  constables,  petty  constables,  and  other 
inferior  ministers,  and  thereupon  to  take 
order  for  proceeding  against  them  for  the 
same  according  to  the  laws. 

(11)  Item,  that  the  Justices  of  Assizes 
do  at  every  assizes  inform  themselves  as 
well  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Constables  . 
of  the  Hundred,  as  otherwise,  what  service 
have  been  performed  bv  every  Justice  of 
the  Peace  since  the  assizes  last  before  in 
apprehending  of  murderers,  robbers,  and 
thieves,  in  punishment  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  in  suppressing  and  putting  down 

of  alehouses  and  tippling-housee,  and  in 
punishing  such  other  offences  and  disorders 
wherewith  the  country  is  most  infected, 
and  who  hath  been  negligent  in  doing  their 
dstfes  therein,  and  to  make  relation  thereof 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  Lordship 
thereupon  to  make  it  known  to  His 
Majesty  and  his  Council  aforesaid. 
T.  Ellesmrre,  Cane.      Sausburt. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

H.  Northampton. 
E.  WoTTOir. 

AflHXBY. 

T.  Dorset. 
E.  Worcester. 


£.  Bruce. 
Lenox. 
Devonshire. 
W.  Knoluts. 
J.  Harbert. 
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This  letter  gives  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  well-known  desire  of 
James    that     country    gentlemen 
should  live  at  home   and  attend 
to    county  business.    We  are    re- 
minded of  the  *  good  thing'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  to  the  effect 
that  a  country  gentleman  in  London 
-was  like  a  ship  at  sea,  which  looked 
very  small,  but  in  his  own  county 
lie  was  like  a  ship  in  a  river,  whicn 
looked  exceedingly  big. 

These  orders  lay  down    pretty 
plainly    the    'whole    duty'    of    a 
justice,  and  point  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sharp  system  of  discipline 
in  enforcing  its  performance.    That 
system  could    hardly    have    been 
maintained,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the    practice  of 
succeeding  generations  has  not  erred 
in  the  opposite  direction.     Among 
the    points     prescribed,     the   dis- 
covery of   'recusants'   soon  after 
assumed  the  first  place.     The  Gun- 
powder Plot  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.     But,  for  the 
present,  the  regulation  of  alehouses 
and  'typlers'   appeared  the  most 
pressing  question,   as  it  still  does 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years.      The  orders  were 
accompanied    by  a  list  of  articles 
which  all  persons  licensed  to  keep 
*  typling-houses '  were  to  be  bound 
to  observe.  No  children  or  servants 
were  to  be  allowed  to  tipple  at  all. 
No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  tipple 
above  one  hour  in  any   one  day. 
No  tippling  was    allowed   during 
the  time  of  'sermons  or  service/ 
nor  at  any  time  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night.    No  'carding,'  dicing,  or 
drunkenness  was  to  be  permitted. 
Brewers  were  to  sell  '  the  best'  at 
6s.  the  barrel,  and '  the  small'  at  4*. 
Alehouse-keepers  were  to  sell  the  best 
at  3d.  per  gallon,  and  the  worst  at 
2d,  the  gallon.      The  number  of 
such  houses  was  to  be  '  as  few  as 
may  be,'  and  certificates    of  the 
number  in  each  division  were  to 
be   produced    to    the   Judges   of 
Assize.     No  brewer  or  alehouse- 


keeper  was  to  be  a  'retayner*  to 
any  justice. 

Even  before  this,  at  Easter  1604, 
the  justices  of  Devon  had  adopted 
stringent  measures  for  '  abridging ' 
alehouses,  which  they  declared  were 
the  'nursery  of  lawless  persons.' 
All  unlicensed  or  ill-ordered  houses 
were  to  be  forthwith  suppressed, 
and  no  more  to  be  licensed  'than 
are  of  necessity ; '  for  the  use  of 
unlawful  games  there,  '  and  the 
abuse  of  God's  good  creatures  by 
quaffing,  drinking,  and  gluttony,  is 
found  by  lamentable  experience  to 
be  the  cause  of  manifold  dangerous 
effects.'  We  find  many  instances 
of  such  houses  being  '  suppressed,' 
and  sometimes  the  reasons  are 
given  at  length,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  Liswell,  who  kept  an  alehouse 
in  the  parish  of  St  Budeaux,  in  the 
high  road  leading  from  Plymouth 
to  Tavistock.  His  house  is  declared 
to  have  been  'the  receptacle  of 
many  lewd  and  wicked  persons ; ' 
some  convicted  for  murders,  others 
for  robberies,  and  many  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  other  lewd  people, 
suspected  of  sundry  misdemeanours, 
had  been  harboured  and  had  relief 
there.  Readers  of  Westward  Ho  may 
remember  the  '  Rogues'  Harbour ' 
Inn,  on  the  road  between  Plymouth 
and  Lidford,  where  Salvation  Yeo 
slew  the  King  of  the  Gubbings. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  we 
find  mention  made  of  a  name  that 
has  passed  into  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  mo- 
nopolies. Three  persons  were 
complained  of  for  selling  ale  at 
Newton  Abbott,  under  pretence  of 
a  licence  from  Sir  Giles  Mompesson. 

Cakes  and  ale  were  evidently 
obnoxious  to  the  virtue  of  the 
authorities.  An  order  of  Easter 
1607  declares  that  church  ales, 
parish  ales,  young  men's  ales, 
clerks'  ales,  sextons'  ales,  and  all 
revels,  are  to  be  utterly  suppressed. 
Yet  we  find  as  late  as  1622  that 
the  war  against  them  was  still  being 
carried  on. 
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'  In  June  1608  we  have  a  letter 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  en- 
closing new  and  stricter  orders  for 
the  regulation  and  licensing  of  ale- 
houses. The  letter  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  explanation  of  a 
misunderstanding  arising  from  a 
passage  in  a  former  letter.  His 
Majesty  had  said  that  the  disorders 
of  such  houses  arose  from  the 
negligence  of  'inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate ministers/  which  had  been 
interpreted  as  intended  to  convey  a 
general  imputation  upon  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  Lords  declare  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  they  are 
ever  ready  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty  'the  effects  and  frnits  of 
the  service  of  many  worthy  gentle- 
men that  bear  that  office/  But 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
horting them  to  use  great  care  and 
diligence  in  the  execution  of  his 
Majesty's  directions,  ( as  is  answer- 
able to  the  trust  reposed  in  you.' 

Appended  to  the  new  orders  is  a 
list  of  parishes,  hamlets,  and  places 
in  Middlesex  in  which  the  ale- 
house-keepers are  to  pay  the  same 
sums  as  are  paid  in  cities,  towns 
corporate,  and  market  towns.  This 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  'Metropolitan 
district'  of  that  age.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  it  included 
such  rural  localities  as  Chancery 
Lane,  High  Holborn,  and  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  'Shordich,  Hockston, 
Finneburie,  and  Islington.' 

In  July  1608  there  were  special 
orders  made  for  alehouse-keepers 
in  Devon.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  general  order  we 
notice  that  they  were  prohibited 
from  dressing  or  uttering  any  flesh 
to  be  eaten  in  Lent  or  upon  any  day 
forbidden  by  the  laws,  except  for 
persons  lawfully  licensed  to  eat  the 
same.  Also  that  they  were  not  to 
receive  into  their  houses  any  persons 
suffering  from  any  horrible  or  in- 
fectious disease,  and  that  they  were 
to  inform  the  constables  of  any 
strange  or  suspicious  person  that 


came  to  lodge  with  themu  Bnf 
they  were  bound  to '  lodge,  harbour, 
entertain,  and  utter  their  victual 
and  drink  for  reasonable  money  to 
all  wayfaring  people  that  shall 
require  the  same.* 

It  is  more  interesting  to   trace 
the  administration  of  the  law    in 
matters  of  religion.   In  the  summer 
circuit  of  1606,   the  judges   were 
directed  to  cause  complete  lists  to 
be  made  of  all  freeholders,  to  obtain 
from  the  gaolers  a  return  of  all  fees 
that    they  received,    to    take     an 
account  of  the  justices  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  finally  to  cause  all 
constables  to  be    bound    over   to 
inform  and  give  evidence  against 
the  (  recusants '  in  their  districts. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
period    of   renewed     diligence    in 
enquiring  after  these  unfortunate 
objects  of  suspicion,  a  business  in 
which  the  local    authorities   may 
sometimes   have  been    more  keen 
than    the    imperial    Government. 
Already,  at  the  Easter  Sessions  of 
1605,  a  warrant  had  been  issued  to 
search  the  houses  of  George  Eve- 
leigh  and    Thomas   Babington,  of 
Ottery   St.   Mary,   'upon  credible 
information  of  great  resort  made  to 
them    in   the  night    season    and 
other  unlawful  times  of  Recusants, 
Papists,    and     other    persons    ill- 
affected  to  his  Majesty.'    Some  also 
of  those  that  repaired  thither  were 
suspected   of  being  either  *  Semy- 
naries,  Jesuites,  or  massing  Priests, 
and  to  bringe  with  them  Popishe 
bookes,  vestments,  and  other  un- 
lawful reliques.'     One  would  like 
to  know  something  more  of  this 
Babington,   and    whether    he    has 
anything  to  do  with  the  conspirator 
of  1586.     Walter  Yonge  mentions 
in  the  same  year  that  the  judges 
were  to  try  Abbington    and    two 
seminaries  taken  in  his  house,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  same  individual,  though  it 
is   curious  that  in  Worcestershire 
Thomas  Habingto*  was  suspected 
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of  complicity  in  the  Gonpowder 
Plot,  and  his  daughter  was  believed 
to  be  the  writer  of  the  famous  anony- 
mous letter  that  revealed  it. 

In  the  next  calendar  we  find  the 
names  of  Thomas  and  Agnes 
Babington  as  recusants — the  latter 
admitted  to  bail.  Thomas  seems 
to  have  been  remanded  from  time 
to  time, — the  usual  way  of  breaking 
down  the  spirits  in  such  cases.  In 
another  calendar  we  find  him  con- 
victed of  recusancy,  and  sentenced 
*  to  confer  with  Mr.  Doctor  Hutchin- 
son, and  if  he  do  not  conform 
himself  to  be  committed,'  probably 
for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the 
same  time  thirteen  other  persons 
were  sentenced  to  remain  in  gaol 
for  recusancy,  and  twelve  of  them 
were  *to  confer  with  Mr.  Doctor 
Hutchinson,'  which  the  judges 
evidently  thought  added  a  new 
terror  to  the  sufferings  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Gaol  chaplains  were  not  invented 
at  this  period.  Dr.  Hutchinson  was 
a  magistrate.  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  did  his  spiriting 
after  the  manner  of  the  gentleman 
who  held  the  post  of  chaplain  to 
the  prison  at  Exeter  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  There  is 
a  story  that  one  of  his  flock  once 
asked  to  be  allowed  the  consolation 
of  a  visit  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  The  chaplain  sent  for  the 
culprit,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
'Miserable  wretch,  do  you  think 
Father  Whatshisname  can  save 
you  ?  Why,  it's  as  much  as  I  can 
do  myself!' 

On  another  occasion  we  find  a 
person  convicted  of  recusancy 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  by  him- 
self, and  not  to  have  access  to  any 
others  of  the  recusants,  and  we 
shall  probably  not  be  doing  him  an 
injustice  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  '  seminary  priests.' 
In  1610  we  find  that  Robert 
Venner,  being  committed  to  prison, 
confessed  that    he  was  one.     At 
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Michaelmas  1606  we  have  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  not  attended  their 
parish  church  for  two  months 
presented  by  the  constables,  who 
were  entitled  to  a  reward  of  40s. 
for  every  person  they  convicted  of 
recusancy,  according  to  the  violent 
Act  of  3rd  James,  cap.  4,  passed  in 
vengeance  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume 
is  a  list  of  thirty-four  recusants 
compiled  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
It  is  noticeable  how  many  of  these 
are  women.  There  are  four  of  the 
name  of  Fursdon  alone.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  female  sex 
were  more  prone  to  cling  to  the 
ancient  religion,  and  many  husbands 
had  to  pay  heavily  for  their  wives' 
recusancy.  A  letter  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh from  Richard  Topclyff, '  a  dis- 
coverer and  taker  up  of  Popish 
seminaries,'  in  1590,  declared  that 
the  women  were  worse  than  the 
men  in  harbouring  and  relieving 
priests  and  traitors,  and  in  readiness 
to  assist  foreign  invasion.  '  Of 
these  patronesses  of  priests  it  is  in- 
credible how  great  a  number  there 
lurketh  in  and  about  London.'' 
Walter  Yonge  has  a  story  of  a*, 
priest  being  arrested  by  a  pur- 
suivant at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fleaiy 
near  Lyme  Regis.  Mrs.  Flear  gave 
the  pursuivant  a  hundred  <angeletts' 
to  let  him  escape.  The  officer  took 
the  money,  but  carried  off  the 
priest  as  well. 

In  the  calendars  after  this  time- 
there  are  many  instances  of  persons- 
imprisoned  for  prcemunire.  This,, 
of  course,  generally  meant  refusing: 
the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by 
the  statute  I  have  already  quoted, 
and  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the 
Pope.  It  became  the  test  of  loyalty 
as  well  as  of  religion,  and  seems  to 
have  been  tendered  with  much  im- 
partiality to  any  who  had  given 
cause  for  suspicion  by  absence  from 
church  or  otherwise.  We  find 
many  certificates  of  magistrates 
and  members  of  '  county  families  * 
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having  taken  the  oath  either  in  open 
court  or  before  two  justices.  At 
Michaelmas  1610,  there  is  a  list  of 
such,  with  their  signatures,  and  soon 
after  a  certificate  that  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Courtenay  had  taken  the 
oath,  and  another  respecting  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges.  A  warrant 
was  issued  for  Sir  William  Kirk- 
ham,  John  Gifford  of  Halsberry, 
Amias  Chichester,  and  John  Coflyn, 
and  all  such  others  as  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  could  call  to  mind  *  that 
do  not  usually  use  the  Church  and 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to 
His  Majesty's  laws/  requiring  them 
-to  appear  at  the  Castle  of  Exeter  at 
the  next  sessions,  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  At  Epiphany  similar 
orders  are  given  respecting  Lady 
Kirkham,  wife  of  Sir  William,  Mrs. 
Carew  of  Haccombe,  and  'Mrs. 
Joan  Cruse  of  Cruse  Morchard' 
(Cruwys  of  Cruwys  Morchard),  a 
family  which  is  said  to  have  held 
their  land  from  Saxon,  if  not  from 
British,  times.  The  proceedings 
seem  to  have  been  deferred  from 
time  to  time,  for  in  16 13  we  find 
'Mrs.  Joan  Cruse'  actually  com- 
mitted to  prison,  not  having  taken 
the  oath  when  ordered  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  Sir  W.  and  Lady 
Kirkham  were  indicted  in  161 2  for 
recusancy,  and  Sir  William  and 
Giles  Kirkham  (probably  his 
brother)  then  took  the  necessary 
oath,  but  were  bound  over  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  On  another  occa- 
sion they  were  bound  again,  perhaps 
on  Lady  Kirkham  *s  account.  She 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  taken 
the  oath,  and  was  evidently  very 
much  the  reverse  of  a  Protestant. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  discover  who 
this  lady  was.  She  belonged  to 
an  old  Soman  Catholic  family  in 
Hampshire,  who  have  had  fame 
thrust  upon  them  in  our  time. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Tichborne. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  her 
father  was  that  Chidiock  Titch- 
bourne  who  was  executed  for  his 


participation  in  Babington's  con- 
spiracy. He  left  an  only  child,  a 
daughter. 

Among  the  State  Papers  of  the 
reign  of  James  are  several  relating 
to    these    Devonshire    recusants. 
There  are  grants  made  to  indivi- 
duals of  'the  benefits  of  the  recu- 
sancy*   of    Amias    and    Gertrude 
Chichester  of  Arlington,  of  John 
Coffin,   and  of    'John    Jefford     of 
Halsbury.'     In  October   1614,  the 
Earl  of  Bath  writes  to  the  Council 
that,  on  arrival  of  orders  for  dis- 
arming    recusants,     Sir    William 
Courtenay,  a  deputy-lieutenant  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  tendered  his 
resignation,  confessing  that  his  lady 
was  a  recusant,  and  that  he  never 
received  the  Communion,  though 
he  had  taken   the   oath    of  alle- 
giance. 

In  December  1609,  the  sheriff  and 
justices  received  a  letter  from  the 
Council  admonishing  them  as  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Though  containing  some  expressions 
of  regard  and  confidence,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  anything 
less  than  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
1  wigging,'  interspersed  with  moral 
reflections,  after  the  usual  style  of 
the  period.  The  lords  begin  by 
reminding  the  justices  how  large  a 
portion  of  power  and  government  is 
left  to  their  care,  not  only  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  established, 
but  also '  concerning  the  observance 
of  other  extraordinary  directions 
derived  from  the  prerogative  power 
of  His  Majesty  by  proclamation, 
letters,  and  commissions,  or  from  us 
of  his  Council  by  orders  and  letters 
in  his  name.'  They  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  their  correspond- 
ents, that  'our  long  experience  in 
deliberation  and  despatch  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  causes 
that  concern  the  State  and  Com- 
monwealth, hath  made  us  better  able 
to  discern  and  judge  in  many  things 
what  course  may  be  most  likely 
to  give  expedition  in  such  things 
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as  do  depend  upon  the  diligence  and 
discretion  of  subordinate  ministers, 
than  those  that  live  more  remote 
from  the  higher  seats  of  government 
under  his  Majesty,  from  whom  all 
authority  is  derived.'  Having  thus 
reminded  the  justices  of  their  rela- 
tive places,  they  proceed  to  intimate 
that  in  divers  orders  and  ordinances 
there  is  '  a  want  of  good  correspond- 
ence between  direction  and  execu- 
tion.9 Though  they  are  willing  to 
admit  that  there  are  many  excellent 
people  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  they  find  that  *  the  rule  sel- 
dom faileth  which  common  experi- 
ence hath  made  so  certain,  that  those 
duties  which  concern  all  men  are 
neglected  of  every  man.'  They 
complain  that  matters  relating  to 
the  public  service  are  often  carried 
so  confusedly  or  executed  so  re- 
missly as  the  vulgar  sort  of  people 
will  in  time  get  a  custom  of  dis- 
obedience. They  complain  that 
many  directions  are  passed  over 
from  one  to  another  without  that 
respect  which  belongs  to  matters 
resolved  upon  by  his  Majesty.  They 
therefore  recommend  them  to  elect 
three  or  four  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber to  execute  the  directions  received 
from  the  Government,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  all  such  matters.  They  declare 
that  their  intention  in  taking  this 
oonrse  'cannot  be  ill  interpreted  of 
any  but  those  that  can  interpret 
nothing  well.'  They  reflect  that 
people  who  undertake  public  ser- 
vices must  often  meet  with  hard 
and  dubious  constructions  of  such 
as  are  not  moved  with  the  same 
seal  and  conscience  that  other  men 
are.  And  they  speak  of  those  *  who 
make  it  a  conscience  to  possess 
public  places,  and  attend  only  pri- 
vate things. '  They  commend  speci- 
ally to  the  justices  the  choice  of 
*  fit  and  serviceable  persons '  to  be 
constables.  And,  reverting  to  their 
moralising  mood,  they  speak  of  the 
care  they  nave  that  the  ship  of  this 


Commonwealth,  which  hath  so 
judicial  and  royal  a  master  to  steer 
it,  may  be  carefully  sailed  by  those 
that  have  the  charge  under  him  of 
all  sorts.  They  then  admonish 
the  sheriff  with  some  severity  for 
not  returning  *  honest  and  sufficient 
juries,'  and  for  the  partiality  and 
corruption  shown  in  the  execution 
of  his  Majesty's  process.  The  only 
excuse  they  can  imagine  for  the 
sheriffs  is  the  ill  choice  of  the  under- 
sheriffs,  whereof  there  are  so  many 
that  are  'bred  in  nothing  but  in 
craft,  extortion,  and  corruption.' 
They  speak  of  great  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  sheriff  in  not  dis- 
tributing his  Majesty's  proclama- 
tions and  ordinances,  '  which  pass 
not  lightly  from  the  king  or  State, 
but  upon  mature  and  advised  de- 
liberation.' 

9  It  seems  clear  that  the  chief 
object  of  this  letter  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  King,  and  en- 
hance the  authority  of  proclama- 
tions issued  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative. The  Justices  replied  by 
appointing  six  of  their  number 
*  for  the  execution  and  despatch  of 
such  directions  as  shall  be  received 
concerning  his  Majesty's  service.' 
It  may  be  that  this  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practice  of 
electing  regular  Chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  I  do  not  find 
at  this  time  any  mention  of  a 
chairman,  but  soon  afterwards  there 
was  an  order  made  that  the  Justices 
at  every  Sessions  should  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  give  the 
charge  at  the  next  sessions. 

At  the  Lent  Assizes  of  1612 
was  expressly  ordered  by  the  Judges 
that  the  justices  in  each  division 
should  meet  at  least  once  between 
every  sessions,  and  once  before 
every  assizes,  not  only  for  ordinary 
business,  'but  most  principally  to 
take  course  that  the  statute  made 
in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, for  forfeiting  1*.  for  not  re- 
pairing every  Sunday  or  helyday 
ll  a 
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to  some  church  or  chapel  to  hear 
Divine  service,  be  duly  and  with 
great  care  put  in  execution.'  In 
1 6 13  still  stricter  orders  were  made. 
The  Clerk  of  Assize  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  were  to  compare 
their  records  with  the  presentment 
of  the  Ordinary,  and  to  draw  up 
4  a  perfect  note'  of  the  surnames, 
Christian  names,  dwellings,  and 
conditions  of  every  party  who  had 
.been  convicted  of  recusancy.  They 
were  to  enquire  and  inform  the 
Court  whether  the  wives  and 
children  of  such  recusants,  their 
guests,  servants,  and  tenants,  duly 
resorted  to  church.  Also  whether 
any  recusants  had  conformed  them- 
selves, and  when,  and  how ;  and  if 
so,  whether  they  received  the  Sa- 
crament. Also  whether  recusants 
were  confined  to  a  limit  of  five 
miles  from  their  houses,  and  so 
certified  by  the  minister,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Also  whether  any  had  refused  to 
abjure,  '  or  abjured  and  not  gone, 
or  gone  and  returned.'  Also 
whether  the  constables  and  church- 
wardens had  omitted  to  present 
any  recusants.  Also  *  whether  any 
be  carrier  from  recusant  to  recu- 
sant, or  be  holden  dangerous  in 
corrupting  others.'  Also  whether 
persons  refusing  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance had  been  committed.  And 
lastly,  *  what  Jesuits  or  priests  doe 
harbour,  lurke,  or  runne  to  and  fro 
in  the  country,  and  who  receive 
them.' 

In  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions an  order  was  made  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  to  inform 
the  justices  of  the  name  of  every 
recusant  in  their  neighbourhood. 
And  the  justices  were  thereupon 
to  call  before  them  the  ( parson, 
vicar,  or  curate,'  and  examine  him 
as  to  whether  the  recusants  ever 
came  to  church,  or  received  the 
Sacrament,  and,  in  case  of  default, 
to  bind  such  recusants  over  to 
appear  at  the  assizes. 


A  similar  series  of  minute  ques- 
tions, to  be  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Judges  of  Assize, 
was  issued  respecting  the  laws  and 
orders  for  the  poor,  for  alehouses, 
and  for  rogues.  But  enough  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  to  prove 
the  prying  and  inquisitorial  cha- 
racter of  the  system  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish.  On  some 
occasions  the  justices  remonstrated. 
In  1622  they  resolved  to  acquaint 
the  judges  with  the  grievance  felt 
by  reason  of  the  constables'  pre- 
sentments being  made  to  the  assizes, 
and  to  desire  that  the  presentments 
might  be  transferred  to  them  (the 
justices)  as  formerly.  We  find 
repeated  orders  made  by  the  judges 
in  local  matters,  signed  generally 
by  Sir  H.  Montague,  who  succeeded 
Sir  E.  Coke  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfield,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
name  of  the  latter,  a  great  man  in 
his  day,  was  merged  in  that  of 
Cary.  His  daughter  and  heiress 
married  Lord  Falkland,  and  became 
the  mother  of  the  Falkland  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  name  is  now  kept 
alive  only  by  Tanfield  Court  in  the 
Temple. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Council 
quoted  in  a  previous  page  there  is 
mention  made  of  the  corruption 
and  extortion  of  the  under 
sheriffs.  These  practices  were 
certainly  not  limited  to  personages 
of  their  rank.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  offence  which  re- 
flects eternal  disgrace  on  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  held  the 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor,  was  very 
common  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
These  volumes  contain  plenty  of 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
corruption  had  permeated  through 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  officials, 
We  find  charges  of  extortion  pre- 
ferred, and  proved,  against  con- 
stables,  rate  collectors,  bailiffs, 
'clerks  of  the  market,'  and  other 
similar  persons.    We  are  reminded 
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of  Bardolph  taking  money  from 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf,  to  free  them 
from  the  obligation  of  serving  the 
King  under  Sir  John  Falstaff.  That 
valiant  knight,  to  use  his  own 
-words,  'misused  the  King's  press 
damnably.'  He  had  got  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  pounds  in  exchange 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers. 
The  clerks  and  deputy  treasurers 
cheated  the  'maimed  souldiers'  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  pensions, 
*  dishonouring  the  country,  and 
injuring  a  great  number  of  poor 
men,  whose  wants  were  meet  to 
be  relieved.'  In  October  1604,  the 
justices  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chief 
Justice  respecting  an  'apparator,' 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  four 
cases  of  extortion,  and  complained 
of  for  many  others.  '  Of  this  kinde 
of  offenders  manie  complaints  are 
made,  but  of  none  so  much  as  of 
this  Collacott,  and  we  doe  finde  yt 
verie  meete  to  make  some  example 
therein,  which  we  humbly  recom- 
mend to  your  lordship's  favour  and 
good  helpe.' 

It  may  be  that  these  offences  had 
been  restrained  in  the  previous 
reign  by  the  strong  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cecil.  It  may  be  that  the 
growing  spirit  of  liberty  made  men 
bolder  in  unmasking  the  misdeeds 
of  official  personages.  The  history 
of  more  than  one  nation  makes  it 
certain  that  the  existence,  or  the 
exposure,  of  such  scandals,  is  the 
surest  symptom  of  coming  revo- 
lution. 

Many  curious  offences  and  sen- 
tences may  be  picked  out  of  these 
Tolumes.  Sometimes  we  find  per- 
sons sentenced  '  premi  ad  mortem,' 
the  old  penalty  for  refusing  to 
plead.  Four  men  were  committed 
to  prison  for  a  year  for  baptizing  a 
mare.  In  another  place  we  have  a 
similar  offence  described  at  length. 
Michael  Jeffrye  was  bound  over, 
one  surety  in  200Z.,  and  one  in  100Z., 
for  naming  a  'dogge'  John,  and 
sprinkling  of  water  upon  him,  and 


pigning  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  saying  that  it  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  A  *  parson'  was  charged 
with  being  privy  to  making  a 
child  drunk  in  the  church.  An- 
other was  accused  of  exchanging  a 
good  bande  (bond  ?)  and  delivering 
a  counterfeit  bande.  Some  of  the 
clergy  were  brought  into  collision 
with  the  magistrates  by  claiming 
the  old  privileges  and  exemptions 
of  the  pre-reformation  era.  One 
Nicholas  Gill  seems  to  have  been  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  almost  pro- 
fane audacity.  He  was  committed 
to  gaol  *  for  that  he,  being  taxed 
according  to  the  law  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Brent, 
where  he  is  parson,  refuseth  to  pay, 
and  being  distrained  for  the  same, 
he  arrested  such  as  took  the  distress, 
and  used  divers  very  great  and 
con  tempt  no  08  speeches  of  this 
whole  bench,  teannynge  yt  an  ale- 
henche,  refusinge  to  com  to  the 
benche  beinge  sent  for,  with  divers 
contumelious  words  of  contempt 
and  reproach,  besides  maney  other 
mysdemeanors.'  Roger  Richards, 
parson  of  Cotley,  seems  to  have 
been  a  similar  character.  He  was 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  *  lewd,  tur- 
bulent, and  unquiet  courses,'  but 
sentence  was  deferred  upon  the 
motion  of  the  'right  reverend 
father  Lord  Bishopp.' 

We  only  find  one  instance  of  that 
admirable  punishment  caching,  after- 
wards corrupted  into  *  ducking.' 
From  the  elaborate  way  in  which 
the  sentence  is  set  forth,  and  the 
locus  pamitentice  that  is  left  for  the 
offender,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  rare  at  this  time,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  survived  even 
into  the  present  century.  Arch, 
bishop  Trench  in  one  of  his  books 
laments  the  disuse  of  the  old  female 
termination  ster,  of  which  '  spinster ' 
is  the  only  remaining  example. 
He  does  not  mention  seolster, 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the 
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word  stiold  being  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  females.  Our  ancestors 
were  wise  enough,  or  gallant  enough, 
to  admit  that  a  scold,  like  an  old 
woman,  might  sometimes  be  of  the 
male  sex.  By  the  entry  in  the 
Sessions  Book,  it  appears  that 
Agnes  Pringe  was  indicted  for  a 
Skolster.  The  hearing  of  the  case 
was  referred  to  three  justices,  who 
reported  that,  having  heard  her, 
her  accusers,  and  sundry  witnesses 
concerning  the  unruliness  of  her 
tongue,  they  had  directed  the  con- 
stable to  oucke  her,  except  she  should 
demean  herself  more  modestly 
among  her  neighbours  than  hereto* 
fore.  The  Court  'well  approved' 
of  the  order,  and  resolved  that  if 
the  said  Agnes  Pringe  was  ever 
again  found  to  offend  in  a  similar 
manner,  she  should  be  punished  by 
being  set  upon  the  '  cucking-stool.' 

The  ceremony  in  question  is  de- 
scribed with  great  gusto  by  Hudi- 
bras: 

There  is  a  lesser  profanation, 

Like  that  the  Bomans  called  ovation ; 

For,  as  ovation  wag  allowed 

For  conquest  purchased  without  blood, 

So  men  decree  these  lesser  shows 

For  victory  Rotten  without  blowB, 

By  dint  of  sharp  hard  words,  which  some 

Give  battle  with,  and  overcome ; 

These,  mounted  in  a  chair  curule, 

Which  moderns  call  a  cucking-stool, 

March  proudly  to  the  river's  side, 

And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride, 

Like  dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  said 

The  Adriatic  sea  to  wed, 

And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those 

For  whom  the  state  decrees  these  shows. 

We  notice  a  somewhat  involved 
sentence  passed  at  the  assizes  in 
1603.  Two  men  were  to  remain  in 
gaol  for  a  year  'unless  they  pay 
10Z.  to  their  wives  whom  they  have 
murdered/  A  relic  of  the  system 
of  penance  appears  in  the  frequent 
orders  that  offenders  are  to  come 
into  the  church  and  confess  their 
faults  publicly  at  the  time  of  morn- 
ing prayer,  and  ask  pardon  of  those 
whom  they  have  offended,  and  then 
are  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  until  the 


end  of  evening  prayer.  The  penalty 
for  drunkenness  was  fixed  even  then 
at  the  familiar  sum  of  5*.,  at  which 
it  remained  until  our  own  time,  but 
to  be  *  a  common  haunter  of  ale- 
houses'  appears  to  have  been  aa 
indictable  offence.  Some  persons 
were  fined  3*.  4cL  for  being  more 
than  one  hour  in  an  ale-house. 

Monthly,  and  sometimes  weekly, 
searches  were  made  for  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues 
were  '  dealt  with  by  marking  them 
in  the  left  shoulder  with  a  Romaine 
R.'  '  Marshals '  were  appointed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  apprehending 
such  characters,  and  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4<Z.  for  every  rogue  that  they 
caught.  Any  amateur  rogue-taker 
was  paid  3d.  a  head,  like  a  modern 
mole-catcher.  The  unfortunate 
rogues  were  treated  like  poor  Tom, 
'whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stocked,  punished,  and  im- 
prisoned.9 

John  Knight  was  ordered  to  be 
discharged  by  Mr.  Richard  Reynell 
*  when  he  hath  confessed  to  him 
who  gave  him  the  love-charm  he 
used  to  cossen  wenches  with.'  A 
warrant  was  granted  against  •  Jayne 
Bugge  '  of  Woodbury,  for  the 
practice  of  witchcraft,  enchantment, 
or  sorcery, '  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  God  and  offence  of  well  disposed 
Christians.'  The  penalty  in  such 
cases  for  the  first  offence  was  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  be  set 
in  the  pillory  once  every  quarter  for 
six  hours  in  a  fair  or  market.  For 
the  second  offence  the  punishment 
was  death. 

Arthur  Davie  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  in  chains  near  the  place 
where  he  committed  the  felony. 
but  not  in  view  of  his  father's  dol- 
ing. Philemon  Pearce  was  to  we 
whipped  once  every  day,— ifor  ™w 
many  years  does  not  appear.  Three 
men  were  to  be  'spared  of  tow 
whipping'  because  they  promised 
to  serve  the  king  as  soldiers. 
Richard  Mutter  was  committed  to 
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prison  until  two  justices  certified 
that  William  Smith  was  well  of  his 
wound. 

A  'claimant'  appears  in  those 
days  also,  and  is  somewhat  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  We  find  that 
William  Machim  had  falsely 
usurped  and  taken  upon  him  the 
name  of  Devereux,  and  untruly  af- 
firmed himself  to  be  the  son  and  heir 
of  Walter  Devereux,  Esq.,  deceased 
without  issue,  being  brother  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  Robert,  late  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  by  colour  of  this  false 
naming  of  himself  had  cozened  and 
abused  divers  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, and,  being  a  man  altogether 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  had  also 
taken  upon  him  the  profession  of 
physio,  to  the  great  hurt  and  danger 
of  the  health  and  lives  of  divers  and 
sundry  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
*  and  also  had  tempted  and  allured 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Stean- 
inges,  of  Broad  Clyst,  promising 
to  make  her  a  countess,  by  means 
of  which  doubtful  promises  she,  as 
is  supposed,  is  grown  to  be  a  lunatic' 
Further,  being  called  in  question 
for  his  lewd  life  and  ill  behaviour, 
he  *  carried  himself  in  a  most  con- 
temptuous manner.'  It  was  there- 
fore ordered  that  the  said  William 
Machim  should  be  manacled  and 
safely  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
correction  at  Honiton,  there  to  be 
.kept  at  work  and  punished  until 
further  orders.  Also  he  was  not  to 
be  permitted  to  have  any  people 
resort  unto  him  for  any  cause  of 
physic,  but  was  to  be  '  utterly  re- 
strained from  any  further  practice 
therein.'  The  claimant,  however, 
was  evidently  not  destitute  of 
friends.  He  managed  to  escape, 
and  the  gaoler  was  consequently 
fined  20Z.  for  his  neglect,  and  the 
constables  were  bound  over  to  ap- 
pear at  the' next  sessions.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find,  by  a  subsequent 
entry,  that  the  claimant  was  re- 
captured. However,  this  was  not 
the  end  of  him,  for  in  the  year  1628 


William  Machim  alias  Devereux 
Awas  again  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year,  and  to  be 
pilloried  once  in  every  quarter,  for 
deceiving  Mistress  Margaret  Cople- 
ston,  no  doubt  by  a  promise  of 
making  her  a  countess. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  piracy 
was  practised  at  this  time  by 
Englishmen  as  well  as  by  Turks. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Council 
representing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  haven  town  of  Salcombe,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  were  sorely 
oppressed  and  endangered  •  through 
the  insolence  of  sundry  dissolute 
sea-faring  men,  who  often  come  into 
the  town  in  great  numbers,  200 
armed  men  at  one  time,  and 
threaten,  when  they  are  denied 
such  things  as  they  would  have, 
that  they  will  burn  the  town.'  It 
was  represented  also  that  they  often 
foraged  and  stripped  the  country 
adjoining  of  sheep  and  other  com- 
modities, and  took  from  poor  fisher- 
men and  others  their  boats  and 
barks.  Moreover,  as  it  is  some- 
what inaccurately  expressed,  they 
*  murdered  each  other,  and  buried 
them  in  the  sands  by  night,'  and 
committed  daily  sundry  other  out- 
rages. The  authorities  of  the  county 
felt  quite  unable  to  suppress  them, 
as  they  could  always  take  refuge 
in  their  ships  lying  off  the  harbour. 
The  justices  therefore  called  upon 
the  Council  to  send  down  his 
Majesty's  forces  to  subdue  them. 
They  give  the  names  of  some  cap- 
tains or  chieftains  among  the  pirates. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  their  ad- 
vice was  taken,  for  we  afterwards 
find  a  charge  of  61.  for  conducting 
(pyratts'  to  gaol  from  Salcombe. 
It  may  also  be  inferred  that  the 
pirates  showed  fight,  for  there  was 
a  payment  made  to  the  surgeon  for 
curing  them.  But  the  fair  harbour 
of  Salcombe  still  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  haunt  of  such  characters. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  .as  we 
learn    from    Walter    Yonge,    Sir 
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William  Courtenay's  castellated 
mansion  of  II  ton,  near  Salcombe,  was, 
robbed,  and  much  of  his  plate  and 
household  stuff  was  carried  away. 
'It  was  done  by  certain  pirates 
t  which  came  up  in  boats  from  Sal- 
combe, and  fled  the  same  way  they 
came,  without  apprehension.' 

The  laws  against  poaching  were, 
as  we  might  expect,  pretty  strictly 
enforced.  Salmon  were  protected 
as  well  as  game,  and  nets  and  en- 
gines  were  frequently  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  Weirs  were  pulled 
down  on  the  Teign  and  the  Dart. 
The  use  of  nets  for  taking  game 
was  also  prohibited,  and  persons 
were  sent  to  prison  for  using  cross- 
bows and  'birding  pieces,'  or  for 
'  shooting  to  house-doves  with  hail- 
schotte  in  hand-gunne,'  which  dan- 
gerous implements  were  becoming 
common.  Many  licences  for  the  use  of 
these  weapons  are  entered  at  length 
in  the  books,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  allowable  to  quote  a  specimen  : 

A  licence  ia  granted  in  open  court  to 
Thomas  Algar,  of  Plympton,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  yeoman,  servant  and  falconer  to 
Sir  William  Strode,  knight,  to  shoot  in 
hand-gun  and  birding-piece  with  hail-shot 
at  any  Crow,  Chough,  Fie,  Rook,  Ringdove, 
Jay,  or  smaller  birds,  for  hawk's  meat  only, 
according  to  the  Statute  in  that  case  pro- 
Tided. 

And  the  licensee  had  to  enter  into 
recognizances  of  20I.  that  he  would 
not  shoot  at  any  fowl  or  game  at 
which  shooting  is  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  nor  within  six  hundred  paces 
of  any  ( hernerie,'  nor  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  any  pigeon-house,  nor 
within  any  park,  forest,  or  chase 
of  which  he  or  his  master  was  not 
owner,  keeper,  or  governor.  Con- 
stables  were  compelled  to  make  fre- 
quent searches  for  guns,  cross-bows, 
and  'other  engines,'  and  were  them- 
selves sometimes  bound  over  to 
answer  for  their  neglect  in  these 
matters. 

If  the  country  was  tolerably  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  it  was  by  no  means 


exempt  from  fire,  pestilence,  and 
famine.      Many  applications  were 
made  to  Quarter  Sessions  on  behalf 
of  towns  and  villages  that  had  been 
partially  burnt.     Tiverton,  for  ex- 
ample, was  again  almost  destroyed 
by  fire  in  16 12.    A  collection  was 
ordered  to  be  made  throughout  the 
county,  and    a  hundred  houseless 
poor  were  quartered  on  each  of  the 
three  divisions.     A  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  granted   to  it  in 
16 1 5,   •  the  town  having  been  twice 
consumed  by  fire,   to  the  loss  of 
350,000/.    (?),  through  the  negli- 
gence of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
for    want  of    government.'      Other 
places  required  relief  on  account  of 
the  plague.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  there  was  an  outbreak  in 
Exeter,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.     In    London    more    than 
30,000  persons  are  said  to   have 
died  of  it,  and  the  justices  of  Devon 
actually  put    the    metropolis  into 
quarantine,  and  prohibited  carriers 
from  going  there  during  the  sick- 
ness.    On  other  occasions  we  hear 
of    the   prevalence    of  plague    at 
Otterton,  Tormoham,    Kingswear, 
Axminster,  and  other  places,  and 
of  special  rates  made  for  their  relief. 
*  Pest-houses '  and  '  Lazar-houses ' 
were  provided  at  certain  spots.    In 
1624-5  there  was  a  terrible  out- 
break in  Exeter,   and   the  city  is 
said  to  have  been  left  almost  des- 
titute of  inhabitants.     The  newly- 
elected  mayor  refused   the  office, 
and  retired  into  the  country,  but 
was  compelled  to  serve  by  a  special 
order  from  the  king.     The  county 
justices  held  their  sessions  at  Credi- 
ton,  and  ordered  that  any  persons 
who  went  into  Exeter,  or  any  other 
infected  place,  or  into  the  company 
of   any  person  comiug  from  such 
places,  should  be  shut  up  in  their 
houses  for  the  space  of  one  month. 
The  rise  in   prices,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  produced  much 
distress,    which    in    unfavourable 
seasons  amounted  to  actual  famine. 
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Such  a  season  occurred  in  1608. 
Orders  were  issued  that  '  such  as 
be  corn-sellers  do  bring  the  same 
to  the  markets  upon  the  market- 
days,  there  to  be  sold.'  The  justices 
were  to  take  special  care  that  there 
might  be  no  ingrowing,  and  that  the 
poor  should  be  first  served.  The  al- 
lowance for  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol 
was  increased.  It  is  stated  that  their 
number  was  very  great  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dearth  of  all  things, 
and  the  money  allowed  for  them 
was  so  little  4  that  divers  of  them 
of  late  have  perished  through  want.' 
It  would  appear  that  no  allowance 
was  made  to  a  prisoner  until  it  was 
proved  that  his  relatives  were  un- 
able to  maintain  him,  and  even  then 
the  sum  granted  was  as  small  as 
possible.  At  Michaelmas,  in  the 
same  year,  the  making  of  malt  was 
positively  prohibited,  in  order  that 
all  the  barley,  might  be  used  for 
making  bread.  The  justices  in 
each  division  were  to  assemble 
themselves  together  'for  the  re- 
formation of  excessive  prices  of 
corn.'  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  expressing 
much  alarm  at  the  continued 
dearth. 

Right  Honourable, — Whereas  it  pleased 
your  Lordships  to  send  directions  unto  us 
this  last  summer  for  the  abating  of  the 
great  price  of  corn  at  that  time,  and  for 
preTenting  of  further  dearth.  We,  in  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  in  that  behalf,  have 
tised  our  best  endeavours  in  the  effectual 
execution  thereof  in  this  County  of  Devon. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  grain 
of  all  sorts  at  this  present  continueth  very 
high,  wheat  at  8*.  the  bushel,  rye  at  6s.  &*., 
barley  at  5*.  44?.,  and  oats  at  28.  &d.,  and 
the  bushel  eight  gallons :  which,  although 
before  harvest  was  generally  hoped  would 
be  much  abated,  yet  si  thence,  by  reason  of 
the  great  store  of  rain  here  fallen,  whereby 
we  have  had  a  very  unseasonable  harvest, 
the  price  is  like  to  grow  far  higher  than 
now  it  is,  unless  there  be  some  provision 
had  from  other  countries,  of  which  we 
thought  it  our  duties  to  advertize  your 
Lordships,  to  the  end  such  farther  course 


for  prevention  of  this  dearth  may  be  taken 
as  to  your  good  Lordships  may  seem  con- 
venient. And  for  our  own  parts  we  do  in- 
tend henceforth  in  like  manner  as  we  have 
done  heretofore  to  persevere  in  the  due 
accomplishment  of  your  Lordships'  former 
directions.  And  so,  with  remembrance  of 
our  duties  to  your  Lordships,  humbly  rest 
your  Lordships  to  be  commanded. 

The  prices  mentioned  in  this 
letter  agree  with  those  entered  in 
Walter  x  onge's  Diary  in  the  year 
1622.  In  estimating  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  maximum  rate  of  wages 
for  labourers  was  4*.  a  week  in 
summer  and  3*.  6d.  in  winter. 

The  woollen  trade  of  the  West 
of  England  was  rising  rapidly 
during  this  reign ;  hut  its  prosperity, 
like  that  of  other  manufactures, 
was  varied  by  periods  of  extreme 
depression.  We  find  constant  com- 
plaints of  the  *  decay  of  clothing.' 
Special  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  this 
trade  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
many  orders  in  council  were  issued 
concerning  it.  Here  is  a  curious 
letter  from  the  Bench  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council — 

Our  right  humble  duty  to  your  honour- 
able good  Lordships  remembered.  When 
at  any  time  the  grievances  of  our  country 
are  either  brought  unto  or  felt  by  us,  we 
have  always  presumed  to  offer  them  to  vour 
Lordships'  grave  wi«doms  and  considera- 
tions, who  have  ministered  unto  us  relief, 
which  we,  with  our  humble  thanks  to  God 
for  you,  and  also  to  your  Lordships  for  it, 
do  retain  in  thankful  memory,  and  do  rest 
now  assured  to  taste  of  your  like  honour- 
able favours,  towards  the  people  of  this 
county,  His  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  duti- 
ful subjects.  It  may  please  your  good 
Honours  to  be  advertised  that  at  this,  our 
present  assembly  at  the  session  of  peace  for 
his  Highness'  service,  not  only  the  clothiers, 
dyers,  spynsters,  weavers,  tookers,1  and 
others  living  by  their  work  of  clothmaking, 
but  divers  others  whose  livelihoods  depend 
thereupon  (being  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  of  this  county)  made  known  unto  us 
their  general  grief  conceived  by  reason  of 
the  late  demand  of  a  greater  custom  upon 


1  Tuckers,  here  spelt  tookers,  is  the  old  Devonshire  word  for  persons  employed  in 
the  trade  of  weaving.    (Tuck  (German),  cloth.) 
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this  country  kerseys  and  dozen*  than  for- 
merly was  paid,  wherewith  we  perceiye 
your  Lordships  hare  been  made  acquainted 
by  some  that  solicit  your  Honours  on  the 
behalf  of  the  merchants  of  these  parts. 
And  forasmuch  as  we  conceive  the  same  to 
concern  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  we 
made  bold  to  break  silence  and  humbly  to 
beseech  your  Lordships'  favourable  con* 
sideration,  thereby  seasonably  to  avoid  the 
manifold  inconveniences  which  we  evidently 
see  are  like  to  ensue.  For  when  we  look 
into  the  condition  of  this  shire,  depending, 
as  it  were,  wholly  upon  clothiers  and  traffic 
by  sea,  if  the  same  should  any  way  decay, 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  now  live  by 
work  and  maintain  good  families,  will,  when 
they  want  work,  become  beggars,  the  num- 
ber whereof  will  be  such  as  there  will  not 
be  left  men  sufficient  to  relieve  them, 
neither  shall  we  be  able  to  rule  them  as 
were  fit,  their  misery  will  be  so  great. 
And  that  we  be  not  tedious  to  your  Honours, 
vouchsafe  we  beseech  you  to  accept  one  in- 
Etance  from  us,  whereof  we  received  even 
now  credible  information.  That  there  are 
in  the  town  of  Crediton,  whereout  his  Ma- 
jesty received  yearly  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  pounds  certain .  rent  into  his  treasury, 
above  five  hundred  poor  people  who  expect 
the  success  of  this  business,  and  are  ready 
to  go  a  begging  if  they .  be  not  relieved. 
And  if  so  many  there,  in  so  small  a  circuit, 
then  may  your  Honours  easily  make  esti- 
mate what  the  number  will  be  in  the  whole 
shire.  We  need  not  to  amplify  reasons  in 
this  case  to  you,  whose  wisdoms  can  and 
do  discern  more  than  we  are  able  to.  utter. 
This  goodness  we  doubt  not  to  be  made 
partakers  of  at  your  Lordships*  hands,  that 
you  will  equal  our  condition  with  others  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  making  our  burden 
so  heavier  than  theirs,  and  that  in  custom 
paving  our  merchants  may  receive  like 
weight  in  their  kerseys  as  others  do  in  their 
cloths,  or  at  leastwise  in  such  measure  and 
proportion  near  thereunto  as  they  hare  both 
in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  her  late  Ma- 
jesty's, done.  This,  in  all  humility,  we 
crave  and  desire  of  your  good  Lordships, 
whereby  you  shall  add  to  our  bonds  of  duty 
to  pray  unto  God  for  the  increase  of  your 
Honours  in  all  prosperity.  From  the  Castle 
of  Exon.    This  I2th  April,  1605. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Hume,  nine  tenths  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country  con- 
sisted in  woollen  goods.  The  diffi- 
culties in  this  business  formed  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.     We    find  that  in   Exeter 


and  other  parts  of  Devonshire 
hundreds  of  wearers  sometimes 
paraded  the  streets,  demanding  food 
or  work.  At  one  time  James  had 
an  idea  of  providing  a  new  employ* 
ment  for  the  people  by  introducing 
the  culture  of  silk.  At  the  Epiphany 
Sessions  of  1608  many  thousand 
mulberry-trees  were  sent  down  to 
Devonshire  '  for  the  relief  of  silke*- 
wormes  in  this  countae,'  to  be 
divided  among  such  of  the  land- 
owners as  ohose  to  pay  three  farth- 
ings a  piece  for  them.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  a  thousand,  and 
many  knights  and  esquires  took 
five  hundred  each.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  any  remains  of  mul- 
berry plantations  now  exist  in  the 
county.  The  white  mulberry  was 
found  to  be  too  delicate  for  this 
climate;  but  many  gardens  in 
South  Devon  contain  one  or  two 
large  trees  of  the  black  species, 
which  may  well  be  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  James.  It  was  at  tins 
time,  no  doubt,  that  Shakspeare 
planted  his  mulberry  tree. 

A  similar  experiment  has  been 
tried  in  our  own  days  by  an  enter- 
prising Frenchman,  who  planted  a 
tract  of  ground  near  Dartmoor 
with  ailanthus  trees,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  the  ailanthus  silk- 
worm. But  this  scheme  has,  un- 
fortunately, had  no  better  success 
than  that  of  James  I. 

Under  the  date  of  February,  1621, 
we  have  a  letter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  woollen  trade.  It  is  signed  by 
ten  councillors,  and  is  called  a  letter 
from  the  Council,  but,  as  they  speak 
of  themselves  as  'this  Board,'  it 
may  be  one  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They 
say  that  they  have  taken  notice  of 
the  great '  decay  of  clothing '  and 
the  distress  fallen  upon  the  weavers, 
spinners,  and  fullers,  for  want  of 
work.  And  though  they  think  that 
these  complaints  are  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated '  by  the  clamorous  dis- 
position of  some  idle  persons,1  and 
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that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  '  so 
great  a  business  as  the  mystery  of 
clothing,  having  relation  to  so  many 
persons,  trades,  and  circumstances,' 
should  always  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  bring  equal  benefit  to 
all  parties  interested  in  it,  yet,  as  it 
was  a  matter  whereon  the  liveli- 
hood of  many  poor  workmen  de- 
pended, they  have  taken  certain 
steps,  which  they  thought  it  right 
to  communicate  to  the  Justices. 
They  had  called  the  merchants  be- 
fore them,  and  desired  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  buy  the  cloth  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  clothiers. 
And  they  intended  to  take  further 
means  for  '  vent '  of  cloth  in  foreign 
parts  and  at  home.  They  were  also 
taking  steps  to  moderate  the  price 
of  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Justices  were  to  require  the  clothiers 
to  give  employment  to  the  weavers, 
spinners,  and  other  persons  out  of 
work.  The  clothiers  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dismiss  their  work- 
people without  informingthe  Board, 
as  in  such  cases  they  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  quiet  and  government 
of  those  parts.  And  if  there  were 
greater  numbers  of  poor  people  than 
the  clothiers  could  employ,  the  Jus- 
tices were  to  put  in  execution  the 
statute  for  raising  public  stocks  for 
their  employment.  The  names  of 
clothiers  refusing  to  obey  were  to 
be  reported  to  the  Board  in  London. 
The  wool-growers  also  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to '  engross '  their  wools, 
and  keep  them  back  in  order  to 
enhance  the  price,  but  were  to  be 
compelled  to  moderate  their  de- 
mands, so  that  other  persons  might 
thrive  and  not  'want  work  and 
consequently  meat.'  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  this  was 
the 

rale  by  which  both  the  wool  grower,  the  clo- 
thier, and  merchant  most  be  governed,  that 
whosoever  had  a  part  of  the  gain  in  profit- 
able times  since  His  Majesty's  happy  reign 
most  now  in  the  decay  of  trade,  till  that 
may  be  remedied,  bear  a  part  of  the  public 
loss,  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  good  of  the 


public,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general- 
trade. 

Such  was  the  political  economy 
of  the  Jacobean  era.  The  merchants 
were  to  buy  cloth  which  they  did* 
not  want.  The  manufacturers  were 
to  employ  the  poor,  though  it  might 
be  at  a  loss.  The  weavers  were  to 
work  on  such  terms  as  the  Justices 
might  prescribe.  The  wool-growers 
were  to  sell  their  wools  at  such 
prices  as  might  be  convenient  to 
other  persons.  And  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  interfere  all  round,  and 
teach  every  man  how  to  manage 
his  own  business. 

This  system  did  not  succeed'  in 
ruining  trade  altogether,  but  it  no 
doubt  retarded  its  recovery.  We 
find  repeated  complaints  about  the 
unemployed  poor,  and  the  distur- 
bances caused  by  them.  In  a 
letter  of  May,  1622,  the  Council 
say  they  have  been  informed  of 
4  cavers  tumultuous  assemblies  and 
riots  in  some  of  those  Western 
parts,'  occasioned  partly  by  the 
4  decay  of  clothing '  and  likewise 
*  by  the  practices  of  lewd  and  vag- 
rant persons  that  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  tumults  and  dis- 
orders for  their  own  private  ends.9 
They  state  that  his  Majesty,  '  in  his 
princely  consideration  of  his  peo- 
ple's want,  has  directed  a  course  for 
restoring  the  trade  of  clothing  to  as 
good  and  flourishing  a  state  as  these 
times  will  any  way  admit.'  They 
require  the  justices  to  see  that  the 
laws  for  the  poor  are  strictly 
carried  out,  especially  as  to  limit- 
ing them  to  their  several  parishes. 
A  provost  martial  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  general  charge  of  the 
county,  and  the  punishment  of 
rogues,  which  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, was  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  which 
appears  worth  recording  for  its 
literary  interest,  though  it  is  un- 
connected with  the  other  sutriects  to 
which  I  have  adverted.    We  find 
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under  the  date  of  March,  1605,  '  It 
is  by  some  thought  that  four  score 
or  100Z.  should  rest  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lee  of  Northam  as  a  remain 
of  a  greater  sum  collected  for  the 
charges  of  a  ship  employed  at  seas 
in  the  late  Queen's  days.'  And  it 
was  agreed  that  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  'coat 
and  conduct  money,'  and  other 
matters,  should  ( take  the  account 
of  Mr.  Lee  for  the  money  pretended 
to  rest  in  his  hands.'  None  who 
have  ever  read  Westward  Ho  !  are 
likely  to  forget  how  Sir  Amyas 
Leigh  of  Burrough,  in  the  parish  of 
Northam,  bore  his  part  in  the  battle 
with  the  Armada.  The  spelling  of 
names  was  of  no  consequence  in  those 
days.  Mr.  Kingsley  himself  ob- 
serves that  Sir  Richard  Grenvile  was 


known  as  Granvile,  Greenvil,  Green* 
field,  with  two  or  three  other  varia- 
tions, and  the  name  Gruwys  is  said 
to  have  been  spelt  nineteen  differ, 
enfe  ways.  There  was  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Lee  or  Leigh, 
living  at  Burrough  Court  at  that 
period.  This  fact  was  known  to 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  upon  this  foun- 
dation he  built  the  brilliant  ro- 
mance that  has  added  a  new  chatm 
to  North  Devon.  It  seems  to  me 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  only 
entry  in  the  county  records  that 
probably  relates  to  the  Armada 
tends  to  verify  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  and  to  prove  that  a  Lee  of 
Northam  did  really  command  a 
ship,  or  perhaps  a  squadron,  of 
Bideford,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  famous  memory. 
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A  DEFENCE  OP  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FRASE1T8  MAGAZINE* 


SIR, — I  have  read,  with  interest 
and  indignation,  an  article  in 
the  July  n amber  of  your  Magazine 
on  (  Stockbroking  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.'  My  interest  in  the 
subject  is  professional.  My  indig- 
nation arises  from  the  fact  that  tho 
calling  by  which  I  have  gained,  as 
I  think,  an  honest  livelihood,  is 
stigmatised  in  the  pages  of  yonr 
respectable  journal  as  a  mixture  of 
gambling  and  swindling,  and  the 
institution  of  which  I  am  a  member 
vilified  in  every  opprobrious  epithet 
which  a  copious  vocabulary  of  abuse 
can  furnish. 

I  take  advantage  of  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  a  holiday  at  the  sea 
to  write  this  answer  to  some  of  the 
aspersions  of  me  and  my  profession. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  a  Maga- 
zine which  contains  articles  on  so 
many  and  such  varied  subjects  as 
Fraser,  the  editor  is  not  responsible 
for,  and  would  not  endorse,  every 
sentiment  which  is  conveyed  in  its 
pages.  I  am  glad  to  assume,  as  I 
am  sure  I  may,  that  in  this  matter 
you  are  neutral,  and  are  willing m 
that  the  questions  in  dispute  should 
be  discussed  in  your  Magazine 
without  fear  or  favour.  I  shall, 
therefore,  with  your  permission, 
speak  of  the  author  of  the  article 
I  answer  as  '  your  writer '  and  not 
as  'yen.' 

The  only  qualification  I  bring 
to  the  task  I  have  set  myself, 
is  that  of  knowing  something  of 
the  subject. 

Boasting  nothing  else,  however, 
I  still  feel  that  I  have  some  advan- 
tage over  my  adversary,  who  perhaps 
may  have  every  other,  but  certainly 
has  not  this  one. 


I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  alt,  a  plain,  blunt 

man, 
That  love  my  friends. 

The  failure  of  many  South 
American  and  other  Governments 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans 
they  have  contracted  in  London,  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  writer's 
vituperative  article  in  Frcuer,  as  it 
has  been  the  origin  of  many  others 
in  most  of  the  principal  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  What  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Foreign  Loans  reported  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  may,  I 
think,  be  more  pertinently  said  of 
themselves,  that  they  did  not  dis- 
play much  fertility  of  resource  in 
the  way  of  practical  remedies  for 
the  abuses  they  investigated.  In 
fact  they  own  as  much.  But  cer- 
tainly they  unravelled  the  compli- 
cated threads  of  many  questionable 
and  some  fraudulent  transactions, 
with  wonderful  skill,  patience,  and 
acuteness.  They  were  eminently 
.  successful  in  showing  how  the  public 
had  been  '  done ;'  and  if  they  failed 
at  all,  it  was  only,  I  think,  where 
success  was  impossible,  that  is,  in 
pointing  out  safeguards  against  their 
being  ( done '  again. 

The  Blue  Book  in  which  their 
labour  is  recorded  forms,  conse- 
quently, a  sort  of  quarry,  whence 
the  writers  of  periodical  literature, 
eager  for  thoughtless  applause  and 
chary  of  conscientious  work,  carry 
any  number  of  stones  to  throw  at 
the  commercial  classes,  and  especi- 
ally at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  article  in  Fraser  only  differs 
from  other  productions  of  the  same 
kind,  in  the  vigour  of  its  style,  the 


1  [There  are  phrases  in  this  ably  written  letter  which  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  without;  but  we  publish  it  urbatim. — Ed.] 
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single  -  minded  heartiness  of  its 
abuse,  the  absence  of  everything 
that  a  business  man  can  consider 
argument  or  proof,  and  the  un- 
reasonable attribution  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  all  the  evils  of  modern 
finance. 

I  have  little  hope  that  any  protest 
or  argument  of  mine  will  avail  to 
stop  productions  of  this  character. 
There  is  just  now  too  large  and 
sympathetic  an  audience  for  them. 
The  man  who  has  made  a  bad  in- 
vestment of  his  money,  or  speculated 
with  and  lost  it,  is  generally  too 
ready  to  put  the  blame  on  some- 
body else's  shoulders,  and  in  that 
frame  of  mind  is  not  displeased  to 
read,  on  the  authority  of  Fraeer% 
that    the    Stock    Exchange    is    a 

*  gambling  hell,'  and  its  members 
'betting-men  who  have  failed  on 
the  turf.' 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
not  worse  treated  in  this  respect 
than  some  of  our  neighbours.  At 
present,  no  doubt,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change stands  in  the  foreground  as 
the  object  of  popular  abuse.  But  it 
has  not  always  been  so,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  so  long.  The  army 
of  disappointed  litigants  is  as  large 
and  more  steadily  recruited  than 
that  of  disappointed  speculators.* 
The  lawyers,  let  us  hope,  therefore, 
will  have  the  front  place  again  soon, 
or  at  all  events  wul  help  us  out 
when  in  our  tribulation  we  exclaim, 

*  My  soul  is  oppressed  by  the  scorn* 
ful  reproach  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
despitefnlness  of  the  proud.'   • 

But  I  think  some  protest  is  due 
to  your  readers  from  those  who, 
like  myself,  know  these  charges  to 
be  false,  however  sure  they  may 
feel  that  they  will  be  repeated. 

The  substance  of  the  writer's 
indictment  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
as  of  others  of  the  same  kind  written 
since  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Loans  was  pub- 
lished, is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  paper : 

But  is  there  any  advantage  in  the  system 


to  constitute  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  gambling  fever  which  has  in  resent 
years  more  and  more  pervaded  all  class* 
of  society,  and  without  the  aid  of  which  the 
whole  class  of  bubble  companies,  foreign 
loans,  and  frauds  generally,  that  we  an 
now  suffering  from  the  collapse  o£  could 
never  have  been  perpetrated?  The  re- 
velation which  last  year's  parliamentary 
committee  and  late  criminal  trials  have 
made  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  thes« 
fraufls  were- '  placed,'  makes  the  aid  which 
this  huge  machinery  for  speculation  giy» 
them  painfully  evident.  Take  a  foreign 
loan  hoax  for  example,  and  observe  how 
easily  bonds,  of  which  not  one-fiftieth  por- 
tion has  been  subscribed  tor  by  the  public, 
can  get  quoted  at  a  high  premium.  Baying 
goes  on  by  the  persons  who  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  swindle  succeed,  and  by  thair 
nominees.  A  little  judicious  outlay  of 
capital  in  enabling  these  dummies  to  sub- 
scribe for  bonds,  and  to  buy  in  the  market, 
the  skilful  combination  of  brokers'  and 
dealers'  resources,  in  order  to  keep  quota- 
tions up  at  a  premium,  are  all  so  much 
baiting  of  the  trap  for  the  outside  public. 

The  meaning  of  this  I  take  to 
be  that  the  Stock  Exchange  faci- 
litates the  introduction  and  the 
sale  of  bad  loans,  such  as  those 
of  which  the  Select  Committee 
investigated  the  history :  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  San  Domingo,  and 
Paraguay. 

We  will,  if  yon  please,  leave  toe 
modus  operandi  alone,  as  being 
difficult  of  explanation  to  your 
general  readers,  and  impossible  to 
discuss  with  anyone  so  evidently 
ignorant  of  business  as  the  writer  in 
Fraser.  There  is  the  less  need  to  go 
into  any  particulars  of  our  method 
of  buying  and  selling  stocks  and 
shares,  because  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit  that  the  writer's  charge  against 
us,  as  I  have  put  it,  is  substan- 
tially  true.  Undoubtedly  our  rules, 
regulations,  and  methods  of  trans- 
acting business,  do  facilitate  the 
introduction  and  the  sale  of  bad 
securities.  So  far  from  feeling  this 
a  reproach  against  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  an  institution,  it  seems 
to  me  nothing  more  than  the  prow 
that  it  answers  its  purpose.  The 
Stock  Exchange  was  instituted  and 
is    kept  up  for  the  exchange  ot 
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stocks  against  money.  Swept  of 
all  needless  particulars  it  will  be 
found  that  the  principle  of  its 
existence  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  market.  A.  has 
money  and  wants  stock;  B.  has 
stock  and  wants  money.  The  stock- 
broker steps  in,  and,  for  a  consider, 
ation,  exchanges  B.'s  stock  for  A.'s 
money.  All  the  parties  to  this 
transaction  have  done  what  they 
wished  to  do,  and,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  done 
it  readily.  A.  has  got  rid  of  his 
money  and  owns  B.'s  stock.  B.  has 
got  rid  of  his  Btock  and  possesses 
A.'s  money.  The  broker  has  his 
commission.  But  now,  when'  the 
purchase,  let  us  suppose,  proves  to 
be  not  so  good  a  one  as  the  buyer 
expected,  he  turns  round  and  asks 
the  public  to  join  him  in  a  chorus 
of  indignant  reproach  against  the 
Stock  Exchange,  its  committee, 
rules,  and  members.  And  why? 
'  Because,'  he  says,  '  you  have  sold 
me  a  rotten  security.' 

The  answer  is  plain.  Our  mar- 
ket is  an  open  one,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  character  of  the  securities 
dealt  in  is  concerned,  and  you  may 
buy  or  sell  what  you  choose.  We, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  never  asked 
you  to  buy  a  bad  security.  If  you 
thought  fit  to  venture  your  money, 
and  have  lost  it,  so  much  the  worse 
for  you  and  your  advisers.  We 
never  guaranteed  or  made  any 
kind  of  promise  that  your  invest- 
ment, or  any  investment,  should 
turn  out  well,  or  that  you  should 
get  a  return  either  of  interest  or 
principal.  We  afford  you  every 
facility  for  buying  what  you  want, 
and  for  getting  what  you  have 
bought,  and  for  selling  it  again  if 
you  are  tired  of  it.  We  will  enforce 
all  the  rights  for  which  you  can 
show  a  .contract  with  or  through 
any  of  oar  members.  Whatever 
business  engagement  you  can  prove 
with  any  one  of  them  shall  be 
rigorously  fulfilled,  on  pain  of  his 
expulsion  from  among  us.     If,  for 


instance,  you  have  bought  for  Sol. 
a  hundred  pound  bond  of  the  State 
of  Honduras,  we  will  enforce  your 
right  to  a  genuine  bond,  with  all 
the  interest  coupons  attached.  But 
our  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
powers  end  there.  If  the  Honduras 
coupons  be  not  paid,  that  is  no 
business  of  oars.  You  and  the 
Honduras  Government  must  settle 
it  between  you. 

I  repeat  that,  undoubtedly,  the 
Stock  Exchange  does  facilitate  the 
launching  of  bad  loans,  the  institu- 
tion of  bubble  companies,  and  the 
sale  of  rotten  securities.  It  would 
be  a  very  bad  Stock  Exchange  if  it 
did  not.  The  institution  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  opera- 
tions in  Stocks  of  all  kinds.  In 
these  as  in  other  commodities,  there 
is  a  demand  for  what  is  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  in  character.  How 
is  it  possible  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  one  and  to  stop  the  passage  of 
another  ?  A  facile  market  is  surely 
one  in  which  a  man  can  sell  any- 
thing he  owns,  which  other  people 
consider  worth  buying,  or  buy  any- 
thing he  wants  that  other  people 
have  for  sale.  To  attack  the  cha- 
racter of  the  market  because  it  does 
not  retard  the  negotiation  of  worth- 
less stocks,  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  attack  the  character  of 
a  railroad  because  it  carries  the 
fugitive  thief  with  the  same  speed 
as  the  anxious  doctor.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  channel,  not  a  filter. 
It  argues  no  fault  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aqueduct  that  the  water 
it  conveys  is  often  dirty.  The 
people  who  made  the  aqueduct  did 
not  supply  the  water,  and  never 
undertook  to  cleanse  it. 

What  then,  i^  may  be  said,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  investigation  which 
is  certainly  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
before  a  new  security  is  admitted 
for  quotation  in  the  official  list  P 

I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
public  have  been  misled  sometimes 
by  the  publicity  of  the  met  that  a 
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rigid  inquiry  is  instituted,  and  their 
want  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  its 
scope  and  meaning.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  I  think,  that  the 
precise  purpose  of  what  the  com- 
mittee do  in  such  cases  was  not 
made  public  years  ago,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  rules. 

Those,  however,  who  have  read 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee, 
know  now  that  the  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
on  the  introduction  of  a  new 
security,  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
judgment  on  its  character  as  an 
investment.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  practice  a 
Select  Committee  was  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
might  be  bound  to.  reject,  as  in- 
formal, the  soundest  and  most 
legitimate  enterprise ;  and  bound  to 
pass,  as  regular  so  far  as  our  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  the 
wildest  and  most  worthless  scheme 
in  the  shape  either  of  a  company  or 
a  loan.  To  put  the  strongest  in- 
stance I  can  think  of,  the  several 
issues  of  Honduras  Bonds  con- 
stituted perhaps  the  biggest  and 
most  impudent  swindle  ever  per- 
petrated. The  fraud  culminated  in 
the  proposed  Ship  Railway  Loan 
for  15,000,0002.  sterling.  But  if 
the  public  had  subscribed  for  that 
loan,  I  know  no  reason  why  the 
committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
should  have  refused  to  quote  it.  If 
the  Honduras  Minister  now,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  or  his  contractors 
and  bankers,  whoever  they  may  be, 
could  arrange  terms  of  compromise 
with  the  existing  creditors,  and 
then  float  a  loan  for  a  service  of 
balloons  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paciflc  Oceans,  I  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Stock  Exchange.  I  could  advance 
many  reasons  why  the  public  should 
not  subscribe  for  it — hardly  more, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  us,  to  my 
knowledge,  urged  against  the  other 
Honduras  Loans,  which  the  public 
nevertheless    insisted    on    taking. 


But  if  the  Honduras  balloons 
seemed  to  the  British  investor  a 
practicable  scheme,  and  the  loan 
proved  popular,  why  should  the 
public  be  shut  off  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  and  selling  it  to 
one  another  freely  ? 

The  investigation  which  the  com. 
mittee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would 
undertake,  supposing  such  a  loan 
were  brought  up  for  settlement  and 
quotation,  would  be  circumscribed 
by  these  two  objects,  first,  to  estab- 
lish that  the  public  had  a  bond  fide 
interest  in  the  loan,  so  as  to  afford 
prospect  and  opportunity  of  fair 
dealing,  and  second,  to  prove  its 
legitimate  birth,  so  to  speak,  in- 
volving the  exhibition  of  formal 
powers,  authorities,  and  contracts 
With  these  two  points  established, 
its  legal  existence  and  the  public 
interest  in  it,  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
its  natural  function  in  respect  o! 
this  as  of  any  other  stock,  i.e.  to 
buy  it  for  one  man  and  sell  it  for 
another. 

I  maintain  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change which  did,  or  tried  to  do, 
more  than  this — which  shut  out,  for 
instance,  the  Honduras  Balloon 
Loan,  because  it  did  not  believe  in 
balloons  or  did  not  believe  in 
Honduras — would  be,  not  a  better 
Stock  Exchange  than  ours,  but  a 
worse  one.  Worse,  as  every  in- 
stitution must  be  worse,  which 
assumes  duties  it  cannot  perform 
and  powers  it  cannot  sustain,  and 
is  obliged  to  advertise  its  own 
failures.  I  feel  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  of  anything  which  has  not 
happened  in  my  experience,  that 
the  committee  which  presumed  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  each  new  security  as  it 
appeared,  pronouncing  sentence  on 
the  prospects  of  a  new  company  or 
the  stability  of  a  new  loan,  would 
speedily  be  driven  out  of  office  by  » 
series  of  ridiculous  blunders,  or 
wonld  harden  into  nn  oligarchy  of 
interested  speculators,  powerful  and 
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•corrupt.  In  either  event  the  free- 
dom of  the  market  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  am  aware  that  some  evidence 
was  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  a  contrary  sense.  Ad- 
missions  were  made,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  of  a  kind  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  protect  the  public  from  bad  in- 
vestments. There  are  men  of  that 
flabby  order  of  mind  that  if  yon  will 
throw  mnd  enough  at  them  they 
will  accept  a  portion  of  it,  not 
exactly  to  eat,  but  to  smear  a 
neighbour's  coat  with.  This  curious 
compromise  of  Christian  meekness 
often  passes  for  judgment  and 
moderation.  I  freely  present  those 
admissions,  however,  whatever  they 
may  be  worth,  to  my  opponent, 
knowing  that  those  who  will  study 
the  Report  will  find  my  view  of  the 
question  amply  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses,  of 
wider  experience,  more  vigorous 
capacity,  and  a  moral  constitution 
sounder  and  more  robust. 

Let  me  pause  here  for  a  moment, 
to  draw  a  distinction  which,  al- 
though sufficiently  obvious  upon 
calm  reflection,  might  easily  be 
overlooked  by  readers  in  a  hurry  or 
a  writer  in  a  passion.  I  disavow 
and  repudiate  any  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
collectively  for  .the  character  of  the 
stocks  and  shares  which  are  bought 
and  sold  there.  But  I  would  not 
say  a  word  to  lessen  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  any  individual  or 
firm  which  has  been  actively  con- 
cerned in  launching  a  new  company 
or  floating  a  new  loan.  Let  those 
who  have  sold  the  influence  of  their 
name,  position,  and  wealth,  whe- 
ther as  bankers,  contractors,  di- 
rectors, lawyers,  or  brokers,  to  such 
Governments  as  Honduras,  Para- 
guay, and  San  Domingo,  or  to  such 
companies  as  the  Emma  Mine  and 
the  Lisbon  Tramways,  explain  or 
answer  for  it  as  best  they  may.    No 
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doubt  many  of  them,  especially 
those,  let  us  hope,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange,  can 
easily  establish  the  fact  that  their 
connection  with  such  schemes  was 
nothing  worse  than  a  mistake. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  long  in 
business,  and  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conduct  of  many  operations, 
are  obliged,  in  a  candid  review  of 
them,  to  admit  some  such  errors  of 
judgment.  But  what  I  protest 
against  is  the  collection  of  all  these 
blunders— offences,  if  you  will — 
into  one  huge  bundle,  to  throw, 
not  at  the  bankers,  contractors, 
lawyers,  or  directors,  but  at  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  distinction  which  I  draw  be- 
tween individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility, is  one  that  is  recog- 
nised readily  enough  in  what  I 
think  is  a  strictly  analogous  case. 
It  is  not  reckoned  by  any  intelligent 
person  a  reproach  to  our  Courts  of 
Law  that  causes  are  tried  there 
which  never  ought  to  be  tried,  that 
is,  which  ought  not  to  be  brought 
for  trial.  The  Judge,  I  suppose, 
must  decide  every  cause  which  can 
be  taken  before  him.  Justice  could 
not  be  done  otherwise.  But  every 
unreasonable  claim  pushed  into 
Court,  must  have  behind  it  a  grasp- 
ing litigant,  and  an  interested  or 
incompetent  solicitor;  possibly  also 
an  interested  or  incompetent  coun- 
sel. In  this  case  the  blame  is  fairly 
distributed,  and  it  is  only  among 
ignorant  persons  that  the  faults  of 
litigants  and  lawyers  are  heaped  up 
into  a  shapeless  and  vulgar  reproach 
against  Law. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  liable  for  the 
resnlt  of  the  new  enterprises  which 
are  introduced  there,  because  no 
new  scheme  can  be  launched  except 
through  this  medium.  As  your 
writer  says,  '  It  deals  in  stocks  and 
shares,  buys  and  sells,  and  it  is  also 
the  centre  where  the  peculiar  kinds 
of  security  there  found  can  alone  be 
successfully  brought  into  being.' 
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This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  I 
could  cite  many  instances  of  loans 
and  companies  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  and  negotiated, 
without  any  aid  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.     But    it  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  most  of  yonr  writer's 
statements.      And  if  it  were  alto- 
gether true,  the  argument  which  is 
deduced  from  it  would  still  fail  of 
its  purpose.     There  are  a  dozen 
callings  as  essential  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  scheme  as  the 
stockbroker's,   but  of  these  I  will 
only  refer  to  one.      What  chance 
would  there  have  been  of  gaining 
popular  support  for  the  Honduras 
Loans,  the  Emma  Mine,  and  simi- 
lar enterprises,  without  the  aid  of 
advertisements  P     I  do  not  speak 
now  of  the  newspaper  puffs  which 
were  paid  for  by  bribes,  but  of  the 
public  advertisements  which  were 
paid  for  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business.      Quickly  as  the  aid  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  sought  by 
promoters,  a  new  scheme  must  be 
made  public  even  before  it  is  dealt 
in.      It  is  safe  to  say  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  public  jour- 
nals,  any  project  of  joint    stock 
enterprise  would  fall  dead.    I  really 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
association  of  newspaper  printers 
and  publishers,  but  if  there  is,  as 
there  very  well  may  be,  what  would 
they  say  to  an  attempt  to  fix  upon 
them  a   moral    responsibility    for 
the  consequences  of  the  abortive 
schemes  floated  through  their  aid  ? 
Surely  their  answer  would  be,  *  It 
is  our  business  to  sell  publicity  at  a 
price.    We  guarantee  nothing  be- 
yond publicity.'      That  answer  is 
either  good  or  bad.    If  it  is  good, 
why  may  not  a  similar  one  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  Stock  Exchange  P 
If  it  is  bad,  then  at  all  events  the 
responsibility  is  not  all  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  is  distributed  over 
many  trades  and  professions. 

The  most  serious,  as  also  the 
most  generally  adopted,  of  the 
other   charges   brought   by   yonr 


writer  against  the  Stock  Exchange, 
is  the  large  proportion  of  specula- 
tive business  which  is  transacted 
there.  It  is  not  necessary  I  should 
quote  the  strong  phrases  in  which 
this  accusation  is  repeated.  ( Gam- 
bling-hell' is  the  substance  of 
them  all. 

I  think,  sir,  when  it  is  attempted 
to  fix  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
blame  of  all  the  losses  incurred 
there  by  speculative  dealing,  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  answer  to 
urge,  once  more,  that  the  members 
of  that  institution  do  not  make  the 
business  they  transact.  It  is  ori- 
ginated elsewhere.  If  the  business 
is  speculative  in  its  character  and 
extent,  it  only  meets  the  require- 
ments and  reflects  the  tendency  of 
the  age.  Just  as  it  is  useless  to 
offer  100Z.  Consols  to  a  clergyman 
who  wants  a  Honduras  Bond  at 
10  per  cent.,  so  it  is  useless  to 
suggest  a  100I.  investment  of  any 
kind  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
make,  not  4I.  a  year  interest,  but 
another  100Z.  of  capital. 

Speculation  is  a  large  word,  and 
covers,  not  only  a  multitude  of  sins, 
but  a  vast  aggregate  of  legitimate 
and  useful  enterprise.     If  specula- 
tion includes — as  many  strict  people 
rule  that  it  does — every  operation 
outside  the  immediate  requirements- 
of   one's    own     business,    then    a 
housewife  speculates  when  she  lays 
in  an  extra  cellar  of  coal  because 
the  price  has  fallen.     To  the  extent 
of  the  extra  cellar  she  speculates  in 
coal.    If  it  be  answered  that  this 
is  legitimate,  because  she  pays  for 
it,  and  by-and-by  will  use  it,  let  us 
go  a  step  farther,  and  take  the  case 
of  the  baker,  who  buys  a  hundred 
extra  sacks   of  flour   because   he 
thinks  the  price  is  low,  and  likely 
to  rise  soon.    He  pays  for  it  in 
bills.    Here  we  have    speculation 
with    borrowed    money.      Is   this 
legitimate  or  not  ?    If  you  say  no, 
yon  doom  the  poor  baker  to  sell 
penny  loaves  all  his  life.    A  good 
arrangement,  no  doubt,  for*  those 
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who  buy  the  penny  loaves  and  eat 
them ;  but  not  so  charming  a  pro- 
spect for  the  baker  of  energy  and 
spirit.  If  you  say  yes,  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  limit  the  ad- 
mission to  flour.  Surely,  what  a 
man  may  do  with  articles  of  manu- 
facture or  natural  production,  he 
may  do  with  the  shares  of  the 
railroad  that  carries  these  articles 
to  market,  i.e.  buy  them,  pledge 
them,  store  them,  and  sell  them  at 
a  profit.  The  fact  is  that  purely 
investment  business  merges  into 
speculation,  and  speculation  into 
mere  gambling,  by  such  fine  and  even 
imperceptible  gradations,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  practised 
and?  competent  judgment  to  decide 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gins, however  widely  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  separated. 

I  could  wish  that  there  were  less 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 

i'ust  as  I  wish  that  Englishmen  were 
ess  addicted  to  alcoholic  stimulants. 
But  a  Stock  Exchange  restricted 
to  investment  business  would  be  as 
useful  and  as  popular  as  a  public- 
house  licensed  only  for  ginger-beer. 
I  have  spent  more  time  over  the 
prejudices,  more  or  less  reasonable, 
which  your  writer  shares  with  the 
public,  and  has  borrowed  from 
other  authors,  than  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  bestow  on  the  ex- 
travagances which  are  original  in 
his  article.  One  or  two  of  them, 
however,  I  must  notice. 

In  what  purports  to  be  an  answer 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this 
complimentary  paragraph : 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  become  the 
haunt  of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  more  repel- 
lent set  of  vagabonds,  as  the  satellites  of 
these,  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
London.  Betting-men  who  hare  failed  on 
the  turf,  take  to  stockbroking  and  jobbing, 
and  either  enter  the  'House,'  or  gamble 
round  the  doors;  and  loafers,  who  have 
done  no  good  at  any  legitimate  trade,  find 
their  refuge  here.  Nondescripts  from  the 
Low  Countries,  Jews  and  Greeks  from  all 
parte  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  gather  to 
swell  the  total  of  those  who  are  either 


members  of  the  House,  or  who  job  outside - 
with  kindred  spirits  within. 

But  that  it  might  appear  like  a 
tu  quoque,  which  is  never  worth 
much  in  argument,  I  should  be  in- 
olined  to  hint  that  your  writer  is  a 
rejected  applicant  for  admission; 
the  words  I  have  quoted  are  so  ex- 
actly what  spiteful  persons  say  of 
clubs,  after  they  have  been  black- 
balled. Probably,  however,  if  he 
had  tried  to  enter  the  Stock  Ex- 
change himself,  he  would  have 
known  more  of  the  institution,  if 
not  of  business  generally,  than  ap- 
pears in  his  paper,  and  his  words 
may  be  nothing  worse,  or  better, 
than  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  at 
second  hand  of  somebody  else's 
statement.  He  must  excuse  or  ex- 
plain them  himself ;  I  only  write  to 
refute  them,  and  how  calumniously 
false  they  are  will  appear  from  the 
following  rules,  which  I  quote  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  your  country 
readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  or  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  premising  that 
these  rules  are  rigorously  en- 
forced: 

Rule  20.  Every  applicant  for  admission, 
previously  to  being  balloted  for,  must  be 
recommended  by  three  members  of  not  lest 
than  four  years'  standing,  who  have  fulfilled 
all  their  engagements.  Each  recommender 
must  engage  to  pay  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  creditors  of  the  applicant,  in 
case  the  latter  shall  be  declared  a  defaulter 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  ad- 
mission. 

Rule  21.  No  foreigner  shall  be  admis- 
sible, unless  he  shall  have  been  naturalised 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Rule  23.  Members  are  required  to  have 
such  personal  knowledge  of  applicants 
whom  they  recommend,  and  of  their  past 
and  present  circumstances,  as  shall  satisfy 
the  Committee  as  to  their  eligibility. 

Rule  28.  No  applicant  for  admission,  who 
has  been  a  bankrupt,  or  ha*  passed  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  or  has  compounded 
with  his  creditors,  shall  be  eligible,  unless 
he  shall  have  paid  6>.  &d.  in  the  pound ; 
nor  then,  until  two  years  after  he  shall 
have  obtained  his  official  discharge,  or  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  his  deed  of  composi- 
tion, unless  he  shall  have  paid  his  debts  in 
full :  and  no  applicant,  having  more  than 
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onoe  been  a  bankrupt,  or  inaoWent,  or 
compounded  with  his  creditors,  shall  be 
eligible  for  admission  nntil  he  shall  hare 
paid  in  full. 

There  are  some  sixty  or  seventy 
members  of  foreign  birth,  prin- 
cipally Germans,  among  about  two 
thousand.  They  are  remarkable, 
not  so  much  for  lack  of  character, 
or  means,  or  credit,  as  for  an  eager 
pursuit  of  business,  even  at  a  less 
rate  of  profit  than  will  satisfy  those 
who  boast  of  having  been  born  in  the 
British  Islands.  They  are  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  which  we  have  to  bear, 
and  are  surely  a  subject,  rather  of 
grumbling  amongst  ourselves  than 
of  reproach  from  the  outside. 
Nearly  all  the  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land employ  a  German  to  collect 
their  news  for  them.  Why  should 
we  be  more  exclusive,  and  shut  him 
out  of  the  Stock  Exchange?  As 
for  the  Jews,  their  presence  in  such 
considerable  numbers  is  a  matter 
rather  of  congratulation  than  other- 
wise. I  find  them  in  every  calling 
in  which  patient  training  and  skil- 
ful judgment,  combined  with  capital 
and  credit,  ensure  a  large  measure 
of  success.  It  is  strange  to  read, 
just  as  our  Queen  has  ennobled  a 
Jew  Premier,  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  defiled  by  Jews.  What- 
ever guilt  there  is  in  having  them, 
however,  is  ours.  Some  or  us  are 
more  afraid  of  their  competition 
than  ashamed  of  their  companion- 
ship. They  have  often  curtailed 
our  profits,  but  have  neither  robbed 
our  churches  nor  blasphemed  our 
God. 

*  Betting-men  who  have  failed 
on  the  turf'  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance, either  as  members  or  clerks. 
It  is  simply  a  libel,  false  and  mali- 
cious. Little  as  your  writer  knows 
of  the  subject,  I  fear  he  knew  this ; 
but  having  so  often  called  the  Stock 
Exchange  a  gambling-hell,  he  felt 
it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  pursue 
and  improve  upon  the  analogy. 
1  Loafers '  is  a  word  of  somewhat 
indistinct  application.  I  have  heard 


it  used  of  persons  who,  not  admitted 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  frequent  its 
purlieus  to  gather  material  for 
newspaper  paragraphs  and  maga- 
zine articles.  Your  writer  appa- 
rently uses  it  in  a  different  sense. 
Probably,  however,  we  should  agree 
that  a  'Loafer'  is  an  undesirable 
person  to  do  business  with,  or  for ; 
and,  used  simply  in  this  sense,  I 
am  bound  in  honesty  to  allow  that 
there  are  too  many '  Loafers,9  both 
in  and  about  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Your  writer  further  charges  us 
with  the  deliberate  admission  of 
worthless  characters,  with  the  view 
of  swelling  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
prietors, whose  dividends  are  made 
out  of  their  entrance  money  and 
subscriptions.  He  is  not  aware, 
apparently,  that  the  admissions  are 
managed  by  the  Committee,  chosen 
by  the  whole  of  the  members,  and 
that  the  shareholders,  as  such,  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  either  di- 
rectly, or  through  their  managers.  It 
is  so  obviously  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
isting members  to  restrict,  and  not 
to  enlarge  their  number,  that  it 
seems  hard  for  anyone,  not  blinded 
by  ignorance  and  passion,  to  accuse 
them  of  corruption  for  letting  in 
too  many.  Not  only  does  the  new 
member  take  business  which  pre- 
sumably would  have  increased  the 
income  of  the  others,  but,  in  so  far 
as  he  operates  at  all,  they  have  to 
deal  with  and  trust  him,  and,  if  he 
fails,  to  lose  by  him. 

Your  writer  says  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  made  up  of  gamblers,  and 
recruited  from  broken  betting-men, 
foreign  vagabonds,  and  loafers.  But 
he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  explain  why,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  business  transacted, 
there  are  fewer  failures,  and  fewer 
law-suits,  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession or  calling.  One  would  sup- 
pose that,  with  such  agents  as  he 
describes,  almost  every  bargain 
would  involve  a  quarrel,  and  every 
considerable  loss  a  bankruptcy. 
As    a  matter  of    met,    the  trust 
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confided  to  the  members  is  bat 
rarely  abused;  principals  seldom 
suffer  loss  b y  the  failure  of  brokers ; 
and  the  disputes  that  necessarily 
arise  in  the  settlement  of  the  vast 
aggregate  of  business  are  adjudi- 
cated by  the  committee  with  a 
knowledge,  expedition,  and  economy 
hardly  matched  in  any  other  court 
of  reference.  * 

By  way  of  practical  conclusion 
to  his  work,  your  author  suggests 
a  remedy  for  the  abuses  he  de- 
nounces. I  remember,  when  the 
fusion  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  was  being  mooted,  one  could 
buy  anywhere  a  scheme  of  law  re- 
form for  a  penny.  Lawyers  will 
tell  you  how  dear  they  were  at  the 
price.  Your  writer's  suggestion  is 
that  the  brokers  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  public  deal  direct 
with  the  jobbers.  This  scheme  has 
two  merits,  and  only  two.  It  is 
capable  of  easy  statement,  and 
does  not  need  answering.  The  man 
who  acts  as  his  own  broker  must 
be  twin-brother  of  the  one  who 
is  his  own  lawyer.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  poor  fellow  who,  when 
his  house  was  on  fire,  wishing  to 
save  all  he  could,  threw  his  looking- 
glass  out  of  window,  and  rushed 
downstairs  clasping  a  bolster.  We 
generally  excuse  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  excitement;  but  I  should 
think  his  method  was  never  delibe- 
rately recommended  until  now. 

Your  writer  even  threatens  us 
with  total  abolition  if  we  do  not 
speedily  reform.  I  wonder,  sir, 
what  you  would  say  to  me  if  I 
threatened  to  abolish  Eraser's  Maga- 
zine. Would  it  not  be  something 
to  this  effect,  (You  silly  stock- 
broker, if  you  do  not  like  Eraser,  do 
not  buy  it,  or  read  it,  and  for  you  it 
is  abolished  '  p  The  same  answer 
will  serve  for  all  the  twaddle  about 
the  abolition  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  not  established  and  endowed, 
like  the  Church ;  or  chartered  with 
exclusive  privileges,  like  the  Bank. 
It  is  a  purely  voluntary  association, 


supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
its  members,  and  existing  on  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  Those 
who  do  not  like  it  can  leave  it  alone. 
Those  who  think  it  a  bad  market 
are  always  at  liberty  to  find  a  better 
one.  Or  they  can  do  without  a 
market,  and  deal  with  each  other. 
Or,  lastly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  founding  anew  one.  There 
was  another  Stock  Exchange  some 
years  ago,  called  '  Open,'  where, 
by  the  way,  the  privilege  of  public 
entry,  on  which  your  writer  lays  so 
much  stress,  was  fully  accorded. 
Perhaps  he  was  interested  in  it,  and 
writes  in  bitterness  at  its  premature 
decease.  The  originator,  I  believe,, 
is  now  in  prison. 

Your  writer  sums  up  his  opinion 
of  my  calling  in  these  words:  'The - 
trade  is  not  a  noble  one,  and  there  - 
are  few  noble  men  engaged  in  it.  - 
It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  lowest 
of  human  occupations.'  And  who 
is  he,  sir,  who  throws  dirt  at  me 
and  2,000  more  in  this  wholesale- 
fashion  P  Not  knowing,  or  wishing 
to  know,  his  name,  I  cannot  call 
him,  as  he  has  called  me,  a  Levan- 
tine Jew,  a  foreign  vagabond,  a 
broken  betting-man,  or  even  a 
loafer.  But  I  suppose  I  do  him  no 
injustice  in  assuming  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  great  order  of  journal- 
ists ;  that  he  is  one  of  those  guides 
of  public  opinion  genetically  de- 
scribed by  Carlyle  as  *  Able- Editors/ 
What  part  have  these  taken  in  our  - 
commercial  history  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ?  A  portion  of  every  - 
daily  paper  is  set  apart  as  a  record 
of  monetary  news,  and  many  jour- 
nals are  exclusively  occupied  on 
this  subject.  The  public  look  to 
them  for  information  and  guidance; 
often,  alas,  look  nowhere  else !  And 
what  sort  of  guidance  and  counsel 
have  they .  had  P  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Economist — an  im- 

r>rtant  and  honourable  exception, 
admit,  but  only  one — I  can  hard- 
ly recall  a  word  of  warning,  either 
as  respects  the  Companies  which 
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smashed  up  in  1866  or  the  foreign 
loans  which  defaulted  in  1875. 
There  was  plenty  of  ex  post  facto 
wisdom  ;  a  liberal  distribution  of 
blame,  when  the  mischief  was  ap- 
parent ;  and  a  ready  supply  of 
aphorisms  abont  investments,  when 
the  money  was  lost.  There  was 
even  an  anticipation  of  evil  in  some 
cases,  where  it  never  occurred.  I 
could  fill  more  than  one  number  of 
your  Magazine  with  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  English  journalists 
for  the  buyers  of  United  States 
Bonds,  when  their  price  was  50  or 
60  per  cent.  But  when  the  firm 
of.  Overend  &  Gurney  was  made  a 
limited  company  ;  when  the  Bank 
of  London  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Discount  lent  their  capital  to  Mr. 
McHenry ;  when  clergymen  and 
widows,  the  simple  people  who 
read  and  believe  the  newspapers, 
were  handing  over  their  money  to 
Honduras  and  Paraguay ;  when  the 
Emma  Mine  was  made  attractive, 
and  tho  Lisbon  Tramways  were 
launched,  where  were  the  warnings 
of  the  press?  Shall  we  say  that 
those  who  assumed  the  office  of 
guides  and  advisers  were  imposed 
upon,  like  other  people?  It  was 
often  so,  no  doubt ;  I  wish  I  could 
say  always,  but  recent  disclosures 
afford  damning  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Too  often  they  pocketed, 
with '  complacent  infamy/  the  price 
of  their  stipulated  praise  or  their 
venal  reticence. 

Your  writer  admits  the  guilt  of 
his  order,  and  makes  some  feeble 
attempt  to  excuse  it.  'The  sys- 
tem of  the  Stock  Exchange/  he 
Says,  'is  to. blame  more  than  the 
men.'  What  system  ?  It  is  part 
of  no  system  recognised  or  practised 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  to  bribe  the 
press.  If  it  were,  the  guilt  of  the 
press  would  be  none  the  less  in 
consenting  to  be  bribed.  A  more 
monstrous  thing  was  never  written 
by  a  sane  man,  than  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  responsible  for  the 
corruption,  not  of  its  own  members, 


but  of  promoters  and  contractors 
who  gave  bribes,  and  press- writers 
who  took  them. 

The  proprietors  and  editors  of 
newspapers  would  not,  I  think, 
feel  any  disposition  to  adopt  your 
writer's  defence.  If  it  were  not 
utterly  false  and  futile,  it  would 
swell  what  was  proved  to  be  some- 
times a  departmental  fault,  into  part 
of  a  deliberate  policy.  I  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  upon  these  offences. 
Some  of  them  have  been  explained, 
some  of  them  condoned,  some  of 
them  punished.  All  of  them,  I 
trust,  are  repented  of.  Do  we  not 
already  see  the  fruits  of  repentance, 
in  a  virtuous  determination  to  con- 
demn everything?  The  startling 
integrity  of  the  press  in  the  citjj 
like  tho  religion  of  some  very  par- 
ticular sects,  is  founded  in  strict 
exclusiveness,  and  announced  in  a 
rigorous  doctrine  of  damnation. 

But  I  would  be  just,  even  iojonr 
writer.  I  do  not  know  him,  and 
have  no  right,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  he  was  in  any  way  touched  by 
the  corruption  which  he  owns  was 
prevalent  in  his  class.  I  admit 
further  that  his  may  be,  in  a  Bense 
that  mine  is  not,  a  *  noble  calling.' 
The  process  of  turning  two  shillings 
into  half-a-crown,  which  is  all  tbat 
we  profess  to  do,  is  not  one  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  a  moral,  or  even  an 
intellectual,  enthusiasm,  like  the 
work  of  a  statesman,  an  artist,  or 
an  author.  But  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  necessary  as  to  its  purpose, 
honest  as  to  its  method,  and  satis- 
factory as  to  its  results.  We  cannot 
all  live  by  writing  articles  in  Fra&r- 
We  cannot  all  join  Mr.  Buskins 
Company  of  St.  George.  There 
must  be  readers  as  well  as  writers, 
workers  as  well  as  thinkers.  When 
I  am  told  that  mine  is  the  'lowest 
of  human  occupations/  I  can  only 
answer  that  I  would  rather  make 
good  shoes  out  of  honest  lea1£e^, 
than  ignorantly  pander  to  a  fow 
prejudice  with  skilful  phraseology. 

That,  sir,  I  maintain,  is  the  use 
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your  writer  has  made  of  his  '  noble 
calling.1  He  knew — as  who  could 
fail  to  know  ? — that  the  public  had 
suffered  severe  and  general  losses, 
and  were  angry.  Here  was  his  in- 
centive. He  saw,  what  occurs  in 
nearly  every  movement  of  public 
indignation,  a  disposition  to  con- 
centrate the  blame  somewhere,  how- 
ever unfairly.  Here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  exposed 
many  nefarious  transactions,  in  an 
able  though  purposeless  report; 
and  some  trials  at  law  had  shown 
how  worthless  companies  can  be 
floated  by  good  names  and  sys- 
tematic puffing.  Here  was  his  ma- 
terial. His  purpose  was  to  fan 
into  a  flame  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  Stock  Exchange.  And 
for  stock-in-trade  he  had— what? 
Certainly  not  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  nor  any  resolution  to  ac- 
quire it,  and  judge  fairly;  but 
a  ready  command  of  words  and 
phrases,  which  I  should  envy  him 
if  he  had  used  them  to  a  better 
purpose. 

The  result  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  under  such  conditions — 
an  article  in  which  the  form  of  a 
broker's  contract  is  paraded  as 
original  information,  and  then  he 
and  his  profession  pelted  through 
twenty  pages  with  such  phrases  as 
*  gambling-hell,'  *  swindle,'  *  cheat- 


ing,' *  false  pretences,'  '  thieves' 
plunder,'  '  cogged  dice,'  •  rascality,' 
4  foreign  vagabond,'  *  nondescript,* 
and  'loafer.'  The  writer  on  Chi- 
nese metaphysics,  immortalised  by 
Dickens,  was  a  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious author  judged  by  such  a 
standard  as  this.  He  did,  we  are 
told,  study  the  two  articles  in  his 
encyclopaedia  on  China  and  Meta- 
physics, whereas  I  honestly  believe 
your  writer  has  not  read  through 
either  the  evidence  in  the  Blue 
Book  or  the  Rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  He  may  Jiave  imposed 
his  article  on  you  as  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  '  noble  calling.'  To  me 
it  appears  a  gross  instance  of  lite- 
rary prostitution. 

I  have  done  with  him,  however. 
My  object  was  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
calumny  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  a  nest  of  thieves,  and  its  pro- 
fession chicanery  and  fraud.  If  I 
have  done  that  I  have  succeeded. 
If  I  have  failed  I  hope  some  stronger 
champion  will  take  up  the  cudgels. 

One  word  of  protest.  I  do  not 
think  the  Stock  Exchange  a  perfect 
institution.  Doubtless,  its  consti- 
tution and  its  method  of  business 
are  capable  of  many  improvements. 
But  this  is  a  defence,  not  a  criticism. 
I  am,  sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

Charles'  Branch. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 
Br  a  Negro.1 


IT  is  little  more  than  half  a  gene- 
ration since  four  millions  of 
Africans  were  held  in  apparently- 
hopeless  bondage  in  the  United 
States — a  condition  which  de- 
termined their  status  as  one  of 
social  subordination  and  inferiority 
in  all  Christian  lands.  The  eman- 
cipation in  .the  British,  French, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  colonies  was 
able,  it  seems,  to  effect  little 
towards  improving  the  standing 
of  the  Negro.  He  was  bound  to  a 
servile  position  until  the  supre- 
macy of  the  cotton  empire  of 
the  West  was  overthrown.       The 

Proclamation  of  freedom  in  the 
Inited  States  gave  to  the  Negro  at 
once  a  position  which  he  had  never 
before  occupied ;  and  though  he  is 
in  America  numerically  weak,  and, 
in  a  measure,  personally  insignifi- 
cant, still  the  barriers  in  the  way 
of  his  progress  and  growth  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  efface  im- 
pressions which  have  been  busily 
taught  and  cheerfully  imbibed 
during  centuries.  The  Christian 
world,  trained  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  to  look  upon  the 
Negro  as  made  for  the  service  of 
superior  races,  finds  it  difficult  to 
shake  off  the  notion  of  his  absolute 
and  permanent  inferiority.  Dis- 
trust, coldness,  or  indifference 
are  the  feelings  with  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  any  efforts  on  his 
part  to  advance  are  regarded  by 
the  enlightened  races.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  representations  dis- 
paraging to  his  mental  and  moral 
character,  which,  during  the  days 
of  his  bondage,  were  persistently 


put  forward  without  contradiction, 
is  still  strong  in  many  minds. 
The  full  effect  of  the  new  status 
of  the  Negro  race  will  not  be 
sufficiently  felt  during  the  present 
generation  to  relieve  even  his  best 
friends  of  the  pity  or  contempt  for 
him  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  inherited,  and  which,  we  will 
grant,  has  been  fostered  from  the 
civilised  world  coming  in  contact, 
for  the  most  part,  only  with  the 
degraded  tribes  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
results  which  have  occurred  from 
the  labours  and  sufferings  of 
Livingstone  has  been  the  light 
which  he  has  been  able  to  throw 
upon  the  subject  of  the  African 
races  at  homo,  awakening  at  least 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
apathetic  as  to  the  truthfulness  or 
fairness  of  the  representations  dis- 
paraging to  the  Negro's  character 
which  have  been  for  so  long  a  time 
in  unimpeded  circulation.  The 
whole  Christian  world  has  been 
aroused  by  that  humble  missionary 
to  the  importance  of  'healing  the 
open  sow  of  the  world'  and 
penetrating  the  (  dark  continent ' 
with  the  light  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants— Christians  of  every  name 
and  nationality — are  vying  with 
each  other  in  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  African  regene- 
ration. 

One  sanguine  or  sensational  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Stanley  calling  at- 
tention to  a  favourable  opening 
for  missionary  operations  in  East 
Africa  fell  upon  the  British  public 


1  Author  of  <  Mohammedanism  and  the  Negro  Race '  (Fraser,  Not.  1875),  mm*  Principal 
of  the  Presbyterian  High  School,  Liberia.  [This  gentleman  is  at  present  in  England.— Ed.] 
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like  seed  into  prepared  soil,  and 
in  a  abort  time,  a  bountiful  harvest 
was  reaped  in  the  shape  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  response  to 
the  more  urgent  than  'Macedo- 
nian cry.\  This  prompt  liberality 
shows  that  there  are  Christian  men 
and  women  in  England  who  are 
deeply  in  earnest  in  the  work  of 
disseminating  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  in  Africa. 

It  is  evident  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  no  mission  field 
in  which  the  Christian  public  are  so 
anxiously  interested  for  the  safety, 
welfare,  and  success  of  the  mission- 
aries as  the  African,  and  there  is 
none,  moreover,  whose  successful 
working  by  European  missionaries 
bo  ultimately  depends  upon  special 
and  constant  study  of  the  mental 
and  moral  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  climatic  peculiarities  of  the 
country.  And  yet  in  the  constant 
necessity  which  presses  upon  mis- 
sionary committees  at  home  and 
upon  missionaries  themselves  to 
find  what  may  hold  the  public 
ear,  in  the  impatient  demand  for 
immediate  visible  results,  in  the  un- 
ceasing strain  after  fresh  subjects 
for  exciting  paragraphs,  no  leisure 
or  repose  is  left  tor  quiet  thought, 
for  grappling  with  new  facts,  or  for 
giving  due  weight  to  views  out 
of  their  accustomed  groove  of 
thought. 

We  do  not  set  before  ourselves 
in  the  present  paper  the  ambitious 
task  of  propounding  or  discussing 
any  new  theory  of  African  Missions. 
To  describe  accurately  or  intelligi- 
bly how  missions  in  Africa  ought 
to  be  conducted,  so  as  to  come 
nearer  than  they  have  yet  done  to 
a  realisation  of  the  expectations 
of  their  supporters  in  Europe  and 
America — so  as  in  some  measure 


to  Christianise  the  African  tribes- 
would  probably  be  as  difficult  and 
impossible  a  task  as  any  thinking 
man  could  well  undertake.  We 
are,  for  our  own  part,  inclined  to 
out  the  Gordian  knot  by  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  it  will  not 
be  given  to  the  present  generation 
of  foreign  workers  in  this  field 
to  solve  the  problem — or  rather 
problems — presented  by  the  enor- 
mous work  of  African  Christiani- 
sation.  This  is  a  privilege,  we 
venture  to  believe,  reserved  for  the 
'  missionaries  of  the  future. '  * 

Still  it  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
profitable to  consider  some  of  the 
results  thus  far  attained,  and  the 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  more 
satisfactory  achievements. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  hundred 
years  since  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
the  Western  portion  of  Africa. 
The  summary  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions on  this  coast  may  be  given 
in  a  few  words. 

The  Roman  Catholics  come  first. 
In  1 481  the  King  of  Portugal  sent 
ten  ships  with  500  soldiers,  100 
labourers,  and  a  proper  complement 
of  priests  as  missionaries  to  Elmina. 
The  Romish  missions  thus  founded 
lingered  on  for  a  period  of  241  years, 
till  at  last  in  1723  that  of  the  Capu- 
chins at  Sierra  Leone  was  given  up 
and  they  disappeared  altogether 
from  West  Africa.  They  had  made 
no  impression,  except  upon  their  im- 
mediate dependants ;  and  what  im- 
pression they  made  on  them  was 
soon  totally  obliterated. 

Protestant  missionary  attempts 
were  commenced  by  the  Moravians 
in  *73°\  J4°  yeara  &g*>>  and  conti- 
nued till  1770.  Five  attempts  cost 
eleven  lives  without  visible  results. 

The  WesleyanB  follow  next.     In 


*  The  relations  of  the  present  generation  of  Europeans  with  the  African  races  have  not 
been  such  as  to  allow  them  to  be  unbiassed  workers  in  the  African  field.  While  like 
David  they  may  receive  commendation  for  having  conceived  the  idea  of  building  th* 
great  Christian  temple  in  Africa,  it  may  be  only  given  to  them  to  open  the  way,  collect 
the  materials,  &c. ;  other  hands  may  hare  to  rear  the  superstructure. 
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the  Minutes  of  the  Conference  of 
1792  we  first  find  Africa  on  the  list 
of  the  Wesleyan  missionary  stations, 
Sierra  Leone  being  the  part  occu- 
pied. In  the  Minutes  for  1796 
we  find  the  names  of  A.  Murdoch 
and  W.  Patten  set  down  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Foulah  country,  in 
Africa,  to  which  service  they  were 
solemnly  set  apart  by  Conference. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society 
sent  out  its  first  missionaries  in 
1804.  They  established  and  at- 
tempted to  maintain  ten  stations 
among  the  aborigines,  but  they 
could  make  no  progress  owing  to 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  pre- 
ferred the  slave-traders  to  them. 
The  missionaries  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Sierra  Leone,  the 
only  place  where  at  that  time  they 
could  labour  with  safety  and  hope. 
The  Basle  Missionary  Society — 
one  of  the  most  successful  on  the 
coast — had  their  attention  directed 
to  Western  Africa  as  early  as  1826. 
But  it  was  not  until  1828  that 
their  first  company  of  missionaries 
reached  Christianborg,  near  Akra, 
the  place  which  the  Moravians  had 
attempted  to  occupy  more  than 
thirty  years  previously. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Scotland  commenced  a  mission 
on  the  Old  Calabar  River  in  the 
Gulf  of  Benin,  in  April  1846. 

Five  denominations  of  American 
Christians  —  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Lu- 
therans— are  represented  on  the 
coast — in  Liberia,  at  Lagos,  the 
island  of  Coresco,  and  Gaboon.  The 
first  American  Mission  was  esta- 
blished on  the  coast  in  1822. 

Now  what  has  been  the  outcome 
of  these  missionary  operations? 
The  results  thus  far  achieved  are 
in  many  respects  highly  interesting 
and  important.  At  the  European 
settlements  established  at  various 
points  along  the  coast  from  Sene- 
gal to  Loanda,  and  at  the  purely 
native  stations,    occupied   by  the 


Niger  (native)  missionaries,  the 
Scotch  missionaries  and  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  some  thousands 
of  natives,  having  been  brought 
under  the  immediate  influence  of 
Christian  teaching,  have  professed 
Christianity,  and,  at  the  European 
settlements,  have  adopted  Euro- 
pean dress  and  habits.  Numer- 
ous churches  have  been  organised 
and  are  under  a  native  ministry, 
and  thousands  of  children  are 
gathered  into  schools  under  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

The  West  African  Reporter,  a 
weekly  newspaper  owned  and  pub- 
lished at  Sierra  Leone  exclusively 
by  natives,  and  itself  an  interesting 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation on  the  coast,  gives,  in  its 
issue  for  January  4,  1876,  the 
following : 

The  Niger  Mission  and  the  native 
pastorate — which  latter  has  received  the 
encomiums  of  friends  and  foes — are  standing' 
monuments  of  the  (Church  Missionary)  So- 
ciety's labours,  and  proofs  of  the  perma- 
nence of  results  thus  far  achieved.  Bishop 
Crowther,  the  first  Negro  Bishop,  the  Rev. 
James  Johnson  of  Lagos,  Dr.  Africanus 
Horion,  the  distinguished  physician  and 
author,  and  numerous  others,  leas  widely 
known  but  not  less  useful,  sat  under  the 
instructions  which  have  been  imparted  in 
the  Church  Missionary  College  at  Fourah 
Bay  in  Sierra  Leone. 

But  other  useful  men  besides 
preachers  have  been  raised  up  under 
the  instruction  of  the  missionaries: 
many  able  and  useful  Government 
officials,  skilful  mechanics — es- 
pecially at  the  Basle  Mission — and 
merchants,  who  by  their  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  enterprise  have 
risen  to  an  equality  in  wealth 
and  influence  with  the  European 
merchants  on  the  coast. 

Still  these  results,  in  their  largest 
measure,  are  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  European  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  and  to  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  No 
mission  station  of  any  importance 
has  been  established  among  any  of 
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the  powerful  tribes  in  the  interior, 
or  on  the  coast  at  a  distance  from 
European  settlements.  In  the 
evangelistic  operations  of  the 
Niger  Mission,  we  can  hear  of  no 
central  station  of  influence  among 
any  of  the  leading  tribes.  Bishop 
Crowther's  last  Report  of  the 4  Mis- 
sion among  the  Natives  of  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  at  Bonny,  Brass, 
and  New  Calabar  Rivers,'3  after 
ten  years'  labour,  is  not  particularly 
encouraging. 

The  work  done  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  in  Liberia  cannot  be  regarded 
as  done  upon  the  indigenous  ele- 
ments of  those  localities.  The  na- 
tive populations  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Liberia — the  Timnehs,  Soosoos, 
Mendis,  Yeys,  Solahs,  Bassas, 
Kroos  &c. — are  still  untouched  by 
evangelical  influence.  The  visitor 
at  Sierra  Leone  and  at  Monrovia 
is  at  once  struck  by  the  exotic 
appearance  of  everything.  The 
whole  black  population  of  those 
settlements  who  have  made    any 

Erogress  in  Christian  civilisation 
ave  been  imported — in  the  case 
of  Sierra  Leone  from  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  that  of  Liberia 
from  America.  If  everything  ex- 
traneous or  imported  were  taken 
away  from  the  settlements  to- 
morrow, the  regions  they  now  oc- 
cupy would  wear  an  aspect  similar 
to  that  which  they  presented 
to  Sir  John  Hawkins  three 
hundred  years  ago,  without,  how- 
ever, the  pleasing  moral  character- 
istics attributed  to  the  population 
of  that  un-Enropeanised  period  by 
that  great  pioneer  of  English 
African  slave-traders.  But  even 
the  civilising  work  done  in  the 
settlements  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks. 

In  the  African  Times  for  Janu- 
ary  i,  1876,  the  editor,  after  the 


labour  of  half  a  generation  in  the 
cause  of  West  African  progress, 
opens  the  year  with  the  following 
lament : 

Lagos  has  grievously  disappointed  our 
hopes  and  expectations.  She  is  not  what 
she  ought  to  be  after  years  of  annexation  to 
the  British  Crown.  It  is  no  cause  for 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  has  not  exercised 
that  influence  on  the  heathen  within  her 
and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  which  we 
looked  for  from  her.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
fessed Christians  of  Lagos  ought  to  be  a 
mighty  phalanx  against  the  surrounding 
heathenism ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  they 
have  made  any  successful  attack  upon  it. 

Governor  Berkeley,  in  his  Blue 
Book  Report  of  the  Settlement 
of  Lagos  for  1872,  estimates  the 
population  of  the  entire  settlement 
at  60,221,  out  of  which  there  were 
only  92  whites  ;  and  he  adds : 

This  settlement  contributes  nothing  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  religion  or  education. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  all  represented  in  the  shape  of  ministers, 
churches,  and  schools.4 

Sir  Charles  Adderley,  after  a 
full  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  says : 

Barbarism  survives,  for  all  we  expend  in 
lives  and  taxes  to  establish  what  must 
prove,  after  all,  an  ineffectual  administra- 
tion of  English  power  in  West  African 
country.* 

In  the  West  African  Reporter 
(Feb.  1,  1876)  we  are  informed 
that— 

The  Timnehs  of  Quiah  to  this  day  look 
with  wistful  eyes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Bananas  Island  down  to  Car- 
maranca  Creek,  the  Ribbee  and  Bompeh 
rivers,  and  their  hearts  are  burning  with 
revenge  against  the  powers  that  wrenched 
these  places  from  the  hands  of  their  an- 
cestors. Their  chiefs  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  stipends  they  receive,  as  being  no 
equivalent  remuneration  for  the  occupation 
and  use  of  their  lands  by  our  Government; 
and  they  are  only  prevented  from  making 
any  mischievous  move  from  want  of  power. 


•  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  August  187$. 

4  Paver*  relating  to  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions.    Part  I.  1874,  p.  1 38. 

*  Colonial  Policy  and  History,  p.  218. 
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The  Hon.  James  S.  Payne,  the 
new  President  of  Liberia,  in  his  In- 
augural Address,  delivered  January 
3,  1876,  refers  to  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  Liberia,  which  does  not 
exist  at  Sierra  Leone  only  'from 
want  of  power  *  on  the  part  of  the 
aborigines.    He  says  : 

The  war  now  raging  (between  the 
Americo-Liberians  and  the  aborigines  of 
Cape  Palmas)  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration for  more  than  three  years,  of 
which  frequent  intimations  were  given 
without  being  accredited.  It  has  for  one  of 
its  objects  the  re-possession  of  the  territory 
at  the  cost  of  exterminating  the  entire 
civilised  population.  It  is  a  war  against 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  Upwards  of 
forty  years  of  untiring  Christian  mission 
effort  among  them  as  preferred  objects  of 
the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Missions,  has  made  them 
rather  to  hate  than  to  admire  Christian 
civilisation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  view 
taken,  as  a  general  thing,  of  African 
Mission  proteges  by  intelligent  pa- 
gan natives.  We  have  several  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  '  Christian- 
ised '  natives  made  in  our  hearing 
by  native  chiefs  in  whose  country 
we  have  travelled ;  but  we  prefer  to 
quote  the  criticism  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey  as  given  to  the  world 
by  Commodore  Wilmot  in  a  de- 
spatch to  Admiral  Walker  under 
date  of  January  21,  1863.  The 
Commodore  was  remonstrating 
with  the  King  against  making  war 
upon  the  people  of  Abbeokuta, 
among  whom  were  many  professed 
Christians : 

He  promised  faithfully  for  my  sake 
{says  the  Commodore)  to  spare  all  the 
Christians  and  send  them  to  Whydah,  and 
that  his  general  should  hare  strict  orders 
to  this  effect  I  asked  him  about  the 
Christians  at  Ishagga.  He  said,  'Who 
knew  they  were  Christians?  The  black 
man  says  he  is  a  white  man,  calls  himself  a 


Christian,  and  dresses  himself  in  clothes : 
it  is  an  insult  to  tfce  white  man.  I  respect 
the  white  man,  but  these  people  are  im- 
postors, and  no  better  than  my  own  people.' 
I  reasoned  with  him  no  longer  011  this 
subject  (adds  the  Commodore),  because  I 
thought  his  observations  so  thoroughly 
just  and  honest} 

Now  here  is  a  Christian  Euro- 
pean of  intelligence  and  influence 
endorsing  the  disparaging  estimate 
of  Christian  Africans  as  given  by 
a  pagan  African  of  intelligence  and 
influence.7 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  calls  at- 
tention to  *  the  strange  graft  of 
skill  upon  barbarous  fanaticism 
which  natives  acquire  who  have 
been  played  with  by  dilettante 
philanthropists  in  distant  uncon- 
cerned authority.'8 

The  foreign  virtues  these  natives 
acquire  never  rise  above  the  para- 
sitical. Their  culture  is  super- 
ficial, and  its  effects  artificial,  pre- 
senting very  often  an  appearance 
of  insincerity  and  absurdity  both 
to  the  foreign  observer  and  to  the 
pagan  of  intelligence.  Pagans  of 
discernment  know  that  the  black 
man  among  them  who '  calls  him- 
Belf  a  Christian  and  dresses  him- 
self in  clothes '  adheres  to  European 
habits  and  customs  with  a  reserved 
power  of  disengagement,  as  a  lim- 
pet clings  to  a  rock.  These  cus- 
toms seldom  strike  root  in  his 
mind,  and  grow  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent plant.  Africans  who  have 
been  educated  even  in  England,  on 
returning  to  their  own  country  and 
among  their  own  people  have  again 
adopted  the  native  dress  and  habits. 
And  it  would  show  a  yery  slender 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  ex- 
pect anything  else. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  tribes  of  West  Africa, 
after  so  many  years  of  effort  and  so 


•  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1863-64.  vol.  liv.,  p.  351. 

'  4  Educated  natives '  is  often  used  by  Europeans  on  the  coast  as  a  phrase  of 
contempt. 

*  Colonial  Policy  and  History  %  p.  158. 
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vast  a  sacrifice  of  life  and  money, 
is  so  backward?  'The  first  and 
most  generally  admitted  cause  is 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate ; 
and  this  cause,  we  may  premise, 
affects  injuriously  all  progress  and 
growth  in  West  Africa  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  No  one  will  undertake 
to  dispute  at  this  day  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
a  people  is  very  largely  dependent 

rn  their  physical  environments, 
great  man  physically  or 
mentally  has  ever  been  developed 
in  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Green- 
land or  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In 
some  countries  a  high  degree  of 
even  material  progress  is  im- 
possible. In  Brazil,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Buckle  tells  us,  '  the  progress 
of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  im- 
passable forests,  and  the  harvests 
are  devoured  by  innumerable  in- 
sects. The  mountains  are  too  high 
to  scale — the  rivers  too  wide  to 
bridge. '  A  portion  of  the  indomit- 
able Anglo-Saxon  race  from  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America 
have  had  an  opportunity  recently 
of  testing  these  statements.  They 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  in 
Brazil,  but  the  obstacles  presented 
by  nature  proved  insuperable.  They 
have  returned  to  the  United  States.9 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  a  belt 
of  malarious  lands  which  are  hot- 
beds of  fever  extends  along  the 
whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
running  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
back  from  the  sea-coast.  In  this 
region  of  country  neither  cattle  nor 
horses  will  thrive.  Horses  will  not 
live  at  all.  Sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
drag  out   an  indifferent  existence. 


At  Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia,  and 
other  settlements  on  the  coast, 
fortunes  have  been  expended  by 
lovers  of  horses  in  trying  to  keep 
them ;  but  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous and  expensive  care  they  die. 
The  experiment  of  keeping  them  con- 
stantly housed,  like  human  beings, 
and  imposing  upon  them  the 
regulation, '  early  to  bed,  and  early 
to  rise,'  has,  we  believe,  not  yet 
been  tried.10 

The  healthfulness  of  a  country 
or  district,  at  any  given  time,  may 
generally  be  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  animals.  In  pes- 
tilential disorders,  four-footed  ani- 
mals are  said  to  be  first  attacked, 
from  their  living  more  in  the  open 
air  than  man,  and  being,  therefore, 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Ofyifaf  itkp  vpmrov  faqfxcTo  dm)  fffaat  kfyoOt . 
Avrap  txur"  mrrwri  fiiKos  ixr**vK*s  tyicl*, 

In  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
interior  of  West  Africa,  where  there 
are  no  dense  primeval  forests,  ex- 
tensive swamps,  and  pestilential 
jungles,  cattle  and  horses  show  no 
sign  of  '  infection  '  or  *  poisoned 
state  of  the  blood/  They  flourish 
in  uncounted  herds.  And  in  those 
regions  men  are  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  intelligent. 

The  interior  tribes  who  have  from 
time  to  time  migrated  to  the  coast 
have  perished  or  degenerated. 
Every  child  born  on  the  coast  is 
stunted  physically  and  mentally  in 
the  cradle  by  the  jungle  fever  which 
assails  it  a  few  days  after  birth. 
European  infants  seldom  survive 
such  attacks.    The  very  tribe  occu- 


9  The  Times,  January  18,  1876. 

,#  In  1871,  Dp.  McCoy,  Colonial  Surgeon  (of  Sierra  Leone),  sent  to  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  London,  a  report  on  the  then  so-called  •  loin  disease '  (of  horses),  and  the 
opinion  formed  thereon  by  the  Professor  of  the  College  was  that  the  disease  arose  out  of 
the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  the  disease  being  conveyed  into  the  system  by  means  of 
the  atmosphere. — Sierra  Leone  West  African  Beporter,  February  I,  1876. 

n  On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 

And  last  the  vengeful  arrow  fixed  in  man. 
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pying  the  country  about  Gallinas 
and  Gape  Mount  nave  traditions 
that  they  came  to  the  coast  as 
conquerors,  driving  before  them  all 
the  tribal  organisations  which  op- 
posed their  march.  They  were  a 
numerous,  intelligent,  handsome 
people.  Now,  only  melancholy 
traces  of  what  they  once  were  can 
be  discovered  in  individuals  of  that 
waning  tribe.  'It  is  to  be  ob- 
served,' says  the  West  African  Re- 
porter,1* 'that  the  Mendi  as  he 
approaches  the  sea  becomes  more 
degenerate.  Laying  aside  his  inno- 
cent, manly  exercises,  he  betakes 
himself  to  plundering.'  It  would 
appear  that  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection  the  finest  organisations 
die.  Those  most  capable  or  'fit- 
test '  to  endure  the  pestilential  re- 
gions, by  reason  of  a  coarser  or 
more  brutal  nature,  *  survive/  We 
have,  then,  morally  speaking,  the 
'  survival '  of  the  '  unfittest.' 

The  steady  physical,  if  not  men- 
tal, deterioration  going  on  among 
the  descendants  of  re-captives  at 
Sierra  Leone  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted by  superficial  observers  to 
their  having  enjoyed  superior  facili- 
ties for  European  education  to  their 
fathers.  But  the  same  decay  is 
*  observable  among  the  Mohammedan 
Creoles  who  have  not  deviated  much 
from  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Rev.  S.  W.  Koelle,  an  experi- 
enced German  missionary,  called 
attention,  some  years  ago,  to  the 
important  contrast  as  to  salubrity 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Bornou  Gram- 
mar, he  says : 

The  natives  of  dry  and  arid  countries,  as 
e.g.  Bornou,  Hausa,  the  Sahara,  &c,  die 
very  fast  in  Sierra  Leone  ;  their  acclimati- 


sation there  seems  to  be  almost  as  difficult 
as  that  of  Europeans. 

In  the  course  of  thirty  years 
200  Bornouese  residents  of  Sierra 
Leone  had  been  reduced  to  thirty. 
And,  as  we  have  said,  those  who  do 
not  die  degenerate,  and  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  tribes  of  the 
healthier  regions.  All  the  coast 
tribes,  from  Senegal  to  Lagos,  where 
no  alien  influence  interferes,  are 
held  under  the  sway  of  the  interior 
tribes.  Everybody  now  knows 
that  the  tribes  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  no  match  in  intelligence,  enter- 
prise, and  energy  for  the  Ashantees. 

Under  such  circumstances,  unless 
missionary  boards  or  committees, 
and  the  American  Colonisation 
Society  in  America  are  content  to 
repeat  the  sacrifices  they  have  al- 
ready made  of  life  and  treasure, 
during  another  fifty  years,  with 
similar  inadequate  results,  would  it 
not  be  wisdom  to  try  operations  in 
the  healthy  regions  of  the  interior, 
where  '  every  prospect  pleases,'  and 
'  man  '  is  not  so  '  vile  '  r  As  long 
as  the  malarious  vegetation  and 
deadly  mangrove  swamps  occupy 
so  large  a  proportion  of  West 
African  territory,  there  will  be  no 
more  probability  of  m%Viiig  any 
permanent  moral,  or  even  material, 
progress  on  the  coast,  or  of  deve- 
loping a  great  mind,  than  there  is 
of  improving  the  haunts  of  the 
polar  bear  and  the  reindeer.13  Of 
course,  the  resources  of  the  philan- 
thropic world  'in  men  and  money 
are  inexhaustible,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  prolonging  the  experiment 
indefinitely;  and  it  may  be  the 
highest  philanthropy  to  labour  to 
prepare  men  for  the  'world  to 
come '  in  a  country  where  they  can 


11  February  I,  1876. 

11  Professor  Draper  in  his  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  tells  us  of  a  civilisa- 
tion that  had  been  accomplished  in  Central  America  resting  on  an  agriculture  that  had 
neither  horse  nor  ox  nor  plough.  If  the  way  could  be  discovered  of  accomplishing  a 
civilisation  in  these  days  with  the  slender  appliances  which  such  a  statement  would 
imply,  then  there  might  be  hope  for  West  Africa. 
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have  no  reasonable  hope  of  enjoying 
the  •  world  that  now  is.'  Many  a 
European  visiting  this  coast  returns 
to  his  country  never  to  enjoy  the 
vigour  of  health  again.  For 
northern  constitutions,  the  effect  of 
a  residence  in  this  country,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  similar  to  that 
said  to  have  been  produced  upon 
the  ancients  by  a  visit  to  the  cave 
of  Trophonius — they  never  smile 
again. 

But  another  drawback  to  the 
success  of  missions  on  this  coast  is 
the  inadequate,  not  to  say  con- 
temptuous, view  often  entertained 
by  European  missionaries  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  have  to 
deal ;  and  this  may  be  assigned  as 
one  of  the  leading  causes  why  no 
serious  effort  is  made  to  go  to  the 
healthy  *  regions  beyond/  They 
come  to  the  coast  imbued  with  the 
notions  they  have  derived  from 
books  of  the  *  sanguinary  customs ' 
and  'malignant  superstitions'  of 
the  natives.  And  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  malarious  surround- 
ings they  gain  more  in  irritability  of 
temper  than  in  liberality  of  views, 
often  acquiring  greater  ignorance 
of  the  people  than  they  had  before 
they  came.  We  were  startled  some 
time  ago  by  reading  a  remarkable 
description  of  African  character,  as 
given  by  an  American  missionary 
from  West  Africa  in  the  course  of 
an  address  delivered  in  the  United 
States.     He  said  : 

The  Chinaman  meets  you  with  the  stolid 
morality  of  his  Confucianism ;  the  Hindoo 
with  astute  logic  for  bis  Pantheism.  The 
missionary  among  those  peoples  is  assault- 
ing strongholds,  bristling  with  guns  and 
bayonets.  When  I  carry  my  torch  into  the 
caves  of  Africa,  I  meet  only  filthy  birds  of 
darkness,  bats,  owls,  and  evil  things  of 
night,  that^  bewildered  by  the  light,  know 
not  how  to  blunder  out,  or  out,  blunder- 
ingly dash  themselves  in  again.14 


Similar  to  this  are  descriptions 
we  have  read  from  time  to  time  in 
missionary  periodicals.16  Now,  we 
earnestly  protest  against  such  utter- 
ances as  not  only  gross  exaggera- 
tions, but  as  to  the  last  degree 
pernicious  in  their  influence,  as  they 
are  made  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
natives  of  the  coast  demoralised  by 
their  physical  surroundings  and  by 
European  vices,  but  to  all  Africans, 
and  they  lead  young  and  inexperi- 
enced missionaries  entirely  astray 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue 
with  the  people.  Coming  to  the 
coast  under  such  teaching,  they  are 
induced  to  adopt  a  method  of  deal- 
ing- with  the  natives,  and  to  main- 
tain a  demeanour  which,  in  spite  of 
their  educational  and  other  services, 
inspire  the  people  among  whom 
they  labour  with  feelings  of  im- 
patience, if  not  of  dislike.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  mis- 
sionary entertaining  such  views 
must  labour  under  very  great  sub- 
jective disadvantages.  From  his 
out-look  the  work  is  magnified  to 
enormous  proportions.  The  African 
mind  is  regarded  as  a  great  blank, 
or  worse  than  a  blank,  filled  with 
everything  dark  and  horrible  and 
repulsive.  Everything  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  some- 
thing new  and  foreign.  Not  such 
were  the  views  entertained  of 
Africans  by  the  Rev.  J.  Leighton 
Wilson,  who,  having  been  from 
childhood  acquainted  with  Negroes 
in  the  United  States,  spent  twenty 
years  as  a  missionary  in  West 
Africa,  where  he  had  opportunity 
to  visit  every  place  of  importance 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  made  ex- 
tensive excursions  in  many  of  the 
maritime  districts.  He  studied  and 
reduced  to  writing  two  of  the  lead- 
ing languages  of  the  country.     In 


11  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Colonisation  Society  by  Her.  R.  H.  Nassau 
M.D.,  January  21,  1873. 

*•  See  an  article  on  'The  Negro'  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  (London)  for 
August  1873. 
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tbe  record  of  bis  African  experi- 
ences, be  says : 

Looking  at  the  African  race  as  we  hare 
done,  in  their  native  country,  we  have  seen 
do  obstacles  to  their  elevation  which  would 
not  apply  equally  to  all  other  uncultivated 
races  of  men. 

We  do  not  expect  Africans,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  possess  the  energy,  the 
enterprise,  or  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
white  man.  But  there  are  other  traits, 
quite  as  commendable  as  these,  in  which,  if 
properly  trained,  he  will  greatly  excel  his 
white  compeer.  Naturally,  the  African  is 
social,  generous,  confiding,  and,  when 
brought  under  the  benign  influence  of 
Christianity,  he  exemplifies  the  beauty  and 
consistency  of  his  religion  more  than  any 
other  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  the  time  may  come  when  they  may  be 
held  up  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
examples  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
Christian  virtue.1- 

Tbe  more  slender  tbe  outfit  as  to 
educational  training  and  experience 
of  those  wbo  oome  as  instructors  to 
tbe  ooast,  tbe  more  supercilious,  as, 
of  course,  must  be  tbe  case,  is  their 
bearing.  Many  and  amusing  are 
tbe  instances  encountered  by  intel- 
ligent Africans  of  tbe  very  limited 
qualifications,  coupled  with  large 
pretensions,  of  not  a  few  wbo  are 
sent  to  tbe  coast  as  instructors. 
While  sitting  on  tbe  passengers' 
deck  of  one  of  tbe  African  mail 
steamers,  a  few  years  ago,  we  beard 
a  young  Englishman  wbo  bad  been 
engaged  in  educational  work  on  tbe 
coast,  and  was  returning  borne  on 
leave,  descanting  upon  the  'utter 
inferiority  of  tbe  African' — and, 
by  tbe  way,  these  men  wbo  come 
to  guide  tbe  *  benighted'  seldom 
besitate  (sucb  is  their  very  higb 
breeding)  to  indulge  in  most  con- 
temptuous utterances  about  the 
race  in  tbe  bearing  of  any  member 
of  it  wbo  may  be  a  stranger  to 
tbem.  This  young  man — we  say 
young  man,  though  bis  bair  was 
slightly  sprinkled  with  grey — over- 


flowing with  erudition,  and  anxious 
to  make  known  tbe  extent  of  bis 
researches  in  African  philology,  re- 
marked to  a  comrade,  '  The  stolid- 
ity of  these  Africans  is  astonishing. 
Their  words  are  mostly  mono- 
syllabic, and  even  those  tribes 
whose  vocabulary  is  tbe  most 
copious  possess  no  expressions  for 
abstract  ideas.'  Attracted  by  the 
Johnsonese  character  of  the  sen- 
tence, we  turned  towards  him  and 
said,  '  Sir,  the  words  in  the  sentence 
which  you  just  uttered  that  convey 
any  idea  at  all  are  either  Roman  or 
Greek.  All  the  purely  English 
words  you  employed  are  mono- 
syllabic, expressing  no  abstract 
thought.'  (  Oh,'  he  replied,  with 
some  surprise,  *  but  that  only  proves 
that  we  possessed  the  ability  to 
appropriate  and  apply  such  foreign 
terms  as  we  considered  service- 
able—a  feat  whioh  your  people 
are  unable  to  achieve.'  To  this 
second  outburst  of  almost  pure 
Latin  we  made  no  reply,  but  turned 
away,  leaving  our  learned  pedagogue 
to  enjoy  the  belief  that,  under  the 
influence  of  bis  irresistible  argu- 
ment, we  bad  succumbed ;  but  we 
noticed  that  he  took  care  during 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
indulge,  while  in  our  hearing,  in  no 
more  *  high  falutin.' 

We  are  not  of  those  who  depre- 
cate international  prejudices ;  they 
will  exist,  probably,  until  the 
millennium;  for  God,  'who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,'  bath  also  '  appointed  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,'  and 
within  those  '  bounds '  special  and 
divergent  tastes  will  arise  among 
tbe  nations.  We  remember  when, 
accompanied  about  six  years  ago,  on 
a  tour  in  the  interior  of  Monrovia, 
by  Mr.  Win  wood  Reade,  we  arrived 
at  Boporo,17  a  town  about  seventy- 


,€  Wilson's  Western  Africa,,  chap.  xi. 

"  This  visit  is  described  in  Reade's  African  Sketch  Book,  vol.  ii.    Mr.  Reade  correctly 
represents  the  impressions  of  Africans  on  first  seeing  a  white  man.    Vol.  i.  pp.  328-29. 
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five  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
^hite  man  had  rarely  been  seen, 
how  the  women  and  children  fled 
in  every  direction  at  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Keade ;  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  been  there  several  days  that 
the  children  would  venture  near 
enough  to  speak  to  him.  We  are 
told  that  a  charitable  old  woman 
who  afforded  Mungo  Park  a  meal 
and  lodging,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  could  not  refrain,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  kindness,  from 
exclaiming,  *  God  preserve  us  from 
the  devil/  as  she  looked  upon  him. 
These  deprecatory  feelings  doubt- 
less arise  from  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions entertained  by  Africans  of 
the  interior  of  the  mental  and  moral 
concomitants  of  a  white  skin. 
The  white  man,  in  the  imagination 
of  the  unsophisticated  African,  is 
a  cannibal.  The  Negro  of  the 
ordinary  traveller  or  missionary — 
and  perhaps  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Christian  world — is  a  purely  fic- 
titious being,  constructed  out  of 
the  traditions  of  slave-traders 
and  slave-holders,  who  have  cir- 
culated all  sorts  of  absurd  stories, 
and  also  out  of  prejudices  inherited 
from  ancestors,  who  were  taught  to 
regard  the  Negro  as  a  legitimate 
object  of  traffic.  And  perhaps,  as 
Bishop  Heber  has  remarked,  the 
*  hair  and  features '  of  the  Negro, 
1  far  more  than  his  colour/  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  erroneous  con- 
ceptions. We  entertain  no  resent- 
ment at  such  feelings  on  the  part 
of  Europeans ;  but  as  the  object  of 
missionary  labour  is  undoubtedly 
success,  we  may  venture  to  suggest 
that  such  views,  cherished  by 
missionaries,  and  allowed  in  a 
marked  manner  to  influence  their 
demeanour  on  mission  ground,  may 
possibly  interfere  with  the  whole- 
some results  at  which  they  aim. 


But  with  regard  to  all  the  charges 
of  superstition,  Ac,  made  against 
native  Africans,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  a  hopeless  '  incapacity  of 
amelioration  '  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  whole  race,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
mental  or  moral  deficiency  now 
existing  among  Africans — not  a 
single  practice  now  indulged  in  by 
them — to  which  we  cannot  find  a 
parallel  in  the  past  history  of 
Ear  ope,  and  even  after  the  people 
had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  nominal  Christianity. 
c  Out  of  savages,'  says  Professor 
Tyndall,  ■  unable  to  count  up  to 
the  number  of  their  fingers,  and 
speaking  a  language  containing 
only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at 
length  our  Newtons  and  Shake- 
speares.'1* 

Take  Polygamy.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Maclear  that — 

Nowhere  was  the  ancient  Slavonic  su- 
perstition more  deeply  rooted  than  in 
Prussia.  Every  native  of  the  country 
was  allowed  to  have  three  wives,  who  were 
regarded  as  slaves,  and  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands  they  were  expected  to  ascend 
the  funeral  pile  or  otherwise  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.1* 

And  Mr.  Lecky  says : 

The  practice  of  polygamy  among  the 
barbarian  kings  was  for  some  centuries 
unchecked,  or  at  least  unsuppressed,  by 
Christianity.  The  Kings  Caribert  and 
Cbilperic  had  both  many  wives  at  the  same 
time.  Dagobert  had  three  wives,  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  concubines.  Charlemagne 
himself  had  at  the  same  time  two  wives, 
and  he  indulged  largely  in  concubines." 

Take  Slavery.  Slavery  and  the 
trade  in  slaves  was  almost  more 
difficult  to  root  out  than  paganism, 
and  the  inhuman  traffic  was  in  full 
activity  as  late  as  the  tenth  century 
between  England  and  Ireland — the 
port  of  Bristol  being  one    of  its 


,§  Address  at  Belfast,  1874,  p.  52. 
"  Apostles  o/Medueval  Europe,  p.  259. 
79  Lecky 's  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
VOL.  XIV.— NO.  LXXXII.      NEW  SERIES. 
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principal  centres.21  In  the  canons 
of  a  Council  in  London  in  1102,  it 
is  ordered  that  no  one  from  hence- 
forth presume  to  carry  on  that 
wicked  traffic  by  which  men  in 
England  have  hitherto  been  sold 
like  brute  animals.98 

Take  Human  SOfCrifices.  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  the  old  Teutons,  gener- 
ally sparing  in  offerings,  presented 
on  certain  days  human  victims  to 
Wodan.  The  old  Swedes  every 
nine  years,  on  the  great  national 
festival,  celebrated  for  nine  days, 
offered  nine  male  animals  of  every 
chief  species,  together  with  one  man 
daily.  The  Danes,  assembling 
every  nine  years  in  their  capital, 
Lederun,  sacrificed  to  their  gods, 
99  horses,  99  dogs,  99  cocks,  99 
hawks,  and  99  men.  The  Prussians 
previous  to  an  engagement  offered 
through  their  high  priest  (Crime) 
an  enemy  to  their  gods,  Pikollos 
and  Potrimpos.  The  Goths  thought 
victory  impossible  unless  they  had 
before  offered  a  human  sacrifice. 
The  Saxons,  after  their  war  with 
Charlemagne,  killed  on  the  holy 
Harz-mountain  all  the  Frankish 
prisoners  in  honour  of  their 
god  Wodan.28  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  human  hecatombs 
offered  during  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years  by  Christians  to  the 
god  of  the  slave-trade  ? 

Hearest  Thon,  0  God,  those  chains 
Clanking  on  freedom's  plains 

By  Christians  wrought  ? 
Them  who  those  chains  have  worn 
Christians  havo  hither  borne, 

Christians  havo  bought. 

We  have  referred  to  only  a  few  of 
the  instances  we  might  cite,  many 
of  which  show  that  human  sacri- 
fices have  prevailed    most  among 


communities  that  had  advanced  in 
the  path  of  civilisation;  and  we 
have  quoted  these  instances  not 
merely  as  a  sort  of  tu  quogue 
argument,  but  because  so  many 
careless  writers  are  fond  of  dilating' 
upon  the  '  malignant  superstitions  ' 
and  c  sanguinary  customs '  of  the 
Africans,  as  if  these  things,  owing  to 
some  essential  inferiority  or  inherent 
disposition  to  wanton  cruelty  in  the 
Negro,  were  peculiar  to  him,  and  as 
if,  moreover,  they  could  be  at  once 
abolished  by  a  few  homilies  on  the 
stupidity  and  cruelty  of  such  cus- 
toms.24 

Now  as  to  the  *  sanguinary 
customs '  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 
Every  candid  mind  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the 
descriptions  of  intelligent  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  Dahomeyan 
capital — Norris,  Forbes,  Wilmot, 
and  even  the  cynical  Burton — will 
find  out  that  the  accounts  often 
circulated  of  the  large  numbers 
killed  are  gross  exaggerations,  and 
that  the  customs,  far  from  being  the 
result  of  a  wanton  desire  to  destroy 
human  life,  are  *  a  practice  founded 
on  a  pure  religious  basis,  designed 
as  a  sincere  manifestation  of  the 
King's  filial  piety,  sanctioned  by 
long  usage,  upheld  by  a  powerful 
priesthood,  and  believed  to  be 
closely  bound  up  with  the  existence 
of  Dahomey  itself.'  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  King  to  abrogate  the 
custom.  Its  gradual  extinction  must 
be  the  result  of  the  increasing  in- 
telligence  of  the  people. 

Commodore  Wilmot  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of 
the  *  annual  customs  '  at  the  capital 
of  Dahomey,  in  reference  to  which 
the  King  said  to  him  : 


"  Maclear's  Medieval  Europe,  p.  259. 

"  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Civilisation.    By  Thomas  Craddock.     Longmans,  1S56. 

n  Kalisch's  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  Part  I. 

**  See  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Winwood  Eeade  by  Mr.  A.  Swaney  on  the  possibility 
of  effecting  important  reforms  in  Dahomey  by  personal  interviews  with  the  King. 
Keade's  African  Sketch  Book,  vol.  ii.f  p.  510. 
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w  You  hare  seen  that  only  a  few  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  not  tbe  thousands  that  wicked 
men  have  told  the  world.  If  I  were  to 
give  up  this  custom  at  once,  my  head 
would  be  taken  off  to-morrow.  These  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  stopped  in  the  way  you 
propose.  By-and-by,  little  by  little,  much 
may  be  done ;  softly,  softly,  not  by  threats. 
You  see  how  I  am  placed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way;    by-and-by,    by-and- 

Dr.  Draper  says : 

In  vain  the  Spaniards  excuse  their 
atrocities  on  the  plea  that  a  nation  like 
the  Mexican,  which  permitted  cannibalism, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  having  emerged 
from  the  barbarous  state,  and  that  one 
which,  like  Peru,  sacrificed  human  heca- 
tombs at  the  funeral  solemnities  of  great 
men,  must  have  been  savage.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  civilised 
nation  whose  popular  practices  do  not  lag 
behind  its  intelligence.  In  America  human 
sacrifice  was  part  of  a  religious  solemnity, 
unstained  by  passion." 

But  not  only  are  there  exagge- 
rated tales  in  circulation  in  foreign 
countries  disparaging  to  the  Pagan 
natives  of  Africa,  there  are  equally 
erroneous  impressions  abroad  about 
the  Mohammedans.  There  is  some- 
thing lamentable — we  were  going 
to  say  grotesque — in  tbe  ignorance 
of  some  who  assume  to  be  authori- 
ties and  guides  on  African  matters, 
of  tbe  condition  of  things  even  a 
little  distance  from  tbe  coast.  Tbe 
editor  of  the  Chvrch  Missionary 
Intelligencer,  in  what  purports  to 
be  an  examination  of  Mr.  Boswortb 
Smith's  statements  on  tbe  subject, 
informs  his  readers  that  'in 
tbe  waiting  room  of  tbe  Eus- 
ton  Square  Station  all  the  Mo- 
hammedan Negroes  in  Africa 
who  have  read  the  Koran,  even 
once,  might  be  most  comfortably 
accommodated.'  '  Tbe  priests  them- 
selves cannot  distinguish  between 
"  mnmpsimus  "  and  "  sumpsimus  " 
when  they  jabber  the  Koran,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  understand  other 


Arabic  books.'*6     We  read  and  ex- 

Slained  this  passage  to  a  young 
tohammedan  from  the  interior ; 
his  only  reply  to  it  was  an  outburst 
of  uproarious  laughter,  and  he 
could  not,  for  a  long  time,  suppress 
his  merriment  at  what  seemed  to 
him  an  extraordinary  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
*  people  of  the  book  '  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  Africa.  Not 
by  such  weapons  is  Africa  to  be 
penetrated.  The  work  requires 
earnestness  and  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation. The  day  is  past  for  such 
summary  disposition  of  important 
and  perplexing  questions.  All 
efforts  which  ignore  the  importance* 
of  accurate  information  of  the- 
people  and  the  country  must  utterly 
fail,  as  being  behind  the  times. 

Sic  fatus  senior,  telumque  imbelle  sine  ictu- 
Conjecit:    rauco  quod  protenus  aere    re- 

pulsum, 
Et  summo    clypei    nequidquam    umbona 

pependit.*7 

Only  a  few  hours'  travel  from 
Sierra  Leone— if  he  would  ven- 
ture to  visit  the  coast — would  take 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  quoted 
above  to  a  Mohammedan  town 
where  he  would  be  able  to  count 
hundreds  of  Arabic  volumes  read 
and  understood  by  their  owners, 
and  where  he  would  find  little  boys* 
who  have  read  the  Koran  through. 

In  January  1 8  73  the  present  writer 
visited,  in  company  with  •  Governor 
Pope  Hennessy  of  Sierra  Leoner 
the  Mohammedan  literary  institu- 
tion at  Billeh  on  the  Great  Scarcies 
River,  about  60  miles  NE.  of  Free- 
town; and  in  an  interview  with 
Fode  Tarawally,  the  venerable  head 
of  the  institution,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his 
library.  By  order  of  the  Governor, 
the  Arabic  Writer  to  the  Govern- 
ment took  down  the  names  of  the 


25  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  chap.  zix. 
"  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  August  1874,  p.  247. 
"  Virgil's  Mneid,  Book  II.  543-545- 
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principal  works.  In  the  list  sub- 
mitted were  the  titles  of  eighty-nine 
volumes,  among  which  we  noticed 
the  following:  Commentary  of 
Jelaladdin  on  the  Koran,  Commen- 
tary of  Beidhawi,  Traditions  of 
Bukhari,  Law  Book,  by  Khalil 
Ishak  (2  vols.),  Rizalat  of  Imam 
Malik,  Medical  Treatise,  Metrical 
Guide,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Prosody, 
Makamat  of  Hariri,  Ancient  His- 
tory, Ac.,  written  by  Arabs.  There 
were  also  volumes  of  Prayers, 
Poetry,  Rhetoric,  History,  com- 
posed by  Mandingo  and  Foulah 
anthors.  The  library  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Sheikh,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  most  learned  Mohamme- 
dan in  this  portion  of  West  Africa, 
embraced  well-nigh  all  the  branches 
of  human  knowledge  and  research 
— theology,  medicine,  history,  as- 
tronomy, grammar,  &c.  He  en- 
tered into  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent commentaries  on  the  Koran, 
and  seemed  to  give  the  preference 
to  Beidhawi.  Among  his  co-reli- 
gionists, complete  confidence  is 
placed  in  the  exactness  of  his 
traditional  information,  and  on  all 
doubtful  questions  his  opinion  is 
final.  One  of  his  sons  composed, 
•calamo  cwrrente,  an  acrostic  poem  in 
Arabic  on  the  name  of  Governor 
Hennessy.*8 

At  a  town  not  far  from  Billeh,  a 
Foulah  boy,  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  old,  was  introduced  to  us  as 
a  Hafiz — one  who  knows  the  Koran 
by  heart.  We  tried  him  on  several 
long  chapters,  and  he  recited  them 
•verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
But  he  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  such  youths,  whom  we  met  in 
subsequent  travels  in  the  interior, 
who  could  recite  not  only  the 
Koran,  but  many  of  the  standard 


Arabic  poems.  Are  there  many 
youths  in  Christian  lands  who 
could  recite  even  one  book  of  the 
Bible  from  memory  ? 

Every  traveller  who  enters  the 
Mohammedan  regions  of  West  and 
Central  Africa  with  sufficient  basis 
of  information  to  understand  what 
he  sees  and  hears  is  forced  to  admit 
that  the  man  makes  a  great  mistake' 
who  approaches  the  Negro  Muslims 
with  the  idea  that  they  are 
'  benighted  Africans.' 

Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  in  the  off- 
hand and  contemptuous  manner 
adopted  by  some,  who  seem  to  have 
gathered  all  their  knowledge  of  the 
religicn  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
ought  to  be  approached  with  ear- 
nestness and  respect ;  for  there  is 
much  in  it  which  Christians  may 
profitably  study,  and  from  which 
they  might  glean  important  lessons. 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  remarks  in 
his  Lectures  on  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  that  *  Christians 
have  something  at  least  to  learn 
from  Mohammedans  which  will 
make  them  not  less  but  more 
Christian  than  they  were  before,'19 
and  no  one  who  has  seriously  studied 
the  subject  will  deny  the  truth  of 
the  remark.  In  the  pending  con- 
troversy, for  example,  about  reli- 
gious and  secular  education,  Chris- 
tians might  profit  by  the  example  of 
Mohammedan  communities  where 
the  one  involves  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  other.  Their  education 
in  religious  and  their  religion  edu- 
cational. The  example  set  by  them 
in  the  constant  and  unremitting 
study  of  their  sacred  book,  the 
Koran,  is  not  unworthy  of  imitation. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  again,  in  his 
laudable  efforts  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance, might  appeal  to  the  effective 
Mohammedan    legislation    on    the 


w  See  a  Paper  read  by  Governor  Honnessy  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  29,  1873. 
and  Reade's  African  Sketch  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  312,  foot-note. 
*•  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  preface  to  first  edition,  p.  xi. 
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subject,  and  gather  encouragement 
from  the  practical  exemplification 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries  of 
the  ultimate  result  of  his  theories. 
The  advocates  of  a  •  beneficent 
Erastianism  '  might  study  Islam 
with  profit.  The  Mohammedans 
have  certainly  attained,  though  on 
a  lower  ground,  a  degree  of  re- 
ligious unity  not  yet  witnessed  in 
the  Christian  Church.  At  all 
events  those  who  are  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Mohammedan 
countries  would  not  lose  anything 
by  heeding  the  thoughtful  and  com- 
mon-sense advice  of  Barth61emy 
Saint-Hilaire : 

H  y  a  aujourd'hui  dans  trois  parties  du 
monde  plus  de  cent  millions  de  musulmans, 
et  voiia  douze  cents  ans  passes  que  leur 
religion  regno  sur  nne  bonne  partie  de 
I'Asie,  de  l'Afrique  et  menie  de  l'Europe. 
A  moins  de  traiter  avec  une  legerete 
aveugle  cette  portion  considerable  de  l'hu- 
inanite,  qui  a  cependant  a  pea  pres  les 
m6mes  idees  que  nous  sur  Dieu  et  sa  provi- 
dence, il  faut  bien  prendre  au  serieux  un 
fait  aussi  vaste  et  anssi  durable.  Le 
Mahometisme  n'est  pas  pros  de  disparaitre ; 
et  pour  faciliter  les  rapports  qu'on  a  ne- 
cessairement  avec  lui,  il  faut  tidier  de  le 
comprendre  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  a  de  vrai 
et  de  bon,  et  de  ne  pas  l'exclure,  malgre  ses 
defauts  trop  reels,  de  cette  bienveillance 
universelle  que  recommande  la  charite 
Chr6tienne.w 

Growing  ont  of  the  general  mis- 
understanding of  the  people,  the 
first  and  constant  effort  of  the 
missionaries  is  to  Enropeauise  them 
without  reference  to  their  race 
peculiarities  or  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  this 
course  has  been  attended  with 
many  serious  drawbacks,  pre- 
venting any  healthy  or  perma- 
nent result.  The  missionary,  often 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  hav- 
ing no  model  before  him  but  that 
which  he  has  left  at  home,  endea- 
vours to  bring  things  in  his  new  field 
as  nearly  as  possible  into  conformity 
to  that.     Everything  is  new  and 


strange  to  him,  and  nearly  every- 
thing he  regards  with  contempt  for 
being  so  un-European;  and  with 
the  earnest  vigour  and  sanguine 
temper  which  belong  to  youth  he 
preaches  a  crusade  against  the 
harmless  customs  and  prejudices  of 
the  people — superseding  many  cus- 
toms and  habits  necessary  and  use- 
ful in  the  climate  and  for  the  people 
by  practices  which,  however  useful 
they  may  be  in  Europe,  become, 
when  introduced  indiscriminately 
into  Africa,  artificial,  ineffective  and 
absurd.  The  '  thin  varnish  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,'  which  the  native 
thus  receives,  is  mistaken  for  a 
genuine  mental  metamorphosis, 
when  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  im- 
prudent hurry  by  which  the  con- 
vert's reformation  has  been  brought 
about,  his  Christianity,  instead  of 
being  pure  is  superstitious,  instead 
of  being  genuine  is  only  nominal, 
instead  of  being  deep  is  utterly 
superficial,  and  not  having  fairly 
taken  root  it  cannot  flourish  and 
become  reproductive.  And  here 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  utterances  of  a  native 
clergyman  of  ability  who,  educated 
on  the  coast  under  missionary 
teaching,  has  felt  the  drawbacks  of 
the  system.     He  says  : 

In  the  work  of  elevating  Africans,  foreign, 
teachers  have  always  proceeded  with  their 
work  on  the  assumption  that  the  Negro  or- 
the  African  is  in  every  one  of  his  normal 
susceptibilities  an  inferior  race,  and  that  it 
is  needful  in  everything  to  give  him  a 
foreign  model  to  copy ;  no  account  has  been 
made  of  our  peculiarities — our  languages, 
enriched  with  the  traditions  of  centuries ; 
our  parables,  many  of  them  the  quintessence 
of  family  and  national  histories ;  our  modes 
of  thought,  influenced  more  or  less  by  local 
circumstances ;  our  poetry  and  manufac- 
tures, which,  though  rude,  had  their  own 
tales  to  tell;  our  social  habits  and  even  the 
necessities  of  our  climate.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  European  ideas,  tastes, 
languages,  and  social  habits,  like  those  of 
other  nations,  have  been  influenced  more  or 
less  by  geographical  positions  and  climatic 


M  Mahomet  et  le  Coran,  p.  213. 
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peculiarities ;  that  what  is  esteemed  by  one 
country  polite,  may  be  justly  esteemed  by 
another  rnde  and  barbarous ;  and  that  God 
does  not  intend  to  have  the  races  confounded, 
but  that  the  Negro  or  African  should  be 
raised  upon  his  own  idiosyncrasies. '  There- 
suit  has  been  that  we  as  a  people  think  more 
of  everything  that  is  foreign,  and  less  of  that 
which  is  purely  native,  have  lost  our  self- 
respect  and  our  love  for  our  own  race,  are 
become  a  sort  of  nondescript  people,  and  are 
in  many  things  inferior  to  our  brethren  in 
the  interior  countries.  There  is  evidently 
■a  fetter  upon  our  minds  even  when  the 
body  is  free ;  mental  weakness,  even  where 
there  is  physical  strength,  and  barrenness 
even  where  there  appears  fertility.'1 

Such  is  the  able  and  pathetic 
protest  of  a  highly  intelligent 
native  well  known  as  a  hard  worker 
for  the  improvement  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  right  direction.  And 
sa  the  natives  advance  in  intelli- 
gence and  culture  they  will  see 
-things  more  and  more  as  Mr.  John- 
son sees  them ;  their  views  on 
social  questions  will  diverge  in 
important  particulars  from  those 
of  their  European  teachers.  We 
regret  to  notice  that  there  has  been 
-an  outcry,  among  some  who  should 
rejoice,  against  those  marking  fea- 
tures and  really  moral  and  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  contact  of  the 
native  mind  with  European  culture. 
The  objectors  to  such  deprecatory 
utterances  from  intelligent  natives 
seem  blind  to  the  embarrassing 
social  problems  which  must  spring 
up  among  a  distinct  race  from 
the  new  conditions.  But  it  ought 
to  be  evident  to  them  that  there 
is  no  solution  to  be  found  in  sneer- 
ing at  the  aspirations  and  yearnings 
of  the  people  and  in  scorning  their 
'  instincts.'  If  there  is  danger  for 
the  future  of  West  Africa  it  does 
not  arise  from  the  new  aspect 
which  things  are  assuming,  and 
will  more  and  more  assume,  among 


the  enlightened  natives,  but  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  agency 
employed  to  cope  with  the  new  con- 
ditions and  to  direct  and  organise 
the  forces  evolved. 

The  attempt  to  Europeanise  the 
Negro  in  Africa  will  always  bo  a 
resultless  task.  This  is  the  feeling 
of  the  most  advanced  minds  of  the 
race.  If  it  were  possible— which, 
happily,  it  is  not-— to  civilise  and 
Christianise  the  whole  of  Africa 
according  to  the  notions  of  some 
Europeans,  neither  would  the  peo- 
ple themselves  nor  the  outside 
world  be  any  great  gainers  by  it ; 
for  the  African  would  then  fiul  of 
the  ability  to  perform  his  specific 
part  in  the  world's  work  as  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  human  race. 
The  warnings  of  history  on  this 
subject  are  numerous  : 

Neither  Greek  science  nor  Roman  culture 
(says  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke)  had  power 
to  spread  beyond  itself.  .  .  .  The 
fact  was  that  Rome  did  not  try  to  civilise 
in  the  right  way.  Instead  of  drawing  forth 
the  native  energies  of  these  nations,  while 
it  left  them  free  to  develop  their  own 
national  peculiarities  in  their  own  way,  it 
imposed  upon  them  from  without  the 
Roman  education.  It  tried  to  turn  them 
into  Romans.  Where  this  effort  was  un- 
successful, the  men  remained  barbarous; 
where  it  was  successful,  the  nation  lost  its 
distinctive  elements  in  the  Roman  elements, 
at  least  till  after  some  centuries  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  Rome  had  perished. 
Meantime  they  were  not  Britons  nor  Gauls, 
but  spurious  Romans.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  people  was  arrested.  Hen  living  out 
of  their  native  element  became  stunted  and 
spiritless.32 

The  same  mistake  is  being  com- 
mitted in  Africa,  and,  probably, 
from  the  same  leading  cause 
assigned  by  Mr.  Brooke  for  the  mis- 
take of  the  Romans,  viz. :  '  The 
Romans  considered  the  barbarous 
Western  nations  incapable  of  cul- 
ture.' 


*'  From  a  letter  addressed  to  Rev.  James  Johnson,  native  pastor  of  Sierra  Leone  (now 
of  Lagos),  to  Governor  Pope  Hennessy,  dated  December  24,  1872,  and  published  in  the 
Negro  newspaper,  January  1,  1873. 

n  Sermons  on  Christ  in  Modem  Life,  p.  58. 
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There  is  a  solidarity  of  humanity 
which  requires  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  each  part  in  order  to 
the  effective  working  of  the  whole. 
To  make  the  African  a  parasite 
upon  the  European  would  he  no 
gain  to  mankind.  The  problem,  it 
appears  to  us,  which  the  imagina- 
tion, the  wisdom,  and  the  Christian 
charity  of  the  missionary  world 
has  to  solve  is  how  to  elevate  the 
African,  or  enable  him  to  elevate 
himself,  according  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian standard,  upon  the  basis,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  suggests,  of  '  his  own 
idiosyncrasies.'  Any  progress  made 
otherwise  must  be  unreal,  unsatis- 
factory, precarious,  and  imperma- 
nent. 

If  the  African  is  a  part  of 
humanity  there  need  be  no  fear — 
if  his  progress  be  normal — that  he 
will  not  eventually  come  into  tho- 
rough harmony  with  the  laws  of 
humanity,  rejecting  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  any  distortions  or 
eccentricities  in  his  individuality. 
We  are  unwilling  for  one  moment 
to  admit  the  idea  that  Africans 
cannot  acquire  those  trusts  and 
•convictions  and  that  moral  and 
spiritual  development  essential  to 
human  peace  and  guidance  in  this 
world,  and  to  life  everlasting  in 
the  world  to  come,  without  being 
cast  in  the  European  mould.  We 
believe  that  Africans  can  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  science,  receive 
intellectual  culture,  acquire  skill 
tto  develop  the  resources  of  their 
country,  and  be  made  *  wise  unto 
salvation,'  without  becoming  Euro- 
peans; for  'God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  but  in  every  nation 
be  that  feareth  Him,  and  work- 
<eth  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
fiim.' 

Some  of  the  best  European 
thimkers  deprecate  any  effort  to 
cause  the  African  to  part  with  his 


special  characteristics.      A  distin* 
guished  American  writer  says  : 

When  the  epoch  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
Negro  family  arrives,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
they  will  display  in  their  native  land  some 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits  of 
character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  human  family,  can  at  present  form  no 
conception.  It  will  be — indeed  it  must  be 
— a  civilisation  of  a  peculiar  stamp :  per- 
haps, we  venture  to  conjecture,  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  art  as  a  certain  beautiful 
nature,  not  so  marked  or  adorned  by  science 
as  exalted  and  refined  by  a  new  and  lovely 
theology — a  reflection  of  the  light  of  heaven 
more  perfect  and  endearing  than  that  which 
the  intellects  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  ever 
exhibited.  There  is  more  of  the  child,  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  in  the  Negro  race 
than  in  the  European." 

With  this  corresponds  the  view 
of  Governor  Pope  Hennessy  as 
stated  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
letter  quoted  above.    He  says  : 

Fortunately,  the  injurious  influences  to 
which  you  refer  have  left  almost  untouched 
and  uninjured  the  great  mass  of  your  race. 
It  is  only  along  the  coast  that  the  degene- 
rating effect  is  seen.  Br.  Livingstone  bears 
testimony  to  the  high  intelligence  and 
honourable  character  of  your  countrymen, 
ns  he  has  met  them  in  the  heart  of  Southern 
Negroland.  Dr.  Barth  and  others  have 
done  this  for  Central  Nigritia.  The  many 
chiefs  and  messengers  who  have  come  to 
me  from  the  northern  valleys  of  the  Niger 
have  been  in  themselves  witnesses  of  the 
same  fact  In  these  times,  when  sceptical 
and  irreverent  enquiries  have  become  the 
fashion  in  what  are  called  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  your  race  is  distinguished  by  a 
child-like  capacity  for  faith.  By  keeping 
your  race  pure,  you  will  preserve  that  all- 
important  characteristic.  As  a  student  of 
history  and  a  clergyman,  you  cannot  have 
failed  to  see  that  mixed  races  are  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  your  own.*4 

Another  drawback-— and  the  last 
we  shall  notice  at  present— to  the 
success  of  missions  on  the  coast  is 
the  pernicious  example  of  Euro- 
pean traders  and  other  non-mis* 
sionary  residents.  From  the  time 
of  the    discovery    of    the    Negro 


"  Alexander  Kinmont,  quoted  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  in  his  Works,  vol.  vi. 
04  Published  in  the  Negro  newspaper  for  January  i,  1873. 
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country  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
present,  Europe  has  sent  to  the 
coast  as  traders  some  of  its  vilest 
characters. 

They  (Europeans)  spread  themselves 
(says  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  De- 
cember 21,  1872)  over  the  world,  following 
everywhere  the  bent  of  their  own  nature, 
doing  their  own  will,  following  their  own 
gain,  too  generally  being  and  doing  nothing 
that  a  heathen  will  recognise  as  better  than 
himself.  These  preach  something,  and 
have  their  own  mischievous  mission.  They 
preach  irreligion  and  the  views  that  go  with 
it.  Their  gospel  does  its  work  and  reaps 
its  fruit. 

No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  (says 
the  Standard,  August  27, 1874)  to  convince 
both  Mussulman  and  Brahmin,  Caflre  and 
New  Zealander,  Fantee  and  Ashantee,  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  best  men 
whom  Europe  boasts  of,  and  that  the  leaders 
of  science  and  philosophy,  of  government 
and  society,  profess  the  same  faith  as  is 
preached  to  them  by  the  humble  missionary. 

The  settlements  along  the  coast 
where  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
establish  and  keep  up  missionary 
operations  are  commercial  sea-ports, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  attaching 
to  such  localities.  The  population 
consists  of  a  heterogeneous  crowd — 
Government  officials,  transient  mer- 
cantile agents,  traders  from  the 
interior,  and  permanent  native 
merchants,  all  intent  upon  worldly- 
gains.  Mohammedans  or  Pagans 
coming  from  the  interior,  and 
forming  the  larger  part  of  the 
floating  population,  do  not  get  the 
most  favourable  view  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  such  a  view  as  they 
get  they  carry  back  to  their 
country.  The  intelligent  interior 
natives — with  hardly  an  exception 
— with  whom  we  have  conversed 
in  travels  between  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger, 
look  upon  the  religion  and  books  of 
the  white  man  as  not  intended  to 
teach  men  the  way  to  heaven,  but 
how  to  become  rich  and  great  in 
this  world. 


It  is  unfortunate  for  the  English 
and  other  European  languages  that 
in  this  part  of  Africa  they  have 
come  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
natives  associated  with  profligacy, 
plunder,  and  cruelty,  and  devoid 
of  any  connection  with  spiritual 
things;  while  the  Arabic  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  language  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  of  religion 
and  piety,  of  all  that  is  unworldly 
and  spiritual. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  wisely  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  reducing  to 
writing  some  of  the  leading  lan- 
guages of  West  and  Central  Africa. 
The  indigenous  tongues  will  be  far 
more  effective  instruments  of  con- 
veying to  the  native  mind  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  than  any 
European  language.  The  Bev. 
James  Johnson — himself  an  adept 
in  his  native  tongue,  the  Aku — in 
a  speech  delivered  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lagos  branch  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  made  the  sagacious  remark 
that  ( as  the  African  Church  failed 
once  in  North  Africa  in  days  gone 
by,  so  it  will  fail  again  unless  we 
read  the  Bible  in  our  own  native 
tongue.'3* 

We  need  not  mention  that  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  elements  in 
the  demoralisation  of  the  coast 
tribes  is  ardent  spirits.  It  is  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Africa  that  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  interior  present  so  formidable 
and  impenetrable  a  barrier  to  the 
desolating  flood  which,  but  for 
them,  would  sweep  across  the 
continent  The  abstemiousness  of 
Islam  is  one  of  its  good  qualities 
which  we  should  like  Africans  to 
retain  whatever  may  be  the  future 
fortunes  of  that  faith  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  Negro  race  in  their 
debilitating  climate  do  not  possess 


*>  Reported  in  the  African  Times,  January  I,  1876. 
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the  hardihood  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indian  or  of  the  New 
Zealander;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  apparently  inseparable 
concomitant  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, they  would,  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  has  taken  those 
nations,  reach  the  deplorable  dis- 
tinction of  being  4  civilised  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  And  Mr. 
Galton,  by  a  much  easier  process 
than  he  proposed,  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  his* 
'hardy  and  prolific  Chinese'  pro- 
teges to  take  the  place  of  the  '  lazy, 
palavering  savages,1  who,  according 
to  that  accomplished  traveller,  now 
'cumber  the  ground'  of  a  whole 
continent.86 

And  we  cannot  help  thinking' 
that  it  would  he  a  step  in  advance 
in  the  intercourse  of  European 
Governments  with  the  pagan  tribe's 
along  the  coast  if  their  agents 
were  discouraged  in  the  injudicious 
practice  of  giving  ardent  spirits  as 
presents  to  the  chiefs — a  practice 
inaugurated  by  Europeans  in  the 
days  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  refers  to  the  practice, 
as  he  saw  it  at  Cape  Coast  in  1873, 
as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  speech  (Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's),  it  was  announced  by  the  inter- 
preter that  the  'usual  present'  would  be 
made  to  the  kings.  This  present  consisted 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  gin,  which,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  usage,  appears  on  these 
occasions  to  hare  been  issued  to  the  chiefs. 
It  would  clearly  not  have  been  possible  to 
have  broken  through  the  rule  at  that  mo- 
ment :  but  as  meeting  after  meeting  subse- 
quently took  place  at  which  the  chiefs 
begged  for  more  gin,  one  began  to  doubt 
the  advantages  of  the  system.17 

Commodore  Wilmot  states  in  an 

official   despatch  that    during  his 

visit  to   Dahomey    he    distributed 

ram  to  the  people  in  the  way  of 

dash.'88 


We  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that,  in  view  of  the  great  work  to 
be  done  in  Africa  and  the  innu- 
merable hindrances,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
exclusive  truth  of  the  Gospel  and 
an  earnest  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  souls — though  necessary  and 
indispensable — are  not  the  only 
qualifications  needed  by  the  mis* 
sionary.  The  Christian  missionaries 
in  Africa  should  not  only  be  well 
trained,  highly  educated,  and  large* 
minded  men,  but  they  should  be 
men  of  imagination,  logical  power, 
and  philosophic  spirit,  understand- 
ing how  to  set  most  effectively  to 
work  in  clearing  away  what  is 
really  evil,  in  order  to  lay  a  durable 
foundation  and  erect  a  permanent 
superstructure  of  good.  They 
should  be  men  who  understand 
that  it  is  useless  to  pour  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  and  who  will  be 
content  to  prepare  the  soil  by  the 
painful  and  judicious  husbandry  of 
years,  if  not  of  generations. 

The  following  weighty  words  of 
Dean  Stanley  are  suggestive  and 
reassuring  for  the  future  of  mis- 
sionary work: 

Above  all,  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
that  education  is  in  itself  a  powerful,  almost 
indispensable  engine  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel.  From  time  to  time  the  truth 
has  been  recognised  that  Christianity  de- 
pends for  its  due  effect  on  the  condition  of 
those  who  receive  it.  It  was  recognised  by 
Gregory  the  Great  when  he  warned  the 
hasty  missionary  who  first  planted  it 
amongst  our  Saxon  forefathers,  that  we 
must  move  by  steps,  not  leaps.  It  was 
recognised  by  Innocent  III.  when  be 
warned  the  first  evangelisers  of  Prussia 
that  they  must  put  new  wine  into  new 
bottles,  ft  was  recognised  by  the  Moravians 
in  their  simple  phrase  that  they  must 
teach  their  converts  to  count  the  number 
Three  before  they  taught  them  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  » 

Edward  W.  Bltden. 


*  The  Times,  June  5,  1873. 

n  Ashantee  War,  by  the  Daily  News  Special  Correspondent,  p.  52. 

M  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1863-1864,  p.  325. 
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CAUSE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR1 
By  Fbancis  William  Newman. 


rpHE  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
X  be  aware  that  the  Editor  and  his 
coadjutors  have  warmly  supported 
the  judgment  and  sentiment,  which 
is  at  length  clearly  national,  strongly 
adverse  to  the  Ottoman  rale  over 
certain  provinces  of  South-Eastern 
Europe.  Just  now,  the  European 
Christians  subject  to  Turkey  chiefly 
draw  out  our  sympathies,  and  es- 
pecially the  cruelly  outraged  Bulga- 
rians. That  for  them  something 
effectual  may  presently  be  done,  and 
will  be  done,  if  England  give  an 
earnest  moral  support  to  Russia,  is 
regarded  by  the  nation  at  large,  and 
by  the  freest-minded  of  our  writers, 
as  beyond  doubt.  It  may  not  be  at 
all  logical  or  consistent  with  the 
extreme  views  professed  by  the 
members  of  the  JPeace  Society,  to 
desire  the  aid  of  Russian,  German, 
or  Austrian  arms ;  though  evidently 
mere  words  will  be  unavailing;  but 
most  of  us  will  thank  the  Peace 
Society  that  in  this  crisis  they 
have  so  vigorously  opposed  the 
principle  of  English  support  to  Tur- 
key, and  have  striven  to  moderate 
all  needless  and  erring  jealousy  of 
Russian  power.  This  article  is  not 
written  against  that  part  of  their 
conduct.  But  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  trying  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Russia  now.  They,  over  and 
above,  assume  the  position  of  ac- 
cusers against  England  collectively 
and  the  Ministers  of  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  Crimean  War.  They 
take  up  the  quarrel  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  against  the  England  of  1853, 
and  diligently  teach  to  the  new 
generation  the  Quaker  version  of 


those  events.  In  twenty-three 
years,  the  youths  of  twenty-three 
(an  age  at  which  few  read  political 
documents)  are  become  men  of  forty- 
six;  in  short,  are  passing  into  the 
seniors.  Very  few  beneath  the  age 
of  forty-five  remember  anything  of 
the  right  or  torong  of  the  Crimean 
War.  They  know  that  the  Sultans 
have  not  been  able  to  enforce  their 
own  just  and  wise  edicts  in  favour 
of  the  Christians;  that  loans  to 
Turkey  (introduced  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  initiation  and  promotion) 
have  been  damaging  to  the  lenders 
and  wasted  by  the  borrowers,  and 
that  the  problem  of  uniting  Turks 
and  Christians  into  constitutional 
equality  is,  after  trial,  insoluble. 
Hence,  all  the  younger  men  are 
open  to  believe  the  perpetually 
repeated  assertion  from  the  Quaker 
side  concerning  the  Crimean  War. 
Only  this  party  has  cared  to  agitate 
the  subject  at  all.  They  have  had 
the  field  to  themselves.  The  Peace 
Society  now  constantly  advertises 
Mr.  Henry  Richard's  pamphlet 
(written  in  1855)  which  is  named 
at  the  foot  of  this  page,  and  en- 
forces its  conclusions  in  the  Herald 
of  Peace  on  numberless  occasions. 
They  pretend  that  the  increased 
expenses  of  our  military  establish- 
ments are  a  legacy  of  the  Crimean 
War,  which  (they  say)  inflamed  us 
with  a  war  spirit ;  and  this  passes 
as  fact.  Yet  all  elder  men  ought  to 
know  that  Mr.  Warner's  persistent 
preaching  of  '  long  range,' — that  is, 
of  cannon  which  should  carry  five  or 
six  miles, — was  gradually  converted 
into  fact.     Simultaneously  the  im- 


1  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  War  with  Russia ;  drawn  up  from  the  Parliamentary 
Documents.  By  Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.  Office  of  the  Peace  Society,  19  New  Broad 
Street,  London. 
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provement  of  the  old  musket  went 
on.  The  Prussian  needle-pin  was 
very  effective  in  1848  ;  since  which, 
all  the  Governments  have  been 
driven,  quite  independently  of  the 
Crimean  War,  to  adopt  modern 
rifles,  and  at  vast  expense  remodel 
their  ordnance.  By  omission  of  such 
facts,  and  of  the  whole  history  of 
Russian  encroachment,  and  pre- 
eminently by  omitting  the  history  of 
Nicolas,8  whose  fair  words  cannot 
be  wisely  interpreted  except  under 
the  light  of  his  acts,  history  is 
falsified,  individual  statesmen  are 
dealt  with  unjustly,  and  the  whole 
English  nation  is  slandered.  Really 
slandered,  though  Mr.  Henry  Ri- 
chard is  not  only  an  eminently 
good  man,  but  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  a  wise  man. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  fanaticism 
for  peace,  as  truly  as  a  fanaticism 
for  war,  which  often  hinders  good 
men  from  seeing  a  cardinal  side  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Richard  intends  to  tell  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  thinks  he 
begins  at  the  beginning,  when  he 
starts  from  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Russia  about  the  Holy 
Places.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the 
beginning  needed,  if  anyone  is  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  transactions. 
With  the  English  people  at  large, 
the  beginning  was,  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  s  invasion  of  Hungary: 
with  our  statesmen,  the  history  of 
Russian  aggression  began  from  1 8 1 4, 
as  soon  as  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated. 
During  our  great  Continental  war, 
the  troops  of  the  amiable  Alexander 
I.  had  been  admitted  into  Warsaw 
as  a  military  aid ;  but  thencefor- 
ward he  kept  his  place  by  force. 
On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  who,  to  win  his  alliance, 
offered  to  confirm  him  in  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  Alexander  used  the 
offer  to  extort  the  consent  of  his 


allies.  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
best  reason  to  resent  this  act;  but 
England  and  France  were  also  indig- 
nant at  it.  To  win  over  the  Poles, 
Alexander  granted  at  the  moment  a 
liberal  constitution;  but  in  181 7  he 
destroyed  this  by  a  simple  coup 
d'Stat,  and  thenceforward  reigned 
arbitrarily.  The  stupid  savagery 
of  his  brother  Constantino  made 
the  life  of  the  Poles  miserable ;  so 
that  in  1830,  after  that  French 
revolution  which  brought  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne,  they  re- 
volted, at  first  with  success.  But 
Nicolas,  the  new  emperor,  by  his 
vast  resources  crushed  them — 
Europe  remaining  passive — and 
treated  their  leaders  with  cruel 
rigour.  He  proceeded  to  persecute 
the  Catholic  religion  of  the  Poles. 
The  persecution,  being  adopted  by 
policy,  was  systematic ;  in  general 
probably  not  "beyond  what  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  might 
have  been  thought  reasonable  by 
every  power ;  but  his  scourging  of 
nuns  made  his  name  infamous. 
Other  Russian  sovereigns  had  torn 
Poland  to  pieces  for  the  crime  of 
injustice  to  *  Dissidents '  or  dis- 
senters f  rom  the  Catholic  religion  of 
Rome;  Nicolas  by  his  intolerance 
displayed  how  flimsy  was  that  pre- 
tence, and  forfeited  all  right  to 
expect  deference  as  a  champion  of 
Dissidents  in  Turkey.  He  had 
already  assumed  this  character. 
When  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  made 
the  Treaty  of  London  in  the  interest 
of  insurgent  Greece,  and  (as  a  con- 
sequence, unforeseen  and  unin- 
tended) the  battle  of  Navarino  was 
fought,  which  annihilated  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  fleet,  Nicolas  immediately 
changed  his  position  from  that  of  a 
mediator  to  that  of  an  open  enemy. 
The  crisis  was  extremely  difficult 
to  the  Sultan.  The  Servians  during 
the  Greek  struggle  of  seven  years 


*  The  Emperor  Nicolas  always  signed  himself  Nicolas  in  our  Blue-books,  which  alone 
is  correct  Greek — NuroAos,  not  NixoAot . 
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had  revolted,  and  were  not  yet 
pacified.  Albania  and  parts  of 
Anatolia  were  disaffected  by  the 
severe  conscription;  indeed,  the 
Sultan  had  needed  to  raise  a  great 
army  against  his  own  bodyguard 
the  Janissaries,  and  numbers  of 
Moslems  were  disaffected  by  the 
slaughter  of  these  troops — a  dread- 
ful deed,  to  which  the  Sultan  was 
driven  by  their  mutinous  spirit  and 
high  pretensions.  Christian  Europe 
was  alienated  by  the  cruel  massacres 
in  Scio  (1822).  The  Sultan's  new 
troops  were  but  half  trained  in 
European  discipline,  and  all  was  in 
a  slate  of  transition ;  his  infantry 
had  not  yet  even  boots  of  tanned 
leather ;  and  his  fleet  had  just  been 
destroyed ;  his  artillery  was  of  the 
worst  kind.  Even  so,  the  Turkish 
cimetar  proved  very  formidable. 
The  Pasha  of  Varna,  perhaps  in 
despair,  accepted  a  bribe  from  Rus- 
sia, who,  not  without  arduous  fight- 
ing and  terrible  loss,  was  at  length 
,  victorious  in  1829.  The  terms  of 
peace  which  Nicolas  imposed  upon 
the  Sultan  were  so  severe — so  evi- 
dently directed  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey — as  to  elicit 
from  Lord  Aberdeen — lover  of 
peace  as  he  was — a  remarkably 
strong  remonstrance,  which  was 
given  to  the  public  first  in  1854. 
The  severity  of  this  humiliation 
soon  bore  its  bitter  fruit.  In  the 
crisis  at  which  great  pecuniary  pay- 
ments were  demanded  of  the  Sultan 
by  Russia,  the  more  distant  Pashas 
despised  him,  and  several  of  them 
withheld  their  tribute.  At  first, 
the  greatest  of  these  was  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad,  against  whom  after 
about  two  years  a  war  was  under, 
taken.  Plague  and  inundation 
coming  upon  Bagdad  gave  victory 
to  the  Sultan ;  but  scarcely  was  it 
achieved,  when  it  transpired  that 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  rebellious. 
In  1832  a  new  war  from  this  quarter 
was  visibly  arising.  All  the  Arab 
tribes  of  Mesopotamia  were  brought 


up  by  the  Pasha,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  Bagdad  across  the 
desert  was  stopped.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Sultan  was  so  great* 
that  for  several  years  no  consider- 
able effort  could  be  made.  All 
Syria  fell  beneath  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  at  length  in  a  decisive 
battle  the  Sultan's  army  was  beaten. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas  saw  his  op- 
portunity. He  had  crushed  the 
Sultan,  and  had  so  laid  his  plans 
as  to  secure  that  Turkish  inde- 
pendence should  be  nominal.  In 
1840,  he  offered  to  the  Sultan  his 
military  aid  to  subdue  the  refractory 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  1853  he  claimed  credit  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  (Feb.  21), 
saying :  *  I,  and  £  only,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sultan,  when 
his  dominions  were  threatened  by 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt.'  But  the 
English  Ministry  of  that  day  (1840} 
looked  on  such  aid  as  an  utterly 
ruinous  obligation,  and  in  the  recess 
of  Parliament  suddenly  entered  on 
the  Syrian  war — a  policy  attributed 
to  Lord  Palmerston  peculiarly,  who 
then  was  Foreign  Secretary.  Our 
fleet  and  marines,  with  a  few  Turk, 
ish  troops,  drove  Ibrahim  Pasha  out 
of  Syria,  and  threatened  attack  on 
Alexandria  also,  hereby  forcing  his 
father,  Mohammed  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
to  make  peace  with  the  Sultan. 
No  other  justification  of  this  war 
was  talked  of,  except  that  it  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Sultan  from 
owing  his  throne  and  his  safety  to 
the  gift  and  grace  of  Nicolas. 
It  was  purely  a  war  of  surprise  to 
the  nation  and  the  Parliament,  and 
nearly  flung  us  into  conflict  with 
France.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  our  Ministers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Emperor  was  aiming  solely 
to  make  the  Sultan  his  mere  satrap, 
even  if  Quakers  cannot  see  it. 

Five  years  passed,  and  in  1845 
the  Emperor  came  in  person  to 
London,  in  order  to  converse  pri- 
vately with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
affairs  of  Tnrkey.  He  then  de- 
posited with  our  Ministry  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  which  was  made 
a  great  secret  in  the  successive 
Cabinets,  until  it  was  published  in 
1854.  The  questions  which,  if 
discussed  at  all,  it  would  have 
opened,  were  too  dangerous  for  any 
English  statesman  to  touch;  so 
they  all  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand it ;  a  conventional  course  for 
which  no  Quaker  will  much  blame 
them:  but  in  reality  they  kept 
their  eyes  open,  though  painfully 
aware  how  arduous  was  the  task  of 
checking  Russian  ambition.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  English  public  took 
no  alarm. 

But  in  1848  the  revolutions  in 
Paris,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  and  in 
all  Germany  effectually  roused  the 
English  mind  to  a  new  and  intense 
interest  in  foreign  affairs.  It  is 
necessary  to  dwell  a  little  on  these 
events,  if  we  would  understand 
why  the  English  felt  to  the  centre 
of  their  hearts  that  Russia  must 
be  checked  in  her  course  of  violent 
ambition.  In  that  wonderful  year 
1848  petitions  were  carried  up  to 
Constantinople  from  the  two  Danu- 
bian  principalities  for  enlarged  and 
more  liberal  local  institutions.  The 
Sultan  at  once  and  willingly  granted 
the  request,  and  the  delegates  re- 
turned with  joy.  Bnt  on  hearing 
this,  Nicolas  sent  an  army  and 
occupied  Moldavia;  the  Sultan 
replied  by  occupying  Wallachia 
with  an  army  under  Fuad  Pasba. 
But  he  had  to  avert  war  by  a  great 
humiliation.  Nicolas  insisted  on 
his  retracting  his  concessions  and 
banishing  the  most  eminent  of  the 
delegates !  Even  so,  his  army  re- 
mained in  Moldavia,  and  presently 
made  it  a  sallypost  for  war  against 
Transylvania,  because  of  great 
events  in  Hungary.  At  the  end 
of  that  year,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Hungarian  commotions 
leaked  out  in  England,  though  tl^e 


details  were  not  understood  by  us 
clearly  until  February  or    March 
of  the  next  year.     The  Austrian 
dynasty,  having  attained  dominion 
in  many  kingdoms  by  royal  mar- 
riages,  had    annihilated    constitu- 
tional rule  by  perfidy  and  violence 
in  every  one  of  them   except  in 
Hungary,  whore,  defeated  or  tem- 
porarily successful  in  a  long  series 
of  perfidious  and  sanguinary  wars, 
it    was    in     every     single     reign 
glaringly  unfaithful  to  vital  points 
of  the  coronation  oath,  and  regard- 
less  of  the  protests  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament.    The  grievances 
had  united  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation  in  a  determination  to  insist 
on  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
stitutional law  and  of  the  personal 
contract,   which,  before  the   coro- 
nation,  every  king  had  to  sign; 
and  from  (at  latest)  1843  onward  the 
patriots   by  steady  peaceful  pres- 
sure moved  towards  their  strictly 
constitutional  goal.     Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  then   their  King,  was  of 
an  intellect  manifestly  imperfect. 
An  Austrian  ministry  worked  the 
State-machine     without    responsi- 
bility; for  the  Hungarian   Parlia- 
ment could  not  call  them  to  account. 
The  Hungarians  insisted  on  a  re- 
sponsible   ministry.      At    last    in 
1848  the     revolution     in    Vienna 
itself   brought  more  liberal  Aus- 
trians  into  power  and  terrified  the 
dynastic  unscrupulous  '  Camarilla;' 
so  that  the  King  was  permitted  by 
his  Austrian  advisers  solemnly  to 
accept  from  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment the  cardinal  laws  of  Reform, 
April    15.     All    Hungary   was  in 
jubilee,    and    Ferdinand     became 
highly  popular.     But  before  this, 
the    Austrian    Camarilla     of    the 
palace,  with  the  Palatine  (or  Vice- 
roy)  of  Hungary,   the    Archduke 
Stephen, — whose  official  duty  was 
to  protect  Hungary  and    its  con- 
stitution from  usurpations  by  the 
King, — had  been  perfidiously  plot- 
ting a  bloody  reaction.     On    the 
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very  day  on  which  the  Austrians 
had  first  yielded  (March  15)  Jel- 
lachich    was   appointed    by   them 
Ban  (Duke  P)  of  Croatia,  who  forth- 
with   began     to    organise     revolt 
against    Hungary,   so  openly  that 
the   Emperor's  Austrian    advisers 
could  not  resist  the  remonstrances 
of  Count  Batthyanyi,  the  new  Pre- 
mier   of   Hungary,    but    publicly 
denounced  Jellachich    as  a  rebel. 
The    Archduke   Stephen  exhorted 
the  Hungarian   Diet  to   raise  an 
army  against  him;  yet  the  Aus- 
trians  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money,  arms,  and  officers.     At  the 
same  time  they  raised    levies    of 
Servians  at  Belgrade,    stimulated 
the  Austrian   Serbs  to  rebel,  who 
burnt  Hungarian  villages  and  per- 
petrated indiscriminate  slaughter. 
Presently  an  edict  from    Austria 
reinstated  Jellachich  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  forbade  the  Hungarian 
levies ;  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave 
with  an  army  into  Hungary,  de- 
claring there  should  be  no  peace 
until  a  ministry  at  Vienna  ruled 
over  Hungarian  affairs.      He  was 
nevertheless      ignominiously      de- 
feated by  an  extemporised   Hun- 
garian army,  and  despatches  from 
him    were    intercepted,    in   which 
he  thanked  the  Austrian  Ministry 
for  supplies  of  money  and  material 
of  war.     Captive  officers  fighting 
for    the    Croats  and    Serbs    were 
found  to  bear  the  Austrian  com- 
mission.  Jellachich,  when  defeated, 
took    refuge    with     an    Austrian 
army,    and  immediately  a    Royal 
Rescript  (October  3)  illegally  dis- 
solved the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
forbade  all  municipal  action,  super- 
seded   the    judicial  tribunals,   de- 
clared Hungary  to  be  under  mar- 
tial law,  and  appointed  Jellachich 
Civil    and    Military    Governor    of 
that    country,    with    discretionary 
power  of  life  and  death,   and  an 
expressly  unlimited  despotism.  Out 
of  this  scandalous  tissue  of  bloody 
and  perfidious  usurpation  the  war 


of  Hungary  against  Austria  arose. 
Yet  it  did  not  aim  at  separation  -r 
in  the  earlier  stage  it  aimed  only  to- 
re-establish legality;  the  war  was 
at  first  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
King  Ferdinand.  But  when  the 
King  understood  that  things  had 
reached  this  crisis,  he  had  enough 
intellect  to  become  restive  to  his 
ministers.  Hereupon  they  induced 
him  to  abdicate  (though  the  docu- 
ment was  never  shown),  and  set  up 
his  nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
as  emperor  and  king  over  Hun- 
gary, without  cognisance  of  its 
Parliament  or  any  constitutional 
ceremony. 

The  Austrians  invaded  Hungary 
from  nine  points,  and  poured  in 
150,000  men;  yet  the  war  was 
disastrous  and  ignominious  to  them. 
In  the  month  of  March  1849  the 
Hungarians  defeated  them  in  seven 
great  battles  in  the  open  field. 
They  were  driven  into  full  retreat 
for  Vienna;  but  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  had  engaged  to  support 
them,  if  necessary.  He  knew  that 
by  giving  his  aid  effectually  he 
would  make  Austria  his  humble 
servant ;  therefore,  without  the 
least  remorse  at  taking  up  so  dis- 
gracefully bad  a  cause,  he  interfered 
with  all  his  might.  The  English 
Government,  early  in  the  struggle, 
was  officially  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  Hungary  to  resume 
the  character  of  Mediator,  which, 
with  Holland,  it  had  borne  in  1710, 
when  the  Two  Maritime  Powers 
negotiated  the  peace  of  Szatmar 
between  Hungary  and  Austria ;  but 
our  Ministers  were  afraid  that  it 
might  implicate  us  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  and  therefore  refused. 
France  followed  the  example  of 
England,  the  Germans  wished 
success  to  Austria,  and  Turkey  did 
not  dare  to  recognise  the  belligerence 
of  Hungary,  even  when  she  was 
victorious  over  Austria.  Hence 
Hungary  was  disabled  from  pur- 
chasing arms  of  the  Turks,  upon 
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whom  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
heavy  hand  of  both  England  and 
France  was  then  laid,  sternly  to 
forbid  it  as  a  breach  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Nothing  bat  arms 
were  wanted  by  Hungary  to  add 
100,000  staunch  men  to  their  army ; 
but  they  had  no  great  workshops, 
and  arms  could  not  be  made  fast 
enough.  Despair  Seized  many  of 
the  Hungarian  officers,  when  it 
became  notorious  tbat  Russia  was 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  Austria; 
and  Qorgeyt  the  general-in-chief, 
fancied  himself  patriotic  in  act- 
ing the  traitor.  By  this  circum- 
stance alone  the  Russian  arms 
were  victorious  and  Hungary  was 
crushed. 

These  events  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  English  nation. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Russia  was  about  to  send  her 
armies  to  the  aid  of  Austria,  meet- 
ings of  sympathy  with  Hungary 
became  universal ;  but  our  Ministry, 
however  clearsighted  as  to  Russian 
designs,  were  timid  in  the  extreme. 
In  a  formal  despatch  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  stated  that  he  had  no  word  of 
remark  to  make.  A  debate  took 
place  in  Parliament  concerning  the 
Russian  intervention,  and  the  same 
noble  lord  delivered  what  was 
ealled  his  Hungarian  speech,  in 
which  he  reflected  strongly  on 
Austrian  unwisdom,  but  did  not 
allude  at  all  to  Russia,  that  is,  to 
the  real  question  before  Parliament. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Ministry  was  paralysed  by  dread  of 
a  Russian  war;  but  by  this  very 
timidity  they  brought  the  war 
nearer.  Even  in  1848,  when  the 
Russian  army  occupied  Moldavia 
(the  Sultan's  territory),  whence  it 
advanced  into  Transylvania  to  assist 
the  Austrians,  Lord  Palmerston 
w'ould  not  protest,  but  accepted  the 
Russian  ambassador's  false  pre- 
tence, that  the  general  had  acted 
without  orders  from  St.  Petersburg. 
How  any  Quaker  can  imagine  that 
the  noble  lord  desired  a  war  with 


Russia,  it   is  difficult    to  under- 
stand. 

But  the  English  nation  took  these 
events  deeply  to  heart,  and  when 
at  length  in  the  autumn  of  185 1 
Kossuth,  the  chosen  Governor  of 
Hungary,  came  to  England,  he  was 
received  with  honours  fully  royal. 
Rich  and  poor  vied  in  the  display 
of  sympathy.  The  rich  men  of  the 
City  of  London,  of  Birmingham, 
of  Manchester,  of  Edinburgh,  of 
Glasgow,  were  eager  to  welcome 
him.  Only  Whig  and  Tory  officials 
and  those  who  had  a  deep  stake  in 
Austrian  funds,  shunned  or  insulted^ 
him.  Our  people,  however  vague" 
their  knowledge,  knew  that  Hun- 
gary was  a  united  people  contend- 
ing bravely  and  successfully  for 
hereditary  law  and  liberty  against 
a  perjured  Crown,  but  crushed  in 
the  middle  of  their  success  by  the 
Russian  invasion.  Germany  at  that 
time  had  no  central  authority.  Few 
German  princes  dared  to  utter 
publicly  any  word  displeasing  to 
Russia.  Austria  was  virtually  a 
Russian  dependency,  for  she  had 
become  so  hated  in  Hungary  that 
Nicolas  could  at  any  moment  rouse 
Hungary  to  insurrection  by  a  few 
moderate  promises.  Thus  the  in- 
direct power  of  Russia  was  felt  as 
far  as  the  Rhine.  With  exiles  from 
the  Continent  it  was  a  familiar 
remark  :  ( The  next  great  war  will 
be  a  general  war  against  Russia, 
without  which  there  can  be  no 
security  for  law  or  freedom.'  Such 
was  the  ferment  of  intense .  indig- 
nation through  England  at  that 
time.  Not  much  short  of  140 
municipalities  sent  solemn  invita- 
tions of  compliment  to  the  Hun- 
garian leader;  but  all  this  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  startling 
event — the  Prince  President's  coup 
d'etat  in  France. 

The  establishment  of  despotism 
in  France  was  a  violent  check  to  all 
hopes  of  an  early  recovery  for 
Hungary  or  Italy.  Napoleon  had 
already    set    his    heel    on    Rome. 
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Three  emperors  bad  successfully 
crashed  liberty ;  and  England  began 
to  tremble  for  herself.  Early  in 
1852  a  strange  panic  ran  through 
London.  French  colonels  and  at 
least  one  general  were  eager  for  an 
invasion  of  England.  French  exiles 
insisted  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
planning  to  reconcile  the  French  to 
bis  usurped  power  by  wiping  off 
the  disgrace  of  Waterloo.  Rumour 
reiterated  that  an  armament  at 
Cherbourg  was  preparing  for  an 
expedition  against  our  shores.  An 
utterance  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
was  given  to  the  public,  that  if  the 
French  army  entered  London  at 
one  end,  the  Guards  would  march 
out  at  the  other.  Eminent 
foreigners  were  astonished  at  the 
cowardice  and  dismay  of  the 
Londoners.  One  of  them  said  to 
the  present  writer,  '  We  think  that 
if  a  French  army  landed  here,  not 
one  would  escape  with  his  life  but 
as  prisoner  of  war.'  Yet  even 
Parliament  was  frightened,  and 
without  any  dissent  voted  6oo,oooZ. 
to  build  a  fleet  of  screw  steamers 
(an  entirely  new  thing)  for  defence 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  Joseph 
Hume  himself  going  round  to  im- 
plore the  members  not  to  talk  or 
delay,  and  especially  not  to  irritate 
Napoleon  while  our  defences  were  so 
imperfect.  The  fleet  was  built  with 
all  speed  against  France,  but  its  first 
use  was  to  sail  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  fleet  against  Russia. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Emperor  Nicolas  saw  with  satis- 
faction the  violent  suspicion  of 
France  which  had  come  over  us, 
and  made  sure  that  an  alliance  of 
England  and  France  against  him 
was  impossible.  Another  acute 
statesman  saw  events  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  distinctly  fore- 
knew the  conduct  of  Nicolas.  Kos- 
suth had  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  American  Republic 
to  visit  their  soil,  and  went  through 
all  the  principal   states,   feted  by 


them  and  haranguing  them.  His 
object  was  to  secure,  that  in  any 
new  war  of  Hungary  against 
Austria  they  would  acknowledge 
Hungary  as  belligerent,  and  would 
insist  on  a  right  of  commerce  with 
her  on  equal  terms  as  with  other 
belligerents.  On  May  14,  1852,  in 
an  elaborate  speech  on  the  Condition 
of  Europe — his  last  speech  in 
Boston — Kossuth  avowed  that  an 
attack  from  Russia  on  Turkey  im- 
pended, it  might  be  this  year  or 
even  this  month.  So  in  his  speech 
on  Russia  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,  at  Syracuse,  in  New  York 
State.  Russia  aims,  he  says,  partly 
at  direct  conquest  and  partly  at 
sovereign  preponderance.  *  Pro- 
tectorate '  is  her  first  step  to  con- 
quest.  She  has  started  the  idea  of 
Pansclavism,  or  the  union  of  all 
Sclaves  under  Russian  protectorate. 
If  she  can  achieve  this,  they  really 
fall  under  her  dominion;  and  a 
slight  knowledge  of  geography 
shows  that  such  a  mass  united 
under  one  man's  despotic  will  must 
make  the  independence  of  Europe  a 
mockery.  Nicolas,  having  made 
Austria  dependent  on  him,  has  got 
his  opportunity  against  Turkey. 
The  war  was  imminent  and  in- 
evitable, for  Russia  could  not  afford 
to  wait,  since  she  knew  Turkey 
was  growing  stronger  every  day, 
Servia  being  contented,  the  Turks 
in  closer  mutual  union,  and  the 
armaments  better  equipped  and 
trained.  The  great  vigour  which 
they  presently  exhibited  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  astonishing 
excellence  of  their  artillery,  fully 
justified  his  panegyric.  Servia 
offered  80,000  men  to  aid  the  Porte, 
but  Austrian  armies  forced  her  to 
keep  them  at  home  for  her  own 
defence. 

English  Ministers  saw  as  clearly 
as  Kossuth  the  intentions  of  Nicolas, 
but  they  had  no  such  right  of  free 
speech.  The  recent  publication  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  life  and  letters 
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enables  us  now  to  state  as  positive 
feet  that  of  which  it  was  always  un- 
reasonable to  doubt.  In  this  matter 
we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  some- 
what freely  from  his  letters,  when 
they  will  illustrate  our  topic.  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  our  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  behaved  with 
great  politeness  to  the  Emperor, 
but  he  certainly  kept  his  eyes  open. 
In  the  autumn  of  1852  Nicolas  and 
Francis  Joseph  held  several  secret 
meetings,  in  which  Sir  Hamilton 
believed  that  some  concert  against 
Turkey  had  been  planned.  It  was 
soon  after  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
was  formed  in  1853  that  Nicolas 
began  to  unbosom  himself  to  Sir 
Hamilton.  Their  secret  conver- 
sations were  not  intended  to  see  the 
light,  yet  were  published,  in  con. 
sequence  of  a  challenge  from  St. 
Petersburg,  about  fourteen  months 
later.  Sir  Hamilton  had  already 
notified  to  his  Government  that 
Nicolas  had  ordered  the  march  of 
144,000  men  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  a  met  which 
doubtless  aided  him  to  interpret  the 
smooth  phrases  of  the  Emperor ;  but 
Mr.  Richard  (and  the  Quakers  in 
general  perhaps)  accept  these  phrases 
as  veritable  truth.  A  diplomatist, 
however  clearsighted  he  may  be, 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  be  polite,  "and 
dares  not  be  exactly  honest,  where 
honesty  would  be  accounted  insult. 
Sir  Hamilton  nevertheless  dis- 
charged his  difficult  duty  irre- 
proachably. Only  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell seems  to  have  gone  beyond  the 
mark  in  trying  to  soothe  the  Em- 
peror by  an  extravagant  compliment, 
-which  Mr.  Richard  again  interprets 
as  literal  truth.  Each  Foreign 
Secretary  (at  first  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, presently  Lord  Clarendon) 
evidently  thought  only  how  to  avoid 
complicity  in  spoliation,  when  the 
Emperor  offered  to  England  Egypt 
and  Candia  as  their  share  in  the 
division  of  Turkey.  A  positive  re- 
fusal to  accept  had  to  be  accom- 
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panied  with  courtly  compliment, 
not  with  open  indignation;  but 
Quakers,  accustomed  to  blunt 
truth,  apparently  cannot  under- 
stand this  posture. 

Equally  remote  from  Lord  Aber- 
deen's thought  was  war  to  assist 
Turkey.  Singlehanded,  he  thought 
us  unequal  to  conduct  a  conflict 
with  Russia  to  a  stable  peace. 
Alliance  with  France  appeared  im- 
possible. The  French  army  in  Rome 
was  an  offence  to  us,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  hated  the  idea  of  a  French 
army  in  Constantinople.  Besides, 
French  armies  only  recently  had 
terrified  us  with  a  threat  of  in- 
vasion. We  abhorred  Louis  Na- 
poleon for  his  perfidious  and  bloody 
coup  d'etat,  and  he  had  very  re- 
cently been  so  misbehaving  himself 
at  Constantinople  as  to  draw  forth 
from  our  Government  censures  and 
protests.  This  Prince  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  Republic 
by  favour  of  the  French  clergy,  to 
whom  he  made  secret  promises. 
He  repaid  them  by  restoring  the 
Pope  to  the  throne  from  which  he 
had  fled,  and  sustaining  him  on  it 
by  French  arms,  and  yet  failed  to 
earn  their  gratitude.  He  further 
tried  to  win  them  by  striving  for  a 
supremacy  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Of  this  Mr.  Richard  gives  a 
careful  account,  showing  how  im- 
perious was  the  French  ambassador 
Lavalette,  what  new  concessions  he 
demanded  for  the  glorification  of 
the  Latin  Church,  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  how  he 
sent  a  French  ship  of  war  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  farther  threatened 
that  a  French  fleet  should  appear 
off  Jaffa  and  a  French  army  oc- 
cupy Jerusalem  and  appropriate  all 
the  sanctuaries.  By  doing  this,  he 
unawares  played  the  game  of  Russia, 
and  gave  her  the  plea  that  if  the 
Porte  was  to  be  pressed  so  hard  by 
France,  Russia  must  press  and 
threaten  also,  in  order  to  keep  the 
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balance  even.  Besides,  by  forcing 
English  Ministers  to  take  part 
against  France,  it  made  an  appear- 
ance to  the  Emperor  Nicolas  as  if 
we  were  quietly  and  effectually 
playing  into  his  hand.  In  fact,  our 
Ministry  totally  disapproved  of  his 
doctrine  that  Russia  and  England 
should  settle  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
between  them,  regarding  Austria  as 
absorbed  in  Russia,  France  as  vir- 
tually hostile,  and  Prussia  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  justly  claimed  as 
highly  honourable  to  the  British 
Ministry  that  so  ample  a  secret  cor- 
respondence should  have  nothing 
that  the  country  can  blush  to  avow. 
Would  that  in  other  things  we  were 
as  blameless!  That  we  were  too 
complimentary  in  our  substantial 
rejection  of  the  Emperor's  overtures 
is  the  worst  that  can  be  said.  It  is 
believed  that  Nicolas,  thus  failing 
with  us,  addressed  himself  soon 
after  to  Louis  Napoleon,  but  with  as 
little  success. 

Colonel  Rose;,  the  deputy  of  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  took 
alarm  at  Prince  MenchikofFs  in- 
sulting tone  and  new  demands,  after 
the  quarrel  of  Russia  and  France 
about  the  holy  places  was  settled. 
He  therefore  summoned  Admiral 
Dundas  to  bring  up  the  British  fleet 
from  Malta  to  a  shorter  distance, 
Besika  Bay ;  but  the  Admiral  re- 
fused to  obey,  and  our  Ministry 
justified  his  refusal.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  seems  to  have  regretted  this ; 
but  he  was  at  that  crisis  Home 
Secretary,  and  bore  no  further  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  affairs  than 
did  every  member  of  the  Cabinet ; 
but  he  cordially  approved  alike  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  of  Lord 
Clarendon  in  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  On  May  22, 1853,  before 
the  Russian  army  had  crossed  the 
Pruth,  he  wrote  the  following  to 
Lord  Clarendon :  ( The  Russia  Go- 
vernment has  always  had  two 
strings  to  its  bow — moderate  lan- 
guage and  disinterested  professions 


at  Petersburg  and  London ;  active 
aggression  by  its  agents  on  the 
scene  of  operations.  If  the  aggres- 
sions succeed  locally,  the  Petersburg 
Government  adopts  them  as  a /art 
accompH  which  it  did  not  intend, 
but  cannot  in  honour  recede  from. 
If  the  local  agents  fail,  they  are  dis- 
avowed and  recalled,  and  the  lan- 
guage previously  held  is  appealed  to 
as  a  proof  that  the  agbnts  have  oyer- 

stepped  their  instructions 

although  no  human  being  with  two 
ideas  in  his  head  could  doubt  that 
they  had  acted  under  specific  in- 
structions.' Thus  it  is  clear  that  be 
understood  the  subtle  hypocrisy  of 
their  entrance  into  Transylvania, 
though  he  would  not  tell  Parliament 
so.  The  whole  Ministry,  indeed, 
understood  Nicolas,  but  they  were 
very  slow  to  be  convinced  that  some 
overt  act  was  needed  to  show  him 
that  their  remonstrances  were  not 
feigned  and  hollow. 

The  English  fleet  at  length  an- 
ohored  in  Besika  Bay  on  June  15. 

Mr.  Richard  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this .  was  as  bad  as  the 
occupation  of  Jassi  by  the  Bub- 
sians!  Our  -fleet  simply  came 
nearer  to  Constantinople  that  it 
might  be  closer  to  the  Sultan  at 
call.  The  Sultan  had  a  perfect 
right  to  invite  it,  even  into  the 
Golden  Horn.  We  had  a  right, 
moreover,  had  it  been  against  his 
will,  to  go  to  the  outside  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. But  let  Lord  Palmerston 
reply  to  Mr.  Richard.  On  July  12 
he  wrote:  'The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  been  led  on  step  by  step 
by  the  apparent  timidity  of  the 
Government  of  England.  Reports 
artfully  propagated  that  the  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  declared  it  would  have 
lapaix  a  tout  prix  have  not  been 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  overt 
acts.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  not  con- 
tent with  bullying  Turkey,  threatens 
and  insults  England  and  France, 
and  arrogantly  pretends  to  forbid 
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the  ships  of  war  of  those  Powers 
from  frequenting  the  waters  of 
another  Power,  over  whose  waters 
RuBsia  has  no  authority  whatever, 
and  who  has  invited  their  ships 
into  those  waters  specifically  to 
protect  it  against  Russian  aggres- 
sion. It  is  the  robber  who  declares 
that  he  will  not  leave  the  house 
until  the  policeman  shall  first  have 
retired  from  the  courtyard.'  Suoh 
being  the  plain  and  certain  state  of 
facts,  Mr.  Richard  wonderfully 
sides  with  the  Russian  pretence. 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  Home 
Office,  cannot  have  read  the  de- 
spatch sent  out  to  the  admirals, 
written  by  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  French 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  counter- 
signed by  Lord  Clarendon;  In  due 
time  it  saw  the  light  in  a  Blue 
Book,  and  alas !  it  informed  the 
admirals  that  they  were  not  sent 
out  to  fight  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  but  to  save  the  Sultan  from 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  from  fatal 
auxiliaries.  Probably  this  duplicity 
was  the  critical  fact  which  impli- 
cated us  in  the  war.  'Religious 
enthusiasm'  was  the  diplomatic 
phrase  for  Turkish  patriotism,  which 
of  course  took  a  religious  colour; 
but  concerning  this  Lord  Palmerston 
writes  a  little  later  (November  i)  : 
' 1  take  the  fanaticism  which  has 
been  aroused  [in  the  Turks]  to  be 
the  fanaticism  which  consists  in  a 
burning  indignation  at  a  national 
insult,  and  a  daring  impatience  to 
expel  an  invading  enemy.  I  have 
no  partiality  for  the  Turks  as 
Mahometans;  but  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  Christians  under  the  Govern- 
ments of  Russia,  Austria,  Rome, 
and  Naples,  who  would  rejoice  to 
be  as  well  treated,  and  to  enjoy  as 
much  security  for  persons  and  pro- 
perty, as  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.'  Mr.  Richard  may 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  cruel 
persecutions,  religious  and  political, 
which  at  that  time  were  going  on 


under  the  express  cognisance  and 
command  of  these  four  Christian 
powers.  Very  aptly,  also,  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  on  September  21 
to  Sidney  Herbert:  'What  is  it 
that  the  Emperor  wants?  Why 
will  he  not  plainly  tell  us  P  Does 
he  want  merely  what  all  of  us  want, 
viz.  that  the  Christians  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  shall  be  safe  from 
oppression,  vexation,  and  injury? 
If  that  is  what  he  wants,  let  him 
begin  by  himself  setting  the  example. 
Let  him,  by  evacuating  the  Prin- 
cipalities, relieve  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  from  the  complicated  and 
various  miseries  which  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  country  by  a  Russian 
army  inflicts  upon  them.'  A  short 
space  later,  when  the  Turkish  vic- 
tories expelled  the  Russians,  the 
Christian  population  eagerly  wel- 
comed the  Turks  as  deliverers.  In 
the  war  of  1828-9,  the  Principali- 
ties suffered  great  oppression  from 
the  Russians.  Unhappily,  it  is  not 
only  Mussulman  rule  whioh  is 
truculent,  bigoted,  and  unjust.  Lord 
Palmerston  warmly  approved  the 
principle  of  putting  any  Christian 
population  which  was  oppressed  by 
Turkey  under  the  joint  protection 
of  the  Five  Great  Powers ;  but  for 
Turks  to  confer  a  Protectorate  by 
treaty  to  the  *  quibbling  and  petti- 
fogging Government'  of  Russia, 
was  merely  to  give  it  a  pretext  for 
constant  interference  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  conquest. 

Mr.  Richard  is  angry  that  the 
Turks,  finding  the  Emperor  obsti- 
nate in  holding  the  two  Danubian 
Principalities  in  his  cruel  grasp — 
provinces  which  it  was  their  official 
duty  to  protect — at  length  declared 
war  a  quarter  of  a  year  later, 
against  the  advice  of  the  English 
ambassador.  If  Napoleon  I.  had 
claimed  to  protect  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics from  the  Protestant  rule  of 
England,  and,  failing  to  extort  from 
us  a  treaty  by  argument,  had  occu- 
002 
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pied  the  city  of  Bristol  as  ca  material 
guarantee '  to  enable  him  to  nego- 
tiate to  advantage,  we  all  know 
beforehand  that  Quakers  would  bid 
us  submit  to  it.  But  as  it  would 
be  unreasonable  for  them  to  scold 
us  for  acting  on  our  own  principles, 
not  on  theirs,  so  it  would  be  mon- 
strous in  us  English  to  censure  the 
Turks  for  accepting  the  war  which 
Nicolas  forced  upon  them.  No 
doubt  our  ambassador  was  angry 
at  it ;  the  more  so  if,  as  Mr.  Richard 
believes,  his  influence  had  aroused 
their  war  spirit;  but  that  had  be- 
come elear  to  them  before  October, 
which  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
Lord  John  Russell  as  early  as  July 
7,  that  the  course  which  Nicolas 
'had  pursued,  from  his  first  over- 
tures for  a  partition  of  Turkey, 
and  especially  the  violent,  abusive, 
and  menacing  language  of  his  last 
manifesto,  seem  to  show  that  he 
has  taken  his  line,  and  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  him  but  complete  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  disguise 
from  ourselves  that  he  is  bent  on  a 
stand-up  fight.'  Indeed,  as  said 
above,  he  began  negotiations  by 
sending  144,000  men  to  the  Turkish 
frontier. 

But  we  do  not  yet  touch  the 
bottom  of  diplomacy.  The  Turks 
had  had  abundant  warning  that 
Austria  would  take  part  with  Rus- 
sia, though  they  had  not  read  the 
secret  correspondence.  Seeing  then 
that  England  and  France  vacillated 
and  were  quite  untrustworthy,  they 
found .  no  escape  from  the  double 
war,  and  in  self-defence  determined 
to  rouse  Hungary  against  Austria 
if  it  came  upon  th^m.  This,  above 
all  things,  the  English  Cabinet 
dreaded;  for  the  doctrine  was  tra- 
ditional with  them,  that  a  strong 
Austria  was  a  necessary  defence 
against  Russia.     Unhappily    they 


had  been  blind  in  1848  and  1849  to 
the  fact  that  Austria  could  not  be 
strong  while  Hungary  was  in  en- 
mity with  her,  and  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  mediate  and  reconcile 
the  combatants,  ere  too  late.  Per- 
haps future  time  may  disclose  that 
the  Baron  Stockmar  and  Prince 
Albert  were  the  fatal  impediment 
to  this  righteous,  wise,  and  obvious 
course :  but  the  Coalition  Ministry 
persevered  in  the  policy  of  the  Whig 
Ministry,  of  keeping  down  Hungary 
under  the  foot  of  Austria.  Lord 
Stratford  by  his  spies  had  dis- 
covered the  intended  alliance  of  the 
Sultan  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
are  the  '  fatal  auxiliaries '  denounced 
in  the  letter  to  the  admirals.  Thus 
the  fleet  was  sent,  not  really  to 
defend  the  Sultan,  but  to  dangle 
before  his  eyes  the  hope  that  we 
might  possibly  defend  him ;  lest,  if 
he  despair  of  being  helped  by  us, 
and  Austria  make,  sure  that  we 
should  not  fight,  Austria  become 
an  open  ally  of  Russia,  and  Turkey 
ally  herself  to  Hungary.  Lord 
Stratford  went  so  far  as  to  break 
through  all  constitutional  proprie- 
ties, and  getting  an  audience  of  the 
Sultan  without  any  cognisance  of 
the  Sultan's  ministers,3  extorted 
from  him  a  promise  that  if  Kossuth 
should  arrive  at  Constantinople 
when  summoned  by  the  SerasWer 
to  sign  the  treaty,  the  Sultan  would 
forthwith  imprison  him.  While  the 
protection  of  our  fleet  was  a  sham, 
our  ambassador  nevertheless  intro- 
duced the  admiral  and  officers  m 
solemn  divan  to  the  Sultan,  as  '  sent 
to  protect  him  from  unjustifiable 
aggression.'  By  this  duplicity  our 
Ministry  brought  the  war  on  them- 
selves. When  the  massacre  at 
Sinope  by  the  Russian  ships  took 
place,  indescribable  shame  possessed 
both  the  Western  Powers.  From  the 
beginning  they  had  only  damaged 


*  For  this  assertion  the  writer  is  personally  responsible,  knowing  the  fact  through 
Kossuth's  private  communications  with  the  Turkish  minister. 
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the  Turks.  They  had  hindered  their 
saving  Wallachia  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  grasp  of  Russia; 
they  had  held  the  hand*  of  the 
Turks  from  expelling  the  invader ; 
they  had  pressed  on  the  Sultan  a 
Vienna  note  which  contained  words 
of  dangerous  import.  The  Turks 
saw  the  danger,  and  desired  to 
make  small  verbal  changes,  to 
which  the  English  and  French  am- 
bassadors saw  no  possible  objection, 
but  Russia  fiercely  rejected  the 
changes  as  of  cardinal  importance ; 
thus  demonstrating  that  the  Turks 
were  right  (though  Mr.  Richard  is 
blind  to  the  argument),  and  that 
their  allies,  in  eagerness  for  peace, 
were  leading  them  into  a  trap. 
When  they  tried  to  do  without  our 
aid,  by  allying  themselves  with 
Hungary  (as  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  if  Austria  joined  the 
war  against  them)  we  vehemently 
forbad  them.  Finally  we  sent  two 
fleets  ostensibly  to  defend  them,  and 
did  not  defend  them. 

The  two  Western  Powers  were 
fully  conscious  how  dastardly  it 
would  seem  after  this  to  withdraw 
and  leave  Turkey  to  her  fate, — per- 
haps to  be  divided  between  Russia 
and  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
contingencies ;  but  the  nearer  they 
came  to  war,  the  more  anxious  were 
they  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to 
avert  it.  As  a  last  effort,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  on  January  29, 
1854,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a 
simple,  respectful,  almost  a  touch- 
ing letter  to  the  Emperor  fticolas, 
in  the  earnest  desire  to  obviate  so 
great  a  calamity.  Mr.  Richard  to- 
tally omits  to  mention  this  very 
important  letter.  Not  to  impute 
this  to  an  unfair  purpose,  one  is 
forced  to  suppose  that  partisanship 
of  Russia  blinded  him.  He  tells 
ns  that  Nicolas  is  proved  by  the 
secret  correspondence  to  have  de- 
sired earnestly  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  England.  No  one  doubts, 


or  ever  doubted,  that  he  desired  to 
make  England  his  accomplice  in 
partitioning  Turkey,  into  which  he 
tried  to  entice  us.  Our  very  com- 
plimentary refusal  persuaded  him 
that  he  would  never  have  to  meet 
armed  opposition  from  us:  he 
plunged  boldly  on  under  this  con- 
viction ;  hence,  when  it  broke 
upon  him  that  our  compliments 
meant  nothing  or  little,  he  was 
highly  incensed,  and  was  too  proud 
to  recede.  Louis  Napoleon  plainly 
sets  forth  the  sense  of  shame 
which  then  oppressed  the  two 
Western  Powers.  'France  and 
England  (says  he)  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Turkey;  their  flag, 
therefore,  was  not  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  which  took  place  upon  the 
land.  But  at  sea  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent. There  were  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus  3,000  guns,  pro- 
claiming  loudly  to  Turkey  that  the 
two  leading  maritime  Powers  would 
not  allow  her  to  be  attacked  by  sea. 
The  affair  at  Sinope  was  for  us  as 
painful  as  it  was  unexpected.  .  .  . 
The  Turkish  vessels  were  destroyed 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  [given  them 
by  us  P]  that  there  was  no  wish  [in 
your  Majesty's  heart]  to  commence 
an  aggressive  war,  and  in  spite  of 
the  nearness  of  our  squadrons.  It 
was  no  longer  our  policy  which  re- 
ceived a  check  :  it  was  our  military 
honour.  The  sound  of  the  cannon- 
shot  at  Sinope  reverberated  pain- 
fully  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
in  England  and  in  France  respect 
national  dignity.  .  •  .'  But  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  proceeds 
with  the  most  delicate- respect  to 
point  out  how  a  peaceful  conclusion 
may  still  be  reached.  *  What  could 
be  simpler  than  to  declare  that  an 
armistice  shall  now  be  signed ;  that 
things  shall  resume  their  diplomatic 
course;  that  all  hostilities  shall 
cease;  and  that  the  belligerent 
forces  shall  return  from  the  places 
to  which  motives  of  war  have  led 
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them?  Thus  the  Russian  troops 
would  abandon  the  Principalities, 
and  our  squadrons  the  Black  Sea. 
Your  Majesty,  preferring  to  treat 
directly  with  Turkey,  might  appoint 
an  ambassador,  who  could  negotiate 
with  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  Sultan 
a  convention  which  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  conference  of  the  Four 
Powers.  Let  your  Majesty  adopt 
this  plan,  upon  which  the  Queen  of 
England  and  myself  are  perfectly 
agreed  :  tranquillity  will  be  estab- 
lished and  the  world  satisfied. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  plan  which 
is  unworthy  of  your  Majesty ;  no- 
thing which  can  wound  your  ho- 
nour ;  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .'  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how,  after  reading 
this  letter,  anyone  can  doubt  that 
both  of  the  Western  Powers  were 
sincerely  anxious  to  evade  the  war, 
or  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
could  not  even  in  that  stage  have 
receded  from  it  with  dignity ; — but 
a  fanatical  pride  forbade  it,  and 
goaded  him  on.  Mr.  Richard  im- 
putes fanaticism  to  the  Turkish 
nation  for  bravely  doing  their  duty 
in  expelling  the  invader :  the  Eng- 
lish public,  he  also  says,  'was  at 
that  time  the  prey  of  a  fanaticism  no 
less  fierce  and  far  more  inexcusable 
than  that  of  tlie  Turks.  A  frantic 
and  irrational  hatred  of  Russia  per- 
vaded the  public  mind  and  was 
fanned  by  the  press,  the  platform, 
and,  alas !  by  the  pulpit.'  He  is 
very  wrong  in  saying  a  '  hatred '  of 
Russia ;  nay,  but  a  deep  conviction 
that  the  Russian  Emperor  was  the 
deadly  and  dangerous  enemy  to  all 
constitutional  freedom  and  all  se- 
cure national  law.  It  is  well  that 
Mr.  Richard  confesses  the  unani- 
mity of  England ;  which  was  quite 
unexampled  in  this  century.  The 
nation  was  beforehand  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  Russia  must  be 
checked  in  her  career  of  aggression. 
It  was  quite  unable  to  push  the 
Cabinet  on ;  but  when  the  war  at 
length    was    entered,    the   nation 


shrank  from  no  sacrifices,  was 
steady  and  immovable  both  when 
the  worst  mismanagement  at  Bala- 
clava pierced  our  hearts,  and  when 
Lord  John  Russell,  dismayed  to 
find  that  the  alliance  of  Austria, 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  gain 
by  pernicious  concessions,  could  no 
way  at  all  be  won,  recommended  to 
make  peace  on  the  Russian  terms. 
In  adversity  equally  as  in  the 
opening  of  the  war,  our  nation  was 
calm  and  persistent :  no  part  of  the 
community  grumbled  at  the  war- 
taxes.  It  was  no  fanaticism,  no 
irrational  frenzy,  but  a  fixed  con- 
viction, a  sound  instinct  of  danger. 
We  wanted  to  make  it  our  last  war 
with  Russia ;  and  certainly  for  two 

fenerations  we  have  had  no  super- 
uous  war-spirit.     On  the  uniyer- 
sality  of  it  Iiord  Palmerston  writes 
(in  a  private  letter)  thus,  January 
24,   1856,  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace :    €  The  British  na- 
tion is  unanimous  in  this  matter. 
I  say,   unanimous;     for  I  cannot 
reckon  Cobden,  Bright  and  Co.  for 
anything.    Even  if  the  Government 
were  not  kept  straight  by  a  sense 
of  our  public  duty,  the  strong  feel- 
ing which  prevails  throughout  the 
country  would  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  swerve.'     Such  was  the 
noble    and    brave    constancy   of 
our    nation    which     the    Quakers 
think    they     now    have   a   right 
to  insult ;   of  which   also  most  of 
the  younger  generation,  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  learn  to  be  ashamed  when 
they  hear  the  perpetual  cry  that 
'  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago  we 
were  fanatical  and  frenzied '  raised 
by  men  who  pass  like  condemnation 
on  every  war,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive :  men  who,  however  wis* 
and  good  and  estimable  in  most 
things,  hold  up  as  a  Divine  truth 
the  intolerable  paradox  that  if  a 
troop  of  pirates  were  to  land  on 
our  shores  and  slay,  plunder,  barn, 
and    ravish    indiscriminately)  onr 
duty  would  be  to  suffer  it  unresist 
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ingly,  and  on  no  account  to  meet 
violence  with  violence.  They  fur- 
ther pretend  that  the  Crimean  War 
has  gained  nothing.  It  has  cer- 
tainly gained  too  little— first,  be- 
cause of  the  astonishing  errors  and 
mismanagements  which  we  com- 
mitted ;  secondly,  by  reason  of  the 
very  reprehensible  perfidy  of  the 
Russian  Government!  in  repudiating 
in  1870  the  terms  by  which  it  was 
glad  to  buy  peace  in  1856.  Such 
conduct  teaches  nations  to  distrust 
one  another,  and  drives  them  to 
exact  extreme  material  guarantees 
when  solemn  engagements  (opKOQ 
4o/3cpoc)  cease  to  bind.  Yet  per- 
haps, after  all,  a  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea  can  no  longer  harm 
Europe,  who  is  now  fortified  in  the 
East  by  a  strong  German  Empire 
and  by  an  Austria  reconciled  to  her 
subjects.  Hungary  now  at  length 
esteems  Austria,  not  as  a  dangerous 
foe,  but  as  a  valuable  bulwark 
against  the  Sclaves.  But  in  short, 
from  1 8 14,  when  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  Elba,  until  1856,  when 
peace  was  imposed  on  Russia, 
everything  went  on  worse  and  worse, 
without  even  hope  of  improvement, 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Germany  (except  so  far  as  a  sternly 
sagacious  Prussia  moderated),  and 
finally  in  Russia  herself.  But  from 
1856  to  this  day  everything  has 
become  gradually  better  in  all 
these  countries;  or,  at  least,  there 
is  rational  hope  of  improvement, 
even  for  Spain  and  Sicily.4  Poland, 
alas! — which  the  Western  Allies 
did  not  dare  to  befriend  in  the 
Crimean  War — has  perished;  and 
the  great  experiment  of  making 
Turk  and  Christian  equal  before 
the  law  has  signally  failed  in 
Turkey.  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed 
that    by    espousing    the     Sultan's 


cause  in  the  Crimean  War  we  in- 
curred a  responsibility  towards  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  inas- 
much as  we  necessarily  aided  to 
sustain  Turkish  rule.  But  it  is 
utterly  untrue  that  we  entered  the 
war  solely  to  sustain  Turkish  rule :  it 
was  to  sustain  the  great  principle 
that  the  frontier  lines  of  every  Power 
are  under  the  guarantee  of  the  col- 
lective Towers.  The  Quaker  doc- 
trine teaches  that  every  ambitious 
Power  is  to  be  allowed  to  encroach 
on  its  neighbour  when  it  can  and 
as  it  pleases,  whence  must  come 
universal  confusion  and  a  new  Dark 
Age.  The  object  of  the  English 
people  in  the  war  was  to  forbid 
Russian  aggression;  that  Turkey 
was  then  the  State  to  be  protected 
was  a  mere  accident.  Ministers,  of 
course,  used  the  diplomatic  formula, 
'  protection  of  Turkey/  as  less  offen- 
sive and  irritating  to  Russia  than  to 
inscribe  on  their  flag  that  the  re- 
pression of  Russia  was  their  object, 
which  must  have  made  the  resump- 
tion of  amity  more  difficult.  Yet 
Lord  Palmerston  in  Parliament,  on 
August  7,  1855,  ^d  that  'the 
objects  of  the  war  were  wider  than 
could  depend  on  the  decision  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  The 
protection  of  Turkey  was  a  means 
to  an  end.  Behind  the  protection 
of  Turkey  was  the  greater  question  of 
repressing  the  grasping  ambition  of 
Russia,  and  preventing  the  extinction 
of  'political  and  commercial  liberty. 
TheGovernments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land had  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
interest  than  Turkey  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  future  peace  of  Europe.' 
History  furnishes  no  instance  in 
which  an  ambitious  Power,  success- 
ful in  conquest,  has  been  arrested 
by  anything  but  disasters  in  war. 
Ancient    Rome,   Germany,   Spain, 


4  It  is  urged  by  our  assailants  that  our  Crimean  War  strengthened  Turkey  against 
her  Christian  subjects :  as  if  the  secondary  results  of  any  wise  conduct  could  always  be 
desirable.  The  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs,  an  unforeseen  result,  is  a  set-off 
against  things  unforeseen  on  the  other  side.  But  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  Russia 
had  three  times  been  worse  than  Turkey. 
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Austria,  France,  England,  Russia, 
and  the  Slave  Power  of  America, 
all  needed  severe  lessons  by  un- 
successful war.  Van  Amburgh 
found  that  lions  were  unsusceptible 
of  moral  training  until  their  skulls 
were  well  battered  with  an .  iron 
rod.  Such  is  every  ambitious 
conquering  Power.  Russia  has 
learned  not  to  encounter  European 
war ;  and  she  has  now  a  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  task  in  taming 
the  Independent  Tartars.  Now 
also  we  may  need  her  to  protect 
the  Asiatic  Christians,  whom  we 
cannot  reach,  from  possible  Turkish 
bigotry.  Here  lies  one  danger  of 
the  present.  If  Christendom  seem 
to  the  Asiatic  Turks  to  be  making 
crusade  against  the  Crescent,  no 
moral  power  will  remain  in  the 
Sultan   to    restrain    the    fanatical 


hatred  of  Christians  which  may  be 
aroused  in  Asia.  Above  all  there- 
fore we  must  show  that  we  are  not 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  Bulgaria 
or  Montenegro  because  the  people 
are  Christians  (indeed,  of  the 
Montenegrin  Christianity  the  speci- 
mens are  not  encouraging);  nor 
are  we  bent  on  acting  against 
Ottoman  rule  barely  because  the 
Ottomans  are  Moslems.  The  more 
judicial  the  proceedings  of  the  Six 
Great  Powers,  the  more  beneficial 
will  be  their  operation.  Nay,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  at  this  crisis  the 
basis  may  be  laid  for  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal  which  shall  medi- 
ate authoritatively  in  the  futurequar- 
rels  of  European  States,  If  this  end 
can  be  won,  the  present  affliction 
may  become  an  auspicious  beginning 
of  a  wiser  and  happier  conjunction. 


*#*  The  initials— L.-A. — of  the  Author  of  •  Barbados  *  in  our  August  Number  wen 
accidentally  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY 

for  purely  medicinal  purposes  is  very  great  They  think  therefore  it  will 
be  satifl&etory  to  the  Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE 
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pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
Medical  Profession  may  feel  full  confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
this  Whisky.11 
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THE    BULGABIANS. 
Br  De.  B.  H.  Kilian. 


TILL  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  al- 
most as  little  known  as  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  the  maps  exhibited  ima- 
ginary mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and 
towns,  and  no  trustworthy  accounts 
existed  either  of  the  numerical 
strength  or  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  unknown  land.  It 
was  only  after  the  Peace  of  Adrian- 
ople  (1829),  that  its  geographical 
exploration  began,  and  then  French 
and  Austrian  travellers,  together 
with  a  few  Englishmen,  Germans, 
and  Russians,  corrected  hundreds 
of  errors,  and  discovered  many 
new  wonders.  In  1840,  the  world 
first  received  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Balkan,  and  within  the  last  ten 
years  Lejean  and  Kanitz  have  care- 
fully explored  the  greater  part  of 
these  mountains  for  the  first  time. 
Unfortunately  the  best  maps  of 
European  Turkey  still  abound  in 
errors,  and  the  second  part  of 
Kanitz'  book,  BonaurBulgarien  und 
der  BaUum,  which  has  not  yet 
appeared,  will  only  be  able  to  give 
a  tolerably  correct  description  of 
the  north-east  of  the  peninsula. 
The  completion  of  the  Turkish 
railways,  whenever  that  takes  place, 
will,  however,  induce  thousands  of 
travellers  to  visit  the  magnificent 
scenery,  which  has  scarcely  its  equal 
in  the  world,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bocks  of  Belo- 


gradihik1  on  the  Servian  frontier, 
to  which  Blanqui  first  called  atten- 
tion, placing  them  above  the  grand- 
est views  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol.  The  lakes  of  Ochrida 
and  Prespa,  the  fields  of  roses  on 
the  river  Tundcha,  the  valley  of 
the  Drim  and  numerous  other  at- 
tractions, will  then  draw  Euro- 
peans to  places  hitherto  seen  by 
few  of  them. 

But  though  the  geography  in 
many  cases  is  still  imperfect,  the 
historical  description  of  the  different 
nations  of  Turkey  is  much  more 
advanced,  and  only  the  Bulgarians 
remained  a  mystery  till  within 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, this  people,  deprived  of  all 
political  and  ecclesiastical  power 
for  four  hundred  years,  had  so 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  Euro- 
pean horizon  that  they  had  al- 
most to  be  newly  discovered.  As 
every  educated  Bulgarian  spoke 
Greek,  and  claimed  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  the  heroes  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  gain  any  conception  of  the 
Bulgarian  language;  and  even  in 
the  present  day  Sclavic  savants 
dispute  about  the  origin  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  extent  of  the 
districts  inhabited  by  them.  The 
Greek  priests,  who  down  to  1872 


1  I  shall  endeavour  so  to  write  the  Sclavonian  names  that  the  reader  may,  at  least,  hare 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants.  The  vowels  I  shall  not 
subject  to  the  same  treatment,  as  they  are  partly  unpronounceable  for  an  English  tongue. 
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ruled  with  absolute  power  over  the 
Bulgarian  Church,  spared  no  tyranny 
to  prevent  the  awakening  of  all 
national  consciousness  in  this  na- 
tion, even  denying  its  existence, 
and  declaring  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  be  Greeks.  The 
beys  and  agas  are  converted  Bul-% 
garian  nobles  (just  as  the  nobles 
in  Bosnia  are  converted  Servians) 
and  much  more  fanatical  than  the 
Osmanlis;  they,  therefore,  never 
allow  the  documents  preserved  in 
their  houses  to  be  looked  at  or 
studied.  A  work  in  the  Czeck 
language,  which  only  appeared  a 
few  months  ago,  entitled  History 
of  the  Bulgarians,  by  Constantino 
Joseph  Jirezek,  has,  however, 
thrown  some  light  on  the  darkness 
in  which  the  history  of  the  Bulga- 
rians has  hitherto  been  shrouded. 
The  author  is  a  zealous  Sclave,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  respects,  a  ques- 
tionable authority,  but  he  has  col- 
lected such  rich  historical  and 
ethnographical  materials,  that  with- 
out their  study  the  national  aspira- 
tions and  present  attitude  of  the 
Bulgarians  are  not  to  be  understood. 
In  the  sketch,  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  give  of  this  remarkable 
people  and  the  position  they  hold, 
I  shall  avail  myself  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  Jirezek's  researches. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  was  in- 
habited at  first  by  Greeks  and 
Thraco-Illyrians,  afterwards  it  was 
subjected  by  the  Bomans  and  partly 
Romanised  by  them.  Towards 
the  end  of'  the  third  century, 
Sclavic  races,  mostly  peaceful 
settlers,  penetrated  into  the  country, 
and  by  their  industry,  and  with  the 
same  wonderful  talent  for  coloni- 
sation which  is  now  displayed  by 
the  Cossacks  in  Central  Asia,  they 
acquired  more  and  more  of  the  land. 
They  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the 
Bomans,  and  furnished  the  Byzan- 
tine throne  with  two  excellent 
emperors,  Justinus  I.  and  Justinia- 
nus  I.,  as  well  as  the  able  generals 
Onogast  and  Ostruj  (469),  Dobro- 


st,  Vsegred  and  Svarun  (555). 
Dhe  Sclaves  even  declare  that  Beli- 
sar  was  their  countryman.  By  the 
side  of  this  peaceful  colonisation, 
frequent  conquests  with  the  sword 
also  took  place  from  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  hundred  years  the  Thraco- 
Illyrians  were  driven  into  the  Al- 
banian mountains  or  amalgamated 
with  the  Servians ;  while  the  Greeks 
andBumuni  (Romanised  Thracians) 
were  forced  into  the  towns  on  the 
coast  and  the  islands.  In  650,  the 
whole  peninsula  down  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  and  to  the  Tay- 
getus  in  the  Morea  was  occupied  by 
Sclaves,  and  even  now  three-fourths 
of  the  topographical  names  in  the 
maps  of  Greece  are  Sclavic.  From 
Cape  Matapan  to  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  there  was  not  a  single 
district  without  its  Sclavic  colo- 
nies. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  one  of  the  five  Bulgarian 
hordes  made  an  inroad  from  their 
seat  between  the  Danube,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Black  Sea,  into 
Moesia;  in  676,  under  Prince  Is- 
perich,  they  defeated  the  Greeks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  crossed 
that  river,  and,  advancing  over  the 
Balkan  into  Thrace,  subjected  eight 
Sclavic  tribes  on  their  way,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
the  chief  centre  of  which  at  first 
lay  in  the  Dobrudscha.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century  almost 
all  the  Sclavic  tribes  in  the  penin- 
sula were  under  the  rule  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who,  of  Finnish-Tartar 
origin,  relinquished  their  nomade 
life,  and,  becoming  incorporated 
with  the  Sclaves,  adopted,  like  the 
Norman  Russians  two  hundred 
years  later,  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  conquered,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  their  name. 
The  present  Bulgarians  are,  there- 
fore, Sclaves ;  and  only  among  the 
nobility  who  embraced  Islamisni 
can  any  traces  of  Turanian  blood 
still  have  remained. 
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The  history  of  the  Bulgarians, 
from  the  time  of  their  emigration  to 
Moesia  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  (676  to  864),  is  a  per- 
petual  succession  of  sanguinary 
campaigns  against  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire;  the  new  state, 
under  the  powerful  Khan  Kmm, 
extended  its  limits  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  and  over  Pannonia ; 
but  in  the  north  it  was  driven  back 
to  Syrmia,  while  in  the  south  the 
Greeks  again  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy. Under  Prince  Boris  (850  to 
880)  Bulgaria  was  Christianised  by 
the  brothers  Constantino  (Cyrill) 
and  Methodius.  The  Prince  waver- 
ed for  a  long  time  between  Borne 
and  Constantinople,  but  in  870 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
This  hesitation  was  afterwards  in- 
herited by  some  of  his  descendants, 
and,  under  the  reign  of  Boris,  led 
to  fatal  religious  differences  in  con- 
nection with  the  immigration  of  the 
Paidiciani  (Patareni),  the  succes- 
sors to  the  Manichees. 

The  government  of  the  Czar 
Symeon  (893  to  927),  the  second 
son  of  Boris,  is  the  golden  age  of 
the  Bulgarian  empire.  Through  his 
warlike  enterprise  Symeon  brought 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  brink 
of  destruction ;  while,  by  assuming 
the  imperial  title  and  the  foundation 
of  a  Bulgarian  patriarchate,  he 
placed  his  throne  on  a  level  with 
that  of  Borne,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Graaco- 
Sclavic  empire ;  in  his  reign,  also, 
the  old  Slovenian9  literature,  which, 
in  the  great  Moravian  kingdom 
under  Svatopluk,  had  put  forth 
its  first  germs,  but  after  the  fall  of 
that  state  waswithout  a  home,  found 
a  refuge  in  Bulgaria,  Symeon  him- 
self being  distinguished  as  an 
author.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Great  Preslav,  the  present  Eski 
Stambul  near  Shoumla;  and  the 
ruins  there  still  bear  witness  of 
former  magnificence. 


But  already  under  his  successor, 
the  Czar  Peter,  the  decline  of  the 
empire  began.  Servia,  subjected 
by  Symeon,  regained  its  entire 
independence ;  thje  Magyars  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  land  five  times ; 
insurrections  arose ;  Macedonia  and 
Albania  were  lost;  literature  de- 
clined; and  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  were  men  who  withdrew 
from  all  human  intercourse,  and,  in 
the  seclusion  of  vast  forests  and  in- 
accessible mountains,  practised  the 
strictest  asceticism,  without  doing 
the  slightest  thing  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people.  The  most 
celebrated  among  these  anchorites 
was  Johannes  of  the  Ryl,  who  lived 
in  the  mountains  of  that  name,  and 
down  to  the  present  day  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Bulgaria.  At  this 
time,  also,  Bogomil,  a ( pope,'  reform- 
ed and  fanaticised  the  sect  of  the 
Pauliciani,  who  propagated  their 
faith  with  great  zeal,  and  gained 
adherents  among  the  discontented 
nobility.  Finally,  the  Greek  wifo 
of  the  Czar  Peter  introduced  at 
court  all  the  vices  and  wild  license 
for  which  the  Greeks  at  that  time 
were  notorious.  The  Greek  Empe- 
ror, Nicephorus  Phocas,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Russian  Prince, 
Svjatoslav,  against  Bulgaria,  and  in 
967  crossed  the  Danube  with  10,000 
Russians  and  conquered  Drstr 
(  Silistria) .  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Bulgarians  against 
the  Russians,  who  had  retired  to 
relieve  Kief,  at  that  time  besieged 
by  the  Petsohenegi.  In  969,  only 
two  years  later,  Svjatoslav  again 
invaded  Bulgaria,  conquered  Great 
Preslav,  its  capital,  and  took  the  Czar, 
Boris  II.,  prisoner;  then,  the  pre- 
cursor of  General  Diebitch,  he 
crossed  the  Balkan,  stormed  Philip- 
popoli,  and  attacked  the  Greek 
empire.  The  Emperor  Johannes 
Tzimisches,  however,  defeated  him, 
penetrated  through  the  undefended 


*  The  old  Slovenian  language  is  still  used  in  many  Greek  Catholic  churches,  though 
only  understood  by  a  few  priests. 
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passes  of  the  Balkan,  gained  pos- 
session of  Preslav  and  Silistria,  and 
freed  Bulgaria.  He  then  incorpo- 
rated it  into  the  Greek  empire ;  the 
Czar  Boris  and  the  Bulgarian  Patri- 
arch Damian  were  deposed,  and  com- 
pelled to  divest  themselves  publicly 
of  the  insignia  of  their  high  offices. 
After  lasting  three  hundred  years 
the  great  Bulgarian  empire  ceased 
to  exist. 

West  Bulgaria  alone  preserved 
for  a  time  its  independence,  the 
centre  of  the  new  kingdom  being 
Macedonia,  and  its  capital  Prespa  in 
East  Albania.  During  forty  years, 
with  varying  success  but  undevi- 
ating  cruelty,  the  Greek  Emperor, 
Basilius  II.,  carried  on  war  with 
the  new  state,  which  entered  into 
relations  with  Rome — Samuel,  its 
first  Czar,  receiving  his  crown  from 
the  Pope.  In  the  battle  of  Belasica 
15,000  Bulgarians  were  taken  pri- 
soners; Basilius  ordered  them  all 
to  be  blinded,  and  then  gave  each 
hundred  a  one-eyed  guide  to  lead 
them  to  their  homes.  When  Samuel 
saw  the  poor  unfortunate  creatures 
he  fell  down  dead.  The  murder  of 
their  relations  among  the  successors 
of  Samuel  rendered  the  task  of  the 
Greeks  more  easy.  After  a  war  full 
of  horrors,  in  1019,  West  Bulgaria 
was  subjected  by  Basilius,  and  the 
Byzantine  empire  stretched  from 
Istria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from 
the  Drave  to  Cyprus;  for  even 
Servia,  Croatia,  and  Syrmia  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  Greek 
suzerainty. 

Basilius  II. — and  this  fact  is  of 
great  wei  ght ,  if  we  would  fully  under- 
stand the  late  movement  among  the 
Bulgarians — allowed  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire to  remain  in  existence;  the 
Bulgarian  Church  retained  its  in- 
dependence, but  its  head  was  no 
longer  called '  patriarch/  but '  arch- 
bishop,' and  resided  in  Ochrida. 
The  territorial  confines  of  the  old 
Bulgarian  Church  were  restored, 
only  Danubian  Bulgaria,  except  the 


Widdin  district,  was  placed  under 
the  Metropolitan  of  Silistria,  and 
Durazzo  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  The  limits  of  the 
former  Bulgarian  Church  are  the 
base  of  the  present  political  demands 
of  the  Bulgarians;  the  new  Bul- 
garian empire  aimed  at  by  the 
agitators  would  therefore  include 
Epirus,  Albania  to  the  river  Kala- 
mas  (except  the  district  of  Durazzo), 
Macedonia,  North  Thessaly,  Thrace, 
Bascia  (Old  Servia),  East  Servia, 
and  Danubian  Bulgaria  (between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan). 

The  Byzantine  sovereignty  lasted 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years, 
but  brought  no  blessing  to  the 
country.  In  1040,  the  Sclaves  in 
the  Montenegrin  mountains  revolted 
under  a  successor  of  the  Czar 
Samuel,  and  destroyed  a  Greek 
army.  At  the  same  time  a  Bulga- 
rian force  assembled  at  Nissa  under 
the  command  of  Peter  Deljan,  a  son 
of  the  late  Czar;  and  in  Durazzo 
the  Sclaves  also  rose  under  their 
valiant  leader  Tishomir,  who  was, 
however,soon  after  stoned  to  death  by 
the  adherents  of  Deljan.  Appointed 
Czar,  Deljan  made  his  uncle,  who  had 
escaped  from  prison,  co-regent,  but 
was  betrayed  by  him  and  deprived 
of  his  eyesight;  and  in  1041  the 
revolution  was  already  at  an  end. 
The  Sclaves,  who  lived  in  the  Black 
Mountains  (Montenegro)  alone  pre- 
served their  independence.  Soon 
afterwards  the  inroads  of  the  Pet- 
schenegi  and  Kumanes  began,  and, 
reinforced  by  discontented  Bulga- 
rians, they  advanced  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  filling  the  whole  penin- 
sula with  bloodshed.  During  these 
wars  of  the  Petschenegi  and  Ku- 
manes, the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia 
also  rose  and  elected  a  Servian 
Prince  as  their  Czar,  but  were  again 
subjected  in  1073.  In  1086  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Danubian 
Bulgaria,  while  in  Thrace  the  here- 
tical or  sectarian  'Bogomili'  (Pauli- 
ciani)  began  a  revolution,  and  were 
not  defeated  till  1122. 
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During  the  Byzantine  rule  the 
Bulgarian  Church  was  completely 
Grecianised.  In  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  Greek 
priests,  the  sect  of  the  Bogomili  in- 
creased  greatly,  although  persecuted 
with  fire  and  sword.  Bogomilism 
found  its  way  into  Greece  and  to 
Constantinople,  where  even  two 
bishops  were  thrown  into  prison  as 
Bogomili,  and  from  there  it  pene- 
trated to  Italy,  especially  Lombardy 
(Patarem),  the  South  of  France 
(Manichees,  AJbigenses,  Texer antes, 
or  Tisserands),  and  to  the  Rhine 
and  Spain.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
Beet  was  at  Melnik  in  the  Babuna 
mountains,  where  a  village  is  still 
called  Bogomili,  and  there  fre- 
quently delegates  from  France  and 
Italy  appeared. 

Servia,  which  had  fallen  into  little 
principalities,  was  in  the  meantime 
united  again  by  the  Great  Zupan 
(zupa  signifies  district,  zupan  head 
of  a  district)  Stephen  Nemaiija,  and 
had  thrown  off  the  Byzantine  yoke. 
Allied  with  the  Hungarian  king, 
Bela  III.,  Nemanja  attacked  the 
Greek  empire,  and  penetrated  to 
Sophia.  The  example  of  the  Ser- 
vians, added  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  Greek  officials,  roused  the  Bul- 
garians from  their  lethargy,  and 
the  brothers  Peter  and  John  Asen, 
descendants  of  an  old  Bolgar  (noble) 
family,  called  the  people  to  arms. 
Peter  was  proclaimed  *  Czar  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks,'  at  Trnovo, 
appointed  an  archbishop  to  that 
town  independent  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  allied  with  the  Ku- 
manes  and  Wallachians  penetrated 
across  the  Balkan.  Though  fre- 
quently defeated,  he  organised  with 
great  skill  a  guerilla  war  in  the 
mountains,  which,  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  it  by  the  Greek  his- 
torians, bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  present  struggle  in  the 
Herzegovina  and  the  Balkan.  After 
a  war  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  were 
compelled  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the    new  Bulgarian 


empire,  which  extended  from  Bel- 
grade to  the  River  Maritza  and 
Agathopoli  on  the  Black  Sea,  while 
in  Macedonia  a  little  independent 
Sclavic  principality  was  established. 
On  June  23,  1203,  the  fleet  of 
the  Crusaders  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople,  which  surrendered  after 
a  siege  of  nine  months.  The  Latin 
empire  showed  itself  hostile  to  Bul- 
garia, whose  Czar  Kalojan,  isolated 
on  all  sides,  entered  into  a  union 
with  the  Pope,  and  received  his 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  papal 
envoy,  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  by  the  King  of  Servia  and 
one  of  the  Zupans  in  Albania.  The 
union  with  the  Romish  Church  was 
of  short  duration,  and  had  no  other 
consequence  than  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  papal  claims  in  Bulgaria, 
which  are  still  maintained.  The 
struggles  of  Kalojan,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Kumanes  against  the 
Latin  empire,  was  carried  on  with 
indescribable  cruelty,  and  almost 
always  successfully,  till  the  'dog 
John,'  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  or 
the  'great  and  pious  Czar  Kali- 
jancho,'  as  he  is  styled  in  Bulgarian 
sagas,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Thessalonica  (Salonica).  His  suc- 
cessor, the  usurper  Boril,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  in  1208,  at 
Philippopoli,  but  as  the  latter  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  each  other, 
the  independence  of  Bulgaria  re- 
mained intact.  The  Czar  Boril  caused 
great  discontent  by  persecuting  the 
Bogomili,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  Jo- 
hannes Asen  II.,  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  eyes  put  out.  The  State  then 
flourished  greatly  under  the  new 
Czar,  who  broke  off  all  union  with 
Rome.  Compelled  to  go  to  war  by 
a  fresh  attack  of  Theodore,  who  had 
become  sovereign  of  Epirus,  the 
Czar  Johannes  conquered  Albania 
to  Durazzo,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Macedonia.  The  Pope  preached 
a  crusade  against '  the  heretical  and 
schismatical  Bulgarians,'  and  Hun- 
garians and  Franks    began  great 
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preparations  to  destroy  the  nation 
that  formed  the  flower  of  the 
Greek  Catholics,  but  the  prudent 
policy  of  Johannes  Asen  II.  pre- 
vented a  war,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  intended  crusade  was  that 
the  kings  of  Hungary  call  them- 
selves, since  then,  '  Bangs  of  Bul- 
garia,' and  down  to  the  present  day 
every  king  before  his  coronation 
must  swear  to  conquer  Bulgaria  (as 
well  as  Servia,  Bosnia,  the  Herze- 
govina, Rascia,  Dalmatia,  and  Little 
Wallachia).  After  the  death  of  the 
great  Czar  it  was  again  seen  that 
the  might  of  the  empire  was  de- 
pendent on  the  life  of  one  man,  and 
rose  and  fell  with  it.  Asen's  idea, 
and  that  of  his  dynasty,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  title  '  Czar  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks,'  was  to 
found  a  Sclavic  monarchy,  with  Con- 
stantinople as  its  capital ;'  but  his 
successors  were  not  even  able  to 
maintain  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Macedonian  and  Thracian  Sclaves. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  soon 
came  to  a  miserable  end,  but  the 
new  Greek  empire  erected  on  its 
ruins  by  the  help  of  the  Bulgarians 
was  none  the  less  dangerous  to 
them. 

Already  in  1 25  7,  after  the  murder 
of  the  Czar  KaHman  II.,  the  Bul- 
garian throne  was  again  without  an 
heir.  The  Bolgars  chose  a  Servian 
called  Constantine  as  Czar,  who 
waged  war  against  Hungary  and 
Constantinople  without  obtaining 
any  great  success.  During  an  ill- 
ness of  the  Czar,  the  land  was  de- 
vastated by  the  Tartars,  till  it  found 
a  deliverer  in  the  Hajduk  (brigand) 
Ivajlo,  who  assembled  the  shepherds 
in  the  Balkan,  and  rousing  their 
fanaticism  by  religious  prophecies, 
defeated  the  Tartars,  and  after- 
wards the  army  of  Constantine, 
whose  widow  he  married,  and  took 
the  chief  town  of  Truovo.  But 
Ivajlo  was  perpetually  at  war  with 
the  Greeks  and  Tartars  ;  the 
Bolgars  hated  the  upstart,  and  hav- 
ing spread  the  report  of  his  death, 


Johannes  Asen  ILL,  who  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Asens,  was 
made  Czar.  Suddenly  Ivajlo  ap- 
peared again,  defeated  two  Greek 
armies  and  again  besieged  Truovo. 
The  cowardly  Czar  fled,  and  the 
Bolgars  chose  George  Terterij,the 
head  of  a  Rumanian  noble's  family, 
as  his  successor.  Ivajlo  fled  to 
Nbgaj  Khan,  the  Tartar  ruler  of 
South  Russia,  to  entreat  his  aid; 
the  Khan  kept  him  for  a  long  time 
in  his  camp  in  the  steppes,  and  then 
cut  off  his  head.  Thus  ended  the 
first  great  Bulgarian  hajduk,  the 
hero  of  numerous  sagas  and  songs, 
and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
idol  of  the  robber  bands  and  shep- 
herds in  the  Balkan  and  the  nomads 
in  Thrace.  The  highly  exaggerated 
relation  of  his  deeds  warms  the 
hearts  of  the  Bulgarian  insurgents, 
who  are  now  fighting  in  the  passes 
of  the  Haemus. 

Under  the  short  rule  of  the 
Terterij  dynasty  the  Bulgarian 
empire  rapidly  declined.  la  Wid- 
din  and  West  Bulgaria,  the  Czar 
Shishman  reigned  as  independent 
prince;  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars 
subjected  East  Bulgaria,  and  set  np 
the  Bolgar  Smileo  as  Czar,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  him  tribute.  Theo- 
dore Svetslav,  a  son  of  TeterijI, 
however,  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
land  from  these  usurpers,  mounted 
the  throne,  and  deprived  theito* 
Empire  of  some  districts  in  Thrace. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  rising 
little  Turkish  State  extended  itself 
to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis;  and 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks,  another  Bulgarian 
hajduk,  Ivan  by  name,  distinguished 
himself  greatly,  inflicting  p*** 
losses  on  the  enemy  at  the  head  01 
his  band  of  300  robbers,  till  at  last 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed. 
His  name  still  figures  largely  in^0 
popular  songs  of  Bulgaria.  The 
last  member  of  the  Teterij  faxnily 
died  in  1323;  the  Bolgars  then 
chose  Michael,  the  Despoto  (Prince] 
ofWiddin,  as  Czar,  and  with  i^ 
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began  the  last  Bulgarian  dynasty, 
that  of  the  Shishmanids.  After 
Michael  had  made  a  fruitless  attack 
on  Constantinople,  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Greek  Emperor 
Andronicus  III.  against  the  Ser- 
vians, whose  power  had  of  late 
considerably  increased,  bat  in  the 
Battle  of  Velbuyd  (Jane  28,  1330) 
the  Bulgarians  were  totally  defeated 
and  almost  annihilated.  From  that 
time  Servia  was  the  first  power  on 
the  peninsula,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Czar  Shishman  II.  was  a  mere 
vassal  to  the  Servian  king.  Shish- 
man lost  a  number  of  Thracian 
towns  to  the  Greek  empire,  was 
driven  ont  of  his  dominions  by  a 
revolution,  and  in  his  stead  Johannes 
Alexander,  son-in-law  to  Prince 
Ivanka  Basaraba,  of  Wallachia,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  great  Servian 
Czar  Dushan,  was  proclaimed  Czar 
of  Bulgaria.  This  election  gave 
rise  to  a  coalition  of  the  three  con- 
tinental states  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  —  Wallachia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia — against  their  common 
enemies  north  and  south,  the 
Hungarians  and  Greeks.  Prince 
Basaraba  defeated  the  Hungarians  ; 
the  Czar  Dushan  conquered  the 
west  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus 
and  Acarnania;  and  the  Czar  Johan- 
nes Alexander  took  some  of  the 
Thracian  districts  from  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  At  the  same  time 
the  Albanian  mountaineers,  de- 
scendants of  the  Thraco-Illyrians, 
appeared  in  the  valleys,  and  pushed 
forward  to  Hellas,  where  they  soon 
formed  the  dominating  element  ; 
the  Sclaves  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Albania  joined  the  Servians;  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  east  of  Mace- 
donia formed  an  independent  State ; 
the  Bulgarian  hajduk  Momshilo 
assembled  5,000  Servian  and  Bul- 
garian robbers  and  shepherds,  and 
made  himself  Prince  of  Merope  in 
the  Bhodope  mountains,  and  the 
Turks  levied  contributions  in  the 
south  of  Thrace,  and  appeared  before 
the   gates  of   Constantinople.     In 


1353  a  little  band  of  Turks  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  Europe  for  the  first  time ; 
since  which  they  have  never  been 
driven  out.  'The  Byzantine  em- 
pire will  infallibly  become  the  prey 
of  the  Turks/ wrote  the  Doge  Marino 
Falieri  in  1355,  but  he  failed  to  see 
that  the  Sclavic  States  were  also 
ripe  for  destruction. 

Servia  soon  showed  once  more 
that  the  prosperity  of  Sclavic  States 
(Russia  is  a  Tartaric  empire) 
is  closely  connected  with  the 
persons  of  their  rulers,  and  often 
comes  to  an  end  when  they  die. 
Scarcely  was  the  great  Dushan  bu- 
ried in  Kragujevach  than  civil  war 
and  anarchy  broke  out,  and  the  king- 
dom fell  into  anumber  of  independent 
principalities.  The  same  thing  was 
seen  in  Bulgaria,  and  at  this  time 
the  worst  excesses  of  Greek  monas- 
ticism  were  transplanted  to  the 
Sclavic  lands.  The  number  of 
cloisters  had  increased  greatly  in 
the  Greek  empire,  and  on  Mount 
Athos  a  republic  of  monks  was 
formed.  There  the  insane  sect  of 
the  Hesycliasti  arose — monks  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  dark  cells 
and  stare  perpetually  at  the  centre 
of  their  stomachs  till  they  fancy 
they  see  a  supernatural  light  ema- 
nating therefrom.  This  sect  found 
many  adherents  among  Bulga- 
rians, but  the  majority  of  that 
nation,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Ser- 
vians, were  won  over  to  Bogomilism. 
Adamiti,  who  go  about  without  any 
clothing,  mutilating  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  the  church  father 
Origines,  or  indulge  in  indescribable 
revels,  were  also  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers  in  all  Sclavic  lands. 
Even  now,  so  a  hunter  assured  me,  on 
moonlight  nights  in  the  vast  forests 
of  Bohemia,  men  and  women  in  the 
costume  of  Paradise  are  to  be  seen 
dancing;  but,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  is  a  met  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  Adamitic  communi- 
ties existed  in  some  Czeck  districts. 
Later,  when  the  Czar  Johannes  Alex- 
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ander  divorced  his  wife  and  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  Jewish  maiden,  the 
Jews  tyrannised  over  the  people, 
and  converted  many  of  them.  Re- 
ligions dissensions  thus  filled  the 
last  years  of  the  second  Bulgarian 
empire,  and  increased  the  weak- 
ness caused  by  disputes  about  the 
throne,  and  the  secession  of  several 
provinces. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  a  history 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  by  the  Turks,  for  though 
numerous  songs  and  sagas  tell  of 
the  battles  which  took  place,  very 
few  historical  documents  of  that 
time  exist.  The  songs  and  sagas 
lead  to  many  errors ;  thus  the  na- 
tional hero  of  all  South  Sclaves  is 
King  Marko  Kraljevich,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  saga,  lives  in  a  ca- 
vern, waited  on  by  Wilas  (spectral 
wise  women,  who  generally  hover 
over  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains), and  will  soon  reappear  to 
drive  out  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
This  king  really  existed,  and  reigned 
over  a  small  Sclavic  State  in  Mace- 
donia, of  which  the  chief  town  was 
Prilep,  but  in  the  decisive  battles 
which  took  place  at  that  time 
Marko  was  not  found  in  the  ranks 
of  his  Sclavic  countrymen,  but 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Turks. 
Very  little  reliance  is  also  to  be 
placed  on  the  Turkish  histories  of 
this  early  date,  so  that  nothing  is 
certain  but  that,  in  1364,  Sultan 
Mourad  gained  Adrianople  from  the 
Greeks,  and  soon  afterwards  Phi- 
lippopoli  from  the  Bulgarians ;  that 
he  gradually  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  while  the  inaccessible 
mountain  districts  surrendered  on 
condition  they  should  remain  free 
from  taxes  and  retain  absolute  reli- 
gious and  political  independence,  in 
return  for  which  they  promised  to 
give  their  military  services.  These 
voinak  (vojnik  signifies  warrior), 
Christian  soldiers  all  of  them,  were 
at  first  employed  to  protect  the 
baggage,  but  afterwards  fought  in 
the  battles.     In   1363  the  Turks 


were  already  in  Attica,  and,  as  if 
to  make  their  conquests*  easier,  the 
Greeks  made  war  upon  the  Bul- 
garians, and  three  princes  set  up 
separate  kingdoms  in  Bulgaria, 
and  ruled  in  Truovo,  Silistria,  and 
Widdin.  The  Czar  Shishman  in 
Truovo  was  soon  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  Turks,  and  became  the  vassal 
of  the  Sultan,  his  sister  being  com- 
pelled to  enter  Mourad's  harem. 
Louis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Hungary, 
conquered  in  1365  the  principality 
of  Widdin,  but  in  1369  was  driven 
out  of  it  again.  Immediately  after- 
wards 60,000  Servians  assembled 
to  expel  the  Turks,  but  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  13  7 1,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  Turkish  corps  numbering  but 
a  fifteenth  part  of  their  force,  and 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  Turks 
now  penetrated  to  Macedonia,  forced 
tho  Servian  princes  there  to  become 
their  vassals,  and  made  raids  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Albania  and  Old 
Servia  (Bascia,  now  the  Novi-Bazar 
district). 

The  South  Sclaves,  who  moreover 
were  threatened  by  the  Hungarians, 
began  to  see  that  only  their  union 
could  save  them  from  destruction. 
After  the  Bogomili  had  been  driven 
out  of  Servia,  Bosnia  became  the 
chief  power  among  the  South 
Sclaves;  it  formed  the  centre  of 
the  South  Sclavic  Confederation, 
while  the  Czar  Lazar,  who  reigned 
over  a  part  of  Servia,  was  the  soul  of 
it.  Croatia  also  joined  the  alliance. 
All  -this  time  the  Bulgarian  Czars 
were  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
other,  till  the  Servians  in  1387, 
while  the  Sultan  Mourad  was  fight- 
ing in  Asia,  destroyed  a  Turkish 
army  at  Plocknik,  on  the  Toplica. 
The  Bulgarian  princes  then  joined 
the  Confederation,  but  the  Sultan, 
after  spending  a  whole  year  in  pre- 
paring for  war  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
marched  over  the  Balkan,  defeated 
the  Bulgarians,  and  leaving  the 
Czars  for  the  time  beingin  possession 
of  their  thrones  of  Truovo  and 
Widdin,  entered  Servia!  where  on 
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Vidovdan  (St.  Vitus'  Day),  June  15, 
1389,  the  battle  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  was  fought 
on  the  plain  of  the  Kossovo  Polje 
Ousel  (ousel,  field),  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Laab.  Servians,  Bos- 
nians, Croatians,  Albanians,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  all  the  Bulgarians 
who  had  escaped  destruction  in 
their  own  land,  were  ranged  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  were  the 
Turks,  with  their  Christian  vassals, 
the  princes  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
morning  twilight  the  Sultan  Monrad 
was  stabbed  by  the  Servian  captain, 
Milosh  Obilich;  his  son  Bajazid, 
surnamed  Uderim  (lightning)  then 
assumed  the  chief  command,  and 
conquered;  the  Czar  Lazar,  and  a 
number  of  Bolgars  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  being  executed  by  the 
side  of  Monrad' s  corpse. 

Never  was  any  battle  made  the 
subject  of  so  many  songs  and  sagas 
as  the  fearful  day  on  the  Kossovo 
Polje;  the  death  of  both  leaders, 
Monrad  and  Lazar,  increased  the 
effect  of  the  dreadful  massacre,  and 
while  the  South  Sclavic  States  re- 
ceived their  death-blow,  in  Florence 
and  Paris  a  *  Te  Deum '  was  sung  for 
the  death  of  Mourad,  the  enemy  of 
Christianity,  which  in  the  French 
capital  was  attended  by  King 
Charles  VI.  and  his  whole  court. 
Even  now  the  defeat  on  the  Kos- 
sovo Polje  is  introduced  into  every 
speech  and  proclamation  of  the 
South  Sclaves;  it  forms  the  chief 
agent  in  all  warlike  agitations ;  and 
the  principal  Servian  paper  is  called 
Viduv-dan,  to  remind  the  nation 
that  they  have  still  to  avenge  St. 
Vitus'  Day  in  1389.  Most  of  the 
Sclavic,  Frankish,  and  Greek  princes 
of  the  peninsula  had  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Sultan,  and  Bajazid  became 
the  chief  authority  in  the  land.  In 
1390  Wallachia  was  also  compelled 
to  pay  tribute,  and  in  1391  the 
Turks  began  their  raids  into  South 
Hungary.  Shortly  after,  Belgrade 
was  forced  to  submit,  and  one  after 
another  the  Bulgarian  towns  were 
stormed  and  destroyed,  among  them 


Truovo,  the  capital,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  made  to  emigrate  to 
Asia.  The  Bulgarian  patriarch 
Euthymij  was  banished  to  Mace- 
donia, the  independent  Bulgarian 
Church  destroyed,  and  the  country 
placed  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Ochrida.  All  authentic  information 
is  wanting  as  to  the  fate  of  the  last 
Czar  Shishman,  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  fell  in  battle.  As  the  Kings 
of  Hungary  called  themselves '  Kings 
of  Bulgaria,'  the  conquest  of  that 
land  served  as  a  pretext  to  Hungary 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Turks,  but 
at  Little  Nicopoli  the  Hungarian 
forces,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
French  knights,  were  defeated  by 
the  army  of  the  Sultan,  the  Servian 
contingent  in  it  displaying  unusual 
bravery.  Widdin  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Bajazid,  and  all  Bul- 
garia, from  the  river  Timok  to  the 
Black  Sea,  was  subject  to  the  con- 
querors from  Mount  Altai.  A 
number  of  Bulgarians,  especially 
the  Bogomili  and — in  order  to  save 
their  privileges — the  Bolgars,  be- 
came Mahomedans. 

During  the  thirty  years  in  which 
the  Turkish  rule  was  weakened 
by  the  victories  of  Timur  and  war 
between  the  brothers  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  the  Bulgarians  revolted 
twice,  but  were  quickly  subdued. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Balkan  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  a  remarkable 
sect,  which,  founded  by  the  Turkish 
jurists  Mahmud  Bedreddin  and  his 
disciple  Borekludze  Mustapha, 
preached  communism  in  all  things 
except  wives,  voluntary  poverty, 
and  a  union  of  Mahomedanism 
and  Christianity.  The  sect  found 
numerous  adherents  among  the 
Turks  and  Bulgarians,  and  could 
only  be  conquered  after  many  san- 
guinary encounters;  but  this  sin- 
gular mixture  of  beliefs  has  still 
adherents  among  the  thousands  of 
nomadic  families  (Vlaelu)  who  in 
summer  feed  their  flocks  in  the 
Balkan  mountains  and  in  winter 
find  their  way  to  the  shores  of  the 
uiEgeanSea. 
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When  King  Vladislav  of  Poland 
mounted  the  Hungarian  throne, 
the  eyes  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  turned  to 
him  and  Johannes  Hanyad,  the 
Vojvod  of  Temesvar,  who  had  de- 
stroyed two  Turkish  armies  in  the 
Carpathians.  Strengthened  by  a 
Bohemian  corps,  by  George  Branko- 
vich,  the  despoto  of  Belgrade,  and 
numbers  of  Bulgarians,  Vladislav 
marched  to  Philippopoli  and  de- 
feated the  Turks,  but  could  not 
winter  in  the  country  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  retreat.  In  the 
peace  concluded  in  1444  the  Porte 
retained  the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  but 
Servia  fell  to  Brankovich.  The 
Pope,  however,  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  break  the  treaty ;  in  1448 
Vladislav  again  entered  Bulgaria, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
Varna. 

That  was  the  last  attempt  made 
by  Christianity  to  free  Bulgaria. 
The  Turks  from  that  time  were 
at  liberty  to  pursue  their  con- 
quests; in  1453  Constantinople 
fell ;  145  6  the  archduchy  of  Athens 
came  into  their  power ;  1463  Bosnia 
was  subjected  without  any  difficulty ; 
the  peasants,  oppressed  by  the  nobles 
and  the  much-persecuted  Bogomili, 
welcoming  the  Turks  as  their  de- 
liverers. At  last  Albania's  turn 
came,  and  there  the  Sclave,  George 
Kastriota,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Skanderbeg,3  has  been  made  more 
famous  in  romance  than  he  deserves, 
held  the  Turks  at  bay  till  1468, 
being  well  supported  by  the  Bul- 
garian colonists  of  Upper  Dibra, 
a  mountainous  district  which  still 
continues  independent,  the  inhabit- 
ants with  pride  calling  themselves 
the  descendants  of  Skanderbeg. 

The  rule  of  the  Turks  over  Bul- 
garia has  lasted  four  hundred  years, 
thus  longer  than  the  first  Bulgarian 
State,  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  over  that    nation,   or    the 


second  Bulgarian    Empire.      The 
number  of  Osmanlis  living  in  En. 
rope  is  frequently  reckoned  at  only 
one  million,  and  has  never  exceeded 
a  million  and  a  half;   yet  this  small 
body  of   men   governed    Hungary 
for  two  hundred  years  and  were  not 
driven  out  of  that  country  by  the 
brave  Magyars,  at  that  time  amount- 
ing to  eight  millions,  but  by  the 
armies  of  the  German  empire,  while 
now  the  Turks  rule  over  at  least  ten 
millions  of  Sclaves,  Rumuni,  IUy- 
rians,   and  Greeks  in   the  Balkan 
peninsula,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
whose  warlike  intrepidity  has  been 
proved  in  a  thousand  battles.    The 
jealousy  of  Europe  has  only  watched 
over  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  for  half  a  century,  and 
so  it  does  not  explain  the  lasting 
character  of  the  Turkish  rule.   The 
Osmanlis  were  not  the  rude  bar- 
barians Christian  writers  described 
them  to  be;  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  European  armies  in  the  conduct 
of  war,  being  for  instance  the  first 
who   carried  pontoon  trains  with 
them.     The  reports  of  the  Austrian 
ambassadors  in  the   sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  full  of  ad- 
miration of  the  excellent  organisa- 
tion, strict  discipline,  and  high  mo- 
rality which  reigned  in  their  camps, 
where  women,  wine,  and  cards  were 
prohibited,  and  religious  duties  con- 
scientiously performed.  Many  towns 
were  destroyed  during  the  work  of 
conquest,    but   new  ones  arose  in 
their  stead ;  Bustschuk,  Babadag  in 
the  Dobrudscha,  Moshopoli,  which 
in    the     last     century     contained 
12,000  families,  Arbanasi,  with  at 
least  1,000  houses,  and  Tatar  Ba- 
zardchik,  being  all  founded  by  the 
Turks.  A  brisk  trade  was  developed, 
and  the  towns  increased  and  became 
richer  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore.    Good  roads,  especially  from 
Constantinople  to  Sophia,  Belgrade, 
and  Salonica,  and  handsome  pnbhc 
buildings,     namely,    caravansaries 


a  The  -word  *  beg '  corresponds  very  nearly  to  our  '  Baron '  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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along  the  roads,  and  khans  in  all 
the  towns,  besides  baths  and  bridges, 
were  constructed  ;  the  religions  and 
political  autonomy  of  the  Christian 
communities  was  never  disputed, 
and  even  where  no  privileges  were 
allowed  the  taxes  were  very  mode- 
rate. It  is  true  the  position  of  the 
serfs  of  the  Mahometan  nobility — 
spahis,  begs  and  agas — was  very 
wretched ;  they  were  oppressed  by 
taxes  and  compulsory  labour,  and 
yet  till  the  power  of  the  sultans 
became  weakened,  their  lot  was  not 
so  intolerable  as  formerly  under  the 
Christian  Bolgars  ;  moreover,  the 
Mahomedan  seigneurs,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  no  Turks,  but  con- 
verted Sclaves.  The  greatest  hard- 
ship inflicted  was  the  recruiting  of 
young  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  for 
the  Janissary  corps,  which  took  place 
every  five  years.  The  towns  bought 
themselves  off,  but  in  the  villages — 
except  in  the  above-mentioned  inde- 
pendent voynik  districts — sad  lamen- 
tations were  heard  every  fifth  year. 
For  the  boys  themselves  the  recruit- 
ing was  a  benefit,  as  they  received 
an  excellent  education  in  the  Pages' 
schools,  were  then  received  into  the 
Janissary  corps,  and  later  rose  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the 
famous  grand  vizier  Mahomed  So- 
kolovich,  a  native  of  Bosnia,  the 
half  of  the  council  of  the  viziers 
consisted  of  Sclaves,  who  were  also 
to  be  found  among  the  beglerbegs 
(governors)  and  kapudan  pachas 
(admirals).  At  the  end  of  the  same 
century  three  Sclavic  viziers,  among 
them  the  Bulgarian  Mehmed,  were 
possessed  of  great  power  and 
influence.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Paulus  Jovius,  almost  the 
whole  Janissary  corps  spoke  Sclavic 
at  that  time ;  Sultan  Selim  II.  un- 
derstood it,  and  published  some  of 
his  decrees  in  that  language,  and 
both  Servian  and  Bulgarian  books 
-were  printed  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. The  Hungarian  Protestants, 
who  revolted  against  their  Austrian 


rulers,  corresponded  with  their 
Turkish  allies  in  the  Sclavic  lan- 
guage, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as 
if  Turkey  would  be  changed  into  a 
Mahomedan  Sclavic  empire.  The 
number  of  Christian  voynik  villages 
was  considerable,  and  similar  privi- 
leges to  those  enjoyed  by  them  were 
extended  to  the  martalusi  (Greek, 
armatoli),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  the  frontier  for  pay,  though 
they  often  fraternised  with  the 
robbers.  The  famous  Sulioti>  who 
acted  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Grecian  war  of  independence,  were 
armatoli ;  therefore,  never  oppressed 
by  the  Turks,  but  on  the  contrary 
paid  by  them.  The  Sclaves  were 
not  only  satisfied  with  the  Turkish 
rule,  but  flocked  to  their  army  as 
long  as  it  was  victorious  and  booty 
was  to  be  gained.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince 
Sigismund  Bathory  to  incite  a  re- 
volt in  Bulgaria  met  with  little  or 
no  success. 

This  state  of  things  was  entirely 
changed,  and  all  these  relations  re- 
versed, when  the  victories  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  shook  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan.  As  in  other  European 
lands,  unsuccessful  wars  had  led  to 
the  nobility  in  Turkey  obtaining 
great  independence  and  authority 
in  the  State,  so  that  in  order  to  re- 
concile this  rebel  aristocracy,  or  to 
avoid  their  seceding,  the  provinces 
were  given  up  to  the  pachas,  and 
the  pachas  again,  to  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  begs,  abandoned  the 
helpless  peasants  to  the  cruelties 
and  extortions  of  the  nobles.  The 
fountains  of  all  prosperity,  political 
and  military,  were  thus  destroyed ; 
and  the  social  condition  of  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  was  little  better  than 
that  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Bulgarian  empire.  The  military 
institutions  in  Turkey  fell  into  de- 
cay, the  recruiting  ot  boys  for  the 
Pages'  schools  could  no  longer  be 
carried  out;  the  pachas  assembled 
all  the  youths  round  their  standards  ; 
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and  in  the  Janissary  corps,  instead 
of  the  healthy,  educated  boys, 
brought  np  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
gions, a  mere  rabble,  sunk  in  de- 
gradation, were  enlisted,  who  only 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  corps  and  opposed  all  progress 
with  fanaticism. 

The  oppressions  of  the  nobles 
at  last  drove  many  young  men 
'to  take  a  walk  in  the  moun- 
tains,' that  is,  to  become  haj- 
dutin  (robbers),  and  the  bands  of 
hajduks  were  soon  as  formidable  as 
in  the  days  of  Ivajlo  the  Robber- 
Czar.  In  the  present  revolt  the 
hajduks  of  the  Balkan,  the  Sredua, 
Oora,  and  the  Rhodope  mountains 
again  play  an  important  part ;  for 
among  all  South  Sclavic  nations, 
brigandage  has  become  a  regular 
institution,  organised  in  accordance 
with  strict  laws,  and  endowed  with 
a  poetical  charm  by  innumerable 
songs  and  sagas.  The  Klephts  in 
Greece,  the  hajduks  in  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  the  Malvwenti  or  TJskdks  on 
the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia, 
the  hajdutin  in  Bulgaria,  are  all  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  a  free  life, 
and  a  liking  for  bloodshed  and  rob- 
bery, but  they  have  never  refused 
to  play  a  political  role,  and  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  called  the  cham- 
pions of  lijberty,  even  when  they 
stood  in  the  pay  of  rebel  pachas, 
who  opposed  the  reforms  decreed  in 
Constantinople ;  just  as  the  hriganti 
in  the  Abruzzo  fought  for  Francis 
II.  of  Naples  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  The  army,  which  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  Servia  was 
composed  of  hajduks  and  momci 
(robbers,  who  alone,  or  in  very 
small  parties,  seek  their  prey,  and 
in  Bulgaria  are  called  momsheta)  ; 
the  deliverer  of  Servia,  Black 
George,  was  for  many  years  a 
robber  chief,  and  in  the  Greek  re- 
volution the  Klephts  and  Bulgarian 
hajduks  formed  the  chief  contingent. 

Only  picked  men,  valiant  and 
strong,  were  accepted  in  the  hajduk 
corps.      In  spring  all  swore  to  be 


faithful  to  one  another  till  death, 
and  never  to  separate.    Each  one 
carried  a  perfect  arsenal  of  arms 
about  him,   and   in    general  their 
dress  waB  magnificent,  richly  em- 
broidered  or    braided.    Their  fa- 
vourite  plan  was  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of   passes  and  the 
paths  for  sumpter  mules,  but  some- 
times they  descended  into  the  plains, 
set  fire  to  the  villages  after  they  had 
plundered  the  houses,  and  killed  all 
the  Turks  they  found,  and  often  the 
Christians  as  well.     There  life  was, 
and  still  is,  full  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, though  not  without  a  certain 
romance.     In  Hungary  the  betor 
robber  is  concealed  and  assisted  by 
all  the  Magyar  peasants,  and  is  sore  of 
the  favour  of  almost  every  woman; 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  among  the 
Sclaves  in  the   Balkan  peninsula. 
On  Jurdew-dan  (St.  George's  Day), 
which  is  especially  sacred  among 
all  South  Sclaves,  and  begins  the 
summer  with  them,  the  men  then 
bathe  for  the  first  time,  the  women 
and  young  girls  for  the  only  time  in 
the  year,   using  water  which  has 
run  over  a  mill-wheel,  and  in  which 
herbs  are  thrown,  while  mysterious 
charms    are    being    recited.    The 
robbers  assemble  in  the  woods,  and 
on  Krstov-dan,  in  September,  they 
take  leave  of  each  other  and  conceal 
themselves  during  the  winter  among 
the  peasants.     In    Servia,  which 
possesses  a  complete  history  of  its 
hajduks,  and  also  in  Bnlgaria,  girls 
were  often  to  be  met  with  among 
the  robbers— their  sisters,  or  sail 
more  frequently  their  paramour* 
A  robber  band,  encamped  in  ™e 
Dibra  mountains  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  had  even  a  won!*?  *J 
chief,  Sirma  by  name,  who  died  » 
Prilep  over  eighty  years  of  age. 

Fearful  were  the  devastations 
committed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century  by  the  brigands  » 
Danubian  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  *** 
Macedonia;  yet  their  excesses  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  were 
little  in  comparison  with  the  sutftf 
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brought  upon  the  unhappy  Bul- 
garian people  by  Greek  officials  and 
priests.  When  the  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  the  patri- 
archate of  Truovo  was  abolished, 
and  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  Greeks  contrived  that  the  patri- 
archs of  Petj  (Servia)  and  Ochrida 
(Macedonia)  should  likewise  be  done 
away  with,  and  those  districts  placed 
under  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Two  reasons  influenced  the 
Greeks  in  this :  in  the  first  place,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  two  exarchates 
they  wanted  to  pay  the  heavy  debts 
of  their  own  patriarchate,  and  then 
they  hoped  to  realise  their  favourite 
plan  of  Grecianising  the  South 
Sclaves,  and  extending  the  Greek 
element  to  the  Save  and  the  Carpa- 
thians. Money  had  become  the 
only  power  in  the  Oriental  Church, 
learning  and  morality  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  spiritual 
career ;  so  like  hungry  wolves  the 
Greek  priests  fell  upon  the  unhappy 
land  which  they  regarded  as  their 
prey.  The  price  of  the  patriarchal 
dignity  had  risen  to  150,000  ducats ; 
and,  in  order  to  win  back  this  sum 
with  interest  upon  interest,  the 
patriarch  sold  the  bishoprics  for 
large  sums,  and  the  bishops — some- 
times not  even  priests,  but  cooks 
and  barbers — developed  a  fiendish 
ingenuity  in  inventing  new  taxes 
and  extortions  from  the  popes 
(priests)  and  believers.  The  con- 
demnation of  two  Greek  ministers 
last  April  for  simony  has  given  a 
faint  idea  of  the  state  of  things  that 
even  now  prevails  in  the  Levant 
Church.  The  nations  were  asto- 
nished when  they  learnt  last  year 
what  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
rested  on  the  Bosnian  rayahs ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the 
sums  which,  under  various  pretexts, 
are  extorted  from  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics by  their  popes.  The  Roman 
Catholic  rayahs  did  not  take  part 
in  the  insurrection  because  they  are 
not  plundered  to  the  same  extent 
by  their  priests.     The  monasteries 


were  farmed  out  to  enterprising 
Greeks,  Wallachians,  or  Arnauts, 
and  the  high  rent,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  gains  of  the  lessee,  were 
obtained  by  extortion  from  the 
peasants.  The  bishops  lived  in 
magnificent  palaces,  and  were  not 
seldom  scandalously  immoral.  When 
the  poor  peasants  had  no  further 
means  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  their 
priestly  shepherds,  the  deputies  of 
the  bishop  came,  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  the 
village,  and  took  away  all  movable 
property.  The  church  services  then 
ceased,  the  children  were  not 
baptized,  the  dead  buried  without  a 
prayer. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  extor- 
tions, the  attempts  to  Grecianise 
the  Bulgarians  were  prosecuted. 
The  Sclavic  liturgy  was  replaced 
by  the  Greek;  the  popes  were 
obliged  by  severe  beatings  to  learn 
as  much  Greek  as  was  indispensable 
for  the  service,  which  they  repeated 
without  in  the  least  understanding 
the  words.  The  Bulgarian  eccle- 
siastical writings,  especially  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  book 
of  the  liturgy,  and  other  prayers, 
were  burnt;  only  Greek  schools 
were  allowed,  and  whoever  wished 
to  be  considered  an  educated  per- 
son had  to  speak  Greek,  and  call 
himself  one  of  that  nation,  the  Bul- 
garians being  scarcely  recognised 
as  human  beings.  The  college  for 
the  Greek  priests  is  in  the  Phanar, 
a  quarter  of  Constantinople  which 
in  1776  was  thus  characterised  by 
the  Prussian  ambassador  GafFron: 
'  Le  quartier  est  une  universite  de 
toutes  les  sceleratesses,  et  il  n'existe 
pas  encore  de  langue  assez  riche 
pour  donner  des  noma  a  toutes 
celles  qui  s'y  commettent.  Le  fils 
y  apprend  de  bonne  heure  a  assas- 
siner  si  adroitement  son  pere  pour 
quelque  argent,  qu'il  ne  saurait  dtre 
poursuivi.  Les  intrigues,  les  cabales, 
l'hypocrisie,  la  trahison,  la  perfidie, 
surtout  Tart  d'extorquer  de  l'argent 
de  toutes  mains,  y  sont  euseignes 
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methodiquement.'  Tbe  secular 
Phanariots  vied  with  the  ecclesias- 
ticals  in  tbe  oppression  of  the  Bul- 
garians; bankers,  merchants,  and 
state  officials,  all  had  a  hand  in  it ; 
especially  after  the  Porte,  from  fear 
of  Russia,  appointed  Phanariots  as 
princes  in  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities. And  this  rule  of  the 
Greeks  lasted  in  the  Bulgarian 
Church  till  the  year  1872!  A  thou- 
sand robbers  were  not  as  bad  as 
one  bishop. 

The  Bulgarians'  cup  of  misery 
was  full  to  the  brim,  but  what  made 
it  overflow  was  the  fearful  reaction 
against  the  reforms  of  the  Sultan. 
Turkey,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was  rotten  to  the  core, 
and  seemingly  ripe  for  her  end.  The 
wars  with  Russia  and  Austria  had 
changed  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Ser- 
via,  and  Bosnia  into  a  wilderness. 
Thousands  of  Servians  had  emi- 
grated into  Hungary,  numbers  of 
Bulgarians  to  Little  Wallachia,  and 
when  that  was  again  separated  from 
Austria,  to  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania. The  state  coffers  were  empty, 
the  taxes  produced  very  little ;  the 
Janissaries,  the  corps  of  Arnauts, 
and  the  contingents  furnished  by 
the  pachas,  were  demoralised,  with- 
out discipline,  and  incapable  of  de- 
fending the  empire  against  a  small 
army.  Selim  HI.  then  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  work  of  re- 
organising Turkey  began.  It  led 
to  crises,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
other  European  States  by  the  in- 
troduction of  political  and  social 
reforms,  and,  like  France  in  1793, 
and  Austria  in  1848  and  1849,  the 
empire  was  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion ;  but  in  Turkey  the  transition 
period  has  lasted  almost  a  century, 
the  reforms  are  still  very  far  from 
being  accomplished,  and  the  danger 
of  annihilation  appears  to  many  to 
be  more  imminent  than  ever.  But 
if  we  study  the  state  of  Turkey  at 
the  end  of  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  if  we  read  the 
prophecies  of  the  statesmen  of  that 


time,  we  may  be  led  to  a  fatalistic 
belief  against  all   probabilities  in 
the  vitality  of  this  State.    In  1774 
Count  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  chan- 
cellor, proclaimed  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
and  in  1 782  Catherine  H.  of  Russia, 
and  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  joined  in 
a  plan  for  its  partition.    Austria 
was  to  receive  Servia  and  Bosnia; 
Russia  the  Crimea,  with  Ochakov ; 
and  the    remainder    of  European 
Turkey  was  to  be  erected  into  a 
new  empire,  c  with  an  English  con- 
stitution,'   and   the    Grand   Duke 
Constantino  as  Emperor.    But  the 
Austrian  army  was  totally  defeated, 
and  only  the  Russian  victories  in 
Wallachia  saved    Austria  from  a 
loss  of  territory.     In  a  secret  para- 
graph of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Napoleon  I.  divided 
Turkey  between  them,  and  on  the 
very  day  that  the  Peace  was  signed, 
Napoleon    I.    instructed    Marshal 
Marmont,  who  resided  in  B&gusa, 
to  have  the  Turkish  lands  surveyed 
for  military  purposes;  the  reports 
of   the  officers  sent  by  Marmont 
served  as  foundation  to  the  maps 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  drawn  by 
Vaudoncourt  and   Lapie.    But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  Turkey  still  exists. 
Everywhere  at  the  end  of  the 
last    century    the    governors  rose 
against    the   Porte,    and   founded 
independent    principalities,   which 
scarcely    in    name    even   adhered 
to  Turkey.     In  Scutari,  Mahmud 
Bushatli ;  in  Albania,  Epirns,  and 
Thessaly,  Ali  Pasha,   of  Tepeleni, 
who  through  French  and  English 
reports  has  obtained  such  a  roman- 
tic   renown;    in    St.   Jean  d'Acre 
Djezar    Pasha    reigned    indepen- 
dently ;  in  Damascus,  Abdallab,  and 
Mehmed  Ali,  the  bold  Arnaut,  after 
the  retreat    of   the  French  from 
Egypt,    founded    an    independent 
kingdom  Ihere.     But  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  governors  who 
waged  war  against  the  Porte  was 
Pasvanoglu,  a  Bosnian,  who  chose 
Widdin  as  his  residence,  and  was 
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supported  by  Austria.  At  the  same 
time  Montenegro  declared  war 
against  the  Porte,  in  Servia  an  in- 
surrection broke  ont,  the  fanatical 
Wahabites  came  from  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  and  for  twelve  years, 
from  1792  to  1804,  Bulgaria,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace  were  a  prey  to 
the  most  dreadful  devastations  from 
the  Krdjaliji. 

This  was  the  most  terrible  scourge 
that  ever  visited  the  peninsula,  the 
Krdjaliji  (Kyrchali  is  Turkish  for 
*  robbers  of  the  waste  ')  being  sol- 
diers, Turks,  Tartars,  and  Arnauts, 
who,  after  the  peace  of  Jassy,  did 
not  return  to  their  homes,  but 
formed  robber  bands,  sometimes 
25,000  strong.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Bulgarian  hajduks,  who  had 
also  greatly  increased  in  numbers, 
so  that  the  Krdjaliji  in  Bulgarian 
reports  are  generally  called  hajdutin, 
and  by  a  number  of  Christians  from 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  The  corps 
first  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  Des- 
poto  Dagh  (Rhodope  mountains), 
attacked  towns  and  villages,  plun- 
dered and  Bet  them  on  fire,  killing 
the  men,  children,  and  old  people, 
but  dragging  off  the  women,  young 
girls,  and  youths  to  their  camp, 
where  numbers  of  female  gipsies, 
who  had  joined  them  voluntarily, 
were  to  be  found.  The  moBt  dreaded 
captains  were  the  Bulgarians  Tud- 
che,  Karakoljo,  and  Kouda,  who 
later  took  part  in  the  Servian  revo- 
lution, and  on  November  30  con- 
quered Belgrade.  In  Bulgarian 
songs  they  are  still  remembered  for 
the  misery  they  brought  upon  their 
countrymen .  The  forces  sent  against 
the  Krdjaliji  by  the  Porte  were 
mostly  undisciplined,  mutinous 
Janissaries,  who  either  fled  at  their 
first  approach  or  joined  the  robbers, 
whose  wildness  and  ferocity  in- 
creased continually.  No  pen  can 
describe  the  atrocities  committed 
by  them.  Flourishing  towns  were 
changed  into  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
are  now  wretched  villages,  or  have 
entirely    disappeared.      Moshopoli, 
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Arbanasi,  Stanimaka,  Bakovo,  Pan- 
agjurichte,  Koprivchtika — the  two 
last  towns  are  the  centre  of  the 
present  Bulgarian  insurrection — 
Kalofer,  and  many  others,  besides 
hundreds  of  villages,  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  Turks  and  Bul- 
garians at  last  united  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  robbers,  and 
by  their  courageous  resistance  ma- 
naged to  save  some  towns. 

The  protector  of  the  Krdjaliji 
was  Osman  Pasvanoglu,  mentioned 
already  as  in  possession  of  Widdin. 
Osman's  grandfather  had  been  a 
robber,  who — as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  Bosnia — attended  by  turns 
the  mosques  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches ;  and  his  father,  Omar,  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  greatly  in 
the  wars  against  Austria,  that  he 
was  rewarded  by  some  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Widdin; 
but  Omar's  overbearing  insolence 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
pasha  of  that  place,  and  after  many 
sanguinary  encounters  he  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 
Young  Osman  fled  to  the  Gegae 
(Arnauts  in  northern  Albania),  and 
became  a  famous  robber ;  he  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pasha  of 
Petj,  fought  against  Austria,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  part  of  the 
estates  of  his  father.  He  immediately 
collected  a  small  army,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  reforms  of  the 
Sultan,  declared  himself  the  defender 
of  the  faith  and  old  institutions,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the 
Krdjaliji,  whom  he  persuaded  to  rise 
against  the  Porte.  In  a  battle  with 
the  Pasha  of  Widdin,  the  latter  was 
defeated  and  Osman  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  important  fortress  and 
strengthened  it.  Mustapha  Pasha, 
sent  against  him  with  40,000  men 
in  1776,  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly.  Pasvan  increased  his  force 
to  80,000  men,  and  with  frightful 
massacres  conquered  Nicopoli,  5  vish- 
tov,  Rustschuk,  Sophia,  Nissa,  and 
Kladova,  threatened  Belgrade  and 
Wallachia,  and  established  himself 
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quite  as  a  sovereign,  even  having 
'  money  coined  for  him  in  the  Austrian 
mint.  The  Porte  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  him,  but  as  it  was 
clearly  his  intention  to  win  over  the 
Janissaries  in  Constantinople,  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and 
Rescind,  the  energetic  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  sent  out  sixty 
couriers,  and  ordered  European  and 
Asiatic  troops  to  the  Danube  in  the 
spring.  The  pashas  showed  great 
activity  in  obeying  this  order,  Ali 
of  Janina  even  furnishing  20,000 
men  instead  of  the  10,000  demanded 
of  him.  At  the  end  of  1 798  Hussein 
Pasha,  with  120,000  men  and  forty 
cannon,  marched  from  Adrianople 
across  the  Balkan,  while  fifteen 
cannon-boats  sailed  up  the  Danube. 
Pasvan  dismissed  all  his  troops 
except  12,000,  with  whom  he  shut 
himself  up  in  Widdin,  which  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Polish  engineers, 
provided  with  artillery  and  guarded 
by  cannon-boats.  The  siege  began 
in  the  middle  of  April,  and  at  the 
end  of  October  the  Sultan's  army 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  decimated 
by  famine,  sickness,  and  defeats. 
Whatever  had  been  left  by  the 
Krdjaliji  was  destroyed  by  the 
retreating  army  and  the  troops  of 
Pasvanoglu,  who  occupied  all  the 
Bulgarian  towns  and  penetrated  to 
Adrianople.  The  Porte  was  obliged 
to  appoint  the  bold  Bosnian  adven- 
turer a  pasha  of  three  tails.  The 
Krdjaliji,  who,  since  their  defeat 
near  Adrianople  in  1796,  had  been 
quiet,  now  again  took  courage. 
Kara  Feiz,  the  chief  of  all  the 
robbers,  also  appeared  as  a  defender 
of  the  faith  and  an  adversary  to  the 
reforms,  and  marched  to  Constanti- 
nople, while  at  the  same  time  a 
Krdjaliji  corps  threatened  Shoumla, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat.  In 
October  1800  a  Turkish  army  again 
undertook  to  attack  Widdin,  but 
was  totally  defeated.  Pasvan's 
generals  then  crossed  the  Danube, 
burned  numbers  of  Wallarhian 
towns,  and  reached  the  Carpathians. 


while  in  the  south  of  the  Balkan 
the  Krdjaliji  reigned  undisturbed, 
as  even  Juseuf,  the  favourite  of  the 
Sultana  Valide,  and  really  Prime 
Minister,  and  Osman,  the  Beglerbeg 
of  Roumelia,  were  bribed  by  therru 
But  the  star  of  Pasvan  and  the 
robbers    was    on   the    wane;    the 
Boumelian  agas,  moved  by   envy, 
were  hostile  to  the  tyrant  of  Wid- 
din.     In   Servia  the  Dahiji    (dis- 
missed Janissaries)  were  almost  as 
great  a  scourge  as  the  Krdjaliji  in 
Thrace.     With    the    help    of    the 
Christians,  to  whom  he  gave  arms, 
the  Pasha  of  Belgrade  drove  them 
out  of  the  country,  but  they  then 
entered  the  service  of  Pasvan,  and, 
reinforced    by    a    strong    body   cf 
Krdjaliji,   again     invaded     Servia. 
The  rajahs,  however,  had  not  laid 
down  their  arms,  and,  instead    of 
fighting  as  usual  for  the   Sultan 
against  his  rebellious  soldiers,  they 
successfully  used  their  arms  to  ob- 
tain their  own  independence  and 
threatened  Pasvan's  territory.    At 
the    same  time  his  best    general, 
Manaf  Ibraham,  submitted  to  the 
governor  of  Bustschuk,  andlndche, 
the  boldest  of  the  hajduk  captains, 
was  shot  by  a  boy,  while  plundering  a 
village.  In  1 804  a  small  corps,  but  or- 
ganised in  European  fashion,  march- 
ed from  Constantinople  to  Bonmelia 
and  defeated  the  Krdjaliji  in  every 
battle,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole    peninsula.       In    1806    the 
Janissaries  revolted  in   Constanti- 
nople, on  account  of  the  recruiting, 
and  joined  the  Krdjaliji,   but  ihe 
power  of   the  latter  was    broken 
since  the  Christian  robber  bands 
had  gone  to  Servia  to  take  part  in 
the  revolution  there.   The  Mahcme- 
dan     robbers     placed     themselves 
under     Pasvan's     command    and 
marched  against  the  Bussians,  who 
in  1806  crossed  the  Dniester,  but 
he  was  defeated,  and  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1807.     Pasvan  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  of 
the  rebel  pashas,  and  superior  to 
Ali  Pasha,  of  Janina,  in  his  talents 
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for  war  and  politics,  but  not  being 
surrounded,  like  Ali,  by  English  and 
French,  admirers,  the  accounts  of 
him  are  very  defective,  though 
some  of  his.  institutions,  which 
exist  even  at  present,  show  that  he 
had  a  feeling  of  humanity. 

When  he  closed  his  eyes,  Bulgaria 
was  a  wilderness,  in  which  the 
blackened  ruins  of  towns  and  vil- 
liages  and  heaps  of  human  bones 
betrayed  the  ravages  of  man.  Thou- 
sands of  Bulgarians  had  joined  the 
robber  army,  thousands  had  died  of 
hunger  and  sickness,  while  great 
numbers  had  emigrated  to  Austria 
and  Wallachia.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  dark  night  of  misery  the 
dawn  of  a  new  national  feeling  had 
arisen. 

The  national  movement  among 
the  Bulgarians  was  at  first  of  a 
purely  literary  character,  and  only 
later  was  used  by  Fansclavio 
agitators  for  political  objects.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  only  the  ignorant  peasants 
spoke  Bulgarian,  and  everyone 
who  had  risen  above  the  lowest 
classes  pretended  to  be  a  Greek, 
when  the  language  of  the  Church, 
the  officials,  and  the  schools  was 
Greek,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
Bulgarian  empire  as  it  once  existed 
had  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
nation,  when  no  Bulgarian  had  an 
idea  that  at  least  sixty  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
of  the  same  race  as  himself,  there 
lived  in  the  ever- green  groves  of 
Mount  Athos,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Chilander,  a  brother  named  Paysij,  of 
Bulgarian  extraction,  and  on  that 
account  despised  and  ridiculed  by 
the  Greek  members  of  the  great 
monastic  republic.  In  1758  the 
young  Servian  historian  John  Raich 
came  to  Chilander  to  look  for  docu- 
ments relating  to  Servian  history, 
but  was  soon  driven  away  by  the 
rude  conduct  of  the  ignorant 
monks.  On  Paysij,  however,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  educated,  fiery 
young   Servian  made  an  indelible 


impression,  and  awakened  in  him 
the  firm  resolve  to  write  a  history 
of  his  nation.  Some  Russian  books, 
Greek  legends,  and  Bulgarian 
sagas  and  songs  were  the  sources 
of  his  Sclaveno-Bulgarian  History 
of  the  Bulgarian  Races,  Czars,  and 
Saints,  finished  in  1762,  a  book  of 
childish  simplicity,  which,  after 
many  alterations,  was  first  printed 
in  1844  at  Ofen  (formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  almost  a  monopoly  for 
Cyrillic  prints).  It  was  *  an  awaken- 
ing cry  '  to  the  Bulgarians,  at  first 
weak  in  its  tones,  but  constantly 
rising  in  intensity,  till  the  slumber- 
ing nation  awoke  and  rolled  off 
the  tombstone  of  Greek  tyranny. 
Paysij  *8  manuscript  breathes  love 
to  the  Bulgarian  nation  in  every 
page,  describes  its  past  greatness 
in  glowing  colours,  blames,  though 
in  gentle  words,  the  Greek  mania, 
and  the  deeds  of  violence  by  which 
the  Grecianising  of  the  Bulgarians 
was  effected,  and  exhorts  them  to 
bring  their  native  language  once 
more  into  honour.  This  polemic  part 
gave  the  manuscript  its  power  and 
influence.  It  was  frequently  re- 
written, and  each  time  the  attacks 
on  the  Greeks  grew  sharper ;  thus 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  called  the  '  companion  of 
Hell,1  « the  friend  of  the  Devil/  '  a 
second  Judas,'  '  a  new  Arias/  Ac. 
In  some  educated  circles  the 
national  enthusiasm  was  aroused, 
and  through  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Sofronij,  of  Vraca,  it  spread  to  the 
lower  classes.  Sofronij,  who,  al- 
though a  Bulgarian,  had  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  and  al- 
though a  priest  could  read  and 
write,  left  memoirs  at  his  death 
which  are  the  only  source  for  the 
history  of  the  Krdjaliji,  and  with 
touching  simplicity  draw  a  heart- 
rending picture  of  the  misery  of 
Bulgaria. 

Thus  the  first  spark  of  national 
feeling  in  Bulgaria  was  already 
kindled  when  the  Russians,  in  1810,. 
occupied  Danubian  Bulgaria,  and 
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made  an  attempt  to  fan  the  spark 
into  a  bright  flame.  Admiral 
Tschitschakoff,  after  the  Peace  of 
Bucharest  in  1812,  in  which  the 
Porte  was  forced  to  cede  the  fair 
province  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia, 
formed  the  plan  of  stirring  np  the 
Bulgarians  and  Bosnians  to  rebel ; 
he  entered  into  close  connections 
with  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians, 
who  were  ready  to  declare  war,  and 
had  already  given  orders  to  the 
Russian  army  in  Wallachia  to  cross 
the  Danube,  hoping  to  reach  Con- 
stantinople before  the  news  of  his 
march  reached  Paris  and  Vienna, 
when-  the  invasion  of  Russia  by 
Napoleon  I.  obliged  him  to  direct 
his  army  northwards.  A  number 
of  Bulgarian  families,  compromised 
by  the  conspiracy  with  Tschit- 
schakoff, emigrated  to  Bessarabia, 
where,  in  182 1,  there  were  already 
38,000  Bulgarians,  who,  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  serfdom,  were  happy 
enough  at  first ;  but  later,  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Russian  governors, 
were  often  seized  with  a  longing  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

When  the  Russian  general,  Prince 
Alexander  Ypsilanti,  entered  Bu- 
charest at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Greeks,  in  April  182 1,  the  Bul- 
garian robber  chief,  Hadji  Ghristo 
Panka,  sent  messengers  to  him 
offering  to  join  him  with  his  men  ; 
but  Ypsilanti  had  already  lost 
courage,  and  refused  to  receive  the 
messengers,  who,  in  returning,  were 
attacked  by  the  Turks  and  cut  to 
pieces.  When  the  insurrection 
afterwards  broke  out  in  Greece, 
numbers  of  Bulgarian  hajduks 
joined  the  insurgents,  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  cavalry  being  composed 
of  these  robbers,  to  whom  the  fa- 
mous Marko  Bozzaris  belonged. 
The  extraordinary  successes  obtain- 
ed by  the  Russians  under  General 
Diebitsch,  in  1828  and  1829,  and 
their  march  across  the  Balkan,  were 
owing  greatly  to  the  Bulgarian 
hajduks,  who  hastened  to  their  aid. 
But  in  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  the 


only  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
Bulgarians  was,  that  they  should 
have  the  right  of  emigrating  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  sale  of 
their  property.  Under  the  direction 
of  General  Roth  25,000  persons 
emigrated  to  Bessarabia.  In  1850 
this  Russian  province  contained 
70,000  Bulgarians  in  83  places. 

The  war  caused  a  great  increase 
of  the  hajduks,  but  had  also  a  strong1 
influence  in  rousing  the  national 
feeling.  The  Bulgarian  merchants 
at  Bucharest,  Kronstadt  (Transyl- 
vania), Vienna,  Moscow,  Odessa, 
<fcc.,  ceased  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
nationality,  and  to  profess  themsel  ves 
Greeks  ;  they  caused  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  other  books  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Bulgarian,  founded  schools 
in  their  home  after  the  Bell-Lan- 
caster method,  and  later  lexicons 
and  books  for  a  higher  course  of 
instruction  were  published.  This 
zeal  was  still  further  encouraged 
by  the  Russian  savant  Venelin,  a 
Ruthenian  from  North  Hungary  by 
birth,  who,  assisted  by  Michail 
Pogodin,  the  well-known  Panscla- 
vist,  published  a  book  in  Moscow 
on  the  relationship  between  Bulga- 
rians and  Russians.  Gradually  a 
Bulgarian  literature  arose,  exagge- 
rated, crude,  childish,  but  full  of 
the  fire  of  youth;  and  in  1844  the 
first  Bulgarian  journal  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  forty  years  a  peace- 
ful revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  schools  were  increased 
tenfold,  the  general  feeling  among 
the  people  changed,  and  the  Bul- 
garians were  ripe  to  begin  the 
struggle  against  the  Phanariots,  and 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

This  interesting  conflict  lasted 
thirty  years,  the  Bulgarians  being 
encouraged  to  begin  it  by  the  Eattu 
cherif  of  Gulhane.  Few  of  the 
reforms  promised  therein  were  car- 
ried out,  but  those  few  mostly  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Bul- 
garians, as  this  people — the  robbers 
and  shepherds  in  the    mountains 
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excepted — are  in  general  quiet  and 
peace-loving,  and  being  more  alive 
to  the  blessings  of  freedom  did  not 
abuse  the  liberty  granted  to  them 
as  much  as  the  other  nations  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  The  Medjlis 
(provincial  assemblies),  established 
in  1845,  whose  members — Maho- 
medans  and  Christians — were  chos- 
en by  the  people,  have  been  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country,  although 
the  Christian  members  seldom  have 
the  courage  to  offer  a  lasting  oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately,  the  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  prevent  great 
extortions  in  collecting  the  taxes, 
and  on  the  part  of  Greek  bishops. 
In  1 84 1  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  Macedonian  districts  border- 
ing on  Servia  among  the  peasants, 
driven  to  despair,  but  was  quickly 
put  an  end  to  by  Albanian  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  In  May  185 1  the  avarice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Widdin  again 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  Bulgarian 
districts  on  the  Servian  frontier,  but 
the  insurgents  were  conquered, 
and  a  dreadful  massacre  ensued. 
The  mitigation  of  their  lot,  ordered 
from  Constantinople  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection,  induced 
the  Bulgarians  to  consider  that 
their  deliverance  would  come  from 
the  centre  of  power,  and  that  safety 
and  prosperity  were  only  possible  by 
shaking  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Greek  clergy.  In  1840  the 
Turkish  Government,  at  the  request 
of  the  population,  had  appointed 
the  Bulgarian  Dyonis  Bishop  of 
Widdin,  but  when  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  receive  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  he 
was  poisoned  by  the  Phanariots. 
A  priest  named  Neophyt  Bozveli,  a 
man  of  fiery  zeal  and  inflexible  cha- 
racter, now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition,  and  agitated 
more  particularly  among  the  lower 
classes  by  getting  up  a  petition  to 
the  Sultan  for  the  appointment 
of  national  bishops.  A  number  of 
Turks  recognised  the  justice  of  this 
demand,  and  the  Divan  was  inclined 


to  grant  it,  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
Phanar  defeated  Neophyt's  endea- 
vours. They  dragged  the  agitator 
and  his  assistant,  Ilarion  Stojanov 
Michajlovski,  first  to  Prince's  Is- 
lands, and  in  1849  t°  ^le  Monastery 
of  Chilander,  on  Mount  Athos,  in 
whose  damp  dungeons  both  were 
starved  to  death.  The  Porte 
made  another  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Bulgarians,  by 
ordering  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople to  consecrate  a  Bulgarian 
as  bishop,  but  he  only  appointed 
him  bishop  in  partibus,  and  so  frus- 
trated the  good  intentions  of  the 
Turkish  Government. 

The  Hat  Humayum,  which  was 
issued  after  the  Crimean  war,  and 
repeated  the  reforms  promised  in 
the  Hatticherif  of  Gulhane,  was  in- 
tended to  put  a  stop  to  the  robberies 
of  the  Greek  Episcopacy,  by  decree- 
ing that  the  taxes  hitherto  levied  by 
the  bishops  and  patriarchs  should 
be  replaced  by  a  fixed  salary,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  funds  administered 
by  a  council  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  composed  of  lay  members 
and  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  Greeks 
frustrated  all  attempts  to  carry  out 
this  reform.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute  the  Porte  convoked  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  (£6  voavyfkf  vaiCy  »6or), 
to  consist  of  the  patriarchs,  seven 
bishops,  and  thirty-eight  deputies; 
but  the  Greek  bishops  used  force 
and  persuasion  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  Bulgarian  deputies,  or  re- 
fused to  confirm  their  election,  so 
that  only  four  Bulgarians  were  re- 
turned, three  of  whom,  under  pro- 
test, immediately  retired  from  the 
Assembly.  The  insolence  of  the 
Greeks  knew  no  bounds ;  they  de- 
nied the  existence  of  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  or  abused  the  people  as 
4  rude  barbarians,'  and  refused  at 
once  to  accede  to  any  reforms. 
Boused  at  last  to  fury,  the  Bul- 
garians demanded  not  merely  as 
heretofore  national  bishops,  but  an 
entire  separation  of  the  Bulgarian 
from  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  all 
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the  Bulgarian  churches  the  prayer 
for  the  Patriarch  was  omitted  and 
one  for  the  Sultan  substituted  for 
it.  The  ferment  was  so  great  that 
the  Grand  Vizier,  MehmedaKybrizli, 
by  command  of  the  Sultan,  went 
himself  to  Bulgaria.  Thousands  of 
peasants  surrounded  him  on  his 
way,  and  made  complaints  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  and  the  Turkish 
officials.  He  deposed  Bishop  An- 
thim,  of  Pirot,  a  monster  without 
equal ;  the  Pasha  of  Nissa,  and 
a  number  of  other  officials.  The 
Patriarch  Cyrill,  in  Constantinople, 
trembled  for  his  position,  and  re- 
signed voluntarily. 

In  the  meantime  the  movement 
had  attracted  attention  in  the  West. 
Two  Poles,  Count  Zamojski  and 
Prince  Czartoryski,  imagined,  with 
the  sanguineness  of  their  nation, 
that  the  Bulgarians  might  easily  be 
won  over  by  them  to  a  union  with 
the  Vatican.  They  disclosed  their 
plans  at  the  Tuileries  and  in  Rome, 
and  both  Napoleon  III.  and  Pius  IX. 
were  deceived  by  them.  A  great 
propaganda,  supported  by  all  the 
Polish  emigrants  and  French  con- 
suls, was  set  in  motion ;  the  talented 
author  Cankov,  editor  of  the  Bul- 
garia, was  won  over;  Lazarist 
monks  flocked  into  the  country, 
and  as  at  this  time  the  Greek 
bishop  Meletius,  of  Poljana,  near 
Salonica,  committed  crime  upon 
crime,  and  was  guilty  of  the  grossest 
immorality,  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  the  Emperor  of  France  had 
played  his  cards  well.  The  Phana- 
riots,  at  last  thoroughly  alarmed, 
recalled  Meletius,  appointed  the 
Bulgarian  Parthenij  Bishop  of 
Poljana,  and  the  Patriarch  gave 
some  ambiguous  promises  of  allow- 
ing the  use  of  Bulgarian  in  the 
schools,  and  reviving  the  old  Slo- 
venian liturgy  in  the  churches 
purely  Bulgarian ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  bribery,  he  contrived  to 
have  the  principal  Bulgarian  agi- 
tators imprisoned.  In  the  mean- 
time the  unionistic  movement  failed 


completely,  chiefly  through  the  blun- 
ders of  the  Pope,  who,  on  April  8, 
1 86 1,  consecrated  Iguman  Sokolski, 
a  former  robber,  Archbishop  of 
Bulgaria,  and  allowed  the  Polish 
Jesuits  to  insist  on  a  change  in  the 
creed  and  liturgy  in  those  Churches 
which  were  in  union  with  Borne. 
Instead  of  winning  four  million 
souls,  as  it  was  hoped,  only  a  few 
hundred  Bulgarians  entered  the 
Romish  Church.  Sokolski  disap- 
peared, the  Lazarists  were  almost 
without  any  community,  and  only 
some  American  Methodists  obtained 
a  few  converts  at  this  time.  But 
the  bold  attempt  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  gain  the  protectorate  over  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  Bonmania  and 
Servia,  aroused  suspicion  in  London 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  both  Eng- 
land and  Russia  supported  the 
Bulgarian  demands  at  the  Golden 
Horn. 

For  a  moment  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  ecclesiastical  dispute 
was  diverted  to  the  disturbances  in 
Servia  in  1862.  Shortly  before, 
12,000  Tartars  from  the  Crimea 
had  emigrated  to  Bulgaria,  and  the 
peasants  had  been  forced  to  part 
with  their  best  houses  and  fields  to 
the  strangers,  so  that  great  excite- 
ment reigned  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. A  number  of  peasants  fled 
to  Widdin  and  Roumania;  10,000 
emigrated  to  the  Crimea,  where  the 
former  possessions  of  the  Tartars 
were  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  the 
next  year  they  returned  again  to 
their  own  country,  for  they  fonnd 
the  Russian  yoke  far  harder  than 
the  Turkish,  and  the  taxes  much 
higher.  Since  this  experience  the 
Bulgarian  emigrations  have  ceased. 
In  spite  of  the  prevailing  ferment 
in  1862,  the  Bulgarians  were  not 
moved  to  rebellion  by  the  Servian 
agents  ;  only  the  hajdufa  of  the 
Balkan,  commanded  by  Panajat 
Hitov,  occupied  the  Pass  of  Shipk** 
but  fled  on  all  sides  at  the  first  dis- 
charge fired  by  the  approaching 
regular  troops.  Panajat,  with  twelve 
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hajduks,  then  found  his  way  to 
Servia  over  the  ridges  of  the  Bal- 
kan, covered  with  snow  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  dreadful 
journey  lasted  fifty-four  days,  and 
the  captain,  in  his  interesting  me- 
moirs, the  Anabasis  of  a  modern 
Xenophon,  has  desoribed  it  at 
length. 

As  soon  as  peace  with  Servia 
was  secured,  the  Porte  renewed  its 
efforts  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  Greek  Catholic  na- 
tions ;  but  the  Greeks  rejected  all 
Bulgarian  proposals  in  the  most 
offensive  manner,  and  the  bishops 
redoubled  their  excesses  and  ex- 
tortions. In  the  end  they  were 
driven  out  of  Pirot,  Rustschuk, 
and  Widdiu,  but  at  Truovo  the 
metropolitan  Gregorins,  a  man  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  brutal  de- 
pravity, opposed  the  people  with 
arms  ;  and  in  Prilep,  Veles,  and 
Nevrokap  the  Bulgarians  paid  con- 
siderable sums  to  the  Bumuni  to 
relieve  them  of  the  Greek  priests, 
who  till  then  had  performed  the 
service  in  their  churches.  The 
Phanariots,  on  the  other  hand, 
fought  against  the  Bulgarians  by 
false  denunciations,  the  dagger,  and 
poison ;  the  last  put  an  end  to  se- 
veral distinguished  men  of  their 
nation — among  others  the  brothers 
Miladinov,  who  made  a  collection 
of  Bulgarian  national  songs. 

In  1864  the  unfortunate  peasants 
were  subjected  to  fresh  sufferings. 
The  Porte  having  been  persuaded 
by  Polish  emigrants  to  invite  the 
Circassians  into  Turkey,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them  obeyed  the  invitation, 
and  were  settled  partly  in  Asia 
Minor,  partly  in  Bulgaria,  especially 
on  the  Servian  frontier.  Most  of 
those  destined  for  the  last-named 
district  died  on  the  way,  but  the 
remainder  became  a  fearful  scourge 
to  the  country.  The  peasants  were 
again  forced  to  build  houses  for  the 
emigrants,  and  to  give  them  their 
best  fields,  without  any  compensa- 
tion;   and   the    Circassians,    who 


during  their  struggle  with  Russia 
were  invested  with  such  a  romantic 
glamour,  proved  to  be  vile  common 
robbers.  Fortunately  for  the  Bul- 
garians, about  this  time  the  little 
pashaliks  were  incorporated  into 
larger  districts  of  administration, 
and  Midhat  Pasha  was  appointed 
Vali  (governor-general)  of  the 
Danubian  villages.  During  the  four 
years  of  his  administration  this 
highly  educated  and  indefatigable 
statesman  introduced  the  most  bene- 
ficial reforms ;  highways,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  bridges,  banks,  official 
buildings,  and  hotels  were  called 
into  existence;  the  streets  of  the 
towns  were  paved  and  lighted,  and 
Danubian  Bulgaria  became  a  part 
of  Europe.  Their  economic  posi- 
tion improved  visibly,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Bulgarians  increased 
so  greatly  that  the  Greeks  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  a  compro- 
mise. They  offered  in  1866  to  con- 
stitute the  Trans-Balkan  (northern) 
exarchate  into  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical district,  but  the  Bulga- 
rians would  not  abandon  their 
countrymen  in  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  rejected  the  proposal. 
The  disorders  in  Crete,  the  dis- 
turbances in  Boumania,  and  the 
war  in  Germany,  again  kindled  the 
hopes  of  the  rayahs;  the  'Bulga- 
rian Committee '  in  Bucharest  col- 
lected a  Bulgarian  legion,  which, 
however,  was  soon  obliged  to  dis- 
perse on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Carol. 
The  next  year  two  little  bands, 
under  the  command  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hajduk  Panajot,  and 
Philip  Totjov,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  present  insurrection,  crossed 
the  Danube,  but  were  defeated  before 
they  reached  the  Balkan,  and  fled 
to  Servia.  The  following  winter 
(1868)  Prince  Michael  of  Servia 
was  preparing  for  war  against  the 
Porte,  and  formed  a  Bulgarian 
legion,  which,  however,  consisted 
principally  of  Montenegrins  and 
Herzegovinians.  After  the  murder 
of  the  Prince  on  May  29,  1869,  the 
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legion  dispersed ;  150  men,  how- 
ever, again  assembled  in  Bucharest, 
and,  led  by  Hadchi  Dimitar  and  Ste- 
phan  Earadja,  crossed  the  Danube 
near  Svishtov,  but  were  surprised 
in  the  woody  ravines  by  Grahovo 
and  every  one  of  them  killed.  From 
that  time  down  to  May  of  this  year 
complete  tranquillity  had  reigned 
in  Bulgaria. 

The  loyalty  shown  by  the  Bul- 
garians on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
obstinate  insurrection  in  Crete,  with 
the  assistance  given  to  it  by  all  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other,  made  the  Divan 
at  last  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rule  of  the  Greeks  over 
the  Bulgarians.  Fuad  Pasha  advised 
it  in  his  testament,  and  Ali  Pasha 
laid  two  proposals  for  a  compromise 
before  the  Patriarch,  which  were 
rejected  as  *  anti-canonical,  anti- 
dogmatic,  and  anti-evangelical.' 
The  Patriarch  wanted  to  convoke  a 
council;  the  Churches  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Cypres,  and  Greece, 
upheld  him  in  this  desire,  but  the 
Bulgarian  bishops  protested  against 
it,  the  metropolitan  of  Belgrade 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  gave 
only  an  evasive  answer.  Ali  Pasha 
caused  three  new  proposals  to  be 
drawn  up,  but  they  were  also  re- 
jected by  the  Patriarch  Gregorius. 
On  the  evening  of  February  28, 
1870,  the  Grand  Vizier  sent  for 
the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  and  read 
them  a  firman  of  the  Sultan,  dated 
Silhidohe  8,  1286  (February  27, 
1870),  commanding  the  erection  of 
a  Bulgarian  exarchate  to  embrace 
exarchates  of  Bustschuk,  Silistria, 
Shoumla,  Truovo,  Sophia,  Lovecb, 
Vraca,  Widdin,  Nissa,  Pirot,  Sa- 
mokov,  Kostendil,  and  Veles ;  the 
eparchy  of  Sliven,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Varna,  Anchialos,  Mesem- 
bria,  and  the  Greek  villages  on  the 
coast ;  the  eparchy  of  Sozopoli,  ex- 
cept the  district  on  the  coast ;  and 
the  eparchy  of  Philippopoli,  con- 
sisting of  that  town,   Stanimaka, 


and  nine  villages.  The  remaining 
eparchies  were  likewise  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Bulgarian  Church 
if  two-thirds  of  the  Christians  living 
in  them  desired  the  nnion.  The 
execution  of  this  reform  quickly 
followed;  on  February  16,  1872, 
the  first  Bulgarian  exarch,  Anthim, 
was  appointed,  and  his  journey 
from  Widdin  to  Constantinople  re- 
sembled a  triumphant  procession. 
In  the  capital  the  Grand  Vizier 
gave  him  the  berat,  or  ratification 
of  his  election  by  the  Sultan,  and 
he  was  received  by  the  monarch 
and  presented  with  two  orders. 
Numerous  deputations  and  addresses 
were  sent  by  the  Bulgarians  to 
Constantinople,  but  the  Greeks  were 
only  still  more  infuriated  at  this 
fresh  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and 
on  September  17,  1872,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  laid  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria,  priests  and  laity > 
under  the  ban. 

The  bold  act  of  Ali  Pasha  has  had 
important  political  consequences. 
The  Greeks  conceived  a  bitter  hatred 
against  the  Sclaves,  especially  the 
Russians,  and  have  not  yet  become 
reconciled  to  the  latter ;  General 
Ignatieff,  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  has  been  endea- 
vouring, since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  Churches,  bat 
without  success  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  Bulgarians 
have  not  forgotten  how  much  they 
owe  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
For  seven  years  the  so-called  c  Bul- 
garian Committee'  in  Bucharest,  that 
is  formed  of  some  emigrants  and 
merchants  from  Bulgaria — Rou- 
manians, Servians,  and  Russians — 
assisted  by  the  Moscow  Pansclavic 
committee,  has  been  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
Bulgaria.  Last  year  a  number  of 
Russian  agents  travelled  through 
the  country,  but  everywhere  the 
people  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
persuasions  and  promises.  Even 
revolutionary    emigrants     do     not 
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desire  an  entire  separation  from 
Turkey;  a  proclamation  published 
last  May  by  the  c  Secret  Bulgarian 
Central  Committee  '  only  demanded 
that  the  Saltan  should  assume  the 
title  of  (  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,' 
and  grant  the  country  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy.  That  is 
certainly  an  impossible  demand,  as 
the  90,000  square  miles  which  the 
Bulgarians  lay  claim  to  as  their 
territory  is  inhabited  by  many 
other  races.  The  autonomy  would 
only  lead  to  a  civil  war  and  a  mas- 
sacre on  all  sides.  In  May  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  Balkan 
and  the  Sredna  Gora,  but  all 
authentic  information  is  wanting  as 
to  its  causes  and  extent.  Only  so 
much  appears  certain,  that  the 
population  remained  passive,  and 
only  hojduk  bands,  and  others  who 
make  of  revolutions  a  profession, 
took  part  in  the  encounters. 

The  land  inhabited  by  the  Bul- 
garians is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Danube,  from  Widdin  to  where 
it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
west  the  limits  of  the  language 
overstep  the  Servian  frontiers,  and 
in  the  Principality  are  several  Bul- 
garian districts  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants  is  unknown ;  the  boun- 
dary line  then  follows  the  course  of 
the  Morava  to  the  Kara  Dagh,  runs 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Shar  moun- 
tains to  the  lakes  of  Ochrida  and 
Prespa,  and,  in  many  windings,  to 
the  chain  of  the  Despoto  Dagh  and 
Salonica.  The  frontier  afterwards 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Despoto  Dagh,  over  Kyrkilissa  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Besides  this  terri- 
tory there  are  a  number  of  Bulgarian 
villages,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople.  Their 
peculiar  country  is  inhabited  by 
twelve  other  races :  Greeks,  mostly 
in  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  Bumuni 
(Romanised  Thracians),  200,000  in 
number,  in  the  Pindus,  added  to 
which  numbers  of  Rumunian  shep- 
herds spend  the  summer  in  the 
Balkan  and    the  winter    on    the 


JEgezn  Sea;  Arnauts,  Turks, 
Tartars  (  5  0,000  ) ,  Circassians 
(150,000),  gipsies,  Armenians  and 
Spanish  Jews  in  most  of  the  towns, 
Servians  on  the  river  Timok  and  at 
Nissa,  Russians  (Lippowani,  or  Old 
Believers),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  Germans  (600)  at 
Tulcha.  The  number  of  Bulgarians 
is  reckoned  variously  at  from  two 
to  seven  millions;  four  to  five 
millions  is  probably  the  more  correct 
number.  This,  of  course,  comprises 
the  100,000  Bulgarians  in  Russian 
Bessarabia,  50,000  in  Roumanian 
Bessarabia,  100,000  in  other  parts 
of  Roumania,  26,000  in  Austria, 
and  an  unknown  number  in  Servia. 
About  6co,ooo  Bulgarians  are  Ma- 
homedans,  called  Pomaci,  i.e.  assist- 
ants, but  few  of  them  understand 
Turkish;  34,000  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  8,000  Pauliciani. 

The  Bulgarians  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  Sclaves  by  their  love 
of  work  and  of  peace.  As  they  not 
only  follow  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  have  also  manufactories,  there 
is  a  degree  of  comparative  wealth 
among  them ;  and  as  those  who  have 
something  to  lose  show  little  liking 
for  revolutions,  they  are  wrongly 
esteemed  cowardly  by  the  Servians 
and  Russians.  In  Danubian  Bul- 
garia and  Thrace  whole  towns  are  in- 
habited by  artisans — cloth  makers, 
manufacturers  of  otto  of  roses, 
tanners,  smiths,  architects,  &o. 
As  gardeners  the  Bulgarians  are 
famous  throughout  the  East,  and  as 
excellent  field  labourers  many  thou- 
sands emigrate  yearly  in  summer  to 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  even  to 
Constantinople.  The  merchants 
are  many  of  them  rich,  bnt  have 
not  much  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
speculation ;  they  live  principally 
in  Svishtov,  Philippopoli,  Veles  and 
Constantinople,  Bucharest,  Odessa, 
Moscow,  Pesth,  and  Vienna.  The 
proprietors  of  the  khans  or  inns 
throughout  the  peninsula  are  most 
of  them  Bulgarians.  This  nation 
has  a  great  talent  for  forming  asso- 
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ciations,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  Turks  in  their  liveliness  and 
quick  understanding.  They  are 
also  distinguished  for  their  tem- 
perance and  strict  morality;  the 
marriages  are  in  general  happy,  and 
blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny ; 
infidelity  and  divorces  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  The  Bui- 
garians  living  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan  are  distinguished  from  those 
in  the  north  by  the  Greek  accent  of 
their  language ;  and  with  them  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  custom  common  in 
the  Balkan  districts,  and  recalling 
their  Tartaric  origin,  of  living  in 
common  with  their  horses,  and  of 
shaving  their  heads,  all  except  a 
long  tuft  of  hair. 

Agriculture,  except  in  some  few 
districts,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the 
model  farms  established  by  Midhat 
Pasha  exercising  but  little  influence ; 
the  manuring  of  the  ground  is  still 
unpractised,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  fertile  land  serves  as  pasture. 
The  wheat  and  maize  are  excellent, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities ; 
and  probably  the  Thracian  plain  has 
not  its  equal  in  the  world  for  fer- 
tility. The  cultivation  of  the  grape 
finds  an  obstacle  in  the  dislike  of 
the  Turk  to  all  alcoholic  drinks ;  the 
wine  now  made  is  very  harsh,  but 
might,  by  proper  treatment,  be 
made  fit  to  export.  The  immense 
riches  of  the  woods,  and  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  Balkan,  have 
hitherto  remained  untouched,  but 
may  later  render  the  country  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  breeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  and,  above  all,  sheep. 
Trade  progresses  slowly,  but  the 
importation  of  British  goods  is 
considerable;  at  the  fair  of  Eski- 
Dschumaj  alone,  English  cotton  and 


woollen  goods  are  sold  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  million  piasters.  The 
imports  might  be  still  greater  if  the 
English  exporters  would  study  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  Bulgarians  to  a 
greater  extent.  They  almost  exclu- 
sively buy  light  and  cheap  materials, 
as  the  great  mass  of  consumers  is  only 
moderately  well  off,  the  number  of 
rich  people  extremely  small. 

The  intellectual  progress  of  the 
people  since  they  have  been  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Phanariots  is 
surprising;  the  schools  have  been 
improved  and  increased,  and  a 
marked  feature  is  the  large  number 
of  girls'  schools.  The  Turkish 
authorities  do  not  put  the  smallest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  develop- 
ment. In  most  of  the  towns 
women's  associations  and  reading 
societies  exist.  The  Bulgarian 
literature  shows  at  present  about 
800  books,  most  of  them  transla- 
tions, though  there  is  some  good 
original  work  to  be  found,  and  four- 
teen newspapers,  four  of  which 
appear  in  Constantinople  (one,  the 
Istoch  no  Vr&nie,  being  edited  by  an 
Englishman).  In  Rustschuk,  Ad- 
rianople,  and  Salonica  the  Turkish 
Government  publishes  an  official 
paper  in  the  Bulgarian  language. 

The  development  of  the  Bulga- 
rian nation  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  a  most  dangerous  crisis  is  imme- 
diately before  it.  Unprincipled 
agitators  may  succeed  in  diverting 
the  people  from  peaceful  labour,  to 
endeavour  to  establish  an  empire; 
and  by  the  oppression  of  other 
nationalities,  and  repeated  revolu- 
tions, they  may  possibly  be  made 
ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
Russian  boa  constrictor.  But  if 
they  escape  this  peril  they  are  cer- 
tain of  a  prosperous  future. 

Vismka. 
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THE    BINGS    OF    SATUBN. 

(RECENT  DISCOVERIES.) 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 


THE  rings  of  Saturn,  always  among 
the  most  interesting  objects  of 
astronomical  research,  have  recently 
been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  un- 
der high  telescopic  powers  by  Mr. 
Trouvelot,  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, Cambridge,  U.S.  The  results 
which  he  has  obtained  afford  very 
significant  evidence  respecting  these 
strange  appendages,  and  even  throw 
some  degree  of  light  on  the  subject 
of  cosmical  evolution.  The  present 
time,  when  Saturn  is  the  ruling 
planet  of  the  night,  seems  favourable 
for  giving  a  brief  account  of  recent 
speculations  respecting  the  Satur- 
nian  ring-system,  especially  as  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Trouvelotappear 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  rings,  if  indeed  any 
doubt  could  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained after  the  investigations  made 
by  European  and  American  astrono- 
mers when  the  dark  inner  ring  had 
but  recently  been  discovered. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  of  observa- 
tion from  the  time  when  the  rings 
were  first  discovered. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that 
the  failure  of  Galileo  to  ascertain 
the  real  shape  of  these  appendages 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  afford 
striking  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  careful  reasoning  upon  all  obser- 
vations whose  actual  significance 
is  not  at  once  apparent.  If  Galileo 
had  been  thus  careful  to  analyse  his 
observations  of  Saturn,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  ascertain  their 
real  meaning.  He  had  seen  the 
planet  apparently  attended  by  two 
large  satellites,  one  on  either  side, 
'as  though  supporting  the  aged 
Saturn  upon  his  slow  course  around 
the  sun.'     Night  after  night  he  had 


seen  these  attendants,  always  simi- 
larly placed,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  planet,  and  at  equal  distances 
from  it.  Then  in  1612  he  had 
again  examined  the  planet,  and  lo, 
the  attendants  had  vanished,  cas 
though  Saturn  had  been  at  his  old 
tricks,  and  had  devoured  his  chil- 
dren. '  But  after  a  while  the  attend- 
ant orbs  had  reappeared  in  their 
former  positions,  had  seemed  slowly 
to  grow  larger,  until  at  length  they 
had  presented  the  appearance  of 
two  pairs  of  mighty  arms  encom- 
passing the  planet.  If  Galileo  had 
reasoned  upon  these  changes  of 
appearance,  he  could  not  have 
failed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  inter- 
pret their  true  meaning.  The 
three  forms  under  which  the  rings 
had  been  Been  by  him  sufficed  to 
indicate  the  true  shape  of  the  ap- 
pendage. Because  Saturn  was  seen 
with  two  attendants  of  apparently 
equal  size  and  always  equidistant 
from  him,  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  be  some  appendage  surround- 
ing him,  and  extending  to  that  dis- 
tance from  his  globe.  Because  this 
appendage  disappeared,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  it  must  be  thin  and  flat. 
Because  it  appeared  at  another  time 
with  a  dark  space  between  the 
arms  and  the  planet,  it  was  certain 
that  the  appendage  is  separated  by 
a  wide  gap  from  the  body  of  the 
planet.  So  that  Galileo  might 
have  concluded — not  doubtfully, 
bnt  with  assured  confidence — that 
the  appendage  is  a  thin  flat  ring 
nowhere  attached  to  the  planet,  or, 
as  Huyghens  said  some  forty  years 
later,  Saturn  *  annulo  cingitur  tenui, 
piano,  nusquam  coTuerente. '  Whether 
such  reasoning  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  contemporaries  of 
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Galileo  may  be  doubtful.  The 
generality  of  men  are  sot  content 
with  reasoning  which  is  logically 
sound,  but  require  evidence  which 
they  can  easily  understand.  Very 
likely  Huyghens'  proof  from  direct 
observation,  though  in  reality  not 
a  whit  more  complete  and  far 
rougher,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  first  true  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Saturn's  ring,  just  as 
Sir  W.  Herschel's  observation  of 
one  star  actually  moving  round 
another  was  regarded  as  the  first 
true  proof  of  the  physical  associa- 
tion of  certain  stars,  a  fact  which 
Michell  had  proved  as  completely 
and  far  more  neatly  half  a  century 
earlier,  by  a  method,  however,  which 
was  *  caviare  to  the  general.' 

However,  as  matters  chanced,  the 
scientific  world  was  not  called  upon 
to  decide  between  the  merits  of  a 
discovery  made  by  direct  observa- 
tion and  one  effected  by  means  of 
abstract  reasoning.  It  was  not  until 
Saturn  had  been  examined  with 
much  higher  telescopic  power  than 
Galileo  could  employ,  that  the  ap- 
pendage which  had  so  perplexed 
the  Florentine  astronomer  was  seen 
to  be  a  thin  fiat  ring,  nowhere 
touching  the  planet,  and  consider- 
ably inclined  to  the  plane  in  which 
Saturn  travels.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  the  discovery  was  regarded 
as  a  most  interesting  one.  Astro- 
nomers had  heretofore  had  to  deal 
with  solid  masses,  either  known  to 
be  spheroidal,  like  the  earth,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Venus, 
or  presumed  to  be  so,  like  the  stars. 
The  comets  might  be  judged  to  be 
vaporous  masses  of  various  forms ; 
but  even  these  were  supposed  to 
surround  or  to  attend  upon  globe- 
shaped  nuclear  masses.  Here,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Saturn's  ring, 
was  a  quoit-shaped  body  travelling 
around  the  sun  in  continual  attend- 
ance upon  Saturn,  whose  motions, 
no  matter  how  they  varied  in  velo- 
city or  direction,  were  so  closely 
followed  by  this  strange  attendant 


that  the  planet   remained    always 
centrally  poised  within    the    span 
of  the  ring-girdle.     To  appreciate 
the  interest  with  which  this  strange 
phenomenon  was  regarded,  we  must 
remember  that  as  yet   the  law  of 
gravity  had  not  been   recognised. 
Huyghens  discovered  the  ring  (or 
rather    perceived    its    nature)    in 
1659,  but  it  was  not  till   1666  that 
Newton  first  entertained  the  idea 
that  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit 
about  the  earth  by  the   attractive 
energy  which  causes  unsupported 
bodies  to  fall  earthwards ;   and  he 
was  unable  to  demonstrate  the  law 
of  gravity  before  1684.     Now,  in  » 
general  sense,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand in  these  days  how    a   ring 
around  a  planet  continues  to  travel 
along  with  the  planet  despite  all 
changes  of  velocity  or  direction  of 
motion.     For   the  law  of   gravity 
teaches  that  the  same  causes  which 
tend  to  change  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  planet's  motion  tend 
in  precisely  the  same  degree    to 
change  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  ring's  motion.     But  when 
Huyghens  made  his   discovery  it 
must  have  appeared  a  most  mys- 
terious  circumstance    that  a  ring 
and   planet  should    be    thus   con- 
stantly   associated  —  that    during 
thousands  of  years  no  collision  should 
have    occurred  whereby   the   rela- 
tively delicate  structure  of  the  ring 
had  boen  destroyed. 

Only  six  years  later  a  discovery 
was  made  by  two  English  observers, 
William  and  Thomas  Ball,  which 
enhanced  the  .mystery.  Observing 
the  northern  face  of  the  ring,  which 
was  at  that  time  turned  earthwards, 
they  perceived  a  black  stripe  of  con- 
siderable breadth  dividing  the  ring 
into  two  concentric  portions.  The 
discovery  did  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  it  deserved,  insomuch 
that  when  Cassini,  ten  years  later, 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  cor- 
responding dark  division  on  the 
southern  surface,  none  recalled  the 
observation  made  by  the  brothers 
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Ball.  Cassini  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  ring  is  really  divided  into 
two,  not  merely  marked  by  a  dark 
stripe  on  its  southern  face.  This 
conclusion  would,  of  course,  have 
been  an  assured  one,  had  the  pre- 
vious observation  of  a  dark  division 
on  the  northern  face  been  remem- 
bered. With  the  knowledge  which 
we  now  possess,  indeed,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  seeming  stripe  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  must 
be  a  real  division  there  between 
the  rings;  for  we  know  that  no 
mere  darkness  of  the  ring's  sub- 
stance could  account  for  the  appa- 
rent darkness  of  the  stripe.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  if  the  moon's  whole 
surface  could  be  covered  with  black 
velvet  she  would  yet  appear  white 
when  seen  on  the  dark  background 
of  the  sky.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  circular  strip  of  black 
velvet  2,000  miles  wide,  placed 
where  we  see  the  dark  division 
between  the  rings,  would  appear 
nearly  so  dark  as  that  division. 
As  we  could  only  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  some  substance  resembling 
our  darker  rocks  occupying  this 
position  (for  we  know  of  nothing 
to  justify  the  supposition  that  a 
substance  as  dark  as  lampblack  or 
black  velvet  could  be  there),  we 
are  manifestly  precluded  from  sup- 
posing that  the  dark  space  is  other 
than  a  division  between  two  dis- 
tinct rings. 

*  Yet  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  examin- 
ing the  rings  'of  Saturn  with  his 
powerful  telescopes,  for  a  long  time 
favoured  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
real  division.  He  called  it  the 
*  broad  black  mark,'  and  argued 
that  it  can  neither  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  zone  of  hills  upon  the 
ring,  nor  of  a  vast  cavernous 
groove,  for  in  either  case  it  would 
present  changes  of  appearance  (ac- 
cording to  the  ring's  changes  of 
position)  such  as  he  was  unable  to 
detect.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1790,  eleven  years  after  his  obser- 


vations had  commenced,  that,  per- 
ceiving a  corresponding  broad  black 
mark  upon  the  rmg's  southern 
face,  Herschel  expressed  a  *  sus- 
picion '  that  the  ring  is  divided  into 
two  concentric  portions  by  a  cir- 
cular gap  nearly  2,000  miles  in 
width.  He  expressed  at  the  same 
time,  very  strongly,  his  belief  that 
this  division  was  the  only  one  in 
Saturn's  ring-system. 

A  special  interest  attached  at 
that  time  to  the  question  whether 
the  ring  is  divided  or  not,  for  La- 
place had  then  recently  published 
the  results  of  his  mathematical  in- 
quiry into  the  movements  of  such  a 
ring  as  Saturn's,  and,  having  proved 
that  a  single  solid  ring  of  such 
enormous  width  could  not  continue 
to  move  around  the  planet,  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Saturn's 
ring  consists  in  reality  of  many 
concentric  rings,  each  turning,  with 
its  own  proper  rotation  rate,  around 
the  central  planet.  It  is  singular 
that  Herschel,  who,  though  not 
versed  in  the  methods  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  had  considerable  na- 
tive power  as  a  mathematician,  was 
unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  La- 
place's reasoning.  Indeed,  this  is  one 
of  those  cases  where  clearness  of  per- 
ception rather  than  profundity  of 
mathematical  insight  was  required. 
Laplace's  equations  of  motion  did 
not  express  all  the  relations  in- 
volved, nor  was  it  possible  to  judge 
from  the  results  he  deduced  how 
far  the  stability  of  the  Saturnian 
rings  depended  on  the  real  structure 
of  these  appendages.  One  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  mechanical 
matters,  and  sufficiently  versed  in 
mathematics  to  understand  how  to 
estimate  generally  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  ring- system,  could  have 
perceived  as  readily  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  as  the  most 
profound  mathematician.  One  may 
compare  the  case  to  the  problem  of 
determining  whether  the  action  of 
the  moon  in  causing  the  tidal  wave 
modifies  in  any  manner  the  earth's 
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motion  of  rotation.  We  know  that 
as  a  mathematical  question  this  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  Astronomer 
Royal,  for  example,  not  long  ago 
dealt  with  it  analytically,  and  de- 
duced the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  effect  on  the  earth's  rotation, 
presently,  however,  discovering  by 
a  lucky  chance  a  term  in  the  result 
which  indicates  an  effect  of  that 
kind.  But  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
in  its  mechanical  aspect,  we  per- 
eeive  at  once,  without  any  profound 
mathematical  research,  that  the  re- 
tardation so  hard  to  detect  mathe- 
matically must  necessarily  take 
place.  As  Sir  E.  Beckett  says  in 
his  masterly  work,  Astronomy  with- 
out Mathematics,  '  the  conclusion  is 
as  evident  without  mathematics  as 
with  them,  when  once  it  has  been 
suggested/  So  when  we  oonsider 
the  case  of  a  wide  flat  ring  sur- 
rounding a  mighty  planet  like 
Saturn,  we  perceive  that  nothing 
could  possibly  save  such  a  ring 
from  destruction  if  it  were  really 
one  solid  structure. 

To  recognise  this  the  more  clearly, 
let  us  first  notice  the  dimensions  of 
the  planet  and  rings. 

We  have  in  Saturn  a  globe  about 
70,000  miles  in  mean  diameter,  an 
equatorial  diameter  being  about 
73,000  miles,  the  polar  diameter 
about  66,000  miles.  The  attractive 
force  of  this  mighty  mass  upon 
bodies  placed  on  its  surface  is  equal 
to  about  one-fifth  more  than  ter- 
restrial gravity  if  the  body  is  near 
the  pole  of  Saturn,  and  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  terrestrial 
gravity  if  the  body  is  at  the  planet's 
equator.  Its  action  on  the  matter 
of  the  ring  is,  of  course,  very  much 
less,  because  of  the  increased  dis- 
tance, but  still  a  force  is  exerted  on 
every  part  of  the  ring  which  is  com- 
parable with  the  familiar  force  of 
terrestrial  gravity.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  outer  ring  lies  about  83,500 
miles  from  the  planet's  centre,  the 
inner  edge  of  the  inner  ring  (I 
speak  throughout  of  the  ring-system 


as  known  to  Sir  W.  Herschel  and 
Laplace)  about  54,500  miles  fnoc 
the  centre,  the  breadth  of  the  sys- 
tem of  bright  rings  being'   abox 
29,000  miles ;  between  the  planets 
equator  and  the  inner  edge   of  the 
innermost  bright  ring  there  inter- 
venes a  space  of  about  20,000  miles. 
Boughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  attraction  of  the  planet  01 
the  substance  of  the  ring's  inner 
edge  is  less  than  gravity  at  Saturn's 
equator  (or,  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  thing,  is  less  than  terres- 
trial gravity)  in  about  the  propor- 
tion   of  9  to   20;    or,    still   more 
roughly,  the  inner  edge  of  Saturn  s 
inner  bright  ring  is  drawn  inward* 
by  about  half  the  force  of  gravitr 
at  the  earth's  surface.     The  outer 
edge  is  drawn  towards  Saturn  by  a 
force  less  than  terrestrial  gravity 
in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  16 
— say  roughly  that  the  force  tkos 
exerted  by  Saturn  on  the  matter  of 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ring-system  is 
equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
force    of   gravity    at    the    earth's 
surface. 

It  is  clear,  first,  that  if  the  ring- 
system  did  not  rotate,  the  forces 
thus  acting  on  the  material  of  the 
rings  would  immediately  break 
them  into  fragments,  and,  dragging 
these  down  to  the  planet's  equator, 
would  leave  them  scattered  in  heaps 
upon  that  portion  of  Saturn's  sur- 
face. The  ring  would  in  fact  be  is 
that  case  like  a  mighty  arch,  each 
portion  of  which  would  be  drawn 
towards  Saturn's  centre  by  its  own 
weight.  This  weight  wonld  be 
enormous  if  Bessel's  estimate  of 
the  mass  of  the  ring-system  be  cor- 
rect. He  made  the  mass  of  the 
ring  rather  greater  than  the  mass 
of  the  earth — an  estimate  which  1 
believe  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Probably  the  rings  do 
not  amount  in  mass  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  earth's  mass. 
But  even  that  is  enormous,  and 
subjected  as  is  the  material  of  the 
rings  to  forces  varying  from  one- 
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half  to  a  fifth  of  terrestrial  gravity, 
the  strains  and  pressures  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  system  would 
exceed  thousands  of  times  those 
which  even  the  strongest  material 
built  up  into  their  shape  could 
resist.  The  system  would  no  more 
be  able  to  resist  such  strains  and 
pressures  than  an  arch  of  iron 
spanning  the  Atlantic  would  be 
able  to  sustain  its  own  weight 
against  the  earth's  attraction. 

It  would  be  necessary  then  that 
the  ring-system  should  rotate  around 
the  planet.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  proper  rate  of  rotation  for  the 
•outer  portion  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  rate  suited  for  the 
inner  portion.  In  order  that  the 
inner  portion  should  travel  around 
Saturn  entirely  relieved  of  its 
weight,  it  should  complete  a  revolu- 
tion in  about  seven  hours  twenty- 
three  minutes.  The  outer  portion, 
however,  should  revolve  in  about 
thirteen  hours  fifty-eight  minutes, 
or  nearly  fourteen  hours.  Thus 
the  inner  part  should  rotate  in 
little  more  than  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  outer  part.  The 
result  would  necessarily  be  that  the 
ring-system  would  be  affected  by 
tremendous  strains,  which  it  would 
be  quite  unable  to  resist.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  great  division  would 
manifestly  go  far  to  diminish  the 
strains.  It  is  easily  shown  that 
the  rate  of  turning  where  the  di- 
vision is,  would  be  once  in  about 
eleven  hours  and  twenty-five  mi- 
xmtes,  not  differing  greatly  from  the 
mean  between  the  rotation-periods 
for  the  outside  and  for  the  inside 
edges  of  the  system.  Even  then, 
however,  the  strains  would  be  hun- 
dreds of  times,  greater  than  the 
material  of  the  ring  could  resist. 
A  mass  comparable  in  weight  to 
our  earth  compelled  to  rotate  in 
(say)  nine  hours  when  it  ought  to 
rotate  in  eleven  or  in  seven,  would 
be  subjected  to  strains  exceeding 
many  times  the  resistances  which 
the  cohesive  power  of  its  substance 


could  afford.  That  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  inner  ring.  And 
in  like  manner  the  outer  ring,  if  it 
rotated  in  about,  twelve  hours  and 
three-quarters,  would  have  its  outer 
portions  rotating  too  fast  and  its 
inner  portions  too  slowly,  because 
their  proper  periods  would  be  four- 
teen hours  and  eleven  hours  and  a 
half  respectively.  Nothing  but  the 
division  of  the  ring  into  a  number 
of  narrow  hoops  could  possibly 
save  it  from  destruction  through 
the  internal  strains  and  pressures  to 
which  its  material  would  be  sub- 
jected. 

Even  this  complicated  arrange- 
ment, however,-  would  not  save  the 
ring-system.  If  we  suppose  a  fine 
hoop  to  turn  around  a  central  at- 
tracting body  as  the  rings  of 
Saturn  rotate  around  the  planet,  it 
may  be  shown  that  unless  the  hoop 
is  so  weighted  that  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  far  from  the  planet,  there 
will  be  no  stability  in  the  resulting 
motions ;  the  hoop  will  before  long 
be  made,  to  rotate  eccentrically,  and 
eventually  be  brought  into  destruc- 
tive collision  with  the  central 
planet. 

It  was  here  that  Laplace  left  the 
problem.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  -unsatisfactory  than  his  result, 
though  it  was  accepted  for  nearly 
half  a  century  unquestioned.  He 
had  shown  that  a  weighted  fine 
hoop  may  possibly  turn  around  a 
central  attracting  mass  without 
destructive  changes  of  position,  but 
he  had  not  proved  more  than  the 
bare  possibility  of  this,  while  no- 
thing in  the  appearance  of  Saturn's 
rings  suggests  that  any  such  ar- 
rangement exists.  Again,  manifestly 
a  multitude  of  narrow  hoops,  so  com- 
bined as  to  form  a  broad  flat  system 
of  rings,  would  be  constantly  in 
collision  inter  se.  And  then  each 
one  of  them  would  be  subjected  to 
destructive  strains.  For  though  a 
fine  uniform  hoop  set  rotating  at  a 
proper  rate  around  an  attracting 
mass  at  its  centre  would  be  freed 
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from  all  strains,  the  case  is  very 
different  with  a  hoop  so  weighted 
as  to  have  its  centre  of  gravity 
greatly  displaced.  Laplace  had 
saved  the  theoretical  stability  of 
the  motions  of  a  fine  ring  at  the 
expense  of  the  ring's  power  of 
resisting  the  strains  to  which  it 
wonld  be  exposed.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  such  a  result  (ex- 
pressed, too,  very  doubtingly  by 
the  distinguished  mathematician 
who  had  obtained  it)  should  have 
been  accepted  so  long  almost  with- 
out question.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  in  the  remotest  degree  re- 
sembling the  arrangement  imagined 
by  Laplace,  which  indeed  appears 
on  a  priori  grounds  impossible.  It 
was  not  claimed  for  it  that  it  re- 
moved the  original  difficulties  of 
the  problem,  while  it  introduced 
others  fully  as  serious.  So  strong, 
however,  is  authority  in  the  scien- 
tific world  that  none  ventured  to 
express  any  doubts  except  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  who  simply  denied  that 
the  two  rings  were  divided  into  many, 
as  Laplace's  theory  required.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  signs  of  many 
divisions  were  at  times  recognised, 
it  was  supposed  that  Laplace's 
reasoning  had  been  justified,  and, 
despite  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  arrangement  he  had  suggested, 
that  arrangement  was  ordinarily 
described  as  probably  existing. 

At  length,  however,  a  discovery 
was  made  which  caused  the  whole 
question  to  be  reopened. 

On  November  10,  1850,  W. 
Bond,  observing  the  planet  with  the 
telescope  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, perceived  within  the  inner 
bright  ring  a  feeble  illumination 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. On  the  next  night  the  faint 
light  was  better  seen.  On  the  1 5  th, 
Tuttle,  who  was  observing  with 
Bond,  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
light  within  the  inner  bright  ring 
was  due  to  a  dusky  ring  inside 
the  system  of  bright  rings.  On 
November     25,     Mr.     Dawes     in 


England  perceived  this  dusky  ring, 
and  announced  the  discovery  before 
the  news  had  reached  England  that 
Bond  had  already  seen   the  dark 
ring.     The  credit  of  the  discovery 
is  usually  shared  between  Bond  and 
Dawes,   though  the  usual   rale  in 
such  matters  would  assign  the  dis- 
covery to  Bond  alone.    It  was  found 
that  the  dark  ring  had  already  been 
seen  at  Rome  so  far  back  as  1828, 
and  again  by  Galle  at   Berlin   in 
May   183S.     The  Roman  observa- 
tions were  not  satisfactory.      Those 
by  Galle,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  have  established  the  fact   of  the 
ring's  existence ;   indeed,  in    1859 
Galle  measured  the  dark  ring'.    But 
very  little  attention  was  attracted 
to  this  interesting  discovery,   inso- 
much that  when  Bond  and  Dawes 
announced  their  observation  of  the 
dark  ring  in  1850,  the  news  was 
received  by  astronomers  with  all 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  detec- 
tion of  before  unnoted  phenomena. 
It  may  be  well  to  notice  under 
what  conditions  the  dark  ring  was 
detected  in   1850.      In  September 
1848   the  ring    had    been    turned 
edgewise  towards  the  sun,  and  as 
rather  more  than  seven  years  are 
occupied  in  the  apparent  gradual 
opemng  out  of  the  ring  from  that 
edge  view  to  its  most  open  appear- 
ance (when  the  outline  of  the  ring- 
system  is  an  ellipse  whose    lesser 
axis  is  nearly  equal  to    half   the 
greater),   it  will   be  seen   that  in 
November  1850  the  rings  were  but 
slightly  opened.     Thus  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dark  ring  within  the 
bright    system    was    made    nnder 
unfavourable      conditions.  For 

four  preceding  years — that  is,  from 
the  year  1846 — the  rings  had  been 
as  little  or  less  opened ;  and  again  for 
several  years  preceding  1846,  though 
the  rings  had  been  more  open,  the 
planet  had  been  unfavourably  placed 
for  observation  in  northern  latitudes, 
crossing  the  meridian  at  low  alti- 
tudes. Still,  in  1838  and  1839, 
when  the  rings  were  most  open, 
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although  the  planet  was  never  seen 
under  favourable  conditions,  the 
opening  of  the  rings,  then  nearly 
at  its  greatest,  made  the  recognition 
of  the  dark  ring  possible;  and 
we  have  seen  that  Galle  then  made 
the  discovery^  When  Bond  redis- 
covered the  dark  ring,  everything 
promised  that  before  long  the  ap- 
pendage would  be  visible  with 
telescopes  far  inferior  in  power  to 
the  great  Harvard  refractor.  Year 
after  year  the  planet  was  becoming 
more  favourably  placed  for  obser- 
vation, while  all  the  time  the  rings 
were  opening  out.  Accordingly  it 
need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that 
in  1853  the  dark  ring  was  seen  with 
a  telescope  less  than  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  aperture.  Even  so  early  as 
1 85 1,  Mr.  Hartnup,  observing  the 
planet  with  a  telescope  eight  inches 
and  a  half  in  aperture,  fonnd  that 
c  the  dark  ring  could  not  be  over- 
looked for  an  instant.' 

But  while  this  increase  in  the 
distinctness  of  the  dark  ring  was 
to  be  expected,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  ring  was  discovered  under 
relatively  unfavourable  conditions, 
yet  the  fact  that  Saturn  was  thus 
found  to  have  an  appendage  of  a 
remarkable  character,  perfectly  ob- 
vious even  with  moderate  telescopic 
power,  was  manifestly  most  sur- 
prising. The  planet  had  been  studied 
for  nearly  two  centuries  with  tele- 
scopes exceeding  in  power  those 
with  which  the  dark  ring  was  now 
perceived.  Some  among  these 
telescopes  were  not  only  of  great 
power,  but  employed  by  observers 
of  the  utmost  skill.  The  elder 
Herschel  had  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  studied  Saturn  with  his 
great  reflectors  eighteen  inches  in 
aperture,  and  had  at  times  turned 
on  the  planet  his  monstrous  (though 
not  mighty)  four-feet  mirror. 
Schroter  had   examined  the  dark 


space  within  the  inner  bright  ring 
for  the  special  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  ring-system  is  really 
disconnected  from  the  globe.  He 
had  used  a  mirror  nineteen  inches 
in  aperture,  and  he  had  observed 
that  the  dark  space  seen  on  either 
side  of  Saturn  inside  the  ring-sys- 
tem not  only  appeared  dark,  but 
actually  darker  than  the  surround- 
ing sky.  This  was  presumably 
(though  not  quite  certainly)  an 
effect  of  contrast  only,  the  dark 
space  being  bounded  all  round  by 
bright  surfaces.  If  real,  the  phe- 
nomenon signified  that  whereas  the 
space  outside  the  ring,  where  the 
satellites  of  the  planet  travel,  was  oc- 
cupied by  some  sort  of  cosmical  dust, 
the  space  within  the  ring- system 
was,  as  it  were,  swept  and  garnished, 
as  though  all  the  scattered  matter 
which  might  otherwise  have  occu- 
pied that  region  had  been  either 
attracted  to  the  body  of  the  planet 
or  to  the  rings.1  But  manifestly 
the  observation  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that 
there  existed  in  Schroter's  time  a 
dark  or  dusky  ring  within  the 
bright  system.  Again,  the  elder 
Strnve  made  the  most  careful 
measurement  of  the  whole  of  the 
ring-system  in  1826,  when  the 
system  was  as  well  placed  for  obser- 
vation as  in  1856  (or,  in  other  words, 
as  well  placed  as  it  can  possibly 
be)  ;  but  though  he  used  a  telescope 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  aperture, 
and  though  his  attention  was  spe- 
cially attracted  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inner  bright  ring  (which  seemed 
to  him  indistinct),  he  did  not  detect 
the  dark  ring.  Yet  we  have  seen 
that  in  1851,  under  much  less  fa- 
vourable conditions,  a  less  practised 
observer,  using  a  telescope  of  less 
aperture,  found  that  the  dark  ring 
could  not  be  overlooked  for  an 
instant.     It  is  manifest    that    all 


1  The  same  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  since  the  discovery  of  the  dark  ring,  the  space 
within  that  ring  being  observed  by  Coolidge  and  G.  Bond  at  Harvard  in  1856  to  be 
apparently  darker  than  the  surrounding  sky. 
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these  considerations  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  dark  ring  is  a 
new  formation,  or,  at  the  least,  that 
it  has  changed  notably  in  condition 
during  the  present  century. 

I  have  hitherto  only  consi- 
dered the  appearance  of  the  dusky 
ring  as  seen  on  either  side  of  the 
planet's  globe  within  the  bright 
rings.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  appendage  remains  still 
to  be  mentioned — the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  bright  body  of  the  planet 
can  be  seen  through  this  dusky  ring. 
Where  the  dark  ring  crosses  the 
planet,  it  appears  as  a  rather  dark 
belt  which  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  belt  upon  the  planet's  surface ; 
for  the  outline  of  the  planet  can  be 
seen  through  the  ring  as  through  a 
film  of  smoke  or  a  crape  veil. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
whereas  the  dark  ring  was  not  de- 
tected outside  the  planet's  body 
until  1838,  nor  generally  recognised 
by  astronomers  until  1850,  the  dark 
belt  across  the  planet,  really  caused 
by  the  dusky  ring,  was  observed 
more  than  a  century  earlier.  In 
17 1 5  the  younger  Cassini  saw  it, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  not  curved 
enough  for  a  belt  really  belonging 
to  the  planet.  Hadley  again  ob- 
served that  the  belt  attended  the 
ring  as  this  opened  out  and  closed, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dark 
belt  belonged  to  the  ring,  not  to  the 
body  of  the  planet.  And  in  many 
pictures  of  Saturn's  system  a  dark 
band  is  shown  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  inner  bright  ring  where  it 
crosses  the  body  of  the  planet.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a 
most  important  piece  of  evidence 
respecting  the  rings.  It  is  clear 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  inner 
bright  ring  has  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  (how  much  more 
we  do  not  know)  been  partially 
transparent,  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  its  inner  edge  there  has  been 
all  the  time  a  ring  of  matter ;  but 
this  ring  has  only  within  the  last 
half-century  gathered  consistency 
enough  to  be  discernible.      It  is 


manifest  that  the  existence  of  the 
dark  belt  shown  in  the  older  pic- 
tures would  have  led  directly  to 
the  detection  of  the  dark  ring',  had 
not  this  appendage  been  exceed- 
ingly faint.  Thus,  while  the  obser- 
vation of  the  dark  belt  across  the 
planet's  face  proves  the  dusky  ring 
to  have  existed  in  some  form  long 
before  it  was  perceived,  the  same 
fact  only  helps  to  render  us  certain 
that  the  dark  ring  has  changed 
notably  in  condition  during"  the 
present  century. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular 
appendage,  an  object  unique  in  the 
solar    system,    naturally   attracted 
fresh  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  stability  of  the  rings.     The  idea 
was  thrown  out  by  the  elder  Bond 
that  the  new  ring  may  be  fluid,  or 
even  that    the  whole  ring-system 
may  be  fluid,  and  the   dark   ring 
simply  thinner  than  the  rest.     It 
was  thought  possible  that  the  ring- 
system  is  of  the  nature  of  a  vast 
ocean,   whose  waves   are   steadily 
advancing  upon  the  planet's  globe. 
The  mathematical  investigation  of 
the   subject  was  also  resumed  by 
Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Har- 
vard,   and     it    was    satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  the  stability  of  a 
system    of   actual    rings    of   solid 
matter  required  so  nice  an  adjust- 
ment of  so  many  narrow  rings  as 
to  render  the  system  far  more  com- 
plex than  even  Laplace  had  supposed. 
*  A  stable  formation  can,'  he  said, '  be 
nothing  other  than  a  very  great 
number  of  separate  narrow   rigid 
rings,  each  revolving  with  its  pro- 
per relative  velocity.'     As  was  well 
remarked    by    the    late  Professor 
Nichol,    'If  this   arrangement   or 
anything  like  it  were  real,    how 
many  new  conditions  of  instability 
do  we  introduce.     Observation  tells 
us  that  the  division  between  such 
rings  must  be  extremely  narrow,  so 
that  the  slightest  disturbance   by 
external  or  internal  causes  would 
cause  one  ring  to  impinge  upon 
another ;  and  we  should  thus  have 
the  seed  of  perpetual  catastrophes.' 
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Nor  would  such  a  constitution  pro- 
tect the  system  against  dissolution. 
*  There  is  no  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  but  through  the 
final  rejection  of  the  idea  that 
Saturn's  rings  are  rigid  or  in  any 
sense  a  solid  formation.' 

The  idea  that  the  ring-system  may- 
be fluid  came  naturally  next  under 
mathematical  scrutiny.  Strangely 
enough,  the  physical  objections  to 
the  theory  of  fluidity  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked.  Before 
we  could  accept  such  a  theory,  we 
must  admit  the  existence  of  ele- 
ments differing  entirely  from  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  No 
fluid  known  to  us  could  retain  the 
form  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  under 
the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  But  the  mathematical 
examination  of  the  subject  disposed 
so  thoroughly  of  the  theory  that 
the  rings  can  consist  of  continuous 
fluid  masses,  that  we  need  not  now 
discuss  the  physical  objections  to 
the  theory. 

There  remains  only  the  theory 
that  the  Saturnian  ring-system 
consists  of  discrete  masses  analo- 
gous to  the  Btreams  of  meteors  known 
to  exist  in  great  numbers  within 
the  solar  system.  The  masses  may 
be  solid  or  fluid,  may  be  strewn  in 
relatively  vacant  space,  or  may  be 
surrounded  by  vaporous  envelopes  ; 
but  that  they  are  discrete,  each  free 
to  travel  on  its  own  course,  seemed 
as  completely  demonstrated  by 
Pierce's  calculations  as  anything 
not  actually  admitting  of  direct  ob- 
servation could  possibly  be.  The 
matter  was  placed  beyond  dispute 
by  the  independent  analysis  to 
which  Clerk  Maxwell  subjected  the 
mathematical  problem.  It  had  been 
selected  in  1855  M  *ne  subject  for 
the  Adams  Prize  Essay  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Clerk  Maxwell's  essay, 
which  obtained  the  prize,  showed 
conclusively  that  only  a  system  of 
many  small  bodies,  each  free  to 
travel  upon  its  course  under  the 
varying  attractions  to  which  it  was 


subjected  by  Saturn  itself,  and  by 
the  Saturnian  satellites,  could  pos- 
sibly continue  to  girdle  a  planet  as 
the  rings  of  Saturn  girdle  him. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  pecu- 
liarities hitherto  observed  in  the 
Saturnian  ring-system  are  expli- 
cable so  soon  as  we  regard  that  sys- 
tem as  made  up  of  multitudes  of 
small  bodies.  Varieties  of  bright- 
ness simply  indicate  various  degrees 
of  condensation  of  these  small  satel- 
lites. Thus  the  outer  ring  had  long 
been  observed  to  be  less  bright  than 
the  inner.  Of  course  it  did  not 
seem  impossible  that  the  outer  ring 
might  be  made  of  different  materials ; 
yet  there  was  something  bizarre  in 
the  supposition  that  two  rings  form- 
ing the  same  system  were  thus 
different  in  substance.  It  would 
not  have  been  at  all  noteworthy  if 
different  parts  of  the  same  ring 
differed  in  1  uminosity — in  fact  it  was 
much  more  remarkable  that  each 
zone  of  the  system  seemed  uniformly 
bright  all  round.  But  that  one  zone 
should  be  of  one  tint,  another  of  an 
entirely  different  tint,  was  a  strange 
circumstance,  so  long  as  the  only 
available  interpretation  seemed  to 
be  that  one  zone  was  made  (through- 
out) of  one  substance,  the  other  of 
another.  If  this  was  strange  when 
the  difference  between  the  inner  and 
outer  bright  rings  was  alone  con- 
sidered, how  much  stranger  did  it 
seem  when  the  multitudinous  divi- 
sions in  the  rings  were  taken  into 
account !  Why  should  the  ring- 
system,  30,000  miles  in  width,  be 
thus  divided  into  zones  of  dif- 
ferent material  ?  An  arrangement 
so  artificial  is  quite  unlike  ail  that 
is  elsewhere  seen  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  astronomer's  researches. 
But  when  the  rings  are  regarded 
as  made  up  of  multitudes  of  small 
bodies,  we  can  quite  readily  under- 
stand how  the  nearly  circular 
movements  of  all  of  these,  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  should  result  in  the 
formation  of  rings  of  aggregation 
and  rings  of  segregation,  appearing 
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at  the  earth's  distance  as  bright 
rings  and  faint  rings.  The  dark 
ring  clearly  corresponds  in  appear- 
ance with  a  ring  of  thinly  scattered 
satellites.  Indeed,  it  seems  im- 
possible otherwise  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  a  dusky  belt 
across  the  globe  of  the  planet  where 
the  dark  ring  crosses  the  disc.  If 
the  material  of  the  dark  ring  were 
some  partly  transparent  solid  or 
fluid  substance,  the  light  of  the 
planet  received  through  the  dark 
ring  added  to  the  light  reflected 
by  the  dark  ring  itself,  would  be  so 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  light  re- 
ceived from  the  rest  of  the  planet's 
disc,  that  either  no  dark  belt  would 
be  seen,  or  the  darkening  would  be 
barely  discernible.  In  some  posi- 
tions a  bright  belt  would  be  seen, 
not  a  dark  one.  But  a  ring  of 
scattered  satellites  would  cast  as  its 
shadow  a  multitude  of  black  spots, 
which  would  give  to  the  belt  in 
shadow  a  dark  grey  aspect.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  spots 
would  be  hidden  by  the  satellites 
forming  the  dark  ring,  and  in  every 
case  where  a  spot  was  wholly  or 
partially  hidden  by  a  satellite,  the 
effect  (at  our  distant  station  where 
the  separate  satellites  of  the  dark 
ring  are  not  discernible)  would 
simply  be  to  reduce  pfo  ianto  the 
darkness  of  the  grey  belt  of  shadow. 
But  certainly  more  than  half  the 
shadows  of  the  satellites  would  re- 
main in  sight;  for  the  darkness  of 
the  ring  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
showed  that  the  satellites  were  very 
sparsely  strewn.  And  these  sha- 
dows would  be  sufficient  to  give  to 
the  belt  a  dusky  hue,  such  as  it 
presented  when  first  discovered.2 

The  observations  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  Mr.  Trouvelot 
indicate  changes  in  the  ring- sys- 
tem, and  especially  in  the  dark 
ring,  which  place  every  other  theory 


save  that  to  which  we  have  thus 
been  led  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Trouvelot  has  employed  telescopes 
of  unquestionable  excellence  and 
varying  in  aperture  from  six  inches 
to  twenty-six  inches,  the  latter  aper- 
ture being  that  of  the  great  tele- 
scope of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory (the  largest  refractor  in  the 
world). 

He  has  noted  in  the  first  place 
that  the  interior  edge  of  the  outer 
bright  ring,  which  marks  the  outer 
limit    of   the    great     division,  is 
irregular,  but  whether  the  irregu- 
larity is  permanent  or  not  he  does 
not  know.     The  great  division  it- 
self is  found  not  to  be  actually  black, 
but,  as  was  long  since  noted  by 
Captain  Jacob,  of  the  Madras  Ob- 
servatory,  a  very  dark  brown,  as 
though   a  few  scattered  satellites 
travelled  along  this   relatively  va- 
cant   zone   of   the    system.     Mr. 
Trouvelot  has  further  noticed  that 
the  shadow  of  the  planet  upon  the 
rings,  and  especially  upon  ihe  outer 
ring,  changes  continually  in  shape, 
a  circumstance  which  he  attributes 
to  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  rings.      For  my   own  part,  I 
should    be    disposed   to    attribute 
these  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
planet's  shadow   (noted  by  other 
observers  also)  to  rapid  changes  in 
the  deep  cloud-laden  atmosphere  of 
the  planet.     Passing  on,  howe?erT 
to   less  doubtful  observations,  we 
find  that  the  whole  system  of  rings 
has  presented  a  cloudy  and  spotted 
aspect  during  the  last  four  years. 
Mr.   Trouvelot  specially  describes 
this  appearance  as  observed  on  the 
parts  of  the  ring  outside  the  disc, 
called  by  astronomers  the  ansa  be- 
cause   of     their    resemblance  to 
handles ;  and  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  spotted  and  clondr 
portions  are  seen  only  where  the 


*  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Webb,  in  his  interesting  little  work,  Celestial  0^? 
for  Common  Telescopes,  says  that  the  satellite  theory  of  the  rings  certainly  seems  ,n* 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  dark  ring.    It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
manifest  that  the  dark  ring  can  scarcely  b«  explained  in  any  other  way.    The  ob- 
servations recently  made  are  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory. 
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background  on  which  the  rings  are 
projected  is  black.  This  circum- 
stance clearly  suggests  that  the 
darkness  of  these  parts  is  due  to 
the  background,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  sky  is  in  reality  seen 
through  those  parts  of  the  ring- 
system,  just  as  the  darkness  of  the 
slate-coloured  interior  ring  is  at- 
tributed, on  the  satellite  theory, 
to  the  background  of  sky  visible 
through  the  scattered  flight  of 
satellites  forming  the  dark  ring. 
The  matter  composing  the  dark 
ring  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Trouvelot  to  be  gathered  in  places 
into  compact  masses,  which  prevent 
the  light  of  the  planet  from  being 
seen  through  those  portions  of  the 
dark  ring  where  the  matter  is  thus 
massed  together.  It  is  clear  that 
such  peculiarities  could  not  possibly 
present  themselves  in  the  case  of  a 
continuous  solid  or  fluid  ring- 
system,  whereas  they  would  natu- 
rally occur  in  a  ring  formed  of  mul- 
titudes of  minute  bodies  travelling 
freely  arouud  the  planet. 

The  point  next  to  be  mentioned 
is  still  more  decisive.  When  the 
dark  ring  was  carefully  examined 
with  powerful  telescopes  during  the 
ten  years  following  its  discovery 
by  Bond,  at  which  time  it  was  most 
favourably  placed  for  observation, 
it  was  observed  that  the  outline  of 
the  planet  could  be  seen  across 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  dark  ring. 
All  the  observations  agreed  in  this 
respect.  It  was,  indeed,  noticed  by 
Dawes  that  outside  the  planet's 
disc  the  dark  ring  showed  varieties 
of  tint,  its  inner  half  being  darker 
than  its  outer  portion.  Lassell,  ob- 
serving the  planet  under  most 
favourable  conditions  with  his  two- 
feet  mirror  at  Malta,  could  not  per- 
ceive these  varieties  of  tint,  which 
therefore  we  may  judge  to  have 
been  either  not  permanent  or  very 
slightly  marked.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  all  observers  agreed  that  the 
outline  of  the  planet  could  be  seen 
athwart  the  entire  width    of  the 


dark  ring.  Mr.  Trouvelot,  however, 
has  found  that  during  the  last  four 
years  the  planet  has  not  been  visible 
through  the  whole  width  of  the 
dark  ring,  but  only  through  the 
inner  half  of  the  ring's  breadth.  It 
appears,  then,  that  either  the  inner 
portion  is  getting  continually  thin- 
ner and  thinner — that  is,  the  satel- 
lites composing  it  are  becoming 
continually  more  sparsely  strewn — 
or  that  the  outer  portion  is  becom- 
ing more  compact,  doubtless  by 
receiving  stray  satellites  from  the 
interior  of  the  inner  bright  ring. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Saturn's  ring- 
system,  if  not  in  the  planet  itself, 
mighty  changes  are  still  taking 
place.  It  may  be  that  the  rings  are 
being  so  fashioned  under  the  forces 
to  which  they  are  subjected  as  to 
be  on  their  way  to  becoming 
changed  into  separate  satellites, 
inner  members  of  that  system  which 
at  present  consists  of  eight  secondary 
planets.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
end  towards  which  these  changes 
are  tending,  we  see  processes  of 
evolution  taking  place  which  may 
be  regarded  as  typifying  the  more 
extensive  and  probably  more  ener- 
getic processes  whereby  the  solar 
system  itself  reached  its  present 
condition.  I  ventured  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  preface  to  my 
treatise  upon  the  planet  Satnrn,  to 
suggest  the  possibility  *  that  in  the 
variations  perceptibly  proceeding 
in  the  Saturnian  ring-system  a  key 
may  one  day  be  found  to  the  law  of 
development  under  which  the  solar 
system  has  reached  its  present  con- 
dition.' This  suggestion  seems  to  me 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  recent 
discoveries.  The  planet  Saturn  and 
its  appendages,  always  interesting 
to  astronomers,  are  found  more 
than  ever  worthy  of  close  investiga- 
tion and  scrutiny.  We  may  here,  as 
it  were,  seize  nature  in  the  act  and 
trace  out  the  actual  progress  of  de- 
velopments which  at  present  are 
matters  rather  of  theory  than  of 
observation. 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 

III.    THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THERE  is  no  country  with  which 
England  does  business  whose 
trade  is  so  important  to  her  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  ties  of 
race,  language,  and  history  that 
bind  the  two  together  are  of  the 
most  intimate  kind,  and  the  service 
which  each  is  capable  of  rendering 
the  other  quite  invaluable,  so  that 
the  more  they  draw  together  in 
close  business  relationship  the  better 
will  it  be  for  both.  This  broad 
statement  expresses  the  general 
truth  and  the  general  opinion  as  to 
what  trade  policy  between  the  coun- 
tries ought  to  be,  but  it  is  curiously 
and  in  many  respects  contrary  to 
the  actual  condition  of  things.  As 
matters  at  present  rest,  there  is  no 
branch  of  British  trade  about  which 
more  gloomy  views  prevail  than 
surround  our  trade  with  the  States. 
Many  people  can  see  no  redeeming 
feature  in  the  situation  at  all.  The 
Americans  have  shut  out  all  English 
manufactures  by  a  ruinously  high 
tariff,  and  inside  this  artificial 
barrier  have  so  well  succeeded  in 
perfecting  indigenous  manufactur- 
ing industries  that  were  the  barrier 
now  knocked  away  no  more  room 
would  be  found  for  foreign  produce. 
The  United  States  is,  in  short,  bent 
upon  becoming  a  self-contained 
country,  capable  of  feeding  itself, 
clothing  itself,  and  of  generally  pro- 
viding for  the  multiform  wants  of  a 
high  civilisation ;  and  the  despondent 
here  at  home  say  that  their  success 
is  certain.  By  and  by  the  trade  of 
England  with  the  States  will  be 
nearly  all  one  way — we  shall  buy 
from  them,  but  they  will  not  buy 
from  us. 

This  is  truly  a  melancholy  out- 
look, but  before  accepting  it  as  an 
accurate  precognition  of  events,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  see  in  what 


degree  the  situation  really  corre- 
sponds to  it  now.  And  in  order  to 
do  this  I  should  like  the  reader  to 
follow  me  into  some  particulars  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  United 
States  and  their  trade.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  obser- 
vations made  under  this  head  must 
be  only  general,  for  the  country  is 
too  vast,  and  the  economic  pro- 
blems it  is  setting  itself  to  solve 
practically  far  too  mixed,  scattered, 
and  indefinitely  stated  as  it  were,  to 
admit  of  a  full  and  exhaustive 
resume  in  the  space  at  my  com- 
mand. A  few  broad  features  of  the 
position  are  therefore  all  that  I  can 
offer. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
extraordinary  growth  and  unique 
position  of  the  United  States.  They 
form  at  the  present  time  an  aggre- 
gate of  territories  peopled  by  about 
forty  millions  of  all  races  and 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
almost.  On  an  English  tree  a 
curiously  mixed  and  variegated 
series  of  engraftings  have  gone  on 
for  something  like  a  century,  until 
now  we  have  English,  Irish,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Norse, 
Danish,  Chinese,  and  Negro,  all 
seething  and  toiling  together  in  the 
building  up  of  one  great  nation, 
or  of  many  great  nations.  As  yet 
the  fusion  is  imperfect,  the  various 
nationalities  but  half- absorbed, 
while  the  country  itself  is  too  raw, 
too  lately  taken  possession  of,  for 
divergent  interests  to  have  asserted 
their  full  force  of  disintegration. 
Negro  slavery  abolished,  unity  is 
now  more  complete  superficially, 
but  rifts  that  may  split  the  States  in 
pieces  are  there  yet.  The  German 
has  not  yet  learned  to  fraternise 
with  the  Irishman,  the  black  is  still 
at  feud  with  the  white;  and  the 
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yellow  Chinaman  is  still  on  the  con- 
fines of  society,  ever  and  anon 
threatened  with  summary  expul- 
sion; while  North  and  South  har- 
bour the  old  hates,  and  look  for 
a  new  chance  of  coercion  or  for 
revenge.  But  over  all  these  strug- 
gling and  half-digested  fragments 
of  races  and  nationalities  the  enter- 
prising progressive  spirit  of  the 
'  Yankee,'  the  native  American  of  the 
North,  distinctly  dominates  at  pre- 
sent for  good  or  evil.  It  is  his  civilisa- 
tion which  they  must  all  conform  to, 
and  his  ambitions  which  they  must 
all  share  in  and  follow,  or  sink. 
The  new  generations  that  come 
to  the  front  will  be,  in  the  North 
at  least,  imbued  with  his  tenden- 
cies, share  the  prejudices  of  the 
'  glorious  Union,'  and  be,  above  all 
things,  citizens  of  'the  freest  na- 
tion the  world  ever  saw/  unless  the 
forces  now  unquestionably  fighting 
against  their  sway  in  the  end  shall 
prove  the  stronger.  At  present  the 
consummation  of  a  national  unity  is 
not  reached,  nor  is  it  near  at  hand. 
There  are  still  long  struggles  to 
come  before  the  dream  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  is  fulfilled,  if 
it  ever  be  fulfilled.  We  are  not, 
however,  so  much  concerned  with 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  with 
the  met  that  here  we  have  a 
mixed  multitude  from  all  the  civi- 
lisations of  the  Old  World,  or 
of  vigorous  spirits  fleeing  from  an 
Old  World  decrepitude,  scattered 
over  what  is  practically  a  vast 
crude  continent—a  new  country, 
the  natural  forces  of  which  may  be 
said  to  make  for  a  kind  of  barbarism 
and  a  primitive  order  of  society. 
The  country  of  the  United  States 
is  as  large  as  Europe,  and  all  the 
population  which,  occupies  it  might 
be  gathered  into  the  States  of 
New  England  alone  without  over- 
crowding tbem.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  therefore  the  forces  of 
nature  might  be  expected  to  prove 
too  much  for  their  sprinkling  of 
men,  and  they  have  often  proved  so 


already.  The  pioneers  of  the  West, 
whatever  their  nationality,  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  drawn  back 
into  a  position  of — if  I  might  use 
the  phrase — barbarised  civilisation ; 
become  in  many  instances  savages 
of  the  woods  and  prairies,  often 
losing  nearly  all  trace  of  their 
original  state,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  former  civilised  habits  lenfr 
aid  to  their  new  savagery.  There 
lies  before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  vast  regions  yet  to  people, 
almost  boundless  tracts  to  re- 
claim. Oregon,  the  (  gem  '  State 
of  the  Union,  is  as  yet  almost 
uninhabited,  for  example,  and 
many  States,  not  so  far  from 
the  governing  heart  of  the  country, 
are  still  not  fully  explored,  far  less 
peopled.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
discoveries  and  appliances  of  mo- 
dern science  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  central  and  western  tracts 
could  have  as  yet  been  peopled  at 
all.  Men  would  have  hugged  the 
seaboards  or  the  great  water  high- 
ways of  the  continent,  and  many 
generations  might  have  elapsed  be- 
fore any  but  outlaws  and  restless 
adventurers  could  have  been  found 
in  the  far  inland  plains.  The  rail- 
way, far  more  than  conquest  or  the 
pressure  of  emigration,  has  van- 
quished the  Indian  and  scattered 
the  European  population  over  the 
continent,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  from  Charleston  to 
Olympia.  Nearly  76,000  miles  of 
iron  roads  ramify  all  over  the  Union, 
and  along  these  lines  eastward  and 
southward  villages,  settlements, 
townships,  and  embryo  cities  are 
being  scattered,  until  what  was 
twenty  years  ago  a  waste  wilder- 
ness of  the  Indians  has  often  become 
the  centre  of  a  new  civilisation,  or 
the  capital  of  a  fresh  State.  Chicago 
is  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  and  it  has  now  over 
300,000  inhabitants.  By  means  of 
these  iron  roads,  often  endowed  with 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  tempt 
settlers    by,   the    whole    scattered 
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population  is  also  kept  moving  more 
or  less  in  unison,  or  is  at  least,  to 
some  degree,  prevented  from  drop- 
ping away  into  separatist  tendencies 
such  as  the  State  system  on  which 
the  Union  is  based  and  the  isolation 
of  far-divided  territories  would 
otherwise  render  inevitable.  The 
railways  and  the  telegraphs  have 
here  also  proved  levelling  and  bind- 
ing in  their  tendencies,  and  have 
together  changed  the  face  of  the 
North  American  continent,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  weighty  issues  of  the 
future  mast  be  worked  out. 

This  brief  general  sketch  may 
serve  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  real  discussion  of  this  article. 
We  see  a  great  continent  being  laid 
hold  of  by  mixed  and  more  or  less 
civilised  fragments  of  races,  all 
possessed  in  various  degrees  with 
the  great  impelling  qualities  of 
energy  and  intelligence.  And  the 
question  comes  to  be,  What  are 
these  doing  now  with  this  possession 
in  a  material  point  of  view  ?  Are 
they  bringing  out  its  resources  in 
the  wisest  way,  so  as  to  benefit  not 
only  the  possessors  bat  other  nations 
who  must,  many  of  them,  lack  what 
a  country  full  of  such  varied  riches 
can  supply,  or  are  they  neglecting 
them  or  wasting  them  in  order  to 
chase  chimeras  and  to  realise  the 
impossible  ?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions we  must,  as  in  the  case  of 
India,  enter  a  little  into  the  econo- 
mies of  the  country  and  understand 
their  drift.  Bat  I  shall  do  so  as 
generally  as  possible,  so  as  to  spare 
the  reader  useless  fatigue. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  obvious 
inference  that  the  true  line  to  follow 
in  dealing  with  such  an  unreclaimed 
territory  as  the  United  States  is  to 
cultivate  and  develope  the  land  and 
its  products  as  the  true  road  to  wealth 
and  national  progress.  Land  here 
is,  for  one  thing,  the  very  cheapest 
commodity  that  a  man  could  embark 
his  capital  in  or  devote  his  labour 
to.    In  many  cases  it  may  be  had 


almost  for  nothing,  and  provinces 
almost  have  been  for  sale  at  soma 
which  look  to  people  in  a  country 
like    England,    where    population 
presses  and  feudal  and  other  burdens 
intervene,  as  utterly  ridiculous.  For 
example,  the  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company  received  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  amount  of  11,722,000 
acres  to  assist  it  in  building  the 
line.      Of  this   land    the    Central 
Pacific  Company  sola",  up  to  October 
1870,  127,636  acres,  at  an  average 
price  of  about   10*.  per  acre,  and 
the  highest   average    price   which 
has    hitherto     obtained    has   been 
about  280.  per  acre.     Instances  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  where  territory  of  the 
richest  description  has  been  acquired 
in  fee  simple  at  prices  which  a  High- 
land proprietor  would  esteem  cheap 
for  the   most  barren   and  useless 
precipices  in  his  country.    Cultiva- 
tion can  therefore  be  pursued  with 
the  least    initial    outlay— a  most 
important  thing  where  hands  count 
for  more  than  capital — and  it  is  to 
cultivating  the  natural  products  of 
the   soil  that    the   people  of  the 
United     States     should    therefore 
mostly  devote   their  energies.    In 
the  main  they  have  done  this.  They 
have  done  it  almost  in  spite  of  their 
predilections.     They  supply  Europe 
with   the  bulk   of  the  raw  cotton 
used  in  oar  manufactures,  with  a 
great    proportion    of   the   heavier 
tobaccos,  with  timber,  and,  above  all, 
with    grain.     The    United   States 
have  now  become  the  greatest  food- 
producing  centre  in  the  world,  and 
the  singular  advantages  which  they 
possess  are  illustrated  by  the  feet 
that,   except  our  own  colonies  of 
Australia,  there  is  no  other  oorn- 
growing  country  which  can  be  saw 
at  present  to  hold  its  own  against 
them.     India  is  spoken  of  as  a  mai, 
but  her  rivalry  is  as  yet  anything 
but  established.     In  spite  of  we 
vast  distances  over  which  United 
States  produce  has  to  be  carried  ere 
it  can  reach  home  porta  even,  *w 
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get  shipped  for  Europe,  in  spite  of 
trade  restrictions,  of  which  we  shall 
Bpeak  by-and-bye,  and  of  many  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  unequal 
distribution  and  command  of  capital, 
the  farmers,  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
growers  of  the  South  and  West  can 
command  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Since  the  Territories  of  the  West 
and  South  were  opened  up,  since 
California  got  over  its  gold  fever 
and  took  to  cultivate  grain,  Russia 
has,  for  example,  been  distanced 
altogether  in  the  English  market 
by  America  as  a  source  of  wheat 
supply,  and  what  has  been  acorn- 
plished  is  nothing  to  what  might 
be,  did  the  American  people  direct 
all  their  energies,  or  but  their  main 
trade  policy,  towards  the  production 
of  the  most  of  what  they  can  sell 
cheapest  and  at  the  readiest  market. 
Unfortunately  this  is  just  what 
they  are  not  doing.  A  variety  of 
causes  have  been  for  years  in  ope- 
ration to  direct  the  energies  of  the 
people  into  channels  where  their 
work  does  not  pay  so  well,  and 
where  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  the  results  of  it  coming  into  ac- 
tive competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
In  the  centres  of  business,  and  in 
the  East,  and  amongst  the  politi- 
cians and  merchants  of  the  Union, 
it  has  grown  a  sort  of  trade  creed 
that  the  States  ought  at  once  to 
become  a  great  manufacturing  na- 
tion. The  progress  of  such  coun- 
tries as  England  and  Franc  3  or 
Belgium  has  been  watched  by  the 
speculative  spirits  in  the  Union 
with  a  keenness  and  jealousy 
quite  unreasonable,  but  very  natu- 
ral, and  the  Americans  have  de- 
termined to  imitate,  and,  if  possible, 
excel  them.  Possessing  a  civi- 
lisation inherited  and  imported 
from  Europe,  drawing  in  annually 
a  considerable  population  familiar 
with  the  ideas  and  usages  of  Eu- 
rope, nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  this  notion  should  find 


currency ;  and  it  was  aided  in  doing 
so  by  the  speculation  and  apparent 
wealth  which  succeeded  the  Seces- 
sionist War,  as  well  as  by  the  pres- 
sure of  necessities  which  that  war 
created.  In  the  great  railway  mania, 
which  fell  upon  the  States  as  it  has 
fallen  on  all  civilised  nations,  for 
ultimate  good  no  doubt,  however 
much  for  present  trouble  and  loss  to 
many,  it  was  seen  that  the  coun- 
try was  dependent  upon  Europe  for 
most  of  its  materials.  The  iron 
had  to  be  imported — raw  as  well  as 
manufactured — and  in  many  ways 
the*  Union  was,  as  was  said,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  This  was  repre- 
sented as  a  situation  too  galling  to 
be  borne  by  a  great  and  free  coun- 
try, which  possessed  within  itself 
not  only  the  materials,  but  the  skill 
and  the  energy  to  make  everything 
it  wanted  for  itself.  So  a  policy 
of  Protection  was  vigorously  de- 
veloped after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  under  its  shelter  the  United 
States  have  been  for  years  striving 
diligently  to  become  their  own  iron 
smelters  and  steel  makers,  weavers 
and  spinners,  their  own  tool  makers 
and  engineers,  with  what  success 
we  shall  presently  see.  At  present 
I  need  only  observe  that  a  sounder 
conception  of  the  plain  axioms  of 
political  economy  would  have  at 
once  taught  these  eager  manufac- 
turers the  risk  they  were  running, 
for  the  very  fact  that  the  protection 
of  a  high  tariff  was  necessary  to 
their  existence  in  any  shape,  should 
have  revealed  to  them  that  they 
were  straining  the  energies  of  the 
country  towards  ends  for  which  it 
was  not  ripe,  and  towards  which  it 
could  not  therefore  naturally  flow  ; 
that  they  were  thereby  tending  to 
cause  a  poverty  which  would  by- 
and-bye  react  on  themselves.  Be- 
sides the  causes  already  pointed 
to  there  were  two  influences,  how- 
ever, which  helped  to  blind  the  na- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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One  was  the  apparent  abundance  of 
capital,  and  the  other  the  need  of 
much  revenue.  The  abundance  of 
capital  was  produced  partly  by  the 
vast  war  expenditure,  which  had 
both  brought  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
money  into  the  country  on  loan, 
and  introduced  a  great  quantity  of 
paper  currency,  by  which  prices 
were  generally  inflated,  and  partly 
by  the  new  railway  enterprises, 
which  also  brought  great  amounts 
of  foreign  capital  to  the  States. 
These  all  tended  to  make  the  nation 
look  richer  than  it  actually  was, 
and  helped  to  cause  people  to  forget 
that  the  majority  were  still  in  effect 
only  squatters  in  an  unreclaimed 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  legis- 
lators were  urged  on  by  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  taxes.  The  weight 
of  the  war  debt  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Union 
were  very  limited  to  meet  it.  0  win  g 
to  the  peculiar  organisation  whereby 
the  individual  States  composing  the 
Union  have  the  main  portion  of 
the  taxing  power  in  their  own  hands, 
the  central  Federal  authority  is  left 
with  only  the  minor  internal  re- 
sources of  excise  taxes,  stamps, 
and  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  in 
territories  not  belonging  to  or 
claimed  by  any  State,  and  the 
customs.  There  were  great  diffi- 
culties, consequently,  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  this  new  expendi- 
ture, amounting  for  some  years 
after  1864  t°i  m  gross,  over  one 
thousand  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. What  more  natural,  there- 
fore, than  that  the  idea  should  find 
favour  which  seemed  to  shift  the 
burden  off  native  shoulders,  and 
put  it  on  those  of  foreign  merchants 
and  manufacturers?  'Let  us  at 
one  and  the  same  time,'  it  was  in' 
effect  argued,  'encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  home  industries  and 
levy  a  war  tax  on  foreign  imports. 
We  shall  thus  help  on  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
lighten  the  pressure  of  taxation  on 


the  community.'9  And  it  was  done 
so  accordingly  with,  for  a  time,  the 
most  astonishing  results.  Annual 
surpluses  never  failed,  and  the  na- 
tion flourished  and  grew  apace. 
Customs  duties  passed  in  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  treasury  year 
after  year,  until  the  debt  of  the 
nation  was  being  rapidly  reduced, 
and  the  Protectionists  were  naturally 
proud  of  their  policy.  Free  trade 
was  at  a  discount  and  exclusiveness 
triumphant,  so  much  so  that  many 
people  have  been  driven  seriously 
to  doubt  whether  the  Americans, 
'  with  their  usual  astuteness,'  have 
not  been  in  the  right,  and  advo- 
cates of  protective  reciprocity  of 
burdens,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
have  actually  been  holding  up  their 
heads  again  here  at  home. 

Time  is  beginning  to  show,  Low- 
ever,  at  once  the  causes  of  this 
success  and  the  transitoriness  of  its 
character.  We  shall  look  at  them 
with  some  minuteness.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  both,  the 
leading  features  that  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  inflation  through  paper  money 
and  the  influx  of  foreign  capital, 
and  both  these  continued  for  a  time 
to  buoy  up  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  the  States.  I  shall  take  the 
latter  first.  During  the  years  1866 
to  1875  inclusive,  no  less  than  37,000 
miles  were  added  to  the  railways  of 
the  country,  at  the  cost  of,  nomi- 
nally, several  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling. A  great  deal  of  this  money — 
how  much  I  cannot  say — but  pro- 
bably from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
millions,  including  bonds  issued 
in  the  States,  and  brought  to 
Europe  afterwards,  as  well  as  loans 
raised  here  originally,  was  found 
abroad,  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  and  with  this 
money  purchase  was  made  of  the 
raw  and  other  materials  necessary 
to  be  imported  for  the  construction 
of  the  roads  over  and  above  what 
could  be  produced  at  home.      As 
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all  these  purchases  paid  heavy  duties 
it  was,  therefore,  to  no  small  extent 
the  free  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
which  upheld  the  customs  returns 
for  many  years.  That  capital  suf- 
ficed, at  all  events,  to  give  a  ficti- 
tious glow  of  prosperity  to  the 
country,  which  was  thus  made  to 
look  as  one  of  boundless  resource, 
able  to  import  in  any  quantity,  at 
any  price,  and  to  pay  all  that  it  owed 
abroad  without  difficulty  while  doing 
so.  What  the  foreign  capital  did 
not  do  directly  was  done  by  the 
extensive  creation  of  paper  credits 
,  in  the  States  themselves,  which  the 
foreign  money  no  doubt  made 
easier.  Railway  bonds  and  shares 
were  multiplied  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent, and  made  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  enterprises,  many  of  which 
ultimately  proved  all  but  a  dead 
loss  to  their  projectors.  Add  to 
these  the  fact  that  through  using 
little  or  no  metallic  currency  at 
home,  the  States  were  able  to  export 
nearly  all  the  proceeds  of  their  gold 
and  silver  mines,  which  produce  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  a  paper  sent 
to  the  English  Committee  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver  at  about  an 
average  of  13,250,0002.  per  annum 
for  the  last  eleven  years.  As  most 
of  this  was  available  for  export 
through  every  State  in  the  Union, 
except  California,  conducting  its 
business  on  a  paper  instead  of  a  cash 
basis,  it  is  plain  that  the  staying 
power  of  the  Union,  in  relation  to 
its  foreign  obligations,  was  thus 
very  materially  increased.  Taking 
all  these  causes  together,  therefore, 
we  find  reasons  enough  for  the 
singular  steadiness  with  which  Ame- 
rican trade  stood  the  customs  tariff1, 
and  everything  flourished  for  a  time. 
The  effect  of  the  great  production  of 
gold  and  silver  cannot,  indeed,  be 
overrated  from  some  points  of  view. 
But  for  the  abundance  of  these 
metals,  there  must  have  much  sooner 
been  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 


of  industrial  progress.  Prices  would 
have  risen  enormously,  and  money  at 
the  same  time  have  been  unprocu- 
rable for  the  enterprises  which  have 
been  successfully  carried  through; 
either  that  or  the  abundant  paper 
issues  would  have  inflated  every- 
thing for  a  sudden  general  crash.  But 
in  the  eighteen  years  1858  to  1875, 
Great  Britain  alone  received  on 
balance  127,000,0002.  worth  of  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  thus  able  to  pay  more 
readily  in  specie  for  their  enormous 
foreign  borrowings,  and  to  find  the 
means  of  maintaining  credit  through 
all  the  gigantic  speculations  and 
revolutions  by  which  the  country 
has  attained  its  present  material 
position.  The  gold  question  is  one 
altogether  too  abstract  and  wide 
to  find  treatment  at  length  in  these 
papers ;  but  it  must  none  the  less 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  played  a  most 
important  part  in  the  material 
development  of  the  States  hitherto, 
and  that  the  possession  of  them  in 
great  abundance  is  still  a  mighty 
factor  in  favour  of  the  continued 
advance  of  the  country  in  wealth. 
No  doubt  the  abundance  of  these 
metals  has  in  other  and  specie- 
paying  countries  tended  to  raise 
prices  and  wages,  thus  acting  on 
them  in  a  similar  way  to  the  '  green- 
back' currency  in  the  States;  but 
that  has  not  really  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  Whatever 
might  be  the  relation  of  the  metals 
to  values,  that  of  the  depreciated 
paper  of  the  States  was  always  so 
much  higher.  In  giving  the  gold  and 
silver  to  swell  the  cash  resources  of 
foreign  nations,  therefore,  and  in 
retaining  the  cheaper  circulating 
medium  for  home  use,  the  Union 
did  not,  as  the  *  soft  money  '  party 
contends,  benefit  itself  in  the  least. 
It  only  deluded  itself  for  a  time 
with  a  hollow  show  of  paramount 
and  all-compassing  prosperity  which 
collapsed  at  last  and  left  the  people 
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face  to  face  with  the  danger  of  a 
complete  solution  of  the  ties  that 
hold  a  civilised  business  together 
and  render  its  conduct  possible. 
A  narrow,  depreciated,  hard  and 
fast  paper  currency  then  sat  as  it 
now  sits  on  the  trade  of  the  country 
with  a  stifling  weight. 

Thus  it  is  that  by  its  paper 
currency,  by  its  wealth  of  precious 
metals,  the  United  States  have  been 
tempted  on  into  ways  and  into 
obligations  which  must  for  some 
time  yet  exercise  a  retardant  influ- 
ence upon  the  country.  At  this 
present  time  all  industry  except  that 
of  agriculture  and  the  mining  of 
gold  and  silver  may  be  said  to 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  an 
inflation  and  over-rapid  forestalling 
of  the  future  which  came  to  a  head  in 
the  autumn  of  1873.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  September  of  that  year 
everything  had  been  going  on  al- 
most as  usual,  barring  one  or  two 
rather  heavy  failures  which  passed 
with  little  remark.  Commerce  was 
apparently  sound,  and  railway  and 
other  undertakings  holding  their 
own.  A  comparatively  slight  event 
sufficed,  however,  to  upset  every- 
thing and  reveal  the  fact  that  this 
prosperity  was  hollow,  and  that  the 
trade  of  the  Union  was  literally 
hanging  over  a  great  abyss.  The 
mushroom  speculative  banking  firm 
of  Messrs.  Jay,  Cooke,  &  Co. 
suspended  on  September  18,  and 
its  suspension  was  followed  immedi- 
ately by  that  of  a  number  of  other 
banks  and  speculative  as  well  as 
trading  houses.  An  immediate 
crisis  supervened,  aggravated  by 
the  drained  state  of  banking-tills, 
and  by  the  paper  currency,  which, 
being  a  hard,  inelastic  quantity, 
could  not  be  used  to  sustain  sink- 
ing credit  in  any  efficient  way.  That 
aggravated  the  troubles  not  a  little, 
therefore,  and  for  a  short  period 
general  bankruptcy  seemed  im- 
pending. Gold  rose  in  value  com- 
pared with    the    greenback    and 


other    paper    currency,     and     the 
more  it  rose  the  more  impossible 
did  it  become  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  calming  the  excitement.      Ulti- 
mately, in  part  through  the  banks 
extemporising  a  sort  of  currency  of 
their  own,  the  terror  subsided,  and 
those  who    weathered    the     storm 
gathered  courage  to  go  on    again. 
Some  of  the  banks  that  bad  sus- 
pended  resumed,   and  by   various 
means  the  acute  form  of  the  crisis 
was  got  over.     But  the  stag-nation 
of  business  which  followed  it  has 
lasted    till    this    day.     The     three 
years  that  have  followed  must  have 
been    for    many    persons    a     long 
drawn  out  agony,  and  failures  have 
been  more  numerous  since  the  crisis 
than  at  the  time.     The  breakdown 
revealed  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
business  enterprise  and  credit  had 
been    pushed    too    far.       Private 
traders,  municipalities,  and   above 
all  railways  and  joint-stock  ven  tores 
of  all   kinds,  had   gone  on  piling' 
debt  upon  debt  till  the  credit  of 
the  nation  had  become  inflated  with 
mere  wind.     Banking  houses    and 
private  firms  had  so  deeply  pledged 
their  resources  to  extravagant  un- 
dertakings   that    the    collapse    of 
these  ramified  everywhere  and  crip- 
pled almost  everybody.     When  the 
nation  came  to  itself  again,  there- 
fore, and  the  business  of  life  went 
on  in  its  old  channels,  aims  had  to 
be  greatly  narrowed,  industries  of 
all   kinds  to  bo  curtailed,  and  the 
task    has    even    then    continually 
proved  too  much  for  multitudes  who 
have  since  gone  to  the  wall.     Some 
particulars  of  trade  movements  and 
figures  since  1873  will  convey  the 
situation  more  clearly  to  the  reader. 
For  example,  the  exports  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States  have 
fallen  off   since   1873,  when   they 
came  to  nearly  37,000,000?.,  a  lower 
figure  than  1872,  till  last  year  they 
reached  only  25,ooo,oooZ.,  and  from, 
the  latest  returns  which  have  been 
received  they  continue  still  to  de- 
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cline.1  This  clearly  indicates  that, 
up  to  1873,  the  country  had  been 
buying  much  beyond  its  strength. 
While  saddled  with  a  very  heavy 
debt-charge,  and  with  the  interest 
due  on  unnecessary  domestic  under- 
takings which,  but  for  European, 
and  especially  Engb'sb,  assistance 
could  never  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  time,  the  country  continued 
to  buy  morn  than  it  sold,  and  to 
get,  therefore,  still  deeper  into 
debt. 

The  panic  reversed  this  state  of 
affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
comparative  cessation  of  foreign 
supplies  of  floating  capital,  and  the 
continued  necessities  laid  upon  the 
country  by  the  demands  of  the 
foreign  creditor  compelled  the 
Union  to  push  her  export  trade  as 
a  means  of  meeting  engagements. 
The  economic  effect  of  this  change 
of  position  has  therefore  been 
practically  to  throw  the  country 
back  upon  its  more  primitive  and 
natural  articles  of  commerce ;  and 
to  in  consequence  embarrass  still 
further  those  more  artificial  indus- 
tries, so  to  say,  which  owed  their 
existence  to  the  inflation  previous 
to  1873  and  to  the  tariff.  Hence  we 
find  that  almost  nothing  except 
silver-mining  and  agriculture  has 
thriven  lately  in  the  States.  The 
farmers  and  cotton-planters  have 
done  well,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the 
continent,  but  the  manufacturers 
have  fared  very  badly. 

But  it  will  be  said,  '  If  the  States 


have  thus  come  round  to  a  more 
healthy  and  natural  trade  position, 
the  panic  must  have  done  them 
great  good,  and  the  gloomy  predic- 
tions as  to  the  future  must  there- 
fore be  belied.'  And  that  would 
be  true  were  the  revolution  alto- 
gether a  natural  one.  The  decline 
in  American  demand  for  English 
goods  so  much  complained  of  would 
be  a  thing  to  be  endured  cheerfully 
till  better  times  came,  and  we 
should  all  look  forward  hopefully 
to  a  speedy  revival  of  business  so 
soon  as  the  States  had  rounded 
off  some  of  their  heavier  obliga- 
tions, and  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion, say,  by  bringing  home  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  outstanding 
debt.  Unhappily,  the  stagnation 
of  British  exports,  and  of  all  ex- 
ports to  the  States,  is  not  quite  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  crisis  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  term,  but  is 
due  largely  to  the  artificial  influence 
of  the  trade  tariff  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  As  long  as  that 
tariff  continues  in  force  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  revival  of  our  ex- 
port trade  to  the  States.  Not  only 
that,  but  before  long  I  believe 
our  import  trade  from  thence  will 
be  seriously  affected  by  its  reflex 
action.  Indeed,  the  latest  figures 
given  in  the  note  above  indicate 
instability  here  also.  Hitherto  the 
great  expansiveness  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  has 
afforded  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
I  have  contended  for — that  the  true 


1  The  fol loving  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  enable* 
the  reader  to  Bee  at  a  glance  what  the  effect  of  the  panic  has  been : 

Ante-Panic  Period. 

Imports  Exports 

£541,500,000  £541,500,000 

640,000,000  523.900,000 

663,600,000  542,600,000 

615,000,000  536,000,000 

Post-Panic  Pkbiod. 

Imports  Exports 

£595,800000  £653,000,000 

553.900,000  605,500,000 

476,500,000  596,500,000 

542,000,000  6l8,000,000 


I 870- I 
I 87 1-2 
1872-3 
Average 


1873-4 
1874-5 
1875-6 
Art  rage 


Excess  of  Imports 

£116,100,000 

121,000,000 

79,000,000 


Excess  of  Exports. 
£  57,200,000 

51,600,000 
120,000,000 

76,000,000 
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policy  of  the  country  is  to  develope 
first  of  all  her  crude  resources,  so 
to  say — to  make  the  land,  which 
is  the  cheapest  commodity  it  pos- 
sesses, and  the  most  easily  worked, 
yield  its  utmost.  The  United 
States  could  distance  almost  all  the 
world  in  providing  endless  varieties 
of  raw  produce  and  food  grains  if 
the  people  were  so  inclined,  and 
that  they  have  continued  producing 
as  they  have  done  in  the  face  of  a 
prohibitory  customs  tariff,  is  proof 
of  this.  But  I  do  not  think,  if  the 
tariff  continues  in  force  on  its 
present  footing,  that  this  predomi- 
nance can  go  on.  Nay,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  lasted  so  mark- 
edly up  to  now  had  other  countries 
not  been,  in  their  several  ways,  tied 
up  against  more  effectual  competi- 
tion, and  any  material  lowering  of 
the  price  of  corn  in  Europe  would 
produce  serious  results  in  the 
States,  even  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

We  must  understand  this  customs 
tariff  a  little,  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
get  at  a  true  view  of  the  trade  posi- 
tion. I  say  a  little,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand it  except  in  a  limited  and 
general  way ;  the  framers  of  it  did 
not,  it  is  evident,  themselves  under- 
stand it  fully.  It  was  framed  on  a 
combination  of  mistaken  economic 
principles  and  clamorous  private  in- 
terests. I  have  already  stated  the 
general  ideas  underlying  its  incep- 
tion, and  may  now,  by  way  of  di- 
version, give  the  reader  some  of  its 
detailed  peculiarities  before  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  consequences 
which  it  is  producing.  For  example, 
we  find  throughout  the  tariff,  which 
comprises  altogether  several  thou- 
sands of  separate  articles,  a  deter- 
mined effort  made  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition  in  all  kinds  of  articles 
which  were  either  attempted  to  be 
produced  at  home,  or  which  Ameri- 
cans thought  they  might  be  able  to 
produce.  Thus,  a  crude  or  raw 
article  will  be  admitted  at  a  low 


duty,  or  perhaps  free,  but  let  that 
article  bear  the  least  indication  of 
manufacture,  of  labour  spent  upon  it, 
and  a  duty  more  or  less  heavy  is  in- 
stantly clapt  on.     Therefore  we  find 
this  sort  of  thing  occurring  constant- 
ly :  *  Unnianufactured  agates,'  duty 
free;  'ditto,  cut  for  bookbinders,*  20 
per  cent.  duty.  Amethysts, '  not  set,' 
10  per  cent.;   ditto  'set,'    25   per 
cent.     Crude  ammonia  is  admitted 
free,  but  the  various  preparations  of 
it  pay  duty,  according  to  an  arbi- 
trary scale,  of  from  10  to  40  per 
cent.    ( Balmorals '  pay  duty  per  lb. 
according  to  quality,  so  that  the 
finer  the  material  the  higher  the 
duty,  and,   in  addition,  they  bear 
35  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem.  Bam- 
boo reeds  partly  manufactured  pay 
35  per  cent.,  but  the  rough  sticks 
get  in  for  nothing.    Artificial  limbs 
of  iron  or  wood  pay  30  percent,  duty, 
but  if  of  steel  the  duty  is  45  per  cent. 
Catgut  fiddle  and  guitar  strings  get 
in  free,  but  if  of  metal  or  metal  and 
silk,  the  duty  is  35  to  50  per  cent. 
Grasses  and  the  pulp  of  grasses  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  are  admit- 
ted free,  but  every  variety  of  manu- 
factured paper  pays  duty  —  curl 
paper  and  paper  balloons  50  per 
cent.,  cigarette  papers  75  per  cent., 
and  most    other   sorts   20  to   35, 
chiefly  35,  per  cent.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  smokers'   articles,  except   clay 
pipes,  pay  75  per  cent,  duty,  and  so 
forth.    I  might  fill  a  dozen  pages  of 
'Eraser  with    the    enumeration    of 
those  articles,  large  and  petty,  which 
are  subject  to  the  demands  of  this 
far-reaching  tariff.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  it  the  one  idea  runs  of 
making  anything  manufactured  pay 
severely,  and  to  such  an  outrageous 
and    unreasoning    extent  has  the 
theory  been    carried,  that,  after  a 
rather  minute  study  of  the  tariff,  I 
should  say  that  I  am  within  the 
mark  in  estimating  that  there  must 
be  about  1,000  articles  at  least  on 
which  the  duty  cannot,  on  the  ave- 
rage, pay  for  collection  and  trouble. 
That  was  notoriously  the  case  with 
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our  own  old  tariff,  and  it  never 
could  be  compared  for  rigour  and 
weight  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
But  if  all  small  articles  are  hunted 
down  and  made  to  pay  heavy  duties, 
it  is  merely  because  the  larger,  the 
staple  articles  of  trade,  are  treated 
with  the  severest  measures  of  all. 
The  framers  of  the  tariff  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  basis  of  their  action 
that  the  foreigner  must  be  fined  in 
order  that  native  manufactures 
might  flourish;  and  therefore  any 
fabric  containing  silk,  wool,  iron, 
flax,  cotton,  copper,  &c.,  had  to  be 
treated  with  especial  severity.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  nearly  every  article 
which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
silk  charged  60  per  cent,  duty,  any 
article  of  cotton  or  woollen  mate- 
rials charged  35  to  45,  and  even  50 
per  cent. ;  nearly  all  iron  manufac- 
tures charged  about  35  per  cent., 
nearly  all  steel  articles  45  and  50 
per  cent.  And  these  duties  do  not 
always  represent  the  real  incidence ; 
many  of  them  are  taken  not  merely 
ad  valorem,  but  by  weight,  measure, 
or  in  bulk  as  well ;  and  thus  it  not 
seldom  happens  that  a  duty  of  35  or 
40  per  cent,  comes  really  to  be  a 
duty  of  80,  100,  and  at  times  as 
much  as  200  per  cent,  on  the  prime 
cost  of  the  articles,  when  the  two 
duties  are  added  together.  Take, 
for  example,  woollen  goods  of  nearly 
every  description.  We  find  that  they 
pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  in  most  cases,  and  of  40  per 
cent,  in  some,  but  that  is  not  all. 
Woollen  dress  goods  pay  an  -addi- 
tional duty  of  3<f.  per  square  yard, 
woollen  cloths  one  of  2*.  id.  per  lb.; 
flannels  of  a  certain  value  a  duty  of 
iod,  and  of  higher  values  of  is.  3d., 
1*.  8(2.,  and  2*.  id.,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  woollen  tariff. 
A  complication  of  this  kind  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  an  importer 
to  know  what  the  duty  will  really 
be ;  it  may  be  60  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  his  goods,  or  it  may  be 
150  per  cent.  This,  too,  is  only  a 
small  sample.  All  through  the  tariff 


the  same  sort  of  double  duties  are 
constantly  put  on,  the  intention 
being  distinctly  to  prohibit  imports, 
not  to  obtain  revenue,  so  that  on 
mere  fiscal  grounds  the  tariff  is  a 
singular  monument  of  the  ingenuity 
of  human  folly.  This  style  of  fining 
industrial  products  breeds  no  end 
of  confusion,  loss,  and  annoyance, 
but  it  certainly  acts  as  a  most 
effective  check  on  the  development 
of  foreign  competition  in  the  States. 
Taken  over  all,  the  duties  levied  ac- 
cording to  this  tariff  represent, 
it  is  computed,  a  fine  of  about  34 
per  cent.,  but  taken  according  to 
the  real  incidence,  they  represent 
one  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and 
probably  of  60  per  cent.  Can  we 
wonder,  after  thinking  a  little  and 
realising  what  this  means,  that  the 
import  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  steadily  declining  ?  The  wonder 
rather  is  that  it  has  stood  out  so 
well,  and,  no  doubt,  without  the 
abundant  private  borrowing  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  low  prime 
cost  of  the  raw  products  which  the 
States  export,  it  would  not  have 
kept  up. 

We  have  not  yet  told  all  the 
story,  however.  In  order  to  realise 
what  the  States  are  doing  to  choke 
up  the  channels  of  their  interna- 
tional  trade,  we  must  see  also  the 
curious  restrictions  and  impedi- 
ments which  their  fiscal  legislation 
has  put  upon  foreign  merchants  in 
their  own  countries.  There  are  a 
series  of  rules  to  be  conformed  to, 
and  of  fees  to  be  paid  at  ports  of 
shipment,  which  add  both  an  addi- 
tional tax  and  an  additional  vexation 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  the 
unhappy  trader.  Naturally,  a  tariff 
so  onerous  as  this  gives  an  impetus 
to  the  trade  of  smuggling,  and  com- 
pels stringent  measures  to  be  taken 
for  its  suppression  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue  or  of  the  home 
producer.  That  these  are  not  always 
effectual  is  proved  by  the  cases  of 
prosecution  which,  my  readers  may 
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remember,  took  place  some  two 
years  ago  in  New  York,  against 
prominent  merchants  there,  who 
were  accused  of  falsifying  invoices 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
revenue.  The  consular  rules  I  speak 
of  are  designed  as  a  check  on  such 
frauds,  and  we  find  a  very  useful 
account  of  them  in  Mr.  TrendelTs 
introduction  to  the  Tariff  Appendix 
of  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Section  in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion. According  to  this,  an  English 
merchant  who  has  goods  to  export 
to  the  States  must  first  of  all  make 
three  invoices,  stating  the  quantities 
in  weight,  measure,  and  number  of 
his,  goods.  These  the  merchant  or 
his  authorised  agent  must  take  to 
the  American  consulate,  and  there 
swear  to  their  accuracy  according 
to  a  prescribed  and  very  stringent 
form.  The  consul  thereupon  signs 
a  sort  of  warrant,  endorsing  the 
merchant's  declaration,  and  the  lat- 
ter has  to  pay  a  fee  of  105.  4^.  and 
a  commission  of  2s.  6d.  for  getting 
the  business  done.  This  makes  a 
charge  of  12*.  rod.  on  each  con- 
signment of  goods,  no  matter  how 
small.  The  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time,  as  well  as  irritating  cost, 
which  regulations  of  this  kind  en- 


tail, are  in  themselves  no  small 
hindrance  to  trade.  Of  the  three 
invoices,  one  is  retained  by  the 
consul,  another  sent  direct  by  him 
to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  destination,  and  the  third 
returned  to  the  shipper,  authenti- 
cated by  the  consular  certificate, 
who  can  then  forward,  it  to  the 
consignee.  If  the  consul  is  not 
satisfied  that  true  values  are  given, 
he  can  place  his  own  estimate  on 
the  invoice  and  allow  the  consignee 
to  fight  the  matter  out  with  the 
customs  authorities  when  the  goods 
arrive.  Consuls  can  retain  invoices 
'  a  reasonable  time'  for  enquiry,  if 
they  are  not  satisfied,  or  they  may 
demand  samples  of  the  merchandise 
to  be  left  with  them. 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  elaborate  enactments  which  the 
law-makers  of  the  United  States 
Congress  have  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  out  foreign  manu- 
factures, but  those  who  want  to 
have  a  stronger  notion  of  the 
minuteness  of  their  labours  will 
find  in  a  note  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  lesser  articles  culled  at  ran- 
dom, all  of  which  are  condemned 
to  bear  prohibitory  duties.1     We 


9  Accordians,  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  adzes,  agate  balls  and  hooks,  alabaster  orna- 
ments, alcoholometers,  almond  paste  as  cosmetics,  hartshorn,  apples,  apple  sance,  silk 
aprons,  argentine  (German  silver),  architectural  plans,  artificial  flowers,  artists1  colours, 
asthma  cigarettes,  angers,  avis,  axes,  cotton  bags  and  bagging ;  flax,  jute,  and  gunny 
ditto;  ballast,  bagatelle  and  billiard  balls,  barytes  (6  varieties),  baskets  of  every 
description,  bass  mats,  bassoons.,  bath  brick,  oil  of  bay  leaves,  bead  necklaces,  bed -screws, 
bees  and  bees'-wax,  bells,  beltings,  Berlin  bine,  Bibles,  bindings  of  various  kinds, 
biscuits,  bladders,  sword  and  knife  blades,  blank  books  and  labels,  Berlin-fig  and 
Prussian  blue,  board  nails,  bodkins,  bog-oak,  boots,  boot  fronts  and  laces,  bottles  (cut 
and  uncut),  boxes  (packing,  wood,  tin,  shell,  paper,  musical,  &c),  braces,  brads,  braids 
bread,  bread  baskets,  Bremen  blue,  bricks,  bridles,  Bristol  boards,  britannia  ware, 
brooms  and  brushes,  building  stones,  bulbous  roots,  bull's-eyes  (glass),  bullrushes; 
bunion  or  corn  plaster,  bunting,  buttons  (11  varieties),  card-cases,  cards  (blank,  playing; 
picture,  &c.\  cassia,  catsup,  cauliflowers,  caulking  mallets,  Cayenne  pepper,  celery 
seed,  billiard  chalk,  chatelaines,  chestnuts,  children's  rattles,  chili  peppers,  chimney 
pieces,  chip  bonnets,  chloral  hydrate,  chlorine,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  cinnabar,  china 
day,  clay  pipes,  clippings  of  brass,  clocks  and  clock-cases,  cloves,  Cluny  lace,  codilla, 
cod-liver  oil,  extract  of  coffee,  coffee  mills,  cold  cream,  combs,  comfits,  comforters, 
condensed  milk,  copperas,  cut  coral,  coralline,  cord,  corsets,  corundum  ore,  cotton  (over 
70  varieties),  court  plaster,  counting-house  boxes,  crackers  (bread),  crayons,  crochet 
needles,  crystals  for  watches,  cucumbers  (pickles),  curbchains,  cymbals,  dandelion 
root,  darning-needles,  decalcomanie,  dentifrices,  decoctions  of  dyewoods,  demijohns, 
dextrine,  dice,  dishes,  metal,  dolls,  dominoes,  draughts,  draintiles,  drawer-knobs, 
dressings    for    the    hair,    dressing    cases,    dress    ornaments,    dynamite,    eavetroughs, 
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hare  now  to  try  and  realise  what  dncing  a  great  expansion  and  some 
the  effect  of  this  trade  policy  and  prosperity  in  the  home  manafac- 
tariff  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  taring  interests.  A  great  many 
both  on  the  development  of  the  iron  foundries  have,  for  instance, 
wealth  of  the  Union  and  on  its  been  started  and  kept  going  for 
foreign  business.  years,  and  with  them  has  come  a 
First  as  regards  the  home  indus-  rapid  extension  of  coal-mining,  and 
tries  of  the  States.  Superficially  of  machinery  and  engine-making, 
there  cannot  be  any  question  that  as  will  be  seen  from  the  note  at 
the  barrier  imposed  by  the  customs  foot.3  The  home  production  of  pig- 
tariff  has  been  the  means  of  in-  iron  in  the  United  States  has  been 


effervescent  preparations,  elastic  garters,  emery  cloth,  emetic  tartar,  enamels,  epaulets, 
epsom  salts,  fans,  felspar,  feeding  bottles,  fiddles,  fifes,  figs,  filberts,  flat-irons,  fnzettes, 
hair,  frying  pans,  fullers  earth,  fusel  oil,  galloons,  garden  shears  and  seeds,  gelatine, 
gighames,  ginger  essence,  grand  marbles  as  toys,  masks,  matches,  milk,  milk  of  roses, 
miniature  cases,  mitts,  mock  jewellery,  moon  or  poppy  seed,  mouse  traps,  mules, 
mushrooms,  music,  neatsfoot  oil,  needle  cases,  newspapers,  nutmegs,  oatmeal,  oilcloth, 
oilskin,  onions,  orange  peel,  paddy,  paintings,  paints,  panoramic  views,  paper,  paraffine, 
parasols,  parian  wave,  parsley  seeds,  paving  stones,  paving  tiles,  pearl  barley,  pearl 
beads,  peas  as  seed,  peat,  peterines,  pencils,  pens,  penknives,  peppers,  percussion  caps, 
photographs,  pills,  pincushions,  pipes,  pipe  cases,  pipe  clay,  pitch,  plasters,  plumes, 
plush,  polishing  powders,  pork,  portmanteaus,  potatoes,  poultry,  powdered  acorns, 
prisms,  putty,  quadrants,  quill  tooth  picks,  quinine,  rabbits,  ragstones,  raisins,  rape 
seed,  rapiers,  rattles,  razors,  reaping  hooks,  reindeer  tongues,  rifles,  gloves,  grates, 
grease,  grindstones,  gridirons,  groats,  guava  jelly,  guitars,  gunbarrels,  blocks,  locks, 
&c,  gunpowder,  hackles,  hair  cloth,  human  hair,  hair  oils,  hair  pencils,  hair  pins,  hair 
restoratives,  hair  guards,  hammers,  handbills,  handkerchiefs,  head  nets,  Harvey's 
magnesia,  hobby  horses,  honey,  horse-shoe  nails,  hour  glasses,  hyacinth  bulbs, 
hydrometers,  hypo-sulphate  of  soda,  India  rubber  balls,  India  rubber  imitation  jewellery, 
India  rubber  setons,  ink,  ink  powder,  salts  of  iodine,  Japan  wax,  jellies,  jet  beads, 
kaleidoscopes,  kerosine  oil,  watch  ktys,  brass  kettles,  knitting  needles,  kreosote,  lamp 
black,  lanterns,  lard,  lasts,  laudanum,  lavender  flower,  lavender  water,  licorice  juice- 
paste  or  rolls,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  limestone,  liniments,  linseed  meal  and  oil,  lint, 
lotions,  lozenges,  maccaroni,  mace,  mackerel,  magnesia,  malt,  marmalade,  Rimmel's 
extract,  ringlets,  rings,  rivets,  Robinson's  patent  groats,  Bochelle  salts,  rosaries,  rosin, 
rouge,  rules,  saleratus,  salt,  saltpetre,  sand,  sealing  wax,  seal  oil,  sewing  needles, 
sextants,  shale,  sheep,  shingles,  shirt  fronts,  shoddy,  shoebinding,  shot  bags,  show 
bills,  shuttlecocks,  sieves,  sinews,  slates,  sleeve  buttons,  slipper  patterns,  snuff,  snuffers, 
soap,  soda,  soy,  spectacles,  sponges,  spurs,  stilettos,  stomach  pumps,  surplice  pins, 
tacks,  tannin,  tapers,  tar,  tares,  tassels,  teapots,  thimbles,  thread,  tinfoil,  tooth 
brushes,  tooth  paste,  toys,  truffles,  twine,  twist,  Vichy  lozenges,  violins,  walking-sticks, 
wash  balls,  wax  flowers,  whiting,  wigs,  willows,  &c.  &c. 

*  American  statistics  substantially  confirm  English  figures  as  to  the  remarkable 
decline  which  has  occurred  in  the  demand  for  European  iron  among  the  Americans.  Thus 
we  learn  from  some  American  returns  that  while  247,528  tons  of  pig  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1872,  the  corresponding  imports  in  1875  sunk  to  53,748  tons; 
and  even  as  regards  this  reduced  total  it  should  be  observed  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  was  speigeleisen,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Even  spiegeleisen, 
ngain,  begins  to  be  produced  in  th»  United  States,  so  that  as  regards  the  great  Trans- 
Atlantic  Republic  its  exportation  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  Germany. 
Thus  it  was  computed  that  last  year  the  United  States  produced  nearly  8,000  tons  of 
excellent  spiegeleisen ;  and  this  year  this  total  is  expected  to  be  nearly  doubled.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States. 
Taking  a  general  view  of  matters  as  thov  stood  in  1875,  the  cost  price  of  each  ton  of 
American  pig-iron  was  estimated  as  follows:  Minerals,  $  1 0-82 ;  fuel,  £7*20;  castina, 
£1*03;  labour,  #2-57 ;  interest  on  capital,  £1*62;  general  expenses,  $r$6;  making  a 
total  of  #25-11  currency,  or  nearly  4/.  10*.  per  ton  in  English  money — say,  4/.  9*.  6d. 
per  ton.  This  total  was  somewhat  above  the  corresponding  average  of  the  35  years 
ending  with  1875  inclusive,  but  it  was  much  below  the  corresponding  cost  price  of  1873. 
Daring  the  quarter  of  a  century,  ending  with  1875  inclusi  re,  American  pig-iron  was  made 
with  the  greatest  cheapness  in  185 1,  and  under  the  least  favourable  conditions  as  regards 
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rapidly  and  steadily  on  the  increase, 
till  last  year  it  was  almost  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  diminished  con- 
sumption.  This  has,  of  course,  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  much  higher 
cost  and  production  in  the  States. 
But  for  the  duty  Scotch  pig-iron 
might  have  been  sold  in  America 
cheaper  than  the  home-made  during 
the  highest  period  of  the  inflated 
prices  that  prevailed  till  1873,  and 
now  the  cost  of  making  pig-iron,  ton 
for  ton,  is  at  least  a  third  less  in  this 
country  than  in  the  States.  The  same 
has  been  the  case  with  cotton  manu- 
factures. Between  1868  and  1876 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  mills 
situated  within  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  some  32  per  cent.,4 
but  the  cost  of  manufacture,  qua- 
lity for  quality,  is  not  much  more 
than  half  in  Lancashire  what  it  is 
in  the  States,  Almost  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  woollen 
industries,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
use  in  denying  the  plain  fact  that 
the  States  have  succeeded  by  their 


high  tariff  policy  in  diverting  a 
considerable  part  of  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  community  from  the 
pursuits  natural  to  and  most  profit- 
able in  a  new  country,  to  the  highly 
artificial,  and,  for  America,  mostly 
very  expensive  industries  of  long 
settled  and  civilised  nations.  Were 
the  sheltering  tariff  swept  away,  it 
is  very  questionable  if  any,  save  a 
few  special  manufactures  of  certain 
kinds  of  machinery  and  fancy  goods, 
and  a  few  of  the  cruder  manufac- 
tures, could  maintain  their  ground, 
and  without  that  barrier  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  na- 
tural forces  bearing  on  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  not  above  one- 
tenth  part  populated  must  seriously 
tend  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  so 
elaborately  built  up.  We  have, 
therefore,  here  prosperity  which  has 
been  attained  under  highly  artificial 
and  forced  conditions.  Yet  the 
progress  thus  made  has  excited 
some  alarm  in  this  country,  and 
merchants  and  manufacturers  here, 


price  in  1873.  Taking  the  average  cost  price  of  1875  as  the  basis  of  calculations  upon 
the  subject,  it  would  not  appear,  however,  that  pig-iron  was  produced  at  a  very  decided 
profit  in  the  United  States  in  1875.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  import  duty  impoeed 
upon  European  pig  entering  the  United  States-^  duty  of  no  less  than  1/.  8#.  per  ton — 
deprived  European  shippers  last  year  of  any  possibility  of  realising  any  profit,  more  es- 
pecially as  European  pig  imported  for  consumption  by  the  Americans  has  to  sustain 
expenses  for  transport,  brokerage,  commission,  &c.  Of  the  pig  produced  in  the  United 
States  last  year  Pennsylvania  made  42 J  per  cent. ;  Ohio,  18}  per  cent. ;  New  York,  I  if 
per  cent. ;  Michigan,  5  per  cent ;  while  no  other  State  attained  a  total  of  3  per  cent. 
The  production  of  pig  in  the  United  States  has  exhibited  a  very  great— in  fact,  an  enor- 
mous— increase  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1810  only  54,000  tons  of  pig  were  made 
by  the  Americans ;  in  1830,  the  total  had  grown  to  165,000  tons,  and  in  1840  to  315,000 
tons.  Since  1840  the  production  has  grown  in  an  accelerated  ratio.  In  1850  it  had 
risen  to  564,755  tons,  and  in  i860  it  had  further  expanded  to  919,770  tons.  In  1870  an 
aggregate  of  1,865,000  tons  was  attained.  We  have  now  arrived  at  quite  modern  times, 
even  for  this  restless,  rapid  age ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  production  and 
consumption  of  pig  in  the  United  States  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1875  inclusive. 
This  information  is  afforded  in  the  annexed  table : 

Year.  Production.  Consumption. 

1871 Tons  1,911,608  Tons  2,154,813 

ty* 2,854,558 3.149.048 

1873 2,868,278  3,012,883 

*f74 2,689,413  2,734,589 

_        '875 2,266,581  2,324,300 

The  difference  existing  m  1875  between  the  production  and  the  consumption  of  pig1- 
iron  in  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  so  slight,  that  the  Americans  may  now  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  said  to  supply  their  own  pig-iron  requirements.  At  present,  if 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States  were  fully  employed,  they  could  produce,  according 
to  a  careful  estimate  made  upon  the  subject,  no  less  than  5,439,000  tons  of  pig  annu- 
ally.-— Mining  Journal,  September  30. 

4  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison's  IlcvUw  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industrie*  for  1876. 
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disposed  at  present  to  take  rather  a 
gloomy  view  of  everything,  predict 
that  the  progress  thus  made  will 
soon  pass  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
States,  and  enter  into  competition 
with  English  manufactures  in  other 
countries.  Some  few  months  ago 
quite  an  alarm  was  raised  at  the 
news  that  American  goods  were 
actually  selling  in  the  Manchester 
market.  I  think  this  reasoning 
quite  fallacious,  and  the  alarm  alto- 
gether groundless.  A  moment's  re- 
flection must  show  anyone  that 
while  American  manufacturing  in- 
dustries can  do  little  more  than 
exist  under  the  shelter  of  a  tariff 
which  gives  them  a  margin  of  30, 40, 
or  50  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  their 
competition  with  foreign  goods, 
they  cannot  possibly  produce  at  a 
price  which  will  compete  abroad 
with  the  old  manufacturing  na- 
tions. Judging  by  the  tariffs,  the 
United  States  manufacturers  must 
either  be  now  making  profits  of 
40  to  100  per  cent,  beyond  what 
is  legitimately  theirs,  through  the 
aid  of  the  tariff,  or  the  cost  of 
production  must  be  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  at  least  higher  with  them 
than  it  is  with  us.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  fact, 
for,  although  they  have  spread  them- 
selves in  extent,  the  United  States 
manufacturing  industries  cannot  be 
called  prosperous.  For  one  thing, 
most  of  those  who  started  such  ven- 
tures had  not  capital  enough  to 
carry  on  large  works  profitably; 
and  for  another,  the  wages  in  a 
country  where  the  simply  agricul- 
tural occupations,  and  the  natural 
industries  flowing  from  the  settle- 
ment of  a  people  in  new  places, 
must  always  call  for  and  afford  the 
best  pay  to  mere  labourers,  cannot 
possibly  be  so  low  as  in  over- 
crowded communities  like  our  own, 
where  also  generations  of  men  and 
women  have  grown  adapted  to 
special  occupations.  In  a  vast  coun- 
try like  the  States,  too,  where  so 
great    distances    lie    between    the 


places  whence  the  materials  have 
got  to  be  brought  together  for,  say, 
cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  the 
unavoidable  cost  of  transport  cannot 
but  tell  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
retarding  profitable  competition. 
A  multitude  of  natural  forces  thus 
combine,  in  short,  to  pull  against 
the  establishment  of  the  highly  arti- 
ficial life  which  manufacturing  in- 
dustries really  require  and  imply. 
Reasoning  accords  with  the  fact, 
therefore,  in  demonstrating  that 
United  States  manufactures  have 
not  been  very  prosperous  as  a  whole 
hitherto.  Since  the  panic  there 
has  been  in  many  places  severe 
suffering  and  great  stagnation,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  protection 
from  foreign  competition  could  not 
prevent  fellow-manufacturers  from 
ruining  each  other  at  home,  or  save 
the  people  from  having  to  buy  bad 
articles  very  dear.  It  has  been  the 
old  story,  the  man  with  no  capital 
but  with  some  bank  accommodation 
has  undone  the  man  of  means,  to 
the  misery  of  all  concerned.  Glutted 
markets,  over-stocking,  andunremu- 
nerative  prices  were  the  causes  that 
brought  United  States  goods  here, 
not  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
there.  In  that  view  American 
cotton  goods  exported  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  consignments 
of  bankrupts'  stocks,  sent  abroad 
to  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice  for  cash. 
Upon  this  point  I  may  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  writer  whom  I  have 
often  found  to  be  very  well  in- 
formed— the  New  York  correspon- 
dent of  the  BullionUi.  In  his  letter 
dated  September  16,  alluding  to 
this  very  subject,  he  says: 

Oar  manufacturers,  where  they  have  bad 
adequate  command  of  capital,  have,  within 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  made  im- 
portant progress,  both  in  the  quality  of 
their  product  and  the  economy  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  I  infer  that  this  progress  has  not 
much  surpassed  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that 
our  improvements  have  been  mostly  im- 
ported, and,  in  many  cases,  the  machinery 
also.  Our  friendly  critics  saw  at  Phila- 
S  S  2 
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delphia  only  our  best  work ;  had  they  can- 
vassed our  markets,  they  would  have  learnt, 
what  we  too  well  know,  that  the  curse  of 
home  manufactures  is  the  vast  preponderat- 
ing mass  of  mediocre  and  poor  goods  with 
which  we  are  always  flooded,  and  on  which 
we  cannot  improve  because  so  many  of  our 
manufacturers  are  too  poor  to  better  their 
facilities.  The  prices  of  our  goods  natu- 
rally appear  to  an  exceptional  advantage  at 
present,  for  they  were  produced  on  a  scale 
of  prices  for  raw  material  and  wages  lower 
than  has  been  known  since  i860,  while 
current  prices  for  British  products  repre- 
sent a  scale  relatively  much  higher,  and 
higher  probably  than  they  will  be  when 
the  present  reaction  in  England  has  worked 
out  all  its  results.  If  wages  should  de- 
cline in  England  as  much  as  they  have 
here,  the  comparative  values  of  the  goods 
of  the  two  countries  would  probably  appear 
very  different  from  what  they  did  to  the 
eyes  of  your  very  candid  manufacturers 
when  at  Philadelphia.  So  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  fair  judgment  upon  a  very  im- 
portant question.  Depend  upon  it,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  agricultural  interest 
here  has  been  lately  extending  as  com- 
pared with  the  manufacturing,  we  shall 
still  need  to  import  a  very  liberal  amount 
of  foreign  manufactures.  Within  the  last 
three  years  most  of  our  manufacturers  have 
been  crippled;  many  of  them,  with  in- 
ferior advantages,  have  been  ruined,  and 
their  comparatively  worthless  machinery 
will  be  little  used  again.  Thousands  of 
our  factory  hands  have  been  driven  to 
other  employments;  the  vast  army  of 
workmen  employed  before  the  panic  in 
railroad  construction  are  now  working  in 
the  field,  and  the  constant  increase  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Western  roads  shows  that  our 
expansion  is  principally  westward.  All 
this  implies  a  course  of  things  on  this  side 
tending  to  an  ultimate  enlargement  of  our 
exchanges  of  products  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  hopeful  view  here  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  course  of  British 
trade  with  the  States,  I  cannot, 
while  trade  restrictions  exist,  con- 
cur, hut  the  writer  expresses  very 
fairly  the  facts  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  manufacturing  progress  of  the 
States.  It  has  been  very  hectic, 
and  it  has  cost  the  nation  infinitely 
more  than  it  is  worth.  At  this 
very  time  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
the  Union  may  be  said  to  have 
halted,  if  not  positively  turned 
round,  and  in  some  of  the  large 


cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard  con- 
siderable   distress    prevails.       We 
are  justified  in  saying  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  change  is  due  to  the 
protectionist  policy  of  the  States, 
for  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect 
of  that  policy  is  to  make  a  living* 
harder  to  come  by  to  the  mass  of 
men  than  it  otherwise  should  be.    A 
comparatively  moderate  tariff,  such 
as  ours  was  forty  years  ago,  bad  an 
aggravating  effect  on  the  social  dis- 
tresses which  from  time  to  time  fell 
on  the  country ;  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  United  States 
tariff  has  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  distress  which  has  there  followed 
the  crisis  of  1873.    For  nothing  can 
well  be  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
pose that  a  country  can  drag  a  tax 
or  fine  out  of  a  foreign  merchant 
who  sends  his  goods  to  it  for  sale. 
If  the  merchant  finds  that  the  tax 
stops  his  profits,  he  ceases  to  send 
goods ;  but  if  he  continues  to  send 
at  profit  to   himself,  then  the  im- 
porting community  simply  pay  their 
government  30,  40,  50,  or  100  per 
cent,  by  way  of  tax,  beyond  what 
the  goods  need  have  cost    them. 
One  plain  result  of  such  a  tariff  as 
this  of  the  States,  therefore,  is  to 
heighten  directly  the  price  of  every 
one  of  the  multitude  of  imported 
articles,  and  so  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living,  or,  failing  that,  to  compel 
the  people  to  buy  home-made  sub- 
stitutes very  much  dearer.      The 
tariff   must    affect    wages    in   the 
States,  for  example,  much  more  than 
it  can  affect  foreign  prices.    It  raises 
the  cost  of  every  material  worn,  of 
every  luxury,  of  every  piece  of  ma- 
chinery needed  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  farmer,  the  cotton  or  tobacco 
grower,    and  the  artisan,   so  that 
the  difficulty  of  living  becomes  many 
degrees  greater.      What  we  have 
already  said  of  the  history  of  trade 
in  the   United   States  makes   this 
abundantly  clear.     The  'crisis'  of 
1873  nas  been  chronic ;  it  drags  itself 
wearily  out,  and,  in  spite  of  frequent 
prophesyings  in  the  United  States 
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newspapers  that  better  times  are  at 
hand,  must  continue  to  drag  itself 
out  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Bnt 
for  the  prodigious  natural  resources 
of  the  States,  but  for  the  good 
credit  they  enjoy,  and  for  the  bor- 
rowings of  her  large  railway  and 
city  corporations,  the  reactionary 
course  would  have  been  more 
marked  and  disastrous  than  it  has 
been.  These  influences  in  the  case 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  land 
will  continue  in  force,  but  so  far  as 
the  borrowings  are  concerned  are 
almost  at  an  end.  The  great  rail- 
ways  of  the  United  States  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  much  more  money 
in  this  country,  after  the  suspicions 
which  have  lately  been  cast  on  the 
best  of  them,  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  absence  of  that  money  is 
not  unlikely  to  bring  one  or  two  of 
them  into  serious  difficulties,  which 
must  still  further  retard  the  speedy 
recuperation  of  the  nation.  The 
shares  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  will,  I  believe,  cease  tempo- 
rarily to  pay  dividend  at  no  distant 
date.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
best  friends  and  strongest  upholders 
of  the  high  customs  tariffin  the  States 
cannot  honestly  say  that  any  good 
has  come  of  it.  Industries  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  taken 
root  have  no  doubt  become  esta- 
blished, but  the  cost  of  them  has 
been  already  much  more  than  the 
gain.  There  is  backwardness  now, 
instead  of  progress,  and  many  in- 
dustries struggle  on  with  difficulty, 
while  not  a  few  individuals  go  to 
ruin.  Such  a  state  of  things  need 
never  terrify  people  here  about  the 
dangers  of  American  competition. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that 
by  this  policy  the  States  have  taken 
the  right  course  to  prevent  the 
balance  of  debt  obligations  and 
trade  together  from  going  against 
them,  to  the  serious  embarrassment 
of  the  national  finances.  Up  till  a 
few  years  ago  that  danger  could  not 
be  said,  however,  to  have  been 
averted  by  the  tariff.     The  States 


imported  more  than  they  exported 
in  spite  of  it,  and  they  did  so  be- 
cause of  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  they  raised  abroad.  It  is  a 
natural  and  obvious  inference, 
therefore,  that  if  the  States  had  not 
gone  ahead  so  fast,  but  kept  well 
within  their  resources,  hastening 
slowly,  the  natural  course  of  trade 
might  have  been  kept  undisturbed 
even  had  there  been  no  prohibitory 
tariff  at  all.  The  nation  would  then 
have  spent  only  what  it  could  spare, 
and,  free  from  debt  contracted  to  force 
on  '  progress,'  would  not  have  had 
the  heavy  debit  balance  hanging  over 
it  which  now  renders  a  large  excess 
of  exports  an  absolute  necessity 
if  the  country  is  to  avoid  ultimate 
inability  to  meet  its  fixed  corporate 
and  State  debt  obligations.  Sup- 
posing all  the  millions  of  borrowed 
money  honestly  paid  back,  we 
therefore  fear  that  the  only  de- 
finable result  and  outcome  of  the 
tariff  in  the  long-run  has  been  to 
make  all  railway  and  manufacturing 
materials  imported  cost  the  com- 
panies in  the  States  from  30  to 
60  per  cent,  more  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  done,  and  to  in- 
crease by  so  much  the  amount 
which  they  needed  to  borrow.  The 
tariff  has  thus  been  a  loss  to  the 
nation  in  all  ways.  All  this  re- 
coils on  the  community  imposing 
the  taxes,  not  on  the  ones  which 
supplied  the  goods,  unless — and  that 
has  happened  often  enough  to  lead  to 
doubts  whether  it  may  not  happen 
again — the  borrowers- become  bank- 
rupt, when  of  course  the  lenders 
will  suffer.  Left  to  its  natural 
course,  it  is  not  improbable,  there- 
fore, that,  had  United  States  trade 
been  free,  the  balance  would  have 
been  just  as  well  kept  as  it  is  now. 
Less  money  would  have  been  bor- 
rowed, less  goods  bought,  and  more 
goods  exported.  A  revenue  to  pay 
the  debt  could  have  been  collected 
by  internal  taxes,  which  would 
in  themselves  have  had  probably 
the  salutary  effect  of  forcing  on  a 
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resumption  of  specie  payments, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
have  burdened  the  people  infinitely 
less.  It  can  hardly,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  denied  that  if  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  States  are 
practically  shut  out  of  foreign 
markets  in  all  save  isolated  articles 
and  instances  by  the  high  tariff, 
the  general  trade  of  the  nation  is 
also  hindered.  Between  nation  and 
nation  trade  is  in  the  long-run 
always  pure  barter,  however  dis- 
guised, and  if  the  States  take  less 
cotton  goods  from  us  they  will 
soon  of  course  sell  us  less  cotton. 
Not  only  that,  but  if  they  raise  the 
cost  of  production  artificially  they 
will  enable  other  countries  by-and- 
by  to  cut  them  out  of  the  markets 
in  those  very  articles  which  they 
now  consider  themselves  able  to  sell 
against  the  world.  At  present  the 
United  States  have  the  corn  supply 
of  Europe  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
own  hands,  and  yet  competition 
here  is  by  no  means  ineffective,  for 
our  far  distant  Australian  colonies 
find  it  possible  to  enter  our  markets 
and  sell  against  American  corn, 
and  Hungary,  France,  and  Russia, 
burdened  as  they  are,  by  no  means 
find  our  market  shut  against  them. 
But  for  speoial  causes,  indeed, 
which  hinder  European  competi- 
tion, such  as  the  troubles  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  debt  burdens  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  anarchy 
of  Spain,  the  States  must  have 
felt  the  force  of  such  competition 
more  severely  before  now.  'As  it  is, 
it  is  only  territories  in  the  States 
which  are  either  near  the  sea,  like 
California,  or  which  have  command 
of  an  easy  access  to  the  sea,  like  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  Val- 
leys and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  which 
can  at  present  benefit  highly  by  the 
corn  trade.  It  is  hampered  even 
there,  and  the  agriculturist  kept 
in  the  hands  of  rings  and  speculators 
much  more  than  need  be  were  the 
millstone  of  the  tariff  not  round 
everyone's  neck;    and  hence  the 


*  Granger '  combinations  and  the 
war  of  railway  rates  with  their 
looming  bankruptcies.  On  the  most 
general  survey,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  this 
modern  democratic  engine  of  oppres- 
sion is  seriously  affecting  for  the 
worse  United  States  prosperity  and 
trade  on  the  export  as  well  as  on 
the  import  side.  I  have  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  tariff  question,  that 
I  might,  if  possible,  demonstrate 
this,  and  because  there  is  no  subject 
at  present  so  interesting  to  our 
home  manufacturers  and  to  the  poli- 
ticians in  the  States  as  its  incidence 
and  effects.  I  cannot  hope  that  aught 
I  may  say  could  have  influence 
with  the  latter;  only  self-interest 
will  force  remedies,  as  it  bred  the 
mischief,  but  the  subject  is  none 
the  less  worth  reiterated  illustration 
and  study.  We  see  that,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tariff  will 
make  the  States  our  competitors  in 
other  markets,  but  just  the  opposite, 
it  may  for  long  effectually  shut  us  out 
from  their  own .  While  these  causes 
exist,  I  do  not,  then,  look  hope- 
fully for  a  revival  of  trade,  either 
within  the  States  themselves  or 
between  this  country  and  theirs; 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  disappointment  of 
such  a  revival  means  to  England  a 
very  great  deal.  Our  exports  this 
year  to  the  States  will  be  about 
25,000,0002.  less  than  in  1872; 
and  although  we  may  in  time 
find  other  markets  able  to  take 
all  the  difference,  that  does  not 
lessen  the  aggravation  which  the 
loss  causes  now,  or  the  despondency 
which  a  prospect  of  still  farther 
decline  engenders. 

Before  closing  this  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  revert  to  two  branches 
of  United  States  economics  which 
have  only  been  touched  on  inci- 
dentally in  this  paper  so  far.  I 
mean  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
Union,  and  the  paper  currency. 
Anything  like  a  complete  investi- 
gation   of  the  influence  of  these 
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important  factors  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  is  out  of  the  question, 
but  a  general  observation  on  them 
may  be  of  some  value.  And,  first 
of  all,  the  real  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  much  greater  than  those 
who  look  at  the  funded  loans  and 
the  'Five  Twenties'  suppose.  Every 
individual  State  almost  has  some- 
thing of  a  debt,  and  multitudes  of 
corporations  and  townships,  all  over 
the  Union,  are  more  or  less  steeped 
in  it.  A  great  deal  of  this  debt, 
national,  State,  municipal,  and 
joint-stock,  has  been  contracted 
abroad — how  much  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly,  but,  including 
the  railway  debt,  I  should  say  at 
least  30o,ooo,oooZ. — and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  Union 
must  always  have  against  it  a  very 
large  debit  balance  for  interest. 
This  acts,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
case  of  India,  directly  as  a  re- 
tardant  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community,  and,  added  to  the 
tariff  restrictions,  cannot  but  most 
seriously  affect  its  course  of  trade. 
It  is  all-important  that  the  States 
should  sell  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  buy  ;  and  if  they  are  hindered 
by  any  cause  from  doing  so,  the 
consequences  will  be  disastrous.  At 
present  there  is  no  cause  whatever 
for  apprehension,  so  far  as  the 
national  bonds  are  concerned,  but 
that  is  nearly  all  one  can  say. 
Outside  the  limits  of  them  the  un- 
certainty is  very  considerable,  and 
the  burden  of  even  these  becomes 
much  more  obvious  as  the  period 
of  wild  inflation  passes  away.  Year 
by  year  the  pressure  of  the  tariff 
will  tell  more  severely  on  the  com- 
peting power  of  the  States,  instead 
of  less,  and  make  its  exports  more 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  paper  money  opens  another 
set  of  problems ;  it  affects  trade  in 
another  way.  As  we  have  seen, 
when  the  crisis  came  on  in  Sep- 
tember 1873,  the  country  was  found 
not  to  have  enough  currency  appa- 
rently to  relieve  the  public  appre- 


hension of  a  general  collapse,  and 
the  distress  was  aggravated  be- 
cause, while  itself  insufficient,  it, 
by  being  at  a  discount,  shut  out 
gold,  the  only  possible  substitute. 
Ever  since  then  a  party  in  the 
States  have  clamoured,  on  mistaken 
inferences  from  this  scarcity,  for  an 
extension  of  the  paper  circulation. 
Want  of  currency  is,  they  say,  the 
cause  of  all  the  stagnation  and  dis- 
tress. There  could  be  no  greater 
fallacy.  A  fresh  flood  of  paper 
might,  no  doubt,  produce  a  hectic 
flush  of  seeming  prosperity,  because 
means  would  be  found  to  float  new 
adventures,  and  prices  would  rise 
all  round  by  the  mere  lessening  ot 
value  which  the  currency  would 
thus  undergo ;  but  it  would  all  end 
in  greater  disaster  than  ever,  be- 
cause, when  the  balance  came  to 
be  struck  between  real  values,  the 
currency  would  have  to  be  left  out 
of  count,  unless  it  had  a  solid  value 
at  the  back  of  it.  A  State's  pro- 
mise to  pay  cannot  be  considered 
such  a  value,  simply  because  outside 
the  limits  of  that  State  nobody  will 
take  the  promise.  Were  the  United 
States  to  lock  their  doors  altogether 
against  a  foreign  trade,  and  not 
permit  a  single  pennyworth  of  goods 
to  enter  their  ports,  the  paper  money 
inflation  would  still  be  a  mistake 
and  the  precursor  of  disaster,  be- 
cause ultimately  the  same  balance 
would  have  to  be  struck  between 
the  State  and  its  creditors,  the 
people ;  and  if  they  had  nothing  to 
give  it  in  payment  of  its  own  taxes 
but  paper,  the  State  would  be  power- 
less to  pay  that  paper  off.  It  could 
not  redeem  its  pledges,  and  must 
fall  into  bankruptcy,  to  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  the  people. 

We  have  not  to  do  with  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  however,  so 
much  as  with  the  consequences  of 
the  non-redemption  of  the  present 
paper  currency  on  foreign  trade. 
And  these  are  very  simple.  For  a 
time  paper  produced  inflation,  appa- 
rent prosperity,  and  happiness,  but 
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afterwards  there  was  reaction,  loss, 
and  uncertainty.  The  dealer  who 
has  to  do  work  with  a  currency  of 
a  fluctuating  value  always  works 
at  a  disadvantage.  At  first  he  buys 
cheap  and  sells  apparently  dear, 
but  after  the  effects  of  the  inflation 
have  permeated  all  departments  of 
trade  he  may  often  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap,  and  especially  in  all 
foreign  business  is  this  kind  of 
see-saw  disastrous.  The  trader 
may  buy  goods  at  a  certain  price 
in  gold  abroad  which  he  cal- 
culates to  sell  at  home  for  paper 
currency  at  a  profit.  But  by 
the  time  it  arrives  he  may  find 
that  this  depreciation  is  a  little 
less,  and  he  has  to  sell  at  a  level 
he  did  not  calculate  upon.  He 
gets  a  lower  value  in  '  greenbacks ' 
for  his  goods  than  he  expected. 
Yet  when  he  comes  to  remit  for 
these  goods  he  may  find  that  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  paper 
have  again  altered,  and  that  the 
depreciation  in  the  latter  has  again 
increased,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
gold  has  become  dearer,  so  that 
while  getting  a  lower  value  in 
'  greenbacks '  for  his  goods  he  may 
have  to  pay  higher  for  the  gold 
he  has  to  pay  them  with.  And 
even  when  relative  values  are  com- 
paratively steady,  the  foreign  trade 
has  always  to  work  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  apparent  high  prices 
according  to  these  values.  The 
paper  currency  of  the  Union  has 
unquestionably  exercised  a  severely 
retardant  effect  on  trade  in  this 
way,  and  the  more  such  currency 
is  inflated  the  more  is  it  sure  to 
play  havoc  with  all  sound  business. 
And  obviously  also  a  see-saw  of 
this  kind  compels  the  merchant  to 
protect  himself  by  putting  as  high 
a  price  on  his  goods  as  he  can  pos- 
sibly obtain.  He  must  allow  in 
fixing  that  price  a  margin  for 
fluctuations.  Therefore  the  direct 
effect  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  is  to  increase  the  cost  of 
goods  to  the  consumer  beyond  the 


legitimate  level  which,    in   Adam 
Smith's  phrase,    ( the   higgling  of 
the   market'   would    fix.     In    this 
view  it  would  be  very  disastrous 
did   the  Presidential  contest    now 
about  to  be  decided  in  the  States 
result  in  the  return  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  for  the  Democrats 
have  their  strength  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  the  *  soft-money*  doc- 
trines find  most  favour,  and   their 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
Mr.  Wheeler,    is     a     prononnced 
paper-inflationist  man,   while   Mr. 
Tilden,   the  present   Governor    of 
New  York,  the  Democratic   nomi- 
nee for  President,  is    himself   by 
no  means  a  distinct   '  hard-money 
man.'     His    recent  utterances    on 
this  subject  are  suspiciously   am- 
biguous,  and  his  previous   career 
augurs  ill    for    a  sound  and   en- 
lightened currency  policy.     As  Mr. 
Ingersoll  said,  he  has  made  much 
of  his  money,  '  like  Jacob  of  old, 
by  watering  stock,'  and  is  only  too 
likely  to  *  water'  the  currency  also  in 
subservience  to  the  demand  of  the 
dominant  faction  of  his  party. 

The  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  dealing  with 
this  vital  economic  question  would 
probably  be  to  issue  a  four  and  a 
half  or  five  per  cent,  interest-bear- 
ing loan  of  an  amount  sufficient 
to  provide  cash  for  paying  off  the 
whole  of  this  pernicious  *  green- 
back '  debt.  A  debt  it  is,  and  some 
day  it  must  be  paid,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  more  good  would  be 
done  to  the  country  by  this  step 
than  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  The 
interest  on  this  additional  funded 
debt  would  be*  as  nothing  weighed 
against  the  stability  which  trade 
would  attain  through  the  return  to 
a  specie  standard  of  value.  The 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Bristow,  a  man  whom  it  is  to  be 
regretted  the  Republican  Con- 
vention had  not  the  courage  to 
choose  for  their  candidate  in  the 
present  Presidential  contest,  has 
made  some  admirable  observations 
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on  this  subject  in  bis  report  to 
Congress  on  the  finances  of  the 
Union  for  1875.  Bfo  points  ont 
that  good  and  bad  currency  cannot 
be  retained  together  in  a  country ; 
the  bad  will  drive  ont  the  good ; 
and  argues  strongly  for  resumption. 
Bat  all  plans  for  that,  his  amongst 
the  rest^  appear  to  me  too  timid. 
It  is  not  resumption  at  some  future 
time  which  should  be  aimed  at,  but 
resumption  now.  The  credit  of 
the  Union  was  never  before  at  the 
level  it  stands  at  now ;  there  could 
therefore  be  no  better  opportunity 
than  the  present.  By-and-by,  if 
corporation  and  single  State  finances 
get  into  disorder,  the  chance  may  be 
gone,  and  the  paper  notes  become 
an  irremovable  incubus  on  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation.  The  interest 
on  the  100,000,000^.  or  so  necessary 
to  redeem  all  the  paper  currency  at 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum 
would  only  be  4,500,000^,  a  cheap 
price  at  which  to  purchase  renewed 
confidence  in  business  and  steadier 
trade.  But  in  saying  this  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  take  such  a  step  with- 
out at  the  same  time  modifying  the 
tariff.  It  is  demonstrable,  I  think, 
that  the  two  things — the  paper 
currency  and  the  prohibitory  tariff 
— must  stand  or  fall  together,  were 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  one 
I  have  already  given.  This  tariff 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  choke 
the  export  capacity  of  the  Union, 
and  unless  that  is  well  kept  up  to 
the  level  of  the  requirements  of 
the  community  on  its  foreign  debt 
obligations,  the  mere  resumption  of 
specie  payments  would  do  little 
good.  Specie  would  be  again,  be- 
fore long,  drained  from  the  country, 
and  paper  credits  of  some  kind 
substituted  in  order  to  maintain 
these  debt  payments,  and  distrust 
and  mercantile  distress  and  de- 
rangement would  prevail  as  before. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  this 
currency  must  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  hindrances  to  a  revival  of  the 


trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  secondary 
one  compared  with  the  tariff,  but  it 
exists,  and,  with  the  other,  renders 
any  likelihood  of  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness in  that  quarter  very  remote. 
Things  must,  on  the  average,  I 
think,  grow  worse,  both  for  the 
States  and  for  us,  instead  of  better ; 
and  in  time,  if  no  change  comes, 
the  imports  which  we  get  now  from 
the  Union  will  fall  away,  as  the 
exports  to  that  country  do  now. 
The  former  were  less  last  year  than 
the  previous  two  years,  and,  but  for 
the  conflict  and  confusion  in  Eastern 
Europe,  bid  fair  to  be  still  less 
this  year,  if  they  do  not  actually 
prove  so.  This  is,  I  know,  a  gloomy 
conclusion,  and  I  lay  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  pessimist. 
That  is  a  hard  epithet,  but  who 
can  fight  against  facts  and  plain 
common-sense  ?  Everything  tends 
to  choke  up  the  channels  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  only  because  the 
same  factitious  influences  have  been 
at  work  there  as  in  other  countries 
that  the  force  of  the  inevitable  has 
not  been  sooner  felt.  We  have  lent 
to  the  States  untold  amounts  of 
capital,  and  by  these  trade  has 
been  kept  going  in  spite  of  every 
barrier.  Cease  that  lending,  and 
the  collapse  is  almost  instant,  re- 
vival almost  impossible — both  sides 
of  the  trade  account  being  taken 
with  decay. 

While  I  say  this,  however,  I  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  hin- 
drances to  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  artificial  altogether,  and 
not  natural.  Left  to  itself,  the 
reciprocal  business  between  Eng- 
land and  the  American  Union  would 
grow  beyond  anything  that  it  has 
ever  reached.  The  two  countries 
could  be  the  means  of  giving  in- 
numerable benefits  to  each  other — 
we  with  our  old  deep-rooted  manu- 
facturing capabilities,  and  the  New 
World  with  its  boundless  resources 
for  the  furnishing  of  raw  materials. 
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Speaking  the  other  day  on  the 
States,  Professor  Huxley  pre- 
dicted that,  by  the  time  America 
held  its  second  centenary  cele- 
bration, if  it  managed  as  a  Union 
to  weather  the  dangers  which  will 
beset  it  for  generations  yet,  it 
wonld  probably  have  a  population 
of  200,000,000,  instead  o£  as  now, 
40,000,000.  This  prediction  is  but 
a  moderate  one,  if  the  Union  will 
but  open  its  gates  again  and  let  the 
tide  of  immigration  flow  in  as  freely 
as  natural  forces  impel  it  to  do  ;  if 
the  population  is  not  forced  into 
artificial  employments,  which  ebb 
and  flow  behind  the  wall  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff,  to  the  profit  of 
some  and  the  loss  of  many,  now 
causing  a  dearth  of  men,  and 
again,  such  a  dearth  of  work  that 
thousands  so  forced  into  unna- 
tural currents  are  threatened  with 
starvation.  And  if  the  States 
do  surmount  all  these  difficulties, 
economic  and  other,  so  as  to  go 
forward  united  in  their  path  of 
national  development,  could  we  Bet 
bounds  to  the  reciprocal  good  which 
the  new  country  can  do  the  old  ?  I 
trow  not.  As  the  years  passed  we 
should  find  trade  between  the  two 
changing  in  character  no  doubt, 
but  also  ever  expanding  in  volume. 
I  could  not  frame  a  supposition  as 


to  when  this  mutual  interchange  of 
the  fruits  of  labour  might  stop  ;  and, 
however  dull  the  immediate  fixture 
may  be,  I  cannot  but  persuade  my- 
self that  when  certain  accidental  bar- 
riers  are  removed  the  business  trans- 
acted between  the  two  countries 
must  again  enter  on  a  new  career 
of  prosperity  and  advancement. 

That   happy  change  is  not    yet 
come,    and   it  may  not  come    for 
years — not  until  the  States    have 
learnt  that  selfishness  and  exclusion 
in  business  is  as  unproductive  a 
policy  in  the  economy  of  nations  as 
they  are  unlovely  and  unprofitable 
in  private  affairs.     But  some  day  it 
will  come,  and  until  it  does  business 
men    in  this   country    must   bear 
their  deprivations  as  best  they  can, 
resting  assured  of  this  one  thing, 
that  whatever  shuts  them  out  of 
the    benefits    of    trade    with     the 
Union  must  also  shut  the  Union 
out  of  all  effective  competition  with 
them  in  the  other  markets  which 
they  now  command  or  monopolise. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter 
therefore  is  that  I  can  see  no  sign 
of  immediate  recovery  in  our  trade 
with  America.  All  forces  are  against 
it,  and  as  far  as  that  branch  of  our 
business  is  concerned  the  present 
stagnation  must  increase. 

A.  J.  W. 
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THE  ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
A  SPECULATION. 


WE  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  that  popular  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  Astronomy 
is  still  in  a  very  old-fashioned,  con- 
ventional, Newtonian  condition. 
Men  are  still  too  apt  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
literal  evidence  of  their  senses  and 
the  superficial  appearances  of  things, 
a  misleading  condition  and  influence 
against  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
true  philosophy  to  guard  our 
minds.  Modern  ideas  in  chemistry 
and  electricity  are,  moreover,  neces- 
sary ;  for  one  form  of  science  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  aid  and 
illumination  of  another. 

In  manuals  of  astronomy  our 
youth  are  taught  that  the  Sun  is 
a  dark  globe  inclosed  in  a  photo- 
sphere or  luminous  envelope,  partly 
composed  of  divers  metals  in  a  state 
of  intense  incandescence  and  of 
gases  blazing  away  furiously.  We 
are  told  that  observers  can  really 
see  the  surface  of  this  '  luminary  ' 
in  a  terrible  condition  of  turbulent 
combustion,  that  the  vapour  of  mol- 
ten metals  can  be  detected  in  its 
rays,  and  that  its  light  and  heat  have 
been  calculated  to  a  mechanical 
nicety,  almost  as  far  as  figures  can 
be  conceived  by  the  ordinary 
human  mind.  It  has  also  been  made 
a  subject  of  estimate  how  long  the 
Sun  can  exist  at  its  present  rate  of 
combustion  and  self-consumption, 
as  this  ' central  fire'  of  the  solar 
system  is  said  to  give  out  in  each 
second  of  time  heat  equivalent  to 
that  produced  by  the  burning  of 
eleven  thousand  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  tons  of  coal! 
We  are  also  told  that  the  incan- 
descent metals  in  the  Sun,  revealed 
by  the  spectroscope,  differ  from  what 
is  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  stars. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of 


the  phenomena  so  clearly  shown  by 
scientific  men,  but  we  are  tempted 
to  dissent  from  the  conclusions 
deduced;  and  we  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  notions  which 
have  been  so  systematically  repeated 
to  us  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
examined, and,  we  are  inclined  to 
say,  discarded. 

In  this  essay  we  merely  propose 
to  draw  the  outlines  of  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  improved  system; 
and  though  other  writers,  unknown 
to  us,  may  have  anticipated  most  of 
our  views,  our  doctrines  will  be 
none  the  worse  if  they  are  proved 
not  to  be  novel. 

The  version  of  astronomical  phe- 
nomena which  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  us  may  possibly  turn 
out  to  be  a  huge  menagerie  of 
scientific  bugbears,  calculated  to. 
astonish  and  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tions and  wonderment  of  simple- 
minded,  credulous  students.  Let  us 
beware  of  scientific  superstition ;  it 
is  as  fruitful  a  source  of  error  as 
that  which  claims  a  bastard  re- 
lationship to  religion. 

In  its  revelations  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Sun,  science  plumes  it- 
self upon  its  capacity  of  triumph- 
antly disclosing  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  secrets,  methods,  and  laws 
which  underlie  the  grand  aspects 
and  mysteries  of  nature.  Is  this 
boast  justifiable?  What  do  we 
really  know  of  the  Sun  ?  and  are 
our  scientific  guides  and  explorers 
thoroughly  correct  in  all  the  in- 
formation they  deal  out  to  us  ?  In 
opposition  to  the  generally  received 
theory,  would  our  readers  *  be  sur- 
prised to  hear'  that  the  Sun  is  not 
necessarily  luminous ;  and  that  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  atmosphere 
he  is  possibly  cold  and  dark,  and 
would  there  be   invisible?     At  a 
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first  glance  this  statement  is,  per- 
haps, startling. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  Sun  and 
stars  to  be  gigantic  fountains  of  mag- 
netic influence,  centres  of  polarised 
force — attraction  and  repulsion — 
acting  upon  our  globe  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, and  likewise  upon  all  the 
other  planets,  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  would  then  become  sus- 
ceptible of  the  grandest  and  simplest 
interpretation. 

To  explain  the  effects  of  the  Sun 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
infer  that  it  is  itself  luminous  or 
even  warm.  It  may  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  heat  without  being  itself 
hot,  as  heat  is  doubtless  the  pro- 
duct of  combined  influences.  This 
opinion  may  be  elucidated  by  an 
example.  Take  a  galvanic  battery, 
which  is  a  dark,  cold  machine ;  in- 
troduce a  little  acidified  water  into 
its  cells  and  set  it  in  action ;  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  wires  you 
may  at  a  long  distance  from  your 
battery  produce  a  heat  intense 
enough  to  fuse  the  hardest  metals, 
and  a  light  too  vivid  to  be  endured 
by  the  human  eye.  Now,  if,  while 
this  result  is  being  accomplished, 
we  could  see  with  enhanced  powers 
of  vision  the  action  of  the  dilute 
acid  on  the  metal  plates  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  we  should  dis- 
cover on  their  surface  a  process  of 
rapid  oxidation  going  on  analogous 
on  a  small  scale  to  the  commotion 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Sun, 
which  phenomenon  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  violent  combustion, 
and  which  in  fact,  judging  by  the 
impression  made  on  the  senses, 
could  not  readily  be  conceived  to  be 
anything  else. 

Thus  we  learn  that  potent  action 
generated  in  a  dark,  cold  body  may 
produce  great  light  and  heat  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  activity; 
and  what  is  thus  wrought  artifi- 
cially in  a  small  way  by  a  galvanic 
battery  may  surely  be  done  naturally, 
in  a  tremendous  fashion,  by  the  grand 
forces  of  the  Sun. 


When  we  gaze  on  Mont  Blanc 
at  sunset,  if  our  judgment  -were 
left  to  the  untrained  evidence  of  our 
senses,  we  might  easily  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  summit  of  the  mountain 
to  be  a  luminous  and  incandescent 
pinnacle,  passing  through  all  the 
hues  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
finally  disappearing  in  a  ghostly 
white ;  but  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience tell  us  a  different  tale  and 
correct  our  inferences.  We  ascend 
the  mountain,  and  we  find  a  cold 
cone  of  snow ! 

The  appearance  of  Mont  Blanc 
presented  under  this  aspect  is,  bow- 
ever,  so  far  distinct  from  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  Sun,  that  the  sunset 
brightness  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a 
vision  of  momentarily-born  illu- 
sion, whereas  the  light  of  the  Sun 
is  the  result  of  intense  action 
and  conversion  of  substance  on  its 
surface,  and  necessarily  an  origi- 
nating force. 

In  estimating  the  power,  quantity, 
and  endurability  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  Sun,  we  must  first  know 
where  the  light  and  heat  begin  their 
evolution.  If  they  are  a  production 
bred  in  our  atmosphere  by  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  Son,  and 
the  Sun  is  only  one  of  their  causes, 
we  must  draw  very  different  con- 
clusions respecting  the  attributes  of 
light  and  heat  than  if  we  credited 
the  Sun  with  the  sole  responsibility 
of  their  origin. 

The  intense  magnetic  action  of 
the  Sun  may  present  on  its  surface 
and  in  its  rays  all  the  appearance  of 
incandescence,  when  it  is  rendered 
visible  here  by  means  of  our  atmo- 
sphere and  examined  by  instru- 
ments constructed  for  the  detection 
of  solar  and  astral  phenomena. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  celebrated  French  philoso- 
pher Biot  produced  light  by  passing 
a  current  of  electricity  through  air 
or  a  gas.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable 
inference  that  the  Sun  does  not 
waste  light  and  heat — diminishing 
as  the    square    of  the  distance — 
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through  a  space  of  ninety  millions 
of  miles  between  us  and  itself,  when 
by  the  means  of  ethereal  and  at- 
mospheric conditions  the  requisite 
quantity  of  light  and  heat  might  so 
easily  be  distributed  at  the  precise 
spots  where  it  is  needed  ?  With 
the  conditions  that  surround  us  on 
this    earth,    we  cannot  artificially 

5 reduce  light  and  heat  without  the 
estruction  of  some  material  sub- 
stance; but  we  are  not  driven  to 
assume  that  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vail naturally  in  the  Sun ;  and  even 
if  a  process  of  self-consumption 
were  continually  going  on  in  that 
body,  we  are  equally  justified  in 
drawing  the  inference  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  infinite  means  and 
capacity  of  self-repair.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  we  can  naturally 
account  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  light  and  the  appear- 
ance of  incandescence  and  flame 
on  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  without 
resorting  to  the  tremendous  theory 
that  the  Sun  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
combustion  as  understood  in  our 
terrestrial  experience. 

Upon  this  theory  that  the  Snn 
has  the  power  of  distributing  suffi- 
cient light  and  heat  to  the  various 
planets  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  taught 
about  Mercury  being  as  hot  as  a 
furnace,  and  Saturn  as  cold  as  an 
iceberg,  may  in  future  be  received 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

It  is  one  thing  to  observe  pheno- 
mena accurately,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  reason  about  them  correctly. 
In  spite  of  all  our  boasted  astrono- 
mical discoveries,  our  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  celestial  machinery  is 
really  limited  to  ascertaining  the 
motion  of  our  globe  in  relation  to 
the  motions  of  other  heavenly  bodies. 
After  some  thousands  of  years  of 
observation  we  have  learnt  only  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  moving  through 
space.  Our  science  of  the  universe 
is  merely  a  science  of  motion — 
'  that  and  nothing  more  ! ' 


And  here  we  may  appropriately 
inquire  whether  we  really  know 
anything  about  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  The 
old-fashioned  theory  of  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces  does 
not  appear  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily;  and  we  therefore 
venture  to  propose  as  a  substitute 
what  we  may  term  the  '  Polarity  of 
the  Universe,'  as  a  more  sufficient 
and  efficient  explanation  of  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system. 
By  *  Polarity  '  we  mean  the  power 
of  electricity  manifested  in  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  viz.  the  attrac- 
tion which  exists  between  positive 
and  negative  poles,  and  the  repulsion 
which  is  exhibited  when  two  positive 
or  two  negative  poles  are  presented 
to  each  other.  If  we  can  successfully 
apply  this  theory  of  polarity  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system,  we  shall  in  future  be 
required  to  teach  that  the  rotation 
of  the  planets  on  their  axes  is  caused 
by  currents  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ;  and  that  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  round  the  Sun  are  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  these 
bodies  constantly  presenting  in  a 
slanting  direction  their  opposite  or 
similar  poles,  and  thus  gradually 
and  alternately  attracting  and  repel- 
ling each  other,  and  keeping  up 
continued  movement,  necessarily  va- 
ried in  distance  and  rapidity. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is 
no  fear  of  two  heavenly  bodies 
coming  into  collision  in  space,  unless 
their  opposite  poles  happened  to 
meet,  and  even  then  they  would 
probably  cling  together  without 
doing  much  damage,  until  some 
rival  influence  separated  them  and 
sent  each  on  its  natural  course; 
but  the  active  motion  of  two  such 
bodies  would,  most  probably,  al- 
ways prevent  that  steadiness  of 
approach  necessary  to  insure  cohe- 
sion. 

In  propounding  this  system,  are 
we  not  flying  in  the  face  of  tho 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived 
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— Sir  Isaac  Newton  P  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  question  briefly  bat  at- 
tentively. It  is  no  reflection  upon 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  tbe  most 
renowned  men  of  all  time,  that  he 
did  not  invent  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  a  theory  for  which  all 
the  elements  did  not  then  exist.  If 
he  lived  now,  he  would  doubtless 
choose  by  the  light  of  modern 
science  a  different  vocabulary. 
*  Gravitation '  is  merely  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  an  idea  used  to  interpret 
a  certain  class  of  phenomena,  some 
of  which  can  now  be  better  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  more  deve- 
loped ideas,  and  a  more  truo  and 
refined  nomenclature. 

The  method  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  demonstrating  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation  was  very 
grand  and  simple;  and  it  was  soon 
received  admiringly  by  the  whole 
world.  The  explanation  may  be 
found  in  any  text-book  on  the 
subject,  but  we  may  as  well  repro- 
duce it  in  an  elementary  manner. 
It  had  been  previously  proved  that 
on  our  earth  the  so-called  force  of 
gravity  acts  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance;  and  it 
was  inferred  that  if  this  force 
extended  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  phenomena  it  caused  and 
presented  in  the  movements  of  the 
moon  ought  to  correspond  with  what 
was  known  of  its  action  on  the 
earth.  The  lunar  observations  made 
and  supplied  by  Flamsteed  enabled 
Newton  to  put  this  theory  to  the 
test  with  a  triumphant  result.  By 
a  series  of  masterly  calculations,  he 
demonstrated  that  the  versed  sine 
of  an  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit  agreed 
exactly  with  the  distance  which  the 
moon  would  travel  if  she  were  left 
entirely  to  the  action  of  gravitation 
only:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  power 
of  gravity  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon  would  be  about  3,600  times 
less  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  centre  is  about  60  times 
the  earth's  radius,  and  as  the  square 


of  this  distance  is  60  times  60,  or 
3,600,  a  body  near  the  earth  ought 
to  fall  in  one  minute  3,600  times 
farther  than  the  length  of  the 
versed  sine  of  an  arc  described  by 
the  moon  in  its  orbit  in  the  same 
time.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  conclusive  than  this  proof 
of  the  correspondence  of  fact  with 
theory;  but  it  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  introduction  of 
Polarity  as  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  because  we  know 
that  all  the  great  forces  of  nature — 
light,  heat,  gravitation,  electricity, 
magnetism — are  regulated  by  the 
same  law,  viz.  that  their  power 
acts  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  subject  of  course  to  the 
variability  of  conditions,  for  con- 
ditions modify  the  action  of  laws. 
In  our  proposed  system  we  can 
therefore  accept  Newton's  demon- 
stratum  of  universal  gravitation,  and 
treat  it  as  the  discovery  of  one  mode 
of  Polarity.  As  the  action  of  gra- 
vity is  the  same  as  that  of  Polarity 
in  one  direction,  we  may  still  con- 
veniently use  the  word  'gravita- 
tion' to  express  this  aspect  of 
Polarised  force;  but  as  gravity 
causes  motion  in  only  one  direction 
— the  centripetal — it  is,  of  course, 
insufficient  to  explain  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  without  resort- 
ing to  the  theoretical  addition  of 
another  force,  which  was  named  the 
centrifugal,  the  existence  of  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  it  was  derived  from  the 
original  impulse  or  primum  mobile 
given  to  these  heavenly  bodies  at 
their  creation,  and  since  sustained 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

The  substitution  of  the  terms 
'  electrical  attraction'  and '  repulsion' 
for  *  centripetal 9  and  *  centrifugal 
forces,'  may  therefore  be  recom- 
mended as  conveying  a  clearer 
theory  of  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  evident  that  this  centrifugal 
force  must  soon  expire  unless  it  is 
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fed  from  some  central  exhaustless 
power,  and  the  supporters  of  this 
idea  do  not  supply  us  with  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  continued  sus- 
tenance of  the  centrifugal  force, 
unless  it  be  traceable  to  the  direct 
power  of  the  Almighty.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Creator  into  this 
stage  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
nature  is,  however,  unphilosophical ; 
as  we  have  no  right  in  a  scientific 
explanation  to  balance  one  force 
against  another,  and  call  one  of 
them  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  as 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  in  the 
beginning  all  forces  were  created 
by  Him.  In  fact,  this  style  of 
theorising  must  be  temporary,  and 
is  simply  a  mode  of  concealing 
our  ignorance.  But  if  we  resort 
to  electricity  with  its  attraction  and 
repulsion — in  a  word,  Polarity — as 
offering  an  explanation  of  the 
motions  of  the  universe,  we  fancy 
that  we  present  a  theory  which  is 
at  once  comprehensive  and  scientific. 
The  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  supported,  as  far  as  can 
reasonably  be  looked  for,  by 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  pro- 
cess here  advocated  has  been  ac- 
tually shown  in  a  working  model. 
An  electrical  orrery  has  been  con- 
structed which,  by  the  discharge 
of  electricity  from  points,  repre- 
sents the  movement  of  the  earth 
round  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth,  with  the 
most  surprising  completeness. 

The  movements  of  the  moon 
have,  however,  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  mathematical  order ;  they 
exhibit  aberrations  which  the 
Astronomer  Royal  has  been 
engaged  some  years  in  studying, 
and  his  ' theory  of  the  moon'  is 
yet  far  from  complete.  If,  how- 
ever, the  moon  is  acting  under  the 
influence  of  Polarity,  these  irregu- 
larities are  what  we  ought  to 
expect,  and  their  satisfactory  solu- 
tion can  scarcely  be  triumphantly 
sought  in  the  manoeuvring  of  old 
problems  and  the  marshalling  of 
old  laws. 


We  must,  of  course,  continue 
to  believe  and  maintain  that  the 
various  attractions  to  which  we 
give  the  names  of  '  gravity,'  '  co- 
hesion/ 'capillary,'  are  all-important 
on  this  earth,  and  keep  everything 
here  in  its  right  place ;  and  tbat 
centrifugal  force  as  the  product  of 
rotatory  machinery  has  its  proper 
sphere  in  our  mundane  science; 
but  we  should  hesitate  before  we 
extended  to  the  universe  forces 
which  are  not  proved  to  be  adequate 
for  the  work  and  purpose  ascribed 
to  them.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
real  analogue  among  our  earthly 
forces  to  the  centrifugality  attri- 
buted of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits. 

On  this  point  we  wish  to  render 
our  argumentative  position  quite 
clear  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  to  whom  we  spe- 
cially address  ourselves;  and  we 
shall  therefore  endeavour  of  work 
out  this  problem  very  distinctly. 

The  most  superficial  scholar 
knows  what  is  the  received  ex- 
planation of  the  movement  of  the 
planets  round  the  Sun,  viz.  that 
when  the  planet  is  first  hurled  on 
its  course  its  tendency  is  to  go  in  a 
straight  line ;  but  this  tendency  is 
arrested  by  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, and  the  two  forces  acting 
in  rectangular  opposition  to  each 
other  cause  the  orb  which  they 
control  to  move  in  a  curve.  It 
was,  however,  discovered  that  in 
practice  this  curve  did  not  form 
a  perfect  circle,  but  an  ellipse, 
and  that  the  motion  of  the 
planet  was  accelerated  in  some 
parts  of  its  orbit  when  it  was 
nearest  the  Sun,  and  retarded 
when  it  was  farthest  from  the 
Sun.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
crepancy was  attributed  to  the 
antagonistic  action  of  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces;  as 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or 
centripetal  force,  gradually  over- 
comes the  centrifugal,  the  planet 
is  drawn  nearer  the  Sun  and  its 
speed  in  its  orbit  accelerated.    This 
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acceleration  of  speed  develops  an 
increase  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
or  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent, 
so  that  the  two  forces  thus  balance 
themselves,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  orbital  movement  is  preserved. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  a 
plausible  assumption  and  is  accept- 
able  in  the  absence  of  any  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  a 
better  explanation.  We*  must,  how- 
ever, call  attention  to  the  weak 
spot  in  this  theory.  The  accelera- 
tion of  speed  is  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  which  is 
therefore  for  the  time  being  the 
dominant  power.  This  increase  of 
velocity  is  supposed  to  develop,  as 
a  counterpoise,  a  force  so  potent  in 
opposition  to  that  which  caused  it, 
that  this  developed  force  is,  in  its 
turn,  capable  of  overcoming  that 
which  is  primarily  the  stronger ;  so 
that  the  superior  power  is  supposed 
to  give  birth  to  a  force  which  can 
govern  its  parent ;  and  thus  cause 
and  effect  alternately  become  the 
stronger  and  control  each  other! 
The  product  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  producer  on  equal 
terms.  What  a  scene  of  scientific 
confusion  is  here  presented  to  our 
view !  When  once  gravity  begins 
to  overcome  a  rival  force,  its  career 
of  conquest  cannot .  be  arrested 
except  by  the  arrival  and  inter- 
vention of  a  third  independent 
power,  and  the  introduction  of  this 
third  power  is  not  properly  and 
scientifically  accounted  for  under 
the  old  system  which  we  are  com- 
bating. The  accelerated  speed 
already  alluded  to  is  not  such  a 
ruler  as  we  can  recognise  as  an 
independent  potentate.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  creature  and  subject  of 
the  superior  force,  gravity,  and  it 
must  become  the  ally  of  its  mon- 
arch ;  it  cannot  rebel  and  join  the 
opposition  which  has  once  allowed 
it  to  elnde  the  centrifugal  grasp. 

The  advocates  of  this  contradic- 
tory system  of  causation  endeavour 
to  reconcile  it  to  our  common  sense 


and  tempt  us  into  adopting  it  by  re- 
sorting to  an  illustration  which,  as  a 
comparison,  is  altogether  fallacious. 
They  depict  a  man  whirling  round  a 
stone  in  a  sling,  and  tell  us  that  we 
have  here  something  like  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  planet  moving  in  its 
orbit  round  the  Sun.     The  stone  is 
held  in  its  place  by  the   string — 
analogous    to    the    attraction     of 
gravitation — and     the    faster     the 
man  whirls  round  the   sling,    the 
more  potently  is    the   centrifugal 
force    developed;    and    when    the 
stone  is  released,  the  more  violently 
does  it  fly  off  in  a  straight  line. 
In  this   object  of  comparison   we 
must  notice  that  there  are   three 
powers    present,    very    unlike     in 
their  attributes,  viz.  the  hand  of 
the  man    governed  by  his  mind, 
the  sling,  and  the  motion   of  the 
sling :  the  sole  originating  motive- 
power  which  pervades  and  sustains 
the  whole  operation    is    the  will- 
energy  of  the  man ;  when  that  is 
withdrawn,  the  action   ceases.     If 
we  could  suppose  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  at  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  intelligently,  actively,  and 
personally  employed  in   regulating 
and  upholding  the  movements  of 
the  planets    round    the    Sun,  the 
comparison     with     the    man-and- 
sling    figure    wonld   be    fair    and 
complete ;    but  we    are   bound  to 
raise  the  fatal    objection    to    this 
supposition  by  pointing  out  that  it 
is    not    permitted   to    Science    to 
enter    into    the    presence    of    the 
Creator  Himself,  so  as  to  trace  His 
conduct  and  examine  His  actions. 
The  proper  office  of  Science  is  to  dis- 
cover and  expound  the  eternal  laws 
and  temporal  methods  of  working 
with  which  the  Almighty  has  en- 
dowed Nature,  and  by  which  her 
operations  are  governed.     The  mo- 
ment we  address  ourselves  direct  to 
the  Creator,  we  cease  to  be  scien- 
tific, and  we  become  theological. 

The  theory  of  Polarity  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  movements  of  the 
universe  will,  we  believe,  get  rid 
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of  a  great  deal  of  the  subtle  con- 
fusion that  has  hitherto  prevailed ; 
and,   we  venture    to    think,    will 
-offer  for  general  acceptance  some- 
thing more  lucid  and  philosophical 
-than  the  old  mechanical  doctrine 
of    the     centripetal     and    centri- 
fugal forces — a  doctrine  which  ap- 
pears to  us  an  inadequate  explana- 
tion   of   the    grand    processes    to 
which  it  is  applied.     Centrifugal 
force  is  the  result  of  a  repellent, 
and    not    an     attractive,    power. 
The    existence    of  this    repellent 
power  is  not  properly   accounted 
for  in  the  Newtonian  system ;  but 
by  the  theory  of  Polarity  we  ac- 
knowledge   two    forces    of    equal 
rank,  quality,    and    might,   which 
are  all-sufficient  for  the  work  they 
are   appointed   to    do,    and    their 


generator,  Electricity,  governs  theuz 
both  with  requisite  supremacy. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  what 
we  have  put  forward,  we  must 
considerably  modify  if  not  banish 
the  old-fashioned  doctrines  from  our 
astronomical  science,  if  we  would 
in  future  associate  finer  and  truer 
ideas  with  the  subtle  powers  of  the 
universe,  and  express  in  more  com- 
prehensive language  the  sublime 
order  and  methods  of  her  working. 
We  cannot,  however,  by  the  ut- 
most exercise  of  human  skill,  hope 
to  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
mysteries  of  Nature.  Like  the 
Mohammedan  Deity,  she  is  covered 
with  seventy  thousand  veils ;  after 
an  age  of  labour,  we  may  succeed 
in  lifting  one  of  these  veils,  but 
another  appears  behind. 

Newton  Crosiand. 
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HEINRICH  HEINE'S  LIFE  AND  WORK.1 


A  MORE  fascinating  subject  for 
portraiture  has  seldom  offered 
itself  to  the  literary  artist  than  the 
life  and  character  of  Heine.  The 
lights  are  so  brilliant  and  the 
shadows  so  dark,  that  a  faithful 
hand  possessed  of  ordinary  skill 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  an 
effective  likeness.  The  comparative 
ease  of  his  task  does  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr. 
Stigand,  who  has  brought  to  it 
special  attainments  and  more  than 
ordinary  skill.  With  some  little 
qualification  we  can  commend  his 
faithfulness  also.  Of  Othello's 
golden  rule  of  narrative, 

Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice, 

he  has  duly  observed  the  second 
clause,  but  has  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  neglect  the  first.  A 
biographer  should  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  Hannibal's  two  por- 
trait-painters, the  one  of  whom,  by 
representing  his  full  face  with  both 
eyes  perfect,  won  his  censure ;  the 
other,  by  representing  his  profile 
with  the  defective  eye  concealed, 
won  his  praise.  No  fault  could  he 
found  with  Mr.  Stigand  had  he 
followed  the  example  of  the  latter, 
and,  confining  his  biography  to  the 
career  of  a  man  of  letters,  left 
Heine's  profligate  life  in  Paris  al- 
together out  of  sight.  But  we 
regret  that,  having  undertaken  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  he  should 
think  fit  to  palliate  it  by  such 
special  pleading  as  disfigures  his 
chapter  upon  that  unsavoury  topic. 
There  are  excuses  which  do  but 
make  prominent  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  obscure.  Such  further 
exceptions  as  we  must  take  to  Mr. 
Sfcigand's  treatment  of  his  subject 


may  be  disposed  of  at  once.    He 
doubtless  found   it  impossible,  in 
dealing  with  the   life  of  an  exile 
from  Germany  who  made  a  home  in 
France,   to  avoid  reference  to  the 
deadly  conflict  so  recently  waged 
between  the  nations,  or,  being  so 
intimately    acquainted    with    and 
warmly  attached  to  the  defeated 
people,  to  abstain   from  disclosing 
his  sympathies.     But  a  biographer 
who  recalls  in  his  preface  that '  it 
was  the  great  task  of  Heine's  life 
to  labour  at  a  hearty  understanding 
between  Germany  and  France/  and 
laments    the    tendency   of    *  late 
events '  to  frustrate  it,  should  con- 
sistently   refrain     from    language 
which  is  obviously    calculated  to 
retard   its  accomplishment.    The 
outbursts   of  animosity   which  he 
loses    no   opportunity   of  venting 
against  the  conquerors,    however 
grateful  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
justifiable  in  their  proper  connec- 
tion, seem  strangely  out  of  place 
here,   where    their  only  influence 
upon    the    French     and    German 
readers  among  whom  his  book  mav 
circulate  can  be  to  stir  up  memories 
already  too  vivid,   and   foment  a 
hatred  which  five  years  of  peace  have 
done  something  to  abate.    Mr.  Su- 
gand's  love  of  contrasting  the  cha- 
racteristics of  races  has  donbtleas 
seduced  him  into  this  imprudence. 
His  reflections  upon  that  theme  are 
often  instructive,  but  he  is  apt  to 
prolong  them  beyond  due  limits.  If 
in  his  next  edition  he  can  be  per- 
saaded  to  make  certain  modifica- 
tions in  these  particulars,  the  onlj 
serious  drawbacks  that  prevent  this 
book  from  taking  a  high  Phcflln 
literary  biography  will  be  removed. 
None  of  its  chapters  are  more 
pleasant  to   read,   or    display  tne 


1  The  Life,   Work,  and  Opinion*  of  Heinrich  Heine.    B/  William  Stigand.  b>W 
mans,  1875. 
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writer's  skill  to  better  advantage, 
than  the  first  five,  which  are  de- 
voted  to  Heine's  youth,  and  the 
various    influences    combining  to 
mould  his  mental  and  moral  nature. 
Of  his  inherited  tendencies  we  hear 
little.    His  parents  were  Hebrews 
by  blood  and  creed,  belonging  to 
the  middle  class.     The  father,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  dull,  amiable 
man,  was  a  cloth-merchant  by  call- 
ing, settled  at  Dusseldorf,  where 
Heinrich  was  born  in  1799.     The 
mother,  who  contributed  most  to 
the  formation  of  the  boy's  tempera- 
ment,  is  commemorated  as   '  of  a 
quick,  impassioned,  energetic  na- 
ture, with  a  good  deal  of  taste  for 
literature,   art,   and   music'     For 
the  most  lasting  of  the  external  in- 
fluences which  environed  his  child- 
hood  he  was  indebted  to  the  French 
occupation  of  Berg,  the  little  Duchy 
of    which      Dusseldorf    was    the 
capital.    The  state  of  semi-slavery 
in  which  the  people  lived  under  the 
feudal  regime  of  their  Electors  had 
been    exchanged    for   social   and 
educational  equality,  and  a  bene- 
ficent    administration    of    justice 
under  the  Code  Napoleon.      The 
Jewish  community,  whose   condi- 
tion in  Germany  up  to  that  time 
had  resembled  that  of  the  Pariah 
caste    in    India,    reaped    the  full 
benefit   of    those    reforms.       The 
illusion  respecting  the  great  auto- 
crat's   services    to    the    cause    of 
European  freedom    which    Heine 
shared  in  common  with  too  many 
Liberals  as  a  young  man,  and  con- 
tinued to  entertain  until  past  middle 
life,  may  have  been  chiefly  due  to 
his    grateful  remembrance  of  the 
local     advantages     conferred     by 
French  rule,  and  the  glamour  of  his 
individual  associations  with  it.   He 
relates    in    his  Pictures  of  Travel 
(Book   '  Le    Grand  ')   how,   as  a 
boy,  he  witnessed  the  march  of  the 
French    troops    into     Dusseldorf; 
made  friends  with  the  veterans  of 
the  Grande  Armee,  and  learnt  from 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  its 
triumphs  the  true  tales  of  Lodi  and 


Marengo,  of  Ansterlitz  and  Jena; 
and  how  the  vision  which  imagina- 
tion pictured  of  the  invincible  hero 
of  a  hundred  victories  was  realised 
to  the  eye  of  sense  five  years  later, 
when  Napoleon  made  his  entry  into 
the  town  '  in  his  well-worn  green 
uniform  and  his  world-historic  little 
hat,'  with  a  marble  countenance, 
whose  lineaments  were  'nobly cut 
as  those  of  the  old  statues,'  and 
whereon  was  written  *  Thou  shalt 
adore  no  other  gods  but  me.'  If, 
however,  Heine  was  thus  induced  to 
take  an  erroneous  view  of  political 
history,  it  was  some  compensation 
to  obtain  the  facts  at  first  hand 
from  the  lips  of  men.  Such  formal 
instruction  as  he  received  was 
given  at  the  Lycee  established  by 
the  French  Government,  wherein 
all  instruction  was  communicated 
in  that  language.  Here  he  went 
through  the  usual  classical  and  ma- 
thematical course,  and  gained  some 
insight  into  the  sphere  of  meta- 
physical controversy  by  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  Rector  Schall- 
meyer,  a  kindly,  philosophic  Catho- 
lic, who  soon  discerned  the  boy's 
ability  and  desired  to  make  a  priest 
of  him.  In  his  twelfth  year  we 
hear  of  a  golden-haired  maiden 
(daughter  of  the  chief  judge  of 
the  town)  who  had  enthralled  his 
fancy ;  and  not  much  later  he  seems 
to  have  exchanged  some  transient 
love-passages  with  maidens  of  his 
acquaintance  in  the  villages  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  much  delightful 
converse  on  its  historical  legends 
and  fairy  lore.  His  literary  taste 
was  early  determined  by  the  read- 
ing of  Bon  Quixote,  which  he  took 
4  in  sober  earnest,'  weeping  *  the 
bitterest  of  tears  when  the  noble 
knight  for  all  his  noblo  valour  got 
but  cudgelling  and  ingratitude.' 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  some  of  the 
writings  of  Sterne,  J  Rousseau, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  were  also 
familiar  to  his  youth ;  and  by  that 
intellectual  magnetism  which  is 
among  the  clearest  signs  of  definite 
bias,  he  appears  to  have  extracted 
t  t  2 
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from  all  his  studies  the  elements 
best  adapted  to  his  future  develop- 
ment. To  any  such  signs,  how- 
ever, his  father  was  blind;  and 
at  sixteen  he  was  placed  in  a 
banker's  office  at  Frankfort.  Here 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  find- 
ing the  occupation  distasteful,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  social  outlawry 
to  which  his  race  was  still  subject 
there.  The  description  of  the 
Ghetto  in  his  *  Rabbi  von  Bacha- 
rach '  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
remembrances  of  this  sojourn. 
After  a  year's  residence  at  home,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
uncle,  Solomon  Heine,  who  was 
established  as  a  banker  in  Hamburg, 
to  try  his  fortune  there  in  commerce. 
The  experiment  proved  a  failure. 
The  mechanical  routine  of  trade 
and  the  tone  of  thought  which 
its  habitual  pursuit  engendered  in- 
spired him  with  intense  aversion, 
and  the  three  years  which  he  spent 
in  vainly  endeavouring  to  overcome 
it  were  the  dreariest  of  his  life.  By 
his  uncle,  a  rough,  illiterate  man, 
choleric  and  tyrannical,  although 
not  ungenerous  or  implacable, 
shrewd  enough  to  become  a  million- 
aire by  his  transactions  in  stock- 
jobbing, but  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing ability  of  a  different  kind, 
Heine  was  misunderstood  and  des- 
pised. The  husbands  of  the  banker's 
eldest  daughters,  regarding  the 
youth  as  an  interloper  who  was  . 
seeking  to  appropriate  a  share  of 
their  fortune,  spared  no  efforts  to 
poison  his  uncle's  mind  against  him. 
Such  temporary  solace  as  he  found 
in  this  circle  was  in  the  society  of  a 
younger  cousin,  Amalie,  with  whom 
he  fell  deeply  in  love,  and  who 
under  various  disguises  is  the 
heroine  of  his  early  poems.  After 
years  of  fluctuation  the  passion  had 
an  unhappy  issue;  but  the  true 
story  of  its  course  was  never  told 
by  the  poet.  It  can  only  be 
gathered  from  his  allusions  that, 
after  allowing  him  to  believe  her 
affections  won,  the  lady  capriciously 
transferred  them  to  another,  who 


proved  faithless  to  her,  and  that 
she  then  married  in  pique  the  first 
eligible  suitor  who  presented  him- 
self.  Heine's  nature  was  pro- 
foundly  if  not  permanently  em. 
bittered  by  this  experience,  and  the 
morbid  tone  which  infects  much 
of  his  tenderest  poetry  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  it. 

In  1819,  two  years  before  its  dis- 
astrous  termination,  the    hopeless 
attachment  was  brought  to  the  know. 
ledge  of  his  uncle,  who  had  also  come 
to  perceive  that  the  youth's  com- 
mercial career  at  Hamburg  was  not 
destined  to  be  successful.    It  was 
accordingly  resolved  that  he  should 
return  home,  with  the  understand- 
ing  that  he  should  thence  proceed 
to  the  University,    where  his  ex- 
penses would    be    paid   while  lie 
prosecuted  such  Btudies  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  a  doctor's  de- 
gree and  practise  as  an  adTOcato 
in  Hamburg.     To  this  arrangement 
Heine  joyfully  consented,  and  after 
a   short  stay  at    Diisseldorf  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  Bonn.  In 
the  faculty  of  Jurisprudence  heat- 
tended  the  lectures  of  Mittermaier 
and  Welcker,  and  was  duly  admitted 
to   matriculation,   after  eliciting  a 
mild  rebuke  from  the  examiners  for 
the    satirical    vein    in    which  Be 
replied  to  some  of  their  questions. 
History  and   literature    were  tw 
studies  which  most  engrossed  him. 
He  was  especially  impressed  hy  the 
lectures   of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  critical 
celebrity,  who  took  occasion  fiwi 
the     recent      discovery     of    tw 
Nifcelungen-lied  MS.  to  discourse 
upon  the    dignity  and    DeAUj[r 
mediaeval  poetry.     Heine's  predis- 
position to  the  Romantic    echooi 
was  greatly  fostered  by  his  naster8 
eloquent  enthusiasm.    Among  &18 
contemporaries     at     Bonn     wert 
Liebig,  the  great  chemist;  MuUer, 
the    physiologist;     Hengstenj^ 
the     theologian;    and    iW* 
Menzel,  afterwards  so  infamous  as     , 
the  betrayer  of  the  liberal  P^j 
but  his  intimates  were  selected  from 
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the  literary  class,  and  in  company 
with  Simrock,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
and  others,  who  became  more  or 
less  distinguished,  he  diligently 
devoted  his  leisure  to  verse- writing. 
Great  part  of  his  '  Early  Sorrows,' 
and  the  tragedy  of '  Almansor,'  were 
written  at  this  time.  After  a  year's 
study  at  Bonn,  he  transferred  him- 
self to  Gottingon,  which  still  re- 
tained the  high  reputation  it  had 
acquired  under  the  enlightened 
system  of  its  founder,  the  Hano- 
verian minister,  Munchausen,  but 
had  fallen  behind  the  age  to  a 
degree  for  which  Heine  was  unpre- 
pared. Except  for  the  sympathy 
shown  him  by  the  Historical  pro- 
fessor Sartorius,  who  discerned  his 
power  and  admitted  him  to  inti- 
macy, he  found  the  scholastic 
atmosphere  cold  and  pedantic, 
while  he  was  equally  averse  to  the 
arrogant  tone  of  his  fellow- 
students  who  were  principally  of 
the  Junker  class.  A  dispute  into 
which  he  was  drawn  with  one  of 
them  respecting  their  Konvment,  or 
arbitrary  code  of  student-laws,  pro- 
voked a  challenge.  To  prevent  a 
duel  the  authorities  rusticated  him 
for  six  months,  and  he  accordingly 
migrated  to  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

This  step  brought  him  within  the 
reach  of  influences,  both  within  and 
without  the  University  precincts, 
which  were  more  potent  than  any 
he  had  yet  felt,  and  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  his  development.  The 
teacher  who  most  impressed  him 
was  the  great  Hegel,  whose  philo- 
sophical tenets  he  adopted,  but 
(as  he  admits  in  his  Confessions) 
without  clearly  understanding  them. 

I  was  never  an  abstract  thinker  (he 
says),  and  I  took  the  synthesis  of  the 
Hegelian  doctrine  as  proved,  since  it  flat- 
tered my  vanity.  I  was  young  and  proud, 
and  it  flattered  my  pride  to  learn  from  Hegel 
that  the  blessed  God  was  not,  as  my  grand- 
mother told  me,  living  in  heaven,  but  that  I 
myself  on  earth  was  the  blessed  God.  .  .  I 
took  it  quite  in  earnest,  and  conducted  my 
divine  rdle  with  as  much  dignity  as  pos- 
sible.   This  .foolish  pride,  however,  exer- 


cised by  no  means  a  pernicious  influence 
on  my  sentiments,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
were  elevated  to  heroism.  ...  I  was  my- 
self now  the  living  moral,  and  the  source 
of  all  right  and  authority.  I  was  primal 
morality  itself.    I  was  impeccable. 

This  avowal,  written  in  1854, 
obviously  proceeds  from  one  who 
has  recanted  his  former  belief. 
Whether  Hegel  himself  would  have 
endorsed  the  conclusions  of  his 
young  disciple  as  legitimately  ex- 
pressing the  outcome  of  his  philo- 
sophy is  a  question  which  we  need 
not  discuss.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  was  the  impression  it 
conveyed  to  Heine,  and  that  it  pre- 
pared him  for  accepting  the  St. 
Simonian  doctrine  by  which  he  re- 
gulated his  practice  so  fatally  in 
later  years.  Hegel's  chief  disciple, 
Gans,the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence; 
Wolf,  Professor  of  Greek ;  Von  den 
Hagen,  of  Literature,  and  Bopp,  of 
Philology,  also  attracted  him  to 
their  lectures.  His  personal  in- 
timates within  the  University 
were  not  numerous,  as  he  was 
repelled  by  the  coarse  manners 
of  his  fellow-students ;  but  he  had 
no  lack  of  society,  owing  to  the 
entree  that  he  obtained  into  the 
Varnhagens'  salon,  which  was  the 
centre  of  literary  activity  in  Berlin. 
By  Yarnhagen  von  Ense  himself, 
beneath  whose  calm,  courtier-like 
demeanour  was  concealed  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  a  scornful 
hatred  of  its  enemies  of  which  the 
world  knew  nothing  till  after  his 
death,  and  by  his  remarkable  wife, 
Bahel,  the  trusted  correspondent  of 
Goethe  and  sympathetic  with  all 
the  chief  thinkers  and  artists  of  her 
time,  Heine  was  immediately  re- 
cognised as  a  genius  and  welcomed 
as  a  friend.  Their  timely  appre- 
ciation was  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him,  and  he  was  never  ungrateful 
for  it.  At  their  instance  a  selection 
from  his  poems  was  accepted  foe 
insertion  in  the  *  GFesellschaffcen/thr 
chief  literary  organ  of  Berlin,  and 
produced  so  striking  an  impression 
that  the  publisher  made  him  an 
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offer  for  the  remainder.  His  intro- 
duction into  this  circle  led  to  in- 
timacy with  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6, 
Chamisso,  Lndwig  Robert  the  tra- 

gdian,  the  poetesses  Elisa  yon 
ohenhausen  and  Helmina  von 
Chezy,  and  others,  at  whose  houses 
he  visited*  Many  of  his  poems 
were  read  aloud  before  an  audience 
thus  composed,  and  underwent  an 
ordeal  of  criticism  which  probably 
contributed  largely  to  the  eventual 
purity  of  his  style.  The  similarity 
between  his  genius  and  that  of 
Byron,  which  became  more  deve- 
loped with  time,  did  not  even  then 
escape  observation. 

Though  not  proof  against  the 
usual  seductions  of  a  city  life,  he 
was  in  some  measure  fortified  by 
the  discovery  that  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  the  Prussian  Government 
to  foster  a  frivolous  spirit  in  Berlin 
society  were  prompted  by  the  de- 
sire of  distracting  its  attention  from 
politics.  Up  to  this  time  that  sub- 
ject had  occupied  little  of  his 
thoughts,  but  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  observing  the  severity  which 
the  Russian  leanings  of  the  Court 
induced  it  to  exercise  against  his 
Polish  fellow-students.  Thence- 
forth may  be  dated  that  hatred  of 
Prussian  policy  which  inspired  so 
much  of  his  subsequent  satire.  He 
was  the  more  stimulated  to  dislike 
it  on  account  of  the  opposition  it 
offered  to  the  attempts  which  some 
leading  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity were  then  making  to  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal freedom  without  relinquishing 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  In  these 
attempts,  which  proceeded  from  a 
Verein  having  Grans  for  its  presi- 
dent, Heine  took  the  warmest  in-* 
terest.  Their  aims  were  to  modify 
the  traditional  habits  of  the  race  so 
as  to  induce  its  youths  to  study  for 
the  learned  professions,  instead  of 
devoting  themselves  only  to  trade 
and  finance,  and  to  procure  the 
abolition    of    political    disabilities, 


rly  the  law  which  pxofai- 
ited  a  Jew  from   graduating  or 
entering  the  State-service  without 
receiving  baptism.  Both  aims,  how- 
ever, were    ultimately    frustrated, 
partly  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Bab- 
binical  body,  which  denounced  in- 
novation as  dangerous,  partly  by 
the  dullness  of  the  mercantile  class, 
which  found  the  culture  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  reformers  incomprehen- 
sible, but  mainly   by  the  dogged 
conservatism   of  the  Government, 
which  resisted  every  scheme  ihti 
savoured  of  liberalism.    Its  refusal 
to  throw  open  any  avenues  to  social 
distinction  save  through  the  format 
medium  of  conversion,  set  a  pre- 
mium upon  hypocrisy,  which  znanj 
ambitious  Jews  found  it  impossible 
to  withstand.     When  the  defeat  of 
his  efforts  was  assured,  Gans  was 
one  of  the  first  to  yield.  He  under- 
went  baptism,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  University  professorship.  Heine, 
by  whom  this  act  was  at  toe  to 
severely  reprobated,   ere  long  al- 
lowed himself  to  follow  the  exampk 
For  awhile,  however,  he  remained 
firm,  and,  rather  than  change  bis 
creed  from  worldly  motives,  entaw 
tained  the  idea  of  expatriation  to 
France,  where  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  social  success.    He  re- 
mained at  Berlin  two  years,  W 
left,  without  taking  a  degree,  & 
1823,  and  proceeded  to  ^eb?% 
in  Hanover,  where  his  family  bw 
now  removed.    Before  leaving,  be 
put  forth  another  volume  of  poen* 
which    included    the   weU-knotra 
*  Lyrical  Intermezzo.'  . 

The  poems  composing  ti»  &* 
volume*  bore  obvious  traces  of  in- 
debtedness to  poets  belonging  w 
opposite  schools ;  to  Burns  and  VT 
ron  on  the  one  hand,  to  Uhlanfl, 


Von  Arnim,  and  Brentan©  on 


the 


other.   What  was  best  and  worst  w 
them,  however,  was  yet  more  on  • 
ously  drawn  from  deep  sources 
personal    feeling    and  expend 
Their  union  of  natural,  ta*V  m' 


*  Book  of  Songs,  '  Early  (Sorrows. 
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thusiasm  with  a  premature  cynicism, 
their  abnormal  interfusion  of  sar- 
donic mockery  and  intense  feeling, 
testified  to  the  conflict  of  discordant 
elements  in  his  own  being.  A  keen 
susceptibility  to  all  strong  impres- 
sions, whencesoever  derived,  and  the 
restlessness  of  an  imaginative  tem- 
perament under  the  sense  of  suffer- 
ing and  injustice,  seem  the  main  im- 
pulses that  prompt  his  singing.  His 
dreams,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
are  evidently  discoloured  by  dark 
and  bitter  memories.  He  is  haunted 
hj  visions  of  a  maiden,  who  gives 
him  a  flower  which  turns  into  a 
foul  insect ;  who,  with  smiling  eyes, 
watches  him  writhing  in  torture; 
who,  in  garden,  wood,  or  heath,  pre- 
pares his  shroud,  hews  out  his 
coffin,  or  digs  his  grave ;  who  enters 
his  chamber  at  midnight,  and  barters 
love's  favours  for  his  eternal  sal- 
vation; who  is  wedded  to  him  by 
the  devil  at  a  witch's  sabbath,  or 
drinks  his  blood  and  eats  his  heart 
at  the  marriage-feast,  where  she  sits 
as  his  rival's  bride.  Even  when  he 
strives  to  forget  himself,  the  choice 
of  theme  constantly  betrays  his 
jaundiced  and  unwholesome  fancy. 
He  sees  a  visionary  tourney  of 
Minnesingers,  wherein  the  victory  is 
awarded  to  the  one  *  whose  song 
drips  most  with  his  heart's  blood ; '  a 
ghostly  combat  which  two  brothers, 
who  in  life  loved  the  same  lady, 
nightly  renew  beside  the  ruined  castle 
walls  where,  centuries  before,  they 
slew  each  other ;  a  midnight  carouse 
of  spectres  in  a  church,  who  recount, 
with  ghastly  merriment,  the  stories 
of  their  unhappy  loves ;  or  a  wed- 
ding dance  in  Toledo,  to  which  the 
bride  has  invited  her  discarded  lover, 
who  keeps  the  appointment  as  a 
grhost.  Mixed  with  these  utterances 
of  pain  and  pictures  of  despair  are 
brief  lyrical  snatches  of  tenderness, 
«fancy,  and  humour,  indicating  what 
the  first-fruits  of  Heine's  genius 
might  have  been,  had  the  bloom 
been    less  sharply   blighted.    The 


practice,  which  afterwards  became 
habitual  with  him,  of  assuming  a 
serious  or  pathetic  tone  and  abruptly 
ending  with  a  jest,  is  initiated  in  this 
volume. 

There  is  much  tenderness  in  some 
of  these  poems,  but  the  prevailing 
mood  is  anything  but  gentle.  The 
poet's  nature  has  been  soured  by 
wrong,  and  he  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  the  fact : 

My  songs  with  poison  are  tainted, 
But  how  could  it  otherwise  be  ? 

My  blossoming  life  thou  hast  poisoned, 
And  made  it  hateful  to  me." 

That  she  who  is  the  cause  of  this 
wretchedness  is  herself  wretched  in 
the  life  she  has  chosen  affords  him 
now  additional  woe,  now  a  gloomy 
satisfaction.  The  purest  pleasures 
of  which  the  poetic  temperament  is 
capable  are  embittered  by  distrust. 
He  hears  '  derisive  songs  sung  by 
the  nightingale,  and  sees  the 
'  gentle  meadow-flowrets  laugh  with 
malice;'  in  'the  maiden's  shame- 
faced blushes '  he  detects  '  a  secret 
lust,'  and  a  fool's  cap  jingling  on 
'  the  inspired  and  haughty  head  of 
youth.' 

And  caricatures  alone,  and  sickly  shadows^ 
I  see  upon  this  earth,  and  live  in  doubt, 
Whether  a  madhouse  'tis,  or  hospital. 

Mournfullest  result  of  all,  his  ex- 
perience of  human  falsehood  has 
shaken  his  trust  in  the  Divine  truth, 
and  left  him  a  bare  belief  in  the 
heavenly  eyes  which  have  en- 
chanted and  the  evil  heart  which 
has  ruined  him.  It  is  inevitable 
that  a  love  which  has  no  root  of 
faith  in  the  ideal  nobleness  of  its 
object  should  be  mainly  sensual; 
and  such  is  the  prevailing  tone  of 
these  poems.  By  comparison,  how- 
ever, with  those  which  belong  to 
that  melancholy  later  period  in  his 
career  when  no  fresh  emotion  had 
replaced  the  withered  sentiment, 
and  an  ignoble  creed  lent  its 
sanction  to  unrestrained  appetite! 
they  may  be  accounted  pure. 


•  Heine's  Poems  complete,  translated  by  E.  A.  Bo  wring,  1872, 
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A  nature  bo  finely  endowed  as 
Heine's  could  not  always  foe  pos- 
sessed by  such  dark  and  savage 
moods,  and,  although  he  can  never 
be  said  to  have  raised  himself 
out  of  the  mischief  wrought  by 
this  disenchantment,  he,  by  de- 
grees, obtained  the  mastery  of  his 
sorrow,  and  turned  his  thought 
and  fancy  into  channels  beyond 
himself.  The  'Pilgrimage  to 
Kevlaar,'  among  the  latest  of  his 
genuinely  romantic  compositions, 
and  the  most  popular  in  his  own 
country,  must  have  been  written  in  . 
a  moment  of  self-abstraction.  It 
narrates  in  the  simplest  ballad-form 
how  a  peasant  youth,  broken- 
hearted by  the  death  of  his  be- 
trothed, was  persuaded  by  his 
mother  to  accompany  her  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar,  and  lay  the 
votive  offering  of  a  waxen  heart  at 
the  Madonna's  shrine,  with  a  prayer 
that  she  would  heal  his  wound; 
how,  in  the  night  following  their 
prayer,  Our  Lady  entered  the 
chamber  where  the  mother  was 
watching  her  sleeping  son,  and  laid 
a  hand  gently  on  his  breast;  and 
in  the  morning,  when  the  mother 
found  him  dead,  she  knew  her 
prayer  was  answered,  and  blessed 
the  healing  hand.  The  recognition 
of  religions  faith  as  the  best  balm 
for  sorrow  was  personally  unattain- 
able by  Heine  at  this  period,  and 
it  was  his  dramatic  instinct  that 
infused  the  mediaeval  Catholic  feel- 
ing by  which  this  poem  is  in- 
spired. Many  of  his  finest  lyrics 
are  essentially  dramatic;  although 
in  drama  proper,  to  judge  from  the 
fate  of  his  two  tragedies, '  Almansor ' 
and  'Ratcliff,'  he  must  be  held  to 
have  failed. 

A  resolute  application  to  work  on 
his  legal  studies,  relieved  by  brief 
spells  of  travel,  had  the  recognised 
effect  of  quieting  and  toning  his 
mind.  The  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  was  now  urgent,  as  his 
father  had  fallen  into  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  was  practically 
dependent    upon    his    rich    uncle 


Solomon  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  old  man  displayed  much 
caprice  in  the  exercise  of  his  li- 
berality, and  took  umbrage  at  at- 
tempts to  pledge  him  to  a  definite 
engagement.  A  visit  which  Heine 
paid  to  Hamburg  with  this  object 
in  1823  produced  no  result  but  that 
of  reviving  his  own  sad  memories. 
The  series  of  poems  entitled  the 
*  Return  Home'  was  written  on 
this  occasion.  In  January  1824  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Grottingen, 
and  remained  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  interval,  until 
May  1825,  when  he  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  for  hi* 
doctor' 8  degree.  Most  of  the  in- 
terval excepted  was  spent  in  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  among  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, which  gave  rise  to  the  poems 
thus  entitled  among  his  Pictures 
of  Travel.  This,  and  the  preceding 
collection,  include  some  of  the 
freshest  and  most  striking  lyrics 
which  he  has  left.  'The  Fisher- 
Maiden,'  so  tenderly  set  to  music 
by  Meyerbeer ;  '  I  would  that  my 
love,'  wedded  to  one  of  Mendel- 
ssohn's most  graceful  and  popular 
duetts ;  '  Thou'rt  like  a  lovely 
flow'ret;'  and  'When  on  my  bed 
I'm  lying/  are  gems  of  pure  song 
which  have  already  attained  an  in- 
ternational currency.  The  Idylls  of 
peasant  life,  especially  the  picture  of 
the  mountaineer's  daughter,  have  a 
charm  more  distinctively  national, 
which  no  lover  of  character-paint- 
ing in  poetry  can  fail  to  prise.  The 
prose  portions  of  the  Hartz  pic- 
tures are  scarcely  less  delightful, 
although  disgraced  here  and  there 
by  a  touch  of  lewd  suggestions. 
The  satirical  description  which  he 
flings  to  Grottingen  as  he  turns 
his  back  on  its  walls;  the  symboli- 
cal dreams  in  which  he  takes  re- 
venge on  the  professors  of  law  and 
logic  who  have  been  worrying  his 
brain  for  so  many  months;  the 
mirthf ulsketches  of  his  travelling  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  vivid  vignettes 
of  •mountain-scenery  and  cottage- 
interior,  exhibit  Heine's  art  at  its 
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best.  The  manner,  as  Mr.  Stigand 
points  out,  is  coloured  by  Sterne's, 
but  the  humour  and  grace  are  un- 
borrowed. 

In  June  1825,  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Heine  took  a  step  which, 
however  circumstances  may  have 
excused  it,  must  be  held  gravely 
discreditable  to  his  character.  With- 
out a  pretence  of  conviction,  he 
recanted  his  profession  of  belief, 
and  underwent  the  Protestant  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  The  motives 
which  prompted  him  were  simple 
enongh.  His  old  creed,  nominal 
as  it  was,  excluded  him  from  any 
calling  in  Germany  but  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  or  a  merchant,  for 
either  of  which  he  was  unfitted. 
As  a  Christian  he  was  eligible  for 
a  professorship  or  government  ap- 
pointment, which  would  have  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  his  uncle ; 
and  *  strong  hopes  were  held  out,' 
as  his  biographer  states,  of  his  ob- 
taining one  or  the  other  in  the 
event  of  conversion.  But  with 
such  an  alternative  open  to  him  as 
emigration  to  France,  which  a  few 
years  later  he  embraced  for  other 
reasons,  he  could  not  plead  in- 
exorable necessity  for  this  sacrifice 
of  conscience.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  hesitated  long  before  talon g  the 
step,  and  bitterly  lamented  it  when 
taken;  not  the  less,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  proved  unavailing  as  a 
means  to  the  end  which  had  sanc- 
tified it.  For  the  nonce  it  served 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
attempt  the  task  of  winning  a 
livelihood  as  an  advocate  in  Ham- 
burg, whither  he  proceeded  in  No- 
vember 1825.  Hateful  to  him  from 
its  associations  with  the  great  sor- 
row of  his  youth,  the  city  possessed 
no  atoning  attractions  of  natural 
or  artistic  beauty,  or  of  congenial 
society,  which  could  make  it  en* 
durable.  The  routine  of  its  commer- 
cial life,  which  he  had  already  found 
so  distasteful,  the  stagnation  of 
mental  activity,  the  malevolence  of 
his    uncle's    sons-in-law,  who  re- 


newed their  -old  jealousy  of  him  as 
an  intruder,  and  magnified  every 
gossiping  story  that  was  told  to 
his  discredit,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  orthodox  Jews,  who  regarded 
him  as  an  apostate,  combined  to 
render  his  enforced  term  of  resi- 
dence in  Verdammtes  Hamburg,  as 
he  used  emphatically  to  call  it,  one 
of  truly  penal  servitude.  That  his 
profession,  too,  was  irksome,  one 
can  readily  believe.  The  attempt 
to  convert  a  poet  into  a  lawyer 
has  seldom  succeeded,  and  no  les* 
likely  subject  could  have  been 
chosen  for  such  an  experiment  than 
Heine. 

We  perpetually  find  him  after 
some  fitful  intervals  of  professional 
study  recurring  to  literature  as  his 
native  element.  The  solitary  benefit 
that  he  derived  from  his  sojourn  in 
Hamburg  was  the  introduction  to  a 
publisher,  Gampe,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  alliance,  which,  in  spite 
of  several  differences  of  opinion  and 
much  reasonable  dissatisfaction  at 
the  illiberal  terms  he  obtained,  re- 
mained unbroken  till  his  death. 
Gampe's  residence  in  a  free  city 
gave  him  a  large  measure  of  poli- 
tical immunity,  and  his  special 
qualification  was  the  skill  with 
which  he  contrived  to  evade  the 
law  of  censorship  prohibiting  the 
importation  into  Prussia  and  most 
of  the  German  States  of  any 
publication  inoculated  with  liberal 
ideas.  Borne,  Immermann,  and 
other  proscribed  authors  were 
already  upon  his  list,  and  Heine's 
choice  of  such  a  publisher  was 
significant  evidence  of  the  direction 
which  his  own  sympathies  were 
taking.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Pictures  of  Travel  which  Campe  ac- 
cepted appeared  in  1826,  and  the 
second  in  the  following  year.  Besides 
the  idylls  and  sketches  already 
named,  these  volumes  contained 
his  early  reminiscences  of  Dussel- 
dorf  (inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Le  Grand,  the  veteran  of  the  Grande 
Armee  who  had  taught  him  French 
history),   and   a  series    of   poems 
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called  '  The  North  Sea,'  written  at 
the  Isle  of  Nordeney,  where  he  had 
spent  his  vacations.  Their  success 
was  immediate  and  complete ;  but 
the  reflections  which  he  cast  npon 
the  Junker  party  and  the  priest- 
hood, and  his  frank  avowal  of 
liberal  aspirations  entailed  an  in- 
terdict by  the  censors  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Henceforward  he 
was  branded  as  a  revolutionary 
propagandist ;  and  upon  whatever 
subject  he  wrote,  his  works  were 
certain  to  be  mutilated,  if  not 
wholly  proscribed. 

The  most  characteristic  section 
of  these  volumes  is  the  series  of 
*  North  Sea'  poems,  into  which 
Heine  has  infused  almost  every 
tint  of  his  many-coloured  nature. 
Written  in  a  rhythmical  but  irre- 
gular measure  of  blank  verse,  which 
suggests  the  sound  and  motion  of 
the  sea,  their  tone  conveys  much  of 
its  sparkling  freshness,  indefinite 
distance,  and  capricious  change. 
Emotion  checked  by  mockery, 
earnestness  chilled  by  indifference, 
fancy  confronted  with  reality,  phi- 
losophy vanquished  by  conviviality ; 
snch  are  the  contrasted  moods  that 
he  here  delights  to  portray.  The 
most  painful  symptom  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  confirmed  scepticism, 
which,  read  by  the  light  of  his  re- 
cent apostasy  at  the  bidding  of  con- 
venience, is  sufficiently  intelligible. 
The  following  verses  embody,  not 
the  troubled  yearning  of  a  doubter 
who  cannot  rest  until  he  finds  the 
truth,  but  the  contented  despair  of 
one  who  has  persuaded  himself 
that  the  search  is  unavailing. 

By  the  sea,  by  the  dreary,  darkening  sea, 

Stands  a  youthful  man, 
His    heart    all  sorrowing,  his   head   all 
doubting, 

And  with  gloomy  lips  he  questions  the 
billows. 

Oh !  solve  me  life's  riddle,  I  pray  ye, 

The  torturing  ancient  enigma, 
Oyer  which  many  a  brain  hath  long  puzzled, 
Old  heads  in  hieroglyph-marked  mitres, 
Heads  in  turbans  and  caps  medieval. 


Wig-covered  pates  and  a  thousand  others, 
Sweating,  wearying  heads  of  mortals. 

Tell  me !  what  meaneth  Man  ? 
Whence  came  he  hither  ?    Where  goes  ha 

hence? 
Who  dwells  there  on  high  in  the  radiant 

planets  ? 
The  billows  are  murmuring  their  murmur 

unceasing ; 
Wild  blows  the  wind,  the  dark  clouds  are 

fleeting, 
The  stars  are  still  gleaming  so  calmly  and 

cold, 
And  a  fool  waits  for  an  answer.4 

Such  enthusiasm  as  he  had  left 
seemed  to  he  reserved  for  the  de- 
cayed faith  of  Paganism,  which,  he 
apostrophized  in*  TheGodsof  Greece/ 
a  poem  containing  the  first  direct 
expression  of  sympathies  that  after- 
wards became  pronounced.  The 
sarcastic  or  grotesque  turn  given 
to  every  other  reference  to  the 
world's  religious  beliefs  was  inde- 
fensible on  the  score  of  taste 
alone,  and  must  have  wounded 
the  sensibilities  of  many  whom  he 
was  bound  to  respect.  One  poem, 
however — *  In  Port ' — which  de- 
scribes a  visit  to  the  Town  cellar  of 
Bremen,  and  a  drinking-bout  with 
the  cellar-master,  is,  in  spite  of  its 
irreverence,  so  infinitely  droll  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  an  orthodox 
Jew  being  more  seriously  offended 
by  it  than  an  orthodox  Catholic  by 
Walter  Mapes'  Mihi  proposition  est 
in  tabernd  moru  The  two  last 
verses,  recording  the  poet's  tipsy 
jumble  of  ideas  at  the  close  of  his 
debauch,  afford  the  least  objection- 
able example  of  his  reckless  jesting. 

Hallelujah  I  How  sweetly  ware  round  me 

The  palm  trees  of  Bethel ! 

How  fragrant  the  myrrh  is  of  Hebron ! 

How  Jordan  is  roaring,  and  reeling  with 
rapture, 

While  my  immortal  soul  also  is  reeling, 

And  I  reel  with  it,  and  whilst  thus  reeling, 

I'm  brought  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  day- 
light 

By  the  worthy  head  of  the  cellar  of  Bra- 
men. 

Thou  worthy  head  of  the  cellar  of  Bremen ! 

See  where  sit  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 

The  angels,  all  well-drunken  and  singing; 


4  Leland's  translation. 
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The  glowing  arm  high  up  in  the  heavens 
Is  nought  bat  the  red  and  drunken  nose 
Which  the  World-Spirit  sticks  out, 
And  round  the  World -Spirit's  red  nose 
Whirleth  the  whole  of  the  drunken  world.* 

Immediately  after  publishing  his 
second  volume,  Heine  set  off  on  a 
journey  to  England,  where  his 
newly  developed  interest  in  political 
liberty  prompted  him  to  study  the 
working  of  our  constitution  in 
Parliamentary  and  public  life.  His 
visit,  which  lasted  from  April  to 
August  1827,  coincided  with  the 
brief  administration  of  Canning, 
who  had  just  been  elevated  into 
power  by  the  failure  of  the  Tories 
to  form  a  ministry  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  their  fury  and  spite. 
Constant  attendance  at  the  debates 
and  perusal  of  the  newspapers  gave 
Heine  an  adequate  insight  into  the 
position  of  parties,  and  his  English 
Fragments  contain  some  striking 
sketches  of  leading  statesmen  and 
the  currents  of  popular  feeling. 
To  Canning's  courageous  stand 
against  the  assaults  of  his  ene- 
mies, to  Brougham's  'restless  ac- 
tivity,' and  Cobbett's  vulgar  hon- 
esty, he  does  full  justice;  but  his 
antipathy  to  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon  and  the  colleague  of 
Castlereagh  makes  him  unjust  to 
Wellington,  in  whom  he  can  see 
nothing  'but  a  field-marshal's  uni- 
form and  notoriety.'  Once,  indeed, 
he  admits  having  praised  him 
heartily,  but  only  to  temper  the  ex- 
citement of  a  Radical  barber,  who 
.began  muttering  threats  against  the 
Duke  while  the  poet's  throat  was 
under  the  razor.  The  brilliancy  and 
vigour  of  our  Parliamentary  debate 
struck  the  observer  as  a  refreshing 
exchange  for  the  solemn  tedium  of 
the  German  Chambers.  He  ad- 
mitted, too,  the  good  sense  with 
which  political  discussion  was 
carried  on  out  of  doors,  but  noted 
a  conspicuous  absence  of  it  when 
the  conversation  turned  upon  re- 


ligion, London's  vast,  dull  uni- 
formity of  ugliness,  the  hurried  life  of 
its  busy  denizens,  and  the  appalling 
contrasts  of  its  wealth  and  poverty, 
produced  a  profoundly  disagreeable 
impression  upon  him.  Some  of  the 
worst  features  of  our  unreformed 
regime,  especially  the  brutality  of 
the  criminal  law,  added  to  his  dis- 
gust. The  condition  of  our  litera- 
ture he  stigmatized  as  *  pitiable,' 
and  it  was  truly  at  a  low  ebb ;  the 
great  poets  of  the  last  generation 
being  almost  silent,  and  the 
popular  books  of  the  day  being 
frivolous  novels  of  society.  In  spite 
of  *  much  that  is  attractive,'  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  *  Parliament, 
Westminster  Abbey , English  tragedy 
[then  represented  in  the  person  of 
Edmund  Kean],  and  pretty  women,' 
he    found    the    country    and     the 

Cple  repulsive,  and  never  renewed 
experiences  under  more  favour- 
able auspices.  Hence  the  tone  of 
such  references  to  England  as  are 
scattered  among  his  writings  is 
usually  harsh. 

The  least  severe  comment  that  he 
makes  upon  our  national  character 
occurs  in  an  essay  upon  *  Shake- 
spare's  Maids  and  Women,'  written 
many  years  later,  and  takes  the 
form  of  a  comparison  between  us  and 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Coriolanus. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hamburg, 
Heine  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  under  the  title  of  the 
Book  of  Songs,  which  it  has  since 
retained.  His  literary  reputation 
was  now  established,  and  he  soon 
received  an  invitation  from  Baron 
Cotta,  the  famous  publisher  of 
Munich,  to  contribute  to  one  of  his 
journals  and  co-edit  another.  The 
invitation  was  coupled  with  liberal 
terms,  but  Heine  only  accepted  it 
provisionally,  from  misgivings  about 
the  effect  of  the  climate  on  his 
health,  which  was  not  robust. 
Cotta's  freehandedness  agreeably 
contrasted  with  the  parsimony  of 
Campe,  and  the    manners  of   the 


*  Bowring's  translation. 
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South  Germans  were  greatly  to 
the  poet's  liking ;  but  the  severity 
of  the  climate  confirmed  his  anti- 
cipations, and  the  suspension  of 
the  Political  Annals,  of  which  he 
was  co-editor,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  put  an  end  to  his  stay 
in  Munich.  He  hoped,  indeed,  to 
obtain  a  professorship  there,  through 
the  intervention  of  his  acquaintance 
the  Minister  von  Schenk;  but  as 
the  appointment  was  delayed,  he 
set  off  on  a  journey  to  the  Tyrol 
and  Italy.  The  third  volume  of 
his  Pictures  of  Travel  contains  the 
narrative  of  this  trip.  Its  sketches 
of  scenery  and  character  are  as 
vivid  as  any  that  he  has  written, 
but  the  episodical  narratives  are 
too  fragmentary,  and  disfigured  by 
passages  of  sensual  license  and 
irreverence.  The  book  called  The 
Baths  of  Lucca  concludes  with  an 
irrelevant  criticism  of  Platen,  a 
small  German  poet  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked,  the  coarse  vio- 
lence of  which  transcends  all  limits 
of  decency.  Heine's  appreciation 
of  Italy  appears  confined  to  its 
picturesque  side,  and  Mr.  Stigand 
calls  attention  to  the  strange  lack 
in  his  writings  '  of  that  enthusiasm 
for  Italy  and  the  Italian  past' 
which  great  poets  have  usually 
felt.  A  similar  shortcoming,  how- 
ever, has  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Goethe,  and  it  may  be  expli- 
cable by  the  presence  in  each  of  a 
larger  element  of  Teutonic  anta- 
gonism than  ordinarily  showed  itself 
under  the  veil  of  cosmopolitan  cul- 
ture. To  be  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  historical  tradition, 
the  art,  and  the  literature  of  Italy, 
one  should  either  have  Latin  blood 
in  the  veins  or  Christian  associa- 
tions in  the  heart  and  memory;  and 
Heine,  as  Jew  by  birth,  Teuton  by 
breeding,  and  Neo-Pagan  by  taste, 
was  wanting  in  both. 

While  waiting  at  Florence  for 
tidings  from  Munich,  which  never 
came,  he  was  suddenly  impressed 
with  a  presentiment  of  his  father's 
death,  and  started  homeward.     At 


Verona  he  found  a  letter  announcing 
his  father's  dangerous  illness,  and 
at  Wurzburg  heard  of  its  fatal 
termination.  The  affectionate  side 
of  his  nature  was  strongly  deve- 
loped, and  he  was  deeply  shocked 
at  the  loss;  for  years  afterwards, 
as  he  told  Stahr,  feeling  unable  to 
'  subdue  his  grief.'  Most  part  of 
1829  was  spent  in  visiting  his 
mother  and  old  friends  at  Berlin, 
and  in  a  trip  to  Heligoland  for 
sea-bathing. 

During  this   time   he    occupied 
himself  with  the  third  volume  of 
the  Pictures  of  Travel,  but  under 
pressure  from  Campe  completed  it 
too  rapidly  to  give  it  due  revision. 
It  was  not  its  coarseness  or  pro- 
fanity, however,  which,  scandalised 
the  authorities,  but  the  bold  vigour 
of  its  attacks  on  aristocratic  pri- 
vileges,  and    the    firm    assurance 
with  which  he  hailed  the  dawn  of 
European  freedom.      One  of  nis 
utterances  upon  this  theme  is  not 
less  true  than  epigrammatic:  'There 
are    now   no    longer    nations  in 
Europe,  but    only   parties.'     The 
book  was,   of   course,   interdicted 
in  Prussia  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
and  had  the  author    crossed  the 
frontier  he  might  have  ended  his 
days  in  a  fortress.     He  remained 
in  Hamburg  for  two  years  longer, 
with    the    exception    of  intervals 
spent  at  Heligoland,  during  one  of 
which  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  Revolution  of  July  1830.    It 
inspired  him  with  an  enthusiasm 
not  less  fervid  and    illusory  than 
that  with  which  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  greeted  its  precursor  of 
1789.     His  letters  reflect  a  con- 
dition of  mental  excitement  which 
he  rarely    betrayed:    'Gone,'  he 
says,  'is  my  yearning  for  repose* 
I  Know  now  once  more  what  I  wuj 
what  I  shall,  what  I  must  do.    1 
am  the  son  of  the  Revolution,  and 
seize  again  the  consecrated  weapons 
over  which  my  mother  pronounced 
her    words     of     magic    blessing 
Flowers!  flowers!  I  will  crown  my 
head  for  the  fight  of  death.  The  lyre 
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too,  give  me  here  the  lyre,  that  I 
may  sing  a  song  of  battle,  words 
like  flaming  stars,  which  shoot 
down  oat  of  the  firmament,  andbnrn 
tip  palaces,  and  illuminate  the  cabins 
of  the  poor;  words  like  polished 
spear-points,  which  leap  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven,  and  pierce  there 
the  pious  hypocrites  who  have  crept 
up  into  the  holy  of  holies.  I  am  all 
joy  and  song,  all  sword  and  flame.9 
Under  the  stress  of  this  fervour,  he 
published  a  supplementary  volume 
to  the  Pictures,  and  prefixed  an 
introduction  to  a  pamphlet  by 
another  writer,  in  both  of  which  he 
levelled  still  keener  shafts  at  the 
German  nobility  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  not  that  he  held 
them  to  be  the  only  foes  of  the 
devolution,  but  by  way  of  'con- 
solidating  the  attack'  against  two 
of  the  most  formidable.  His  hope, 
if  ever  seriously  entertained,  that 
Germany  would  follow  her  neigh- 
bour's example,  was  speedily  dis- 
pelled. Beyond  an  outward  show 
of  sympathy  in  certain  quarters, 
and  a  disgraceful  caricature  of  re- 
volutionary zeal  in  the  shape  of  a 
raid  upon  the  Jewish  residents  by 
the  populace  of  Hamburg,  the 
4 Three  Days'  seemed  to  have  left 
no  impression.  His  aspirations  had 
long  turned  to  France  as  the  only 
country  where  he  could  live  unmo- 
lested on  the  score  of  race  and 
opinion,  and  write  freely  without 
fear  of  the  censor  or  the  gaoler. 
The  inauguration  of  a  new  political 
phase  there  fixed  his  resolve  to  emi- 
grate, and  on  the  ist  of  May,  1831, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine. 

His  recorded  impressions  of  the 
first  few  months  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  are  almost  childish 
in  their  rapture.  The  arch  vivacity 
of  the  women,  the  friendly  courtesy 
of  the  men,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  the  pleasures  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  passed  their  time,  presented  a 
picture  that  he  was  never  tired  of 
contrasting  with  the  heavy,  un- 
couth demeanour   of    his   compa- 


triots, and  the  dreary  monotony  of 
commercial  activity  which  was  the 
eummum  bonum  of  Hamburg.  For 
a  while  he  saw  the  animated  drama 
of'  Parisian  existence  through  a 
haze  of  rosy  light,  which  softened 
its  repulsive  incidents  as  effectually 
as — to  adopt  his  own  simile — the 
large  gauze  bonnet  of  a  lady  behind 
whom  he  sate  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  Theatre  veiled  the  horrors 
of  a  sensational  tragedy.  His  letters 
of  introduction  admitted  him  into 
the  best  society,  which  was  at  this 
date  more  than  ordinarily  brilliant, 
and  in  its  political,  literary,  artistic, 
and  fashionable  circles  offered  at- 
tractions to  each  side  of  his  nature 
in  turn.  Having  plunged,  at  the 
same  time,  into  the  vices  of  which 
'  the  metropolis  of  pleasure '  has  so 
large  an  assortment,  he  forfeited  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  their  fascina- 
tion by  attaching  himself  to  a  sect 
of  which  self-indulgence,  under  the 
imposing  name  of  *  la  rejiabilitation 
de  la  chair j9  was  a  prominent  tenet. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Simonianism  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  popularity 
at  the  time  of  Heine's  arrival.  Its 
Pantheism,  its  championship  of  the 
oppressed  classes,  and  its  vindica- 
tion of  the* claims  of  sense,  com- 
mended themselves  readily  to  hisphi- 
losophical  and  political  preposses- 
sions, and  he  embraced  and  preached 
them  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert. With  Enfantin,  the  Pere 
Supreme  of  the  sect,  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, and  other  of  its  leading 
apostles,  he  became  personally  inti- 
mate. Their  prosecution  and  con- 
demnation for  having  set  on  foot  an 
illegal  society  and  taught  subversive 
doctrines,  did  not*  shake  his  alle- 
giance, but  it  gradually  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  scepticism,  not  a 
little  aided  by  the  fact  that  the 
proto-martyrs  of  the  faith  had 
themselves  seceded  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  motives  less  free  from  sus- 
picion than  his  own.  But  while  its 
redeeming  enthusiasm  was  thus 
short-lived,  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  system,  owing  to  the  justifies- 
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tion  it  afforded  to  libertinism,  were 
long  manifest  in  his  life  and  work. 
His  earliest  literary  effort  in 
Paris  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Salon  of  1831,  which  comprised 
several  memorable  pictures,  notably 
Ary  Scheffer's  *  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite/ Delaroche's  *  Cromwell  at 
the  Bier  of  Charles  I.,'  L.  Robert's 
'  Harvesters  of  the  Campagna,'  and 
Vernet's  'Judith  and  Holofernes/ 
His  criticism  of  art  was  inspired  by 
its  ideal  rather  than  its  technical 
qualities.  A  striking  passage,  in 
which  he  contrasts  two  of  these 
great  pictures,  seems  to  be  coloured 
by  remembrance  of  the  political 
agitations  of  the  moment  —  the 
recent  Revolution  of  July,  the 
Reform-riots  in  England,  and  the 
War  of  Independence  fruitlessly 
undertaken  by  the  Poles. 

The  picture  (of  Delaxoche)  hung  over 
the  entrance  of  the  long  gallery,  and  close 
by  Robert's  equally  significant  work,  speak- 
ing at  once  of  consolation  and  reconcile- 
ment to  existence.  In  fact,  if  the  rough 
warrior-form  of  the  Puritan,  the  terrible 
reaper  with  the  shorn-off  head  of  a  king, 
stepping  forth  from  the  background,  agi- 
tated the  spectator,  and  stirred  up  in  him 
all  political  passions,  his  soul  was  again 
tranquillised  by  the  aspect  of  those  other 
reapers  returning  home  with  their  fair 
wheat-sheaves  to  the  harvest-feast  of  love 
and  peace,  and  glowing  in  the  purest  light 
of  heaven.  If  we  feel  in  the  front  of  one 
picture  that  the  great  duel  is  not  concluded, 
that  the  earth  yet  trembles  beneath  our 
feet ;  if  we  hear  yet  the  roar  of  the  storm 
which  threatens  to  whelm  the  world^  in 
ruins ;  if  we  see  yet  before  us  the  yawning 
abyss  which  greedily  engulphs  the  streams 
of  blood,  so  that  a  ghastly  fear  of  ruin 
seizes  hold  of  us — yet  we  see  in  the  other 
picture  how  sure  and  quiet  the  earth  re- 
mains, and,  ever  rich  in  love,  brings  forth 
her  golden  fruits,  although  the  whole 
world's  tragedy  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  all  its  gladiators  and  its  emperors,  its 
crimes  and  its  elephants,  has  gone  tramp- 
ling by.  When  we  see  in  one  picture  that 
story  which  rolls  by  so  wildly  in  blood  and 
mire,  and  often  stands  still  as  it  were  for 
centuries,  and  then  in  a  clumsy  fashion 
jumps  up  in  haste,  rages  this  way  and  that 
— a  story  which  we  call  the  history  of  the 
world ;'  we  see  in  the  other  picture  that 
still  larger  history  which  yet  finds  sufficient 
room  for  itself  on  a  waggon  with  a  yoke  of 
buffaloes — a  story  without  a  beginning  or 


end,  which  eternally  repeats  itself,  and  is 
as  simple  as  the  sea,  the  heaven,  and  ths 
seasons — a  holy  history  which  the  poet 
describes,  and  whose  archives  are  to  be 
found  in  every  human  heart — the  story  of 
humanity. 

The  political  state  of  his  adopted 
country    occupied    his    pen  still 
more    than    its   art,    and   in  the 
course  of  183 1-2  he  contributed  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  AUgmeiw 
Zeitung,  which  criticised  in  detail 
the      working    of    the    '  Citizen- 
Monarchy.'  The  rose-coloured  light 
in  which  he  had  seen  the  Revolu- 
tionary period    inaugurated  soon 
died  out,  and  the  unpleasing  process 
of  disenchantment  may  account  for 
the  caustic  tone  which,  in  spite  of 
his  partiality  for  the  French  people, 
he    unmistakably  adopts   towards 
the   Government  of  their  choice. 
The  weakness  of  Lafayette,  in  being 
cajoled  to  accept  the  rule  of  Ejg&h'te's 
Bon  as  •  the  best  of  Republics,'  the 
new  king's  wiliness  and  timidity, 
the  fury  of  the  honest,  outwitted 
Republicans,  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  Carlist  (or  Legitimist) 
and  Buonapartist  factions,  and  the 
doubtful  policy  of  Casimir  Perier, 
successively  come  under  the  re- 
viewer's censure.      It  is  difficult  to 
extract  the  real   drift  of  his  ow 
sympathies,  and  easy  to  see  that  he 
is  writing  under  some  restraint;  bot 
the  likeness  of  the  new  Government 
reflected  in  his  critical  mirror  » 
assuredly  far  from  flattering,  m 
we  cannot  wonder  that,  as  soon  as 
these  articles  began  to  excite  nofo*» 
the  Ministerial  journal  should  have 
complained  of  their  tone,  or  that 
Metternich,  whose  interest  it  *** 
to  support  constitutional  Monarchy 
in  France  as  a  breakwater  agamtf 
the  tide  of  revolution,  should  have 
put    pressure    on    the  publisher* 
and  procured   the  termination  * 
Heine's  engagement. 

In  selecting  a  medium  so  umffl- 
peachably  respectable  as  the  Aw" 
rrmne  Zeitung,  and  assuming  toe 
tone  of  an  indifferent  observer, 
Heine  was  actuated  by  the  hope  o» 
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instilling    some  liberal  ideas  into 
circles  which,  owing  to  the  embargo 
laid  upon  his  published  writings, 
he  was  otherwise  unable  to  pene- 
trate; but  his  motives  were  mis- 
understood,   and    the    step    gave 
colour  to  the  charge  of  apostasy 
soon   afterwards    brought    against 
him  by  the  Republican  refugees. 
His  taste  for  distinguished  and  re- 
fined society,  and  aversion  to  the 
personal  and  social  habits  of  the 
refugee-class,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  produce  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  renegade  ;  and  the  keenness 
of  the  satirical  weapons  which  he 
had  instantly  at  command   when 
assailed    must  often  have  aggra- 
vated political  opposition  into  pri- 
vate animosity.    '  If  a  king  were  to 
touch  my  hand,'  said  a  furious  Re- 
publican in  his  hearing,  *  I  would 
cut  it  off.'  '  And  1/  retorted  Heine, 
'  if  his  Majesty  King  Mob  were  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand,   would — 
wash    it.'      Borne,   the   leader  of 
the  German  exiles  in   Paris,  had 
a  threefold  bond    of    union  with 
Heine,  in  community  of  race,  na- 
tionality, and  expatriation,  but  their 
natures  were  as  wide  asunder  as 
the  poles.    Borne  was  a  politician 
instead    of   a  poet,   and  retained, 
what  Heine  had  lost,   an   ardent 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause.     He  was  a  fanatic 
instead  of  a  critic,  an  ascetic  instead 
of  a  man  of  tbe  world,  and  could 
not    reconcile  the  co-existence  of 
liberal  convictions    with    ®sthetic 
tastes.      It  was  apropos  of  this  nar- 
rowness of  view  that  Heine  drew 
that  felicitous  distinction  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenic  types 
of  character  which  has  since  been 
elaborated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Though  for  some  years  their  rela- 
tions   continued    friendly,    Borne 
eventually  became  suspicious  of  the 
poet's  sincerity,  and  after  spying 
upon  his  movements  and  making 
experiments     on     his     disposition, 
passed  on  to  open  attacks,  in  which 
others  of  the  party  joined.     For  a 


time  Heine  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  personal  violence  was  in- 
tended him,  and  felt  obliged  to 
make  repeated  changes  of  residence, 
which  he  confided  to  none  but  his 
intimates.  This  did  not  prevent 
his  receiving  frequent  applications 
for  assistance  from  the  needier  re- 
fugees, to  whom,  in  spite  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, his  purse  was  always  open. 

While    thus    misconstrued    and 
molested  by  his  fellow-exiles,   he 
was  more  rigorously  debarred  than 
ever  from  regaining  sympathy  at 
home ;  two  Decrees  of  the  Diet  in 
1832   having  prohibited  the  unli- 
censed importation  into   Germany 
of  works  published  abroad,  and  at 
Paris  in  particular.  He  accordingly 
turned  his  attention  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  audience  in  France, 
where  his  reputation  was  already 
established  by  translations  of  his 
Pictures  of  Travel,  and   Letters  on 
French  Affairs;   and  his  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  leading  litterateurs, 
Th.  Gautier,  A.  de  Vigny,  George 
Sand,  Jules  Janin,  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  secured  him  admission  to 
the  most  influential  organs.     The 
task  he  set   himself  was  that  of 
introducing  German  literature  and 
philosophy  to  the    knowledge    of 
French    readers,  whom    he    found 
most  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  real  character  and  merits.    An 
opportunity  offered  at  the  end  of 
1832,  when    a    new    international 
review  under  the  title  of  Europe* 
Litteraire  was  set  on  foot  by  Victor 
Bohain,  who  invited  Heine  to  con- 
tribute.      In  this  organ   and   the- 
Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  he  published 
one  series  of  essays  on  the  Roman- 
tic School  and  another  on  Philo- 
sophy and  Mythology,  which  were- 
afterwards  collected  into  his  L'Alle- 
magne.        Of    both    Mr.    Stigand 
gives   a  full  summary  with  large 
extracts,  which  are  the  more  wel- 
come, because,  with  the  exception 
of    the  Reisebilder,    translated   by 
Mr.   Charles    Leland,    we    doubt 
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if  Heine's  prose  writings  are  much 
known  to  English  readers.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
succinct  and  luminous  view  than  the 
%  first  series  affords  of  the  growth 
and  decadence  of  the  Romantic 
School  as  illustrated  in  the  works 
of  its  chief  representatives. 

The  Essays  on  the  philosophy  of 
Germany  are  devoted  to  a  foregone 
conclusion  which  represents  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  the  writer's  convic- 
tions. Their  object  is  to  show  that 
the  real  tendency  of  the  movement 
which  thought  had  undergone 
since  the  Reformation  was  Panthe- 
istic, and  that  Leasing,  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Schelling  had  successively 
paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
nation  to  its  original  creed.  The 
outline  given  of  each  separate  system 
is  singularly  firm  and  lucid,  but  the 
accuracy  of  the  conception  conveyed 
by  this  panoramic  view  may  be 
fairly  questioned  when  we  find 
Heine  in  185  2  .expunging  the  anti- 
Theistic  passages  as  no  longer 
expressing  his  matured  opinions. 
In  the  section  assigned  to  mythology 
he  discusses  the  various  personifi- 
cations of  Nature  embodied  by  the 
Teutonic  imagination,  and  tells  with 
inimitable  charm  of  naivete  and  hu- 
mour some  delightful  legends  of  the 
reappearance  in  the  North  of  the 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Home  who  had 
been  exiled  by  the  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

Heine's  estimate  of  his  subject 
created  no  little  surprise  among 
French  critics  who  had  de- 
rived their  only  impressions  of  it 
from  the  L'Allemagne  of  Madame 
de  StaeL  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  when  he  collected  the  essays 
for  publication  he  adopted  the  same 
title  for  his  volume. 

Heine's  welcome  acceptance  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption  gave  occa- 
sion for  still  more  bitter  assaults 
from  his  old  enemies,  and  a  deter- 
mined set  was  made  against  him  in 
one  quarter  which  for  a  time  para- 
lysed his  influence  as  a  German 
author.     The  leader  of  the  crusade 


was  Wolfgang  Menzel,his  former  fel- 
low-student at  Bonn,  now  editor  of 
the  Stuttgart  Literatur-Blait,  whose 
real   motive  is  supposed    to  have 
been  alarm  at  the  project  of  a  new 
magazine  started  by  two  rising  men 
of  letters,  Wienbarg  and  Gutzkow,  in 
1 83 5,  under  the  title  of  theDeutsch 
Revue,    to    which,   among    others, 
Heine  promised  to  contribute.  Men- 
zel's  avowed  pretext  was   the  im- 
moral tendency  of  the  writings  pat 
forth  by  the  '  School  of  Young  Ger. 
many,'  as  he  chose  to  denominate 
a    number  of  really    unconnected 
authors ;  but  his  insincerity  was  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  the  worst 
productions  of  the  class  had  pre- 
viously received  his  favourable  suf- 
frages.     However  warrantable  in 
itself,  the  charge  was    sufficientlj 
condemned  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  sustained.   '  Personal  calum- 
nies/ says  Mr.  Stigand,  ( false  and 
foul  interpretations  of  innocent  ex* 
pressions,  accusations  of  a  conspi- 
racy to  destroy  all  moral  and  social 
order,  every  means  were  employed 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  persecution.' 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  narrowest 
prejudices  of  the  German  people  bj 
the  denunciations  levelled  against 
Heine  in  particular  on  the  score  of  his 
1  Judenthum '  and '  Franzosenthnn^, 
The  University  professors  who  had 
consented  to  contribute  to  the  Be- 
view  were  induced    to     withdraw 
their    support.     The    Government 
authorities  were  hounded  on  to  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  against  one  of 
the  editors,  which  resulted  in  his 
imprisonment,  and  procure  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  other  from  Frankfort. 
Nor  did  Menzel's  efforts  cease  until 
he  had  persuaded  the  Bund  to  for- 
bid the  present  and  future  sale  of 
all  the  works  of  Heine  and  his  com- 
panions, and  communicate  their  de- 
cree to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg, 
wherein  Campe   resided.     A  later 
concession  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  to  publish  in  its 
territory  by  any  of  the  presents  who 
would  submit  his  works  to  the  cen- 
sorship was  indignantly  rejected  bj 
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Heine,  wbo  offered  a  determined 
opposition  to  Canape's  cowardly  pro- 
posals  to  comply  with  conditions 
which  he  deemed  degrading.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however, 
some  of  his  books  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  censor  before  publication,  and 
-were  issued  in  such  a  mutilated 
form  that  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
avow their  paternity.  The  preface 
to  his  collected  Letters  on  French 
Affairs,  which  was  an  indictment 
against  the  Prussian  Government, 
was  metamorphosed  by  official  in- 
genuity into  a  glowing  eulogy,  and 
lie  was  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  his 
liberal  allies  as  a  mean  flatterer  of 
their  common  foe.  To  these  annoy- 
ances, for  which  he  was  denied  the 
only  effectual  means  of  redress, 
were  added  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  the  small  fry  of  literature, 
-who  were  merely  actuated  by 
jealousy.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  courageous  writers  who  were 
still  found  to  champion  his  honour 
and  appreciate  his  genius,  the 
people  and  the  pressmen  of  Ger- 
many, between  1835  an<*  1840,  ap- 
pear to  have  treated  their  greatest 
living  representative  as  an  outlaw 
and  an  alien. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
under  such  systematic  persecution 
he  should  have  been  provoked  into 
more  cynical  scepticism,  and  that 
wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing 
he  indulged  with  less  restraint 
than  before  his  habitual  license  of 
thought  and  speech.  The  New 
Poems,  which  he  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Solon,  and  added  to 
the  Book  of  Songs  in  1844,  aro 
evidently  the  product  of  this 
period,  and  bear  painful  witness 
to  his  spiritual  and  moral  malady. 
The  series  entitled  Songs  of  Creation 
is  the  utterance  of  sheer  mockery, 
barely  redeemed  even  by  wit,  and 
serving  no  purpose  but  to  insult 
Philistinism  in  the  person  of  its 
supposed  Deity.  Many  of  the 
lyrics  severally  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  frail  women  are  conceived 
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in  the  most  debased  spirit  of  Pagan 
art.  Whether  the  subject  be  real 
or  imaginary,  the  treatment  equally 
indicates  that  the  poet  has  lost  for 
the  while  his  Ithuriers  power  of 
discriminating  between  love  and 
lust,  has  lost  by  consequence  all 
faith  in  woman's  nobility,  or  pity 
for  her  degradation.  The  sacred 
language  once  used  to  express  a 
deep  and  constant  emotion  is  now 
profaned  in  the  service  of  any 
superficial  and  fleeting  appetite. 
That  the  tone  of  these  poems 
affords  a  tolerably  faithful  reflection 
of  Heine's  life  at  this  period  is  only 
too  evident  from  Mr.  Stigand's  ad- 
missions, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  softened  the 
of  the  truth. 

From  final  subservience  to  vi- 
cious habits  Heine  was  happily  res- 
cued by  the  advent  of  a  genuine  af- 
fection. Mathilde  Mirat  belonged  to 
the  grisette  class,  and,  though  almost 
wholly  uneducated,  possessed,  in 
addition  to  her  beauty,  a  natural 
wit  and  natvetS  which  sufficed  to 
attract  him  until  her  permanently 
lovable  qualities  had  established 
the  conquest  of  his  heart.  Their 
union,  although  not  immediately 
consecrated  by  the  Church  of  which 
Mathilde  was  a  member,  appears 
to  have  been  from  the  outset  a 
virtual  marriage,  and  Heine,  whose 
neglect  of  the  rite  was  no  doubt 
prompted  by  religious  indifference 
rather  than  mistrust  of  her  con- 
stancy or  his  own,  hastened  to 
repair  the  omission  as  soon  as 
there  was  any  risk  of  its  operating 
to  her  prejudice.  The  happiest 
period  of  his  life,  though  brief  and 
chequered,  commences  with  this 
relation.  The  series  of  poems 
which  he  added  to  the  Book  of 
Songs  under  the  name  of  •  The 
New  Spring'  is  doubtless  the 
blossom  of  this  April-tide.  In 
exuberance  of  feeling  and  delicacy 
of  fancy  they  may  compare  with 
the  freshest  of  his  early  lovo-lyrics, 
while  the  strain    of   mockery   or 
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despair  by  which  many  of  those 
were  jarred  is  wholly  wanting. 

Heine's  passion  was  not  the  mere 
product  of  poetic  rapture,  but  bore 
translation  into  domestic  prose. 
The  picture  we  obtain  of  the 
mutual  play  of  character  between 
husband  and  wife,  his  enjoyment 
of  her  childlike  caprices  and  re- 
spectful tolerance  of  her  religious 
faith,  the  docility  with  which  she 
submitted  to  his  attempts  at  edu- 
cation, her  tender  trust  in  his 
goodness  of  heart  and  absolute 
ignorance  of  his  intellectual  calibre, 
bears  all  the  impress  of  reality,  and 
forms  a  delightful  interlude  bet  ween 
the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  his  earlier 
life  and  the  pathetic  stagnation  of 
its  close.  Th.  Gautier's  graphic 
sketch  (unfortunately  too  long  for 
quotation6)  of  Heine's  physique 
was  obviously  made  about  this 
time.  The  animated  health  and 
beauty  which  it  describes  are  pain- 
fully contrasted  by  the  pallid,  ema- 
ciated features  of  the  poet  during  his 
last  illness,  as  figured  in  Gleyre's 
picture,  which,  strangely  enough, 
seems  to  be  the  only  portrait  that 
has  been  preserved  of  him. 

Poverty  was  the  first  drop  of 
bitterness  in  his  pleasant  cup.  The 
prohibition  of  his  works  in  Ger- 
many had  seriously  reduced  his 
income,  and  he  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  savings  in  unfortunate 
speculations  on  the  Bourse.  An 
appeal  for  assistance  to  his  rich 
uncle  was  refused  in  a  severe  letter, 
his  angry  reply  to  which  led  to  the 
withholding  of  his  annuity  for  two 
years.  The  anxiety  of  mind  con- 
sequent on  this  distress  affected 
his  health,  and  a  journey  to  the 
South  of  France,  which  was 
needful  to  recruit  it,  entailed 
fresh  expenses.  Within  a  year  of 
his  marriage  he  found  himself  bur- 
dened with  a  debt  of  20,000  fr.  In 
this  crisis  he  applied  to  the  French 
Government,  which  had  a  fund  at 
its  disposal  for  the  relief  of  political 


refugees,    and    obtained,    without 
difficulty,    a     yearly    pension     of 
4,800  fr.,  which  continued  to  be  paid 
until  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848.      However  excusable  under 
his      perplexing       circumstances, 
Heine's    step    was    attended    with 
these  inevitable  drawbacks,  that  he 
would  really  be  restrained  in   his 
freedom  of  speech,  or  be   open  to 
the    suspicion    of   worse  than  re- 
straint,  should  the    truth  become 
known.     That  he  was  more  favour- 
ably   disposed     to     the    Orleanist 
regime,   as  its  pensioner,   than   he 
had  been  as  an  independent   ob- 
server, cannot  be  denied.     A  com- 
parison of   the    letters    upon   the 
administrations  of  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung  between    1840 
and    1843,  with  those  already  re- 
ferred  to,   supplied  to    the    same 
journal  ten  years  before,  discloses 
a  marked  change  of  tone.  Although 
the   critic  does  not  disguise  from 
himself  or    his    readers   that    the 
Government    has     sensibly    dete- 
riorated,  and  that    the  policy    of 
Guizot  is  destined  to  bring  about 
its  ultimate  ruin,  he  persuades  him- 
self that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  necessary,  and  at  all  events  better 
than  the  anarchy  which  he  foresees 
will    supersede    it    if  the   Spectre 
Rouge  be    not  exorcised.       Louis 
Philippe  he  extols  as  '  the  Napoleon 
of  Peace,'    who,    for   the   sake  of 
Europe,  must  be  maintained  on  the 
throne;  and  Guizot,  in  spite  of  his 
stiff-necked  devotion  to  the   6owr- 
geoisie,   and    a    system    of  Parlia- 
mentary corruption  which   c  is  not 
worth  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  at  some  time  or 
other  blown  up  into  the  air  by  a 
charge    of   gunpowder/    must,    if 
possible,    be     retained    in    power, 
*  since  a  ministerial  crisis  is  ever 
combined  with  unforeseen  fatalities.' 
It  is  fair  to  remember  that  Heine 
had  always  been  a  Monarchist  in 
theory,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
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existence  but  the  abuse  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  that 
aroused  his  indignation  against 
German  misrule ;  but  there  seems 
no  sufficient  justification  for  the 
leniency  of  his  criticism  upon  the 
abuses  of  France.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  deadening 
effect  of  scepticism  on  his  old  en- 
thusiasm for  Liberal  principles,  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that 
these  Conservative  utterances  were 
prompted  by  the  natural  timidity  of 
one  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  dreading  a  political  revolution. 
That  he  was  unconscious  of  any 
bias  upon  this  account  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  the  keenest  introspec- 
tion is  not  proof  against  self-delu- 
sion in  such  matters.  The  event 
certainly  justified  his  fears,  for  with 
the  advent  of  the  Republic  was 
swept  away  the  system  by  which 
he  had  benefited,  and  when  the  list 
of  Government  pensioners  was  pub- 
lished, he  was  held  up  to  odium  as 
a  literary  hireling.  We  need  not 
anticipate  his  defence  against  this 
charge.  The  sole  and  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  step  he  had  taken 
was  the  fact  of  his  poverty,  and  he 
frankly  rested  his  case  on  it.  No 
conditions  were  made  with  him  by 
the  Government  when  the  pension 
was  granted,  and  whatever  services 
he  had  rendered  were  gratuitous. 
His  whole  career  entitles  him  to 
unreserved  confidence  in  this  as- 
surance, and  without  further  com- 
ment we  may  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  works  which  Heine  rapidly 
put  forth  during  his  season  of  dis- 
tress admittedly  do  the  least  justice 
to  his  powers.  The  powerful  frag- 
ment of  the  Rabbi  von  Bacharach, 
though  now  first  published,  was  the 
product  of  an  earlier  date.  A  series 
of  criticisms  on  the  eminent  com- 
posers and  executants  who  then 
divided  the  empire  of  the  musical, 
world  of  Paris — Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and 
Thalberg— is  marked  by  much  bril- 
liancy, with  a  considerable   alloy 


of  extravagance.  A  work  which 
created  more  sensation  was  the 
narrative  of  his  relations  with 
Borne,  who  had  died  in  1837.  Its 
harsh  judgment  of  one  whom  a 
large  circle  of  Republicans  held  in 
high  reverence  gave  dire  offence, 
and  a  passage  wherein,  misled  by  a 
false  report,  Heine  retaliated  upon 
Borne  the  charge  of  immorality  by 
coupling  his  name  with  that  of  a 
married  woman  at  Frankfort,  pro- 
voked a  challenge  from  her  hus- 
band. In  the  duel  which  followed, 
Heine  was  wounded  in  the  hip. 
On  becoming  aware  of  his  error,  he 
made  the  only  amende  in  his  power 
to  the  injured  lady  by  publishing  a 
recantation  of  the  statement,  and 
promising  to  erase  it  in  future 
editions.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  affair  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  him  of  doing 
justice  to  his  faithful  Mathilde, 
whom,  a  few  days  before  the  duel, 
he  married,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  at  St.  Sulpice,  in 
order  to  secure  her  position  in  case 
of  his  death.  A  rumour  of  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism  was  soon 
bruited  abroad,  and  he  incurred  the 
reproach  of  his  sceptical  friends  for 
weakly  yielding  to  his  wife's  super- 
stition. He  had  the  good  sense  to 
treat  the  reproach  with  contempt, 
and  avows  in  his  Confessions  that, 
had  it  been  necessary  to  ensure  her 
happiness,  he  would  cheerfully  have 
made  the  rumour  a  reality. 

His  most  important  poem  of  this 
period,  the  satire  of  Atta  TroU, 
written  in  1841-2,  is  essentially  a 
piece  dy  occasion.  Though  still  pun- 
gent and  racy,  much  of  the  point 
has  been  lost  by  time.  It  is  aimed 
at  so  many  literary  enemies  that 
we  should  despair  of  explaining  its 
obscure  allusions  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  we  refer  the  reader  who 
desires  enlightenment  to  Mr. 
Stigand's  careful  commentary. 
Heine's  only  other  long  poem, 
entitled  Germany:  a  Winter's  Tale, 
is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  which 
he  made  to  Hamburg  in  1843  *or 
uu  2 
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the  purpose  of  seeing  his  aged 
mother.  It  sparkles  with  the  live- 
liest touches  of  humour  and  sar- 
casm, bat  is  marred  by  passages  of 
equivocal  meaning.  Proscription 
in  Prussia,  at  whose  King  his 
bitterest  gibes  were  always  flung, 
followed  its  publication  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  Campe  managed  to 
introduce  it  across  the  border  not- 
withstanding. Warrants  for  Heine's 
arrest  at  the  frontier  stations  were 
issued  as  soon  as  his  journey  be- 
came known,  but  he  contrived  to 
repeat  the  visit  for  the  last  time  in 
1844,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  Campe  which  secured  to 
him  and  his  wife  a  small  annuity 
for  their  lives. 

His  uncle,  who  had  intermitted 
his  allowance  for  two  years,  became 
reconciled  to  him  in  1838,  and  in- 
creased the  amount  to  4,800  francs, 
with  a  promise  that  half  that  sum 
should  be  continued  to  his  widow. 
This  improved  condition  of  his  affairs 
lasted  until  the  death  of  Solomon 
Heine  in  December  1844.  The 
old  banker's  will  had  been  prepared 
under  influences  the  least  favourable 
to  his  nephew '8  interests  ;  and  al- 
though it  made  the  amplest  pro- 
vision for  relatives  no  nearer  of 
kin,  and  left  vast  bequests  to 
charitable  foundations,  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  the  family 
was  cut  off  with  a  legacy  of  600Z. 
The  intimation  of  it  to  Heine  was 
accompanied  by  the  news  that  his 
pension  would  no  longer  be  paid  by 
the  banker's  eldest  son,  Karl,  with 
whom  he  had  always  been  on 
friendly  terms,  and  whom  he  had 
nursed  during  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  1832.  Indignation  at 
this  treatment  acted  so  violently  on 
Heine's  weak  health  as  to  induce 
a  paralytic  stroke,  in  spite  of  which 
he  prepared  for  a  contest  that  he 
was  resolved  to  carry  to  litigation 
rather  than  yield.  That  the  right 
was  on  his  side  cannot  be  doubted, 
since  he  had  letters  of  his  uncle's 
n  his  possession  containing  evidence 


of  the  promise  to  continue  hk 
pension,  substantiated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Meyerbeer,  who  had  bea 
mediator  in  the  quarrel  of  1836-8. 
The  real  motive  which  actuate! 
Karl  Heine's  resistance  to  the  claim 
proved  to  be  the  dread  that  his 
own  and  his  wife's  family  enter- 
tained of  the  poet's  sarcastic  pec. 
After  embittered  negotiations,  pro- 
tracted over  two  years,  whicb 
aggravated  Heine's  malady  to  the 
uttermost,  a  settlement  was  effected, 
by  the  terms  of  which  his  forme: 
allowance  was  secured  for  his  life 
and  half  to  Madame  Heine  after  his 
death,  on  condition  that  no  word  of 
his  should  then  or  thereafter  be 
published  reflecting  upon  either 
family.  This  condition  the  poet 
faithfully  observed,  bnt  be  had  m 
power  to  close  the  lips  of  other?, 
and  not  many  years  can  have 
elapsed  since  his  death  before  th? 
contemptible  cowardice  of  his  re- 
latives was  patent  to  the  world. 

From  youth  Heine  had  been  liable 
to  acute  headaches,  which  implied 
a  weak  nervous  organisation ;  and 
though  his  health  in  Paris  had  been 
ordinarily  sound,  indulgence  in  the 
most  fatal  of  sensual  excesses  had 
made  a  large  draught  on  his  energy. 
The  anxiety  of  mind  occasioned  by 
his  pecuniary  losses,  and  the  ex- 
citement he  underwent  daring  the 
family  quarrel,  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  physical  prostration 
which  followed.  Paralysis  attacked 
him  in  its  most  distressing  form 
•  His  left  eye  was  wholly  closed,  a*l 
of  his  right  the  vision  was  darkened 
and  the  lid  only  capable  of  being 
lifted  up  by  the  hand.  His  lips  had 
become  partly  insensible  and  de- 
prived of  motion,  and  his  heart  felt 
bound  as  by  an  iron  frost.'  Unable 
to  read  more  than  ten  lines  together, 
he  still  contrived  to  write,  though 
the  scrawling  letters  '  formed  a  sor- 
rowful contrast  to  the  neat,  finished 
hand  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  remarkable.9  From  the  outset, 
however,  to  the  close  of  his  suffer- 
ings, which    were   prolonged   far 
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eight  years,  his  mind  never  lost 
possession  of  its  powers ;  and  when 
his  physical  weakness  was  greatest 
bis  creative  energy,  which  during 
some  years  had  been  in  abeyance, 
seemed  to  revive.  From  his  '  mat- 
tress-grave '  he  put  forth  a  succes- 
sion of  lyrics  and  romances,  reli- 
gions, political,  satirical,  and  erotic, 
all  more  or  less  stamped  with  his 
peculiar  qualities  of  genius.  They 
were  published  under  the  titles  of 
Homancero  and  Last  Poem* — the 
most  remarkable  being  the  Lazarus 
series,  included  in  the  former,  which 
demands  a  special  notice. 

Until  1849  he  retained  the  power 
to  walk,  but  the  last  time  that  he 
ventured  out  of  doors  was  in  May 
1848.  Apathetic  incident  of  that 
last  walk  is  a  significant  crisis  in 
the  poet's  spiritual  history.  Paris 
was  still  agitated  by  the  ferment  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  drove  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Louvre.  *  Suddenly,'  says 
Meissner,  who  narrates  the  episode, 

*  he  stood  before  the  ideal  of  Beauty, 
the  smiling,  entrancing  goddess,  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  who  in  the  course  of 
centuries  has  lost  her  arms,  but  not 
her  witchery.  Overcome,  agitated, 
stricken  through, almost  terrified  by 
her  aspect,  the  sick  man  staggered 
back  till  he  sank  on  a  seat,  and 
tears  hot  and  bitter  streamed  down 
his  cheeks.  The  beautiful  lips  of 
the  goddess,  which  appeared  to 
breathe,  smiled  with  her  wonted 
smile  at  her  unhappy  victim.  Thw 
one  moment  comprises  a  whole  world 
of  sorrow.'  He  had  indeed  taken  his 
final  farewell  of  the  Pagan  type  of 
loveliness  and  pleasure,  in  whose 
service  he  had  wasted  his  best  ener- 
gies and  earned  such  hard  wages. 

The  revelation  which  flashed 
upon  him  was  at  first  intolerable, 
and  it  was  by  slow,  reluctant  stages 
that  he  brought  himself  to  admit 
its  truth;  but  the  first  step  had 
been  taken,  and  it  is  from  1848  that 

*  he  dates  what  thus  may  be  called 
his  conversion.'  A  conversion  it 
may  truly  be  called,  though  effected 


after  a  heterodox  fashion,  and  ex- 
pressed in  abnormal  signs.  To 
those  who  have  faith  in  a  Divine 
government  and  have  undergone 
any  religious  experience,  it  will  not 
appear  strange  that  convictions 
which  had  remained  persistent 
during  a  lifetime  of  enjoyment 
should  be  changed  by  a  year  or 
two  of  suffering.  The  sense  of 
utter  helplessness  under  an  over- 
whelming calamity,  the  collapse  of 
all  sensual  delights,  revulsion  from 
the  false  prop  of  intellectual  pride 
which  broke  down  when  most 
needed,  and  the  remembrance  that 
others  in  like  straits  of  misery  and 
despair  had  fonnd  consolation  in 
a  source  of  superhuman  aid — to 
all  of  these  motives  Heine  him- 
self ascribed  his  *  return  to  God  ;' 
and  the  efficacy  of  their  operation 
under  such  conditions  is  sufficiently 
familiar  as  a  fact  in  psychology  to 
render  any  other  explanation  need- 
less. The  strange  but  eminently 
characteristic  manner  in  which  this 
change  of  belief  was  manifested 
affords  the  best  proof  of  its  sincerity. 
•  The  style  is  the  man  himself ;'  and 
no  published  language  that  expressed 
Heine's  genuine  feeling,  however 
serious  the  subject,  could  fail  to  be 
tinged  with  his  cynical  or  grotesque 
humour.  The  two  collections  of 
poems  which  he  entitled  Lazarus 
and  its  •  Supplement'  are  specially 
marked  by  one  or  other  of  these 
qualities.  'Blasphemous-religious' 
he  himself  called  some  of  them, 
and  the  epithet  is  not  undeserved. 
Religions  in  their  clear  and  con- 
stant recognition  of  the  Divine 
supremacy;  they  are  blasphemous 
in  that  they  often  arraign  its 
decrees,  and  adopt  a  tone  whether  of 
plea  or  protest  too  daringly  familiar 
to  comport  with  reverence.  But 
these  are  only  phases  in  a  process  of 
development.  Every  agitation  of  his 
troubled  spirit  under  the  alternate 
influences  of  bodily  anguish,  re- 
morse, doubt,  fear,  despair,  hope, 
and  trust,  is  here  honestly  recorded. 
Whether  the  world  has  been  the 
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gainer  by  being  admitted  to  witness 
this  morbid  self -anatomy  is  a  ques- 
tion that  admits  of  discussion,but  we 
should  hare  no  hesitation,  for 
our  own  part,  to  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  Every  such  frank  con- 
fession is  fruitful  in  guesses  thrown 
out  at  the  riddle  of  our  being,  one 
of  which  may  advance  us  a  step 
towards  its  solution.  Modern 
literature  has  been  rich  in  per- 
sonal confessions  under  artistic 
forms  —  Sorter  Resartus  and  In 
Memoriam  being  memorable  ex- 
amples— and  the  conflict  in  almost 
every  instance  has  resulted  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  religious  trust. 
Heine's  record  of  his  own  struggle, 
widely  different  as  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects, forms  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
At  the  close  of  a  wayward  life,  and 
after  repeated  shillings  of  convic- 
tion, his  one  resting-place  is  in  the 
abiding  principles  of  love  and  faith. 
His  solicitude  for  the  wife  whose 
affection  had  been  the  charm  of  his 
brightest  as  it  was  now  the  solace  of 
his  darkest  years,  utters  its  tenderest 
accents  in  commending  her  to  the 
Divine  protection  : 

My  arm  grows  weak,  and  fast  draws  near 
Pale  Death !    My  Shepherd's  task  so  dear 
And  pastoral  care  approach  their  end. 
Into  Tbv  hands,  God,  I  commend 
My  staff  once  more.    O,  do  Thou  guard 
My  lamb  when  I  beneath  the  sward 
Am  laid  in  peace,  and  suffer  ne'er 
A  thorn  to  prick  her  anywhere.* 

The  simple  gravity  of  the  tone  in 
which,  when  not  addressing  the 
public  ear,  Heine  treats  the  subject 
of  his  belief,  sets  at  rest  any  doubt 
as  to  the  deliberate  and  genuine 
character  of  the  change  it  had 
undergone.  In-  his  last  will,  after 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  buried  with- 
out religious  rites,  he  adds — 

This  desire  springs  from  no  fit  of  a  free- 
thinker. For  four  years,  now,  I  have 
renounced  all  philosophic  pride,  and  am 
returned  back  to  religious  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. I  die  in  the  belief  of  one  only  God, 
the  Eternal  Creator  of  the  World,  whose 


pity  I  implore  for  my  immortal  'mcnL  I 
lament  that  I  have  at  times  spoken  of 
sacred  things  without  due  reverence,  b* 
I  was  carried  away  more  by^  the  spirit  cf 
my  time  than  my  own  inclination.  If  I 
unwittingly  have  violated  good  manner? 
and  morality^which  is  the  true  oseonor  t: 
all  true  Monotheism,  I  pray  God  svnd  i*: 
for  pardon. 

Of     the     miscellaneous      poem- 
which  compose  the  hulk  of  Heine's 
latest  volumes  it  is  unnecessary  tf- 
speak  at  length.      The    series    of 
romances  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  first  is  a  curious  medley.     The 
poet  ransacks  history  for  its  comic 
and  pathetic  incidents  at  random, 
and  revels  in  his  power  of  awaken- 
ing our  mirth,  terror,  or  pity,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to   order  or 
congruity.     Haunted  in  bis    latest 
years,   as  it  would  seem,    by  the 
dreams  which  had    fascinated  his 
earliest,    and    moved   to    embody 
them  in  lyrical  form,  he  gave  rein 
alternately  to  the  tender  sentiment 
which    had    been  natural   to    the 
youth    and    the    caustic   mockery 
which  had  become  habitual  to  tbe 
man.     In  one  or  two  poems,  espe- 
cially   Forest   Solitude,    which   re- 
counts  his    imaginary  experiences 
among  the  fairies,  both  veins  are 
blended     with     consummate   skilL 
The  series  called  Sebreto  Melodie* 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  the 
witness  it  bears  to  the   persistent 
influence  of  his  national  traditions 
over    the    writer's    mind     at    the 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  years 
since  he  breathed  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  floated.     The  revival 
of    these   long -faded   impressions 
within  his  tortured   consciousness 
reminds  one  of  the  recorded  case  of 
the  fever  patient  who  talked  when 
delirious  in    a  language  which  he 
had  learnt  as  a  boy,  but  had  wholly 
forgotten   as    a  man.       The    only 
other  work  that  claims  a  passing 
reference  is  the  fragment  of  Con- 
fessions published    with  his    latest 
poems,  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  his  change  of  belief. 


'  Bowring. 
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Some  of  its  autobiographical  pass- 
ages are  singularly  frank  and 
instructive.  They  probably  form 
a  portion  of  his  memoirs,  upon 
which  he  was  occupied  at  inter- 
vals during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  but  which  are  still  un- 
published, the  MS.,  as  it  is  reported, 
having  been  sold  by  his  family  to 
the  Austrian  Government. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr. 
Stigand  in  his  painfully  interest- 
ing narrative  of  Heine's  closing 
years.  The  gloom  is  not  whol- 
ly without  relief.  After  some 
months  of  intense  torture,  the 
severer  symptoms  of  his  malady, 
which  proved  to  be  a  softening  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  were  partially 
mitigated  by  a  skilful  physician. 
He  was  absolutely  bedridden,  and 
bad  to  be  carried  about  like  a  child ; 
but  such  alleviations  as  occasional 
changes  of  residence  and  scene, 
frequent  visits  of  old  friends,  and 
the  constant  attention  of  his  wife 
could  afford  him  were  not  wanting. 
The  desire  of  securing  an  ample 
provision  for  Mathilde  after  his 
death  impelled  him  to  ceaseless 
intellectual  occupation,  which  served 
to  distract  his  thoughts ;  and  the  sense 
which  the  growing  demand  for  his 
works  brought,  that  he  was  still  a 
power  in  the  literary  world  of 
Germany,  supplied  a  stimulus  to 
fresh  exertion.  Notwithstanding  his 
sufferings  he  clung  to  life,  and 
fought  resolutely  against  what  he 
called  ( the  ugly  bitterness '  of  death. 
His  outlook  on  the  arena  from 
which  he  was  excluded  was  still 
full  of  interest,  and  he  welcomed 
the  advent  of  the  French  Republic 
in  1848  with  the  glow  of  his  old 
enthusiasm,  though  this  soon  faded 
as  he  observed  the  readiness  with 
which  the  nation  fell  into  the 
baited  snare  of  Imperialism.  A 
gaiety  of  wit,  marvellous  under  such 
conditions  of  bodily  pain,  never 
deserted  him  to  the  last.  ( Pouvez- 
vous  siffler?'  enquired  the  doctor 
who  was  examining  his  chest. 
*  Helas,  non !  pas  meme  lea  pieces 


de  M.  Scribe !'  gasped  the  patient. 
Nor  was  it  less  noteworthy  that 
under  these  circumstances  he 
should  also  have  displayed  a 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others. 
He  insisted  on  sending  his  wife  out 
to  theatres  and  concerts,  lest  her 
health  and  spirits  should  suffer  by 
too  unremitting  an  attendance  on 
him ;  and  in  his  monthly  letters  to 
his  aged  mother  assumed  a  strain  of 
cheerful  content  that  effectually 
concealed  from  her  his  real  con- 
dition. A  few  months  before  his 
death  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
young  lady  of  German  extraction, 
educated  in  France,  who  had  been 
for  years  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
his  poetry.  Fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  her  manner  and  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  a  sym- 
pathetic mind  in  his  own  language, 
he  pressed  her  to  come  again,  and 
thenceforth  her  visits  were  repeated 
almost  daily.  (  She  was  for  him 
his  dear  mouche,  whom  he  loved 
to  feel  hovering  always  about  him ;' 
and  it  was  under  this  name  that  he 
addressed  her  in  numerous  letters, 
and  in  the  last  poem  which  he  is 
known  to  have  written.  An  in- 
timacy which  might  have  been 
deemed  equivocal  had  the  poet 
been  in  health  could  scarcely 
admit  of  misconstruction  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
Mathilde  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  it  without  hesitation.  Soothed 
by  the  ministrations  of  two  de- 
voted women,  and  retaining  to  the 
end  complete  consciousness  and 
calm  of  spirit,  Heine  died  on  the 
morning  of  February  17,  1856.  His 
grave  is  in  the  Cemetery  of  Mont- 
.martre. 

Of  a  character  ro  chequered  with 
intercrossing  lines  of  good  and  evil 
no  judgment  seems  possible  without 
constantly  adjusting  the  balance  of 
praise  and  blame.  Any  estimate 
of  his  literary  rank  must  be  similar- 
ly qualified.  He  has  been  likened  to 
Aristophanes  and  to  Sterne,  and  has 
obvious  features  of  resemblance 
to  either;  but  there    is  a    closer 
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parallelism  between  him  and  Byron. 
It  was  discernible  by  some  of  tbeir 
admirers  when  both  were  living; 
and    though    he    disclaimed    any 
special    enthusiasm     for     Byron's 
writings,8    Heine  was  much  affect- 
ed  by  the  news  of  his  death,  and 
admitted  that  'he    was  the  only 
man  to  whom  he  felt  himself  re- 
lated.'9    There  is  an  initial  similar- 
ity between  the  conditions  under 
which  their    characters   were   de- 
veloped.     Their    social    positions 
were    unequal,   but   both  laboured 
under  a  grave  social  disadvantage, 
the  one  of    lameness,    the    other 
of  race,  which  debarred  them  from 
even  competition  with  their  fellows, 
yet  acted  as  a  spur  to  their  energies, 
and  made  their  individualities  more 
pronounced.       Both  had  early  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  rejected 
love,   from    which    they    emerged 
with  hearts  embittered  and  brains 
distempered,  but  possessed  hence- 
forth of  a  skill  in  interpreting  pas- 
sion which  without  that  experience 
they   would  probably   never  have 
attained.       Both     were     suddenly 
elevated  into    popularity  only  to 
fall  as    rapidly    into    odium — the 
excess  of  flattery  and  abuse  being 
alike  unsettling    to    their    mental 
equilibrium.      Besides    their    dis- 
tinctively   poetic   qualifications,    a 
shaping,  pictorial  imagination,  and 
a  faculty  pre-eminently  lyrical,  they 
had  a  similar  assortment   of  more 
ordinary  endowments; a  keen  sus- 
ceptibility to    external    influences, 
especially    the  contagious  enthusi- 
asm of  kindred  spirits ;  an  impulsive 
temper,  prompting  them  not  only 
to  generous  act,  but  to  extravagant 
speech ;  a  pride  which  was  redun- 
dant on  the  side  of  contempt  for 
others,  and  deficient  on  the  side  of 
self-respect;    and    a    penetrating 
wit,  which  they  did  not  reserve  for 


its  legitimate    use    as     a    weapon 
against  abuses  and  follies,  bat  em- 
ployed well-nigh    indiscriminately 
against  holy  and  profane  things  alike. 
A  vigorous  and  coarse  humour  is 
also  their  common  possession,  but 
Heine's  includes  an  element  of  the 
grotesque10  which  we  do  not  observe 
in  Byron's,  and,  if  less  genial  than 
his,  is  more  playful  by  reason  of  its 
larger  infusion  of  sentiment.     Be- 
yond   this  point  the    resemblance 
fails  ;  for  to   Byron's  higher    dra- 
matic gift  Heine  has  little  preten- 
sion,   while    Byron   has   still    less 
claim   to   Heine's  critical  and  cul- 
tivated acumen.     Both  were  alike, 
however,  in   wastiug  their  powers 
too  recklessly  upon  questions  of  the 
hour,  and  in  the  lack  of  sustained 
energy  which  has  left  some  of  their 
best  work  fragmentary.     There  is  a 
general  similarity,  too,  between  their 
aberrations  in  theology  and  politics. 
The  antagonism  between  a  sceptical 
intellect  and    devotional  instincts, 
the  combination  of  democratic  con- 
victions   with    aristocratic  tastes, 
were     common     to     them      both. 
The     analogy     may     be      extend- 
ed    to    their  literary    vicissitudes, 
thongh     these    were    in    opposite 
directions.       Each     deserted     the 
party   to  which  he  originally  at- 
tached himself,  and  enlisted  under 
a  banner  which  he  had  once  reviled ; 
but  never  formally  renounced  his 
old  allegiance,  and   gave   manifest 
proof  that  its  spell  remained  potent 
to  the  last.     Byron,    whose    suc- 
cessful debut  was  as  a  disciple  of 
Pope  and  a  satirist  of    the  Lake 
School,  composed  his  finest  poems 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  bat 
continued   to  champion   the    prin- 
ciples of    his  old   master  and  put 
them  into  practice.     Heine  in  like 
manner,  who  started  as  an  adherent 
of  the   Romantic   School,   became 


•  Pictures  of  Travel  (Isle  of  Nordeney).  *  Stigand,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

*  A  characteristic  example  of  it  occura  in  his  account  of  his  sufferings  from  the 
nightmare  of  an  hexameter,  which  came  limping  on  his  bed  one  night  with  five  feet, 
to  revenge  itself  for  his  hiving  inadvertently  docked  it  of  one  foot  in  a  recent  copy  of 
verses,  and  only  left  him,  with  horrible  threats,  on  his  promising  to  write  no  more.— 
Stigand,  vol.i.  p.  112. 
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its  severest  censor,  and  so  far  re- 
volted from  it  as  to  deserve  the  title 
which  a  French  critic  bestows  on 
him  of  (  un  Bomantiqne  deTroque.' 
With  all  his  Pagan  proclivities,  how- 
ever, he  never  heartily  allied  him- 
self to  the  school  which  best  re- 
presented them,  and  his  Roman- 
cero  is  a  half-serious,  half-jesting 
admission  that  the  memories  and 
dreams  of  his  yonth  continued  to 
haunt  him.  This  wavering  between 
sympathy  and  conviction  is  a  cha- 
racteristic note  of  their  literary 
stand-point.  Heine  represents  in 
German  literature  what  Byron  re- 
presents in  our  own — the  transition 
state  between  romantic  and  realistic 
art,  between  the  last  efforts  of 
theology,  chivalry,  and  feudalism, 
which  had  so  long  retained  undis- 
puted possession  of  poetry,  and  the 
first  efforts  of  science,  commerce, 
and  democracy  to  assert  an  interest 
in  that  to  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  held  antagonistic.  A 
painful  uncertainty  of  vision  and 
purpose,  a  self-mistrust  which  leaas 
to  conscious  inconsistency,  inevit- 
ably attach  to  those  who  halt 
between  two  opinions.  From  a 
nature  constituted  like  Byron's  or 
Heine's  every  cry  of  pain  induces  a 
corresponding  laugh  or  sneer  to 
hide  it.  Hence  the  constant  vibra- 
tion of  discordant  tones  in  their 
verse,  the  alternate  utterances  of 
Weltschmerz  and  cynicism.  They 
were  unable  to  discern,  as  Goethe 
in  his  generation,  and  Mr.  Tenny- 
son in  ours,  have  discerned,  the 
points  of  reconciliation  between 
the  old  regime  and  the  new. 
This  shortsightedness  and  want  of 
faith  constitute  an  important  limi- 
tation  of     their    poetic    function. 


Nor— to  pursue  the  parallelism  to 
its  end — can  Heine  any  more  than 
Byron  be  acquitted  from  the  charge 
of  unfaithfulness  to  such  light  as 
he  had.  His  reckless  ribaldry  in 
dealing  with  themes  sacred  to  the 
belief  of  thousands  among  his 
roaders,  and  his  degradation  of  his 
muse  in  the  service  of  impurity, 
render  a  considerable  section  of  his 
writings  offensive  and  unwhole- 
some. 

But  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
how  much  he  has  left  that  is 
worthy  and  beneficial; — songs  of 
true  and  tender  love,  delicate  dreams 
of  fancy,  bright  and  vivid  sketches 
of  character  and  pictures  of  land- 
scape, subtle  criticisms,  luminous 
expositions,  and  wise  teachings.  It 
was  by  his  pure  lyrics,  which  even 
during  his  life  obtained  that  popu- 
lar currency  which  is  a  poet's 
highest  reward,  that  he  himself  at 
the  close  of  his  career  desired  to  be 
remembered,  not  by  those  wild 
words  which  he  was  fain  to  father 
on  'the  spirit  of  his  time.'  This 
dying  repudiation  of  the  Zeitgeist 
fey  one  who  had  been  most  plastic 
to  its  impress  suggests  a  caution 
that  may  not  be  out  of  place  just 
now,  when  the  wisdom  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  sway  of  prevailing 
intellectual  forces  is  preached  with 
so  little  reserve.  Once  be  per- 
suaded that  the  current  tendency 
of  such  forces  will  be  persistent,  and 
the  wisdom  is  obvious;  but  the 
danger  of  mistake  upon  this  point 
is  only  too  easy  and  too  common. 
It  is  with  the  Ewigkeitgeist  rather 
than  the  Zeitgeist  that  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  poet  will  desire  his 
spirit  and  his  work  to  be  in  har- 
mony. 

Hsnbt  G.  Hewlett. 
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ISLAM  AND  RACE  DISTINCTIONS.1 


By  a  Negro. 


IF  the  divinity  of  a  religion  may- 
be inferred  from  the  variety  of 
races  among  whom  it  has  been  dif- 
fused, and  the  strength  of  its  hold 
upon  them,  then  there  is  no  religion 
that  can  prefer  greater  claims  than 
Islam.  Of  the  three  missionary  reli- 
gions— we  adopt  the  classification 
of  Max  Muller* — none  has  in  so 
marked  a  degree  overstepped  the 
limits  of  race  as  the  religion  of 
Mohammed. 

Christianity  is  more  widespread 
than  either  Buddhism  or  Moham- 
medanism, having  made  its  way 
across  oceans  and  over  continents 
to  distant  islands  of  the  sea;  but 
it  has  followed  chiefly  the  migra- 
tions and  settlements  of  members 
of  the  Aryan  race.  In  no  case  has 
it  taken  possession  of  whole  nations 
or  communities  belonging  to  non- 
Aryan  races,  if  we  except  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  we  now  learn,  are  fast 
passing  away  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  civilisation  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  eight 
distinct  religions  of  which  history 
gives  account  all  had  their  origin 
in  Asia,  and  the  three  highest  re- 
ligions— the  Jewish,  the  Christian, 
the  Mohammedan — took  their  rise 
among  Semitic  peoples.  And  it  is 
equally  remarkable  that  since 
Christianity  left  the  place  of  its 
birth  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  pro- 
perty exclusively  of  the  European 
branch  of  the  human  family.    And 


so  far  as  it  has  become  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  Aryans,  it  has 
shared  the  fate  of  that  other  great 
religion  which  arose  among  the 
Eastern  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  viz.  Buddhism,  as 
being  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
one  or  two  races. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
why  the    religions  of   the     lido- 
Europeans — whether  we  take  those 
which    arose    among    themselves, 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Zoro- 
astrianism ;'  or  the  one,  incomparable 
and  Divine,  which  they  derived  from 
the   Shemites — seem,    under    their 
administration,  to  transcend  with 
difficulty  the  limits  of  race;   why 
the    grand   Semitic     idea    of   the 
conversion  to  Divine  truth  of  all 
tt^e  races  of   mankind,   and  their 
incorporation     into    one     spiritual 
family,  seems,  under  European  pro- 
pagandism,  to  make  such  slow  pro- 
gress.     If  Judaism,  as  Professor 
Max    Muller    holds,     was     in     its 
practice     non-missionary,     yet    it 
contained     the    germs    of    which 
Christianity  is  an  outgrowth   and 
development,    and  the   missionary 
idea  must  be  regarded  as,  after  all, 
a  Semitic  conception. 

Can  we  refer  the  want  of  Aryan 
success  among  foreign  races  to  the 
original  idiosynoracy  impressed 
upon  the  races  in  their  cradles  and 
fitting  each  for  a  specific  work? 
It.  would  seem  that  the  tendency  of 
West  Aryan  genius  is  ever  to  di- 
vorce God  from  His  works,  and  to  lay 


1  Islam  under  the  Arabs.  By  Robert  Durie  Osborn,  Major  in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
London,  1876.    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  in  February  and  March  1874.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  in  Harrow  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    London,  1876.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1  Lecture  on  Missions,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  December  3,  1873. 
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great  stress  upon  human  capability 
and  achievement.  Man  is  an  end, 
not  a  means.  The  highest  man  is 
the  highest  end  to  which  all  things 
else  must  bow.  The  aggregate 
must  bend  to  the  individual  if  he 
is  superior  to  other  individuals  in 
intellectual  or  pecuniary  might. 
The  more  favoured  race  must  domi- 
nate and  control  the  less  favoured 
race.  Religion  is  to  be  cherished 
as  a  means  of  subserving  temporal 
and  material  purposes.  Those  of 
the  Aryans,  therefore,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Semitic  religion  look 
upon  it  as  complete,  perfect,  and 
final,  given  to  mankind  ages  ago 
through  chosen  and  exceptional 
instrumentalities,  and  once  for  all. 
There  is  now  no  more  direct  com- 
munion with  or  inspiration  from 
God  necessary  or  possible.  Every- 
thing now  depends  upon  man. 
Everything  else  is  within  his  grasp. 
He  may  even  by  searching  find  out 
God.  Material  progress  is  the  end 
of  the  human  race.  The  specula- 
tions of  those  intellects  who  are  in 
one  direction  pre-eminent  in  their 
generation — the  Darwins,  Tyndalls, 
and  Huxley  s — are  typical  of  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Indo- 
European  mind.  What  their  an- 
cient relatives,  the  Greeks,  strove 
to  express  in  material  forms,  they 
strive  now  to  indicate  by  scientific 
theories  -r  we  have  '  atoms '  and 
*  protoplasms,'  '  evolution  '  and '  na- 
tural selection,'  instead  of  exquisite 
statues  and  paintings. 

And  as  far  back  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  great  Indo-Euro- 
pean race  we  find  the  same  under- 
lying principles,  unlike  as  the 
surface  may  be.  The  Hindoo  sees 
God  in  all  material  things,  and  is 
content  with  a  dreamy  pan- 
theism which  centres  in  no  clear 
conceptions  of  right  and  truth,  and 
prompts  to  no  effort  to  realise  them 
objectively,   while  the  growth    of 


society  is  arrested  by  the  blighting 
spirit  of  caste — and  what  the 
Brahmans  are  to  the  other  tribes 
of  India  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
hold  themselves  with  respect  to 
other  nations  and  races.  The 
Greeks  materialised  their  gods, 
clothing  them  in  human  bodies,  and 
with  human  feelings  and  attri- 
butes. With  them  the  divine  and 
aesthetic  were  identical;  Kalos 
might  be  taken  to  mean  the 
physically  beautiful  or  morally  good. 
The  Romans,  who,  in  certain  re- 
spects, might  be  regarded  as  the 
ancient  representatives  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  directed  their 
attention  to  government  and  law, 
politics  and  jurisprudence.  Their 
constant  effort  was  to  secure  power 
and  supremacy.  And  the  deities 
whom  they  invented  were  striking 
exemplifications  of  their  material 
aims  and  tendencies.  Their  highest 
achievements,  therefore,  were  indi- 
vidual and  Roman. 

Tu.  regere  imperio  populos,  Komane,  me- 
mento ; 

H©  tibi  erant  artes ;  pacisque  imponere 
morem, 

Paicere  subjectis,  et  debellare  saperbos.* 

When  a  people  possessing  the 
peculiarities  described  above  re- 
ceived the  Semitic  religion  they 
gave  it,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
colouring  of  their  own  minds.  The 
first  and  most  striking  departure 
from  the  original  simplicity  of 
Christianity  in  deference  to  national 
or  race  instincts  may  be  seen  in 
the  mediaeval  Church,  which  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  in  its  wor- 
ship and  organisation  to  Buddhism. 
The  religion  became  a  great  ob- 
jective mass  of  rites  and  dogmas, 
more  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
material  and  visible  than  upon  the 
unseen  and  spiritual.  But  even 
after  the  Reformation,  brought 
about  by  men  of  cold  Northern  tem- 
peraments,  who  protested  against 


Virgil's  Mneidt  vi.  851-53. 
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the  peculiarities  which  Greeks  and 
Italians  had  imported  into  the 
Church,  Aryan  genius  still  asserted 
itself.  Wherever  these  Protestants 
went,  their  aim  was  to  realise  a 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  civil  con- 
stitutions of  men,  and  to  confine 
it  by  a  system  of  caste  almost 
Brahminical  to  their  own  people. 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland,  Epis- 
copalians from  England,  Puritans 
who  supported  Cromwell,  all  went 
to  foreign  shores  with  high  and 
earnest  purpose,  but  they  were 
hampered  in  the  attainment  of  any 
philanthropic  result  by  their  race 
intolerance  and  impracticable  nar- 
rowness. They  aimed  at  securing 
material  aggrandisement  at  any 
cost.  Indian  and  Negro  must  be 
made  willing  or  unwilling  tools  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  design. 
The  human  soul — the  immaterial — 
was  of  secondary  and  subordinate 
importance. 

The  Semitic  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  destitute,  it  has  been  alleged, 
of  the  scientific  instinct,4  looks 
upon  man — every  man — as  standing 
in  direct  relation  to  God,  who  has 
not  ceased  His  communications  with 
His  creatures,  still  speaking  to 
them  at  times  in  dreams  and 
visions,  and  at  other  times  by  the 
ordinary  events  of  life.  Nature  is 
regarded  as  inanimate  ;  her  powers 
proceed  from  and  are  moved  by  the 
will  of  God.  4  Pantheism  in  the 
Greek  sense  is  utterly  unknown  to 
tiie  Shemites.'*  By  its  very  nature 
the  Semitic  mind  will  ever  throw 
itself  confidently  upon  those  primal 
intuitions  which,  if  they  do  not 
admit  of  scientific  or  logical  proof, 
are  yet  superior  to  scientific  or 
logical  disproof.  Its  inquiries,  in 
spite  of  Tyndallism  or  Darwinism, 
will  never  go  beyond  the  simple 


truth,  that  'In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.'  The  government  of 
the  world  offers  to  the  Shemite 
an  infinite  problem  which  man 
can  never  solve;  and  hence  the 
greatest  aim  of  man  should  be  the 
cultivation  of  those  qualities  in  which 
he  may  most  resemble  God.  The 
Shemite  lays  most  stress,  in  religion, 
upon  prayer ;  the  Aryan  upon  preach- 
ing. Among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
no  adepts  in  science  or  art ;  no  archi- 
tects; no  city  builders;  no  sculp. 
tors;  no  painters.  Development 
among  them  was  not  in  material 
but  in  moral  and  intellectual  forms. 
Hence  while  the  Greek  or  Indo- 
European  paid  more  attention  to 
physical  than  to  moral  excellence, 
to  the  Shemite  the  spirit,  the  mind 
of  man,  was  the  great  object  of 
development  and  culture — the  in- 
ward character  rather  than  the 
outward  form.  And  this  devotion 
to  external  forms — this  respect  for 
appearances — is  the  great  drawback 
to  the  Aryan  in  disseminating  a 
religion  which  was  meant  for  and 
is  adapted  to  all  mankind. 

The  Mohammedan  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  offshoot  from  the 
Semitic  mind,  disregarding  all  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  seeks  for 
the  real  man,  neglects  the  acci- 
dental for  the  essential,  the  adven- 
titious for  the  integral.  Hence  it 
extinguishes  all  distinctions  founded 
upon  race,  colour,  or  nationality. 
*I  admonish  you  to  fear  God,' 
said  Mohammed  to  his  followers, 
4  and  yield  obedience  to  my 
successor,  although  he  may  be  a 
black  slave.'6  And,  therefore, 
throughout  the  history  of  Islam,  in 
all  countries,  race  or  *  previous 
condition'  has  been  no  barrier  to 
elevation.      Frequent  are    the    in- 


4  '  A  part  la  superiority  de  son  culta,  le  peuple  juif  n'en  a  aucune  autre ;  e'est  an  dee 
peuples  les  mains  doues  pour  la  science  et  la  philosophic  parmi  les  peuples  de  l'antiquite.' 
— M.  Renan,  quoted  by  Max  Miiller  in  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  yoI.  i.  p.  350. 

•  Deutsch,  Literary  Remains, 

•  Mischat-al-Masabih. 
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stances  in  which  proud  Arabs  have 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  aliens,  even 
if  those  aliens  were  Negro  slaves. 
Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  in  his  History 
of  India,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Kutb-ud-din,  the  first  of  the 
'  Slave  Kings '  in  the  Mohammedan 
dynasty  in  that  country,  and  classes 
him  among  the  four  Sultans  whom 
he  thinks  the  only  ones  deserving 
of  remembrance  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Mohammedan 
rulers  of  Egypt  was  Kaf  ur,  '  a 
Negro  of  deep  black  colour,  with  a 
smooth,  shining  skin,'  who  rose  to 
be  governor  of  Egypt  from  the 
position  of  a  slave.  He  had  shown 
himself  equally  great  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  His  dominion 
extended  not  only  over  Egypt  but 
Syria  also,  and  public  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  him  as  sovereign  from 
the  pulpits  of  Mekka,  Hijaz,  Egypt 
and  the  cities  of  Syria,  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tarsus,  Ac.7 

An  American  missionary  resi- 
dent in  Egypt  calls  attention  to  the 
entire  absence  of  all  colour  or  race 
prejudice  in  that  country,  which 
seems  to  have  struck  him  the  more 
from  his  experience  of  the  unreason- 
able and  superstitious  caste  preju- 
dices in  the  land  of  his  birth.8 
This  liberality,  so  far  as  the  Negro 
is  concerned,  may  be  chiefly  the 
result  of  Muslim  rule,  but  it  is  partly 
also  the  result  of  the  traditional 
respect  for  the  race  which  has  never 
disappeared  from  that  country  since 
the  days  of  its  ancient  glory,   in 


which  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Negro  took  a  leading  part.9 

In  noticing  the  absorbing  influ- 
ence which,  in  consequence  of  its 
democratic  spirit,  Islam  has  exer- 
cised over  foreign  races,  Jbn 
Khaldun,  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
author,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  learned  amongst  the  Muslims 
belonged  to  a  foreign  race ;  very  few  per- 
rons of  Arabian  descent  ha  ring  obtained 
distinction  in  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  law,  or  in  those  based  upon  human 
reason ;  and  yet  the  promulgator  of  the 
law  was  an  Arab,  and  the  Koran,  that 
source  of  so  many  sciences,  an  Arabic 
book. 

The  above  remarks  have  been 
suggested  by  the  title  and  scope  of 
Major  Osborn's  Islam  under  the 
Arabs.  This  book  is,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  to  be  followed  by  two 
other  volumes  which  will  deal  with 
Islam  under  the  Persian  and  Indian 
races.  Works  might  be  written 
also  on  Islam  under  the  Mongolians 
and  Islam  under  the  Negroes  ;  for 
the  religion,  originating  at  Mekka, 
has  extended  west  across  Africa  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  east  to  North- 
Western  China,  north  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  south  to  Mozambique, 
embracing  men  of  all  the  known 
.races,  and  embracing  them  not  as 
occasional  and  individual  converts, 
but  as  entire  communities — whole 
nations  and  tribes — weaving  itself 
into  the  national  life  and  giving 
colour  to  their  political  and  social 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  existence. 


'  Biographies  of  Ibn  KhaUikan,  translated  by  Baron  de  Slane,  vol.  ii.  p.  524. 

•  Lansing's  Egypt s  Princes. 

•  Catafago,  in  his  Arabic  and  English  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Kusur  (palaces), 
*ays :  'The  ruins  of  Thebes,  that  ancient  and  celebrated  town,  deserve  to  be  visited,  as 
just  these  heaps  of  ruins,  laved  by  the  Nile,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  opulent  cities 
that  gave  lustre  to  Ethiopia.  It  was  there  that  a  people,  since  forgotten,  discovered 
the  elements  of  science  and  art,  at  a  time  when  all  other  men  were  barbarous,  and  when 
a  race,  now  regarded  as  the  refuse  of  society,  explored  among  the  phenomena  of  nature 
those  civil  and  religious  systems  which  have  since  held  mankind  in  awe.'  A  more 
recent  investigator,  Dr.  Hartmann,  in  an  « Encyclopaedic  work  on  Nigritia '  (Saturday 
Review,  June  17,  1876),  contends  for  the  strictly  African  extraction  of  the  Egyptians,, 
who,  he  seems  to  consider,  may  hare  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  inner  African  sea-,, 
whose  desiccation  has  formed  the  existing  Sahara.  8ee  a  remarkable  passage  bearing; 
upon  this  subject  in  Vblney's  Travels,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 
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The  religion  of  Jesus,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years,  nowhere 
furnishes  such  practical  evidence  of 
cosmopolitan  adaptation  and  power. 
*  Christianity  is  not  to  blame  for 
this,'  to  use  the  suggestive  words  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  'but  Chris- 
tian nations  are.'10 

One  of  the  most  signal  and 
melancholy  instances  of  the  failure 
of  Aryans,  in  possession  of  the 
highest  religion,  to  convert  or  save 
a  foreign  race,  is  that  presented  by 
the  history  of  the  Europeans  in 
America,  who,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  have  been  in  contact 
with  large  portions  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race  with  very  meagre  bene- 
ficial result.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  military  disaster  suffered 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Indians  has 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
United  States.  Theodore  Parker, 
in  his  Thoughts  on  America,  un- 
veils the  reasons  of  the  difficulty  in  * 
his  characteristic  and  incisive  style. 
He  says : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  disdains  to  mingle  his 
proud  blood  in  wedlock  with  the  '  inferior 
races  of  men.'  He  pnts  away  the  savage 
— black,  yellow,  red.  In  New  England  the 
Puritan  converted  the  Indians  to  Christi- 
anity, as  far  as  they  could  accept  the  theo- 
logy of  John  Calvin ;  but  made  a  careful 
separation  between  white  and  red,  'my 
people  and  thy  people.1  They  must  dwell 
in  separate  villages,  worship  in  separate 
houses;  they  must  not  intermarry.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  once  for- 
bad all  extra-matrimonial  connection  of 
white  and  red  on  pain  of  death !  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  carefully  sought  to  exter- 
minate the  savages  from  his  territory.  The 
Briton  does  so  in  Africa,  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  in  New  Zealand,  in  New  Holland — 
wherever  he  meets  them.  The  American 
does  the  same  in  the  western  world.  In 
New  England  the  Puritan  found  the  wild 
woods,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  wild  men ; 
he  undertook  to  eradicate  them  all,  and  he 
has   succeeded  best  with  the  wild  men. 


There  are  more  bears  than  Indians  in  New- 
England.  The  United  States  pursues  the 
same  destructive  policy.  In  two  hundred 
years  more  there  will  be  few  Indians  left 
between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.11 

Whatever  may  be  the  exaggera- 
tions in  the  above  paragraph,  no 
one  can  deny  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  it ;  yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  heartrending 
truth,  some  American  writers  on  the 
Indian  question  talk  flippantly  and 
unfeelingly  of  a  '  law  of  decay/  and 
console  themselves  with  the  super- 
ficial theory  of  the  'inferior  race 
vanishing  before  the  superior.'  Bnt 
a  thoughtful  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  one  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can quarterlies  takes  a  far  more 
serious  view  of  the  subject : 

Those  who  give  but  little  attention  (ha 
sayB)  to  Indian  affairs,  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  race  is  doomed  to  utter  extermina- 
tion, without  thinking  of  the  fact  that  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  white  civilisation 
they  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. 

The   story  of  the  Creeks, 

Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  has 
been  often  told,  and  only  one  conclusion 
has  ever  been  reached  by  any  Christian 
giving  it  serious  attention,  and  that  is,  that 
the  United  States  Government  committed  & 
grievous  wrong  and  crime  in  removing  these 
tribes  from  their  old  home  *  by  force,'  and 
placing  them  on  a  '  reservation '  in  the  far 

south-west The  great  error  we 

commit  toward  the  Indian  is  failing  to 
recognise  in  him  that  common  humanity 
which  should  lead  us  to  call  all  men  bro- 
thers and  citizens.  They  are  men  and 
women  like  ourselves ;  they  have  the  same 
hearts  to  touch  by  kindness  and  warm  by 
friendship,  and  the  same  love  for  home 
that  is  common  to  all  mankind,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.11 

We  venture  to  express  the  belief 
that  no  such  appeal  would  have 
been  necessary  had  that  interest- 
ing race  of  men  been  in  contact 
with    thirty    millions   of  Moham- 


Ia  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  here  instituting  a  com] 
between  the  two  systems  pf  religion,  but  only  between  the  methods  and  proceei 
their  respective  professors  and  propagators. 

11  Additional  Speeches,  voL  ii. 

lt  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  January  1876. 
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medans  instead  of  thirty  millions 
of  Christians.  The  wars  fought 
against  them  would  have  been  wars 
not  of  extermination  bnt  of  prose- 
lytising. They  would  have  been 
repetitions  probably  in  their  man. 
ner,  bnt  certainly  in  their  results, 
of  the  Syrian  wars  of  Omar  and 
Ali,  the  African  wars  of  Amru  and 
Akbah,  and  the  Spanish  wars  of 
Musa  and  Tarik.  The  millions 
who  were  found  on  the  continent 
would  now  be  alive  in  their  de- 
scendants, and  absorbed  in  the  na- 
tional life.  The  ( bears  in  New 
England '  would  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  the  Indians  would  have 
been  saved.13 

But  let  us  turn  more  particularly 
to  the  works  before  us. 

Mr.  Grant-Duff  enumerates  ten 
ways  in  which  British  influence  is 
leavening  India.  Major  Osborn 
proposes  an  eleventh  way,  namely, 
that  the  dominant  race  should 
familiarise  themselves  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  various 
peoples  whom  they  govern.  And 
the  object  which  he  set  before  him- 
self in  the  important  work  he  has 
undertaken  is  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  his  countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  fellow-officers,  '  histori- 
cal sketches  of  the  races  from  which 
the  native  army  in  India  is  chiefly 
recruited. ' 

Islam  under  the  Arabs,  the  first 
instalment  of  Major  Osborn's  work, 
is  written  in  a  remarkably  clear 
and  lively  style.  There  is  very 
little  danger  of  misunderstanding 
the  author's  meaning.  He  has 
brought  together  in  a  small  com- 
pass some  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  early  history  of  Islam, 
not  a  few  of  which  will  no  doubt 
be  entirely  new  to  a  large  majority 
of  readers.  It  is  evident  that  he 
has  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  external  history  of  Islam ;  and 


had  he  confined  himself  to  a  narra- 
tive of  events,  for  which  his  qualifi- 
cations seem  eminently  adapted, 
his  book  would  have  taken  its  place 
among  those  valuable  works  on 
Oriental  subjects  for  which  the 
world  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
literary  tastes  and  industry  of 
British  soldiers,  and  as  a  repertory 
of  facts  would  have  always  been 
referred  to  with  confidence ;  but 
his  reflections  and  comments  on 
the  theological  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  so  far  behind  the  enlightened 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age,  and, 
in  many  instances,  so  contrary  to 
the  view  taken  by  Christian  writers 
acquainted  with  Mohammedan  his- 
tory and  literature,  and  of  course 
by  enlightened  Mohammedans,  that 
his  book  will  not  only  be  read,  even 
in  its  most  accurate  parts,  with  a 
constantly  hesitating,  if  not  dissent- 
ing spirit,  by  those  who  are  even 
partially  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
but  will  mislead  those  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  subject,  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  professedly  written,  by  inciting 
them  to  a  contemptuous  intoler- 
ance; and  thus  the  lofty  and  praise- 
worthy object  of  the  writer  will  fail 
to  be  secured. 

As  the  contribution,  however,  of 
an  industrious  and  skilful  delineator 
of  the  course  of  Mohammedan  his- 
tory in  its  earlier  periods,  the  work 
will  repay  careful  perusal ;  and,  in 
spite  of  its  laboured  effort  to  place 
the  theology  of  Islam  in  an  un- 
favourable and  often  ridiculous 
light,  it  will  add  its  quota  to  the 
general  enlightenment  on  that  irre- 
pressible faith  which,  after  all  that 
may  be  said,  has  attained  a  majestic 
stability  and  permanence  in  the 
history  of  India.  When  the  series 
is  finished,  the  general  reader,  anxious 
to  get  a  clear  and  connected  account 
of  fiie  leading  facts  of  early  Moham- 
medan history,  without  referring  to 


11  A  portion  of  another  race— the  Negro— carried  to  that  land  by  force,  has  grown 
and  multiplied  in  spite  of  repressive  laws  and  regulations  in  Church  and  State. 
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original  and  not  always  accessible 
sources,  will  have  at  bis  disposal 
a  convenient  little  library  of  the 
annals  of  Islam.  But  unless  the 
two  volumes  to  follow  are  written 
with  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
system  of  which  the  author  treats, 
unless  by  farther  research  he  be- 
comes imbued  with  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  facts  which  he 
collects  and  a  more  liberal  spirit  in 
dealing  with  them,  we  need  expect 
no  fresh  views  respecting  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  Islam,  and  no 
livelier  prospect  as  to  the  concilia- 
tory and  harmonising  influence  of 
the  work. 

Dr.  Badger,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  June  1875,  gives  us  the 
following  information : 

The  lint  English  translation  of  the 
Kuran  was  made  from  the  French  of  Andre 
da  Ryer,  by  one  Alexander  Ross,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1649.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  an  introduction  styled  *  A  need- 
ful Caveat  or  Admonition/  which  runs 
thus:  'Good  reader,  the  great  Arabian 
impostor,  now  at  last,  after  a  thousand 
years,  is,  by  the  way  of  France,  arrived  in 
England,  and  his  Alcoran,  or  Gallimaufry 
of  Errors  (a  Brat  as  deformed  as  the 
Parent,  and  as  full  of  heresies  as  his  scald 
head  was  of  scurf),  hath  learned  to  speak 
English/ 

The  education  of  two  centuries  (adds  Dr. 
Badger)  has  chastened  the  style  of  our 
national  literature,  and  added  much  to  our 
koowledge  of  Eastern  subjects  generally; 
nevertheless,  there  is  good  ground  for  pre- 
suming that  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  Kuran  and  of  its  reputod  author  is  in 
accordance  substantially  with  the  views  still 
held  by  the  great  majority  of  English- 
men. 

Aye,  and  of  Englishmen  who  have 
lived  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
and  who  profess  to  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of 
Islam.  Major  Osborn  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  'the  education  of  two 
centuries.9  He  repeats,  with  the 
credulity  and  confidence  of  those 
who  have  gathered  their  information 
mainly  from  Gibbon  and  Prideaux, 
the  opinions  entertained  of  Islam  in 


the  Middle  Ages.   So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the    labours  of  Sprenger, 
Muir,  Deutsch,  and  the  host  of  re- 
cent investigators,  seem  to  have  been 
in  vain.     This,  however,  he  warns 
ns  in  his  preface,  is  no  fault  of  his, 
but  a  *  misfortune  inseparable  from 
writing  history  in  a  remote  country 
like  India.'  The  following  summary 
maybe  given  of  the  system  of  Islam 
as  it  is  described  in  Major  Osborn 's 
pages:   Its  creed  is  a  bald  mono- 
theism,   absolute  and   unchanging 
decrees,   introduced  by  a  prophet 
who  felt  it  to  be  his  Divine  mission 
to  exterminate  all  professors  of  a 
religion  different  from  his,  a  hell  of 
material  fire  depicted  with  Dantesque 
realism,  a  heaven  of  sensual  indul- 
gences and  delights.      The    ideal 
man  of  Islam — the  saint  of  the  re- 
ligion— is  he  who  can  say,  '  There  is 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  Prophet/  and  who  for  this  creed 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  relatives,  friends, 
country,  even  life  itself.     He  may- 
be ignorant,  treacherous,  cruel,  sen- 
sual, anything,  so  far  as  character 
is  concerned,  and  yet  look  forward 
to  the  highest  reward  of  the  faithful. 
Any  and  every  true  and  noble  ele- 
ment of  manhood  may  be  left  out, 
and  yet,  if  faithful  to  his  creed  and 
system,  the  beautiful  hourfs  await 
him  in  his  paradise  above. 

Such  will  be  the  impressions  of 
the  system  of  Islam  which  will  be 
gathered  from  Major  Osborn's  pages 
by  the  majority  of  uninformed 
readers,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the 
view  entertained  of  that  religion  by 
the  generality  of  Christians.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  pronouncing 
Islam  under  the  Arabs,  so  far  as  its 
theological  aspects  are  concerned,  a 
retrogression  in  Oriental  literature. 
It  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
which  the  critical  and  historical 
power  of  the  age — the  extension  of 
thought  and  information  on  Oriental 
subjects — now  require.  Major  Os- 
born surely  cannot  believe  that  the 
representations  which  he  makes  of 
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Islam  will  farther  the  objects  he 
has  in  view.  The  natives  of  India 
are  no  doubt  gratified  by  seeing 
foreigners — especially  the  foreigners 
who  role  over  them — take  a  lively 
interest  in  their  religion,  literature, 
and  antiquities,  in  'the  memories 
which  still  thrill  them  with  pleasure 
or  pride.'  But  to  treat  these  sub- 
jects profitably,  to  make  the  know- 
ledge of  them  *  a  potent  magnet  for 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  native 
soldiers,'  a  little  more  is  needed 
than  mere  reading  and  superficial 
observation;  the  writer  must  pos- 
sess, in  no  small  degree,  that  quality 
which  Mr.  Gifford  ralgrave,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  Essays  on  Eastern 
Questions  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
recognised  as  marking  the  foreign 
policy  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, namely,  '  a  statesmanlike  in- 
sight into  character  and  race,'  a 
quality  which,  both  by  experience 
and  observation,  Mr.  Palgrave  must 
have  found  to  be  very  rare  among 
his  countrymen. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  results  of  Major  Osborn's 
reading  and  observation.  He  tells 
us  on  pp.  26  and  301 : 

Fatalism  is  the  central  tenet  of  Islam. 
In  the  Koran  the  root  conception  is  the 
idea  of  God  as  an  immovable  fatality .  This 
is  the  tenet  that  has  been  burned  indelibly 
into  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.  And  under  its  withering 
shadow  the  idea  of '  order '  has  been  unable 
to  strike  root  downwards  or  bear  fruit  up- 
wards. 

And  yet  Major  Osborn,  on  p. 
70,  mentions  prayer  as  one  of  the 
4  five  pillars '  on  which  the  religion 
of  Islam  is  sustained.  What  were 
the  utility  of  prayer  in  a  system 
which  regarded  the  object  of  it  as 
inflexible  and  inexorable— 4  an  im- 
movable fatality'?  But  how  do 
the  following  passages  from  the 
Koran  agree  with  Major  Osborn's 
idea  of  the  Mohammedan's  God  p 

Whoever  shall  turn  him  to  God  after  his 
wickedness,  and  amend,  God  truly  will  be 


turned  to  him ;  for  God  is  '  forgiving  and 
merciful.'— BodwelVs  Translation,  p.  638, 
Sura  V.,  v.  43. 

Your  Lord  hath  laid  down  for  Himself 
a  law  of  mercy ;  so  that  if.  any  one  of  you 
commit  a  fault  through  ignorance,  and 
afterwards  turn  and  amend,  He  will  surely 
be  gracious,  merciful. — Sura  VI.,  v.  54. 
Bodwell,  p.  406. 

Then  was  He  turned  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  turned  to  Him,  for  God  is  He 
that  turneth,  the  Merciful.  —Bodwell,  p.  629. 

Know  they  not  that  when  His  servants 
turn  to  Him  with  repentance,  Godaccepteth 
it,  and  that  He  accepteth  alms,  and  that 
God  is  He  who  turneth,  the  Merciful  ? — 
Bodwell,  p.  626. 

God  turned  to  him,  for  He  loveth  to  turn, 
the  Merciful. — Bodwell,  p.  433. 

Hut  as  for  those  who  turn  to  Me,  and 
amend  and  make  known  the  truth,  even 
unto  them  will  I  turn  Me,  for  I  am  He 
who  turneth,  the  Merciful. — Bodwell,  p.45 1 . 

We  might  adduce  numerous  other 
passages  which  prove  the  absolute 
fallacy  of  the  notion  that  Fatalism 
is  a  doctrine  of  the  Koran;  it 
teaches  the  very  contrary  doctrine. 
'  Mohammed's  whole  system/  says 
Mr.  Deutsch,  ( is  one  of  faith  built 
on  hope  and  fear.' 

The  following  is  the  estimate 
which  Major  Osborn  has  formed  of 
the  founder  of  Islam,  p.  91 : 

At  Medina,  the  religious  teacher  is 
superseded  by  the  ambitious  politician,  and 
the  idols  of  the  BJmba  fall  before  the 
mandnte  of  the  successful  chieftain,  not 
under  the  transforming  influences  of  a 
spiritual  regenerator.  To  achieve  worldly 
dominion,  he  has  recourse  to  assassination ; 
he  perpetrates  massacre ;  he  makes  a 
heathen  superstition  the  keystone  of  his 
faith,  and  delivers  to  his  followers,  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  a  mandate  of  universal 
war.  With  every  advance  in  worldly  power 
he  disencumbers  himself  of  that  spiritual 
humility  which  was  a  part  of  his  earlier 
faith.  He  associates  himself  with  God  on  a 
footing  approaching  to  equality. 

The  italics  are  ours.  We  have 
emphasised  the  passage  because  of 
the  shocking  impiety  which  such  a 
notion  would  convey  to  the  most 
undevout  Muslim;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  how  Major  Os- 
born could  be  ignorant  of  this.  We 
would  commend  to  the  Major  the 
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following  philosophical  and  accurate 
view  of  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire: 

On  n  a  point  remarque  suffisamment  cette 
circonstance  dans  la  carriere  de  Mahomet. 
Oui,  personnellement  il  s'est  era  prophete ; 
il  a  cru  de  touto  l'impetuosite  de  son  ame  a 
sa  mission,  et  il  a  eu  raison  de  se  prendre 
psrmi  ces  peuples  barbares  pour  un  in- 
strument de  Dieu.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  sa 
rolonte  propre,  ce  nest  pas  la  convoitise de 
son  ambition  qui  en  a  fait  un  general  et  un 
conquerant  Des  erenements  exterieurs 
pi  us  forts  que  lui,  etqu'il  nepouvait  preroir, 
1'ont  precipite.  II  s'est  trouve  sans  le 
savoir,  sans  le  vouloir,  le  plus  grand  homme 
de  guerre  de  son  pays,  le  politique  le  plus 
habile,  et  il  a  fonde  un  empire  presque 
malgr6  lui.  .  .  .  Le  Coran,  qui  revele 
tonte  la  pensee  morale  de  Mahomet,  no 
porte  pas  trace,  pour  ainsi  dire,  d'une 
pon see  politique.  .  .  .  Et  il  faut  l'ima- 
gin-ition  d'un  poete  tel  que  Voltaire  pour 
lui  pretcr,  a  mille  ans  de  distance,  des  des- 
seins  qu'il  n'a  jamais  concus.1* 

But  we  can  refer  to  Mohammed's 
own  utterances,  as  recorded  in  the ' 
authorised  traditions.   The  Prophet 
said: 

I  am  no  more  than  a  man  ;  when  I  order 
you  anything  respecting  religion,  receive 
it,  and  when  I  order  you  about  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  then  I  am  nothing  more  than 
a  man.1* 

Again,  Major  Osborn  gives  us 
the  following  dissertation  on  the 
Jihad: 

The  one  common  duty  laid  upon  the 
faithful  is  to  be  the  agents  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  those  who  believe  not  These 
are  to  be  slaughtered  till  they  pay  tribute, 
when  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  hell 
in  their  own  way  without  further  moles- 
tation. .  .  .  When  Muhammad  inter- 
dicted the  faithful  to  prey  upon  each  other, 
he  was  compelled  to  find  occupation  for 
their  swords  elsewhere.  Out  of  this  neces- 
sity sprang  the  command  to  inherit  heaven 
by  fighting  on  the  oath  of  God.  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  has  rendered  Islam  so 
fascinating  a  faith  to  savage  and  barbarous 
races.  It  exacts  from  them  no  endeavours 
after  a  higher  life.  It  tells  them  that  they 
can  win  an  immortality  of  sensual  bliss  by 
merely  giving  free  scope  to  their  most  im- 
perious passions.  .  .  .  The  Muham- 
madan  still  conceives  himself  to  be  the 


elect  of  God.  He  regards  not  with  com- 
passion— that  word  is  too  humane — but 
with  contempt  unspeakable,  as  *  logs  *  re- 
served for  'hell  fire,'  the  votaries  of  *L\ 
other  creeds.  Wherever  he  has  the  power, 
he  holds  it  to  be  his  mission  to  trample 
upon  and  persecute  them. 

The  ninth  Sura  is  that  which  contains 
the  Prophet's  proclamation  of  war  against 
the  votaries  of  all  creeds  other  than  that  of 
Islam.— Pp.  27,  52,  290,  380. 

The  ninth  Sura  of  the  Koran  con- 
tains no  such  proclamation.     Even 
Mr.    RodwelFs    translation,    upon 
which  Major  Osborn  relies,  does  not 
justify  such  inference.  Those  against 
whom  war  is  declared  in  that  chap- 
ter are  described  in  the  original  as 
Mvskrikun — a  term  in  which  the  radi- 
cal idea  is  that  of  association — the 
associating  one  thing  with  another — 
and  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  ren- 
dered by  the  comprehensive  phrase 
of  ( polytheists/  employed  by  Bod- 
well,  or  of  (  idolaters,'  as  used  by 
Sale.     The   Sara  is  addressed   to 
Arabs  who  believed   in   and  wor- 
shipped only  the  true  Grod,  and  re- 
fers to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
by  them  to  those  Arabs  who  joined 
the  worship  of  idols  with  that  of 
the  true  God,  as  Mr.  Bodwell  ex- 
plains in  a  parenthesis  in  the  first 
verse.    In  the  opening  sentences  of 
his  book  Major  Osborn  truly  says: 

There  is  one  remarkable  assumption  that 
runs  through  all  the  warnings,  denuncia- 
tions, and  appeals  of  the  Koran.  The 
God  of  whom  the  Prophet  speaks  is  not  an 
unknown  God.  The  guilt  of  his  fellow- 
tribesmen,  the  justification  of  their  im- 
pending doom,  are  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  they  did  know  this  God,  while  they 
honoured  dumb  idols. 

It  is  strange  that,  with  know- 
ledge so  clear  and  accurate,  Major 
Osborn  should  have  failed  to  catch 
the  real  drift  of  the  ninth  Sura  of 
the  Koran.  Nowhere  in  the  Koran 
are  Muslims  enjoined  to  make  in- 
discriminate  war  upon  Christians 
or  Jews.     On  the  contrary,   there 


14  Mahomet  et  le  Coran.    Preface. 


11  Miihkat-al-Masabih,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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are  numerous  passages  that  incul- 
cate an  enlightened  tolerance,  which 
writers  of  the  temper  of  Major  Os- 
born  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
The  following  are  among  the  Ko- 
ranic utterances  on  this  important 
subject : 

Dispute  not,  unless  in  kindly  sort,  with 
the  people  of  the  Book  ;  save  with  such  of 
them  as  have  dealt  wrongfully  with  you : 
And  say  ye,  *  We  believe  in  what  hath  been 
sent  down  to  us,  and  hath  been  sent  down 
to  you.  Our  God  and  your  God  is  one.'— 
JiodweU,  p.  328. 

God  is  your  Lord  and  our  Lord ;  we  have 
our  works  and  you  have  your  works ;  be- 
tween us  and  you  let  there  be  no  strife ; 
God  will  make  us  all  one ;  and  to  Him  shall 
we  return. — Rodwdl,  p.  337. 

Among  the  people  of  the  Book  are  those 
who  believe  in  God,  and  in  what  He  hath 
sent  down  to  you,  and  in  what  He  hath 
sent  down  to  them,  humbling  themselves 
before  God. — Iiodwcll,  p.  521. 

Verily  Muslims  and  they  who  follow  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  Christians,  and 
Sabeites1* — whoever  of  these  believeth  in 
God,  and  the  Last  Day,  and  doeth  that 
-which  is  right,  shall  have  their  reward 
with  their  Lord ;  fear  shall  not  come  upon 
them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved. — lb. 
P.  437. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  original 
teachings  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion that  requires  hostility  to 
Christians.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
bigots  and  fanatics  among  Muslims, 
as  there  have  been  and  are  now 
bigots  and  fanatics  among  Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  religion, 
as  taught  in  its  original  records,  is 
tolerant.  And  here  we  cannot  but 
protest  against  the  unwarrantable 
emphasis  with  which  Christians 
generally  persist  in  calling  them- 
selves '  infidels'  when  professing  to 
represent  the  light  in  which  they 
are  held  by  Muslims.  No  such 
term  is  ever  applied  to  Christians 
either  in  the  Koran  or  by  intelligent 
Mohammedans.  And  for  Christian 
controversialists  to  insist  upon  such 


a  use  of  it  is  only  to  foster  pre- 
judices which,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  ought  to  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  popular  instincts  of  Chris- 
tian countries. 

Under  the  Moorish  Governments 
of  Spain,  when  Islam  enjoyed  poli- 
tical ascendency,  the  large  masses 
of  native  Christians  were  protected 
by  a  wide  toleration,  not  as  a  poli- 
tical expedient,  but  according  to  the 
laws  of  Islam.  The  Christians  were 
permitted  to  have  their  bishops, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  and  to 
be  judged  by  their  own  laws  and 
tribunals,  whenever  the  question  at 
issue  was  one.  that  related  only  to 
themselves.17 

But  we  can  refer  to  modern  in- 
stances of  more  immediate  interest  to 
the  British  public,  and  bearing  direct- 
ly upon  the  objects  which  Major  Os- 
born  has  in  view.  During  the 
startling  crisis  through  which  the 
British  Indian  Empire  passed  about 
twenty  years  ago,  many  and  touch- 
ing were  the  illustrations  of  Mo- 
hammedan toleration  and  friendship 
towards  Christians,  which  it  is  sin- 
gular that  a  man  of  Major  Osborn's 
profession  should  so  soon  have  for- 
gotten. 

From  the  outbreak  to  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny,  and  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Moham- 
medans, high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  princes 
and  servants,  soldiers  and  civilians,  not  only 
refrained  from  lifting  a  finger  against  the 
British  Government  or  any  Christian  indi- 
vidual, but  rendered  active  and  most  useful 
service — at  the  hazard  often  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes— to  both  it  and  them.  Of 
native  princes,  the  Nawab  of  Rampore,  a 
Mohammedan  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  were  not  merely 
faithful  but  signally  helpful.  The  Nawab 
of  Tonk,  son  of  the  celebrated  Ameer  Khan, 
a  formidable  leader  in  the  Pindaroe  war, 
who  probably  ruled  over  more  Moham- 
medan fanatics  than  any  prince  in  India, 
stood  by  the  British  Government  with  ex- 
emplary firmness.11 


■•  The  Sabeites  are  identical  with  the  Mendaites,  or  so-called  Christians  of  St.  John, 
residing  in  the  marshy  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  but  are  not  the  same 
with  the  star- worshipping  Sabians  of  Harran,  in  Mesopotamia. — Rod  well,  Note. 

17  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 

'■  Edinburgh  Itevicw,  October  1866,  p.  306. 
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'In  a  word/  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting 
article  on  Sir  Salar  Jung  (May  27, 
1876),  *  onr  new  guest  is  the  man 
who,  when  Delhi  had  fallen  and  onr 
power  was  for  the  moment  tottering 
in  the  balance,  saved  Southern 
India  for  England.  Sir  Salar  Jung 
spared  ns  the  expenditure  of  count- 
less lives  and  countless  millions;' 
and  furnishes  in  himself,  the  Re- 
viewer might  have  added,  the  prac- 
tical evidence  that  a  Mohammedan 
may  become  an  effective  reformer 
without  abdicating  his  faith. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  teachings 
and  spirit  of  his  religion,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  Sir  Salar  Jung 
when  he  reads  a  work  of  the  temper 
of  Islam  wider  the  Aral)*,  in  which 
the  author,  a  British  officer  of  some 
experience  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, shows  that  he  not  only  shares, 
but  is  willing  to  reproduce  in  ela- 
borate pages,  the  vulgar  estimate 
held  in  Christian  lands  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

We  had  marked  several  other 
passages  in  Major  Osborn's  book  for 
remark,  but  the  want  of  space  com- 
pels us  to  turn  to  the  deeply-inte- 
resting and  valuable  work  which  we 
have  placed  second  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  and  which,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  furnishes  a  full  and  complete 
reply  to  the  principal  charges,  and 
gives  ample  correction  to  all  the 
erroneous  statements  and  inferences 
of  Islam  wader  the  Arabs. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism 
is  the  second  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1874.  The  following  remarks  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
reveal  the  lofty  aim  and  eminently 
catholic  spirit  of  the  writer,  but  can 
give  no  adequate  clue  to  the  charm- 
ing style  of  the  composition — the 
transparent  clearness,  the  vigour, 
the  glowing  enthusiasm,  with  which 
the  subject  is  handled : 


To  denounce  fundamental  conditions  of 
Oriental  society ;  to  ignore  the  law  of  dis- 
solution, to  which  Eastern  no  less  than 
Western  dynasties  are  subject ;  to  confuse 
the  decadence  of  a  race  with  that  of  a 
creed ;  to  .be  blind  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween progressive  and  unprogressive,  be- 
tween civilised  and  uncivilised  peoples ;  to 
judge  of  a  religion  mainly  or  exclusively  by 
the  lircs  of  its  professors,  often  of  its 
most  unworthy  professors ;  to  forget  what 
of  good  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and  to 
refaso  to  hope  for  something  better  in  the 
future,  in  despair  or  indignation  for  what 
is — all  this  may  occasionally  be  excusable, 
or  possibly  even  necessary ;  bat  it  cannot 
be  done  by  me  so  long  as  I  think  it  neither 
excusable  nor  necessary. 

It  is  a  very  easy  task,  and  no 
doubt  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
feelings  of  the  dominant  race,  to 
show  the  faults  committed  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  countries 
by  Mohammedan  rulers,  in  entire 
obliviousness  of  the  parallel  which 
might,  in  almost  every  instance,  be 
adduced  from  Christian  history. 
But  the  careful  and  philosophical 
historian  performs  a  far  more  agree- 
able task  to  himself,  and  possibly 
more  profitable  to  his  readers,  when 
he  dwells  on  the  acts  of  philanthropy 
and  heroism,  the  achievements  in 
literature  and  science,  which,  for 
five  hundred  years,  attended  the 
progress  of  Islam  ;  and  this  pleasant 
task  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  not 
only  taken  upon  himself,  but  has 
executed  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  If  we  had  any  control  in 
the  matter  we  should  arrange  that 
an  earnest  inquirer  into  the  history 
and  principles  of  Islam  should  first 
give  to  Major  Osborn's  work,  when 
the  series  is  completed,  a  careful 
perusal,  and  then  take  up  Mr. 
Smith's  book,  both  as  the  comple- 
ment and  expounder  of  the  facts 
collected  by  the  Major. 

The  influence  of  race  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion  does  not  seem  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the 
generality  of  writers  on  such  sub- 
jects. To  this  important  element  in 
the  development  of  religious  sys- 
tems Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  frequently 
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calls  attention.  While  it  is  known 
that  the  Christian  system  has  re- 
ceived large  modifications  as  to 
outward  form  and  expression,  and 
even  as  to  some  of  its  dogmas,  from 
the  influence  of  country  and  race,  it  is 
too  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
Islam  is  a  rigidly  uniform  system, 
that  Mohammedans  are  all  alike,  and 
that  the  Turk  is  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Muslim  world. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  errone- 
ous.    Says  Mr.  Smith : 

The  Persians  are  of  a  race  and  genius 
widely  different  from  the  Arabs ;  but  the 
surroundings  and  general  mode  of  life  are 
the  same  in  each,  and  the  exception,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  exception,  to  the  rule  I  hare 
laid  down,  tends  rather,  in  its  results,  to 
prove  its  general  truth,  for  the  hold  of  Mo- 
hammedanism on  them  has  been  much 
modified  by  the  difference  of  race.  .  .  . 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  religion  proved 
itself  altogether  suited  to  the  people.  In 
other  countries  the  scymitar  had  no  sooner 
been  drawn  from  its  scabbard  than  it  was 
sheathed  again.  But  in  Persia  the  scymitar 
had  not  only  to  clear  the  way,  but  for  some 
time  afterwards  to  maintain  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  Persians  corrupted  its  simplicity 
with  fables  and  miracles ;  they  actually 
imported  into  it  something  of  saint-worship, 
and  something  of  sacerdotalism ;  and,  con- 
sequently, in  no  nation  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  has  the  religion  less  hold  on  the 
people  as  a  restraining  power.  The  most 
stringent  principles  of  the  Koran  are  set  at 
nought. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  following 
Gobineau,  has  suggested  that  the 
division  of  the  Muslim  world  into 
the  two  great  sects  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division 
of  races  rather  than  in  a  difference  of 
religious  beliefl19  Islam,  among  the 
Indo-European  races,  as  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  India,  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  among  the  Semitic 
and  semi-Semitic  races  in  Arabia 
and  Africa. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent 
pamphlet  on  the  Turkish  Question, 
puts  forward  the  following  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  paragraph: 


It  it  not  a  question  of  Mahometanism 
simply,  but  of  Mahometanism  compounded 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  a  race.  They 
are  not  the  wild  Mahometans  of  India, 
nor  the  chivalrous  Saladins  of  Syria,  nor 
the  cultured  Moors  of  Spain.  They  were, 
upon  the  whole,  from  the  black  day  when 
they  first  entered  Europe,  the  one  great 
anti-human  specimen  of  humanity.  Wher- 
ever they  went,  a  broad  line  of  blood 
marked  the  track  behind  them;  and,  as 
far  as  their  dominion  reached,  civilisation 
disappeared  from  view.  They  represented 
everywhere  government  by  force,  as  op- 
posed to  government  by  law. 

So  far  as  India  is  concerned — the 
country  which  Major  Osborn  hopes 
will  be  favourably  affected  by  the 
work  he  has  written — there  seems 
to  be  very  little  probability  that 
Christianity,  as  disseminated  by 
Europeans,  will  ever  secure  the  as- 
cendency over  tribal  or  national  life 
which  either  Buddhism  or  Moham- 
medanism has  attained.  The 
achievements  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion thus  far  have  been  chiefly 
among  the  lower  classes,  who,  as  in 
all  other  countries,  having  nothing 
to  lose,  readily  accept  revolutionary 
changes  in  their  politics  or  religion. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
appreciative  observers  of  the  results 
of  Christian  missions  in  India,  in  a 
most  elaborate  article,  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  refers  to 
the  present  status  of  Christian  con- 
verts in  the  following  terms  : 

We  regard  with  special  interest,  but  also 
with  special  anxiety,  the  progress  which  the 
native  Church  that  has  been  planted  in 
some  districts  in  India  is  making  towards 
maturity.  It  is  already  distinguished  for 
docility  and  liberality,  but  we  should  wish 
to  see  it,  on  the  one  hand,  freer  from  in- 
herited faults  and  failings,  and,  on  the  other, 
more  self-reliant,  more  progressive,  more 
comprehensive,  extending  with  equal  zeal 
and  rapidity  amongst  the  higher  and  the 
lower  classes.  At  present  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  native  converts  belong  to  the 
lower  classes  and  the  aboriginal  tribes.  .  . 
When  Hindus  have  become  Christians,  they 
have  not  at  the  same  time  become  English 
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people,  and  that  means  a  great  deal.  It 
means  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  timid,  and 
they  have  not  become  relf-reliant,  high- 
spirited,  and  manly.*0 

The  rationale  of  this  state  of 
things  is  given  by  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  as  follows : 

In  India  Mohammedans  make  converts 
by  hundreds  from  among  the  Hindus,  while 
Christians  with  difficulty  make  ten,  aud  this, 
partly  at  least,  because  they  receive  their 
converts  on  terms  of  entire  social  equality, 
while  Europeans,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  missionaries  to  the  contrary,  seem  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  treat  their  converts 
as  other  than  inferiors.  The  Hindu  who 
becomes  a  Christian  loses,  therefore,  his 
own  cherished  caste  without  being  admit- 
ted into  that  of  his  rulers.  The  Hindu  who 
turns  Mohammedan  loses  his  narrow  caste, 
but  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  wide 
brotherhood  of  Islam. 

If  a  pariah  becomes  a  Muslim 
he  may  rise  to  the  throne.  The 
pariah  who  turns  Christian  is  a 
pariah  still. 

The  able  and  liberal  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  endorses  this  sad 
view  of  things.     He  says : 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  prejudice 
with  which  native  Christians  are  often  re- 
garded is  owing,  we  believe,  to  pride  of  race. 
If  caste  pride  prevails  largely  amongst 
natives,  pride  of  race  prevails  quite  as 
largely  amongst  Europeans.  Many  of  the 
English  in  India  regard  all  nativos  with 
indiscriminate  aversion. 

The  only  Christian  effort  or 
quasi- Christian  effort  which  seems 
to  make  any  way  among  the  higher 
classes  is  that  inaugurated  by 
Keshub  Ch under  Sen,  but  it  would 
seem  that  his  efforts  do  not  find 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
missionaries,  who  '  feel  towards  him 
as  Athanasius  might  have  felt  to- 
wards Ulfilas,  the  Arian  Bishop  of 
the  Goths.121 

Major  Osborn  no  doubt  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  results  thus 
far  achieved  by  British  rule  in  India 
in  the  following  vigorous  passage : 


What  we  have  done  for  India  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  gigantic  model  prison.  The 
discipline  we  have  established  is  admirable, 
but  the  people  know  they  are  prisoners,  and 
they  hate  us  their  jailers.  And  until  a 
prison  is  found  to  be  an  effective  school  for 
the  inculcation  of  virtue,  and  a  jailer  a 
successful  evangelist,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
the  regeneration  of  India.  Reports  on  her 
material  and  moral  progress  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  written,  but  if  we  estimate 
the  effects  of  British  rule,  not  by  trade 
statistics,  but  by  its  results' on  the  spirits  of 
men,  we  shall  find  that  the  races  of  India 
have  declined  in  courage  and  manliness, 
and  all  those  qualities  which  produce  a 
vigorous  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  period 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  an  alien  despotism.  There  is 
no  human  power  which  can  avail  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  decay  in  a  people  bereft  of 
political  freedom,  except  the  restitution  of 
that  freedom.  This  sentence  of  doom  glares 
forth  from,  the  records  of  all  past  history, 
like  the  writing  of  fire  on  the  wall  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  palace.  It  is  an  hallucination  to 
suppose  that  British  rule  in  India  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  inexorable  decree. 

Strange  that  one  thus  capable  of 
appreciating  the  situation  did  not 
strive,  by  making  more  adequate 
preparation  for  the  work  he  under- 
took, to  do  justice  to  the  creed  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  fellow- 
subjects,  and  thus,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  diminish  by  literary  tact  and 
fairness  the  bitterness  of  grievances, 
which  he  admits  to  be  real,  but 
which  he  alleges  can  never  be  re- 
moved by  the  present  social  and 
political  agencies ! 

We  think  we  can  understand, 
however,  how  difficult  it  must  be 
for  a  member  of  the  conquering 
race,  especially  one  of  Major  Os- 
born's  calling,  to  entertain  any 
practical  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  subject  race. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  qua- 
lities which  render  Anglo-Saxons 
irresistible  as  conquerors — that  un- 
relenting sternness  and  uncompro- 
mising hardness— disqualify  them 
for  the  subtle  and  delicate  task  of 
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assimilating  subject  races  and  win- 
ning their  confidence  and  affection. 
Such  a  work  as  Major  Odborn 
has  proposed  to  write  is  no  doubt 
greatly  needed ;  but  until  either  he 
himself  or  some  one  else  of  similar 
literary  aspirations  and  at  his  point 
of  influence  conceives  the  proper 
spirit  and  method  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  execution  of  so  im- 
portant a  task,  we  most  recom- 
mend British  officers  and  intelligent 
Mohammedans  in  India  to  study 
the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Bosworth 


Smith  as  a  natural  and  genuine  pro- 
duct of  the  advancing  civilisation 
of  the  age,  supplying  at  once  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  liberal 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  a  most  effective  agency  in  the 
noble  work  of  bringing  about  that 
mutual  understanding  and  good- 
will, which  it  would  appear  is  more 
needed  in  India  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  between  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  who 
govern  and  the  millions  over  whom 
it  is  their  lot  to  bear  rule. 

Edward  W.  Bltdbn. 
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KING  HENRY'S   HUNT. 
A  BALLAD. 

Kino  Hbnrt  stood  in  Waltham  Wood, 
One  morn  in  merry  May-time ; 

Years  fifteen  hundred  thirty-sir, 

From  Christ,  had  roll'd  away  time. 

King  Henry  stood  in  Waltham  Wood, 
All  young  green,  sonny-shady. 

He  would  not  mount  his  pawing  horse, 
Though  men  and  dogs  were  ready. 

'What  ails  his  Highness?   Up  and  down 

In  moody  sort  he  paceth; 
He  is  not  wont  to  be  so  slack, 
Whatever  game  he  chaseth.' 

He  paced  and  stopp'd;  he  paced  and  turn'd; 

At  times  he  inly  mutter'd; 
He  pull'd  his  girdle,  twitch'd  his  beard; 

But  not  one  word  he  utter'd. 

The  hounds  in  couples  nosed  about, 

Or  on  the  sward  lay  idle; 
The  huntsmen  stole  a  fearful  glance, 

While  fingering  girth  or  bridle. 

Among  themselves,  but  not  too  loud, 

The  young  lords  laugh'd  and  chatter'd, 

Or  broke  a  branch  of  hawthorn-bloom, 
As  though  it  nothing  matter'd. 

Bang  Henry  sat  on  a  fell'd  oak, 

With  gloomier  eyes  and  stranger; 

His  brows  were  knit,  his  lip  he  bit; 
To  look  that  way  was  danger. 

Mused  he  on  Pope  and  Emperor? 

Denied  them  and  defied  them? 
Or  traitors  in  his  very  realm 

Complotting  ? — woe  betide  them  ! 
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Suddenly  on  the  south-west  wind. 

Distinct  though  distant,  sounded 
A  cannon  shot, — and  to  his  feet 

The  King  of  England  bounded. 

'  My  horse ! '  he  shouts, — c  Uncouple  now ! ' 

And  all  were  quickly  mounted. 
A  hind  was  found;   man,  horse,  and  hound 
Like  furious  demons  hunted. 

Fast  fled  the  deer  by  grove  and  glade, 

The  chase  did  faster  follow; 
And  every  wild-wood  alley  rang 

With  hunter's^horn  and  hollo. 

Away  together  stream'd  the  hounds ; 

Forward  press'd  every  rider. 
You're  free  to  slay  a  hind  in  May, 

If  there's  no  calf  beside  her. 

King  Harry  rode  a  mighty  horse, 

His  Grace  being  broad  and  heavy, 
And  like  a  stormy  wind  he  crash'd 

Through  copse  and  thicket  leavy. 

He  rode  so  hard,  and  roar'd  so  loud, 

All  men  his  course  avoided; 
The  fiery  steed,  long  held  on  fret, 

With  many  a  snort  enjoy 'd  it. 

The  hind  was  kill'd,  and  down  they  sat 
To  flagon  and  to  pasty. 
'  Ha,  by  Saint  George,  a  noble  Prince ! 
Tho'  hot,  by  times,  and  hasty.' 

Lord  Norfolk  knew,  and  other  few, 

Wherefore  that  chase  began  on 
The  signal  of  a  gun  far  off, 

One  growl  of  distant  cannon, — 

And  why  so  jovial  grew  his  Grace, 

That  erst  was  sad  and  sullen : 
With  that  boom  from  the  Tower,  had  fall'n 

The  head  of  fair  Anne  Bullen. 
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Her  neck,  which  Henry  used  to  kiss, 

The  bloody  axe  did  sever ; 
Their  little  child,  Elizabeth, 

She'll  see  no  more  for  ever. 

Gaily  the  King  for  Greenwich  rides; 

Each  moment  makes  his  glee  more ; 
He  thinks — '  To-morrow  I'm  betrothed, 

At  last,  to  young  Jane  Seymour!' 

The  sunshine  falls,  the  wild-bird  calls, 

Across  the  slopes  of  Epping ; 
From  grove  to  glade,  through  light  and  shade, 

The  troops  of  deer  are  stepping. 

W.  A. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  AND  CONFEDERATION. 


THE  increased  attention  which  is 
now  being  given  to  colonial 
affairs,  not  only  by  the  Government 
and  politicians,  but  by  the  people 
of  England  themselves,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  difficult  problems  which 
have  to  be  solved  before  a  thorough 
agreement  can  be  arrived  at  between 
the  various  colonies,  either  for  a 
more  complete  union  with  one 
another  or  for  the  establishment  of 
a  more  intimate  connection  with 
the  mother  country  than  that 
which  at  present  exists.  It  may 
prove,  perhaps,  no  serious  misfor- 
tune in  the  long-ran  that  differences 
should  have  already  arisen  between 
those  portions  of  British  North 
America  which  have  lately  been 
so  happily  united  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  nor  that  a  hitch  should 
have  occurred  even  with  respect  to 
South  African  confederation.  At- 
tractive as  all  schemes  of  consolida- 
tion appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  very 
easy  to  anticipate  too  much  from 
them ;  and  the  collapse  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  to  British  Columbia,  as 
well  as  the  failure  of  the  more 
ambitious  part  of  Lord  Carnar- 
von's South  African  programme, 
show  that  even  the  best  plans  will 
be  thwarted  by  the  course  of  events 
unless  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
local  conditions  of  success  at  the 
outset.  It  is  something  so  new  for 
English  statesmen  to  appeal  in  any 
way  to  the  national  sentiment  in 
their  dealings  with  the  colonies, 
that  Englishmen  who  have  always 
felt  that  the  integrity  of  the  Em- 
pire is  worth  preserving  at  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  and  who  know 
that  the  colonies  both  could  and 
would  render  most  valuable  service 
in  time  of  need,  may  be  pardoned  for 
taking  a  too  sanguine  view  of  what 


may  be  accomplished  by  a  more 
generous  policy.  Much,  however, 
has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  approaching  federation 
of  the  Empire  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  discuss  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  In  any 
event  an  arrangement  so  large,  so 
complicated,  and  involving  such 
numerous  and  almost  conflicting 
interests,  must  be  preceded  by  a 
far  more  harmonious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  themselves  than 
seems  hitherto  to  have  found  favour 
with  the  more  prominent  among 
them.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the 
idea  should  have  been  put  forward 
and  received  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, as  an  encouraging  prospect 
to  be  realised  in  the  near  future, 
must  strengthen  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  striving  to  bring  about 
those  partial  fusions  which,  valuable 
as  they  are  for  their  own  sake,  may 
possibly  lead  to  a  greater  resnlt. 

Until  very  recently  the  policy 
pursued  has  tended  to  produce  and 
exaggerate  the  very  divisions  which 
it  is  now  desired  to  break  down. 
No  sooner  did  a  colony  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  able  to  take  up 
and  develop  some  remote  portion 
of  its  territory,  than  anew  establish- 
ment was  at  once  formed,  a  separa- 
tion was  encouraged  from  the 
parent  colony,  and  the  two  settle- 
ments became,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, keen  rivals.  This  was, 
perhaps,  unavoidable  at  a  time 
when  long  distances  either  by  land 
or  water  were  practically  much 
longer  than  they  are  to-day;  and 
no  doubt  the  emulation  which  arose 
was  at  first  beneficial.  But  no 
attempt  was  made  to  preserve  a 
central  authority,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  itself  has  never  con- 
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sidered  it  part  of  its  business  to 
allay  the  sharp  jealousies  which 
have  sprung  out  of  these  separa- 
tions ;  nor,  indeed,  has  it  appeared 
to  understand  them.  For  this 
reason  more  would  be  gained  just 
now  by  a  general  expression  of 
sympathy  with  any  efforts  that 
may  be  made  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles to  union  thus  arbitrarily 
created,  than  by  direct  interference 
or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
home  authorities,  however  well 
meant.  The  longer,  nevertheless, 
the  present  supposed  antagonism 
of  interests  continues,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  to  arrive  at  an 
ultimate  settlement  on  terms  which 
shall  content  all  parties.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Australian  colonies, 
which  in  some  respects  are  the 
most  important  of  all,  are  beginning 
to  consider  very  favourably  the 
project  of  a  more  or  less  complete 
federation  of  their  whole  country. 
Many  circumstances  have  tended 
to  encourage  this  feeling  among  the 
people,  and  from  the  people  it  is 
now  spreading  to  the  politicians. 
The  Intercolonial  Exhibitions  which 
have  been  held  at  Sydney  and  at 
Melbourne  within  the  last  five 
years;  the  frequent  discussion  of 
the  subject  as  regards  other  British 
colonies;  the  marked  progress  of 
free  trade  contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation ;  and,  above  all,  the  pro- 
bability that  ere  long  the  principal 
centres  must  be  connected  by  rail- 
ways, have  each  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  this  direction.  Possibly, 
too,  the  vision  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful Australian  Dominion,  of  which 
the  whole  Empire  might  well  be 
proud,  will  have,  as  such  visions 
not  unfrequently  have,  some  share 
in  bringing  about  its  own  realisa- 
tion. 

The  opportunity  is  one  which  may 
well  induce  Australian  statesmen  to 
sink  for  the  time  their  local  disputes, 
and  to  co-operate  with  one  another 
in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  confede- 


ration whidh,  if  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished,  must  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  upon  everyone  who  may 
have  taken  part  in  it.  And  it  so 
happens  that  in  this  particular 
instance  even  the  local  difficulties 
are  more  apparent  than  reaL  When 
the  proposition  is  once  fairly  taken 
into  consideration,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  interest,  mor> 
than  half  the  work  will  have  been 
done.  For  the  Australians  are 
really  the  most  fortunate  subjects 
of  the  British  Empire.  To  begin 
with,  they  are  thorough  English- 
men, having  come  almost  entirely 
from  Great  Britain  itself;  thej 
have  no  sluggish  French  colony  in 
their  midst,  no  sulky  Dutch  boss 
to  conciliate;  the  proportion  of 
Irish  to  the  whole  population  is 
by  no  means  excessive ;  and  the  few 
Germans  and  Italians  who  emigrate 
to  Australia  attend  to  their  own 
business,  and  soon  become  merged 
in  the  bulk  of  the  people.  This 
homogeneity  alone  is,  of  conrse,  a 
great  advantage,  and  they  are 
equally  lucky  in  other  respects. 
The  miserable  aborigines  are  now 
completely  ousted  from  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country.  There  are 
still,  it  is  true,  large  numbers  of 
these,  the  lowest  of  all  savage 
tribes,  in  the  northern  regions; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare 
their  paltry  attacks  upon  isolated 
settlers  to  the  organised  resistance 
which  has  been  offered,  and  ma; 
possibly  beoffered  again,  by  Maoris  to 
the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  andbj 
Kaffirs  to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Moreover,  such  as  they  are, 
the  poor  wretches  are  being  disposed 
of  even  more  rapidly  than  here- 
tofore, and  at  a  very  cheap  rate* 
Australia,  too,  is  removed  from  an? 
close  danger  of  meeting  the  foreign 
enemy  in  her  gate — a  danger  which 
Canada  is  always  obliged  to  take 
account  of  and,  as  far  as  poesw 
to  provide  against.  There  are,  con- 
sequently, no  burning  questions  to 
be  damped  down  before  a  scheme 
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for  confederation  could  obtain  fair 
play.  No  questions,  in  fact,  can 
arise,  save  those  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  previous  action  of  onr 
colonists  themselves ;  and  it  would 
indeed  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
political  capacity  of  so  large  a  body 
of  onr  countrymen  to  doubt  that 
these  will  prove  but  trifling  in  the 
end.  If  forty  millions  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  are  able  to  main- 
tain unity  of  government  and  freedom 
of  trade  over  such  enormous  terri- 
tories and  under  such  trying  con- 
ditions as  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  would  be 
strange  if  Australians  could  not 
arrange  a  similar  union  on  their 
continent.  Australia,  though  pos- 
sibly not  to  so  full  an  extent,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  become,  like  America, 
almost  self-supporting.  From  the 
tropical  districts  of  Queensland  and 
Northern  Australia  generally,  to 
the  exquisite  climate  of  Southern 
Tasmania,  there  are  soils  and  tem- 
peratures fitted  for  the  growth  of 
every  conceivable  commodity.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
silk  bid  fair  in  the  future  not  merely 
to  supplement,  but  even  to  rival, 
the  surprising  product  of  wool; 
whilst  all  kinds  of  minerals  are 
being  profitably  worked,  in  addition 
to  the  gold  which  had  so  great  an 
effect  in  attracting  population  when 
first  discovered.  Already,  in  spite 
of  the  foolish  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  by  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices of  half-educated  politicians, 
the  intercolonial  trade  is  of  amazing 
extent  and  value. 

Colonists  are  apt  to  weary  their 
fellow-countrymen  at  home  by  the 
constant  assertion  of  the  greatness 
of  that  particular  fragment  of  the 
British  Empire  with  which  they 
chance  to  bo  specially  connected, 
and  forget  that  what  they  them- 
selves gain  in  detailed  knowledge 
they  frequently  lose  in  regard  to  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  position. 
This  sometimes  becomes  ludicrously 


apparent  when  matters  of  Imperial 
policy  are  under  disenssion.  In 
view,  however,  of  what  has  been 
achieved  by  a  mere  handful  of 
people  in  Australia,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  exultation  as  well  as  for  the 
contention  that  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  is  not,  or  at  any  rate 
has  not  been,  sufficiently  understood 
in  England.  Grouping  together  the 
six  Australian  colonies — New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania — the  total  population  of 
the  continent  and  the  last-named 
island  is  found  to  be  under 
2,000,000,  or  less  than  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris.  Yet  the  account 
of  the  possessions,  as  well  as  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  of  this 
trifling  population,  would  not  be 
unsatisfactory  if  given  of  an  old- 
settled  and  far  more  crowded 
country.  In  1874  Australia  had 
3,500,000  acres  under  cultivation  ; 
her  exports  and  imports,  reckoning 
the  intercolonial  trade,  reached 
74,ooo,oooZ. ;  and  the  gross  revenue 
was  considerably  in  excess  of 
io,ooo,ooo2. ;  whilst  50,000,000 
sheep  and  5,500,000  head  of  cattle 
represented  the  great  and  growing 
wealth  of  the  pastoral  interest. 
Against  this  must  be  set  the 
general  public  debt,  amounting  to 
33, 000  ,oooZ.,  on  which  the  annual 
payment,  owing  to  the  good  credit 
enjoyed  by  all  the  colonies,  is  com- 
paratively light.  The  entire  cost  of 
Australia  to  the  mother  country  is 
less  than  60,000?.  a  year ;  of  which 
sum  three-fourths,  or  45,oooZ.,  must 
be  debited  to  Western  Australia, 
still  a  Crown  colony.  The  other 
five  colonies  more  than  return  the 
expenditure  upon  them  in  the 
patronage  which  they  give  to  the 
Home  Government;  and  even  the 
small  sum  now  spent  will  shortly 
disappear  from  the  balance-sheet. 
Such  a  showing  as  this  could  be 
made  by  no  other  country  in  the 
world.      It  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
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gretted,  therefore,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nai*row  parochial 
system  which  obtains,  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country  should,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  seems  absurd  enough  that  all 
these  small  communities  should  be 
saddled  with  a  complete  parapher- 
nalia of  constitutional  appliances, 
leading  only  to  the  establishment 
and  multiplication  of  that  untrust- 
worthy class  of  small  professional 
'politicians'  who  are  rapidly  be- 
coming the  bane  of  Australia,  as 
they  have  long  since  been  of  America ; 
but  it  is  still  more  absurd  that,  so 
far,  there  is  no  common  ground  on 
which  the  various  colonies  can  meet 
to  order  matters  for  the  general 
benefit.  The  mere  extent  of  country 
or  amount  of  population  affected  by 
the  deliberations  of  an  Assembly,  by 
no  means  necessarily  ensures  that 
the  members  of  it  should  rise  in 
character  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  which  they 
have  to  consider.  The  well-to-do 
classes  in  new  countries  are  only  too 
ready  to  neglect  those  duties  which 
really  concern  their  well-being  most 
nearly.  But  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  men  who  decline  to  interfere 
in  the  petty  squabbles  of  a  local 
chamber  might  be  ready  to  qualify 
themselves  for  participation  in 
debates  which  would  cover  a  wider 
field ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  tone  of 
public  life  might  be  raised.  Even  sup- 
posing that  no  such  effect  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  general  average 
of  public  men  in  the  colonies  re- 
mained what  it  is  to-day,  the  practical 
development  of  the  continent  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  hastened  and  im- 
proved by  bringing  before  the 
people  a  clearer  view  of  the  objects 
at  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  to 
aim.  At  present  each  colony  in 
turn,  with  ludicrous  similarity  of 
diction,  taunts  its  neighbour  with 
incapacity  to  look  beyond  the  purely 
local  interests  of  the  hour ;  and  fails 
to  appreciate  the  amusing  aspect 
under  which    these    circular    con- 


troversies exhibit  themselves  to  out- 
siders.  One  of  the  most  promising 
measures  which  has  yet  been  pass*} 
was  adopted  far  more  because  h 
was  thought  that  its  results  would 
be  harmful  to  a  rival,  than  because 
it  was  believed  to  be  beneficial  in 
itself.  If,  however,  the  subject  £ 
federation  were  seriously  considered 
with  a  desire  to  find  a  sound  basis 
for  agreement,  it  would  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  details  would  have  a 
tendency  to  settle  themselves,  and 
colonists  would  be  the  first  to 
wonder  at  their  own  small  animo- 
sities. The  patriotism  of  aa 
Australian  would  swallow  tip  the 
prejudices  born  of  the  minor 
divisions. 

There  are  many  questions  at  this 
moment  which  obviously  require  tu 
be  dealt  with  by  the  colonies  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  by  each  separately. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  construction  of  the  main 
railways  of  the  continent.  Awinto 
is  particularly  dependent  upon 
railways  for  internal  communica- 
tion, owing  to  the  absence  of  great 
navigable  rivers ;  and  there  is  bo 
country  which  will  be  more  benefited 
by  a  complete  system  of  railways 
cheaply  constructed.  Up  to  * 
recent  period,  unfortunately,  Ans- 
tralia,  like  all  the  other  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  England,  bad 
adopted  a  class  of  railways  which 
are  only  suited  to  an  old  and 
densely-peopled  country,  in  which 
the  iron  roads  supplemented  a  vast 
mileage  of  ordinary  highways,  and 
gave  increased  facilities  to  *n 
internal  traffic  which  had  become 
congested  for  want  of  such  an 
auxiliary.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  reasonable  that  the 
railroads  Bhould  have  been  built 
solidly  and  expensively  in  the  hre* 
instance.  The  traffic  was  already 
to  hand  ;  high  speeds  were  at  once 
called  for  by  passengers  as  soon  « 
it  was  seen  that  they  conld  be  em- 
ployed safely ;  and  the  cost  of 
English  railways,  even  apart  fro*11 
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the  price  of  land  and  the  legal  ex- 
penses, was  therefore  great  in  order 
to  ensure  that  high  finish  of  con- 
struction which  was  deemed  advis- 
able.    But  in  new  countries  all  this 
was  different.      Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  traffic,  like  the  population, 
was  created  by  and   followed  the 
railroad,   the    distances  were    far 
greater,  high  rates  of  speed  were 
not  needed,   and,   above  all,  there 
were  scarcely  any  agricultural  roads 
to  feed  the  railroad  even  in  the 
oldest-settled    districts.      A    very 
high  capitalisation  was  certain  to 
make  the  construction  of  railroads  a 
commercial  failure,  and  thus  to  put 
a  powerful  argument  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  protested  against  the 
employment  of  State  funds  for  their 
extension,  whilst  it  would  still  more 
surely  deter  private  adventure  from 
so  unpromising  a  field  of  investment. 
No  account,  however,  was  taken  of 
these  facts ;  American  experience 
was   deliberately  rejected — though 
the  points  wherein  the  two  countries 
differed  were  all  against  Australia — 
and  instead  of  adopting  a  system  of 
rough,  cheap  railways,  which  could 
be  easily  improved  as  the  country 
progressed    and     population    and 
trade  increased,  the  earlier  railroads 
were  built  in  a  fashion  which  would 
have  been  considered  extravagant 
even  for  a    main     line    between 
London    and  Birmingham   at  the 
present  day.      It  thus  came  about 
that  for  an  expenditure  of  little  less 
than  20,000,000?.  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,    the  two    principal 
colonies,    had    only    about     1,000 
miles  of  railroad  actually  open  at 
the    end    of    1875,    an^    a    kt* 
return  gives  only    1,800  miles  as 
being  open  in  all  Australia.      Had 
these  funds  been  economically  used, 
and  the  railroads  been  built  at  the 
average  cost  of  those  now  being 
constructed — about  6,5ooZ.  a  mile — 
these    two    colonies    alone    would 
have  already  possessed  3,000  miles 
of  railroad,  and  an  interest  might 
have  been  paid  upon  the  capital  sum 


which  would  have  materially  assisted 
the  revenue.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that,  had  the  whole  subject 
been  discussed  at  the  outset  from 
the  wider  point  of  view  of  the 
general  interest  of  all  the  colonies, 
so  extravagant  a  blunder  would 
have  been  made. 

As  matters  stand,  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  as  well  as  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide,  are  still  unconnected  by 
railroad.  The  intense  jealousy  which 
appears  to  exist  between  the  two 
former  cities  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
account  for  the  delay.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  carried  that  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  now  accused  of  deliberately 
stopping  the  extension  of  the  inter- 
colonial line  at  Wagga-Wagga,  in- 
stead of  continuing  it  to  the  con- 
nection at  Albury,  out  of  sheer  spite 
to  Victoria.  But  if  the  expenditure 
on  other  lines  had  not  been  so 
heavy,  there  could  not  have  been 
even  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Riverina  district — that  bone  of  con- 
tention for  so  many  years  between 
the  rival  colonies — of  the  advantages 
which  they  ought  to  derive  from 
rapid  communication  with  both 
sides.  There  is  not  the  same 
feeling  between  Victoria  and  South 
Australia ;  but  here,  also,  there  seems 
to  be  an  unaccountable  disinclina- 
tion to  push  forward  the  lines  of 
communication  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  so  as  to  bring  the  main 
centres  of  trade  into  direct  connec- 
tion with  one  another.  That  the 
whole  country  would  gain  by  such 
an  extension  of  the  railroad  system 
can  scarcely  be  doubted;  though 
possibly,  as  has  occurred  in  similar 
cases  elsewhere,  one  city  or  the  other 
might  suffer  for  a  short  time. 
What,  however,  is  contended  for  is 
that  these  and  similar  matters 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
being  arranged  satisfactorily  when 
all  felt  that  what  was  being  done 
was  for  the  good  of  the  common 
country—  Australia.    Happily,    at 
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the  present  time  every  colony  has 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of 
cheap  railways.  South  Australia 
in  particular  seems  inclined  to  show 
as  much  healthy  energy  in  this 
direction  as  she  did  when,  with 
almost  unequalled  vigour,  she 
pushed  the  telegraph  wire  across 
the  unknown  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. Victoria,  by  the  enterprise 
which  she  showed  in  being  the  first 
to  extend  the  railroads  up-country, 
was  enabled  to  take  the  lead  both 
in  trade  and  population;  but  the 
scheme  which  finds  favour  in  South 
Australia,  of  taking  a  railroad 
through  from  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  continent,  exceeds  in  boldness, 
and  may  possibly  exceed  in  results, 
anything  which  has  yet  been 
achieved  in  Australia.  A  trunk 
railroad  of  this  importance,  and 
involving  such  an  expense,  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  unaided 
resources  of  a  colony  with  little 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  main  lines  of  communica- 
tion, whether  from  south  to  north 
or  from  east  to  west,  are  matters 
which  are  of  such  great  moment 
to  the  whole  continent  in  the  future, 
that  other  colonies  could  scarcely 
look  upon  them  as  unconcerned 
spectators,  however  willing  one  of 
them  might  be  to  take  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  their  construction. 

Apart  also  from  other  matters, 
there  is  the  break  of  gauge  to  be 
considered;  and  this,  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  discussion  in 
India  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
threatens  to  become  a  serious 
question  in  Australia,  where, 
fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  no 
military  discussions  have  as  yet 
arisen.  All  the  older  lines  are  built 
upon  the  4ft.  8£in.  gauge,  and  the 

Srincipal  incomplete  intercolonial 
ne  is  of  that  gauge ;  but  the  new 
and  cheaper  roads  are  most  of  them 
of  either  the  3ft.  6in.  or  metre 
gauge.  The  new  lines  in  Victoria, 
in    South   Australia,     and    it  is 


believed  in  New  South  Wales,  are 
all  narrow  gauge ;  whilst  in  Queens. 
land  there  is  no  4ft.  8£in.  gauge  at 
all,  though  the  railways  there  are 
being  rapidly  extended.      So   long 
as    the    colonies     maintain     their 
present     unintelligible    policy     of 
isolation,  this  is  perhaps  of  no  grave 
importance ;  but    when    the   con- 
struction of  main  lines  across  the 
continent  is  being  mooted  it  would 
be  as  well  to  determine  what   the 
general  gauge  of  the  various  lines 
ought  to  be.     If  the  present  plan 
of  isolated  action  is  continued,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  in  a  few 
years  a  great   part    of   the    work 
will  have  to  be  done  twice   over. 
It  will  then  scarcely  prove  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  Australia  as  a 
whole  that    one    of  the    colonies 
should  have  wasted  more   money 
than  another  by  its  independent 
exertions,  however  the  expenditure 
may  have  been  divided.      Railways 
being  in  the  widest  sense  the  high 
roads  of  new  countries,  and  having 
invariably     increased      prosperity 
where  there  has  been  undeveloped 
territory  to    open,  with  people  to 
come  in  and  settle  upon  it,  there  is 
little  excuse  needed  forgiving  them 
the  first  place  in  any  considerations 
of    Australian    federation:      They 
are,  indeed,  more  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence in  Australia  than   else- 
where, seeing  that,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, there  is  no  great  system 
of  lakes  and  rivers  extending  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
affording  a  natural  means  of  transit. 
Tet  the  United  States,  with  all  their 
vast  water-borne  trade,  have  found 
it  profitable    to    construct   70,000 
miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  7oo,ooo,oooZ.,  to  supple- 
ment their  water  communications 
within  the  last  thirty  years.      As 
Australian  railroads  are  now  being 
built  entirely  out  of  State  funds,  to 
the  exclusion  of  private  capital,  the 
necessity  of  a  general  conference 
on  tbe  subject  would  appear  obvious. 
Competition     between      private* 
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companies  may  have  sometimes 
proved  advantageous  to  the  people, 
though,  perhaps,  more  rarely  than 
has  been  thought;  but,  where 
public  money  is  being  employed, 
careful  consideration  of  general 
interests  is  required  from  the  first. 
This  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a 
political  question  at  all,  though  its 
proper  arrangement  would  certainly 
have  political  results. 

The  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
waste  land  and  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  from  Europe-— inex- 
tricably as  these  two  are  bound  up 
together — are  far  greater  than  any 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
question  of  the  employment  of 
colonial  funds  to  the  best  advantage. 
No  more  serious  mistake  was  per- 
haps ever  made  than  that  by  which 
the  Imperial  Government  gave  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  waste  lands 
(Crown  lands  though  they  are  still 
called)  to  the  entire  use  and  control 
of  the  handful  of  people  who 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  settled 
here  and  there  on  that  vast  conti- 
nent. It  would  have  been  almost 
as  reasonable  to  deliver  over  the 
unoccupied  territory  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  sole  benefit  and 
-enjoyment  of  the  relations  and 
descendants  of  its  discoverer,  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Such  a  surrender  was 
a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  as  a  nation  in  favour 
of  a  pitiful  minority  who  might  at 
once  proceed — as,  indeed,  the  Vic- 
torians actually  did  proceed — to 
shut  up  the  country  and  dispose  of 
it  entirely  for  their  own  advantage. 
Most  of  the  Australian  .  colonies 
have,  in  fact,  treated  their  waste 
lands  chiefly  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  yearly  revenue;  and 
when,  as  lately  in  New  South 
Wales,  some  more  enlightened 
people  propose  that  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  money  obtained  from 
Crown  lands  should  be  applied  to 
public  works,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration,  the  erection 
of  school-buildings,   and  so  forth, 
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they  are  at  once  outvoted  by  the- 
mass  who  regard  any  such  disposal 
of  the  funds  thus  obtained  as  a  dis- 
tinct inroad  upon  their  own  pockets. 
But  this  mode  of  procedure  is  sin- 
gularly shortsighted  in  the  interest 
of  the  colony,  however  beneficial  it 
may  prove  to  particular  individuals. 
It  tends  to  throw  large  tracts  of 
country  into  the  hands  of  private 
landowners,  who  hold  them  in  the 
hope  that  the  value  of  their  property 
may  increase  with  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  but  who  have 
hitherto  contributed  little  or  nothing 
towards  furthering  that  progress. 
Such  policy  is  bearing  its  fruits  in 
the  older  colonies.  A  tendency  has 
already  been  manifested  to  shift 
more  than  the  fair  share  of  taxation 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  lands ;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  democratic  ma- 
jority in  this  direction  will  certainly 
increase  as  the  amount  of  land  still 
to  be  disposed  of  becomes  smaller. 
The  very  agitators  and  popular 
leaders  who  have  been  to  blame  for 
the  wasteful  disposal  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  State 
property,  are  the  first  to  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  consequences  of  their 
own  folly  by  irrational  imposts 
which  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  Now,  however,  is  the  time 
to  look  the  question  in  the  face. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of 
Mr.  Vogel,  who  contended  that  the 
influx  of  population  into  New  Zea- 
land would  increase  the  value  of  real 
estate  to  such  an  extent  that  each 
year's  sales  might  fairly  be  credited 
to  revenue  on  account  of  the  en- 
hanced value  which  railways  and 
immigrants  gave  to  the  remainder 
—an  argument  which,  good  as  it 
may  be  as  far  as  it  goes,  omits  the 
important  point  that  at  last  there 
will  be  no  land  to  be  improved,  and 
that  the  approach  to  the  vanishing 
limit  may  be  nearer  than  he  thinks 
— it  is  none  the  less  true  that  immi- 
gration properly  conducted  does 
greatly  enrich  a  new  country,  and 
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the  present  time  every  colony  has 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of 
cheap  railways.  South  Australia 
in  particular  seems  inclined  to  show 
as  much  healthy  energy  in  this 
direction  as  she  did  when,  with 
almost  unequalled  vigour,  she 
pushed  the  telegraph  wire  across 
the  unknown  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. Victoria,  by  the  enterprise 
which  she  showed  in  being  the  first 
to  extend  the  railroads  up-country, 
was  enabled  to  take  the  lead  both 
in  trade  and  population;  bnt  the 
scheme  which  finds  favour  in  South 
Australia,  of  taking  a  railroad 
through  from  Adelaide  to  Port 
Darwin  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  continent,  exceeds  in  boldness, 
and  may  possibly  exceed  in  results, 
anything  which  has  yet  been 
achieved  in  Australia.  A  trunk 
railroad  of  this  importance,  and 
involving  such  an  expense,  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  unaided 
resources  of  a  colony  with  little 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  main  lineB  of  communica- 
tioD,  whether  from  south  to  north 
or  from  east  to  west,  are  matters 
which  are  of  such  great  moment 
to  the  whole  continent  in  the  future, 
that  other  colonies  could  scarcely 
look  upon  them  as  unconcerned 
spectators,  however  willing  one  of 
them  might  be  to  take  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  their  construction. 

Apart  also  from  other  matters, 
there  is  the  break  of  gauge  to  be 
considered;  and  this,  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  discussion  in 
India  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
threatens  to  become  a  serious 
question  in  Australia,  where, 
fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  no 
military  discussions  have  as  yet 
arisen.  All  the  older  lines  are  built 
upon  the  4ft.  8£in.  gauge,  and  the 
principal  incomplete  intercolonial 
line  is  of  that  gauge ;  but  the  new 
and  cheaper  roads  are  most  of  them 
of  either  the  3ft.  6in.  or  metre 
gauge.  The  new  lines  in  Victoria, 
in    South   Australia,     and    it  is 


believed  in  New  South  Wales,  ire 
all  narrow  gauge ;  whilst  in  Queens. 
land  there  is  no  4ft.  8£in.  gauge  at 
all,  though  the  railways  there  are 
being  rapidly  extended.      So  long 
as    the     colonies     maintain    their 
present     unintelligible    policy  of 
isolation,  this  is  perhaps  of  do  gray? 
importance  ;  but    when    the  con- 
struction  of  main  lines  across  the 
continent  is  being  mooted  it  would 
be  as  well  to  determine  what  the 
general  gauge  of  the  various  lines 
ought  to  be.     If  the  present  plan 
of  isolated  action  is  continued,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  inafew 
years  a  great   part    of  the  work 
will  have  to  be  done  twice  orer. 
It  will  then  scarcely  prove  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  Australia  as  a 
whole  that    one    of  the   colonies 
should  have  wasted  more  monej 
than  another  by  its   independent 
exertions,  however  the  expenditure 
may  have  been  divided.     Raihrojs 
being  in  the  widest  sense  the  high 
roads  of  new  countries,  and  bvmg 
invariably     increased      prosperity 
where  there  has  been  undeveloped 
territory  to    open,  with  people  to 
come  in  and  settle  upon  it,  there  is 
little  excuse  needed  for  giving  them 
the  first  place  in  any  considerations 
of    Australian    federation;    Tbey 
are,  indeed,  more  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence in  Australia  than  else- 
where, seeing  that,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, there  is  no  great  system 
of  lakes  and  rivers  extending  &r 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  tod 
affording  a  natural  means  of  transit. 
Yet  the  United  States,  with  all  then- 
vast  water-borne  trade,  have  fonnd 
it  profitable    to   construct  70,000 
miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  not 
less  than  700,000,000^.,  to  supple- 
ment their  water  consumptions 
within  the  last  thirty  years.    As 
Australian  railroads  are  now  being 
built  entirely  out  of  State  funds,  to 
the  exclusion  of  private  capital,  the 
necessity  of  a  general  conference 
on  the  subject  would  appearobTion* 
Competition     between    """" 
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companies  may  have  sometimes 
proved  advantageous  to  the  people, 
though,  perhaps,  more  rarely  than 
has  been  thought;  but,  where 
public  money  is  being  employed, 
careful  consideration  of  general 
interests  is  required  from  the  first. 
This  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a 
political  question  at  all,  though  its 
proper  arrangement  would  certainly 
have  political  results. 

The  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
waste  land  and  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  from  Europe— inex- 
tricably as  these  two  are  bound  up 
together — are  far  greater  than  any 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
question  of  the  employment  of 
colonial  funds  to  the  best  advantage. 
No  more  serious  mistake  was  per- 
haps ever  made  than  that  by  which 
the  Imperial  Government  gave  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  waste  lands 
(Crown  lands  though  they  are  still 
called)  to  the  entire  use  and  control 
of  the  handful  of  people  who 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  settled 
here  and  there  on  that  vast  conti- 
nent. It  would  have  been  almost 
as  reasonable  to  deliver  over  the 
unoccupied  territory  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  sole  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  relations  and 
descendants  of  its  discoverer,  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Such  a  surrender  was 
a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  as  a  nation  in  favour 
of  a  pitiful  minority  who  might  at 
once  proceed — as,  indeed,  the  Vic- 
torians actually  did  proceed — to 
shut  up  the  country  and  dispose  of 
it  entirely  for  their  own  advantage. 
Most  of  the  Australian  .  colonies 
have,  in  fact,  treated  their  waste 
lands  chiefly  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  yearly  revenue;  and 
when,  as  lately  in  New  South 
Wales,  some  more  enlightened 
people  propose  that  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  money  obtained  from 
Crown  lands  should  be  applied  to 
public  works,  to  the  encourage- 
ment  of  immigration,  the  erection 
of  school-buildings,   and  so  forth, 
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they  are  at  once  outvoted  by  the- 
mass  who  regard  any  such  disposal 
of  the  funds  thus  obtained  as  a  dis- 
tinct inroad  upon  their  own  pockets. 
But  this  mode  of  procedure  is  sin- 
gularly shortsighted  in  the  interest 
of  the  colony,  however  beneficial  it 
may  prove  to  particular  individuals. 
It  tends  to  throw  large  tracts  of 
country  into  the  hands  of  private 
landowners,  who  hold  them  in  the 
hope  that  the  value  of  their  property 
may  increase  with  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  but  who  have 
hitherto  contributed  little  or  nothing 
towards  furthering  that  progress. 
Such  policy  is  bearing  its  fruits  in 
the  older  colonies.  A  tendency  has 
already  been  manifested  to  shift 
more  than  the  fair  share  of  taxation 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  lands ;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  democratic  ma- 
jority in  this  direction  will  certainly 
increase  as  the  amount  of  land  still 
to  be  disposed  of  becomes  smaller. 
The  very  agitators  and  popular 
leaders  who  have  been  to  blame  for 
the  wasteful  disposal  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  State 
property,  are  the  first  to  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  consequences  of  their 
own  folly  by  irrational  imposts 
which  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  Now,  however,  is  the  time 
to  look  the  question  in  the  face. 
Without  going  the  full  length  of 
Mr.  Vogel,  who  contended  that  the 
influx  of  population  into  New  Zea- 
land would  increase  the  value  of  real 
estate  to  such  an  extent  that  each 
year's  sales  might  fairly  be  credited 
to  revenue  on  account  of  the  en- 
hanced value  which  railways  and 
immigrants  gave  to  the  remainder 
—an  argument  which,  good  as  it 
may  be  as  far  as  it  goes,  omits  the 
important  point  that  at  last  there 
will  be  no  land  to  be  improved,  and 
that  the  approach  to  the  vanishing 
limit  may  be  nearer  than  he  thinks 
— it  is  none  the  less  true  that  immi- 
gration properly  conducted  does 
greatly  enrich  a  new  country,  and 
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that  by  applying  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  land  to  the  encouragement 
of  such  immigration,  a  constantly 
accelerated  rate  of  progress  might 
be  maintained.  This  is  specially 
the  case  in  Australia,  where  mere 
inhabitation  produces  a  wonder- 
ful  effect  in  improving  the  character 
of  the  soil — a  fact  which  has  been 
established  even  on  those  compara- 
tively barren  'ruins'  which  would 
scarcely  appear  to  afford  a  blade  of 
grass  for  the  support  of  sheep.  It 
often  been  has  pointed  out  that 
Australia,  heavily  handicapped  as 
she  is  in  comparison  with  America  in 
respect  to  European  emigration,  can 
only  enter  the  competition  on  fair 
terms  by  some  temporary  apparent 
sacrifice.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
at  present  the  Australian  colonies, 
as  a  whole,  appreciate  this  posi- 
tion. The  total  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  in 
i874amounted  to  53,938 — a  number 
far  in  excess  of  that  for  any  of  the 
previous  ten  years ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  went  to  New  Zealand. 
Yet  Australia  is  even  more  under- 
peopled  than  New  Zealand.  Even 
in  Victoria  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated colony,  there  are  but  808,439 
people  to  an  area  of  88,000  square 
miles,  or  about  nine  to  the  square  mile 
—a  proportion  which  seems  ridicu- 
lous when  the  large  amount  of  agri- 
cultural acreage  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. New  South  Wales  has 
584,378  inhabitants  scattered  over 
an  area  of  323,437  square  miles.  In 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
moreover,  large  cities  account  for  full 
a  quarter  of  the  population.  South 
Australia  has  206,000  souls  to  an  area 
of  914,730  square  miles,  and  Queens- 
land 163,517  to  an  area  of  678,600 
square  miles.  In  these  two  colonies 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  unexplored 
country,  and  the  northern  districts 
are  probably  unsuited  to  permanent 
European  colonisation ;  but  both 
are  now  making  'some  efforts  to 
attract    population    by   means    of 


*  assisted'   emigration  and  minute 
land  grants — the  latter  being*  too 
often  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
incoming    settlers.      The    strange 
part  of  the  Btory  is  that  Victoria 
and    New     South    Wales,     which 
in     reality     need    population     as 
much  as  their  neighbours  in  order 
to    maintain    their    rate    of    pro- 
gress, treat  the  whole  matter  with 
indifference ;  or,  indeed,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  former  colony,  show 
a  positive  hostility  to  the  arrival 
of  more  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Here,  again,   is    a   subject   which, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
Australian  rather  than  from  that  of 
a  particular  colonist,  would  at  once 
show  clearer.     No  one  can  suppose 
that  the  natural  increase   of    the 
2,000,000  people  already  settled  cm 
the  shores  of   the   continent   can 
suffice  within  -any  reasonable  period 
to  fully  develop  and  colonise  such  a 
country.     The  very  money  which 
is  being  spent  on  public  works  will 
be  half  thrown  away  unless  popu- 
lation be  encouraged  to  come  and 
make  use  of  them.    It  is  therefore 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation that  all  Australia  should  be 
open  to  intending  settlers  on  the  same 
terms.     And  for  a  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of   the  older  colonies 
there  could  be  no  more  favourable 
time   than  the  present.     For  the 
first  time  since  1858  the  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  the   United 
States  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease, 
whilst  the   increasing    dulness  of 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  must 
predispose  many  of  the  working  class 
in  England  to  seek  a  new  field  of 
employment  before  the  pinch  comes. 
The  fact  has  now  been  established 
beyond    all    question,    that    such 
emigration     to     English     colonies 
immensely  benefits  not  only  those 
who    leave    but    those  who  stay. 
The    trade    which  an    Australian 
colonist  at  once  develops  with  the 
mother  country  fe,r  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  cost  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  colony  which  pays  it^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  adds  largely 
to  the  employment  afforded  to  his 
brethren  at  home.  And  this  makes 
it  the  more  a  subject  for  regret 
that  the  legitimate  influence  which 
ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
mother  country  in  the  disposal  of 
the  waste  lands  should  have  been 
surrendered.  There  is  reason  to 
hope,  however,  that  eventually  the 
good  sense  of  the  combined  colonies 
will  remedy  the  mistake  which  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Empire  will  be  served 
by  an  enlightened  and,  at  the  same 
time,  generous  policy  in  the  future. 
In  speaking  of  the  waste  lands  of 
Australia  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  extraordinary  results  which 
will  probably  be  produced  hereafter 
by  irrigation  carried  out  on  an 
adequate  scale.  One  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  the  continent  as  com- 
pared with  America  is  that  it  has  no 
rich  central  plains.  The  greater  part 
of  the  interior  is  apparently  dry  and 
barren.  Yet  no  one  who  has  passed 
through  Australia  can  have  failed 
to  notice  that  wherever  water  has 
been  stored,  even  on  an  insignificant 
scale,  there  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  reservoir  or 
dam  has  given  evidence  of  an  amount 
of  fertility  altogether  unsuspected 
before.  In  the  one  or  two  places 
where  irrigation  has  been  practised 
in  a  systematic  way  the  change 
wrought  has  been  quite  miraculous. 
It  cannot  be  urged  that  there  is  an 
absolute  deficiency  of  water.  The 
average  rainfall  in  Australia  is  even 
in  excess  of  what  it  is  at  home.  But 
the  country,  owing  to  the  deficient 
storage  and  utter  neglect  of  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  dealing 
with  water  as  a  fertilising  agent, 
suffers  from  an  alternation  of 
droughts  and  floods.  Parts  of 
India  which  are  now  among  the 
richest  and  most  productive  m  the 
peninsula,  would  soon  be  as  worth- 
less as  the  driest  parts  of  Australia 
if  the  tanks  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay;  and  in  some  districts,  where 


this  decay  has  taken  place  owing 
to  parsimony  or  misgovernment, 
the  land  has  at  once  been  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  But  even  more 
suggestive  than  India  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Mormons  in 
Utah.  There,  chiefly  by  the  skilful 
use  of  irrigation,  a  desert  has  been 
turned  into  a  garden,  and  a  climate 
and  soil  not  widely  different  from 
that  of  a  great  part  of  Australia 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a 
degree  which  could  never  have  been 
imagined  before  that  industrious 
people  commenced  their  operations. 
Irrigation,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
may  fairly  be  left  to  the  exertions 
of  the  local  authorities ;  and 
at  present  it  would  be  too  early 
to  attempt  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter as  a  great  national  work  to 
be  undertaken  at  once.  Never- 
theless it  will  probably  be  found 
that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  begin 
in  the  right  way.  Canals  and  aque- 
ducts are  as  much  public  works  as 
railways;  and,  although  private 
individuals  will  no  doubt  lead  the 
way,  as  they  have  done  already,  by 
storing  water  for  special  purposes, 
the  main  plans  of  irrigation,  if  ever 
the  system  is  introduced,  will  have 
to  be  laid  by  the  various  colonial 
governments.  Not  the  least  of  the- 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  a 
proper  and -careful  storage  of  water 
is  that  the  excessive  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  during  the  sum- 
mer months  might,  by  degrees,  be 
at  least  partially  modified. 

When  speaking  of  the  probabilities 
of  confederation  in  Australia,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  general  combination 
for  the  development  of  the  country 
of  which  people  chiefly  think,  nor 
of  the  improvement  of  communica- 
tions, but  of  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  differ- 
ences between  the  various  colonies 
on  the  subject  of  Customs.  And 
if  Australia  follows  the  example  of 
the  last  and  greatest  confederation, 
that  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  it 
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is  probable  that  it  will  be  b y  a 
Customs  Union  that  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  will  be  inaugurated. 
At  present  it  is  useless  to  go 
through  the  irreconcilable  tariffs 
of  the  different  colonies.  In  that 
which  calls  itself  the  most  advanced 
and  enlightened  colony  of  all, 
those  very  articles  are  most  severely 
taxed  the  import  of  which  at  a 
cheap  rate  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  two  leading 
industries  of  the  country.  Nor 
can  it  be  thought  other  than  mon- 
strous that  in  two  contiguous  colo- 
nies, with  almost  identical  soils, 
climate,  &c.,  both  under  the  English 
Grown,  there  should  be  a  difference 
of  15  or  even  30  per  cent,  in 
the  duty  which  may  have  to  be  paid 
on  the  importation  of  some  necessary 
article,  or  that  similar  duties  should 
be  exacted  as  between  the  colonies 
themselves.  All  such  miserable 
restrictions  act  as  hindrances  to 
trade,  besides  being  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  whole  community  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  minority.  A 
traveller  going  with  his  baggage 
from  one  colonial  capital  to  another 
has  to  undergo  almost  as  much 
annoyance  as  an  American  citizen 
unknown  to  the  custom  house 
officials  meets  with  on  his  return 
to  New  York  from  Europe.  Aus- 
tralians are  never  tired  of  declaim- 
ing themselves  against  these  foolish 
old-world  tariffs ;  but  the  craze  of 
Protection  is  too  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  half-educated  to 
be  pulled  up  all  at  once.  That 
a  bigoted  protectionist  like  Mr. 
Parkes  should,  in  his  old  age, 
recant  in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  carry 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  with 
him,  is  indeed  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation— though  scarcely  for  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Cobden 
Club.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  find 
that  Mr.  Boucaut  of  South  Australia 
can  talk  of  *  annexing '  Victoria  to 
the  more  liberal  system ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  so  far,  every  confer- 
ence has  led  to  nothing.     That  the 


tendency  at    the  present   time  k 
favourable  to  a  more  liberal  tariff 
must  be  admitted ;  and  all  who  wish 
well  to  Australia  must  hope  that, 
ere  long,  Sir  James  M'Culloch  will 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Parkes 
and  give  up  his  economical   errors, 
even   in  the  face  of  the   factious 
opposition    which  he  has   already 
encountered  and  may  have   to  en- 
counter   again.     So  long    as    one 
important  colony  stands  out  for  a 
protective  tariff  the  whole  country 
is  injured,  however  much  its  neigh- 
bours may  profit  as  compared  with 
itself   for    the    time.       Melbourne 
became  the  great  depot  for  goods 
imported  into  Australia   under   a 
very  different    commercial    policy 
from  that  which  has  since    been 
adopted,  and  of  late  her  prosperity 
has  distinctly  declined  in  compari- 
son with  the  progress  of  other  cities 
of  less  size.     Thus,  even  from  the 
most  narrow  view  of  local  interest 
some  change  would  clearly  be  bene- 
ficial.   And,  a  customs  union  once 
established,  the  arrangement  of  all 
taxation,  both  colonial  and  federal, 
would  be  far  more  easy.     It  would 
then  appear  that,  though  there  may 
be  reasons  for  raising  a  higher  re- 
venue in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion in  one  colony  than  in  another, 
this  could  very  well  be   done  by 
the  local  machinery,  and   without 
the  introduction  of  a  false  principle 
which  would  threaten  to  put  the 
whole  out  of  gear. 

To  speak  of  federal  taxation  in, 
perhaps,  premature;  and  yet  it 
is  plain,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  there  are  certain 
charges  which  would  most  pro- 
perly fall  upon  a  general  fund, 
to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  confederation,  if  formed,  would 
contribute  their  share.  This  is 
specially  applicable  to  the  question 
of  National  Defence.  As  has  lately 
been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  this 
Magazine  the  Australian  colonies 
are  most  tempting  subjects  for.  a 
raid;  and  such  a '  scare '  as  that  re- 
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ferred  to  as  occurring  during  the 
Crimean  War  might  have  good 
reason  to  reproduce  itself  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  another  great  power. 
The  mother  country  is  undoubtedly 
bound  to  protect  her  colonies  by- 
sea  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  she 
could  scarcely  avoid  doing  so  even  in 
her  own  interest ;  but  wealthy  com- 
munities can  scarcely  afford  to  run 
much  risk,  and  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained  that  at  present  our  Australian 
colonists  have  sufficiently  insured 
themselves  against  a  sudden  attack 
by  an  organised  force.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  an  elaborate  system 
of  militia  should  be  set  on  foot  as 
in  Canada;  but  a  total  volunteer 
force  of  under  10,000  men,  many 
of  whom  are  anything  rather  than 
efficient,  is  not  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  such  cities  as  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Adelaide.  An  enemy 
who  desired  to  strike  at  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies  would  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  select  for  attack  the  pro- 
tected points  when  there  are  so  many 
smaller  harbours  at  which  a  hostile 
army  could  be  securely  debarked. 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that 
this  danger  will  receive  adequate 
attention  until  some  serious  alarm 
is  raised.  The  course  which  has 
been  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
mails  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
bring  about  harmonious  action  even 
in  regard  to  matters  on  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  people  are  all 
agreed.  Thus  Victoria  pays  90,000?. 
a  year  as  subsidy  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  for  a  monthly 
service  averaging  about  forty-three 
days  from  London  to  Melbourne, 
whilst  New  South  Wales  pays  a 
subsidy  of  45,000$.  a  year  for 
another  monthly  service,  most  ir- 
regularly conducted  hitherto,  by 
way  of  Fiji  and  San  Francisco. 
In  this  New  South  Wales  secures 
the  co-operation  of  New  Zealand — 
which  colony  has  made  several 
endeavours  in  this  direction — to  a 
like  amount.      There  seems  little 


doubt,  however,  that,  if  the  two 
chief  Australian  colonies  were  to 
combine,  they  could  obtain  for  a 
subsidy  of  135,000!.  a  more  rapid 
and  certain  fortnightly  service  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal  than  by  any 
other  route.  The  present  contract 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  does  not  expire  until 
1879,  an<*  it  is  possible  that  by  that 
time  there  will  be  more  disposition 
shown  in  this  case  also  to  act  to- 
gether in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  result. 

It  is  singular  that  the  only  two 
subjects  on  which  all  the  Australian 
colonies  have,  so  far,  been  of  one 
mind,  have  been  what  may  fairly 
be  considered  of  a  'sentimental9 
character.  Marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  has  now  been 
legalised  throughout  Australia,  and 
the  Australians  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  a  similar  reform  of 
the  law  upon  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. In  dealing  with  the  question 
for  themselves,  they  showed  more 
practical  good  sense  than  has  been 
displayed  in  the  lengthy  discussions 
which  have  gone  on  at  home.  The 
other  point  on  which  all  the  colonies- 
seem  to  be  agreed  is  in  attempting 
to  apply  a  sort  of  *  Manifest  Destiny ' 
or  *  Monroe  Doctrine  '  to  the  whole- 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  country. 
New  Caledonia  in  French  hands  is 
not  looked  upon  with  much  favour  ; 
and  not  content  with  having  secured 
the  annexation  of  Fiji,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid,  they  now  with 
one  accord  clamour  loudly  for  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Papua 
to  the  British  Empire.  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Adelaide  vie  with  each 
other  in  prophesying  the  ills  which 
will  befall  Australia  in  the  future, 
unless  that  vast  island  be  at  once 
subjected  to  the  Imperial  control. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  with- 
out entering  upon  this  debatable 
ground,  that  the  whole  discussion 
has  been  carried  on,  as  well  in  the 
press  as  elsewhere,  from  an  Austra- 
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lmn  point  of  view  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  might  be  taken 
for  the  advantage  of  any  separate 
colony.  Queensland,  which  is  near- 
est to  the  country  wanted,  has,  per- 
haps, had  less  to  say  in  the  matter 
than  any.  This,  so  far,  bears  out 
what  has  been  maintained;  namely, 
that  the  first  steps  towards  con- 
federation have  already  been  taken 
when  once  the  idea  of  an  undivided 
future  for  the  whole  continent  lays 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people. 
If  half  the  energy  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  attempt  to  force  New 
Guinea  upon  the  mother  country 
were  applied  to  matters  more  im- 
mediately concerning  the  general 
welfare  of  the  colonies,  no  long 
time  would  elapse  before  we  should 
see  a  Dominion  of  Australia. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  which  such  a  power  as 
•  Australia  will  become  may  even- 
tually exercise.  We  need  not 
take  Von  Hellwald's  somewhat 
over-coloured  view  of  the  political 
drama  that  will  be  enacted  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  the  commencement 
of  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  portion  of  the  world. 

The  promising  trade  which  is 
springing  up  with  India  and 
China  may  bring  Australia  almost 
within  the  range  of  Asiatic  politics ; 
whilst  the  increasing  inclination 
of  the   Chinamen  to  emigrate  to 


countries  where  they  can  obtain 
good  wages,  together  with  security 
of  life  and  property,  gives  rue  to 
the  question  whether  they  may  not 
be  better  adapted  than  European! 
to  colonise  the  northern  districts, 
and  further  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  admit  such  an  immigration  oc 
an  even  more  extended  scale  than 
that  which  is  now  going  on  ic 
Northern  Queensland.  The  sub- 
ject at  any  rate  bids  fair  to  com- 
plicate still  further  our  alreadj 
varied  relations  with  Oriental  races. 
That  restless  activity  which,  is 
combination  with  other  and  sterner 
qualities,  has  given  us  our  colonic 
and  our  commercial  supremacy,  is 
strongly  developed  in  our  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  Antipodes,  and, 
perhaps,  in  no  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  are  its  honour  and  glory 
more  earnestly  cherished.  The 
continent  is  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  English  colonists.  Thar 
prosperity  is  already  unrivalled  bj 
that  of  any  equal  number  of  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It 
remains  for  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  opportunities 
which  lie  before  them  by  drawing 
yet  closer  the  bands  of  their  com- 
mon  interests,  assured  that,  by  so 
doing,  they  will  advance  the  weffiwe, 
not  only  of  their  own  country,  but 
also  of  the  great  empire  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

H.  M.  Hvnnu*. 
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IT  ifl  easy  to  pass  along  a  country 
road  without  observing  half  of 
the  farmhouses,  so  many  being  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  from  the  high- 
way, and  others  hidden  by  the 
thick  hedges  and  the  foliage  of  the 
trees.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
districts  chiefly  occupied  in  pasture 
farming,  meadow  land  being  usually 
found  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
on  broad  level  plains,  or  in  slightly 
undulating  prairie-like  country.  A 
splendid  belt  of  meadows  often  runs 
at  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills,  where 
the  springs  break  out ;  and  it  is  here 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pastoral  scenery  is  to  be  found. 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  there 
are  gates  at  intervals  in  the  close- 
cropped  hedge — kept  close-cropped 
by  the  strict  orders  of  the  road  sur- 
veyors— giving  access  to  the  green 
fields,  through  which  runs  a  wag- 
gon-track, apparently  losing  itself 
in  the  grass.  This  track  will  take 
the  explorer  to  a  farmhouse.  It  is 
not  altogether  pleasant  to  drive 
over  in  a  spring  trap,  as  the  wheels 
jolt  in  the  hard  ruts,  and  the 
springs  are  shaken  in  the  deep 
furrows,  the  vehicle  going  up  and 
down  like  a  boat  upon  the  waves. 
Why  there  should  be  such  furrows  in 
a  meadow  is  a  question  that  natu- 
rally arises  in  the  mind.  Whether 
it  be  mown  with  the  scythe  or  the 
mowing-machine,  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  have  the  surface  of  the 
field  as  nearly  as  possible  level ; 
and  it  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  these  deep  furrows  had  their 
origin  at  a  period  when  a  different 
state  of  things  prevailed,  when  the 
farmer  strove  to  grow  as  much 
wheat  as  possible,  and  devoted 
every  acre  that  he  dared  break  up 
to  the  plough .  Many  of  these  fields 
were  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  the  soil  unsuitable  and  liable 


to  be  partially  flooded ;  conse- 
quently as  soon  as  the  market  was 
opened,  and  the  price  of  wheat 
declined,  so  that  rapid  fortunes 
could  no  longer  be  made  by  it,  the 
fields  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  natural  condition.  No  trouble 
was  taken  to  relevel  the  land,  and 
the  furrows  remain  silent  witnesses 
to  the  past  They  are  useful  as 
drains  it  is  true ;  but,  being  so  broad, 
the  water  only  passes  off  slowly 
and  encourages  the  rough  grass  and 
*  bull-polls'  to  spring  up,  which 
are  as  uneatable  by  cattle  as  the 
Australian  spinifez. 

The  waggon-track  is  not  alto- 
gether creditable  to  the  farmer, 
who  would,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  had  a  good  road  up  to  his 
house  at  all  events.  It  is  very 
wide,  and  in  damp  weather  every- 
one who  drives  along  it  goes  fur- 
ther and  further  out  into  the  grass 
to  find  a  firm  spot,  till  as  much 
space  is  rendered  barren  as  by  one 
of  the  great  hedges,  now  so  abomi- 
nated. The  expense  of  laying 
down  stone  is  considerable  in  some 
localities  where  the  geological 
formation  does  not  afford  quarries ; 
yet  even  then  there  is  a  plan,  sim- 
ple in  itself,  but  rarely  resorted  to,  by 
which  a  great  saving  in  outlay  may 
be  effected.  Anyone  who  will  look 
at  a  cart-track  will  see  that  there  are 
three  parallel  marks  left  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cart  upon  the  ground. 
The  two  outside  ruts  are  caused  by 
the  wheels,  and  between  these  is  a 
third  beaten  in  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
horse.  The  plan  consists  in  placing 
stone,  broken  up  small,  not  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  track,  but 
in  these  three  ruts  only ;  for  it  is 
in  these  ruts  alone  that  the  wear 
takes  place,  and,  if  the  ground  were 
firm  there,  no  necessity  would  exist 
to  go  farther  into  the  field.     To  be 
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thoroughly  successful,  a  trench,  say 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  about 
as  deep,  should  be  cut  in  the  place 
of  each  rut,  and  these  trenches 
macadamised.  Grass  grows  freely 
in  the  narrow  green  strips  between 
the  ruts,  and  the  track  has  some- 
,  thing  of  the  appearance  of  a  rail- 
road. It  is  astonishing  how  long 
these  metals,  as  it  were,  will  last, 
when  once  well  put  down  ;  and  the 
track  has  a  neat,  effective  look.  The 
foot-passenger  is  as  much  benefited 
as  the  tenant  of  the  field.  In  wet 
weather  he  walks  upon  the  mac- 
adamised strip  dryshod,  and  in 
summer  upon  either  of  the  grass 
strips,  easily  and  comfortably,  with- 
out going  out  into  the  mowing- 
grass  to  have  the  pleasure  of  turf 
under  his  feet. 

These  deep  furrows  are  also  awk- 
ward to  cross  with  heavy  loads  of 
hay  or  straw,  and  it  requires  much 
skill  to  build  a  load  able  to 
withstand  the  severe  jolting  and 
lurching.  Some  of  the  worst  are 
often  filled  up  with  a  couple  of 
large  faggots  in  the  harvest  season. 
These  tracks  run  by  the  side  of 
the  hedge,  and  the  ditches  are 
crossed  by  bridges  or  'drocks.' 
The  last  gate  opens  into  a  small 
field  surrounded  with  a  high  thick 
hawthorn  hedge,  itself  a  thing  of 
beauty  in  May  and  June,  first  with 
the  May  blossom,  and  afterwards 
with  the  delicate-tinted  dog  or  wild 
roses.  A  spreading  ash-tree  stands 
on  either  side  of  the  gateway,  from 
which  on  King  Charles's  day  the 
ploughboys  carefully  select  small 
branches,  those  with  the  leaves 
evenly  arranged,  instead  of  odd 
numbers,  to  place  in  their  hats.  Tall 
elm-trees  grow  close  together  in  the 
hedge  and  upon  the  (  shore  '  of  the 
ditch,  enclosing  the  place  in  a  high 
wall  of  foliage.  In  the  branches 
are  the  rooks'  nests,  built  of  small 
twigs  apparently  thrown  together, 
and  yet  so  firmly  intertwined  as  to 
stand  the  swaying  of  the  tree-tops 
in  the  rough  blasts  of  winter.     In 


the  spring  the  rook  builds  a  second 
nest  on  the  floor  of  the  old  one,  and 
this  continues  till  five  or  six  suc- 
cessive layers  may  be  traced ;  and 
when  at  last  some  ruder  tempest 
strews  the  grass  with  its  rain,  there 
is  enough  wood  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket. 

The  dovecot  is  fixed  in  the  fork 
of  one  of  the  larger  elms,  where  the 
trunk  divides  into  huge  boughs, 
each  the  size  of  a  tree ;  and  in  the 
long  rank  grass  near  the  hedge  the 
backs  of  a  black  Berkshire  pig  or 
two  may  be  seen  like  porpoises 
rolling  in  the  green  sea.  Here  and 
there  an  ancient  apple-tree,  bent 
down  and  bowed  to  tne  very  ground 
with  age,  offers  a  mossy,  shady  seat 
upon  one  of  its  branches  which  has 
returned  to  the  earth  from  which  it 
sprung.  Some  wooden  posts  grown 
green  and  lichen-covered,  standing 
at  regular  intervals,  show  -where 
the  housewife  dries  her  linen.  Bight 
before  the  very  door  a  great  horse- 
chestnut-tree  rears  itself  in  all  the 
beauty  of  its  thousands  of  blossoms, 
hiding  half  the  house.  A  snrail 
patch  of  ground  in  front  is  railed  im 
with  wooden  palings  to  keep  out 
the  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  dogs — 
for  almost  every  visitor  brings  with 
him  one  or  more  dogs — and  in  this 
narrow  garden  grow  velvety  wall- 
flowers, cloves,  pinks,  shrubs  of 
lavender,  and  a  few  herbs  which 
are  useful  for  seasoning.  The  house 
is  built  of  brick ;  but  the  colour  i* 
toned  down  by  age,  and  against 
the  wall  a  pear-tree  is  trained  upoa 
one  side,  and  upon  the  other  a  cherry- 
tree,  so  that  at  certain  seasons  one 
may  rise  in  the  morning  and  gather 
the  fresh  fruit  from  the  window. 
The  lower  windows  were  once  lat- 
ticed ;  but  the  old  frames  have  bees 
replaced  with  the  sash  which,  if  not 
so  picturesque,  affords  more  light, 
and  most  old  farmhouses  are  de- 
ficient in  the  supply  of  light.  The 
upper  windows  remain  latticed  still. 
The  red  tiles  of  the  roof  are  dull 
with  lichen  and  the  beating  of  the 
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weather ;  and  the  chimney,  if  looked 
at  closely,  is  full  of  tiny  holes — it  is 
where  the  leaden  pellets  from  gunB 
fired  at  the  mischievous  starlings 
have  struck  the  bricks.  A  pair  of 
doves  perched  npon  the  roof-tree 
coo  amorously  to  each  other,  and  a 
thin  streak  of  bine  smoke  rises  into 
the  still  air. 

The  door  is  ajar,  or  wide  open. 
There  ib  no  fear  here  of  thieves,  or 
street-boys  throwing  stones  into  the 
hall.  Excepting  in  rain  or  rough 
wind  and  at  night  that  front  door 
will  be  open  almost  all  the  summer 
long.  When  shut  at  night  it  is 
fastened  with  a  wooden  bar  passing 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  door, 
and  fitting  into  iron  staples  on  each 
post — a  simple  contrivance,  but 
very  strong  and  not  easily  tampered 
with.  Many  of  the  interior  doors 
still  open  with  the  old  thumb-latch  ; 
but  the  piece  of  shoe-string  to  pull 
and  lift  it  is  now  relegated  to  the 
cottages,  and  fast  disappearing  even 
there  before  brass-handled  locks. 
This  house  is  not  old  enough  to 
possess  the  nail-studded  door  of 
solid  oak  and  broad  stone-built 
porch  of  some  farmhouses  still  oc- 
casionally to  be  found,  and  which 
date  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  porch  here  simply  projects 
about  two  feet,  and  is  supported  by 
trellis-work,  up  which  the  honey- 
suckle has  been  trained.  A  path 
of  stone  slabs  leads  from  the  palings 
up  to  the  threshold,  and  the  hall 
within  is  paved  with  similar  flags. 
The  staircase  is  opposite  the  door- 
way, narrow,  and  guiltless  of  oil- 
cloth or  carpeting ;  and  with  reason, 
for  the  tips  and  nails  of  the  heavy 
boots  which  tramp  up  and  down  it 
would  speedily  wear  carpets  into 
rags.  There  is  a  door  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase  closed  at  night. 
By  the  side  of  the  staircase  is  a 
doorway  which  leads  into  the  dairy 
— two  steps  lower  than  the  front  of 
the  house. 

The  sitting-room  is  on  the  left 
of  the  hall,  and  the   floor   is  of 


the  same  cold  stone  flags,  which 
in  damp  weather  become  wet  and 
slimy.  These  flags,  in  fact,  act  as 
a  barometer,  and  foretell  rain  with 
great  accuracy,  as  it  were  perspir- 
ing with  latent  moisture  at  its 
approach.  The  chimney  was  origin- 
ally constructed  for  a  wood  fire 
upon  the  hearth,  and  of  enormous 
size,  so  that  several  sides  of  bacon 
could  be  hung  up  inside  to  be 
smoke-dried.  The  fireplace  was 
very  broad,  so  that  huge  logs  could 
be  thrown  at  once  upon  the  fire  with 
very  little  trouble  of  sawing  them 
short.  Since  coal  has  come  into 
general  use,  and  wood  grown 
scarce,  the  fireplace  has  been  partly 
built  up  and  an  iron  grate  inserted, 
which  looks  out  of  place  in  so  large 
a  cavity.  The  curious  fire-dogs, 
upon  which  the  wood  was  thrown, 
may  still,  perhaps,  be  found  upstairs 
in  some  corner  of  the  lumber-room. 
On  the  mantelpiece  are  still  pre- 
served, well  polished  and  bright, 
the  several  pieces  of  the  'jack'  or 
cooking  apparatus;  and  a  pair  of 
great  brazen  candlesticks  ornament 
it  at  each  end.  A  leaden  or  latten 
tobacco-bowl,  a  brazen  pestle  and 
mortar,  and  half  a  dozen  odd  figures 
in  china,  are  also  scattered  upon  it, 
surmounted  by  a  narrow  looking- 
glass.  In  one  corner  stands  an 
old  eight- day  clock  with  a  single 
hour  hand — minute  hands  being  a 
modern  improvement ;  but  it  is  si- 
lent, and  its  duties  are  performed  by 
an  American  timepiece  supported 
upon  a  bracket  against  the  wall. 
Upstairs,  however,  upon  the  land- 
ing a  similar  ancient  piece  of 
clock  -  making  still  ticks  so- 
lemn and  slow  with  a  ponderous 
melancholy.  The  centre  of  the 
room  is  occupied  with  an  oaken 
table,  solid  and  enduring,  but  in- 
convenient to  sit  at ;  and  upon  each 
side  of  the  fireplace  is  a  stiff-backed 
arm-chair.  A  ledge  under  the 
window  forms  a  pleasant  seat 
in  summer.  Before  the  fireplace  is 
a  rug,  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
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spaniels  and  cats.  The  rest  of  the 
floor  used  to  be  bare ;  but  of  late 
years  a  square  of  cocoa-nut  matting 
has  been  laid  down.  A  cumbrous 
piece  of  furniture  takes  up  almost 
half  of  one  side — not  known  in 
modern  manufactories.  It  is  of 
oak,  rudely  polished,  and  inlaid 
with  brass.  At  the  bottom  are 
great  deep  drawers,  pulled  open 
with  brass  rings  ornamented  with 
dogs'  heads.  In  these  drawers  are 
kept  cow-drenches ;  bottles  of  oils 
for  the  wounds  which  cattle  some- 
times get  from  nails  or  kicks  ;  dog- 
whips  and  pruning-knives  ;  a  shot- 
belt  and  powder-flask ;  an  old  horse- 
pistol  ;  a  dozen  odd  stones  or  fossils 
picked  up  upon  the  farm  and  kept 
as  curiosities ;  twenty  or  thirty  old 
almanacks,  and  a  file  of  the  county 

Saper  for  forty  years ;  and  a  hun- 
red  similar  odds  and  ends.  Above 
the  drawers  comes  a  desk  with  a 
few  pigeon-holes;  a  desk  little  used, 
for  the  farmer  is  less  of  a  literary  turn 
than  almost  any  other  class.  The 
pigeon-holes  are  stuffed  full  of  old 
papers,  recipes  for  cattle  medicines, 
and,  perhaps,  a  book  of  divinity  or 
sermons  printed  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II.,  leather-covered  and 
worm-eaten.  Still  higher  are  a 
pair  of  cupboards  where  china, 
the  tea-set,  and  the  sugar  and  gro- 
ceries in  immediate  use  are  kept. 
On  the  top,  which  is  three  or  four 
inches  under  the  ceiling,  are  two  or 
three  small  brown-paper  parcels  of 
grass  seeds,  and  a  variety  of  non- 
descript articles.  Opposite,  on  the 
other  wall,  and  close  above  the 
chimney-piece,  so  as  to  be  kept  dry, 
is  the  gun-rack  with  two  double- 
barrels,  a  long  single-barrel  duck 
gun,  and  a  cavalry  sabre,  worn 
once  a  year  by  a  son  of  the  house 
who  goes  out  to  training  in  the 
yeomanry. 

There  are  a  few  pictures,  not  of  a 
high  class — three  or  four  prints 
depicting  Dick  Turpin's  ride  to 
York,  and  a  coloured  sketch  of 
some  steeplechase  winner,  or  a  copy 


of  a  well-known  engraving  repre- 
senting a  feat  accomplished  many 
years  ago  at  a  farm.  A  flock  of 
sheep  were  shorn,  the  wool  carded 
and  spun,  and  a  coat  made  of  it, 
and  worn  by  the  flocko wrier,  and 
all  in  one  day.  From  this  room  a 
door  opens  into  the  cellar  and 
pantry,  partly  underground,  and 
reached  by  three  or  four  steps. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is 
the  parlour,  which  was  originally 
floored,  like  the  sitting-room,  witii 
stone  flags,  since  taken  up  and  re- 
placed by  boards.  This  ia  carpeted, 
and  contains  a  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  sofa,  horse-hair  chairs: 
and  upon  the  side  tables  may,  per. 
haps,  be  found  a  few  specimens  cf 
valuable  old  china,  made  to  do  doty 
as  flower-vases,  and  filled  with 
roses.  The  room  has  a  fresh,  sweet 
smell  from  the  open  window  and 
the  flowers.  It  tempts  almost  irre- 
sistibly to  repose  in  the  noon-tide 
heat  of  a  summer's  day. 

Upstairs  there  are  two  fair-sized 
bedrooms,  furnished  with  four-post 
wooden  bedsteads.  The  second 
flight  of  stairs,  going  up  to  toe 
attic,  has  also  a  door  at  the  foot 
This  house  is  built  upon  a  simple 
but  effective  design,  well  calculated 
for  the  purposes  to  be  served.  It 
resembles  two  houses  placed  not 
end  to  end,  as  in  a  block,  but  side 
by  side,  and  each  part  has  a  sepa- 
rate roof.  Under  the  front  roof, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
other,  are  the  living-rooms  of  the 
family:  sitting-room,  parlour,  bed- 
room, and  attics,  or  servants'  bed- 
rooms. Under  the  lower  roof  are 
the  offices,  the  cheese-loft,  dairy, 
kitchen,  cellar,  and  wood-house. 
Numerous  doors  give  easy  commu- 
nication on  each  floor,  so  that  the 
house  consists  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions, and  the  business  is  kept  quite 
apart  from  the  living-rooms,  and 
yet  close  to  them.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  convenient  manner 
in  which  a  dairy  farmhouse  can  he 
built ;  and  the  plan  was  undoubtedly 
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the  result  of  experience.  Of  course, 
in  dairy-farming  upon  a  very  ex- 
tended scale,  or  as  a  gentlemanly 
amusement,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  offices  entirely  apart, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the 
dwelling-house.  These  remarks 
apply  to  an  ordinary  farm  of  mode- 
rate size. 

-  Leaving  the  hall  by  the  door  at 
the  side  of  the  staircase,  two  steps 
descend  into  the  dairy,  which  is 
almost  invariably  floored  with  stone 
flags,  even  in  localities  where  brick 
is  used  for  the  flooring  of  the  sitting- 
room.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
in  the  construction  of  the  dairy 
was  coolness,  and  freedom  from 
dust  as  much  as  possible.  The 
stone  flags  ensure  a  cool  floor ;  and 
the  windows  always  open  to  the 
north,  so  that  neither  the  summer 
sunshine  nor  the  warm  southern 
winds  can  injuriously  affect  the  pro- 
duce. It  is  a  long  open  room,  white- 
washed, in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  cheese-tub,  until  lately 
invariably  made  of  wood,  but  now 
frequently  of  tin,  this  material  tak- 
ing much  less  trouble  to  keep  clean. 
The  cheese-tub  is  large  enough  for  a 
Boman  lady's  bath  of  milk.  Against 
one  wall  are  the  whey-leads — shal- 
low, long,  and  broad  vessels  of  wood, 
lined  with  lead,  supported  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  so  that 
buckets  can  be  placed  underneath. 
In  these  *  leads  '  the  whey  is  kept, 
and  drawn  off  by  pulling  up  a 
wooden  plug.  Under  the  '  leads  ' — 
as  out  of  the  way — are  some  of  the 
great  milk-pans  into  which  the  milk 
is  poured.  Pussy  sometimes  dips 
her  nose  into  these,  and  whitens  her 
whiskers  with  cream.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  is  the  cheese  -  press. 
The  ancient  press,  with  its  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  long  iron 
levers  weighted  at  the  end  some- 
thing like  a  steelyard  and  drawn 
up  by  cords  and  pulleys,  has  been 
taken  down,  and  lies  discarded  in 
the  lumber-room.  The  pressure 
in  the   more    modern   machine  is 


obtained  from  a  screw.  The  ren- 
net-vat is  perhaps  hidden  behind 
the  press,  and  there  are  piles  of 
the  cheese-moulds  or  vats  beside  it, 
into  which  the  curd  is  placed  when 
fit  to  be  compressed  into  the  pro- 
per shape  and  consistency.  All 
the  utensils  here  are  polished,  and 
clean  to  the  last  degree  :  without 
extreme  cleanliness  success  in  cheese 
or  butter  making  cannot  be  achieved. 
The  windows  are  devoid  of  glass ; 
they  are  really  wind  doors,  closed 
when  necessary,  with  a  shutter  on 
hinges  like  a  cupboard  door.  Cats 
and  birds  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing by  means  of  wire  screens — like 
a  coarse  netting  of  wire — and  an 
upright  iron  bar  keeps  out  more 
dangerous  thieves.  There  is  a 
copper  for  scalding  milk.  When 
in  good  order  there  is  scarcely  any 
odour  in  a  dairy,  notwithstanding 
the  decidedly  strong  smell  of  some 
of  the  materials  employed :  free 
egress  of  air  and  perfect  cleanliness 
takes  off  all  but  the  faintest  astrin- 
gent flavour.  In  summer  it  is  often 
the  custom  of  dairy-maids  to  leave 
buckets  full  of  water  standing 
under  the  '  leads/  or  elsewhere  out 
of  the  way,  or  a  milk-pan  is  left 
with  water  in  it,  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  Water,  it  is  well 
known,  has  a  remarkable  power  of 
preventing  the  air  from  going 
'dead'  as  it  were.  A  model  dairy 
should  have  a  small  fountain  in 
some  convenient  position,  with  a 
jet  constantly  playing.  The  state 
of  the  atmosphere  has  the  most 
powerful  effect  upon  the  contents  of 
the  dairy,  especially  during  times  of 
electrical  tension. 

To  the  right  of  the  dairy  is  the 
brewhouse,  now  rarely  used  for  the 
purpose  implied  in  its  name,  though 
the  tubs,  and  coolers,  and  other 
*  plant'  necessary  for  the  process 
are  still  preserved.  Here  there  is 
a  large  copper  also ;  and  the  oven 
often  opens  on  to  the  brewhouse. 
In  this  place  the  men  have  their 
meals.    Next  to  it  is  the  wood-house 
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used  for  the  storage  of  the  wood 
required  for  immediate  use,  and 
which  must  be  dry;  and  beyond 
that  the  kitchen  where  the  fire  is 
still  upon  the  hearth,  though  coal  is 
mixed,  with  the  logs  and  faggots. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
side  of  the  house  there  is  a  paved 
or  pitched  courtyard  enclosed 
by  a  low  brick  wall,  with  one  or  two 
gates  opening  upon  the  paths  which  * 
lead  to  the  rickyards  and  the  stalls. 
The  buttermilk  and  refuse  from 
the  dairy  runs  by  a  chanuel  cut  in 
the  stone  across  the  court  into  a 
vault  or  well  sunk  in  the  ground, 
from  whence  it  is  dipped  for  the 
pigs.  The  vault  is  closed  at  the 
mouth  by  a  heavy  wooden  lid. 
There  is  a  well  and  pump  for  water 
here;  sometimes  with  a  windlass 
when  the  well  is  deep.  If  the  water 
be  low  or  out  of  condition  it  is 
fetched  in  yokes  from  the  nearest 
running  stream.  The  acid  or  '  eat- 
ing '  power  of  the  buttermilk,  Ac, 
may  be  noted  in  the  stones,  which 
in  many  places  are  scooped  or 
hollowed  out.  A  portion  of  the 
court  is  roofed  in  and  is  called  the 
'  skilling.'  It  is  merely  covered  in 
without  walls,  the  roof  supported 
upon  oaken  posts.  Under  this  the 
buckets  are  placed  to  dry  after 
being  cleaned,  and  here  the  churn 
may  often  be  seen.  A  separate 
staircase,  rising  from  the  dairy, 
gives  access  to  the  cheese-loft.  It 
is  an  immense  apartment,  reaching 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other,  and  as  lofty  as  the  roof  will 
permit,  for  it  is  not  ceiled.  The 
windows  are  like  those  of  the  dairy. 
Down  the  centre  are  long  double 
shelves  sustained  upon  strong  up- 
right beams,  tier  upon  tier  from  the 
floor  as  high  as  the  arms  can  con- 
veniently reach.  Upon  these  shelves 
the  cheese  is  stored,  each  lying 
upon  its  side;  and,  as  no  two  cheeses 
are  placed  one  upon  the  other  until 
quite  ready  for  eating,  a  ton  or  two 
occupies  a  considerable  space  while 
in  process  of  drying.     They  are 


ako  placed  in  rows  upon  the  floor, 
wbich  is  made  exceptionally  strong, 
acd  supported  upon  great  beams  to 
bear  the  weight.     The   scales  used 
to  be  hung  from  a  beam  overhead, 
and  consisted  of  an  iron  bar,  at  each 
end  of  which  a  square  board  was 
slung  with  ropes— one  board  to  pile 
up  the  cheese  on,  and  the  other  for 
the  counterpoise  of  weights.     These 
rude  and  primitive  scales  are  now 
generally    superseded    by     modem 
and    more    accurate    instruments, 
weighing  to  a  much   smaller  frac- 
tion.     Stone   half-hundredweights 
and  stone  quarters  were  in  common 
use  not  long  since.  A  cheese-loft,  when 
full,  is  a  noble  sight  of  its  kind,  and 
represents  no  little  labour  and  skilL 
When  sold,  the  cheese  is  carefully 
packed  in  the  cart  with  straw  to 
prevent  its  being  injured.       The  oil 
or  grease  from  the  cheese  gradually 
works  its  way  into  the  shelves  and 
floor,  and  even  into  the  staircase, 
till  the  woodwork  seems  saturated 
with  it.      Rats  and  mice  are  the 
pests  of  the  loft ;  and  so   great  is 
their  passion  for  cheese  that  neither 
cats,  traps,  nor  poison  can  wholly 
repress  these  invaders,  against  whom 
unceasing  war  is  waged.     The  star- 
lings— who,  if  the  roof  be  of  thatch. 
as  it  is  in  many  farmhouses,  make 
their  nests  in  it — occasionally  carry 
their  holes  right  through, and  are  un- 
mercifully exterminated  when  they 
venture  within  reach,  or  they  would 
quickly  let  the  rain  and  the  daylight 
in. 

As  the  dairy  and  offices  face 
the  north,  so  the  front  of  the  house 
— the  portion  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses— has  a  southern  aspect  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  healthy. 
But  at  the  same  time,  despite  its  com- 
pactness and  general  convenience, 
there  are  many  defects  in  the  build- 
ing— defects  chiefly  of  a  sanitary 
character.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
there  are  any  drains  at  all.  Even 
though  the  soil  be  naturally  dry, 
the  ground  floor  is  almost  always 
cold  and  damp.     The  stone  flags 
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are  themselves  cold  enough,  and  are 
often  placed  upon  the  bare  earth. 
The  threshold  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  outside,   and  sometimes  a 
step  lower,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
water  penetrates  to  the  hall.   There 
is  another  disadvantage.  If  the  door 
be  left  open,  which  it  usually  is,  frogs, 
toads,  and  creeping  things   gene- 
rally, sometimes  make  their  way  in 
though  ruthlessly  swept  out  again ; 
and   an  occasional  snake  from  the 
long  grass  at  the  very  door  is  an 
unpleasant,  though  perfectly  harm- 
less, visitor.     The  floor  should  he 
raised  a  foot  or  so  above  the  level  of 
the  earth,  and  some  provision  made 
against    the  damp   by  a  layer   of 
concrete     or     something     of     the 
kind.       If    not,    even    if    boards 
be     substituted     for     the     flags, 
they    will    soon    decay.     It  often 
happens     that     farmhouses    upon 
meadow  land  are  situated  on  low* 
ground,  which  in  winter  is  saturated 
with  water  which    stands  in  the 
furrows,  and  makes  the  footpaths 
leading    to    the  house  impassable 
except  to  water-tight  boots.     This 
must,  and  undoubtedly  does,  affect 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  hence 
probably  the  prevalence  of  rheu- 
matism.    The  site  upon  which  the 
house  stands  should  be  so  drained 
as  to  carry  off  the  water.     Some 
soils  contract  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent in  a  continuance  of  drought, 
and  expand  in  an  equal  degree  with 
wet — a  fact  apparent  to  anyone  who 
walks  across  a  field  where  the  soil 
is  clay  in  a  dry  time,  when  the  deep, 
wide  cracks  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Alternate  swelling  and  contraction 
of  the  earth  under  the  foundations 
of  a  house  produce  a  partial  dis- 
location   of    the    brickwork,    and 
hence  it  is  common  enough  to  see 
cracks  running  up  the  walls.    Had 
the  site  been  properly  drained,  and 
the  earth  consequently  always  dry, 
this  would  not  have  happened ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  consideration  for 
the  landlord,  who  in  time  may  find 
it  necessary  to  shore  up  a  wall  with 


a  buttress.  The  great  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  a  drained  soil 
and  an  undrained  one  has  often 
been  observed,  amounting  some- 
times to  as  much  as  twenty  degrees — 
a  serious  matter  where  health  is 
concerned.  A  foolish  custom  was 
observed  in  the  building  of  many 
old  farmhouses,  i.e.  of  carrying 
beams  of  wood  across  the  chimney — 
a  practice  that  has  led  to  disastrous 
fires.  The  soot  accumulates.  These 
huge  cavernouB  chimneys  are  rarely 
swept,  and  at  last  catch  alight  and 
smoulder  for  many  days :  presently 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
room  under  which  the  beam  passes. 

Houses  erected  in  blocks  or  in 
towns  do  not  encounter  the  full 
force  of  the  storms  of  winter  to  the 
same  degree  as  a  solitary  farm- 
house; standing  a  quarter  or  half  a 
mile  from  any  other  dwelling. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  old 
farmers  planted  elm-trees  and  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  thick  haw- 
thorn hedges  close  to  the  home- 
stead. The  north-east  and  the 
south-west  are  the  quarters  from 
whence  most  is  to  be  dreaded :  the 
north-east  for  the  bitter  wind 
which  sweeps  along  and  grows 
colder  from  the  damp,  wet  meadows 
it  passes  over ;  and  the  south-west 
for  the  driving  rain,  lasting  some- 
times for  days  and  weeks  together. 
Trees  and  hedges  break  the  force  of 
the  gales,  and  in  summer  shelter 
from  the  glaring  sun. 

The  architectural  arrangement 
of  the  farmhouse  just  described 
gives  almost  perfect  privacy.  Ex- 
cept visitors  no  one  comes  to  the 
front  door  or  passes  unpleasantly 
close  to  the  windows.  Labourers 
and  others  all  go  to  the  courtyard 
at  the  back.  The  other  plans  upon 
which  farmsteads  are  built  are  far 
from  affording  similar  privacy. 
There  are  some  which,  in  fact,  are 
nothing  but  an  enlarged  and  some- 
what elongated  cottage,  with  the 
dwelling-rooms  at  one  end  and  the 
dairy  and  offices  at  the  other,  and 
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the  bedrooms  over  both.  Every- 
body and  everything  brought  to  or 
taken  from  the  place  has  to  pass 
before  the  dwelling-room  windows 
— a  most  unpleasant  arrangement. 
Another  style  is  square,  with  low 
stone  walls  whitewashed,  and 
thatched  roof  of  immense  height. 
Against  it  is  a  lean-to,  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  of  which  are  hardly  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  So  high- 
pitched  a  roof  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  a  great  amount  of 
woodwork,  and  the  upper  rooms 
have  sloping  ceilings.  They  may 
look  picturesque  from  a  distance, 
but  are  inconvenient  and  uncouth 
within,  and  admirably  calculated 
for  burning.  A  somewhat  superior 
description  is  built  in  the  shape  of 
a  carpenter's  *  square.'  The  dwell- 
ing-rooms form,  as  it  were,  one 
house,  and  the  offices,  dairy,  and 
cheese-loft  are  added  on  at  one  end 
at  right  angles.  The  courtyard  is 
in  the  triangular  space  between. 
For  some  things  this  is  a  convenient 
arrangement;    but  there  still  re- 


mains the  disagreeableness  of  the 
noise,  and,  at  times,  strong  odours 
from  the  courtyard  under  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling-house. 
Nearly  all  farmsteads  have  awk- 
wardly low  ceilings,  which  is  & 
town  would  cause  a  close  atmo- 
sphere, but  are  not  so  injurious  in 
the  open  country  with  doors  con- 
stantly ajar.  In  erecting  a  modern 
house  this  defect  would,  of  course, 
be  avoided.  The  great  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  sometimes  a  deception; 
for  in  pulling  down  old  buildings 
it  is  occasionally  found  that  the 
interior  of  the  wall  is  nothing  bat 
loose  broken  stones  and  bricks 
enclosed  or  rammed  in  between  two 
walls.  The  staircases  are  general!/ 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
old  houses,  being  between  a  wall 
and  a  partition — narrow,  dari; 
steep,  and  awkwardly  placed,  and 
without  windows  or  handrails. 
These  houses  were  obviously  boih 
for  a  people  living  much  out  of 
doors. 
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THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AGAIN. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FBASBRS  MAGAZINE. 


SIR, — In  one  sense  I  feel  flattered 
by  the  notice  which  my  paper 
on    Stockbroking    has    apparently 
elicited.     Not  only  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  read  by  at  least  certain 
members  of  a  class  of  men  not  given 
to  read  much  beyond  the  Share-list 
and   sensational  telegrams  in  the 
newspapers,  bnt  it  has  actually  stirred 
up  a  champion  of  broking  ways,  and 
has  pnt  that  champion  in  a  rage. 
This  last  is  indeed  a  triumph.     In 
discussion  I  always  hold  it  a  prime 
mark    of   success    to    be   able   to 
put  an    adversary    beside    himself 
with  passion.      Not  only  will  he 
then  reveal  himself  according  to  his 
true  nature,  but  in  his  heat  he  will 
usually  betray  on  all  sides  the  weak 
parts  of  his  case  for  your  more  easy 
victory.     Mr.   Branch  has,  in  my 
humble   estimation,   done  both  to 
perfection.     His  rage  possesses  him 
so  that  he  boils  over  continually 
into  all  sorts  of  personalities  and 
spleens  against    the  writer  whom 
he    belabours.     No  sooner  has   he 
fairly  settled  to  any  point  worth 
discussing  than  his  passion  masters 
him.     He   is  up   and    off   with  a 
monotonous  buzz  of  fury.    I  could 
not  wish  a  better  foe.      In  order 
to  find  vent  for  his  ill  humour  over 
the  audacity  of  the  unknown  person 
who  dared  to  attack  the  sacred  haunts 
of  Mammon  and  the  modes  by  which 
modern  stockbrokers  busily  turn  the 
honest  pennies  of  their  neighbours 
into    their     own     pockets,        Mr. 
Branch  supposes  all  sorts  of  things 
about  me,  and  then  knocks  over  the 
fancies  of  his  own  creation  with 
immense    gusto.      I    cannot    con- 
sent, however,  to   be  drawn  into 
recrimination  by  any  such  means 
— it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me. 
I  confess,   too,   being    reasonably 


selfish,  that  on  that  tack  I  should 
only  in  all  probability  court  defeat. 
I  yield  the  palm  at  once.  Only 
on  one  little  matter  would  I  wish 
to  assert  myself.  Mr.  Branch  em- 
phatically  denies  that  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  purlieus  and  habitues  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  correct ;  says 
there  are  no  broken  betting-men 
in  it,  and  comparatively  few  Jews. 
He  knows  better  than  I  do,  of 
course ;  yet  I  have  the  testimony  of 
men  likely  to  know,  whom,  with- 
out offence,  I  should  consider  as 
trustworthy  as  himself,  that  broken 
racing-men  were  on  its  roll.  Whe- 
ther the  smash-up  in  foreign  loan 
swindles  cleared  them  off  or  not  I 
cannot  now  say.  And  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  loaf  round 
the  doors  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  have  bad  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes.  In  this  sense  I  have  stood 
at  its  entrances,  and  I  must  say 
that  a  stranger  crowd  than  is  to  be 
seen  buzzing  about  them  of  an 
afternoon  could  not  be  found 
anywhere.  All  are  not  loafing 
rascals;  the  majority  may  not  be; 
but  here,  as  in  many  other  matters,  it 
is  the  lowest  that  gives  the  standard, 
and  the  lowest  of  those  that  con- 
gregate round  the  pandemonium  in 
Capel  Court  cannot  be  outfaced 
anywhere.  I  wish  Mr.  Branch  all 
joy  of  them,  Jews,  Levantines, 
Greeks,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Yankees, 
and  the  rest,  and  sincerely  trust  that 
they  will  not  too  much  curtail  his 
profits  by  their  eager  gambling. 
Sure  enough,  whatever  they  do, 
there  they  are. 

With  this  by  way  of  preface,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  treat  those 
points  of  Mr.  Branch's  letter  where 
he  sets  himself  to  justify  the  wayB 
of  stockbrokers  to  the  fleecy  lambs 
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of  humanity  outside,  and  I  most 
do  hi"i  the  credit  of  having  the 
skill,  wrath  notwithstanding,  to 
conduct  his  defence  with  vigour  and 
adroitness.  At  the  very  first  on- 
slaught, for  example,  he  deftly  slips 
by  what  is  in  reality  the  backbone 
of  the  argument  in  my  paper.  He 
has  quoted  a  paragraph  from  that 
paper  which  he  is  pleased  to  say, 
though  that  is  not  strictly  true,  con- 
tains the  *  substance  of  the  writer's 
indictment  of  the  Stock  Exchange,' 
and  where  I  expressly  charge  Stock 
Exchange  business  usages  with 
being  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
4  Never  mind  these  usages,'  says 
Mr.  Branch  in  effect,  *  let  us  talk  of 
something  else ' — or  take  the  pas- 
sage in  his  letter  verbatim : 

We  will,  if  you  please,  leave  the  modus 
operandi  alone,  as  being  difficult  of  explana- 
tion to  your  general  readers,  and  impossi- 
ble to  discuss  with  anyone  so  evidently 
ignorant  of  business  as  the  writer  in  Freuer. 
There  is  the  less  need  to  go  into  any  par- 
ticulars of  our  method  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing stocks  and  shares,  because  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  the  writer's  charge  against 
us,  as  I  have  put  it,  is  substantially  true. 
Undoubtedly  our  rules,  regulations,  and 
methods  of  transacting  business,  do  facili- 
tate the  introduction  and  the  sale  of  bad 
securities.  So  far  from  feeling  this  a  re- 
proach against  the  Stock  Exchange  as  an 
institution,  it  seems  to  me  nothing  more 
than  the  proof  that  it  answers  its  purpose. 
The  Stock  Exchange  was  instituted  and  is 
kept  up  for  the  exchange  of  stocks  against 
money.  Swept  of  all  needless  particulars 
it  will  be  found  that  the  principle  of  its  ex- 
istence is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  market.  A.  has  money  and  wants 
stock;  B.  has  stock  and  wants  money. 
The  stockbroker  steps  in,  and,  for  a  con- 
sideration, exchanges  B.'s  stock  for  A.'s 
money.  All  the  parties  to  this  transaction 
have  done  what  they  wished  to  do,  and,  by 
the  machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  have 
•done  it  readily.  A.  has  got  rid  of  his 
money  and  owns  B.'s  stock.  B.  has  got 
rid  of  his  stock  and  possesses  A.'s  money. 
The  broker  has  his  commission.  But  now, 
when  the  purchase,  let  us  suppose,  proves 
to  be  not  so  good  a  one  as  the  buyer  ex- 
pected, he  turns  round  and  asks  the  public 
to  join  him  in  a  chorus  of  indignant  reproach 
against  the  Stock  Exchange,  its  committee, 
rules,  and  members.     And  why?     'Be- 


cause,' he  says,  'you  have  sold  me  a  rotten 
security/ 

Here  there  are  two  exceedingly 
neat  doublings.     First,  Mr.  Branch 
waives,  as  I  said,  all  discussion  of 
the  modus  operandi  on  the  plea  that 
the  ordinary  reader  could  not  un- 
derstand   it.       'That     fool    of  a 
writer  did  not,  neither  would  yon, 
mJ  good  friend,  so  let  as  say  no- 
thing about  it.1      I    admire    that 
doable    very    much,    because    Mr. 
Branch  thus  neatly  slips  past  the 
point  of  my    'indictment.'       If  I 
strove  to  make  anything    plain,  it 
was  this :  that  the  modes  of  doing 
business  pursued  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change tended  to  make  it,  in  the 
words  of  a  highly  reputable  and, 
alas !  old-fashioned  broker,  '  a  gam- 
bling hell  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom.' Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
that.   I  produced  fac-similes  of  bro- 
kers' accounts,  showing  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  is  based  on  the 
practice  of  fortnightly  time  bargains, 
which  are  nearly  always  a  pure  gam- 
ble, and  on  a  diseased  system  of  cre- 
dits attached  thereto,  and  that  these 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  mischief, 
rendering  all  rules  and  all  safeguards 
entirely  nugatory.    Mr.  Branch  did 
well  to  slip  past  that,    for    it  was 
something  he  could  not  get  over. 
Specious    generalities     are      much 
more  easy  to  handle  than  facts  here. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
business,  of  course,  so  there  is  no 
use  discussing  it.     It  is  a  fact  none 
the  less  that  at  present  time-bar- 
gains of  the  sort  I  described  in  my 
paper  are  the  bulk  of  the  business 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and   that 
out  of  them  the  brokers  and  jobbers 
make  the  larger  part  of  their  profits, 
either  in  the  shape  of ( commissions/ 
turns  of  the  market,  or  by  lending 
money  at  usury  to  the  people  who 
are  fools  enough  to  embark  on  such 
gambles.    On  this  system  loans  are 
easily  floated,  dupes  caught,   and 
all  kinds  of  cheating  managed,  and 
through    it  bad    business    is    not 
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merely  easily  done,  as  Mr.  Branch 
Bays  it  should  be,  but  enjoys  the 
pas  of  business  which  may  be  good. 
6  The  modus  operandi  is  difficult  of 
explanation/  says  Mr.  Branch,  (so 
we  won't  answer  that  evidently  ig- 
norant fellow/  yet  he  straightway 
goes  on  to  give  his  own  version  of 
how  the  business  is  done,  and  it  is 
so  exceedingly  simple  that  one  in- 
voluntarily wonders  how  it  should 
be  difficult  of  explanation.     I  read 
it  with  admiration;  it  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  I  ever  saw,  and  gave  me 
quite  a  turn  to  think  that  my  brains 
would  not  hold  so  small  a  matter. 
You,  Sir,  will  find  it  in  the  para- 
graph already  given.  '  A.  has  money, ' 
says  Mr.  Branch,  '  and  wants  stock ; 
B.  has  stock  and  wants  money/  Ac. 
That    is    all.      Oh,  what  an  idiot 
I  must  have  been   not  to   see   it. 
Yet — and  bad  luck  to  them — the 
brokers'  accounts  which  I  published 
traverse  all  this  fine  theory.    I  may 
be  very  ignorant  of  business,  but 
these  accounts,   although  not  the 
record  of  any  transactions  of  mine, 
were  none  the  less  the  fac- similes 
of  accounts  in  universal  use  amongst 
brokers,  and  they  tell  a  very  dif- 
ferent story.     According  to  them 
tbe  theory  of  stockbroking  business 
should  run  something  like  this :  A. 
has  no  money,  but  wants  to  make 
some  out  of  nothing.     B.  tells  A. 
that  this  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  if  he  will  only  take  his  advice, 
and  ( bull '  such  a  stock  or  '  bear ' 
such  another.    A.  can,  in  short,  buy 
or  sell  without  money  at  a  price. 
Ho  does  so.     B.'s  predictions  come 
out  wrong.     A.  is  in  difficulties,  B. 
kindly  lends  him  money  at  as  high 
a  rate  of  interest  as  possible,  and  bids 
him  '  wait  for  the  turn.'     Perhaps 
the  turn  comes  after  A.  has  exhausted 
all  his  resources,  pawned  his  last 
spare  coat,  or  stolen  his  employer's 
means,  and  he   comes   out    of   it 
rained,  the  broker  pocketing  the 
advantage   of    the    transaction,   if 
any.     Or,   A.   is  lucky,    gets    his 
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profit  out  of  some  fellow-fool 
speculating  on  the  other  side  with 
some  money  made  by  labour,  or 
such  part  of  it  as  interest,  commis- 
sions, fees,  '  contangos '  and  '  back- 
wardations/ and  so  forth,  leave 
him.  That  is  an  outline  of  a 
much  more  complicated  piece 
of  business  than  Mr.  Branch 
sketches,  but  it  is  also  much  nearer 
the  truth,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  you  can  vary  the  details  almost 
without  limit.  Get  together  a 
clique  for '  rigging '  the  market,  and 
then  encourage  A.  to  cheat  B.  and  B. 
to  cheat  C,  and  so  down  the  alpha- 
bet, and  you  have  a  most  accurate 
notion  of  events  happening  daily — 
events  to  which  the  Stock  Ex- 
change system  and  its  brokers 
are  humbly  subservient.  But  Mr. 
Branch  gives  us  a  fancy  Arcadian- 
barter  sort  of  picture,  which  does 
not  correspond  to  reality  once  in  a 
hundred  times  now-a-days,  nor  is 
the  course  of  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  based  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree actually  upon  it  How,  if  he 
were  right,  should  such  things  as 
'  fortnightly  account/  differences/ 
1  contangos/  and  all  the  other  ad- 
juncts of  pure  speculation,  be  the 
predominating  features  of  Stock  Ex- 
change business  ?  He  should  have 
given  me  more  light  on  the  mystery. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  at  all, 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Branch,  in  spite  of  his  rage,  must 
be  a  good  sort  of  fellow ;  a  primi- 
tive, old-fashioned  broker,  who 
does  a  quiet  business  amongst 
old  ladies  and  small  investors  that 
always  pay  cash  and  want  stock. 
Happy  man !  As  such  he  deserves 
support ;  and  when  I  happen  to 
have  any  money  to  risk  in  the  toys 
of  his  dear  pandemonium — dear 
from  the  memory  of  better  days — 
I  hope  to  hunt  him  out,  and  get 
him,  for  a  just  consideration,  to 
transfer  some  stock  out  of  some 
A.'s  pocket  to  mine,  and  some 
money  out  of  my  pocket  to  A?s.    I 
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feel  that  I  should  be  safe,  and  un- 
able to  blame  the  'system'  were  I 
to  find  the  stock  only  showy  paper. 
The  simplicity  is  charming,  Sir ;  it 
only  wants  to  be  true. 

Through  the  letter  there  are 
many  fine  phrases  that  excite  my 
envy  and  admiration ;  and  by  way 
of  introducing  another  main  asser- 
tion in  Mr.  Branch's  'defence/  I 
will  quote  one  or  two  : 

To  attack  the  character  of  the  market 
because  it  does  not  retard  the  negotiation 
of  worthless  stocks,  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  attack  the  character  of  a  rail- 
road because  it  carries  the  fugitive  thief 
with  the  same  speed  as  the  anxious  doctor. 
The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  channel,  not  a 
filter.  It  argues  nofault  in  the  construction 
of  an  aqueduct  that  the  water  it  conveys 
is  often  dirty.  The  people  who  made  the 
aqueduct  did  not  supply  the  water,  and 
never  undertook  to  cleanse  it. 

I  wish  I  could  call  up  pictures  in 
that  way  :  if  you  did  not  think  it 
impertinent  in  me,  Sir,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  in  the  words  of 
a  stump  orator,  '  If  you  want  the 
thing  put  plainer  than  that,  do 
it  yourself.'  I  give  up  all  idea  of 
rivalry  in  eloquence  on  the  in- 
stant, but  still  I  would  venture  to 
put  some  questions.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  channel,  and  can 
make  no  objection  if  even  sewage 
is  conveyed  through  it.  Are  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
the  stones  of  the  aqueduct,  I 
wonder,  or  are  they  the  de- 
signers? If  the  one,  then  I  sup- 
pose, though  the  one  side  of  them 
may  be  fouled  by  dirty  water, 
though  they  may  be  parts  of  a  mere 
cloaca  in  fact,  the  sides  that  are  out- 
most can  and  do  shine  like  burnished 
brass.  If  the  other,  did  they  de- 
sign the  channel  for  a  sewer  or 
for  an  aqueduct  ?  Engineers  gene- 
rally know  which  they  are  after. 
I  am  puzzled  by  the  cloud  of  images, 
and  yet  this  is  again  *  all  so 
seeming  simple.'  But  I  find  that 
my  doughty  opponent  tacitly  ad- 
mits that  he  does  not  quite  mean 


what  he  says,  for  he  proceeds  to 
'freely  present'  admissions  to  m? 
along  with  some  fresh  pictures  of 
the  manner  in  which  some  peopie 
treat  thrown  mud  when  it  conies 
their  way.     I  must  quote  these  t*yo. 

I   feel   as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any- 
thing which  has   not    happened     in    my 
experience,    that    the    committee     wiii. 
presumed  to  sit  in  judgment   on   the    in- 
trinsic merits  of  each  new  security  as   r 
appeared,   pronouncing    sentence    on    th? 
prospects  of  a  new  company  or  the  st&hili  ly 
of  a  new  loan,  would  speedily  be  driven  c-jt 
of  office  by  a  series  of  ridiculous  blunicr*, 
or  would  harden  into  an  oligarchy  of  in- 
terested speculators,  powerful  and  corrat  u 
In  either  event  the  freedom  of  the  marker 
would  be  destroyed.     I   am    aware  that 
some  evidence  was  given  before  the  Sel*rt 
Committee  in  a  contrary  sense.    Admis»un< 
were  made,  on  the  part  of  those  who  ou?j» 
to  have  known  better,  of  a  kind  of  collect: ;* 
responsibility  on  the  Stock   Exchangt  u 
protect  the  public  from  bad  investmeeU 
There  are  men  of  that  flabby  order  of  mi-.  J 
that  if  you  will  throw  mud  enough  at  them 
they  will  accept  a  portion  of  it,  not  exaeilr 
to  eat,  but  to  smear  a  neighbour's  coat  wi:a. 
This  curious  compromise  of  Christian  meek- 
ness often  passes  for  judgment  and  modera- 
tion.   I  freely  present  those    admissions, 
however,  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  to 
my  opponent,  knowing  that  those  who  will 
study  the  Report  will  find  my  view  of  ue 
question  amply  supported  by  the  evidesea 
of  other  witnesses  of  wider    experience, 
more  vigorous  capacity,  and  a  moral  consti- 
tution sounder  and  more  robust. 

Conceive  this  sore  battered  scribe 
accepting  a  shower  of  mod  in  order 
to  go  down  Throgmorton  Street, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of,  say, 
rubbing  it  off  against  the  spotless 
coat  of  Mr.  Branch.  That  is 
diverting  enough,  bat  is  neither 
here  nor  there  in  the  argument 
Permit  me,  however,  thankfully  to 
take  Mr.  Branch's  admissions. 
What  are  they  ?  Just  this  ;  that 
evidence  was  laid  before  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  which 
went  distinctly  to  prove  thai 
the  Stock  Exchange  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  reverse  Mr.  Branch's 
image,  a  filter,  not  a  channel.  It 
is  true  he  does  not  grant  that 
this  evidence   was    based  on  fact. 
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bat  he  goes  on  to  make  other  ad- 
missions that  amount — as  I  shall 
show — to  the  same  thing.  On  his 
journey  I  ought  perhaps  to  say, 
he  displays  his  own  righteousness 
against  the  wretched  persons,  law- 
yers, bankers,  and  others,  who  had  to 
do  with  the  unsuccessful  swindles  of 
Honduras,  Paraguay,  and  the  like.  In 
these,  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know, 
his  hands  had  no  part.  I  believe 
him  most  thoroughly ;  and  yet  his 
attitude  towards  these,  only  a  few 
of  the  many  City  swindles  of  recent 
years,  reminds  me  forcibly  of  a 
scene  I  once  witnessed.  Let  me 
tell  you  the  story. 

A  prominent  City  man,  not  a 
dealer  in  the  'A.  has  money  and 
wants  stock '  line,  but  for  all  that  a 
prominent  man,  was  inveighing  bit- 
terly against  the  principals  in  a 
certain  set  of  loan  operations  not 
yet  proved  bad..  These  men  were,  he 
said,  scoundrels,  thieves,  everything 
that  was  vile.  This  righteous  zeal 
struck  some  inquiring  spirit  as 
peculiar,  and  he  imprudently  asked 
the  denouncer  why  he  held  these 
rascals  in  such  special  and  fervid 
disesteem.     *  Why  ? '  said  hef  *  why, 

d n  them,  they  got  all  out  of  me 

they  could,  picked  my  brains  in 
fact,  and,  after  all,  gave  me  but  a 
bare  commission  for  my  work ;  they 
would  not  allow  me  to  stand  in.'  A 
Dissenting  divine  says  somewhere, 
4  Men  are  creatures  of  mixed  mo- 
tives at  the  best,1  and  I  feel  disposed 
partly  to  agree  with  him.  But  the 
admissions !  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
gossiping. 

Mr.  Branch  then  denies  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  any  moral 
power  of  judgment  on  new  ventures 
dealt  in  amongst  its  members,  but 
he  admits  that  the  committee  has  a 
duty  to  perform  in  seeing  that  be- 
fore any  loan  or  stock  is  quoted,  it 
is  something  in  which  the  public 
has  a  real  interest.  Here  are  his 
words:  'The  investigation  which 
the  committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 


change would  undertake,  supposing 
such  a  loan  were  brought  up  for 
settlement  and  quotation,  would  be 
circumscribed  by  these  two  objects : 
first,  to  establish  that  the  public 
had  a  bond  fide  interest  in  the  loan, 
so  as  to  afford  prospect  and  oppor- 
tunity of  fair  dealing ;  and  second, 
to  prove  its  legitimate  birth,  so  to 
speak,  involving  the  exhibition  of 
formal  powers,  authorities  and  con- 
tracts.' Just  so,  and  that  is  all  I 
contend  for.  I  say  that  had  the 
Stock  Exchange  exercised  this,  its 
confessed  and  legitimate  function,  in 
the  case  of  the  loans  which  Mr. 
Branch  delights  to  hold  up  to  ob- 
loquy, they  never  could  have  been 
quoted  on  the  Exchange  List  at  all, 
and  the  public  would  not  have  been 
swindled  to  the  extent  that  Stock 
Exchange  disregard  of  fair  dealing 
and  Stock  Exchange  usages  per- 
mitted. I  instanced  the  scandal- 
ous way  in  which  share  allotment 
lists  are  concocted,  and  maintain 
now  that  a  committee — not  offi- 
ciously vigilant,  but  merely  honest 
in  its  endeavour  to  deal  fairly — 
could  have  discovered  the  sham  cha- 
racter of  such  lists  with  no  difficulty 
at  all.  Outside  the  House,  in  the  City 
itself,  these  lists  were  and  are  no- 
torious. But  on  this,  Mr.  Branch's 
own  limited  field,  the  committee 
cannot  do  honestly.  The  free-and- 
easy  gambling  of  the  members  of 
the  ( House '  in  all  kinds  of  loans 
before  allotment,  which  the  fort- 
nightly account  and  false  credit 
systems  foster,  makes  all  investiga- 
tion a  sham.  The  committee  dare 
not  judge.  Before  anything  can 
be  known,  almost,  of  the  nature  of 
a  loan,  individual  members  of  the 
committee  may  be  up  to  the  eyes  in 
transactions  which  have  no  solid 
foundations,  which  are  pure  gam- 
bling, and  how  are  they  then  to 
decide  honestly  whether  the  public 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  affair 
or  not?  It  is  impossible.  Un- 
questionably   many   and    many    a 
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time  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee has  been  blinded,  and  indi- 
rectly bribed  to  shut  its  eyes  to  plain 
facts  quite  within  its  ken,  through 
these  dealings.  It  allows  loans  to 
get  into  the  market  which  every 
City  person  outside  the  committee 
knows  very  well  to  be  unsubscribed 
for  by  the  public  at  all,  and  in  so 
doing  creates  infinite  mischief.  Put- 
ting all  moral  considerations  aside, 
I  say  let  the  Stock  Exchange  com- 
mittee stick  to  the  line  of  investiga- 
tion and  the  grounds  of  judgment 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Branch,  and  it  will 
purge  its  list  of  half  the  monuments 
of  roguery  that  flaunt  there.  But 
to  do  that  it  must  adopt  his  theory 
of  business,  'A.  has  money,'  Ac. 
The  present  time-bargain,  book- 
making  style,  with  its  inevitable 
weakness  for  shams  yielding  a 
heavy  profit,  cannot  walk  alongside 
of  honesty.  Here  also,  then,  Mr. 
Branch's  admissions  suffice  to 
nullify  his  argument,  or  rather  his 
assertions.  Next  time  he  takes 
up  the  defence  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, he  should,  if  he  will  take  my 
advice,  concede  nothing.  It  is  a  bad 
policy  altogether,  and  stultifies  a 
man. 

Well,  now,  these  are,  when  we 
get  all  the  rough  coating  of  abuse 
stripped  off,  the  main  points  of  Mr. 
Branch's  defence.  He  has  started 
by  denying  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  primarily  speculative,  and  im- 
pugns my  statements  on  that  point 
just  for  the  sake  of  emphasising  his 
after  admission  of  their  truth.  I 
have  given  proof  that  I  am  right 
and  he  wrong,  over  and  over,  hap- 
pily ignorant  of  the  business  though 
I  be.  He  has  denied  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  can  do  anything  but 
provide  a  channel  for  dirty  water  or 
clean,  and  yet  admits  all  I  ask  for 
— that  the  committee  which  practi- 
cally settles  its  character  ought  to 
look  that  the  securities  brought  on 
their  market  are  genuinely  sought 
by  the  public.   He  fires  off  his  guns 


with  a  huge  noise  and  whooping, 
and  terrifies  everybody  till  we  ^ni 
he  had  only  powder  after  all.  That 
being  the  case  I  am  disposed  to  stop 
here.  The  minor  admission*  that 
he  makes  might  be  taken  as  a  set-off 
against  the  minor  accusations  ane 
reckless  charges,  or  placed  further  to 
the  credit  of  the  candour  which  su 
evidently  animates  Mr.  Branch  &L 
through  his  boiling-over  rage.  Bet 
I  will  notice  a  point  or  two  more 
byway  of  not  showing  a  want  of  pro- 
per respect  for  my  adversary,  and  first 
as  to  admissions  into  the  '  House.' 
In  this,  as  I  believe  I  stated, 
there  have  been  reforms  lately ;  bo: 
in  illustration  of  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  rules  which  prevailed  till  tha; 
lately  came  about,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  cases  have  been  known  of 
young  men  getting  into  the  '  House ' 
who  were  possessed  of  no  capital  at 
all.  One  case  in  particular  was  men- 
tioned to  me  some  time  ago,  where 
a  man  got  into  the  '  House*  with- 
out paying  the  fees,  and  wrote  after 
admission  to  the  committee  begging 
for  a  month's  time  to  do  it  in.  The 
story  may  not  be  true  any  more 
than  that  other  which  represents 
an  unsophisticated  country  female, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  yells  and  din  is- 
suing from  the  doors  of  the  '  House ' 
one  summer's  day,  when  specula- 
tion, or  shall  I  say  eager  excite- 
ment, was  high,  rushed  up  to  a  po- 
liceman in  Throgmorton  Street*  ami 
seizing  him  by  the  arm,  cried  out  in 
a  passion,  '  Why  do  you  stand  there 
letting  the  folks  in  that  public-house 
kill  each  other  ?  '  It  is  said  that  the 
amazed  '  Bobby'  failed  for  a  time  to 
realize  what  the  woman  was  driving 
at ;  but  when  he  did,  a  look,  half- 
disgusted,  half-amused,  stole  over 
his  face,  and  he  answered,  '  Pooh ! 
woman  !  it's  only  the  Stock  Ex- 
change !'  The  one  story  may  be  as 
apocryphal  as  the  other,  I  say ;  but 
this  I  will  swear  to,  that  as  the 
horrid  noises  give  abundant  colour  for 
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the  one,  so  the  lax  practices  which  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  till  very  lately 
amply  justified  the  other.  Rules 
are  one  thing,  practice  of  those  rules 
another;  and  the  history  of  those 
who  have  failed  within  the  '  House  ' 
daring  the  last  twelvemonth  or  so 
would,  I  am  told,  curiously  reveal 
what  the  care  exercised  in  admis- 
sions means. 

And  these  failures,  for  another 
thing,  deserve  a  word  to  themselves. 
Mr.  Branch  does  not  say  anything 
about   the  manner    in    which  the 
*  House '  keeps  them  all  secret ;  of 
the  help  which  that  secrecy  is  to  a 
man  who  may  after  expulsion  for 
bankruptcy  go  on  dealing  for  country 
clients  through  another  broker  just 
as  before,  without  their  knowing 
anything  about  it.     This  and  the 
various  other  questions  which  gather 
round  the  subject  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  members  of  the  *  House ' 
to  be  the  executioners  of  each  other, 
as  round  the  broader  one  of  their 
pretentious  claims  to  be  the  sole  pur- 
veyors or  croupiers  of  this  'gam- 
bling hell,'  he  has  not  touched,  and 
neither  shall  I  recur  to  them  fur- 
ther.    But  Mr.  Branch  takes  much 
comfort  from  the  reflection  that,  be 
the  character  of  Stock  Exchange 
business  what  it  may;  let  its  solid  busi- 
ness ramify  into  speculation,  and  its 
speculative  into  gambling,  in  what 
proportions  they  please,  few  Stock 
Exchange  members  fail.     That  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  truly  ;  but  did  Mr. 
Branch,  in  his  haste,  forget  that — 
supposing  it  quite  true — it  could  be 
made  to  tell  two  ways ;  that  from 
my    vulgar,   catch-penny,   popular 
point  of  view  of  the  subject  it  might 
appear  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
way  the  dice  is  loaded  ?    Gambling 
may  predominate,   he    admits,   all 
admit;    but  the  mediums  of   the 
gambling,  the  keepers  of  the  table, 
seldom  lose.     That  is,  I  take  it,  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  that 
was  the  effect  of  what  I  said  in  my 
paper. 


I  am  proud,  in  a  modest  way,  to 
find  that,  after  all,  then,  Mr.  Branch 
and  I  are  here  at  one.  He  may  not 
be  conscious  of  it,  but  we  really  do 
agree.  Shall  we  part  while  in  this 
happy  position  ?  I  think  so.  With 
your  permission,  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  say  further  merely  this. 
That  I  bear  Mr.  Branch  no  malice 
on  account  of  the  vigour  in  his  on- 
slaught. Quite  the  reverse.  He  has 
been  abusive,  no  doubt,  of  a  man 
he  knows  nothing  about ;  but  in  a 
weak  cause  that  is  always  forgive- 
able,  and  I  freely  forgive  him.  Ho, 
too,  proved  himself  amazingly 
adroit,  but  he  has  not  argued  so 
well  as  he  might  have  done,  and  his 
c  defence  '  is  more  vigorous  in  words 
than  in  substance.  Yet  neither  is 
that  his  fault.  Excopt  in  certain 
ways,  stockbroking  does  not 
sharpen  the  intellect  much,  how- 
ever it  may  quicken  the  fancy. 
But  his  judgment  is  decidedly 
affected  by  the  position  of  mind 
which  the  necessity  of  letting  all 
things,  clean  and  unclean,  pass 
unquestioned  engenders. 

Without  prejudice,  but  sadly 
enough,  I  say  finally  that  I  con- 
sider the  present  Stock  Exchange 
system  productive  of  incalculable 
evil,  and  I  hold  that  nothing  has 
been  advanced  in  its  behalf  that 
can  lead  an  unprejudiced  outsider  to 
doubt  that  this  opinion  in  the  main  is 
a  just  one.  It  may  be  an  instrument 
only,  but  it  is  an  instrument  so 
framed  and  adapted  that  whole 
classes  of  society  are  drawn  into 
the  mesheB  of  a  gambling  which  is 
threatening  to  become  a  greater 
curse  to  the  country  than  all  the 
gaming-tables  against  which  our 
police  used  to  make  raids.  I  do 
not  speak  lightly,  but  of  what  I 
have  seen.  I  can  perceive  no 
difference  either  between  the  worst 
features  of  that  gambling  and  this 
for  which  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
its  members  are  the  machines, 
except  that  the   one  is  discredited 
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and  the  other  is  not  so  yet.  No- 
thing, moreover,  in  their  attempts 
to  prevent  that  discredit,  can  well 
add  to  it  more  than  the  way  of  turn- 
ing off  all  complaints  by  saying, 
'  It's  not  us — we  are  innocent.  The 
press,  the  public,  they  alone  are 
sinners.'  The  excuse — if  it  be  an 
excuse — is  as  good  for  the  lowest 
kind  of  'bookmaker'  that  haunts 
Newmarket  as  for  the  sleek  and  com- 
fortable latter-day  saints  and  sinners 
of  the  City.     I  speak  of  a  system, 


however,  and  not  of  any  individual. 
In  this  case  the  men  are,  I  know, 
in  many  instances  better  than  the 
system  ;  and  the  best  of  them — as 
Mr.  Branch  shows  by  his  defence — 
have  been  blinded  by  habit  to  the 
worst  side  of  their  trade. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithf ally, 

The  Writer  op  the  Article 
in  'Frasbr'  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FRASER'S  MAGAZINE. 

E.I.U.S.  Club,  14  St.  James's  Squabb,  London  : 
October  2,  1876. 

Sib,— As  you  have  so  courteously  permitted  me  to  send  you  a  brief  letter  on  Babu 
Chunder  Dutt's  article  on  '  Taxation  in  India/  I  venture  to  submit  a  few  notes  on  points 
affecting  chiefly  the  interests  of  the  poorest  classes  of  natives  of  India,  of  whom,  as  a 
Madras  civilian  of  some  years'  standing,  I  claim  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  even  a 
'  covenanted  imbecile '  cannot  help  attaining  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  spent  up-country 
in  cutcherry  and  camp.  For  the  Hindu  ryots,  especially  the  Telugus  of  Southern 
India,  I  have  a  regard  and  respect  which,  if  not  unqualified,  are  real  and  practical, 
founded  on  personal  acquaintance.  The  representatives  of  the  people  are  not  found  in 
Calcutta,  Madras,  or  London. 

First,  then,  as  to  export  duties— on  rice  particularly.  The  Babu  argues  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  and  the  enhancement  of  such  duties  on  grain,  seeds,  &c.,  and  their 
extension,  so  as  to  increase  the  customs  revenue.  His  arguments  to  prove  that  such 
taxation  is  unobjectionable  are:  (i)'The  country  is  being  drained  of  its  resources ' 
(food  apparently  is  meant),  'solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  speculator.'  He  lays 
special  stress  on  the  increasing  export  of  rice  under  the  small  export  duty  of  fourpence  for 
eighty  pounds  weight.  His  argument  is  throughout  evidently  based  ou  the  assumption 
(an  assumption  so  disastrously  false  in  the  matter  of  the  Bengal  famine)  that  rice  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  poorest  working  classes,  as  bread  to  the  Dorsetshire  hind.  This 
assumption  is  as  natural  to  the  Calcutta  J.P.  (native  or  European)  as  to  the  London 
philanthropist ;  but  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  facts.  In  the  whole  of  the  Deccan 
and  Southern  India,  even  in  the  rich  rice-producing  districts  of  Tanjore  in  the  south  and 
Godavari  in  the  north,  the  labouring  classes  subsist  almost  entirely  on  pulses,  which,  at 
one-fourth  to  half  the  price  of  good  rice,  afford  more,  and  more  suitable  nutriment — more 
muscle,  less  flesh.  These  grains  are  not  exported  thence  to  any  large  extent  Ragf  is  the 
local  name  of  the  principal  food  of  the  whole  of  the  Deccan.  Cholum,  or  maize,  and  also 
millet,  are  excellent  foods,  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  good  rice.  Now  as  to  the  export 
of  rice  or  '  paddy.'  First,  it  benefits  the  ryots,  who  along  the  long  range  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  over  the  wide  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  are  the  backbone  of  the  country — 
the  yedmanry,  holding  their  small  farms  of  one  to  one  hundred  acres,  wherein  they  are 
at  once  proprietors  and  tenant-occupiers,  and  often  also  labourers.  Secondly,  it  benefits 
the  revenue,  more  largely  indirectly  than  directly — vide  the  immense  extent  of  paddy- 
fields  under  the  dams  of  the  mighty  Godavari  and  Kistna  rivers,  whence  the  surplus  is 
nxported  not  only  to  Bengal,  where  fat  lackeys  and  penmen  appreciate  starchy  nutriment, 
but  also  to  the  labourers  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  the  West  Indies,  most  of  whom  are 
temporary  immigrants  born  in  British  India,  and  looking  to  return  home  when  they 
have  laid  by  a  '  nest-egg.'  Thirdly,  therefore  any  great  rise  in  the  export  duty,  so  as  to 
retain  the  surplus  stocks  in  India,  as  the  Babu  suggests,  would  injure  the  natives  of 
India  (either  in  India  or  out  of  it)  in  that  very  way  in  which  the  Babu.  desires  to  benefit 
them.  It  would  also  injure  the  Ceylonese.  The  export  of  rice  in  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan  and  Southern  India  enables  the  ryot  to  lay  by  a  surplus  for  himself  and  family 
which  suffices,  in  such  districts  as  the  deltaic  tracts  of  the  Northern  Ci rears  and  Tanjore 
and  Tinnevelly,  to  provide  him  and  his  family  with  a  reserve  not  only  of  grain,  but 
also  of  jewels  and  coin.  The  coolies  do  not  eat  rice,  but  over  all  India  prefer  various 
pulses  and  Indian  corn,  known  under  various  names,  as  dall,  varagu,  ragi,  and  cholum. 

Similarly  with  wheat,  and  if  wheat  is  selling  in  Northern  India,  as  it  is  now,  at  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  mire  than  a  bushel  and  a  half,  for  the  rupee  (1*.  Sd.)  in  districts  not 
well  situated  for  export,  surely  it  will  be  for  tha  advantage  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
England,  that  in  every  way  the  remittance  of  wheat  instead  of  money  to  England  should 
be  encouraged.     A  fortiori  with  oil  seeds. 

Next  as  to  the  salt  duty.  It  is  only  in  Bengal,  if  there,  that  the  bulk  of  the  salt 
consumed  is  imported.  In  the  Madras  presidency  most  of  it  is  manufactured  under  the 
closest  supervision  of  Government,  who  pay  to  the  manufacturers  the  cost  price  only, 
bat  sell  to  the  wholesale  dealers  at  the  cost  price  plus  the  Government  duty,  which  is 
equivalent  to  at  least  one  halfpenny  per  pound  weight  of  the  rough  dirty  salt,  and  has 
only  not  been  enhanced  because  even  at  its  present  rate  it  is  found  that  its  consumption 
where  most  desirable,  e.g.  for  cattle,  is  very  seriously  checked  by  its  excessive  cost: 
Now,  remember,  the  labourers  are  all  vegetable -ea.ers,  having  large  families  to  support 
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on  a  wage  that  may  be  put  at  about  four-pence  to  sixpence  a  day  at  the  highest  for  the 
family  in  the  prosperous  districts  of  Southern  India.  Suppose  each  family  for  per»«^l 
use  alone  consumes  the  small  allowance  (too  small)  of  two  ounces  of  salt  per  di«a 
i.e.  less  than  half  an  ounce  each,  for  table  and  cooking,  this,  with  a  very  small  margin 
for  waste,  will  be,  say,  fbur  pounds  in  a  month,  on  which,  on  UQpurified  salt  in  the  lumr . 
the  duty  imposed  by  Government  will  be  at  least  twopence,  or  one  half  day's  wag?  of 
that  whole  family.  I  mil,  therefore,  even  after  putting  the  wages  as  high  and  the 
cost  of  salt  as  low  or  lower  than  the  actual  truth,  to  see  who  there  is  no  doubt  the 
tax  on  such  a  necessary  •  affects  the  poorer  classes '  only — '  almost  equally  with  the  rich.' 
No  doubt,  in  Calcutta  the  •  sum  total  of  the  expenses '  of  a  fat  clerk  or  table-waiter 
would  not  be  perceptibly  increased  by  a  slight  enhancement  even  of  the  higher  doty 
there  in  force.  But  with  the  cooly  on  fourpence  a  day,  or  the  five-acre  ryot  with  two  or 
three  diseased  ploughing  bullocks,  I  think  that  any  increase  in  the  rates  to  which  V 
has  grown  accustomed  would  be  4  felt  as  a  grievance ; '  and  I  do  think  that  the  tact  that 
it  is  now  found  that  even  where  the  lower  rates  prevail  salt  is  too  valuable  to  be  givto 
to  worm-eaten  sheep  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  poor  tenants  of  Government,  is  surae 
justification  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  '  old-wife  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  — 
that  is,  of  men  who  have  acted  as  middlemen  or  agents  (stewards)  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  peasant  proprietors  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  On  this 
matter  Lord  Napier,  late  Governor  of  Madras,  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  '  European 
grievance-mongers '  who  alone,  according  to  your  native  contributor,  have  'taken  excep- 
tion to  the  tax '  on  salt,  or  rather  to  the  proposed  levelling-up.  A  graduated  duty,  or 
locally  adjusted  sliding  scale,  has,  I  believe,  already  considerably  lessened  the  difficul- 
ties of  preventing  smuggling  between  Bengal  and  Madras  and  on  other  frontier  lines. 

But,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  exceeding  the  brief  limits  you  are  willing  to  assign,  and  I  will 
therefore  only  remark,  on  the  Babu's  criticisms  on  expenditure,  that  on  the  qaestka 
whether  Bombay  or  Madras  could  as  well  be  administered  by  a  civilian  lienteiux):- 
governor  as  by  a  home-appointed  statesman  backed  by  a  council  of  local  administrators 
it  is  noteworthy,  on  this  question  of  the  price  of  salt,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  very 
strong  opposition  of  Lord  Napier  that  Earl  Mayo  refrained  from  raising  the  Madrak 
duty,  in  a  time  of  financial  panic,  to  the  level  of  Bengal — i.e.more  than  half  as  much  aguin 
as  at  Madras.  Had  it  been  only  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  (then  second  in  Council) 
who  had  expressed  apprehensions  if  the  rate  should  be  raised  to  '  a  maximum,'  sach 
objections  might  have  been  treated  in  Calcutta  by  the  Supreme  Government  as  th* 
1  crotchet '  of  a  civilian  lieutenant-governor. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  But  I  hope  you  will  insert  what  I  have  written,  as  it  is  only  *.y 
free  discussion  that  any  approach  to  truth  and  justice  to  India  can  be  attained  on  such 
subjects  as  taxation  and  expenditure,  even  on  that  highly  technical  question  so  airily 
disposed  of  by  the  J.P. — the  disputed  point  as  to  the  financial  success  of  the  twice- 
blessed  irrigation  works,  which  have  turned  the  swamps  and  arid  plains  of  thousand* 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Godavari  and  Kistna  into  smiling  rice-fields  ad 
crowded  waterways. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  £.  Gibson,  Madras  Civil  Service. 


The  Writer  of  Our  Sea  Birds  in  last  month's  number  put  a  very  natural,  yet  still 
erroneous,  interpretation  on  two  lines  which  he  quoted  thus  from  Locfcsley  Hall : 

•  Tis  the  place,  and  round  the  gables  as  of  old  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying  over  Locksley  HalL' 

As  others  have  made  the  same  mistake,  even  without  the  misleading  comma  after 
4  moorland,'  it  may  be  well  to  settle  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  once  for  all,  since  we 
are  able  to  do  so  authoritatively.  The  line  is  a  sentence  absolute.  *  Dreary  gleam* ' 
are  not  curlews,  but  gleams  of  dreary  light  The  comma  after  *  moorland,'  which  appears 
in  a  recent  edition,  is  merely  a  misprint ;  not  so  bad  a  one,  however,  as  that  which  made 
the  last  line  of  a  famous  sonnet  of  Milton — 

1  Early  May-fly,  the  Babylonian  woe.' — Ed. 
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rpHE   ATELIER  DU  LYS;   or,  an  Art  Student  in  the  Beign 

JL     of  Terror.    Bj  the  Author  of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori* 


'  An  exceedingly  clever  story  from  the  pen 
of  a  rery  accomplished  writer,  told  with  art, 
grace,  and  rigour.'  Thb  Would. 

'If  all,  or  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
novels  that  are  published  each  year,  were  as 
good  as  the  Atelier  du  Lye,  reading  them 
might  become  instructive,  and  reviewing  them 
a  pleasure.'  Athbmjbux. 

*  The  story  is  told  with  admirable  grace,  and 
has  substantial  value  imparted  to  it  by  the 
episode  in  which  the  Reign  of  Terror  is 
graphically  depicted.  Purity  of  style,  healthy 
sentiment,  and  sustained  interest  are  its 
characteristics.'  Edinburgh  Coubaxt. 

'Nothing  ran  be  more  refreshing,  whilst 
wading  through  the  ordinary  commonplace  of 
fiction,  than  to  meet  with  a  fresh,  cleverly 

written  novel  like  the  Atelier  dm  Lye 

Although  the  story  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
specially  attractive  in  artistic  circles,  we  believe 
it  is  calculated  to  become  a  general  favourite.' 
Lkbds  Msbcuby. 

'  To  those  who  have  read  MademoieeUe  Mori 


it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recommend  the  Atelier 
du  Lyet  the  new  novel  by  the  same  pen,  for  its 
skilful,  subtle  portraiture  of  French  life  and 
manners,  or  for  the  delicate  and  quiet  force 
with  which  a  noble  and  graceful  conception  of 

female  character  is  wrought  out If  a 

strong  and  well-constructed  plot,  the  skilful 
manipulation  and  delineation  of  character, 
force  and  grace  of  descriptive  and  narrative 
style  can  make  a  good  novel  readable,  then  the 
Atelier  du  Lye  has  claims  to  wide  popularity.' 

Scotoma*. 

'A  clever  story,  which  deserves  especial 
praise  for  its  avoidance  of  cheap  sensational 
effects,  and  for  the  interesting  picture  it  gives 
of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when,  as 
during  recent  Commune  Reign,  Paris  was  still 
Paris,  and  David's  art-students  wandered 
through  the  streets  in  classic  costumes,  and 
dreamed  perhaps,  like  Gobthb  and  the  young 
Counts  Stolbbbo  in  the  days  of  their  wild 
youth,  of  going  back  to  still  greater  golden- 
age  simplicity The  story  is  one  of  much 

merit,  to  be  read  to  the  end  and  found 
interesting.'  Examutef. 
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xuvii/  uiu  ^iduuo,  pcinttpo,  wuu  quiry   tnan   it  has    received.    My 

do  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  own     object,     however,     when    I 

land   is  apportioned — who    would  originally  thought    of    addressing 

wish    it  was  more  evenly   shared  yon  on  the  landed  gentry,  was  far 

among  the  people.     But  they  wish  less  ambitious.     Three  years  ago, 

it  only  as  they   might  wish   that  when    your    directors  were    kind 

we  had  a  drier  or  a  milder  climate,  enough  to  ask  me  to  come  here, 

There    are    others  who    are  well  the  misdoings  of  a  certain  class  of 

satisfied  with  things  as  they  are ;  landlords  had    been  much   talked 

1  [Only  meagre  reports  of  this  Address  have  hitherto  appeared. — Ed.] 

vol.  xrv. — ho.  lxxxiv.  kbwsebibs.  3  a  2 
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BEFORE  I  proceed  with  the 
address  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  deliver  this  evening,  I 
ought  to  explain  why  I  have  chosen 
a  subject  which  lies  outside  the 
usual  lines.  Tour  institution  is 
philosophical  not  political,  and  these 
lectures  are  properly  confined  to 
subjects  on  which,  if  we  cannot  all 
agree,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  agree 
to  differ. 

I  might  say  that  the  question  of 
the  Uses  to  the  Community  of  a 
Landed  Gentry  is  in  this  country 
purely  a  philosophical  one.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  practical  question. 
It  is  no  question  of  practical 
politics.  No  reasonable  man  that 
I  know  of  seriously  wishes  for  an 
agrarian  law,  or  for  a  forcible 
division  of  landed  property,  or  for 
an  interference  with  the  right  of 
making  settlements,  or  with  our* 
right  to  make  our  own  wills  in 
whatever  way  may  seem  good 
to  us. 

There  are  persons,  perhaps,  who 
do  not  like  the  way  in  which  the 
land  is  apportioned — who  would 
wish  it  was  more  evenly  shared 
among  the  people.  But  they  wish 
it  only  as  they  might  wish  that 
we  had  a  drier  or  a  milder  climate. 
There  are  others  who  are  well 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are ; 


who  have  no  objection  to  the  large 
estates,  who  do  not  quarrel  with 
primogeniture,  who  are  well  satis- 
fied with  entails,  particularly  if 
they  have  the  happiness  of  bene- 
fiting by  them.  But  they  do  not 
like  the  subject  to  be  talked  about, 
and  would  prefer  that  it  should  be 
judiciously  let  alone.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  need  for  reticence. 
In  a  free  country  like  ours  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  depends  on  eco- 
nomic laws  as  absolute  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  So  long  as  the  British 
nation  continues  as  it  is,  the  landed 
gentry  are  as  fixed  a  part  of  it  as 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Individuals  may  fall  from  their 
spheres  and  ruin  themselves  by 
their  own  folly.  The  institution 
itself  is  as  secure  as  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  as  long  as  the  incli- 
nation of  the  pole  remains  unaltered. 
Why  this  should  be  is  an  inte- 
resting problem  of  social  philo- 
sophy well  deserving  more  in- 
quiry than  it  has  received.  My 
own  object,  however,  when  I 
originally  thought  of  addressing 
you  on  the  landed  gentry,  was  far 
less  ambitious.  Three  years  ago, 
when  your  directors  were  kind 
enough  to  ask  me  to  come  here, 
the  misdoings  of  a  certain  class  of 
landlords  had    been  much   talked 
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about  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Land  Act.  An  acquaintance  of 
my  own,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  had  recently  died.  Mr.  Smith 
had  possessed  exceptional  and  un- 
usual powers  in  those  islands,  and 
had  not  abused  them.  I  thought 
that  at  such  a  time  an  account  of 
such  a  man  and  his  doings  might 
not  he  unwelcome  as  an  evidence 
that  a  landlord  was  not  necessarily 
as  pernicious  a  being  as  some 
people  appeared  to  think.  It  used 
to  be  said  before  the  American  war 
that  masters  who  were  kind  to  their 
slaves  were  the  worst  enemies  that 
the  slaves  had.  They  were  made 
the  apology  for  a  detestable  insti- 
tution. I  have  heard  the  same 
objection  made  to  good  husbands 
by  advanced  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  women.  On  similar 
grounds  a  bad  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  now  at 
this  distance  of  time  I  do  not 
mean  to  trouble  you  at  any  length 
about  him.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented my  taking  up  the  subject 
when  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose,  and  the  years 
which  have  since  rolled  by  have 
brought  other  interests  with  them. 
Good  actions  do  to  some  extent 
serve  as  salt  to  keep  a  man's 
memory  fresh,  but  the  world  is  for 
the  living  and  not  for  the  dead.  A 
very  few  words  on  Mr.  Smith  are 
all  to  which  I  shall  ask  you  to 
listen. 

I  will  bespeak  your  good  opinion 
for  him  by  saying  first  that  he  was 
an  advanced  Radical.  He  was  a 
believer  in  Bentham.  '  The  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber' was  the  rule  of  his  life. 
Besides  his  property  in  Scilly  he 
had  an  estate  at  Berkhampstead, 
in  Hertfordshire.  At  Berkhamp- 
stead there  is  an  extensive  com- 
mon, one  of  the  few  great  commons 
remaining  in  Engand,  a  free  ex- 
panse of  grass  and  forest,  much 
valued  by  the  country  side  and  by 
all  the  neighbourhood.     Adjoining 


the  common  stretches  the  property 
of  a  great  nobleman.  And  the  com- 
mon troubled  his  repose  as  Naboth's 
vineyard  troubled  King  Ahab.     As 
belonging  to  the  people,  it  seemed 
to    him  to  belong  to  nobody.     It 
was  the  haunt  of  vagrants.     It  en- 
couraged idleness.  It  gave  poachers 
an    opportunity    of    shooting    his 
pheasants.     On  pure  moral  grounds 
he  thought  it  would    be    to    the 
public  advantage  if   the    occasion 
of  so  much  disorder  was  enclosed 
within  his  own  park  palings.      He 
doubted  the  result  of  an  appeal  to 
law,  but  a  plea  was  found   which 
he  hoped  might  sustain  him  if  he 
was  once  in  possession.     He  fenced 
the   common  in,  and  he   left   the 
people  of  Berkhampstead  to    find 
their  remedy.     The  smaller    land- 
owners, as  he  expected,  did  not  like 
to    quarrel    with     their     powerful 
neighbour.     The    poor,   who    were 
'  the    most    injured,   had    the    least 
means    of   protecting    themselves, 
and  Berkhampstead  Common  would 
have  gone  the  way  of    a  hundred 
others    except  for    Mr.    Augustus 
Smith.     Mr.  Smith  heard  what  had 
been  done.     He  perceived  that  the 
advantage  would  be  with  the  party 
which  was  actmally  in  occupation. 
Instead     of    bringing    an     action 
against  the  noble  lord,  he  brought 
a  hundred  and  fifty  navvies    one 
dark    night    down    from    London. 
When  morning  came   fifteen  hun- 
dred yards  of  iron  railings   were 
lying  flat  upon  the  ground.     They 
were  never  set  up  again,  and  Berk- 
hampstead Common  still  belongs  to 
you  and  to  me,  and  to  anyone  who 
chooses  to  enjoy  himself  there. 

But  now  for  what  Mr.  Smith  did 
in  Scilly.  The  Scilly  Isles  are 
a  prolongation  of  the  granite  back- 
bone of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
and  are,  in  fact,  but  a  cluster  of 
granite  hill  tops  standing  out  of  the 
water.  The  largest  island  is  from 
four  to  six  miles  round.  Three 
others  are  about  half  that  size  ;  the 
rest,    some    hundreds  in    number, 
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are  little  more  than  rocks.  Before 
the  Reformation  Scilly  was  occu- 
pied by  monks,  who  had  a  fancy  for 
such  places.  When  the  monks 
went  it  became  a  pirate's  nest,  and 
then  a  haunt  of  privateers  and 
smugglers.  After  the  great  war  it 
sank  into  the  condition  of  some  of 
your  own  western  islands.  The 
population  was  large,  as  it  always  is 
where  there  is  no  motive  for  pru- 
dence. The  people  were  miserably 
poor ;  they  lived  in  squalid  hovels, 
with  a  half-acre  or  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  they  manured  with 
seaweed.  They  eked  out  their 
livelihood  by  fishing,  piloting,  and 
an  occasional  smuggling  venture. 
They  had  no  schools,  and  they  had 
public-houses ;  and  spirits  were 
cheap  where  customs  duties  were  so 
easily  evaded. 

The  Crown  is  the  owner  of  these 
islands.  Circumstances,  about  forty 
years  ago,  induced  Mr.  Smith  to 
take  a  long  lease  of  them.  As  sole 
lessee  he  became  absolute  master 
there  ;  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  one  man  of  no 
extraordinary  abilities,  but  with  a 
strong  will  and  a  resolute  purpose 
to  do  good,  let  him  employ  his  next 
summer  holiday  in  paying  Scilly  a 
visit. 

Mr.  Smith  at  once  altered  the 
small  tenures  so  as  to  make  im- 
provement possible.  He  broke  up 
the  small  holdings  and  combined 
them  into  farms  on  which  a  family 
could  be  maintained  in  decency. 
He  provided  work  at  competent 
wages  for  those  who  were  deprived 
of  their  potato  patches.  He  drained. 
He  enclosed  the  fields.  He  rebuilt 
the  cottages  in  a  form  fit  for  human 
beings.  He  set  up  boatyards, 
and  organised  the  fishing  business. 
He  stopped  drunkenness  with  a  high 
hand.  Incorrigible  blackguards  he 
shipped  off  to  the  mainland.  He 
built  chapels  and  endowed  them. 
He  built  schools  and  provided 
proper  teachers  for  them.  The 
young  lads  were  trained  generally 


for  the  sea,  and  with  such  effect 
that  when  I  last  enquired  I  was 
told  that  the  Scilly  pilots  had  the 
best  name  of  all  the  pilots  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  Scilly  boy  in  the 
merchant  service,  above  twenty-one, 
who  was  a  sailor  before  the  mast ; 
all  were  masters  or  petty  officers. 

The  soil,  properly  cultivated, 
began  to  produce  unheard-of  crops. 
The  soft,  warm  climate  brings 
vegetation  forward  early,  and  the 
Scilly  gardeners  are  now  making 
their  fortunes  by  supplying  spring 
vegetables  to  the  London  market. 
Throughout  the  compass  of  the 
British  Islands  you  will  not  find  an 
equal  number  of  people  on  an  equal 
area,  on  an  average,  so  well  clothed, 
so  well  fed,  so  well  lodged,  so  well 
educated.  In  the  largest  island 
there  is  but  one  constable,  and  he 
is  the  only  person  there  who  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  whole  place 
wears — or  did  wear  when  I  was 
there — an  air  of  quiet  industry, 
prosperity,  order,  and  discipline. 

These  results  Mr.  Smith  arrived 
at  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his 
power  as  landlord.  He  was  a 
Radical  who  looked  to  ends  rather 
than  means.  He  desired  to  promote 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  people 
dependent  on  him,  and  he  took 
the  readiest  road  to  his  object.  He 
found  Scilly  a  rabbit  warren  of 
paupers.  He  made  it  a  thriving 
community  of  industrious  men  and 
women.  If  boys  and  girls  wanted 
to  marry,  and  could  not  show  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  support 
a  family,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
no  room  for  them ;  they  must  wait 
till  they  had  money  at  the  savings' 
bank,  or  they  must  move  off  to  the 
mainland.  He  was  a  king  on  a 
small  scale.  Within  the  law  his 
authority  was  absolute,  and  he 
used  it  not  for  himself  but 
for  his  subjects.  He  made  no 
money  in  Scilly.  He  told  me  a  few 
ears  before  his  death  that  he  had 
id  out  more  there  than  he  had 
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ever  received.  He  was  a  thrifty 
man  in  his  own  habits,  and  had  few 
luxuries  but  his  garden.  His 
rents  he  spent  upon  the  people,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  the  islands 
trebled  in  mere  money  value. 

*  There  is  prosperity  of  a  kind, 
undoubtedly/  said  a  philosophic 
Radical  to  me,  who  had  been  to 
Scilly  to  study  what  was  going  on ; 
'  but  it  is  paternal  government.  I 
detest  paternal  government.'  Pa- 
ternal government  may  be  detest- 
able where  you  have  the  wrong 
sort  of  father.  Men  like  Mr.  Smith 
are  rare;  but  I  am  none  the  less 
thankful  when  a  rare  chance  gives 
the  right  man  the  right  opportunity. 
If  the  islanders  had  been  as  free 
as  Mr.  Mill  would  have  desired  to 
see  them,  and  if  they  had  been  all 
animated  with  the  most  determined 
spirit  of  self-improvement,  they 
could  not  have  accomplished  in  a 
hundred  years  what  Mr.  Smith  ac- 
complished for  them  in  one  genera- 
tion. He  valued  liberty  as  much  as 
any  man  when  liberty  meant  re- 
sistance to  what  was  wrong.  He 
was  less  patient  of  liberty  to  resist 
what  was  clearly  and  indisputably 
light. 

He  had  his  foibles.  He  was  the 
wicked  man  of  the  islands.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  wicked  man. 
It  is  so  old  that  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  mention  it.  A  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  taken 
a  friend's  duty  in  a  parish  where 
there  was  a  despotic  squire  who  did 
not  allow  the  service  to  be  com- 
menced before  his  arrival.  The 
clergyman,  not  knowing  the  custom, 
began  at  the  proper  hour  with  the 
opening  words  of  the  English 
Liturgy,  'When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away,'  &c.  The  clerk 
started  up  in  his  seat  and  said,  '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  he  is  not 
come  yet.' 

This  was  the  rule  in  Scilly  when 
I  was  there.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
as  Mr.  Smith  was  called,  was  su- 
preme in  Church  as  well  as  State. 
He  is  gone  now.      Another  king 


rules  in  his  stead.  I  trust  lie  may 
prove  a  wicked  man  too,  like  his 
uncle. 

This  may  be  all  very  well,  says 
my  Radical  friend,  but  we  cannot 
keep  up  a  system  which  gives  one 
man  a  power  over  the  fortunes  of 
thousands  because  one  in  a  hun- 
dred may  now  and  then  make  a 
wholesome  use  of  it.  It  might 
answer  when  the  nation  was  half- 
grown.  We  are  of  age  now,  and 
have  done  with  leading-strings. 
The  land  belongs  to  the  people.  ISo 
limited  number  of  persons  have  a 
right  to  raise  fences  round  their 
thousands  or  ten  thousands  of 
acres,  and  say,  '  This  land  is  mine. 
None  but  I  shall  enter  upon  it.' 
The  soil  is  the  common  inheritance 
of  all  sons  of  Adam  who  are  bom 
into  the  world.  The  way  to  im- 
prove landlords  is  to  improve  them 
out  of  existence. 

The  same  idea  was  once  expressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge. 
'  Property ! '  he  said,  *  I  hate  the 
word ;  because  I  have  not  got  any 
of  my  own.' 

Of  course  everyone  born  into 
this  world  must  live  on  the  land, 
and  be  fed  on  what  the  land  pro- 
duces ;  at  least  outside  China, 
where  a  few  millions,  I  believe, 
live  in  barges  and  are  fed  on  fish. 
But  we  don't  want  a  general 
scramble.  There  must  be  some 
arrangement.  The  Socialist  says 
the  land  should  be  held  by  the 
State,  and  be  portioned  out  to  those 
who  will  cultivate  it.  Is  the  State 
to  resume  these  portions  at  its 
pleasure  ?  If  yes,  what  becomes 
of  personal  liberty?  If  no,  you 
have  a  multitude  of  small  pro- 
prietors instead  of  a  few  large  ones. 
And  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  their  interest,  and  the.  large 
estates  from  growing  again?  In 
Great  Britain  and  among  the 
British  people  such  as  we  know 
them,  you  may  divide  the  laud  as 
you  please;  but  if  you  leave  per- 
sonal liberty  the  phenomena  which 
you  deprecate  are  certain  to  recur. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  loud 
outcry  at  what  was  called  the  mo- 
nopoly of  land.     Twelve  noblemen 
-were  said  to  own  half  Scotland,  a 
few  hundreds  to  own  half  England. 
The  quarter  of  a  million  freeholders 
•who  existed  in  Queen  Anne's  time 
"were  supposed  to  have  dwindled  to 
thirty  thousand,  and  their  numbers 
to  be  yearly  diminishing.     An  en- 
quiry was  made.     We  have  a  new 
Domesday  Book,    and    it  appears 
that  instead  of  no  more  than  thirty 
thousand  freeholders  in  this  country, 
we  have  nearly  a  million.     Yet  the 
details,  when  looked  into,  do  in  part 
bear  out  what  the  agitators  com- 
plained of.     The  House  of  Lords 
does  own  more  than  a  third  of  the 
"whole  area  of  Great  Britain.    Two- 
thirds  of  it  really  belongs  to  great 
peers  and   commoners,   whose  es- 
tates are  continually  devouring  the 
small  estates  adjoining  them.     The 
remaining  third,  in  and  about  the 
great  towns,  is  subdivided,  and  the 
subdivision  is  continually  increasing, 
but  the  land  there  also  is  still  falling 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

Near  the  cities  spade  cultivation 
answers  from  the  ready  market  for 
garden  produce ;  and  small  freeholds, 
purely  agricultural,  are  held  in  this 
way.  But  in  general  rich  speculators 
buy  land  about  the  cities  for  build- 
ing, and  bid  high  for  it.  Success- 
ful tradesmen,  merchants,  or  manu- 
facturers want  houses  of  their  own 
in  the  neighbourhood,  outside  the 
smoke,  with  gardens  and  a  small 
dairy-farm  as  a  luxury.  Under 
these  conditions  the  small  holdings 
multiply. 

At  a  distance  from  the  cities  we 
have  exactly  the  opposite.  Agri- 
cultural land,  on  an  average,  pays 
but  two  per  cent,  interest  on  its 
selling  value.  A  yeoman  cultivating 
his  own  land  finds  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  sell  it,  rent  it  from  some- 
one else,  and  employ  his  purchase 
money  in  his  business.  A  young 
•Scotch  or  Englishman,  coming  into 
possession  of  an  estate  worth  a  few 


hundreds  a  year,  if  he  has  any 
spirit  in  him,  does  not  settle  down 
upon  it  in  obscurity.  He  sells  his 
scanty  acres,  takes  his  capital  with 
him,  and  invests  it  where  he  can 
get  some  better  return,  or  he  goes 
into  trade  or  emigrates.  There  are 
these  two  tendencies  in  operation 
which  you  cannot  interfere  with 
while  you  leave  us  our  liberty,  and 
both  of  them  give  the  land  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it  as  a 
luxury. 

Will  you  tell  the  embarrassed 
owner  of  a  small  property  that  he  is 
not  to  sell  it  ?  The  law  of  entail 
does  say  this  in  some  instances,  and 
so  tends  to  preserve  the  small  pro- 
perties. People  complain  of  the 
law  of  entail  as  if  it  interfered  with 
the  subdivision  of  landed  property. 
It  rather  sustains  such  small  estates 
as  remain.  Abolish  entail  if  you 
please,  but  accumulation  will  only 
proceed  the  more  rapidly. 

Will  you  tell  a  large  landowner 
that  he  is  not  to  buy  a  property  ad- 
joining his  own,  when  he  will  give 
a  higher  price  for  it  than  anyone 
else  r  You  cannot  do  this  without 
robbing  the  person  who  wishes  to 

Will  you  have  the  CodeNapol6on  ? 
Will  you  insist  that  when  a  land- 
owner dies  his  estate  shall  be 
divided  among  hi3  children?  If 
you  were  to  pass  such  a  law  you 
would  fail  still  to  produce  the  effect 
which  is  produced  in  France,  be- 
cause the  British  and  French  people 
are  essentially  different.  The  home 
of  the  French  peasant  is  France, 
and  he  will  thrive  nowhere  else. 
The  home  of  the  Scot  or  the 
Englishman  is  the  whole  globe. 
Three  centuries  ago  we  were  confined 
within  our  own  four  seas.  Where 
are  we  now  ?  We  have  spread  over 
North  America.  We  are  filling 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa.  There  is  scarcely  a  sea- 
port in  either  hemisphere  where  you 
will  not  find  an  English-speaking 
community.     I  once  heard  a  dis- 
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cussion  at  a  table  d'hote  at  Madrid, 
between  twenty  or  thirty  commercial 
travellers,  as  to  which  language 
was  of  most  use  to  them.  There 
was  not  an  Englishman  in  the  party, 
but  they  all  agreed  that  the  English 
language  would  carry  them  farthest. 
Create  your  small  landed  proprietors 
by  law,  and  the  energetic  among 
them  will  still  sell,  and  carry  their 
capital  to  a  better  market. 

Primogeniture!  you  will  say.  At 
least  there  ought  to  be  no  primo- 
geniture. Why  make  a  distinction 
between  personal  property  and  real 
property  ?  Why  should  an  eldest 
son  be  preferred  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  his  own  injury  and 
theirs  ?  Abolish  primogeniture  by 
all  means  if  you  can.  I  need  not 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  it,  but  un- 
derstand what  it  is  that  you  would 
change.  It  is  not  a  law.  It  is  a 
custom.  The  law  gives  the  land  to 
the  eldest  son  if  the  father  dies 
without  a  will.  But  he  need  not 
die  without  a  will.  He  can  divide 
his  land  among  his  children  if  he 
pleases.  The  fact  is  that  he  does 
not  please.  Primogeniture  is  the 
custom  which  he  follows  and  assists 
to  make.  The  law  does  not  take 
effect  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand. 
Even  the  law  is  not  universally  the 
same.  The  Saxon  gavelkind  re- 
mains in  Kent.  But  the  practice 
in  Kent  is  the  same  as  the  practice 
elsewhere.  Men  leave  their  lands 
to  their  eldest  sons  because  they  wish 
to  preserve  their  families.  If  you 
want  a  change  you  must  alter  their 
nature,  or  else  you  must  take  away 
their  liberty. 

Again,  it  is  said  the  conveyance 
of  land  ought  to  be  easier  than  it  is. 
In  other  countries  you  can  buy  a 
piece  of  land  as  easily  as  a  yard  of 
calico.  In  England  the  process  is 
so  expensive  as  to  put  a  few  acres 
beyond  a  poor  man's .  reach.  You 
may  cheapen  conveyancing,  yet  the 
poor  man  will  still  not  get  his  acres. 
The  more  easy  the  transfer,  the 
faster  the  land  will  flow  in  the 


channels  which  it  tends  of  itself  to 
follow. 

But    the    less    obstruction     the 
better.     Let  us  have  free  trade  in 
land  by  all  means,  as  in  everything 
else.     There  is  but  one  serious  ob- 
jection that  I  know  of.     I  cannot 
tell  how  it  may  suit  the  lawyers. 
When  the  Reformation  began    in 
England,  the  House  of   Commons 
complained  to  the   Crown    of   the 
enormous  expenses   of  the    Eccle- 
siastical  Courts.     The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  said  in  reply,  that 
no  doubt  the  proceedings    in    the 
courts  were  costly,   but   the  costs 
went  to  maintain  a  very  excellent 
class  of  persons,  without  whom  the 
country  •  would  be  exceedingly   ill 
off,  the  learned  gentlemen   of  the 
long  robe.     There  is  force   in  this 
answer.     I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  against  it.      One  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons  which  I  have 
learnt  in  life  is  the  prudence  of 
keeping  on  good  terms   with  the 
lawyers. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  unless  the  area  of 
Great  Britain  could  be  made  larger 
than  it  is,  or  until  the  British  peo- 
ple change  their  nature,  a  peasant 
proprietary  is  a  dream.  So  long 
as  a  free  energetic  race  of  men  are 
crowded  together  in  a  small  space 
with  every  variety  of  employment 
open  to  them  at  home,  with  wide 
avenues  to  distinction  offering  them- 
selves abroad,  and  with  every  in- 
dividual striving  to  push  his  way 
to  a  higher  station  than  that  in 
which  he  was  born,  so  long*  the 
ownership  of  land  will  be  the 
luxury  of  the  comparatively  few. 
A  time  I  suppose  will  arrive  when 
the  giddy  whirl  of  industry  and 
progress  will  cease  among  us,  when 
we  shall  no  longer  struggle  for  a 
first  place  among  the  nations.  Then 
the  tide  will  ebb;  then  the  great 
estates  will  dissolve,  and  the  soil 
will  again  be  divided  among  un- 
ambitious agricultural  freeholders. 
The  land  then  will  suffice  for  the 
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support  of  all  who  live  upon  it. 
The  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets 
of  Manchester.  The  Clyde  will 
eddy  round  the  rotting  wrecks  of 
the  Glasgow  merchant-ships,  and 
the  plough  will  pass  over  the 
gardens  of  its  merchant  princes. 
The  reign  of  Saturn  will  come  back, 
and  the  golden  age  of  pastoral 
simplicity.  Till  that  time  comes 
you  must  lay  your  account  for  a 
landed  gentry  of  some  kind,  and 
accepting  the  inevitable  fact,  you 
must  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  prospect 
need  much  disturb  us.  Our  landed 
system  is  like  our  political  system  : 
it  consists  of  a  number  of  petty 
monarchies,  which  are  gradually 
becoming  restricted  by  custom,  till 
the  monarch  shall  remain  powerful 
for  good  and  comparatively  power- 
less to  hurt.  Let  us  put  the  worst 
side  of  it  first.  The  restraints  upon 
a  landlord's  power  which  are  not 
self-imposed  by  the  grant  of  leases, 
are  still  mainly  restraints  of  usage 
and  public  opinion,  and  men  are 
unequally  amenable  to  these  in- 
fluences. 

The  possession  of  a  large  estate 
carries  with  it  authority  which  can 
still  be  abused,  and  this  authority 
may  fall  by  the  accident  of  birth  to 
a  person  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  it. 
The  young  heir  is  a  fool  or  a  spend- 
thrift, and  tenants,  labourers,  every- 
one dependent  upon  him,  suffers  in 
consequence. 

Nature  provides  a  remedy  of  a 
kind.  Folly  brings  difficulties,  and 
difficulties  bankruptcy.  The  in- 
competent owner  is  sold  up.  Nature 
shakes  him  off,  and  puts  a  better  in 
his  place.  Society,  like  each  of 
ourselves,  is  perpetually  renovating 
itself.  The  used-up  tissue  of  our 
bodies  passes  away  at  every  moment 
— young  and  healthy  tissue  is  grow- 
ing instead  of  it.  Watch  the  land 
tenure  in  any  busy  county  in  Eng- 
land, and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  rapidly  a  similar  process  is 
going  on.     I  was  standing  a  -few 


years  ago  on  a  hill  about  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  looking  round 
over  the  richly  cultivated  country 
— dark  woods  marking  here  and 
there  the  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  I 
asked  my  companion,  who  himself 
was  one  of  them,  how  long  on  an 
average  an  estate  remained  about 
there  in  the  same  family.  He  an- 
swered, perhaps  twenty  years. 

Again,  there  is  the  wilder  remedy 
which  we  used  to  hear  of  in  the 
sister  island.  The  landlord  may 
become  a  direct  oppressor.  He  may 
care  nothing  for  the  people,  and 
have  no  object  but  to  squeeze  the 
most  that  he  can  out  of  them,  fairly 
or  unfairly.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  been  called  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination.  In  Ire- 
land for  many  years  landlordism 
was  tempered  by  assassination. 

Unfortunately  the  wrong  man 
was  generally  assassinated.  The  true 
criminal  was  an  absentee,  and  his 
agent  was  shot  instead  of  him.  A 
noble  lord  living  in  England,  two  of 
whose  agents  had  lost  their  lives 
already  in  his  service,  ordered  the 
next  to  post  a  notice  in  his  Barony 
that  he  intended  to  persevere  in 
what  he  was  doing,  and  if  the 
tenants  thought  they  would  in- 
timidate him  by  shooting  his  agents 
they  would  find  themselves  mis- 
taken. 

Thus  the  desired  result  was  not 
effected,  and  Ireland  could  not  be 
left  to  natural  remedies ;  every  cir- 
cumstance combined  in  that  country 
to  exasperate  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  landlords 
were,  for  the  most  part,  aliens  in 
blood  and  aliens  in  religion.  They 
represented  conquest  and  confisca- 
tion, and  they  nad  gone  on  from 
generation  to  generation  with  an 
indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  England  or  Scotland. 
The  law  had  to  interfere  at  last  to 
protect  the  peasantry  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act;  the 
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best  measure,  perhaps  the  only 
good  measure  which  has  been 
passed  for  Ireland,  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years. 

In  Ireland  there  are  good  land- 
lords, more  than  are  ever  heard  of. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  was  simply  to 
form  a  law  out  of  the  good  land- 
lords' practice  and  make  the  bad 
conform  to  it.  It  was  called  con- 
fiscation ;  I  know  not  what  was 
confiscated.  Nothing  certainly  to 
which  the  landlord  had  any  equi- 
table right.  The  selling  value  of 
land  has  not  diminished  in  Ireland 
since  that  Act  was  passed.  It  has 
rather  risen  from  the  increase  of 
security. 

It  is  possible  that  a  similar  law 
may  become  necessary  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  is  possible,  if  in- 
finitely improbable.  Responsibility 
is  the  shadow  of  a  great  position. 
If  a  time  should  ever  come  when 
the  heirs  of  great  estates  forget  that 
they  have  any  responsibility,  if  they 
come  to  suppose  that  the  world  was 
made  for  them,  not  they  for  the 
world,  that  the  sole  duty  laid  on 
them  is  the  duty  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, that  they  are  permitted  to 
idle  away  a  life  made  weary  to  them 
by  its  inanity  between  the  London 
season,  the  foreign  watering-place, 
the  deer  forest,  the  battue,  or  the 
salmon  river;  then  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  an  end  will  come  to  all 
that. 

I  was  staying  the  year  before  the 
Irish  famine  at  a  large  house  in 
Connaught.  We  had  a  great  ga- 
thering there  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county ;  more  than  a  hundred 
of  us  sat  down  to  a  luncheon  on 
the  lawn.  My  neighbour  at  the 
table  was  a  Scotchman,  who  was 
over  there  examining  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  soil.  '  There,'  he  said 
to  me,  '  you  see  the  landed  gentry 
of  this  county.  In  all  the  number 
there  may  be  one,  at  the  most  two, 
who  believe  that  the  Almighty  put 
them  into  this  world  for  any  purpose 
but  to  shoot  grouse,  race,  gamble, 


drink,  or  break  their  necks  in  the 
hunting-field.  They  are  not  here 
at  all  for  such  purposes,  and  one 
day  they  will  find  it  so.' 

The  day  of  reckoning  was  nearer 
than  he  thought.  Next  year  came 
the  potato  disease.  The  estates  of 
most  of  them  were  mortgaged,  and  at 
best  they  had  only  a  margin  to  live 
upon.  Bents  could  not  be  paid. 
The  poor  people  were  dying  at" 
hunger,  and  a  poor  rate  had  to  be 
laid  on  amounting,  in  places,  to  con- 
fiscation. The  Encumbered  Es- 
tates Act  followed,  and  the  whole 
set  of  them  were  swept  clean  away. 

We  are  not  come  to  that  pass 
here,  nor  do  I  believe  we  are  likely 
to  come.  Even  here  we  have  heard 
occasionally  of  strange  things  being 
done;  uncalled-for  evictions  of  te- 
nantry, with  mountain  and  glen 
closed  against  the  tourist  and  the 
artist,  that  a  noble  lord  and  his 
friends  may  shoot  a  few  miserable 
deer.  But  the  tendency  of  things 
is  not  to  an  increase  of  all  that,  very 
far  otherwise. 

Another  noble  lord  that  I  know 
of  has  a  mountain  property  in  Kerrj 
which  would  make  the  finest  deer- 
forest  in  these  islands.  He  has  the 
same  temptation  to  make  a  deer  forest 
as  those  others  have.  As  a  forest 
it  would  bring  him  five  times  the 
present  rent.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
families  only  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  farms,  and  thej 
could  be  bought  out  under  the 
Land  Act  with  enormous  profit  to 
the  landlord.  But  the  deer  are  not 
on  the  mountains  and  those  families 
remain  on  their  farms.  The  same 
noble  lord  spends  four-fifths  of  the 
income  which  he  draws'  from,  that 
property  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people.  No  one  speaks  of 
this ;  no  one  ever  talks  of  what  is 
done  wisely  and  well.  Health  is  never 
conscious  of  itself!  We  are  only 
conscious  of  our  own  bodies  when 
something  is  amiss  with  us.  Of- 
fences only  attract  notice.  Judge 
of  British  society  from  the  police 
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reports,  and  we  are  a  nation  of 
savages.  Yet  we  are  always  for- 
getting this.  We  hear  of  the  bad 
exceptions.  We  hear  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  exceptions,  and  we 
argue  as  if  they  were  the  role. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  let  ns  turn 
from  the  mischief  which  may  come 
of  a  landed  gentry,  and  let  ns  see 
-what  good  comes  of  them. 

Since  land  does  not  pay  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  why  do 
rich  men  give  such  large  prices  for 
it  ?  Land  is  sought  after  for  the 
social  consequence  and  for  the  po- 
litical influence  which  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  estate  in  such  a 
country  as  ours  confers.  It  is 
sought  after  from  an  ambition  to 
leave  our  names  behind  us,  rooted 
into  the  soil  to  which  the  national 
life  is  attached.  To  obtain  or  keep 
such  a  position,  money  must  be 
sacrificed  to  other  considerations; 
and  the  sacrifice  must  be  maintained 
and  continued  if  the  landowner  is  to 
preserve  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
made.  The  same  force  in  nature 
appears  now  as  heat,  now  as  motion ; 
one  can  be  converted  into  the  other. 
Wealth  in  the  same  way  may  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  luxury,  or  it 
may  appear  in  the  form  of  power. 
The  landowner  who  desires  honour 
and  influence  spends  the  rents 
which  fall  to  him  rather  as  a  re- 
venae  than  as  a  private  income. 
The  manager  of  the  estates  of  a 
noble  duke  who  is  nominally  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Great  Britain 
said  to  me,  that  in  his  experience 
dukes  never  had  any  money. 

On  those  estates  more  than  a 
million  had  been  laid  out  in  a  few 
years  in  rebuilding  the  cottages. 

And  the  farther  what  is  called 
the  land  monopoly  is  carried,  the 
more,  that  is,  the  small  estates  are 
absorbed  in  the  large,  the  better 
these  duties  will  be  performed.  I 
don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  Scot* 
land,  but  I  know  that  in  Englandyou 
can  tell  by  the  look  of  the  country 
'which    you    are   passing  through 


whether  it  belongs  to  a  large  land- 
owner or  a  small  one. 

Compare  an  estate  owned  by  one 
man  with  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year,  and  a  similar  estate  divided 
among  a  hundred  owners  'with  a 
thousand  a  year  each.  On  which  of 
these  will  the  working  tenants 
find  themselves  best  off?  The  one 
great  man's  establishment  may  be 
expensive,  but  after  all  it  is  but 
one.  The  expenses  of  the  most 
splendid  household  will  not  reach  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  or  half 
that  sum,  or  a  quarter  of  it.  The 
great  man  is  on  a  pedestal.  If  he  is 
evil  spoken  of  his  pedestal  becomes 
a  pillory.  Therefore  he  does  not 
press  his  rights  when  he  might 
press  them.  The  customs  of  the 
manor  are  generally  observed.  Farm 
buildings  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, fences  are  in  good  repair, 
cottages  have  roofs  which  will  keep 
the  rain  out.  You  find  churches, 
you  find  schools,  you  find  every- 
thing which  public  opinion  demands 
or  approves. 

Turn  to  the  estate  which  is  di- 
vided between  the  hundred  less 
conspicuous  proprietors.  Will  an 
equal  margin  of  income  be  forth- 
coming for  improvements?  Will 
there  be  the  same  consideration  for 
tenants  and  labourers  ?  There  can- 
not be,  because  a  hundred  private 
establishments  have  to  be  supported 
instead  of  one,  and  a  hundred  fami- 
lies struggling  to  maintain  the  po- 
sition of  gentry  with  inadequate 
means.  By  them  every  farthing 
which  their  estate  will  yield  is  re- 
quired for  their  ordinary  expendi- 
ture. They  are  embarrassed.  They 
must  borrow.  Their  obvious  duties 
are  left  undone.  You  read  the  story 
in  unmended  fences,  in  broken 
gates,  in  decaying  farmhouses.  At 
length 'a  crisis  comes,  and  unless 
entail  interferes  the  land  is  sold  to 
some  one  who  can  better  afford  to 
keep  it. 

'  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam  '— 
The  great  estates  ruined  Italy.  The 
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yeomen  who  had  formed  the  Roman 
armies  had  disappeared.  The  land 
had  become  the  monopoly  of  the 
rich.  What  ruined  Italy  we  are 
told  will  ruin  Great  Britain. 

It  is  to  mistake  the  character  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  great  estates 
in  Italy  under  the  empire  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves.  The  free  men 
had  been  destroyed.  Are  the  estates 
in  Great  Britain  cultivated  by 
slaves  ?  Is  the  Scotch  tenant  who  is 
farming  another  man's  land  a  slave  ? 
Is  he  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
slave  ?  He  would  be  much  amused 
if  he  was  told  so.  At  the  bottom 
of  his  mind  he  knows  that  he  is 
moving  in  an  entirely  opposite  di- 
rection. We  are  but  treading  over 
again  the  same  road  which  our  an- 
cestors travelled  four  or  five  centu- 
ries ago.  The  villein,  or  cultivator, 
under  the  feudal  system,  had  ori- 
ginally no  rights  but  what  his  lord 
allowed  him.  The  lower  kind  of 
villein  or  serf  was  his  lord's  pro- 
perty as  much  as  his  horse  or  his  dog. 
But  custom  gave  the  villein,  by  de- 
grees, the  rights  of  a  free  man.  He 
was  allowed  to  plead  against  his 
lord  the  usage  of  the  manor.  Usage 
passed  into  law,  and  villein  tenure 
became  copyhold  tenure.  The  Eng- 
lish farmer  became  independent  in 
all  but  the  name,  and  hence  grew 
the  yeomen  freeholders  whose  loss 
we  are  now  deploring.  They  are 
gone  most  of  them ;  gone  because 
they  chose  to  go.  Look  for  the 
British  copyholders  now ;  you  find 
them  founding  empires  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  another 
race  of  them  is  springing  from  the 
Bame  stem.  The  absolute  rights  of 
the  modern  landowner  are  slipping 
from  his  hands,  with  his  own  con- 
sent, by  precisely  the  same  process. 
The  subtle  meshes  of  opinion  are 
spread  over  him,  and  landlord  right 
submits  to  be  restrained  by  reason- 
able tenant  right. 

But  what  the  landlord  loses  in 
direct  authority  he  regains,  if  he  is 
wise,  in  influence,  and  this  leads  me 


to  say  a  few  words  about  country 
in  which  a  landed  gentry  no  longer 
exists. 

France  shook  off  her  landed  pro- 
prietors at  the  Revolution.  Maay 
lost  their  heads,  many  more  wert 
exiled.  The  French  landed  aristo- 
cracy had  become  intolerable.  Tber 
began  to  disappear  of  themselves 
The  Revolution  completed  wh*: 
nature  had  commenced.  France  k 
now  divided  into  between  five  as*! 
six  million  freeholds.  At  the  dead 
of  a  proprietor  his  land  is  shared 
among  his  children,  and  the  por- 
tion is  only  arrested  at  the  point  a*. 
which  the  family  of  the  cultivate 
can  be  fed.  A  friend  of  mine  un- 
wanted two  or  three  acres  for  i 
garden  had  to  purchase  from  sere- 
teen  different  owners.  A  tenai: 
former  (for  there  are  tenant  farmer 
even  in  France)  rents  often  from  a? 
many  landlords  as  a  landlord  u 
England  has  tenants. 

The  result,  undoubtedly,  is  thrift 
industry,  good  spade  cultivation,!^ 
great  material  prosperity.  Themagic 
of  property,  as  Mr.  Mill  long  sua* 
pointed  out,  will  turn  an  arid  w»ti 
into  a  garden.  The  peasant  works 
and  saves  because  he  knows  that 
he  works  for  himself  and  his  family* 
He  is  conservative,  for  he  has  some 
thing  of  his  own  to  lose.  Were  the 
British  nation  like  the  French,  had 
we  no  colonies,  and  no  outlet  for 
industry  at  home,  then  a  peasant 
proprietary  might  grow  also  ia 
Kent  and  Hampshire.    But  what  * 

?rice  has  France  to  pay  for  it. 
"here  is  no  emigration;  yet  the 
population  diminishes.  The  law  01 
subdivision  forbids  the  peasant  the 
luxury  of  many  children.  How  the 
numbers  are  kept  down  it  ifl  need- 
less  to  speculate. 

While,  again,  a  nation  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  discon- 
nected units  is  to  an  organised 
society  what  a  heap  of  sand  i> 
to  a  block  of  granite,  incapable 
of  cohering  for  sustained  political 
action.      We  shall   see  what  w 
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Republic  can  do — we  are  bound 
to  wish  it  well — but  for  nearly  a 
century  France  has  alternated  be- 
tween anarchy  and  despotism.  She 
tears  her  bonds  in  pieces.  She 
allows  them  to  be  refastened  when 
she  aspires  to  be  politically  strong, 
and  then  she  snaps  them  again 
when  the  strain  becomes  too  violent 
to  be  borne.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  any  great  nation 
been  so  rapidly  and  completely 
overwhelmed  as  France  was  in 
X870.  When  her  armies  were  de- 
feated she  had  no  organisation  left. 

The  French  are  as  public-spirited 
as  other  people,  but,  except  under 
the  influence  of  political  or  religious 
passion  of  a  definite  kind,  public 
spirit  cannot  combine  masses  of 
men  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. They  have  not  knowledge 
enough,  they  have  hot  confidence 
enough  for  spontaneous  action. 
They  require  leaders  whom  they 
can  trust,  and  leaders  cannot  bo 
extemporised  in  an  emergency.  The 
natural  leaders  in  a  healthy  country 
are  theg  entry ;  public-spirited  and 
patriotic  because  their  own  fortunes 
are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
their  country ;  personal  centres  of 
organisation  because  their  neigh- 
bours know  them,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  them.  France  is 
better  without  the  aristocracy  which 
tthe  destroyed,  because  they  were 
-worthless.  She  has  yet  to  show 
that  she  can  thrive  as  a  nation 
without  any  gentry  at  all. 

Look  again  at  Spain.  In  Spain 
there  has  been  no  such  convulsion 
as  the  French  Revolution;  but  in 
Spain,  too,  there  is  no  longer  any 
order  of  hereditary  gentlemen.  The 
people  have  not  degenerated.  The 
peasantry  of  Castile  are  as  strong, 
as  brave,  as  loyal  as  the  men  who 
followed  Cortez  to  Mexico.  Their 
liumour  is  fresh  as  ever.  Sancho 
Panza  and  his  ass  you  may  meet 
any  day  in  a  morning's  walk,  but 
you  will  find  no  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes and  no  Duke  of  Lerma. 
The  tombs  which  lie  in  silent  beauty 


in  the.  cathedrals  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  stately  Mendozas,  the 
Olivarez,  the  great  houses  of  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo ;  and  Spain  is  what 
we  see.  The  magnificent  men  who 
three  centuries  ago  made  the  Cas- 
tilian  monarchy  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world  have  given  place 
to  eloquent  orators  and  military 
adventurers.  And  Spain  has  fallen 
from  her  pride  of  place ;  her  arts, 
her  literature,  her  arms,  once  alike 
her  glory,  are  now  alike  degraded, 
and  the  national  life  has  perished 
along  with  them. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  why 
the  hidalgos,  hijos  d'algo,  sons  of 
somebody,  as  the  Cid  and  his  com- 
rades haughtily  called  themselves, 
have  so  totally  disappeared.  I 
believe  it  was  because  they  did  not 
reside  on  their  estates  among  their 
people;  because  they  lived  in  the 
great  cities  attached  to  the  court. 
In  Burgos,  in  Valladolid,  in  Me- 
dina, you  see  the  palaces  of  the  old 
nobles,  their  coats  of  arms  carved 
in  granite  over  the  massive  portals. 
But  they  had  no  personal  relations 
with  their  tenants,  or  their  tenants 
with  them.  They  had  no  root,  and 
they  have  withered  ;  and  they  have 
left  their  once  proud  and  glorious 
country  the  prey  of  priests  and 
political  charlatans  and  soldiers  of 
fortune. 

I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  con- 
founding past  and  present.  The 
hidalgos  are  gone  because  they  are 
unsuited  to  modern  times.  Public 
opinion,  a  free  press,  and  a  free 
platform  dispense  with  these  here- 
ditary influences.  Let  the  peasant 
and  the  artisan  read  their  daily 
papers,  and  they  will  have  no  need 
of  a  gentry  to  lead  them.  It  is  true 
that  much  changes  in  tliis  world,  but 
there  is  much  also  which  does  not 
change,  and  human  nature  is  the 
least  changeable  of  all  things.  The 
English  Barons  extorted  Magna 
Charta.  The  Long  Parliament  was 
a  Parliament  of  English  landed 
gentry.  The  English  gentry  made 
the  Revolution  of  1688.     There  is 
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work  still  to  be  done  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  men  in  the 
country  and  in  Parliament.  Let  us 
have  all  the  talents  in  Parliament. 
Let  trade,  let  science,  let  the  learned 
professions,  let  wealth,  if  you  like, 
be  represented  there,  but  it  will  be 
an  ill  day  when  we  have  no  longer 
in  public  life  the  men  who  represent 
the  historic  traditions  of  Great 
Britain,  who  are  returned  to  Par- 
liament with  no  object  of  their  own 
to  gain,  and  whose  services  are 
already  pledged  to  the  common- 
wealth by  birth  and  fortune. 

A  distinguished  American  once 
said  to  me, '  Hold  fast  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  you  hare  left.  We 
have  none,  and  must  do  as  we  can 
without  them.  But  do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  by  destroying  yours 
yon  can  make  England  like  America. 
We  are  young  and  growing.  You 
are  in  your  maturity  or  past  it. 
We  shall  rise  tbrough  our  diffi- 
culties. If  a  time  comes  when  the 
English  Parliament  is  filled  with 
men  who  go  there  to  push  their 
own  fortunes,  you  will  perhaps  not 
rise  through  yours.' 

Once  more.  We  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  sentiment,  and  yet  the 
noblest  part  of  our  existence  is 
based  on  sentiment.  Patriotism 
is  sentiment.  Conscience  is  senti- 
ment. Honour,  shame,  reverence, 
love  of  beauty,  love  of  goodness, 
every  high  aspiration  which  we  en- 
tertain, all  are  sentiment.  All  are 
unpractical  according  to  the  profit 
and  loss  philosophy.  Yet  without 
them  man  is  but  an  animal,  lower 
not  higher  than  his  fellow  creatures, 
as  his  desires  are  more  insatiable. 
When  I  say  that  this  question  is 
a  question  of  sentiment,  I  mean 
that  it  touches  the  quick  of  our 
national  being. 

A  nation,  it  is  said,  which  does 
not  respect  its  past  will  have  no 
future  which  will  deserve  respect. 
Great  Britain  is  what  it  is  to-day 
because  thirty  generations  of  strong 
brave  men  have  worked  with  brain 


and  hand  to  make  it  so.  Kothiag 
great  ever  came  to  men  in  tlec 
sleep.  The  fields  now  so  clean  and 
neatly  fenced  were  once  mora*** 
or  forests  of  scrub,  or  were  litter*  i 
with  boulder  stones.  Our  lam 
our  literature,  our  constitution,  oci 
empire,  were  built  together  oat  oi 
materials  equally  unpromising.  We, 
when  we  were  born,  came  into  p» 
session  of  a  fair  inheritance.  W 
are  bound  to  remember  from  irki 
it  came,  and  not  to  think  that  lo- 
calise we  have  got  it  we  have  onW 
ourselves  to  thank  for  it  Tin 
may  test  the  real  worth  of  aaj 
people  by  the  feelings  which  tier 
entertain  for  their  forefathers. 
With  the  Romans  reverence  fc 
ancestors  was  part  of  the  naticd 
religion.  It  was  something  like  i 
religion  here  not  long  ago,  id 
when  the  nineteenth  century  bs 
sufficiently  admired  itself  for  it* 
steam-engines  and  electric  tet 
graphs,  something  of  the  same  feel- 
ing, wo  will  hope,  may  revise. 

Every  step  of  what  is  called 
progress  for  the  last  thousand  years 
has  been  the  work  of  some  not 
or  group  of  men.  We  talk  of  tk 
tendencies  of  an  age.  The  tendo? 
of  an  age,  unless  it  be  a  tendency 
to  mere  death  and  rottenness,  means 
the  energy  of  superior  men  wfcf 
guide  or  make  it ;  and  of  the* 
superior  men  who  have  played  tbeff 
parts  among  us  at  successive  period* 
the  hereditary  families  are  themes- 
ments.  Trace  them  back  to  tbe 
founders,  you  generally  find  someet? 
whose  memory  ought  not  to  k 
allowed  to  die.  And  usnally*^ 
in  the  successive  generations  ® 
such  a  family  you  find  moretbtf 
an  average  of  high  qualities,  &  fi? 
there  was  some  transmission  f 
good  blood,  or  as  if  the  fear  of  dis- 
crediting an  honourable  K»<^ 
was  a  check  on  folly  and  a  stimuli 
to  exertion.  In  Scotland  tbe  *■£[ 
histories  are  inseparable  fian  ^ 
national  history.  How  many  Camp- 
bells, for  instance,  have  not  esto**- 
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lislied  a  right  to  be  remembered 
■with  honour.  How  many  hundred 
Scotch  families  are  there  not  who 
have  produced,  I  will  not  say  one 
distinguished  man,  but  a  whole 
series  of  distinguished  men,  dis- 
tinguished in  all  branches,  as  sol- 
diers, seamen,  statesmen,  lawyers, 
op  men  of  letters. 

It  is  true  the  highest  names 
of  all  will  not  be  found  in  the 
Peerages  and  Baronetages.  The 
highest  of  all,  as  Burns  says, 
take  their  patent  of  nobility  direct 
from  Almighty  God.  Those  patents 
are  not  made  out  for  posterity,  and 
the  coronets  which  men  bestow  on 
the  supremely  gifted  among  them 
are  usually  coronets  of  thorns.  No 
titled  family  remains  as  a  monu- 
ment of  Knox  or  Shakespeare. 
They  shine  alone  like  stars.  They 
need  no  monument,  being  them- 
selves immortal.  A  Dukedom  of 
Stratford  for  the  descendants  of 
Shakespeare  would  be  like  a  cap 
and  bells  upon  his  bust.  Of  Knox 
you  have  not  so  much  as  a  tomb — 
you  do  not  know  where  his  bones 
are  lying.  The  burial-place  of 
Knox  is  the  heart  of  Protestant 
Scotland.    . 

But,  speaking  generally,  the 
landed  gentry  are  enduring  wit- 
nesses of  past  worth  and  good  work 
done,  and  until  they  forfeit  our 
esteem  by  demerits  of  their  own, 
they  deserve  to  be  respected  and 
honoured.  High  place  is  lost  so 
easily  that  when  a  family  has  been 
of  long  continuance  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  has  survived  by  ex- 
ceptional merit.  Nature  rapidly 
finds  out  when  the  wrong  sort  have 
stolen  into  promotion.  When  a 
knave  makes  a  fortune  his  son 
spends  it — one  generation  sees  an 
end  of  him.  Even  among  the  best 
there  is  a  quick  succession.  The 
marble  monument  in  the  church 
outlasts  the  living  one.  There  are 
no  Plantagenets  now ;  no  Tadors 
and  few  Stuarts  of  the  old  stock. 
The  Lacies  and  the  De  Courcies 


drop  out.  The  Nelsons  and  the 
Wellesleys  step  into  their  places. 
Warriors,  lawyers,  politicians,  press 
perpetually  to  the  front.  Each  age 
has  its  own  heroes,  who  in  its  own 
eyes  are  greater  than  all  that  went 
before.  The  worn-out  material  is 
for  ever  being  replaced  with  new. 
Each  family  thus  raised  is  on  its 
trial.  Those  which  survive  remain 
as  links  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  carry  on  unbroken 
the  continuity  of  our  national 
existence.  In  such  families  the 
old  expression  Noblesse  oblige  is  a 
genuine  force.  In  a  chapel  attached 
to  the  church  of  Cheynies  in  Hert* 
fordshire  lies  the  honoured  dust  of 
ten  generations  of  the  house  of 
Russell.  There  is  Lord  William, 
carried  thither  from  the  scaffold  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  There  is  Lady 
Rachel.  There  are  the  successive 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford,  who, 
wise  or  unwise,  have  been  always 
true  to  the  people's  side  through 
three  centuries  of  political  struggle. 
At  one  end  of  the  chapel  are  the 
monuments  of  the  first  Lord  Rus- 
sell, King  Henry's  minister  at  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  first  Lady 
Russell,  from  whom  all  the  rest 
are  descended.  There  she  lies, 
a  stern,  austere  lady,  as  you  can  see 
in  the  lines  of  her  marble  counte- 
nance, evidently  an  exact  like- 
ness, modelled  from  her  features. 
I  could  not  but  feel,  as  I  stood  in 
that  chapel,  what  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  know  that  in  death  one  has 
to  be  carried  into  the  presence  of 
that  terrible  ancestress  and  that 
august  array  of  her  descendants, 
and  to  be  examined  whether  one 
had  been  worthy  of  the  race  to 
which  one  belonged. 

But  enough  of  this,  and  I  will 
bring  what  I  have  to  say  to 
an  end.  It  appears  to  me,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  that 
a  landed  gentry  of  some  sort 
must  exist  in  a  country  so  condi- 
tioned as  ours.  The  only  question 
is  whether  we  shall    be  satisfie/ 
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with  those  that  we  have,  or  whether 
we  wish  to  see  them  displaced  in 
favour  of  others,  to  whom  the  land 
would,  or  might,  be  a  mere  com- 
mercial speculation.  Abolish  pri- 
mogeniture, compel,  either  by  law 
or  by  the  weight  of  opinion,  a  sub- 
division of  landed  property,  it  will 
still  be  bought  up  and  held  in  large 
quantities,  but  it  will  be  held  by 
successful  men  of  business,  who, 
being  no  longer  able  to  look  forward 
to  permanence  of  occupancy,  and 
therefore  having  no  motive  for 
wishing  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
the  people  living  around  them,  will 
regard  their  possessions  from  a 
money  point  of  view,  and  will  aim 
at  nothing  but  obtaining  from  them 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  profit 
and  pleasure  for  themselves. 

A  change  of  this  kind  will  not 
conduce  to  our  national  welfare. 
It  is  perhaps  coming ;  but  I  think 
it  is  still  far  off.  The  revolutionary 
wave  which  began  to  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  seems 
for  the  present  to  have  spent  its 
force.  Men  no  longer  believe  that 
revolution  will  bring  the  Millen- 
nium. They  have  discovered  that 
revolution  means  merely  a  change 
from  an  aristocracy  to  a  plutocracy, 
and  they  doubt  more  than  they  did 
whether  much  advantage  comes  of 
it  after  all. 

The  aristocracy  are  learning,  on 
their  side,  that  if  they  are  to  keep 
their  hold  in  this  country  they  must 
deserve  to  keep  it.  And  just  so 
far  as  a  conviction  makes  its  way 
among  them  that  they  exist  for 
some  other  purpose  than  idle 
luxury,  they  will  take  out  a  new 
lease  of  recovered  influence. 

No  one  grudges  the  hard- worked 
member  of  Parliament  his  holidays 
on  the  moor  or  in  the  hunting- field. 
The  days  by  a  salmon  river  with  the 
flood  running  off,  the  south-wester 
streaming  over  the  pool,  and  the  fish 
fresh  run  from  the  sea,  are  marked 
with  chalk  in  the  lives  of  the  bit- 
terest Radicals  of  us  all.     Amuse- 


ment   is    the    wine    of    existence, 
warming   and   feeding   heart    and 
brain.     But  amusement,  like  wine 
also,  if  taken  in  excess,   becomes 
as    stupid   as   any  other    form    of 
vulgar     debauchery.       When      we 
read  of  some  noble  lord,  with  two 
of  his  friends,  shooting  two  thou- 
sand pheasants  in  a  week,  or  that 
another    has    shot    four    hundred 
brace  of   partridges    to    his     own 
gun  in  a  day,   we  perceive     that 
these   illustrious   personages     have 
been  useful  to  the  London  poul- 
terers ;     but    it    is     scarcely    the 
work  for  which  they  are  intended 
by  the  theory  of  their   existence. 
The  annual  tournament   of   doves 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
at  Hurlingham  leads  to  odd  conclu- 
sions about  us  on  the  Continent 
Every  institution — even  the  institu- 
tion   of   a   landed    aristocracy — is 
amenable  to  general  opinion;    and 
it  may  have  worse  enemies  than  an 
Irish  Land  Act. 

Fashionable  follies  are  like  soap- 
bubbles  :  the  larger  they  are  the 
nearer  they  are  to  bursting. 
Pheasant  battues  and  pigeon  shoot- 
ing will  come  to  an  end,  as  bull- 
baiting  and  cockfighting  came  to 
an  end.  Meanwhile,  the  world 
is  wide,  and  the  British  have 
secured  handsome  slices  of  it  be- 
yond our  own  island.  Who  in 
his  senses — even  if  it  were  possible 
— would  be  the  peasant  proprietor  of 
half  a  dozen  acres  in  England  when, 
for  the  sum  for  which  he  could  sell 
them,  he  could  buy  a  thousand  in 
countries  where  he  would  be  still 
under  his  own  flag,  among  his  own 
kindred ;  with  an  unexhausted  soil, 
and  a  climate  anything  that  he 
prefers,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to 
the  tropics  ? 

You  who  are  impatient  with  what 
you  call  a  dependent  position  at 
home,  go  to  Australia,  go  to  Canada, 
go  to  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa. 
There  work  for  yourselves.  There 
gather  wealth  as  all  but  fools  or 
sluggards  are  able    to   gather  it. 
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Come  back  if  you  will  as  rich  men 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  Then 
buy  an  estate  for  yourselves ;  and 
when  yon  belong  to  the  landed 
gentry  in  your  own  person,  you  will 
find  your  eyes  opened  as  to  their 
value  to  the  community. 

Will  you  have  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  an  ordinary  man 
with  no  special  talents  or  opportu- 
nity? A  Yorkshireman,  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  that  I  knew,  went  to 
Natal  twelve  years  ago.  I  suppose 
at  first  he  had  to  work  for  wages ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  wages 
are  in  that  country.  I  stayed  myself 
with  a  settler  on  the  borders  there. 
He  had  two  labourers  with  him,  an 
Irishman  and  an  Englishman. 
They  lived  in  his  house ;  they  fed 
at  his  own  table.  To  the  Irishman, 
who  knew  something  of  farming, 
he  was  paying  fourteen  pounds  a 
month ;  to  the  Englishman  he  was 
paying  ten ;  and  every  penny  of 
this  they  were  able  to  save. 

With  such  wages  as  these,  a  year 
or  two  of  work  will  bring  money 
enough  to  buy  a  handsome  property. 
My  Yorkshireman  purchased  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  wild 
land  outside  Maritzburg.  He  en- 
closed it ;  he  carried  water  over 
it.  He  planted  his  fences  with 
the  fast-growing  eucalyptus,  the 
Australian  gum-tree.  In  that 
soil   and  in   that   climate,   every- 


thing will  flourish,  from  pineapples 
to  strawberries,  from  the  coffee- 
plant  and  the  olive  to  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  from  oranges  and 
bananas  to  figs,  apples,  peaches,  and 
apricots.  Now  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  the  mere  gum-trees  which  I 
saw  on  that  man's  land  could  be  sold 
for  two  thousand  pounds,  and  he  is 
making  a  rapid  fortune  by  supply- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables  to  the 
market  at  Maritzburg. 

Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  British  land 
question.  What  a  Yorkshireman 
can  do  I  suppose  a  Scotchman  can 
do.  There  is  already  a  New  Scot- 
land, so  called,  in  South  Africa; 
a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys  and 
rocky  streams  and  rolling  pastures. 
And  there  is  gold  there,  and  coal 
and  iron,  and  all  the  elements  of 
wealth.  People  that  country, 
people  any  part  of  any  of  our  own 
colonies,  from  the  younger  sons  who 
complain  that  there  is  no  room  for 
them  at  home.  Match  the  New 
England  across  the  Atlantic 
with  a  New  Scotland  in  South 
Africa;  only  tie  it  tighter  to  the 
old  country.  Spread  out  there 
and  everywhere.  Take  possession 
of  the  boundless  inheritance  which 
is  waiting  for  you,  and  leave  the  old 
Island  to  preserve  its  ancient 
memories  under  such  conditions  as 
the  times  permit. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  TURK. 
By  Edwin  Db  Leon.1 


A  LITTLE  more  than  four  cen- 
turies ago,  aBurgundian  gen- 
tleman,  Bertrand  de  la  Bixquiere  by 
name,  travelled  on  a  political  mission 
through  the  greater  part  of  the 
then  Ottoman  dominions,  and  sub- 
sequently published  the  impressions 
and  incidents  of  his  travel  in  par- 
tibus  infidelium.  Among  other  points 
of  interest,  visited  and  described  by 
him,  was  Adrianople,  then,  and  for 
twenty  years  after,  the  chief  seat  of 
government  of  the  Ottoman  rulers, 
Constantinople  having  been  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Emperors  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later.  At  the  former 
capital  he  was  graciously  accorded 
several  interviews  with  the  Grand 
Turk,  or  *  Soldan,'  who  kept  his  court 
there,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  of  a  Tartar  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  blood. 

The  Burgundian  Knight  draws 
the  portrait  of  this  potentate  with 
photographic  fidelity  and  apparent 
fairness ;  and  from  it  we  may  judge 
what  manner  of  man  this  ( Grand 
Turk '  really  was. 

This  Sultan  was  Amurath  II., 
father  to  the  more  famous  Mahomet 
II.,  who  captured  Constantinople, 
or  Byzantium,  and  built  up  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe. 

The  Burgundian  envoy,  who  had 
been  sent  on  a  secret  mission  of  ob- 
servation (as  the  Turkish  advance 
was  beginning  to  disquiet  Christen- 
dom), in  his  Memoirs  describes 
both  the  court  and  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  Soldan,  with 
much  minuteness  of  detail,  from 
personal  observation. 

His  description  of  the  '  Grand 
Turk  '  is  as  follows : 

Boring  my  stay  at  Adrianople  I  had  the 


opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  d 
several  persons  who  had  resided  at  tu 
court,  and  consequently  knew  him  veL 
who  told  me  many  particulars  about  hhr. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  hare  seen  him  fre- 
quently, I  shall  say  that  he  is  a  little,  shot, 
thick  man,  with  the  physiognomy  <i  * 
Tartar.  He  has  a  broad  and  brown  ua. 
high  cheek  bones,  a  round  beard,  a  gr*»: 
and  crooked  nose,  and  little  eves.  His  fi- 
vourite  amusements  are  hawking,  hum  in*'. 
and  drinking. 

It  is  evident  that  the  head  cf 
Islam  of  that  day  did  not  observe  the 
Mohammedan  law  in  regard  to  the 
fluid  refreshments  of  which  be 
partook. 

Even  at  that  early  day  the  Turkish 
power  was  so  great  and  so  threaten- 
ing, that  the  Burgundian,  after  tew 
describing  him,  goes  on  to  say: 

Fprtunately  he  has  no  great  passion  U 
war ;  for  in  fact  he  has  thus  far  met  r!th 
such  trifling  resistance  from  Christend'C 
that  were  he  to  employ  all  his  power  :ni 
wealth  on  this  object,  it  would  be  ear  5: 
him  to  conquer  great  part  of  it  When* v.: 
his  soldiers  go  on  an  expedition,  and  mah 
a  capture  of  slaves,  ho  has  the  right  »f 
choosing  one  out  of  every  five.  They  ay 
he  is  very  generous  ...  He  loves  ticpor, 
and  those  who  drink  hard.  As  for  him*"'. 
he  can  easily  quaff  off  from  ten  to  tw:« 
gondils  of  Trine,  which  amount  tosfitf 
seven  quarts.  When  he  has  drunk  raci 
he  becomes  generous,  and  distribute?  g*-1 
giftB.  His  attendants,  therefore,  are  «7 
happy  when  they  hear  him  call  for  vine. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  son  of  this 
Sultan  verified  the  correctness  of  | 
Bertrand's  judgment  and  the  good 
grounds  for  his  fears  by  the  capture 
of  Byzantium,  the  capital  and  centre 
of  the  Christian  world  of  that  dsj, 
to  the  confusion  and  terror  of  all 
Christendom  besides.  The  conqueror 
immediately  overran  and  appro- 
priated most  of  the  remaining  pos- 
sessions of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 


1  [Many  years  U.S.  Consul  in  Egypt.] 
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and  built  upon  its  ruins  the  tottering 
fabric  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
now  slowly  but  surely  crumbling  into 
rains,  and  already  in  part  disin- 
tegrated by  the  successful  rebellion  of 
Greece,  and  the  quasi-independence 
of  such  provinces  as  own  but  a  nomi- 
nal allegiance  to  Constantinople. 

The  vitality  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  Europe  is  a  perplexing  pro- 
blem to  those  who  have  most  closely 
watched  its  varying  phases  for  the 
last  half-century,  each  succeeding 
decade  of  which  seemed  destined  to 
witness  its  dissolution.     Yet  'the 
Sick  Man'  at  Stamboul  has  not  only 
survived  his  over-officious  physician, 
Czar  Nicholas,    and  his    *  nearest 
friend,1  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but 
to-day  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
fight  in  him  under  a  complication  of 
maladies  equally  chronic  and  incura- 
ble, and  constantly  aggravated  by 
the  patient's  imprudences.  The  Turk 
truly  presents  a  puzzling  case  to  his 
civilised  brethren,to  whom  a  continu- 
ance of  life  under  similar  conditions 
would  be  impossible,  even  were  it 
desirable.  Corruption,  like  a  cancer, 
has  long  been  eating  into  the  very 
vitals  of  Turkey  in  all  its  adminis- 
trative and  executive  departments ; 
and  successive  Sultans,  with  their 
mouths  full  of  phrases  of  reform, 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  profuse 
and  profligate  expenditure,  and  wil- 
ful waste  of  the  resources  of  the 
empire,  by  grinding  taxation  of  its 
impoverished    population,   Mussul- 
man and    Christian,   and   reckless 
squandering    of    the    large   loans 
which  the  greedy  usury  of  Europe 
still  furnished   on  such  remaining 
securities  as  the  Turk  could  yet  rake 
up  from  his  diminishing  resources. 
If   ever   the   terrible  Scriptural 
image  of  the  '  whited  sepulchre'  was 
applicable  to  a  nation,  it  long  has 
been  to  Turkey.     And  yet,  in  the 
great  family  of  nations,  she  is  but  a 
younger  sister ;  her  decay  and  de- 
crepitude are  not  due  to  age:  the 
Turkish  empire  has  become  rotten 
ere  it  was  ripe.    Its  only  period  of 


vigour,  health,  and  progress  was  in 
its  early  youth  ;  and,  following  the 
usual  law  of  development,  that  the 
most  perfect  fruits  of  body  and 
mind  are  those  which  are  the  most 
slowly  developed  and  ripened,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Ottoman  race  has 
been  succeeded  by  as  rapid  a  decline, 
until  the  vanishing  point  of  that 
race,  from  its  European  field  at, 
least,  seems  plainly  perceptible— a 
question  now  of  years  only,  not  of 
generations. 

For  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so  short 
a  time  since  a  terror  to  Christendom, 
whom  she  menaced  with  sword  and 
crescent,  is  now  a  suitor  and  a  sup- 
pliant in  the  antechambers  of  Euro- 
pean monarchs  for  her  territorial 
integrity,  and  an  importunate  beg- 
gar in  the  money  markets  for  the 
very  means  wherewith  to  live,  while 
her  great  line  of  Sultans  ends  in  a 
madman  and  an  imbecile.  Seldom 
has  the  irony  of  fate  been  more 
strongly  manifested  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  successors  of  Amurath, 
whose  thirst,  and  not  whose  courage 
or  genius,  seems  to  have  descended 
to  die  two  last  degenerate  scions  of 
his  line — the  dead  Abd-ul-Aziz  and 
the  languishingly-living  Mnrad.  At 
this  moment,  therefore,  a  true  sketch 
of  the  Turk,  as  he  was  and  as  he  is, 
divested  of  the  glamour  which 
Poetry  and  Fiction  (the  latter  often 
masquerading  in  the  dress  of  His- 
tory) have  thrown  like  a  halo  around 
him,  may  be  worth  looking  at. 

The  Turk  never  was,  even  par- 
tially, understood  in  nature  and 
character  until  very  recently ;  and 
the  Crimean  War  first  dissipated 
many  popular  delusions  concerning 
him  which  poets  in  verse,  such  as 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  prose  poets, 
such  as  the  author  of  Eotheny 
had  done  their  best  to  perpetuate. 
While  he  was  invested  with  a  roman- 
tic interest,  which  there  really  was 
nothing  in  his  actual  life  and  charac- 
ter to  justify,  he  was  also  painted 
much  blacker  in  manners  and  morals 
than  there  was  any  fair  warrant  for. 
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The  truth  concerning  him  lies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  more  unsenti- 
mental and  unimaginative  being 
belonging  to  the  human  family  than 
your  Turk  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be.  He  is  the  human  incar- 
nation of  animality;  of  feet  undis- 
turbed by  any  fancies,  save  those 
engendered  of  opium,  tobacco,  or 
*hascheeech ;  and  never  raising  his 
eyes,  thoughts,  or  heart  above  the 
low  level  of  his  animal  wants  and 
desires.  A  sensualist  by  nature  and 
by  training,  his  wants  and  wishes 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

To  all  Eastern  travellers  who  have 
seen  and  known  the  modern  Turk 
and  the  later  Sultans,  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  '  high  Turk '  (for 
the  peasantry  still  retain  the  old 
type)  when  contrasted  with  this 
description  of  Amurath,  must  prove 
puzzling,  and  perhaps  incredible.  The 
physical  type  of  the  race  among 
the  higher  orders  and  inhabitants 
of  cities  now  is  totally  the  reverse  of 
the  old.  The  characteristic  modern 
Turkish  gentleman  is  fair,  fat,  florid, 
with  reddish  beard  and  blue  eyes ; 
large  and  heavy  of  frame,  and  with 
no  trace  of  the  Tartar,  either  in  face 
or  figure,  remaining  to  indicate  his 
origin.  For  the  Turk  was  originally 
a  Turcoman,  of  Tartar  lineage,  when 
he  came  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
from  his  mountain  home,  on  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Europe,  and  with  fire  and 
sword  established  his  empire  there. 
The  modern  Turk  has  small  and 
regular  features,  and  in  the  new 
Stamboul  dress — which  is  a  compro- 
mise between  a  policeman's  uniform 
and  a  head-waiter's,  with  only  the 
red  tarbouche  as  an  Eastern  adjunct 
— resembles,  outwardly,  a  shabby- 
genteel  European.  The  change  of 
costume  does  not  improve  his  per- 
sonal appearance;  and  the  Turk, 
who  looks  majestic  in  his  own  flow- 
ing robes  and  full  garments,  is  by 
no  means  so  imposing  a  person  in 
the  '  Frank  dress '  which  has  been 
adopted  at  Stamboul  and  in  Egypt. 


The  common  soldiers  especially, 
whose  weak  point  is  in  their  legs, 
usually  bowed,  appear  to  still  less 
advantage  in  their  changed  costume 
than  their  superiors. 

The  creative  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  Turk  ever  has  been  a 
dull,  dead  thing,  seldom,   if  ever,, 
disturbing  the  still  pool  of  his  slug- 
gish soul,  and  the  remark  applies 
to  the  Turkish  character  generally, 
although    such   men    as     Beschid 
Pacha  and  Djemil  Pacha  (formerly 
ambassador  to  France),  with  a  few 
others,  constituted  shining  excep- 
tions.    But  in  thus  characterising 
the    Turk,   he  must  not   be    con- 
founded with  the  other  races  with 
which  he  has  amalgamated,  such 
as    the    Saracen,    the    Moor,    the 
Arab,  the  Greek,  and  the  modern 
Egyptian.    For  example,  the  blood 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  line  rules 
Egypt  by  hereditary  right  to-day, 
had   little  or  no  Turkish   admix- 
ture in  it,  which  may  account  for 
the  superior  intelligence  and  energy 
of  his  descendants.     Egypt  really 
is  the  only  part  of  the   Ottoman 
dominions      (so     styled)     wherein 
actual  progress  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation   and  material  advancement 
is  perceptible;  and  Egypt,  happily 
for  herself,  is  now  virtually  inde- 
pendent of   Turkey,  though    still 
heavily  taxed  by  legal  and  illegal 
impositions  of  tribute-money  by  her 
attached  mother-in-law !    No !   the 
bright  pictures  of  Eastern  song  and 
story  from  which   we  have  taken 
our  conception  of  Turkish  character 
— Haroun-el-Basheed,  Saladin,  and 
their  compeers  the  Moors  of  Spain 
—represent  people  of  a  race  and 
blood  entirely  alien  to  those  of  the 
present  lords  of  Islam  or  their  an- 
cestors.   The  Prophet  himself  was 
an  Arab,  and  an  Arab  differs   as 
widely  from  a  Turk  as  a  French- 
man from  a  Dutchman.     The  '  Sar- 
razin  '  of  the  old  chronicles,  against 
whom  the  Crusaders  and -Bed  Cross 
Knights  waged  unrelenting  and  un- 
remitting warfare,  were  also  Mores- 
coes,  a  race  whose  epitaphs  have 
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been  written  in  stone  in  their  won- 
derful architectural  dreams.  But 
the  name  of  Saracen  was  indiffer- 
ently applied  by  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian chroniclers  to  all  the  Eastern 
foes  of  the  Gross,  and  to  all  the 
followers  of  the  Crescent,  whose 
waning  horn  yet  sheds  light  on 
many  millions  of  souls.  They  were 
the  terror  of  Christian  Europe,  when 
sweeping  away  the  feeble  barrier 
interposed  by  the  Monk-Knights'  of 
Rhodes,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  they 
threatened  to  pour  down  a  flood- 
tide  of  invasion  on  the  West ;  before 
they  met  their  first  and  decisive 
check  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
That  barrier  over-run,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  what  the  fate  of  Europe 
might  have  been  for  many  genera- 
tions. But  the  repulse  was  com- 
plete, and  the  triumph  of  civilisation 
over  barbarism  was  secured  on  that 
eventful  day. 

The  *  Sarrazin  '  was  then  indeed 
an  ominous  apparition,  and  a  name 
of  fear,  and  popular  apprehension 
magnified  both  his  danger  and  his 
demerits.  If,  as  has  been  so  often 
and  so  persistently  asserted,  *  the 
Turk  has  only  camped,  never 
settled,  in  Europe,'  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  encampments  are 
much  more  permanent  than  the 
settlements  of  many  other  nations, 
and  that  he  seems  in  no  great  haste 
to  '  fold  his  tents  and  silently  steal 
away  '  from  the  glorious  site  he  so 
well  selected  for  that  encampment 
several  centuries  since ;  although, 
with  a  strange  prescience  or  super- 
stition, his  '  City  of  the  Silent '  has 
ever  been  situated,  since  his  occu- 
pation, at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic, 
not  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Of  late  years  he  seems  to  have 
taken  a  new  departure,  and  to  have 
sought  an  assured  place  alongside 
the  nations  termed  '  civilised  ; '  and 
as  far  as  his  constitutional  slowness 
has  permitted,  has  engrafted  Euro- 
pean forms  and  institutions  on  his 
administration — at  least  on  paper. 
The    reforms  initiated  by  "Sultan 


Mahmoud  have  been  followed  up 
by  his  successors,  and  Turkey  has 
been  made  less  Turkish — ostensibly 
— with  each  successive  administra- 
tion, as  far  as  promise  and  profes- 
sion go. 

This  has  been  owing  in  part  to 
the  outside  pressure  of  foreign  re- 
presentatives, such  as  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  M.  Thouvenel, 
and  others,  and  the  dire  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  Great  Powers, 
who  were  alone  able  to  protect  the 
*  Sick  Man '  from  his  Muscovite 
physician,  and  subsequently  the 
pressing  need  of  pecunia.  Lastly, 
also,  this  new  direction  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  counsels  of  a 
group  of  remarkable  men,  of  whom 
Keshid  Pacha,  Aali  Pacha,  and 
Fuad  Pacha  were  the  central 
figures.  Without  these  men  the 
reforms  initiated  in  Turkey,  or 
rather  at  Constantinople  — for  they 
really  embraced  no  wider  area — 
could  never  even  have  been  theore- 
tically introduced  without  a  revo- 
lution or  some  equally  perilous  pro- 
cess. As  it  is,  no  serious  disturb- 
ance has  been  occasioned  by  the 
changes  introduced,  whose  fruits, 
we  regret  to  say,  have  not  been 
such  as  the  early  blossoms  led  us  to 
anticipate.  Yet  it  would  be  un- 
just to  judge  the  merits  of  these 
men  by  the  results  of  their  labours, 
for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attendant  on  such  innovations, 
among  a  people  equally  ignorant 
and  fanatical,  cannot  be  overrated. 
To  comprehend  these,  a  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  the  place  and 
people  is  essential.  For  widely 
indeed,  to  the  present  moment, 
does  the  East  differ  from  the  West, 
both  as  to  the  character  of  its 
population  and  the  constitution  of 
its  society;  and  these  differences 
are  apparently  ineradicable. 

To  this  day  we  find  everywhere 
the  influence  of  the  Patriarchal 
system  in  the  Turkish  administra- 
tion. Power,  not  only  over  pro- 
perty, but  over  person,  life,  and 
liberty,  lodged  absolutely  and  with- 
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out  appeal  in  the  hands  of  the 
head  of  the  community,  as,  under 
the  old  Patriarchal  plan,  is  still 
the  rule  throughout  the  Orient  ; 
and  all  the  4  Hatti  Houmayons ' 
and  'Hatti  Shereefs,'  pompously 
promulgated  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  please  '  the  infidel,'  cannot 
change  the  system  rooted  in  popular 
prejudices  and  faith.  This  system 
(doubtless  had  its  advantages  for  ap- 
plication to  a  primitive  scattered 
and  wandering  people,  but  its  draw- 
backs were  neither  few  nor  far 
between.  How  the  more  artificial 
and  complex  system  of  civilised 
nations  can  be  engrafted  on  these 
ancient  practices  and  precepts,  with  a 
race  whose  traditions  constitute  their 
most  binding  laws,  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty, so  much  antiquated  rubbish  is 
there  lying  in  the  way,  the  removal 
of  which  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  progress.  The  old  Turkish 
system  was  one  of  the  simplest 
things  imaginable — at  once  primi- 
tive and  Patriarchal.  Fully  as 
paternal  and  intermeddling  as  the 
late  French  Empire,  it  exercised 
summary  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
justice  or  injustice,  of  spoliation  or 
restitution.  King  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  sitting  in  the  open  air  to 
judge  all  controversies  between  his 
people,  even  to  child-partition,  is 
the  best  type  and  exemplar  of  the 
Eastern  plan  of  administration. 
All  power  was  lodged  in  the  head 
of  the  State,  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  subjects  were  held 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  super- 
added to  which  in  Turkey,  as  in 
Russia,  the  temporal  was  the 
spiritual  chief  as  well,  and  religious 
reverence  attached  to  his  person  as 
head  of  the  faith. 

The  Patriarchal  system,  so  well 
adapted  to  nomadic  nations,  was 
the  first  adopted  by  the  Turk,  him- 
self originally  a  nomad.  Since  he 
became  a  dweller  in  cities  he  has 
modified  it  to  some  extent  by  the 
habits  and  usages  of  the  races  he 
has  conquered,  and  especially  tho 
Greek.    The    boasted    reforms    of 


which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  have  not  even  made  an 
echo  beyond  Stamboul  and  the 
capital  cities  of  the  empire,  such,  as 
Smyrna  and  others:  they  have 
never  reached  the  masses  of  people 
in  the  outlying  provinces  of  this 
vast  empire.  They  begin  and  end 
in  the  great  cities,  and  even  there 
are  confined  to  a  very  limited  class, 
comprising  officials  chiefly.  Unlike 
reforms  in  Europe,  which  ever  -work 
their  way  slowly  upwards  from  the 
masses  below,  the  pressure  in  Stam- 
boul has  been  from  above,  the 
Government  by  decree  proclaiming 
civilisation  and  civilised  usages  to 
supersede  the  old  ones. 

But  it  is  not  my  present  pur- 
pose to  dwell  on  this  theme,   but 
succinctly  to  show  what  the  Turk 
was  and  is,  from  long  and   careful 
personal  observation  of  his  peculi- 
arities, both  in  his  capital  cities  and 
in  the    provinces.    The  results  of 
such  investigation  prove   that  the 
Turk  ever  has  been,  and  still  is, 
only    an    animal  —  a    magnificent 
animal  once,  an  inferior  one  now — 
and  as  incapable  of  adopting  our 
Western  civilisation  as  the  African 
negro  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Indian 
savage  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
have    proved    themselves     to    be. 
While  other  and  newer  nationalities 
have  advanced,  his  has  retrograded ; 
and  when  his   empire  shall  have 
passed  away,  no  traces  of  his  occu- 
pation of  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  'God's  footstool'   will   be  left 
behind  him,  save  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  his  mosques,  and  tur- 
baned    gravestones.     For    he    has 
originated  nothing,   improved   no- 
thing,  spared  nothing  that   could 
be  destroyed.     War  and  the  hareem 
have  equally  divided  all  the  time 
he  has  spared  from  sensual  sloth, 
and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  has- 
cheesch.     To  all  modern  improve- 
ments, save  the  most  material  ones, 
to  tho  forward  march  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  he  has  obstinately  shut 
his  eyes  and  sealed  his  ears.    Bead- 
ing and  thinking  are  equally  alien 
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to  bis  habits.  Hence  tbe  humiliating 
contrast  be  now  presents  to  tbe 
descendants  of  those  rude  soldiers 
of  tbe  Cross  with  whom  his  ancestors 
waged  such  eqnal  war,  even  in  that 
lowest  game  of  thinking  beings — 
tbe  art  of  international  murder.  A 
savage  beast  of  prey  when  first  he 
descended  on  the  effeminate  de- 
scendants of  the  men  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  tbe  Turcoman  found  his 
Capua  at  Byzantium.  Steeped  in 
tbe  sensuous  delights  of  that  garden 
spot,  and  lapped  in  Greek  luxury, 
so  new  to  him,  the  shaggy  shepherd, 
warrior  from  the  Asian  wilderness 
grew  as  sleek  and  slumbrous  as  a 
petted  panther,  but  long  retained 
much  of  the  old  ferocity  lurking 
still  beneath  his  smoother  exterior. 
It  took  almost  three  centuries  to 
eradicate  most  of  the  strong  mas- 
culine attributes  of  this  sturdy 
race ;  and  even  now  there  linger 
some  sparks  of  the  earlier  fire, 
some  flashes  of  original  manhood. 
But  in  most  instances  the  once 
terrible  beast  of  prey  has  become 
a  patient  beast  of  burden,  '  like  a 
strong  ass  crouching  under  burdens/ 
taxed  and  robbed  illimitably  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  rulers,  high 
and  low,  from  the  Sultan  down  to 
the  pettiest  official  who  oppresses 
and  robs  for  the  benefit  of 
Constantinople  first  and  himself 
afterwards.  For  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  to-day  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  the  great  cities  whose  names 
are  Biblical  and  historic,  as  well  as 
in  the  outlying  provinces,  over  Mus- 
sulman and  Christian  Rayah,  is 
simply  the  rule  of  rapine  and  wrong, 
revenged  occasionally  by  rebellion 
and  murder,  when  the  oppression 
becomes  intolerable.  And  this  is  per- 
haps not  so  much  the  fault  as  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose 
intentions  may  be  good  enough,  but 
whose  power  is  a  waning  shadow 
outside  of  tbe  gates  which  give  its 
name,  and  whose  representatives 
are  wrong-doers  and  robbers  chiefly. 
Constantinople,  as  we  call  the 
ancient  city    of    Constantine,  and 


latest  seat  of  the  Turkish  power, 
is  not  a  single  city,  but  an  agglome- 
ration of  several  cities,  utterly  un- 
like each  other  in  appearance,  con- 
struction, and  inhabitants.  It  is 
composed  of  Stamboul  and  Scutari 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  which  are  truly 
Turkish,  and  Pera,  Galata,  and 
Tophane,  which  are  European,  every 
nationality  and  every  language 
under  the  sun  finding  its  represen- 
tatives among  that  exceedingly 
mixed  and  miscellaneous  population. 
The  natural  loveliness  of  the  scenery 
through  which  you  approach  the 
Turkish  capital  by  water,  and  the 
almost  magic  beauty  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  Seraglio  Point,  and  the  Bos- 
phorus,  with  the  cockle-shell  caiques 
swiftly  cleaving  through  the  waters, 
with  their  picturesque  boatmen — all 
these,  though  often  described,  never 
weary  the  eye  or  fancy,  and  language 
cannot  exaggerate  their  attractions. 
With  the  charm  of  novelty  super- 
added they  are  simply  enchanting. 
But  the  charm  ceases  when  the 
voyager  steps  ashore,  whether  on 
the  European  side  at  Pera  or  To- 
phane, or  on  the  Asiatic  at  Stam- 
boul or  Scutari. 

The  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 
which  greet  the  several  senses,  and 
the  shabby,  squalid  appearance  of 
place  and  people  on  nearer  view,  dis- 
pel the  illusion  lent  by  distance  and 
by  an  atmosphere  and  sky  more  than 
Italian  in  their  purity  and  clearness, 
added  to  the  charms  of  an  architec- 
ture most  imposing  from  afar  off, 
but  losing  much  on  nearer  view  ;  as 
do  the  costumes  and  their  wearers. 
Landing  at  Pera,  for  example,  whose 
steep,  break-neck  streets  scarcely 
admit  of  other  than  pedestrian 
ascent  or  descent,  you  see  the  power- 
ful Turkish  '  hamate,'  or  porters, 
with  burdens  strapped  to  their  broad 
shoulders  by  a  band  passing  around 
their  foreheads,  which  four-legged 
beasts  of  burden  would  stagger 
under,  toiling  before  you  up  the 
steep  hills  —  which  are  miscalled 
streets — leading  the  way  with  your 
luggage  to  the  far-famed  hostelry  of 
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Misseri,  the  Dragoman  of  'Edthen.' 
Through  these  streets,  dodging 
other  bearers  of  burdens,  you  wend 
your  weary  way,  encountering  in 
transit  more  odours  (and  not  'of 
the  attar-gul's  perfume ')  than  even 
Cologne  can  boast  of  in  Coleridge's 
Terse ;  and  witness  as  you  proceed 
how  flesh  can  be  fishified,  in  the 
outward  Orientalising  of  the  hybrid 
European  Levantines  who  throng 
those  narrow  ways.  As  before  ob- 
served, Pera,  Galata,and  Tophane* 
are  the  European  quarters  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  as  like  as  three 
peas.  As  little  that  is  complimen- 
tary either  to  these  places  or  their 
population  can  conscientiously  be 
said,  probably  the  less  said  the 
better. 

But  if  you  ever  wonder  at  the 
low  estimate  which  the  'high  Turk' 
certainly  puts  on  the  Frank  gene- 
rally, either  as  to  his  morals  or  his 
manners,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
European  specimens  submitted  to 
his  daily  inspection  in  the  streets  of 
these  suburbs,  or  in  his  commercial 
dealings  with  them,  will  cause  that 
wonder  to  cease.  For  the  'high 
Turk,'  ignorant,  unlettered,  semi- 
ravage  as  he  still  is,  yet  possesses 
and  practises  the  virtues  of  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  courage,  in  all  of 
which  the  great  majority  of  these 
so-called  Christian  inhabitants  and 
.neighbours  of  his  are  grievously 
lacking.  Hence  the  judgment  which 
he  passes  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
patriots and  co-religionists,  whom 
.he  naturally  supposes  to  be  like 
nnto  them,  and  scorns  accordingly. 
There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy 
and  honourable  exceptions  to  this 
.remark,  but,  unhappily,  they  are 
.only  numerous  enough  to  constitute 
ihe  '  exceptions,'  which  are  always 
accepted  as  '  proving  the  rule.' 

The  Greek  Rayah  gives  the  Turk 
more  trouble  than  all  his  other 
Christian  subjects  put  together. 
Frequent  and  bloody  have  been  his 
revolts,  savage  and  sanguinary  their 
repression  by  the  hereditary  foe 
against  whom  he  has  rebelled.    The 


memory  of  the  horrible  massacre  at 
Scio  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Yet  it 
was  not  an  isolated  or  even  unusual 
case,  only  the  echo  happened  to  be 
louder.  The  pride  of  blood  and 
race,  and  hatred  of  the  Turk,  is 
stronger  in  the  uneducated,  en- 
slaved, and  oppressed  class  of  Greek 
Rayahs,  than  with  their  more  for- 
tunate brethren  of  Attica  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  whom  Europe  has 
freed  from  the  Moslem  yoke  ;  and  its 
records  have  been  written  in  the 
blood  of  Turk  and  Rajah.  While 
the  Turk  in  power  looks  on  the 
Greek  Rayah — so  long  as  he  is 
obedient — with  a  lazy,  good-natured 
contempt,  and  does  not  rob  or  mal- 
treat him  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Greek  Rayah  re- 
sponds by  the  fiercest  loathing  and 
hatred,  which  three  centuries  of 
subjugation  seem  only  to  have 
sharpened,  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense. And  yet,  in  many  rural 
neighbourhoods,  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  habits,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  discriminate  between 
the  Rayah  and  the  Turkish  or  Arab 
peasant,  except  through  the  subtle 
differences  stamped  by  blood  and 
race  on  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
two  respectively. 

Contrasted  thus,  the  difference,  to 
the  student  of  human  nature  who 
has  surveyed  different  nationalities 
on  their  own  ground,  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible ;  and  the  unchanging  and 
unerring  law  vindicates  itself  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances.  Placed 
side  by  side  and  thus  compared,  the 
Greek  is  to  the  rival  races  as  the 
blood  horse  is  to  his  stronger  but 
coarser  brother  of  the  cart ;  and  in- 
tellectually the  difference  is  as  widely 
marked  to  those  who  know  both 
well,  or  can  see  beneath  the  surface. 
The  spiritual  pride  of  the  Greeks 
is  also  as  great  as  their  personal, 
and  their  religious  fanaticism  the 
strongest  sentiment  that  sways  them, 
next  to  their  hatred  to  the  Turk, 
who  is  thus  doubly  loathed  for  his 
conduct  here  and  his  hopes  hereafter. 
It  was  for  twenty  years  a  thorn  in 
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the  side  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best -known  American  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Greece,  that  he  never 
cotdd  convert  his  own  wife,  who 
professed  and  practised  the  Greek 
rite  even  while  he  was  preaching 
against  it;  she  having  been  born 
and  bred  at  Athens,  and  obstinately 
adhering  to  her  own  Church,  which 
repudiates  the  orthodoxy  both  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
branches  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nion. 

Of  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Government  little  need  be  said, 
although  Sultan  and  Ministers  seem 
honestly  striving  to  purify  and  im- 
prove it.  Outside  of  the  charmed 
circle  at  Constantinople  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  limited 
to  its  garrisons,  and  commands 
neither  respect  nor  obedience. 

Every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land 
knows  that  the  price  of  his  safety  in 
purse  and  person  is  in  the  subsidy 
he  must  pay  the  head  Sheiks  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes,  who  are  tho 
actual  masters  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine outside  of  the  walled  towns,  in 
which  is  stationed  a  Turkish  gar- 
rison. When  last  in  Jerusalem,  not 
many  years  since,  the  writer  heard 
of  the  return  of  two  adventurous 
Englishmen  who,  venturing  on  the . 
road  to  Jordan  without  this  potent 
safeguard  from  the  Sheik,  returned 
within  twelve  hours'  time  robed  only 
in  copies  of  the  London  Times,  and 
despoiled  of  everything  else  except 
their  hoots,  which  the  Bedouins  had 
no  use  for,  and  therefore  kindly 
allowed  them  to  retain. 

Throughout  that  purple  land, 
Where  law  secures  not  life, 

is  as  true  a  description  of  the  whole 
as  it  was  of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman's 
dominions  in  Byron's  day ;  and 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  remedy  for 
it  under  the  exceptional  character 
of  people  and  rulers.  It  is  more 
apt  to  grow  worse  than  to  get  bet- 
ter. From  Damascus  late  accounts 
are  most  deplorable,  both  from  the 
city   and    adjoining    country.    No 


less  than  14,000  persons,  including 
half  of  the  Turkish  garrison,  have 
been  attacked  by  fever,  and  the 
rural  population  has  been  so  pillaged 
by  brigands  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  Bedouin  robbers. 

Moreover,  in  the  Isles  of  the 
Archipelago  under  Turkish  rule, 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant  gover- 
nors are  reviving  the  horrors  of 
the  persecution  of  witches,  whose 
last  manifestations  darkened  the 
early  annals  of  New  England,  and 
have  not  since  been  renewed,  until 
these  latter  days,  in  East  or  West. 
Considering  the  plague  of  locusts, 
which  has  annually  visited  the 
Island  of  Agios  Strati,  south  of 
Lemnos,  the  Council  presided  over 
by  the  Turkish  Governor  has  decided 
it  was  the  result  of  sorcery,  and 
seven  women  among  them— one  of 
ninety,  another  of  eighteen  years — 
were  cast  into  a  deep  pit  in  an  old 
building,  and  kept  alive  only  by  the 
food  their  relations  and  friends 
lowered  by  ropes.  Being  con- 
demned as  witches,  the  husbands  of 
some  of  them  were  also  imprisoned 
and  heavily  fined.  One  woman 
died ;  the  rest  were  with  difficulty 
released  by  an  appeal  to  the  Caima- 
can  of  Lemnos,  after  that  dignitary 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  locusts 
still  remained  after  the  supposed 
witches  had  been  a  month  im- 
prisoned. No  indemnity  has  been, 
or  most  probably  ever  will  be  paid, 
to  these  victims — their  persecutors 
being  people  high  in  authority. 
The  sufferers  were  doubtless  Greek 
Rayahs,  as  these  constitute  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  Sublime  Porte  itself  has 
recently  been  accused  of  encourag- 
ing the  persecution  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  but  has  formally  denied 
it.  But  difficulties  have  arisen  on 
the  subject  of  military  service, 
against  which  exemption  has  been 
demanded  by  professing  Christians. 
The  Porte  will  not  admit  this  plea, 
which  would  be  abused,  if  allowed, 
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do  not  accord ;  and,  with  the  ink 
still  wet  on  these  decrees  and  on 
the  newly-issued  loan-bonds,  the 
internal  administration,  or  rather 
mal-administration,  of  Turkey  con- 
tinues unalterably  the  same,  while 
a  cry  of  persecution  comes  up 
from  her  Christian  subjects  louder 
than  before.  It  is  no  easy  thing 
to  graft  new  forms  of  administra- 
tion, new  habits  of  life  and  thought, 
upon  a  barbarous  and  alien  race, 
even  though  it  be  young  and 
vigorous.  How  much  more  hope- 
less must  be  the  task  with  a  de- 
cayed and  degenerate 'one,  whose 
spiritual  pride  still  looks  down 
scornfully  on  the  civilisation  it 
cannot  comprehend,  and  cares  not 
to  imitate,  and  which  has  lost  its 
stronger  and  manlier  attributes 
without  gaining  any  good  ones  to 
supply  their  place  P  The  sham  civi- 
lisation of  Stamboul  is  but  a  feeble 
and  reflected  glimmer  from  that 
of  Europe,  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
rooted  prejudices,  personal  and  re- 
ligious, of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  two  great  props 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  its 
Church  and  Polygamy.  If  the 
Sampson  of  Reform  tears  these 
down,  with  Slavery  their  supporter, 
all  Islam  will  come  tumbling  down 
in  ruins  on  the  head  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  Court,  and  the  seat  of  their 
dominion  will  again  bo  transferred 
to  Asia. 

Whether  the  Russian  or  the 
Greek  will  succeed  to  the  vacant 
throne  is  a  question  as  yet  hid  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  impossible 
to  solve.  The  possibility  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire  on 
its  old  site  has  long  been  a  cherished 
hope  with  the  Rayahs,  or  Greek 
Christians,  who  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  non-Mussulman 
population  of  Turkey  in  Europe; 
and  that  dream  may  possibly  be- 
come a  reality  in  no  very  remote 
future.  In  Asia  the  Turk  or  the 
Mohammedan  may  rule  and  dwell 
for    coming    centuries  as  in  past 


ones,    though    threatened    by   the 
growing     and     ever  -  enCToachinc 
power  of  Christian  Russia-     But  i; 
would  seem,  from  all  the   signs,  t*. 
the  thoughtful  student   of  historr. 
judging  the  future  by  the  lights  c: 
the  past,    as  though  the   time  for 
the  Turk  to  break  up  his  encash- 
ment in  Europe,  and   retreat  in- 
his  native  Asian  wilds,  had  almos 
arrived;  and  that  another  genera 
tion  would  surely  see  the  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  is- 
terests  of  civilisation  and  hnmadtr 
by  a  restitution  of  the  soil  and  th 
government  to  the  descendants  of 
their     ancient    proprietors,     wfcof 
taught  in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity, might    make    the    seccuil 
Greek  Empire  more   glorious  asd 
beneficial  than    that    upon   whid 
Providence,  in  its  wrath,   sent  tb* 
Turcoman  as  a  scourge,  and  ha> 
since    continued    the    role  of  his 
successors  and   descendants    as   & 
blight. 

To  escape  the  Turkish  role  many 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  availing  themselves  of  the 
capitulations  of  the  Sultans  with 
Foreign  Powers — which  place  their 
subjects  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  their  own  representatives 
—have,  under  various  pretexts  cf 
business  or  official  connection  with 
such  embassies,  obtained  foreign 
protection,  and  thus  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  jurisdiction,  pa- 
ternally regulating  life  and  property 
as  it  pleased.  Against  this  tk- 
Turkish  Government  has  fiercely, 
yet  spasmodically,  struggled,  and 
is  still  struggling,  sometimes  re- 
sorting even  to  violence,  and  the  risk 
of  rupture  with  Foreign  Powers,  io 
re-assert  its  own  authority.  Its  chief 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  aimed  si 
its  two  arch  enemies,  Greece  an*: 
Russia,  which  go  largely  into  tbL 
business;  the  latter  protecting  ilx 
former,  and  making  proteges  (as 
they  are  termed)  of  large  numbers 
of  its  co-religionists  outside  of  the 
dominions  of  Greece  proper,  to  the 
disgust  and  dread  of  the  Turkish 
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authorities,  who  resist  these  en- 
croachments violently  at  times, 
stealthily  always;  Russia,  in  de- 
spite of  her  Crimean  rebuff,  being 
unceasingly  regarded  with  salutary 
dread  by  the  •  Sick  Man ' — whose 
succession  she  then  coveted,  and  is 
(perhaps  unjustly)  supposed  to  covet 
still. 

Very  recently  a  new  and  more 
determined    stand  seems    to  have 
been  made  at  Constantinople,  and 
throughout  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
on  this  point,  which  has  been  par- 
tially successful  in  Egypt  through 
the  formation  of  mixed  tribunals, 
t>ut    elsewhere   has   assumed  only 
the   character  of  a  menace,  or  an 
altercation  between  the  local  au- 
thorities and  the  foreign  protectors 
of  the    Greek    Rayahs    or    native 
Christians.    The  Austrian,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Italian  Embassies  and 
legations  at   Constantinople  have 
made  some  show  of  concession  in 
striking  off  from  their  long  lists 
of  proteges  a  few   names   of  per- 
sons, as  not  entitled  to  their  pro- 
tection.    But  the  Power  at  which 
this   measure   was    chiefly  aimed, 
"by   appealing    to    either    the    cu- 
pidity or  the  fears  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  has  continued  to  keep  its 
grand  army  of  proteges  among  the 
natives   under    the    very   nose   of 
the  Sultan,  comprising  almost  the 
entire  Armenian  population,  com- 
posed of  the  richest  bankers  and 
greatest  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
most   intelligent    class    of    native 
Christians  throughout  the  Empire. 
"With  Greece,  the  matter  has  not 
"been  settled ;  for  without  the  moral 
support  of  its  Russian  brother  small 
ceremony  would  be  used  towards 
that  petty  Power — which  is  said  to 
cover  with  its  ©gis  of  protection  not 
less  than  10,000   Turkish  subjects 
at  Stamboul  alone. 

The  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  commencing  with 
the  successful  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  which  wrested  Egypt  from  the 
Sultan,  and  rendered  his  rule  over 


Palestine  and  Syria  and  all  the 
Arab-speaking  races,  even  down 
to  the  Holy  Cities  in  Arabia,  al- 
most nominal,  has  been  steadily  pro- 
gressing. The  severance  of  Greece 
proper  from  the  Empire,  to  exist 
as  a  nucleus  of  discontent,  and  fan 
the  flame  of  revolt  among  the  dis- 
affected subjects  of  its  own  nation- 
ality throughout  Thessaly,  Epirus, 
the  Greek  Isles,  and  the  Ottoman 
domain,  is  a  standing  menace  against 
the  unity  or  continuance  of  Moham- 
medan rule  in  Europe,  foreshadow- 
ing the  disintegration  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  That  empire,  as  a 
European  power,  is  already  become 
little  more  substantial  than  a  mirage. 

Alien  in  blood,  faith,  language, 
and  thought  to  the  great  mass  of 
its  Christian  subjects — '  the  Rayahs ' 
of  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  or 
Syrian  origin — the  Sublime  Porte 
holds  them  all  in  subjection  only 
through  artfully  encouraging  and 
fomenting  their  mutual  jealousies 
and  divisions.  '  Divide,  et  impera ' 
is  a  maxim  it  practises  persistently. 
Nor  is  it  its  Christian  subjects  only 
that  it  has  to  fear.  The  co-religionist 
Arab,  over  whose  rocks  and  de- 
serts, as  well  as  fertile  valleys  and 
roving  flocks  and  herds,  the  Turk 
asserts  an  authority  half  spiritual 
half  temporal,  loves  him  as  little 
as  the  Rayah ;  and  had  not  Europe 
interfered,  his  ambitious  vassal, 
Mehemet  Ali,  would  easily  have 
founded  the  independent  empire 
over  all  Arab-speaking  men,  which 
was  the  dream  of  his  far-reaching 
ambition,  so  nearly  fulfilled. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  the 
continuance  of  Mohammedan  rule 
over  its  Christian  subjects  is  mainly 
due  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  No 
quarrels  so  irreconcilable  as  family 
quarrels;  no  hatred  equal  to  the 
odium  theologicum.  The  mutual  en- 
mity of  the  Eastern  Christians  per- 
petuates the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  and  prevents  the  waning 
Crescent  from  altogether  vanishing 
from  their  sky. 
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EYES    AND    EYE-GLASSES. 

A  FRIENDLY  TREATISE. 

Br  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 


WHATEVER  wo  may  think  of 
the  apparently  preternatural 
gift  of  '  second  sight '  attributed  to 
special  individuals  in  bygone  ages, 
the  real  second  sight  of  modern  man 
is  a  good  pair  of  spectacle*.  They 
are  at  once  the  rejuvenescence  of 
the  eye,  the  preservative  of  that 
most  important  organ,  the  means  of 
making  darkness  visible,  or  turning 
murky  night  into  clear- faced  day ; 
and  when  the  eyes  are  young  in 
years,  but  defective  in  power,  the 
optical  magic  of  spectacles  so  ac- 
commodates discrepancies  that  their 
lenses  bring  the  world  of  vision  into 
a  proper  focus,  and  put  eccentric 
nature  to-rights. 

I  shall  use  the  term  *  eye-glass  * 
in  the  widest  sense.  Let  us  begin 
by  an  act  of  duty — not  in  the  least  a 
painful  one — namely,  that  of  scorn- 
fully expelling  from  our  considera- 
tion the  single  glass,  stuck  by  means 
of  a  grim  grimace  under  one  eyelid, 
for  mere  fashion's  sake;  in  the  Lord 
Dundreary  style,  and  far  rather  let 
us  think  of  the  admirable  surgical 
glass,  whereby  we  are  now  enabled 
to  look  into  the  interior  chambers 
of  life ;  thence  we  may  turn  to  the 
wonder-showing  compound  lenses  of 
the  microscope,  and  to  the  sublime 
telescope — a  divine  revelation  to 
man,  by  whomsoever  invented  ;  and 
thence  we  may  advert  to  the  glasses 
of  the  dioptric  and  other  beacons, 
whose  seaward  lights  save  so  many 
thousands  of  lives  from  shipwreck 
every  year.1  But  having  gone  thus 
far  in  our  preliminary  survey,  it 
must  become  only  too  apparent  that 


the  field  is  so  very  wide,  and  so  tot 
complex  and  diversified,  that  we 
must  not  venture  upon  it  in  iki 
brief  space  df  the  present  treatise, 
which  can  pretend  to  nothing  be- 
yond  a  friendly  examination  and 
discussion.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  view  to — spectacles,  aad 
the  eyes  that  need  them.  I  sh&E 
treat  of  the  glasses  of  the  scholar 
and  author — him  of  the  midnight 
lamp — the  artist,  the  artisan,  aad 
the  work-a-day  world  at  large ;  in 
fine,  the  glasses  of  all  who  really 
cannot  see  well,  and  often  not  at 
all,  without  them. 

And  first  we  must  consider  the 
human  eye  under  those  conditions 
that  require  assistance  to  the  vision. 
With  respect  to  nearsightedness, 
my  own  case  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
case  of  countless  numbers.  I  was 
slightly  nearsighted  when  a  boy, 
and  I  did  not  know  it.  Objects  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  street*  which 
other  boys  appeared  to  see  clearly, 
I  could  only  see  mistily.  It  was 
the  same  at  a  theatre,  at  a  picture 
gallery,  and  so  forth ;  yet  the 
thought  that  my  eyes  were  defective, 
and  that  I  ought  to  get  glasses  of 
some  kind,  never  occurred  to  me. 
The  main  reason  of  this  neglect  was 
that  my  close  sight  was  particular!  j 
keen,  and  it  enabled  me  to  become 
one  of  the  best  hands  at  the  pen- 
work  style  of  military  drawing  in 
use  at  the  R.  M.  C,  Sandhurst 
at  that  period,  and  subsequently 
to  obtain  a  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  copy  of  an 
etching  by  Rembrandt.      Bat  what 


1  The  Times  of  October  nth  contained  an  article  entitled  'The  Eyes  of  Artillery/ 
which  induces  me  to  revert  to  a  letter  of  mine  that  appeared  in  the  Melbourne  Argms 
of  June  24th,  1859.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  only  a  few  gifted  sights  in  a  whole  regi- 
ment would  be  able  to  hit  an  object  so  small  as  a  man  at  a  distance  of  2,000  yards  ; 
and  that  the  improvements  in  rifles,  as  well  as  artillery,  woald  require  a  corresponding 
eye-glass,  or  longue-vue. 
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time    did    I   waste   at   Sandhurst 
(under  professorial  directions)  on 
the      borders     of      islands     sur- 
rounded by  fine  gradations  of  lines, 
to  represent  sea,   here    and   there 
interrupted  by  the  intricate   diffi- 
culties of  rocks  jutting  up,  not  to 
speak  of  patches  of  level  sand,  to 
be  represented  by  shady  gradations 
of  thousands  of  minute  dots !    The 
cadets  who  were  found  to  have  a 
bad  nearsight  were  speedily  drafted 
off  to   an  inferior  (but  how  much 
more  sensible)  '  hall  of  study/  where 
the    military  drawing  plans  were 
executed  in  brush  work,  far  more 
truthfully,  being  in  colours,  and  in 
a  fourth  part  of  the  time.     So  no 
thought  of  assisting  my  eyes,  with 
regard  to  objects  at  a  little  distance, 
ever  occurred,  and  I  continued  to 
strain  my  eyes  at  scenes  on  the 
stage,   girls'   faces  over  the  way, 
picture  galleries,   Ac,  till  four  or 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age.     It 
then   struck  me  that  I  had  better 
get  a  single  glass.      A  well-dressed 
man  in  a  shop,  whom  I  took  for 
granted  was  an  optician,  because  he 
sold  spectacles,  furnished  me  with 
a    handsome  single    glass    of   the 
wrong  focus.     For  several  days  I 
endured  a  strange  dazzling,  alter- 
nating with  mist,  and  the  crooked- 
ness of  outlines  which  became  right 
directly  I  put  down  my  glass.     I 
therefore  repaired  to  the  same  opti- 
cian's shop,  and  hepolitely  exchanged 
the  glass  for  one  which  he  said  was 
more  simple  and  of  far  less  power,  my 
eyes  being  much  better  than  he  had 
supposed.     This   I  found  pleasant 
enough,  but  of  very  little  use,  as,  on 
close  examination,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  only  a  thin  sort  of  window-glass, 
and  no  lens  at  all.     My  sight  being 
really  very  good,  and  only  requiring 
aid  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  I  con- 
tinued   without  any  proper  glass 
for  another  twenty  years ;  in  fact, 
-without  troubling  myself  on    the 
matter  beyond  the  occasional  use  of 
a  lorgnette  at  the    opera,  or  on  a 
racecourse,  aud  the '  captain's  glass ' 
at  sea.    And  thus  years  rolled  on, 


at  home  and  in  foreign  countries, 
without  the  idea  occurring  that  I 
ought  to  get  suitable  glasses  chosen 
for  me  by  a  scientific  optician,  or 
by  some  experienced  friend  who 
understood  the  thing  practically. 
And  this  reprehensible  neglect  is  no 
doubt  the  case  with  many  who  con- 
tinue to  strain  their  eyes  over  small 
type  till  they  have  done  irreparable 
injury  to  their  sight.  But  I  fancy, 
though  perhaps  vainly  flattering 
myself,  that  I  have  come  to  my 
senses  in  time,  viz.,  on  finding  at 
length  that  the  second  or  smaller 
type  of  a  newspaper  or  closely- 
printed  page  could  only  be  deci- 
phered with  an  effort.  It  was  then, 
having  got  pretty  well  accommo- 
dated by  a  decent  optician — though 
not  a  first-rate  one — that  the  truth 
flashed  upon  me  that  proper  eye- 
glasses give  you  a  second  sight  as 
good,  pro  tem.,  as  your  first,  and,  in 
many  cases,  much  better. 

Among  the  very  large  class  of 
those  who  are  near-sighted,  the 
great  majority  will  be  found  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes;  and,  of 
course,  chiefly  among  learned  men, 
professional  men,  authors,  artists, 
students,  &c.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  artisans  and  mechanics 
whose  peculiar  work  demands  a 
constant,  and  therefore  injurious, 
strain  (particularly  when  it  is  night- 
work)  upon  the  eyes,  it  will  be 
found  that  near-sightedness  to  any 
considerable  degree  is  extremely 
rare  among  operatives ;  while  among 
the  great  mass  of  outdoor  labour- 
ers, and  the  whole  of  the  agricul- 
tural class,  such  a  thing  is  scarcely 
known.  With  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
near-sightedness,  when  they  are  not 
born  so,  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  a  prema- 
ture straining  of  the  optic  nerves 
by  minute  and  intricate  toys,  diffi- 
cult puzzles,  too  early  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing ;  also  to  sleep- 
ing in  over-heated  and  unventilated 
bedrooms,  or  bedroom  windows 
throwing  a  glaring  light  upon  the 
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face,  and  to  the  want  of  sufficient  out- 
of-door  exercise,  and  atmospheric 
influences. 

Now,  admitting  that  one  has 
taken  to  spectacles  late  in  life,  be 
it  understood  that  this  does  not 
prove  they  have  been  adopted  too 
late.  No  injury  may  have  super- 
vened by  the  delay.  In  my  own 
case  probably  there  was  no  injury, 
because  I  could  read  a  fair-sized 
type  as  well  as  twenty  years  ago, 
and  do  not  need  them  now  for  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life;  and 
they  would  be  only  a  trouble  to  me 
out-of-doors.  The  nice  point  of  the 
question,  then,  is  to  determine  at 
what  time  spectacles  should  be 
adopted  for  reading  and  other  in- 
door occupations?  It  is  not  how 
young  or  how  old  you  may  be,  but 
what  is  the  condition  of  your  eye- 
sight. This  being  determined,  the 
next  thing  is  to  discover  what  kind 
of  glasses  you  need.  On  no  ac- 
count of  persuasion  or  cheapness 
should  you  allow  yourself  to  be  in- 
duced to  purchase  glasses  that  are 
too  weak,  and  require  some  strain- 
ing of  the  eyes  to  make  useful ;  or 
too  strong,  and  causing  a  perverse 
glitter,  or  a  dimness  and  thickening 
enlargement  of  letters  and  other 
objects.  When  you  have  got  the 
right  thing,  keep  to  it  as  long  as  it 
is  right ;  and  when  you  find  it  has 
become  wrong,  change  it  for  the 
better — a  maxim  worthy  of  Solo- 
mon. 

After  the  foregoing  statements, 
remarks,  and  exhortations  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  inti- 
mate, even  to  strangers,  that  I  am  not 
an  optician  or  an  oculist  in  any  pro- 
fessional sense,  and  that  I  do  not  deal 
in  spectacles.  Neither  have  I  any  re- 
lations or  friends  in  that  way,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  become 
the  agent  of  any  wholesale  manu- 
facturer of  eye-glasses  in  England, 
America,  or  elsewhere.     If  any  such 


were  to  engage  me  at  a  handsome 
figure,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  greatly 
to  his  injury,  and  he  would  soon 
know  why.  This  paper,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  called  a  '  friendly ' 
treatise,  and  shall  be  honestly  de- 
voted to  that  principle  and  pur- 
pose. 

But,  as  a  general  student  and 
observer  of  nature,  I  have  from  an 
early  age  been  a  speculator  on  the 
wonders  of  eyesight — the  eyesight 
of  men,  birds,  beasts,  and  insects.2 
I  omit  the  fish  in  this  place,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  his  compara- 
tively dull  and  circumscribed  capa- 
city and  local  habitation,  as  because 
he  lives  within  a  liquid  magnifying 
medium,  and  we  do  not— or  at  any 
rate  I  do  not — know  what  are  Ins 
powers  of  visual  accommodation 
to  his  delusive  circumstances.  Here, 
for  the  present,  we  will  pause  in 
our  consideration  of  eyes  (but  in- 
tending to  revert  to  them  on  every 
needful  occasion  as  we  proceed), 
and  take  up  the  too-little  studied 
question  of  eye-glasses. 

Let  me  now  confess  that  it  is  but 
recently  that  I  have  practically 
and  earnestly  turned  my  attention 
to  '  spectacles,'  and  to  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  properly  suiting 
a  defective  or  peculiar  vision.  How 
many  people  have,  like  myself,  con- 
tinued for  years — not  a  few  all  their 
lives — in  the  same  state  of  thought- 
lessness, need  not  be  said.  And 
what  awoke  me  suddenly  to  the 
consideration  was  not  'my  own 
good  sense,'  but  the  practical  and 
professional  good  sense  of  a  name- 
less stranger.  Chancing  one  muggy 
day  in  Marylebone  to  be  straining 
my  optic  nerves  (without  glasses) 
over  various  pages  of  more  or  less 
injurious  small  types  at  an  old  book- 
stall in  High  Street,  I  lighted  upon 
a  battered,  ragged,  and  otherwise 
unsaleable  book,  labelled  4c*.,  the 
title  of  which  caused  me  at  once  to 


*  In  attestation  of  this,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  my  book,  entitled 
The  Poor  Artist,  or  Seven  Eyesights  and  One  Object  (London,  2nd  edit,  Van  Voorst, 
1 87 1).    It  may  be  designated  as  'Science  in  Fable/ 
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open  it.  Bearing  a  veteran  pub- 
lisher's name,  it  had  been  given  to 
a  partially  appreciating  public  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
bore  the  following  very  comprehen- 
sive, old-fashioned  title-page  :  '  The 
Abt  of  Preserving  the  Sight  un- 
impaired to  an  extreme  Old  Age ; 
and  of  re-establishing  and  strength- 
ening it  when  it  becomes  weak : 
with  Instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
Accidental  cases,  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  professional 
men,  and  the  mode  of  Treatment 
proper  for  the  Eyes  during  and 
immediately  after  Small  Pox:  to 
which  are  added  Observations  on 
the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers 
arising  from  the  use  of  Common 
Spectacles,  &c.  Ac.,  by  an  Expe- 
rienced Oculist  London :  Printed 
for  Henry  Golburn,  1816.'  This 
book  I  have  described  as  having 
been  only  'partially  appreciated,1 
but  the  copy  now  before  me  being 
announced  as  the  'third  edition,' 
a  good  many  people  must  have  dis- 
covered its  value,  although  it  has 
been  allowed  to  sink  amidst  the 
yearly  currents  of  new  publications. 
That  we  have  had  special  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  new  methods 
of  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
{particularly  in  the  case  of  squint- 
ing), new  instruments,  and  a 
general  advance  in  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  oculists  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book,  I  considered 
to  be  pretty  certain  ;  but  for  sound 
work-a-day  sense,  numerous  cau- 
tions, minute  details,  great  care 
{over-care,  indeed,  sometimes  in 
what  may  look  like  trifles),  very 
varied  and  numerous  instructions, 
superseding  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  professional  advice,  being  evi- 
dently the  result  of  long  optical 
^experience,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  published  in  England  or  else- 
where, so  far  as  I  can  ascertain ; — 
while,  with  reference  to  eye-glass 
opticians,  it  not  only  shows  us  past 
dangers,  but  startles  us  as  we  look 
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around  at  the  present  day  and  be- 
hold the  heaps  and  piles  of  spec- 
tacles lying  pell-mell  in  windows, 
and  in  many  shops  dangling  like 
dried  sprats  on  strings,  in  company 
with  shining  knives  and  corkscrews* 
button-hooks  and  nut-crackers,  with 
the  announcement  that  *  any  of 
these  articles  may  be  had  for  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence,'  and — 
1  spectacles  to  suit  all  sights/ 

Our  friend — the  friend  of  young 
and  old — the  '  Experienced  Oculist,' 
begins  with  a  short  discourse  on  the 
*  mind's  eye '  and  the  '  pleasures  of 
memory,'  being  desirous  of  showing 
the  great  importance  of  the  eye  over 
the  ear,  forgetting  that  we  can  re- 
member melodies  as  well  as  pictures ; 
but,  with  due  respect,  we  shall  pass 
over  all  this,  and  come  at  once  to 
his  first  practical  observations  and 
advice.  He  commences  with  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  children  and 
young  persons,  but  hardly  less  ap- 
plicable to  persons  of  advanced  ages. 
Beware  of  dark  bed-rooms  ;  also  of 
dark  bed-curtains  and  dark  window- 
blinds.  Abandon  the  common  prac- 
tice of  suddenly  drawing  back  cur- 
tains and  raising  blinds  on  first 
getting  out  of  bed,  when  your  face 
will  be  smitten  by  a  sudden  glare 
of  light.  How  often  have  we  all 
experienced  this,  and  how  well  we 
must  remember  the  momentary 
blinding  effect.  Avoid,  if  possible, 
having  your  bedroom  window  facing 
the  east.  If  it  does,  and  you  may 
perhaps  prefer  it  should,  then  be 
all  the  more  careful  on  fine  summer 
mornings,  and  do  not  be  impatient 
with  the  apparent  over-cautiousness 
of  the  '  Experienced  Oculist ;'  for 
acts  of  imprudence  which  seem  to 
do  no  harm  may  do  very  great  injury 
if  continued  for  years.  Bedroom 
curtains,  also,  should  not  be  of  very 
red,  or  any  other  bright  colours, 
but  of  a  sober  hue.  Our  friend 
then  relates  the  case  of  a  yonng  per- 
son who  slept  in  a  chamber  during 
the  heat  of  summer  with  the  win- 
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dow  opposite  to  a  newly  •white- 
washed wall,  the  window  curtains 
being  of  white  calico,  and  his  face 
receiving  the  full  glare  of  the  morn- 
ing light  as  he  lay  in  bed.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  almost 
always  'awoke  amidst  a  flow  of 
tears.'  This  soon  caused  a  painful 
contraction  of  the  eyes,  and  then 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyelids.  The 
first  prescription  for  this  was  an 
immediate  change  of  the  chamber ; 
but  the  cure  was  slow,  and  a  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  How  little  are 
these  dangers  considered  by  indi- 
viduals, by  private  families,  and 
even  in  large  public  institutions. 
During  the  period  I  was  at  Sand- 
hurst College  the  cadets  were  con- 
stantly punished  for  acts,  or  words, 
or  looks  of  insubordination,  and 
indeed  for  all  sorts  of  trifling  of- 
fences, by  being  ordered  into  con- 
finement in  the  black  hole,  politely 
called — the  cadets  being  the  sons  of 
officers  and  gentlemen,  noblemen,  or 
young  noblemen  themselves — the 
*  dark  room.'  These  military  dun- 
geons were  (and  probably  still  are) 
small  cells  beneath  the  college,  con- 
taining a  small  wooden  bed  (I  mean, 
the  bed  was  of  planks),  with  a  low 
wooden  shelf  for  the  head,  in  place 
of  a  pillow.  It  had  a  small  square 
window,  kept  open  for  air  when  no 
culprit  was  within,  but  closed  and 
locked  before  he  was  brought  there. 
The  four  panes  of  glass  were  painted 
black,  and  over  these  was  placed  a 
wooden  inside  shutter  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  which  was  also 
locked.  This  cell  was  so  densely 
dark  when  you  first  were  ushered 
in  by  the  sergeant  on  duty,  and  the 
iron-plated  door  was  closed  and 
bolted  behind  you,  that  it  was 
literally  impossible  to  see  your  own 
hand  when  stretched  out  before  you. 
The  insubordinate,  or  otherwise  of- 
fending young  gentleman,  had  to 
grope  his  way  about  like  one  totally 
blind,  his  first  purpose  being  (after 
he  had  had  a  little  previous  experi- 
ence   of  the  thing)    to    find    his 


wooden  bed,  and  lie  down  till  his 
eyes  could  by  slow  degrees  accom- 
modate themselves.    But  very  little 
could  be  effected  in  that  way  tiD 
the  next  morning.    The  eyes  then 
discovered  that  some  score  of  small 
gimlet-holes  had  been  made  in  the 
thick  wooden  shutter,  and  by  mean* 
of  these  a  dismal  series  of  spots  of 
murky    light    forced     their     way 
through    the    black-painted    glass 
window  behind,  and   were  visible 
upon  the  opposite  wall.     By  means 
of  these,  the  prisoner  could  see  his 
way  about  next  day  very  well ;  and 
more  than  this — such  is  the  power 
of  the  optic  nerves  when  forced  bj 
emergencies— he  was  actually  abk. 
by  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
to  wile  away  the  dolefully  wasting 
hours  by  reading  snch  pamphlet  or 
stray  leaves  of  print   as   he   had 
managed  to  secrete  under  false  soles 
in  his  boots,  a  false  top  to  his  cap, 
or  stitched  between  the  lining  of 
his  waistcoat,  in  anticipation  of  the 
searchings  that  always  took  place 
in  the  guard-room  previous  to  his 
being  marched  to  the  shades  below. 
But  the  '  reading '  was  only  effected 
by  the  very  slow  process  of  a  word 
at  a  time,  the  page  being  systemati- 
cally moved  by  both  hands  close 
beneath  the  most  promising  of  the 
gimlet-hole  reflections.  Now,  before 
I  utter  a  complaint,  let  me  admire 
and  commend  something.     Is  it  not 
an  admirable  thing  that  yonng  gen- 
tlemen and  noblemen,  who  will  some 
day  be  officers  in  command,  should 
know  by  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  it  is  no  slight  punish- 
ment to  order  a  soldier  to  the  'black 
hole/  were  it  only  for   eight-and- 
f  orty  hours  P    The  wooden  bed  and 
pillow,  the  bread  and  water  diet, 
and  even  the  aching  cold  in'  a  win- 
ter's frost*  are  not  so  trying  as  the 
crawling  hours  of  darkness  and  the 
vault-like  solitude.    And  now  about 
the  eyes.   Twelve  hours  and  twenty- 
four  hours  were  felt  much  more 
than  may  be  imagined,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  sudden  light  of 
day,  on  coming  out  of  the  cell ;  but 
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when  the  period  of  darkness  had 
continued  for  sixty  or  eighty  hours 
and  more,  and  there  chanced  to  be 
a  strong  sunlight  at  the  moment  of 
issuing  forth,  the  effect  was  abso- 
lutely blinding.  The  blindness 
might  have  continued,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  a  risk  of 
various  injuries  is  incurred  by  the 
want  of  caution  in  this  matter. 

Having  said  thus  much  about 
the  eyes  of  young  persons,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  deal  with  this  part 
of  our  subject  more  completely  by 
commencing  from  the  earliest 
period.  It  appears  that  we  all, 
as  babies,  have,  more  or  less,  a 
tendency  to  squinting.  The  eyes 
of  babies  often  seem  to  swim  about 
like  the  Platonic  unborn  souls  in 
search  of  bodies,  and  with  a  vague 
searching  that  often  has  a  very 
pathetic  effect.  It  is  obvious  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  of  us 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
light  that  is  admitted  to  us  in  the 
cradle.  Dr.  Priestley,  Buffon,  andDr. 
Jurin,  were  among  the  first  writers 
who  devoted  great  attention  to  this 
matter.  Buffon  considers  that  early 
squinting  arises  merely  from  'an 
inequality  in  the  goodness  of  the 
eyes  ; '  that  if  the  eye  that  squints 
be  turned  towards  the  temples,  he 
generally  found  that  there  was  no 
great  inequality  in  the  strength 
and  goodness  of  the  two,  and  that 
the  cure  might  often  be  effected  by 
covering  the  other  eye  for  a  fort- 
night ;  but  if  oue  eye  turns  steadily 
towards  the  nose,  it  is  a  bad  case. 
According  to  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
squinting  of  young  children  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  child  being 
habitually  laid  in  its  cradle  in  such 
a  position  that  one  eye  shall  be  quite 
shrouded,  or  turned  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  light.  The  eyes 
at  this  period  being  weak,  the  one 
from  which  the  light  is  thus  ex- 
eluded,  will  make  instinctive  efforts, 
or,  as  Priestley  expresses  it,  'will 
obey  the  influences  which  descend 
from  the  brain,'  and  turn  '  upwards 


and  inwards '  in  most  cases.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  the  best 
means  of  curing  this  tendency  is  to 
cover  up  the  other  eye,  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  length  of  time  pro- 
posed by  Buffon,  but  during  a  few 
hours  every  day,  only  increasing 
the  time  in  obstinate  cases.  Our 
friend  the  'Experienced  Oculist '  has 
one  excellent  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject, fall  of  old-fashioned  care,  ex- 
perience, and  kindly  warnings : 

I  could  produce  numberless  instances  of 
parents  ana  nurses  who,  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  infancy,  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  incurable  weakness  of  sight  in  the 
little  ones  under  their  care.  In  doing  this, 
however,  they  err  through  ignorance,  not 
knowing  or  considering  that  the  eyes  are 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  action  of  light, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  little  and  little'  that 
we  can  bear  the  effects  of  its  salutary  in- 
fluence. 

But  how  shall  I  impress  it  upon  the 
minds  of  nurses  and  of  females  in  general, 
who,  unfortunately,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
reflecting  deeply  upon  causes  and  effects 
[ahem/],  that  every  new  ray  of  light  occa- 
sions upon  the  eyes  of  these  innocents 
[martyrs]  a  new  irritation,  and  that  every 
unaccustomed  and  continued  irritation  must 
have  a  violent  effect  upon  their  delicate 
organs. 

If  papa,  or  grandmamma,  wish  to  see  the 
new-born,  it  is  immediately  carried  to  the 
window,  or  into  the  lightest  place,  when 
the  poor  infant  instantly  begins  to  cry 
without  measure;  but  then  it  cannot  tell 
what  it  is  that  hurts,  and  every  unnecessary 
means  of  pacifying  are  attempted,  whilst 
the  true  cause  of  the  uneasiness  is  never 
thought  of. 

If  the  relatives  of  the  good  lady  mamma 
should  be  numerous,  or  her  visitants  fre- 
quent, then  the  poor  infant  is  exposed  (to 
the  shining  window)  perhaps  twenty  times 
a  day,. until  the  curious  examiners  have 
determined  which  of  its  parents  it  re- 
sembles most ;  and  its  little  cries  continue 
all  the  while  until  a  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  takes  place,  a  yellowish 
serosity  flowing  from  the  eyes,  and  covering 
them  continually.  Then  the  nurses  are 
astonished ! — and  exclaim  with  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  a  child  born  of  such  healthy 
parents  should  be  so  soon  tormented  with 
acrimonious  humours,  whilst  the  acrimony 
itself  must  be  carried  off  by  the  nostrums 
of  the  midwife,  an  operation  which  closes 
with  the  necessity  of  calling  in  a  physician, 
who  too  often  finds  an  incurable  weakness 
of  sight. 
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These  dangers  are  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  apartment 
of  the  mother  being  generally  kept 
almost  in  darkness,  'particularly 
after  a  difficult  case,'  the  infant 
being  taken  in  a  day  or  two  into 
perhaps  one  of  the  lightest  cham- 
bers of  the  house,  and  where  the 
window-blinds  are  of  the  thinnest 
material.  Again,  as  to  the  causes 
of  squinting  or  of  an  obliquity 
of  vision,  or  of  a  glide  in  the  eye, 
it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
a  candle,  or  some  shining  object, 
such  as  a  mirror,  or  some  highly 
polished  object  of  plate,  brass,  or 
cut-glass,  is  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  cradle,  and  by  this  an  infant's 
eyes  are  certain  to  be  attracted 
directly  it  awakes ;  and  the  bright 
mischief  will  be  stared  at  for  some 
time,  if  the  child  be  permitted — 
nay,  its  attention  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressly directed  to  it,  with  the  usual 
disastrous  energies  of  baby-talk 
and  *  livening-up.'  Should  this  be 
repeated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  'the  muscle  cf  the 
eye,  called  the  erector,  of  courso 
undergoes  a  painful  degree  of 
motion;  and  if  the  shining  object 
be  at  one  side  of  the  cradle,  then 
the  oblique  muscles  contract  so 
forcibly,  and  in  a  manner  so  durable, 
that  a  habit  of  squinting  naturally 
follows,'  and  will  become  fixed  if  the 
same  causes  be  continued.  The 
thoughtless  habit  of  holding  a  bright 
object  close  to  a  child's  nose,  byway 
of  a  pleasing  play,  or  to  teach  it  to 
4  begin  to  notice,'  is  also  likely  to 
induce  a  similar  injury.  The  sting 
of  an  insect  badly  treated,  and 
-causing  a  red  tumour  for  several 
days  upon  the  nose,  has  been  known 
to  induce  a  temporary  squint.  Our 
friend  the  *  Experienced  Oculist ' 
amuses  us  by  the  grave  account  he 
.gives  of  one  of  his  remedies  for 
infant  vision  when  injured  by  the 
above  circumstances.  He  tried  the 
experiment  of  placing  wmkers  at 
each  side  of  the  temples,  after  the 
style  of  horse- winkers,  in  order  to 
shut   out  side- vision,    and   compel 


both  eyes  to  look  only  straight  for- 
wards; but  he  found  that  babies 
were  often  far  more  knowing  than 
he  had  imagined,  and  that  '  as  Boon 
as  they  were  unobserved  *  they  just 
pulled  off  the  vrinhers.  Sometimes 
he  found  they  had  pulled  them,  to- 
wards the  nose  in  order  to  continue 
looking  at  objects  in  the  injurious 
manner  they  had  been  allowed  to 
commence.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that,  although  various 
remedies  for  the  mischief  may  be 
judiciously  adopted,  it  is  by  far  the 
best  policy  to  take  every  care  thai 
no  such  injuries  should  be  allowed 
to  originate. 

Parents  and  guardians  will  have 
to  judgo  at  what  period  a  child's 
eyes  are  strong  enough  to  be  exer- 
cised, but  it  seems  clear  that  as 
early  as  this  can  be  safely  com- 
menced a  child's  eyes  should  be 
gently  and  gradually  induced  to 
look  at  distant  objects.  The  con- 
trary method  is  almost  invariably 
adopted,  and  very  minute,  things 
are  constantly  placed  before  the 
child's  vision,  so  that  the  imper- 
fection and  injury  of  near-sighted- 
ness is  most  commonly  induced. 
We  understand  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment 
that  the  eye  possesses  more  voluntary 
power  with  respect  to  distant  ob- 
jects than  the  mere  contraction  or 
expansion  of  the  pupil.  Dr. 
Priestley  observed  that  ■  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  certainly  tends 
to  lessen  all  indistinctness  of  vision, 
whether  the  object  be  too  remote 
or  too  near;  and  that  the  pupil  is 
certainly  not  contracted  but  dilated 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  objects 
that  are  very  remote,  as  without  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  such  in- 
stances a  sufficient  quantity  of  rays 
could  not  be  admitted.'  Moreover, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Porter- 
field,  in  a  series  of  observations, 
that  the  human  eyes  possess  a 
power  of  changing  their  conforma- 
tion, and  of  adapting  themselves  to 
various  distances.  We  certainly  do 
not  seem  to  possess  this  power  in 
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the  same  way  that  is  observable  in 
the  eyes  of  a  cat,  but  if  we  watch 
the  eyes  of  an  experienced  sailor 
when  far  out  at  sea,  we  may  often 
notice  the  variety  of  movements 
that  take  place  in  his  eyes  besides 
the  dilatation  and  the  occasional 
contraction,  though  the  latter  seems 
commonly  done  for  a  moment  only, 
in  order  to  assist  the  energies  of 
the  eye  in  a  renewed  process  of 
dilatation. 

During  the  early  years  of  educa- 
tion the  eyes  of  young  people  are 
tried  too  severely.  They  are  kept 
too  many  hours  in  the  course  of 
each  day  at  work  that  taxes  the 
close  attention  of  the  eyes,  such  as 
the  small  types  in  which  some 
grammars  and  all  dictionaries  are 
printed,  small  figures  of  arithmetic, 
extremely  small  types  of  maps ; 
while  with  respect  to  girls  they  are 
often  kept  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
staring  at  musical  notes,  or  close 
down  upon  the  nonsense  of  fancy 
needlework,  to  be  followed  perhaps 
by  drawing  and  painting  the  minute 
traceries  and  varied  tints  of  flowers 
and  leaves ;  after  which,  if  the  girls 
are  at  a  boarding-school,  they  walk 
out  not  unlike  'a  funeral  proces- 
sion,' followed  by  the  teachers,  and 
vigilantly  watched  lest  they  should 
use  their  eyes  by  looking  about 
them.  Boys  and  young  men 
are  more  commonly  near-sighted 
than  girls  and  young  women, 
because  the  reading  and  other 
studies  are  more  severe,  and  pro- 
longed  through  more  years  ;  still, 
there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  near- 
sighted girls  and  young  women 
than  is  generally  supposed,  because 
the  use  of  spectacles,  and  even  single 
eye-glasses,  is  not  considered  grace- 
ful and  becoming,  and  they  certainly 
add  something  to  the  apparent  age 
of  the  wearers.  I  once  knew  a 
young  lady  in  Canada,  very  hand- 
some and  well  educated,  who  was 
so  near-sighted  that  she  often  could 
not  find  her  partner  in  the  move- 
ments of  a  quadrille,  and  sometimes 
she  even  got  astray  from  her  own 


party  into  the  adjoining  set.  But 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  dance 
in  spectacles.  I  also  knew  a  very 
handsome  yonng  German  gentleman 
in  Dresden,  who  was  so  comparative- 
ly blind  by  near-sightedness  that  he 
could  not  read  without  the  use  of  a 
kind  of  glass  cylinder  of  about  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  and  he  never 
knew  a  friend  in  the  street  unless 
he  heard  his  voice,  or- went  up  to 
him  so  closely  that  their  noses 
almost  touched.  But  he  would  not 
wear  spectacles.  This  was  a  very 
remarkable  thing  in  Germany, 
where  the  great  majority  of  students,, 
as  well  as  professors  and  profes- 
sional men,  seem  to  wear  spectacles* 
as  a  necessary  appurtenance  and 
insignia  of  intellectual  labours. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens  had 
very  peculiar  eyes.  They  took  in 
all  objects,  within  more  than  a 
semicircle,  at  a  single  glance ;  but 
I  never  saw  him  use  glasses  except 
on  one  occasion.  He  was  then  liv- 
ing in  London,  and  I  at  Finchley- 
Having  stayed  with  him  later  than 
usual  one  night,  he  knew  that  I 
had  lost  all  the  public  conveyances, 
and  I  was  to  be  driven  home  in  his 
American  buggy.  But  there  was  a 
fog,  and  he  would  not  trust  groom 
or  coachman,  and  drove  me  home 
himself,  having  first  mounted  a 
special  pair  of  spectacles.  Admir- 
ably he  drove  through  the  thick 
mist,  at  a  good  pace,  and  we  chat- 
ting all  the  way,  some  five  miles: 
What  sort  of  glasses  he  could  have 
found  to  effect  any  clearing  in  a 
London  fog,  quite  puzzles  me  to 
conceive.  I  so  much  regret  now 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
him. 

Many  kindly  cautions  and  pieces 
of  advice  are  given  by  our  friend, 
previously  quoted,  which  will  be 
useful  to  various  classes;  Some  of 
these  are  scarcely  practicable,  on 
account  of  their  inconvenience; 
others  are  sure  not  to  be  adopted 
because  of  the  inveteracy  of  our 
habits.  That  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Here  they  are :  take  them,  or  leave 
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them.    We  all  know  very  well  that 
sitting  for  hours,  and  bending  over  a 
desk,  or  a  flat  table  (which  is  far 
worse)  is  injurious  to  health,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  good  to  vary  the  posi- 
tion by  doing  the  same  work,  when 
practicable,  at  an  upright  desk  in  a 
standing  position.     But  our  long- 
confirmed  habits  are  against  this ; 
moreover,  the  change  would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  break  the  train  of 
thought,    distract    the     attention, 
and  lead  the  energies  astray.      Ten 
to  one,  but  such  a  change  would 
cause  the  individual  to  *  take  a  turn 
round  the  houses,'  and  amuse  him- 
self for  an  hour  or  more.     This 
advice  also,  unfortunately,  would  be 
quite  impracticable  for  many  artists 
and  artisans.     The  painters  could 
of  course  adopt  it,  and  they  do  so  ; 
but  the  engravers  could  not,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  sure  the  watch- 
makers,,    lace-makers,     and    some 
others  could  not.     The  violin  stu- 
dent   usually    stands    up    at    his 
practice,    but  the  student  of  the 
violoncello  and  the  pianoforte  must 
be  seated.     And  so  with  many  arts 
.and  handicrafts.    But  the  injurious 
habit  of  working  with  a  frame  of 
white  paper  placed  before  a  sunny 
window,  or  with  a  glass  globe  of 
water  at  night,  might  certainly  be 
abandoned  without  any  great  effort. 
All  these  paper  frames,  as  well  as 
screens  and  lamp  shades,  ought  to 
be  of  a  pale  green  or  light  blue. 
In  working  at  or  near  a  sunny  win- 
dow, the  pale  green  paper  frame 
should  be  placed  obliquely,  and  the 
reader  or  worker  should  sit  at   a 
table  or  desk   *  so  that  the  light 
shall   fall  obliquely  over  the  left 
shoulder.'     If  you  sit  with  the  light 
coming  over  the  right  shoulder,  then 
the  shades  and  movements  of  the 
right  hand  will  rather  disturb  the 
equability  of  the  surface  and  the 
vision.     But  our  friend  recommends 
candles  at  night,  in  preference  to  a 
lamp,  considering  that  a  generally- 
diffused  equality  of  light  is  better 
for  the  eves  than  a  concentrated 
reflected  light    He  scouts  tallow, 


of  course,  and  assures  us  that  we 
must  never  burn  anything  but  wax. 
Two    wax    candles — that     is     the 
proper  arrangement  for  a  literary 
gentleman  at  night.      Our   friend 
does  not  insist  upon  green  wax, 
though   green  wax  would  be  best 
for  the  purpose.     This  reminds  us, 
at  first,  of  the  physicians  who  strong- 
ly recommend  the  exercise  of  horse- 
riding  to    patients,    regardless    of 
circumstances;   but,  on  considera- 
tion, and,  let  me  add,  after  experi- 
ments, I  find  that  our  professional 
adviser    is    perfectly  right   in   all 
respects,  for  a  good  wax  candle  will 
burn   a   very   much    longer    time 
and    with  less  waste  than  tallow, 
or  even  the  epicene  composite,  and 
therefore  is  not  really  much  more 
expensive,  besides  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  not  distracting  the  at- 
tention by  thieves  and  gntterings, 
or  the  base  need  of  snuffing ;   not 
to  speak  of  the  plebeian  nasal  offen- 
siveness  of  a  slowly-expiring  mutton 
snuff.    It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that 
those  persons  who  happen  to  have 
thin  eyebrows,  or  thin  eyelids,  and 
very  small  pale    eyelashes,   would 
do  well  to  wear  a  broad  green  shade 
attached  to  the  forehead  by  means 
of  an  elastic  band,  in  addition  to 
the  previous  arrangements,  if  their 
avocations  require  them  to  use  their 
eyes  during  half  the  night.     Never 
hold  a  book  or  other  writing  behind 
the  candle — that  is,  with  the  glit- 
tering flame  right  in  your  face  while 
you  strain  your  eyes    in   looking 
through  the  illumination;  and  do 
not  in  the  daytime,  or  evening,  sit 
reading    with   your    back    to    the 
window,  '  because  the  rays  of  light 
are  too  directly  reflected;  and  the 
injury  will  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  paper  shall  be  more  white,  or 
the  print  finer.'      Mark  this,    all 
youthful  readers  of  the  cheap  edi- 
tions of  sensational  novels,  printed 
in  double  columns,  of  the  smallest 
type  very  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
badly  printed  and  with  faded  ink, 
upon  bad  paper  of  uneven  surface. 
Stupid  economy !  and  no  real  eco- 
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nomy,  but  the  reverse  in  its  ocular 
results.     Be  it  remembered  tbat  it 
is    good  to  vary  the  occupation  of 
reading  by  writing  at  intervals,  and 
tJaat  writing,  especially  at  night,  is 
less  trying  to  the  eyes  than  reading. 
One  reason  of  this  is,  I  think,  that 
yon  can  write  the  letters  of  words 
anyhow  so   that  they  are  legible 
(and  you  will    often    see    legible 
handwriting   in  which  scarcely  a 
single  word  has  the  letters  really 
made,  or  possible  to  be  deciphered 
if  cut  out  from  the  context),  but  in 
the  act  of  reading  the  eye  habitually 
looks  at  the  letters  of  the  words, 
however  rapidly  and  unconsciously. 
It  is  also  much  better  to  write  a 
large  than  a  fine  small  hand;  but 
when  there  has  been  a  long  habit  of 
writing  very  small  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a  change. 
I  do  not  consider  any  of  the  fore- 
going advices  and  cautions  as  trivial, 
because  so  many  persons  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  reading 
or  writing. 

Our  friend  alludes  to  the  very 
trying  work  of  engravers ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  what  we  owe  to 
those  who  gradually,  yet  certainly, 
destroy  their  sight  over  copper 
and  steel  as  well  as  gems.  The 
watchmakers,  likewise,  receive  at- 
tention; and  all  those  whose  avo- 
cations unfortunately  compel  them 
to  work  on  highly-polished  surfaces, 
by  lamp  or  candle-light,  receive  due 
cautions.  He  has  operated  on  many 
cataracts  which  were  clearly  attri- 
butable to  that  cause.  Blacksmiths, 
whitesmiths,  f  arriers,  and  cooks  come 
in  for  their  share  of  professional  ad- 
vice, and  oneof  his  chapters  thus  con- 
cludes : — '  To  workers  in  silk,  also, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  same 
person*  (silk  weavers'  eyes  being 
too  much  affected  by  the  shining 
colours  of  the  silk)  '  should  not  be 
employed  to  hang  the  silks  out  in 
the  open  air,  nor  even  in  tenter 
grounds,  as  the  continual  reflection 
of  so  many  different  colours  may  be 
highly  prejudicial.  To  bleachers  of 
linens  and  cottons,  and  to  all  persons 


engaged  in  those  manufactures, 
similar  cautions  may  be  given ;  nay, 
even  practical  chemists  and  philo- 
sophers need  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  hints  on  things  which 
might  otherwise  be  unthought  of 
in  their  ardent  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge.' What  a  kind,  what  an  ex- 
cellently benevolent  man  is  our 
friend  the  c Experienced  Oculist*!' 
How  wide  are  his  sympathies,  how 
careful  and  discriminating  are  his 
advices  and  his  cautions!  How 
admirably  practical  a  little  book  he 
has  produced  as  the  condensed 
result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
practice  and  much  thought !  And 
here  am  I,  a  mere  amateur  and 
an  empiric,  gaining  credit,  and 
profit  too,  by  exhuming  and  reviving 
his  long-forgotten  remains,  and  all 
this  without  being  able  to  give  the 
name  of  so  genuine  a  philanthropist ! 
But  I  do  not  despair  of  discovering 
it  some  day,  and  making  it  known, 
as  I  think  it  deserves. 

Now  it  may  be  thought  by  some 
persons  that,  as  these  exhumed 
remains  are  some  sixty  years  of  age 
in  the  vaults  of  Time,  where  mists 
and  mouldy  films  hang  obscuring 
festoons  over  those  who  *  lie  in  cold 
obstruction,'  while  the  vigorous 
working  world  has  rumbled  on  its 
busy  purblind  course,  and  all  sorts  of 
new  oculists  and  opticians,  with  all 
manner  of  new  discoveries,  experi- 
ences, operations  (as  in  the  cure  of 
squinting),  instruments  and  appli- 
ances, lotions  and  treatments,  have 
probably  sprung  into  light ;  it  may, 
I  say,  be  reasonably  imagined  that 
very  much  of  our  friend's  profes- 
sional experiences  and  deductions 
have  been  superseded.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  books  on 
eyes  and  eye-glasses  that  have  been 
published  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  the  best  living  oculists  and 
opticians.  But  besides  the  fact  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  a  certain 
statement  by  our  friend,  of  a  surgi- 
cal nature,  startled  me.  It  was 
this,  that ( while  the  slightest  wounds, 
even   the  most  insignificant  acci- 
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dents,  if  accompanied  by  contusion, 
are  always  extremely  dangerous,  it 
is  a  curious  and  important  fact  that 
the  human  eye  will  bear  the  deepest 
incisions,  done  with  cutting  instru- 
ments, without  any  serious  detriment 
to  the  sight.'  If  the  reader  be  as 
new  to  the  subject  as  I  was,  he  will 
understand  my  feeling  on  first 
meeting  with  such  a  statement,  and 
I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  con- 
sult some  other  '  experienced  oculist ' 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being 
alive.  After  this  I  would  examine 
the  best  books  of  the  day  on  our 
present  subject,  which  is  unques- 
tionably so  important  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  to  the  un- 
civilized also  ;  but  you  cannot  help 


Full  of  these  things,  I  forthwith 
paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  first 
oculists  of  the  day — Mr.  William 
White  Cooper,  a  '  fellow '  of  infinite 
titles,  particularly  with  regard  to 
ophthalmic  societies  and  institu- 
tions. 

'  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Cooper,  to 
a&k  if  you  could  cut  my  eye  right 
across,  with  safety  to  my  eye  ?' 

'Yes,  certainly,  if  you  had  a 
cataract.' 

'  But  should  I  be  able  to  see  with 
that  eye,  after  it  ?  ' 

'  In  all  probability.  I  have  per- 
formed the  operation  a  hundred 
times.' 

'And  should  I  see  as  well  as 
"before  ? ' 

4  Yes,  if  it  were  not  an  unusually 
'bad  case.  But  we  do  a  great  many 
things  for  the  human  eye  besides 
cutting  it  across.' 

I  returned  home  immediately, 
seeing  my  way  much  clearer  in 
these  matters,  and,  of  course,  with 
rene  wedrespect  for  my  old-fashioned 
friend  from  the  bookstall.  The 
first  work  of  the  present  day  which 
I  examined  was  Mr.  White  Cooper's 
treatise  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of 
tlie  Eye.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  cases  was  most  interesting ; 
and  we  shall  there  find  that,  while 
4 the  delicacy  and  complexity'  of 


the  structure  of  the  human  eye  ren- 
der every  injury  important,  *  there 
is  no  organ  in  which  the  reparative 
powers  of  nature  are  more  remark- 
able.' And  again,  '  that  wounds 
of  the  eye  are  far  less  painful  than 
might  be  imagined.'  When  a  par- 
ticle of  grit,  or  lime-dust,  or  sharp 
flying  seed-husk,  gets  between  the 
surface  of  the  eye  and  the  eyelid, 
and  causes  such  irritation,  inflam- 
mation, and  aching  pain,  we  very 
naturally  think  that  an  '  operation ' 
of  the  simplest  kind  must  be  sc 
intensely  painful ;  but  this  is  ima- 
ginary. Here  are  two  or  three  very 
curious  cases.  A  musket-ball  struck 
a  soldier  of  the  88th  Regiment,  en- 
tering behind  the  outer  side  of  on* 
eye,  passing  behind  the  bones  of 
the  nose,  and  making  its  exit  just 
beneath  the  ear  on  the  other  side. 
Yet  neither  of  his  eyes  appeared  to 
have  been  organically  in  j ured.  The 
sight,  however,  was  lost  in  both, 
by  reason  of  the  concussion  injuring 
the  optic  nerves.  *  The  wound  gave 
little  trouble,'  says  Mr.  Cooper, 
'and  the  soldier  was  invalided  to 
England,  well,  about  a  month  after 
its  receipt.'  Sir  Charles  Bell  re- 
lates a  case  of  a  soldier  (in  his 
System  of  Operative  Surgery,  vol. 
ii.  p.  452)  who  received  a  bullet  in 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  where  it  stuck 
fast  (a  spent  ball,  of  course)  by 
'the  elastic  tissues  arresting  its 
progress.'  And  there  it  remained, 
'not  from  any  surgical  difficulty,' 
but  because  tho  soldier  had  an 
eye  to  business.  It  was  something 
to  be  looked  at  ever  after.  The 
soldier  with  a  leaden  eye  said  it 
was  '  too  valuable  to  be  extracted.' 
During  the  retreat  from  Corunna 
a  soldier  of  the  36th  Regiment,  who 
was  cooking  his  comrades'  dinners 
while  they  were  away  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy,  was  struck  by 
something  under  the  left  eye.  '  Dr. 
Barton  extracted  from  the  socket  a 
musket-ball,  flattened  so  much  as 
to  resemble  a  piece  of  money  from 
its  having  first  struck  against  a 
wall  in  front  of  the  man.    The  eye 
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did  not  suffer  in  the  least/  although 
the  soldier  had  a  very  anxious 
march  the  same  night,  with  the 
enemy  at  their  heels.  Dr.  Macleod 
(in  his  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War, 
p.  223),  relates  a  case  in  proof  of 
Low  little  injury  and  inconvenience 
may  he  caused  hy  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  ballet  to  the  eye  : — *  A 
soldier  was  struck  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  by  a  round  ball,  which 
entered  close  to,  and  immediately 
below,  the  inner  can  thus  of  the  eye. 
The  wound  healed,  and  the  patient 
had  almost  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, when,  after  suffering  slightly 
from  dryness  in  one  nostril  some 
months  afterwards,  the  ball  fell 
from  his  nose,  to  his  great  alarm 
and  astonishment.'  At  the  siege 
of  Calvi,  when  Lord  Nelson  was 
in  command,  a  shot  struck  a  battery 
close  by,  and  Nelson  was  hit  in  the 
face  by  some  of  the  stones  and 
fragments.  Though  the  injury  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  one  eye,  it  did 
not  confine  him  from  duty  longer 
than  a  single  day.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  eyes  are  protected 
by  the  instinctively  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids.  Mr.  Cooper 
once  wrote  to  a  prizefighter  to  in- 
quire if  there  were  many  cases  of 
blindness  caused  from  blows  on  the 
eyes?  He  received  the  following 
reply  from  'Jem  Ward/  formerly 
a  celebrated  'champion  of  Eng- 
land': 

King's  Arms,  Whitechapel  Road, 
London,  Dec.  16, 58. 
Dear  Sir,— I  ree'd  your  lettor,  and  have 
in  reply  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  do  not  recollect  blindness  to 
follow  in  consequence  of  blows  ree'd  in  a 
prize  fight.  There  is,  I  believe,  one  or  two 
instances  of  men  haveing  negested  (sic) 
their  eyes,  caught  cold,  and  lost  their  sight. 
I  have  seen  men's  eyes  completely  shut  up 
from  blows,  and  yet  their  sight  was  not  at 
all  injured. 

I  am,  dr.  Sir,  yr.  obdt.  Servt., 
W.  Cooper,  Esq.  Jambs  Wabd. 

Mr.  Cooper  accounts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  eyes  under  these 
violent  blows  by  the  magnitude  of 


the  fist  causing  the  blow  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  protecting  frontal 
and  cheek  bones,  and  also  by  the- 
instinctive  closing  of  the  eyelids. 
No  doubt  he  is  right.  More- 
over, it  is  remarkable  how  soon  a 
very  badly  contused  black-and- 
purple  eye  is  relieved  by  being 
bound  up  with  relays  of  raw  steak. 
But,  to  my  thinking,  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  human  dealings  with 
the  eye  is  that  of  giving  to  the  eye 
a  new  pupil,  so  to  speak,  or  of  re- 
moving a  wounded  pupil  from  one* 
place  to  another,  which  amounts  to 
conveying  vision  to  a  new  locality  ! 
A  little  girl  was  laying  her  cheek 
caressingly  upon  a  wolf-dog,  sup- 
posed to  be  domesticated,  when  the 
ferocious  beast  suddenly  seized  her 
by  the  face,  which  he  was  only 
prevented  from  tearing  to  pieces  by 
her  long  hair  getting  into  his  throat. 
It  was  found  that  one  of  his  teeth 
had  penetrated  the  eyeball.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Mathews  and  Mr.  White 
Cooper  attended  the  little  girl. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  had  been 
dragged  towards  the  margin  of  the 
corner,  and  the  displacement  en- 
tirely prevented  sight.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  child  was  chloroformed, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  then  '  made  an  inci- 
sion through  the  cornea  below  the 
mesial  line,  and  with  Tyrrell's  blunt 
hook  drew  down  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  and  fixed  it  in  the  wound. 
No  inflammation  followed.  The 
pupil  being  well  below  the  margin 
of  the  lid,  perfectly  good  vision  was 
restored.'  The  disfigurement  of  the 
little  girl's  eye  was  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

Dr.  David  Smith  (in  his  Lectures 
on  Preservation  of  Sight)  tells  us 
that '  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood alone,  in  connection  with 
various  crafts,  probably  not  less 
than  one  thousand  injuries  of  the 
eye  are  received  in  one  year.'  Out 
of  these  he  considers  that  one  half 
are  due,  as  usual,  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  men.  That  flying  morsels 
of  metal  or  stone  continually  en- 
danger  the  sight  nobody  can  doubt ; 
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bat  when  Dr.  David  Smith  tells  us 
that '  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  a 
foreign  body  penetrates  the  eyeball 
immediate  and  irreparable  loss  of 
the  injured  eye  follows/  the  expe- 
rience of  most  of  the  great  living 
oculists  goes  very  far  towards  con- 
troverting  the  assertion.  I  will 
only  quote  two  more  of  these  won- 
derful operations.  The  following 
extraordinary  cure  is  recorded  in 
the  Ophthalmic  Review,  page  337 : 
'  0.  W.,  a  hale,  vigorous  old  man, 
turned  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
fell  down-stairs  in  the  dark,  being 
very  drunk  at  the  time.'  On  re- 
covering himself  he  found  that  he 
had  a  bad  wound  in  the  right  eye, 
on  the  side  near  the  nose.  He  neg- 
lected the  swelling  during  ten  days 
or  more,  and  then  went  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Clarke,  of  Gloucester,  who 
discovered  the  extremity  of  some 
iron  substance  in  the  wound.  After 
tugging  hard  many  times,  Mr.  Clarke 
at  last  pulled  out  *  the  entire  shaft 
of  a  cast-iron  hat  peg,  measuring 
three  inches  and  three-tenths  in 
length.'  The  old  man,  it  was  dis- 
covered, had  fallen  head  foremost 
upon  a  row  of  hat  pegs  screwed  to 
the  wall  in  his  tumble  down-stairs, 
and  this  one  had  broken  off '  after 
it  had  become  completely  buried  in 
his  orbit.'  The  nature  of  the  wound 
(of  the  globe'  and  its  cure  are 
described,  and  in  result  *  the  patient 
recovered  without  a  single  unfavour- 
able symptom.'  The  only  incon- 
venience to  the  old  man  was  that 
he  occasionally  shed  a  few  involun- 
tary tears,  at  which  one  cannot  feel 
much  surprised.  If  the  reader  has 
a  taste  for  these  operations  he  will 
find  more  of  them  in  A  Handy- 
Book  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  by 
J.  Z.  Laurence,  and  B.  C.  Moon 
(1866).  But  the  most  wonderful 
operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Dixon  (see  Dixon's  Guide  to  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  pace  382).  In  October 
1847  a  Cornish  miner  was  severely 
wounded  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder at  a  copper  mine  in  Cuba. 
He  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. 


Dixon  in  the  May  following.     His 
forehead  and  cheeks  were  seamed 
with  scars,  and  small  fragments  of 
stone  might  be  felt  here  and  there 
beneath    the    skin    of     the     face, 
which  was  dotted  with   grains   of 
exploded  gunpowder.    The  left  eye- 
ball and  eyelids  had  been  totally 
destroyed;  but  on  the  right   aide, 
where  the  eyelids  should  have  been, 
there  was  a  strange    appearance. 
Both  lids  were  confounded  together 
in  one  uniform  cicatrix  so  firm  and 
rigid  that  the  aperture,    or    odd- 
shaped  window,   diminished   to    a 
third  of  the  natural  size  of  an  eye, 
never    underwent     the      slightest 
change  of  form.     '  It  looked  IQce  a 
hole  out  in  a  mask.      The  margin 
of  this  opening  was  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  fringed  with    a  few 
straggling  eyelashes.'      From  this 
hideous  and  anything  but  promising 
'hole  in    a   mask'  Mr.  Dixon  de- 
cided upon  an  endeavour  at  Twal^ng 
an  eye    with    an   artificial    pupiL 
Having  enlarged  the  hole  by  a  sur- 
gical operation  to  nearly  twice  its 
former  dimensions,  a  considerable 
portion  of   the  eyeball   came  into 
view.      He    next    extirpated    the 
lachrymal    gland,    'as    the    tears, 
instead  of  being  serviceable,  would 
only  be  an  embarrassment.9      The 
irritation  subsided  in  a  few  days, 
and  *  Mr.  Dixon  then  made  an  arti- 
ficial pupil  by  drawing  out  and  re- 
moving a  small  piece  of  iris  ;  this 
not  being  sufficient,  the  pupil  was 
enlarged  by  a  subsequent  operation, 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  that 
when  the  patient  left  town  he  could 
guide  himself  so  as  to  be  able  (as 
Mr.  Dixon  subsequently  learned)  to 
gain  his  living  by  driving  a  coal- 
cart  down  to  the  coast,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  unattended  by  any  com- 
panion.'    This  operation  has  been 
justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Cooper 
and  other  great  oculists  as  a  triumph 
of  skill,  and  I  think  they  might  have 
added,  of  genius  in  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery.   After  such  things  as  these 
we  need  never  again  feel  astonished 
at  hearing  of  oculists  taking  out  a 
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man's  eye,  laying  it  upon  his  cheek 
for  examination,  washing,  rectifying, 
and  repairing  it,  and  then  putting 
it  back  in  its  place  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  subsequent  vision. 
Not  that  we  believe  this  au  pied  de 
la  lettre.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  made  the 
cool  and  ghastly  remark  that '  many 
a  man  destroys  a  hatful  of  eyes 
before  he  becomes  an  expert  operator 
as  a  surgeon-oculist.'  If  this  dread- 
ful opinion  had  foundation  at  that 
period,  one  feels  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  such  abominable 
apprenticeship  is  at  present  needed, 
as  witnessed  by  the  extraordinary 
operations  now  not  uncommon. 

The  foregoing  have  been  extracted 
from  a  multitude  of  most  interesting 
cased  in  the  works  quoted ;  and  very 
many  more  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  other  eminent  oculists 
of  the  day,  such  as  Mr.  Bowman, 
Dr.  Meyr  (Beitrage  zur  Augen- 
heilkunde,  4c.),  Mr.  Critchett*  Dr. 
Borelli,  Dr.  David  Smith,  and 
several  well-known  French,  German, 
and  Italian  surgeons,  and  provincial 
practitioners  in  England,  who  have 
made  special  study  of  the  human 
eye.  But  we  must  now  hurry  on 
through  a  list  of  notes  and  memo- 
randa of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
then  come  to  an  examination,  both 
generally  and  particularly,  of  the 
widely-interesting  subject  of  spec- 
tacles and  other  eye-glasses. 

The  first  note  on  my  list  of  inter- 
polations will  be  admitted  as  of 
paramount  importance.  While  im- 
perfections of  eyesight  are  in  almost 
all  cases  confined  to  the  individual 
as  to  results  and  consequences,  there 
is  one  exception  of  a  most  important 
and  fatal  kind.  I  allude  to  what  is 
termed  achromatopsy,  or  Daltonism, 
being  the  inability  to  distinguish 
colown.  'Provost  arrived  at  the 
conclusion'  (as  quoted  by  White 
Cooper)  •  tbat  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  achromatopsy  to  perfect 
vision  is  as  one  to  twenty ;  and 
Seebeck  states  that  five  out  of  forty 
youths  who  composed  the  two  upper 


classes  in  a  gymnasium  at  Berlin 
were  affected  with  it.'  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  that 
'  males  are  nearly  as  ten  to  one  more 
frequently  affected  than  females.' 
Other  examples  are  given.  While 
so  many  lives,  besides  property,  are 
literally  dependent  upon  the  eyesight 
of  railway  officers  and  servants,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  should  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  as  to 
colours  as  well  as  distant  objects. 
I  most  earnestly  entreat  the  public 
press  of  all  civilised  countries  to 
insist  upon  this. 

With  a  reassured  mind  and 
feeling — though  I  always  placed 
reliance  upon  our  first  friend, 
the  '  Experienced  Oculist ' — we 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  a 
variety  of  cautions,  advices,  and 
also  directions  as  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  accidents  and  injuries 
that  so  frequently  happen  to  the 
eyes.  Some  of  the  former  have 
already  been  scattered  over  our 
course,  but  here  are  a  few  more. 
That  which  applies  to  children  is 
applicable,  though  in  a  less  serious 
degree,  to  grown-up  people.  The 
more  youavoid  glaring  and  glancing 
lights  in  the  rooms  you  habitually 
sit  in,  the  better.  Therefore— 
although  the  following  advice  is 
certain  to  meet  with  no  attention 
from  the  great  majority — it  is  our 
laughably  painful  duty  to  recom- 
mend ladies  to  have  as  few  mirrors 
and  other  looking-glasses,  gilt  pic- 
ture-frames, and  mouldings,  bright 
coloured  curtains,  and  highly- 
polished  furniture,  in  their  drawing- 
rooms,  as  possible  ;  and  what  they 
must  have  should  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  allow  bright  lights  to  be 
thrown  upon  them.  Highly-coloured 
curtains  are  additionally  injurious 
when  the  windows  are  open,  so 
that  various  brilliant  and  dazzling 
colours  are  flung  about  the  room 
by  the  incoming  breeze.  A  very 
bright  carpet  is  a  very  injurious 
thing,  and  when  combined  with  a 
brightly-painted  ceiling,  madness. 
These  things  may  be  a  merry  life 
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for  the  eyes,  bat  they  are  a  short 
one.  A  rich-patterned  sober-toned 
carpet,  and  a  soft  sky-grey  or 
stone-coloured  ceiling,  are  my  own 
private  fancy.  The  almost  in- 
variable  whitewash  of  the  British 
ceiling  would  be  a  constant  injury 
but  for  the  grave  feet  that  the  Bri- 
tish isles  arenotoverburthened  with 
sunlight.  But  whether  reading, 
writing,  or  working  in  any  other 
way,  it  should  always  be  done  with 
an  oblique  light,  and  never  with  a 
horizontal  light.  As  to  the  use  of 
lotions,  several  prescriptions  are 
given  in  the  little  book  we  com- 
menced with,  as  well  as  in  other 
works,  but  I  forbear  to  transcribe 
any  of  them,  excellent  as  they  no 
doubt  would  be,  because  a  lotion 
too  strong,  or  too  frequently  ap- 
plied, or  not  exactly  the  proper 
lotion  for  a  special  case  or  indi- 
vidual peculiarity,  might  do  far 
more  harm  than  good,  unless  used 
under  professional  supervision.  The 
only  exception  is  that  of  pure 
water.  In  cases  of  much  inflam- 
mation, or  difficulty  of  opening 
the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  the 
water  should  be  warni,  and  it  may 
be  mixed  with  warm  milk ;  but  in 
nearly  all  other  cases  it  should  be 
cold.  All  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  reading  or  writing 
during  several  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  especially  at  night,  should 
carefully  bathe  the  eyes  with  cold 
water  before  going  to  bed,  and  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning's  ablu- 
tions. *  All  artisans  who  work  at 
a  blazing  fire  ought  often  to  wash 
their  eyes  with  cold  pure  water ; 
and  so  should  all  those  who  work 
in  wool,  particularly  carders  and 
spinners,  and  all  those  employed 
in  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
Ac. ;  for  the  fine  dust,  almost  im- 
perceptible it  may  be  called,  which 
such  works  disperse,  often  pro- 
duces cataracts,  obstinate  inflam- 
mations, swelled  eyelids,  &c.'  I 
once  lived,  during  weeks  at  a  time, 
on  the  banks  of  an  ophthalmic 
river  in  the  interior  of  Australia ; 


and  numbers  of  settlers  and  shep- 
herds, bushmen  and  diggers,  were 
afflicted  every  summer  and  autumn 
with  sore  eyes — so  sore  in  some 
oases  that  you  might  have  thought 
they  would  never  open  them  again. 
One  day  a  squatter  who  owned  a 
sheep-station  thereabouts  rode  up 
from  Melbourne  with  a  great  air. 
He  was  a  (  swell  squatter/  who 
only  now  and  then  came  to  visit 
his  snug  little  farm  on  the  river, 
'to  see  how  stock  got  on.'  I 
asked  his  advice  for  the  sore  eyes 
of  his  shepherds  and  others.  'It 
serves  them  quite  right!'  said  he. 
4 1  never  have  these  sore  eyes;  and 
yon,  sir,  will  never  have  sore  eyes. 
No  gentleman  ever  has.1  Not  ex- 
actly  perceiving  the  nice  distinction 
in  this  matter,  I  demurred.  'Itu 
a  nice  distinction/  said  he;  'it  is 
just  that.  You  no  doubt  often 
wash  your  eyes  with  cold  water. 
Those  fellows  never  do.'  There 
was  no  doubt  much  reason  in  this ; 
but  something  else  was  the  cause. 
Besides  the  dirtiness  of  neglecting 
the  hot  sand  and  dust  in  the  eyes, 
flies  often  rushed  into  them,  and 
were  not  soon  or  easily  cleared 
out;  there  was,  moreover,  a  very 
small  river  fly  who  either  bit  or 
stung,  and  inflammation  very 
speedily  set  in.  I  should  have 
been  very  thankful  at  that  time, 
for  the  sake  of  others  (my  horses 
included)  as  well  as  myself,  to  have 
received  the  following  advice :- 
whenever  a  fly,  or  other  insect,  a 
small  flying-seed,  quicklime,  dust, 
or  any  other  minute  object,  gets 
into  the  eye  (i.e.  under  the  eye- 
lid) 'do  not  adopt  the  common 
habit  of  rubbing,  or  even  of 
washing  with  water,  but  gently 
raise,  or  get  a  gentle  hand  to  raise 
for  you,  the  eyelid,  and  bend 
the  head  forward.  In  keeping 
thus  the  eyelid  elevated,  and  the  eye 
quiescent  for  a  few  moments,  one 
feels  a  flow  of  tears  starting  fro* 
the  organ  which  seldom  fails  to 
bring  along  with  it  the  cause  of  the 
pain,  or  at  least  to  carry  it  towards 
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the  corner  of  the  eye  next  to  the  nose, 
from  whence  it  may  be  removed  by 
a,  fine  handkerchief  folded  to  a  point. 
If  this  operation  is  not  sufficient, 
then  a  finger  ought  to  be  passed 
frequently,  yet  gently,  over  the  eye- 
lid, from  the  exterior  corner  of  the 
«ye  towards  the  great  canthus  (or 
interior  corner),  by  which  means 
the  substance  is  made  to  descend 
towards  the  lachrymal  glands,  from 
whence  it  may  be  drawn  by  a  fine 
hair  pencil.'     If  the  irritating  sub- 
stance still  remains,  then  we  are 
further  instructed  that '  the  upper 
-eyelid  must  be  taken  as  before,  and 
kept  elevated  as  much  as  possible, 
^and  the  eye  being  then  turned  to- 
wards the  nose,  a  very  fine  camel's 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  cream,  oil,  or 
perfectly  fresh  butter'  (without  an 
«tom  of  salt  in  it,  remember), ( must 
he  introduced  between  the  eyelid 
-and  the  body  of  the  eye,  beginning 
at  the  exterior  corner,  and  ending 
at  the  interior  corner.'    If  the  very 
fine  hair  pencil  is  not  successful, 
you  will  be  almost  certain  to  suc- 
ceed with  one  rather  larger.  Should 
.all  these  efforts  fail,  which  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  if  they  are   pro- 
perly performed,  do  not  set  to  work 
rubbing  or  washing  the  eye,  as  you 
must  obtain  professional  assistance. 
Be  sure  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently 
in  cold  water  as  soon  as,  and  for 
some  time  after,  the  irritating  sub- 
stance has  been  extracted. 

And  now  for  all  sorts  of  eye- 


6 1  cannot   eat  my  dinner!'  ex- 
claimed a  literary  gentleman  of  my 

acquaintance    (ft.    S.  T.   M ), 

addressing  his  wife.  *  I  have  mis- 
laid my  spectacles!'  The  friend 
he  had  invited  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, as  there  was  no  fish.  '  It  is 
not  the  fear  of  fish-bones,'  said  the 
troubled  man,  '  but  the  inability  to 
taste  anything.  I  cannot  taste 
without  my  spectacles.  One  thing 
on  table  is  just  the  same  to  me 
as  another,  without  my  glasses. 
All  soups  are  alike,  all  meats, 
entrees,  vegetables,  and  wines.     Be- 
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sides,  I  have  no  appetite!  Ton 
may  laugh.'  We  did  laugh,  and 
not  the  less  when  we  witnessed  the 
beaming  change  of  countenance  as 
his  wife  found  them,  hidden  as  usual 
in  'a  conspicuous  place,'  and  pre- 
sented them  to  him.  He  assured 
us,  with  smiles,  that  it  was  not  all 
nonsense.  He  had  worn  spectacles 
since  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
was  not  himself  when  they  were 
mislaid.  He  had  lived  all  his  life 
in  spectacles,  and  did  not  believe  he 
could  die  happily  without  them.' 
Even  after  this  he  was  about  to  say 
something,  but  we  all  declared  we 
could  not  stand  any  more.  Never- 
theless, however  humorously  this 
gentleman  discoursed  of  his  '  glassy 
essence,'  there  is  much  truth  at 
bottom,  since  the  habit  of  years  will 
confirm  almost  any  usage  into  a 
second  nature.  The  only  question 
in  so  early  a  case  as  his  must  be,  is 
whether  spectacles  were  really  ne- 
cessary in  his  childhood.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  first  consideration 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  need.  The 
kind  and  degree  of  the  need  is  an 
after  consideration.  If  you  take  to 
eye-glasses  of  any  sort  when  you 
do  not  actually  require  them  (though 
you  may  have  some  complaint  in 
the  eyes  which  troubles  your  vision), 
you  will  cause  a  positive  injury  by 
the  habitual  use  of  them.  A  method 
of  discovering  whether  spectacles 
will  be  a  benefit  to  you  is  thus 
given  us  in  the  lectures  *  On  Preser- 
vation of  Sight, 'by  Dr.  David  Smith, 
of  Glasgow.  Take  a  thick  card, 
and  pierce  a  little  round  hole  in  it, 
of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
pin's  head.  Hold  this  up  towards 
an  object,  first  to  one  eye  and  then  to 
the  other,  covering  the  eye  not  em- 
ployed. 'If  the  dimness  of  sight 
which  exists  arises  from  such  a  de- 
fect of  the  humour  of  the  eye  that  nor- 
mal refraction  can  be  re-established 
by  the  use  of  spectacles  of  any  kind 
whatever,  vision  through  the  aper- 
ture ought  to  be  rendered  clearer.' 
(By  this  process  you  will  also  dis- 
cover if  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
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power  of  the  two  eyes,  which  we 
will  discuss  farther  on.)  *  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  dimness  of  sight 
arises  from  opacity  of  the  humours 
—such  as  exists  in  cataract,  or  from 
diseases  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve, 
then  vision  will  generally  be  ren- 
dered dimmer.'  The  writer  sug- 
gests that  this  method  should  be 
adopted  before  spectacles  are  se- 
lected, for  although  it  gives  us  '  no 
indication  of  the  kind  of  spectacles 
which  should  be  used,  it  will  almost 
invariably  mark  out  the  cases  in 
which  spectacles  should  not  be 
used.' 

And  now  I  find  myself  in  a  diffi- 
culty in  advising  a  friend  in  his 
search  after  proper  eye-glasses.  An 
eminent  living  oculist  placed  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  David  Smith  in  my 
hand,  with  the  remark  that  they 
comprised  all  that  was  known 
upon  the  subject  of  eye-glasses 
up  to  the  present  day.  If  these 
lectures  were  intended  for  students 
in  optics  as  relating  to  eye-glasses, 
they  no  doubt  deserve  all  the  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  them;  but 
they  are  far  too  technical  for  the 
general  public.  Let  us  therefore 
go  back  to  our  first  friend,  the 
'  Experienced  Oculist/  making  nse 
of  some  portions  of  the  advice  in  Dr. 
David  Smith's  lectures,  so  far  as 
we  can  render  them  malleable  to 
a  simplified  style,  together  with 
frequent  reference  to  Mr.  White 
Cooper's  work  On  Sight,  which  I 
find  to  be  altogether  the  best  pro- 
fessional book  on  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  these  I  shall  incorporate 
such  information  as  I  have  obtained 
from  visits  to  the  principal  eye- 
glass opticians,  both  at  the  east 
and  west  end  of  London. 

Now,  my  first  advice  to  those 
personally  interested  in  obtaining 
eye-glasses  of  the  kind  they  ought 
to  wear,  is  to  go  to  a  professional 
oculist;  and  as  they  probably 
would  only  need  to  go  once  on  this 
business  for  years,  and  perhaps 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  it  is 
far  better  to  expend  a  guinea  or 


two  in  this  way  than  to  purchase  a 
new  coat  or  waistcoat,  fancy  ring, 
or.  false  hair.  If,  however,  circtim. 
stances  do  not  admit  of  this,  then 
go  to  a  really  qualified  optician; 
and  if  you  will  sensibly  have  the 
framework  of  your  spectacles  or 
other  eye-glasses  set  modestly  ia 
blue  steel  (which  is  much  better 
than  the  injurious  dazzle  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  shining  substance; 
the  expense  will  be  far  more  pro. 
dently  incurred  than  if  yon  went  to 
a  pretending  optician,  who  will  sell 
you  glasses  very  cheap  at  the 
moment,  but  for  which  you  *il 
pay  dearly  in  a  few  years  by  the 
injury  done  to  your  sight  In  the 
meantime,  before  you  go  to  either 
oculist  or  optician,  please  to  pay 
attention  to  this  ( friendly  treatise,' 
so  that  you  may  be  the  better  able 
to  understand  and  state  your  own 
case,  and  to  judge  of  the  remedial 
glasses  proposed  to  you  for  trial 

Some  people  take  to  spectacles 
long  before  they  are  necessary,  but 
a  far  greater  number  delay  too  long 
— particularly  ladies.  All  fair 
allowances  may  be  made  for  the 
latter,  the  more  so  if  they  are  un- 
married ;  there  can,  however,  be 
no  excuse  for  men,  although  they 
often  delay  wearing  spectacles  for 
similar  reasons,  adopting  injurious 
lenses  in  a  single  eyeglass,  through 
which  they  stare  and  glare,  to  the 
damage  of  the  other  eye,  if  not  of 
both.  But '  in  general  it  happens 
people  do  not  know  precisely  &e 
time  when  spectacles  become  neces- 
sary. Many  persons  imagine  there 
is  a  certain  period  of  the  human 
life  when  eye-glasses  are  required. 
which  has  given  rise  to  that  per- 
nicious plan  of  many  self-styled 
opticians  to  prepare  spectacles  jf 
every  age,  which  they  of  course  dis- 
pose of  io  the  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced. As  soon  as  ft  man  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  for  example,  ha* 
through  any  ciroimstance,  forced 
his  sight  for  a  few  days,  he  begb* 
to  imagine  he  must  have  spectacles. 
Thesehe  obtains,  asking  for  » 
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trying  to  obtain  the  best  for  bis 
particular  age;  and  after  a  abort 
time  be  probably  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  can  see  better 
without  them.'  The  fact  is  that 
some  men  of  seventy  or  even  eighty 
years  of  age  enjoy  their  eyesight 
as  well  as  at  any  period  of  their 
lives,  while  their  children,  and 
perhaps  grandchildren,  cannot  do 
-without  eye-glasses.  The  time  when 
this  beneficent  and  blessed  invention 
of  the  great  Roger  Bacon — of  the 
so-called  'dark  ages' — is  needed, 
depends  not  only  on  the  special 
conformation  of  the  organ,  but  on 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  of 
it — the  proper  use,  or  the  abuse — 
the  neglect  of  nice  attentions  in 
washing,  &c,  or  the  misfortune  of 
compulsory  work  during  too  many 
hours,  over  very  minute  or  shining 
objects,  and  with  injurious  lights. 
The  simplest  rules  for  ascertaining 
the  need  of  eye-glasses  are,  firstly, 
to  note  if  you  are  obliged  to  remove 
small  print  or  small  objects  farther 
than  usual  from  your  eyes,  in  order 
to  see  them  distinctly ;  secondly,  if 
you  find  yourself  involuntarily 
moving  nearer  to  the  light  than 
-was  usual  with  you,  in  order  to 
read  a  letter  or  book;  thirdly,  if 
very  small  objects  appear  confused 
after  you  have  looked  at  them  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  fourthly,  if  the 
eyes,  after  a  little  close  attention  to 
anything,  become  so  fatigued  that 
you  are  obliged  to  turn  aside  to 
give  them  relaxation ;  and,  lastly, 
if  the  sight,  on  first  awaking,  is 
very  weak,  and  does  not  recover 
its  customary  degree  of  force  until 
some  time  after. 

As  for  the  choice  of  eye-glasses, 
here  are  a  few  general  rules  to 
begin  with.  (In  the  first  place, 
good  glasses  ought  never  to  magnify 
the  objects  very  much,  but  merely 
to  show  them  to  us  dear,  simple, 
and  exactly  such  as  they  are.  Even 
in  the  exceptional  cases  where 
rather  strong  magnifiers  are  needed, 
the  proof  when  they  are  too  strong 
will  be  when  you  are  obliged  to 


bring  the  object  much  closer  to  the 
eye  than  a  sound  sight  requires ' — 
in  brief,  *  every  person  ought,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  be  able  to  read 
conveniently  with  his  spectacles  at 
the  same  distance  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  whilst  his  visual 
powers  were  perfect.' 

All  eye-glasses  should  be  formed 
of  pure  glass.  There  should  be  no 
specks,  rays,  globules,  or  other  im- 
perfections. *  There  is  a  common 
prejudice,'  says  Mr.  White  Cooper, 
'  in  favour  of  pebbles,  and  they  cer- 
tainly possess  two  advantageous 
qualities — extreme  hardness,  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  scratch  or  break 
them,  and  clearness,  never  becom- 
ing dull  from  moisture.'  Surely 
these  are  important  advantages; 
and  they  are  also  considered  to  be 
cooler  than  other  glass.  The  only 
thing  against  them  is  that  they 
cost  so  very  much  more  than  all 
other  glasses.  But  good  and  true 
eye-glasses  ( should  be  in  all  their 
parts  of  an  equal  thickness,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  convexity,  as  well 
as  of  an  equal  form.  Another  test 
of  true  eye-glasses  is  by  holding 
them  obliquely  over  print,  all  the 
letters  of  which  will  preserve  their 
true  character  if  the  glasses  are 
correct.' 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  frame  in  which  eye-glasses  are 
set  must  be  exactly  suited  to  the 
wearer,  because  the  breadth  or  nar- 
rowness of  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose — in  fact,  the  space  between 
the  two  eyes— differs  so  much  with 
different  people,  that  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  and  the  centres  of  the 
eyes  are  sure  not  to  agree  unless 
perfectly  adjusted.  For  this  reason, 
if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  it  is 
best  to  have  spectacles  made  ex- 
pressly for  you  by  a  qualified  opti- 
cian. With  the  vendors  of  cheap 
spectacles  '  to  suit  all  sights,'  this  is 
never  considered,  because  the  whole- 
sale manufacturer  makes  them  to 
a  common  standard  to  suit  all  noses, 
and  not  the  nose  of  any  '  particular 
fellow.'      Frames    that    maintain 
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their  position  by  pinching  the  nose 
should  never  be  used.  It  affects 
the  eyes. 

The  final  rule  of  our  first  friend 
in  this  business  is,  that  ( the  glass 
which  agrees  with  one  eye  ought 
never  to  be  applied  to  the  other.' 
It  is  important  to  mark  this,  for  it 
hence  follows  that  our  'Experienced 
Oculist'  assumes  that  none  of  us 
have  our  two  eyes  exactly  alike.    No 
doubt  this  must  be  true,  on  the 
broad  principle  that  there  are  no 
two  things  in  nature  exactly  alike ; 
but  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  be 
told  that  we  have  odd  eyes,  to  any 
appreciable  degree.      It   is,   how- 
ever, most  certainly  the  case  with 
innumerable    individuals,   who  do 
not  discover  it  till  late  in  life,  and 
who,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  never  discover  it.     One  eye 
works     so    satisfactorily   that    we 
naturally  give  the  other  full  credit 
for  its  equal  share.     I  am  myself 
an  instance  of  this  innocent  ignor- 
ance, as  I  never  made  the   disco- 
very until  I    commenced  writing 
this  friendly  treatise ;  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  with  glasses  to  suit  two 
different  eyes  (one  unusually  good 
— as  I  know — and  the  other  a  com- 
monplace thing,  having  a  murky 
shade  at  the  inner  corner),  are  at 
this  time  being  made  for  me  by  a 
London  optician,  who  has  worked 
-exclusively  at  this  nice  and  peculiar 
business  of  eye-glasses  during  the 
last  forty  years.     The  result  shall 
be  made  known  after  I  have  worn 
the  spectacles  some  time ;  but  judg- 
ing from  the  trials  made  with  differ- 
ent glasses  for  my  eyes  before  the 
proper  two  glasses  were  decided 
upon,  I  am  disposed  to  fancy  that 
this  benefactor  of  his  species  may 
give  me  a  right  eye  almost  eqnal  to 
my  left,  as  he  tells  me  he  has  done 
for  many  before  me.     Eh,  lien,  je 
■verrai — et,  nous  verrons. 

In  the  great  variety  of  details 
comprised  in  the  book  of  our  first 
friend,  I  have  only  discovered  one 
error,  and  this  is  a  curious  one  to 
have  been   made  by  on  evidently 


'  old-fashioned '  writer.    He  alludes 
to,  and  of  course  denounces,  the 
impudent  foppery  of  a  'quizzing- 
glass,'  which  he  considers  simplj 
as   a  single  glass   of  magnifying 
or    other     mischievous    qualities; 
whereas  the    real    old    'quizzing- 
glass  '  of  the  days  of  Beau  Nash 
and  the  Bath-chair  fops  was  not 
like  any  other    eye-glass  of  the 
period,  and  there  have  been  none 
of  the  kind  since.     How  few  living 
men  have  ever  seen  a  *  quizzing. 
glass '    even  in   an  old    curiosity 
shop.    I  am  a  rare  exception,  having 
seen  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
late    Samuel   Drummond,  A.B.1 
(the  painter  of  the  first,  and  the 
best,  '  Death  of  Nelson '),  who  kept 
it  as  a  curious  relic  of  Hogarth's 
period.     It  was  a  little  looking. 
glass,  of  just  the  size  and  appear. 
ance  of    an  ordinary  single  ere* 
glass.    You  would  never  suppose 
that  the  person  who  was  scrutinising 
your  face  was  the  one  whose  back 
was  turned  to  you,  and  who  was 
carefully  examining  some  object  in 
front  of  him.    And  so  he  iru.  The 
insidious   little   mirror  had,  how- 
ever,  its    compensating  disadTan- 
tages;  for  inasmuch  as  'listeners 
seldom  hear   any  good  of  them- 
selves,' so  did  those  who  possessed 
a  little  talisman  for  seeing  ▼hat 
passed  behind  their  backs,  often  see 
gesticulations    and     other  things 
that  were  neither  complimentary  or 
delightful. 

But  there  is  a  statement  referring 
to  one-eyed  people  of  a  far  more 
important  kind,  which,  if  not  a  de- 
monstrable error,  I  still  take  leare 
very  respectfully  to  doubt.  Our 
friend  tells  us  that  people  who  have 
lost  one  eye  have  always  'seen 
more  distinctly,  and  in  a  more  acute 
manner,  than  they  did  before  with 
both  eyes.'  After  a  time  this  will  be 
the  result,  andalso  after  having  taken 
proper  care  in  the  gradual  exercise 
of  the  remaining  precious  organ. 
His  remarks  on  the  care  that  should 
be  bestowed  upon  the  remaining  eve, 
after  one  has  been  lost,  are  given 
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-with  his  usual  good  sense.  Also  we 
are  warned  that  persons  with  weak 
eyes  'should  not  shun  the  light,' 
but  soften  its  too  great  force  by  a 
Bcreen  or  shade  of  a  pale  blue  or 
green  tint ;  that  the  eyes  should  be 
very  frequently  bathed  with  cold 
water — but  with  warm  water  when 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  opening  the 
eyelids  after  sleep.  In  journeys 
through  the  snow  on  a  very  bright 
day,  or  over  hot  sandy  plains,  it  is 
prudent  to  wear  a  dark  veil.  This 
I  have  often  found  of  very  valuable 
service  in  long  summer  rides  in 
Mexico  and  Australia,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  *  hot  wind '  (or 
sirocco)  which  was  so  frequent  in 
the  latter  region  before  roads  were 
made,  and  the  cultivation  of  lands 
caused  a  positive  change  in  the 
climate  since  1852.  At  that  period 
not  only  squatters  and  commercial 
travellers  often  wore  veils  during 
long  journeys,  but  bullock-drivers 
might  be  seen  on  their  way  to  the 
gold-fields  with  long  violet-coloured 
silk  veils  to  protect  their  eyes  from 
the  burning  dust,  and  the  stinging 
torment  of  irrepressible  and  exas- 
perating flies.  Very  recently  I  had 
occasion  to  write  to  my  erudite 
and  accomplished  friend,  Professor 
Owen  (at  that  time  in  Egypt),  and 
I  asked  him  '  how  he  was  off '  as  to 
fleas  ?  He  replied  that  they  were 
by  no  means  in  such  legions  as  I 
bad  dreaded  to  encounter  on  my 
proposed  visit ;  in  fact,  not  worth 
notice,  but  that  the  flies  were  a 
torment.  On  his  return  I  enquired 
-what  glasses  he  had  used  as  a 
protection  from  that  plague  ?  The 
reply  of  the  Professor  was  happily 
characteristic.  '  1  did  not  need  any. 
A  delicate  little  grey  bird  called 
"The  Fly-catcher"  (with  various 
Latin  titles)  '  used  to  come  to  pay 
me  a  visit  whenever  my  windows 
were  open.* 

After  all  the  cautions  and  preach- 
ments of  mine  as  to  prudence  and 
care,  I  think  it  right  to  record  one 
of  my  worst — indeed,  my  very  worst 
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— act  of  folly,  chiefly  in  order  to  show 
what  the  most  carefully  disposed 
natures  may  do  under  a  little  ex- 
citement or  vanity,  before  they  come 
to  their  senses.  Standing  one  red- 
hot  day  in  the  front  of  the  verandah 
of  the  late  Attorney- General  of 
Victoria,  the  sun  being  nearly 
vertical,  I  casually  remarked  that  I 
was  able  to  look  directly  upwards 
at  the  sun  without  winking  or 
shedding  a  tear,  and  that  I  had 
never  chanced  to  fall  in  with  any- 
one else  who  could  do  so.  Where- 
upon the  learned  gentleman  replied, 
that  he  had  always  had  a  very 
powerful  kind  of  vision,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  do  the  same.  And 
so — like  two  mature  fools — we  stood 
side  by  side,  both  staring  right  up 
at  the  blazing  sun  of  an  Australian 
summer's  day.  On  relating  this, 
very  recently,  to  an  eminent  London 
oculist,  he  took  his  breath,  and 
exclaimed,  'Madness!  you  might 
both  have  lost  your  sight  for  ever.' 
But  we  were  not  at  all  injured ;  and 
this  I  attribute,  not  so  much  to  our 
eyes  (of  the  blue-grey  sort,  which 
oculists  consider  to  be  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  the  more  beau- 
tiful black  or  other  very  dark  eyes) 
as  to  a  certain  hawky  outline  of  the 
upper  eye-lid,  which  my  learned 
friend  and  his  challenger  both  pos- 
sess. All  the  eagle  and  falcon 
family  of  birds  have  the  same 
peculiarity,  down  to  the  smallest 
hawk,  with  the  exception  of  the  owlr 
who  is  nevertheless  a  blinking  re- 
lation, but  more  than  a  hawk  by 
night,  for  then  his  eyes  glow  and 
glare  with  a  devilish  fire.  Horse?, 
dogs,  and  most  wild  beasts  have  a 
power  of  vision  in  darkness  greater 
perhaps  than  we  know.  Of  course  the 
cat  possesses  this ;  but  then  a  cat  is  a 
tame  tiger  in  miniature,  or  else  of 
the  witch  family.  A  word  more  of 
this  brief  digression.  I  once  had  a 
blood  mare — an  old  Sydney-bred 
racer — who  was  a  capital  leaper, 
and  seemed  to  bound  into  the  air 
with    a  kind  of  nervous  ecstasy. 

3*> 
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The  cause  of  this  nervousness  soon 
became  apparent.  As  she  always 
leaped  far  too  wide  or  too  high,  I 
become  convinced  that  her  eyes 
misled  her  judgment.  She  used  to 
clear  a  fallen  forest-log  as  if  it  had 
been  two  fallen  trunks,  one  lying 
upon  the  other.  I  have  heard  of  a 
most  ingenious  American  invention 
in  the  form  of  spectacles  for  horses, 
whereby  a  defective  sight  may  be 
corrected.  Surely  such  spectacles 
would  often  be  invaluable  for  hunt- 
ing, steeple-chases,  and  stock-riding ; 
but  I  fear  they  can  hardly  be 
brought  into  general  use,  as  they 
would  probably  frighten  other 
horses  out  of  their  wits,  especially 
on  meeting  each  other  by  moonlight, 
or  in  a  narrow,  dark  lane  near  a 
lamp ;  and  this  brings  me  to  allude 
to  eye-glasses  all  over  the  civilised 
world,  not  forgetting  'China  and 
Peru.' 

It!  will  be  evident  that  this 
friendly  treatise  cannot  find  space 
for  extracts  or  opinions  from  the 
writers  in  all  countries,  though 
something  of  these  is  necessarily 
incorporated  in  our  text,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  later  works  are,  in  degree, 
as  they  Bhould  be,  indebted  to  the 
best  which  appeared  before  them. 
Mainly  these  pages,  except  in 
matters  of  personal  experience,  are 
founded  upon  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  English  oculists  and 
opticians ;  but  they  also  acknow- 
ledge considerable  obligations  to 
French,  German,  and  other  authors. 
One  of  the  best  works  on  our  present 
subject  is  by  an  American  optician 
of  Cincinnati.8  Judging  from  the 
number  of  carefully-drawn  diagrams 
and  other  illustrations,  we  may 
suppose  the  writer  to  be  both  an 
oculist  and  an  optician.  Like  Dr. 
David  Smith,  he  is  often  too  scien- 
tifically technical  for  popular  read- 
ing.    The  application  of  some  of 


his  best  advice,  prescriptions,  and 
rules,  may  now  and  then  require  a 
professional  adviser  at  pur  side. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  spectacles  you 
must  not  venture  alone  into  his 
complex  field  of '  positive  and  nega- 
tive sphero-cylindrical  andtri-cylm. 
drical  lenses,  to  correct  compound 
astygmatism.'     In  itself  the  book  is 
excellent;  and  I  would  say  thai  it 
moreover  displays  no  small  degree 
of  moral  courage  in  a  country  where 
the  people  certainly  do  smoke  occa- 
sionally, when  we  read  that  'the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  but  more 
especially  in  smoking,  affects  the 
eye  seriously.    Tobacco  gradually 
little  by  little,  undermines  the  sen* 
sitiveness  of   this  delicate  organ, 
irritating    its    conjunctival   Using 
membrane,  and  paralysing  its  ner- 
vous power,  besides  exerting  a  siafor 
influence  upon  the  bram  and  nmm 
system  of  the  body.9    Hear  that,  je 
hard-working  men  of  letten !  The 
late  Lord  Lytton  told  me  that  'he 
continually  sat  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  not  to  speak  of  the 
day,  writing  and  smoking  at  the 
same  time ;  and  that  was  how  he 
got  through  so  much  work.'   The 
reduced  state  of  his  nervous  system 
and  general  health  during  the  last 
twenty  years  was,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  this 
inveterate  habit,  which  had  injured 
not  only  his  sight,   bat  probably 
(through  the  Eustachian  tube)  his 
hearing. 

A  work  of  ingenious  historical 
research,  as  well  as  of  some  labour, 
concerning  spectacles,  was  written 
by  a  celebrated  Dutch  optician'1 
and,  if  the  reader  has  a  bias  in  j 
favour  of  French  science  in  these 
matters,  let  him  get  Dr.  Siohel's 
Lepons  Cliniques  sur  les  Lunette- 
But  the  best  English  works  on  the 
subject,1  both  of  the  Eye  and  * 
second-sight,  viz.,  glasses,  I  vento 


■  See,  in  the  British  Musenra  Library,  Alden  (Walter),  The  Human  Eye,  Cinenntf , 
1866,  8vo.,  press  mark  7610  a.a.a. 

*  Aenteekening  van  Verechittige  Merktoaerdigheden  over  de  Britten,  en  verderm  &**' 
glazen,  £c.t  door  Fr.  Eng.  de  Caesemaeker,  Gant. 
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to  declare,  to  be — and  without  in  the 
least  detracting  from  the  great  excel- 
lence of  some  others — those  by  our 
first  friend,  the  unknown  'Expe- 
rienced Oculist'  (1816),  by  Mr. 
White  Cooper  (1853),  by  Mr. 
Walter  Alden  (1866),  and,  lastly,  by 
Dr.  David  Smith  (1871),  although 
I  must  be  permitted  to  think,  while 
not  ungrateful  for  his  numerous 
geometrical  problems,  demonstra- 
tions, and  mathematical  illustra- 
tions, that  his  book  might  have  been 
called  *  Bonnycastle  on  Optics  and 
Lenses/ 

Taking  all  the  works  last  men- 
tioned and  some  others  collectively, 
up  to  the  present  day,  we  find  the 
following  list  of  eye-glasses: — 
There  are  the  ordinary  shapes  of 
spectacles — rounds,  ovals,  oblongs 
— and  of  different  sizes,  up  to  the 
grotesquely-large  circles  worn  by 
the  Chinese.  There  are  the  half- 
eye  spectacles,  the  upper  half  being 
cut  off;  but  these  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  pantascopic,  or  far- 
sighted  glasses,  the  frames  of  which 
are  so  arranged  that  the  lenses  are 
thrown  obliquely  under  or  before 
the  eye.  There  are  the  K-shaped,  or 
French  spectacles,  with  no  comfort- 
able bridge  for  the  nose-bridge,  which 
some  people  prefer  and  all  the  rest 
detest.  There  are  the  double-focus 
or  split  spectacles,  the  lenses  in  the 
upper  halves  being  of  a  weak  focus 
for  distant  objects,  and  the  lower 
halves  of  a  stronger  focus  for  read- 
ing, &c,  invented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  1  once  knew  an  old 
Royal  Academician  who,  being  a 
great  theorist  in  eye-glasses,  some- 
times wore,  while  painting  a  portrait, 
three  pairs  of  spectacles,  one  above 
the  other,  at  the  same  time.  One 
pair  of  glassed  eyes  were  to  bring 
you  nearer,  the  other  two  pairs  were 
for  clearing  or  magnifying  his  work. 
The  effect  of  these  three  sets  of 
glassed  eyes  upon  the  sitter — having 
the  strong  gleam  of  an  Argand 
lamp  upon  his  face — as  they  con- 
tinually   rose    and   fell,  with    the 


intent  old  artist-eye  alternately 
flashing  behind  one  or  other  of 
them,  was  anything  but  conducive 
to  a  placid  'expression.'  Of  the 
spectacles  fitted  with  glasses  of 
different  powers  to  suit  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  equally  good 
or  bad,  no  illustrations  are  given, 
because  the  question  is  too  various, 
intricate,  and  not  yet  reduced  to 
any  system.  When  the  spectacles 
of  this  kind  now  being  made 
for  me  come  to  hand,  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  something  about  them 
which  I  hope  will  be  useful.  Of 
what  may  be  termed  the  protective 
glasses,  there  are  several — such  as 
goggles,  which  are  made  like  little 
cups  of  different  forms,  with  gauze 
or  very  fine  wire  to  keep  off  flies, 
dust,  <fec.,  glare  of  light,  and  cold 
draughts  of  wind .  For  this  purpose 
there  are  also  four-glass  spectacles, 
having  semi-opaque  or  coloured 
glass  sides  ;  as  also  the  coquilles,  or 
shell-spectacles,  covering  the  eye  as 
with  a  neutral-tinted  cup.  These 
latter  I  should  have  considered 
likely  to  be  much  too  heating,  but 
Mr.  Alden  says  they  have  perfect 
ventilation.  For  my  own  part,  I 
recommend  simply  a  strip  of  brown 
crape.  Of  those  spectacles  which 
are  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
Donders'  stenopaic  spectacles;  and 
those  which  Mr.  Cooper  devised  for 
the  Polar  and  other  expeditions 
likely  to  cause  snow-blindness;  of 
decentred  convex  lenses,  and  or- 
thoscopic  spectacles,  &c,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak,  our  business 
being  to  deal  only  with  broad  gene- 
ralities ; — under  which  head  let  me 
recommend  the  happy  possessor  of 
eye-glasses  that  exactly  suit  him, 
never  to  leave  them  *  lying  about/ 
not  only  because  they  are  certain  to 
get  '  under  cover,'  or  be  otherwise 
mislaid,  but  because  they  are  liable 
to  be  scratched,  if  not  broken. 
When  done  with  always  replace 
them  in  the  case. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  through 
the  present  familiar  treatise  may 
3  d  2 
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now  consider  himself  sufficiently 
4  facted  up '  for  an  interview  with  an 
oculist — if  necessary — and ,  having 
ascertained  the  healthy  condition  of 
his  eyes,  or  what  sort  of  imperfec- 
tion, weakness,  and  so  forth,  he 
may  labour  under,  and  whether 
eye-glasses  of  any  kind  will  be 
suitable  to  his  need,  he  will  then 
pay  a  visit  to  an  optician. 

The  great  oculist  and  the  great 
optician  are  usually  very  different 
kinds  of  men.  The  eminent  ocu- 
list is  a  gentleman  of  medical 
education,  and  general  knowledge. 
His  voice,  his  manners,  his  refined 
ease,  show  that  he  is  accustomed 
to  the  best  society,  and  that  many 
ladies  are  his  patients.  His  prepara- 
tion to  touch  the  organ  of  vision  is 
most  gentle,  encouraging,  and  per- 
meated with  an  elegant  yet  learned 
recognition  of  the  importance  of 
your  case.  He  inspires  you  with 
every  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
and  skill.  He  is  fully  aware  that 
the  human  eye,  though  an  organ 
ripe  with  delicate  wonders,  is  by  no 
means  so  over-sensitive  to  examina- 
tion and  skilful  manipulations  as  is 
commonly  imagined;  but  he  also 
knows  that  every  patient  who  comes 
to  him  has  that  apprehension.  He 
therefore  '  treads  on  silk,'  as  he  ap- 
proaches, and  scarcely  stirs  the  air 
with  his  hands  when  he  raises  them, 
waveringly,  towards  your  eyes,  for 
a  butterfly's  touch.  You  need  not 
flinch,  or  blink,  and  wink — as  when 
ordinary  hands  approach— and  pre- 
pare to  cry  *  oh ! '  or  utter  any 
ejaculation  or  pleading.  I  really 
believe  that  several  of  our  eminent 
London  oculists  could  take  one  of 
your  eyes  out  and  put  it  back  again 
with  far  less  pain  than  the  most 
expert  dentist  could  draw  a  strong- 
rooted  side  or  back  tooth.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  pleasantly  ima- 
gine this.  Howbeit,  you  may  feel 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  are 
perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  any 
highly-qualified  oculist,  and  need 
have  no  fear  of  his  fairy  fingers. 

Now,  your  great  London  optician 


is  probably  quite  another  sort  of 
being.  I  do  not  allude  to  any  care- 
fully-dressed gentleman  in  a  fashion- 
able optician's  shop  in  one  of  the 
West-end  streets,  but  to  some 
celebrated  adept— some  man  in 
years — who  lives  anywhere,  dresses 
anyhow,  and  makes  no  show  in  his 
dusky  windows.  A  wooden  sextant- 
box,  a  tarnished  brass  instrument 
of  some  kind,  and  a  little  common 
tray  with  four  or  five  old  spectacles 
in  it,  are  quite  show  enough  for  him. 
He  is  rather  hard  in  manners, 
voice,  and  general  indifference.  Not 
rude,  and  yet  not  at  all  polite.  Yen 
perceive  that  he  is  ready,  at  a  word, 
to  be  cynical,  dogmatic,  if  not  anto- 
cratic.  'Do  you  come  with  an 
oculist's  opinion  for  him  to  carry 
out  ?  or  with  your  own  opinion,  to 
teach  Mm  ?  or  do  you  come  to  sab- 
mit  yourself  implicitly  to  his  long 
experience  and  skill  ?  If  either  of 
the  former,  say  so ;  if  the  latter,  he 
will  then  know  what  he  is  about, 
and  will  do  the  best  for  you.'  Being 
overcome  by  this  preamble,  yon 
accept  this  last,  and  are  prepared 
to  submit.  He  intimates  that  he 
cares  nothing  for  your  custom,  an  he 
is  already  a  hundred  deep  in  order* 
for  eye-glasses  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Again,  you  declare  your 
intention  is  that  of  a  blind,  or  rather 
a  perfectly  docile  submission.  He 
assumes  at  once  that  yon  have  been 
the  dupe,  like  most  other  people,  of 
cheap  spectacle  shops,  orofTagrans 
Hebrews,  with  their  tawdry  little 
boxes  of  call  sights'  and  'all ages/ 
and  that  your  eyes  have  suffered  as 
they  deserved ;  and  so,  at  last,  yon 
come  to  him — as  others  in  the 
same  predicament  have  done  before 
you.  He  does  not  say  'no  thanks 
to  you,'  but  you  are  clearly  to 
infer  this  from  his  manner.  '  Well, 
he  says,  as  to  some  naughty  boy-j 
1  well,  what  have  you  been  doing/ 
Show  me  your  glasses.'  He  mani- 
pulates each  lens  between  a  thano 
and  forefinger,  and  utters  a  w- 
suppressed  ejaculation  of  contempt. 
He  then  examines  each  glass  by 
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means  of  a  formidable  wooden  tube 
some    two    yards    long,    one    end 
touching  the  floor,  down  the  upper 
part  of  which  he  looks  at  the  spec- 
tacles,  and  other  glasses  you  re- 
luctantly hand  to  the   inquisitor. 
You  tremble  at  what  you  may  have 
been  doing.     He  returns  them  to 
you,  successively,  with  mutterings 
of  pity,   scorn,   and  reprehension. 
Such  is  the  interest  he  takes  in  bis 
optical  profession,  and  in  your  par- 
ticular case.     The  Royal  arms  are 
over  his  door ;  but  that's  no  great 
matter.    Your  eyes  are  now   put 
through  a  course  of  lenses,  con- 
fronted with  print  of  various  sizes  of 
type  and  with  objects  at  various  dis- 
tances in  his  shop  and  across  the 
street.     Then  follow  a  number  of 
scrutinizing  questions,  the  purport  of 
which  you  are  forbidden  to  enquire, 
and  finally  you  are  measured  for 
the  spectacle  frame.      The  width 
of  the  nose-bridge,  that  is  to  say, 
the  distance  between  the  eyes,  must 
be  ascertained  to  a  hair's  breadth 
and  less,  so  that  the  focus  of  each 
lens  shall  be  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  each  eye.     The  adept  now  fits 
you  on  a  succession  of  frames,  and 
at  last  says,  '  Look  at  me ! '     You 
rather  dread  to  encounter  such  orbs 
as  yon  expect  the  great  optician 
will  dart  into  your  soul ;   never- 
theless,   as    you    have   sometimes 
looked  up  at  the  sun'  you  gather 
courage,  and  look  straight  into  his 
eyes.     But  in    fact    the    constant 
work  of  superintending  the  grinding 
and  polishing    of  lenses,  and   the 
close  examinations  of  these  during 
many  years,  have  destroyed  all  his 
own  visual  lustre.     The  eyes  of  the 
adept  are  like  two  stale  gooseberries, 
or  like  those  of  a  dead  cat,    and 
you  wonder  whether  he  sees   the 
exact  measure    across  your   nose. 
But  he  does.     You  may  now  go,  he 
tells  you.   He  will  let  you  know  when 
to  come  for  your  spectacles.      No 
bowing,  or  '  seeing'  to  the  door — no 
smirking  remark  about  the  weather 
— no  'good  morning,  sir,' — nothing 
of  that  sort.    You  may  now  go  about 


your  business.  Three  weeks  elapse, 
and  the  grinding,  polishing,  and 
fitting  into  a  steel  frame  having 
been  completed,  you  receive  a  sum- 
mons through  the  optician's  ama- 
nuensis. You  present  yourself. 
The  adept  comes  slowly  from  an 
inner  laboratory  to  meet  you.  No 
*  good  day' — nothing  of  that  sort. 
1  Try  on  these,'  he  says,  after  rub- 
bing the  lenses  with  a  piece  of 
fine,  though  not  very  new,  wash- 
leather.  The  plainest  steel  frames ; 
no  showy  vanities.  You  examine- 
several  sorts  of  type.  You  wish 
to  take  out  your  old,  previously- 
used  spectacles,  but  dare  not,  lest 
you  should  offend,  and  appear  com- 
paratively ungrateful  for  all  the 
care  bestowed  on  you.  What  you 
really  think  you  do  not  venture  to 
express  or  hint  at.  You  sit  mute  ; 
and  you  pay  a  price  for  which  you 
could  obtain  ten  pairs  of  spectacles 
almost  identical  with  that  one  pair! 
You  try  in  vain  to  see  better  with 
them    than    with    your    previous 


Do  I  intend  you  to  infer  that  the 
adept  is  a  quack,  or  a  pedantic  pre- 
tender, a  man  with  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  his  own  skill  and  im- 
portance in  civilised  society  ?  By 
no  means.  He  will  do  the  very 
best  that  can  probably  be  done  for 
you.  -All  I  really  do  mean  is,  that 
you  may  obtain  the  same  suitable 
glasses  for  about  one-tenth  of  his 
price,  'provided  always'  that  you 
go  the  right  way  about  it.  Thus — 
avoiding  all  learned  nomenclatures, 
science,  and  technicalities — avoid- 
ing also  the  problems  of  the  squint, 
the  odd  or  unequal  eyes,  and  the 
misrepresenting  vision,  whether  of 
colours  or  forms — I  now  address 
myself  simply  to  the  great  mass  of 
my  fellow-creatures  who  are,  more 
or  less,  troubled  by  a  near-sight, 
aged  or  far- sight,  and  imperfect 
sight,  from  causes  remediable  by 
special  eye-glasses.  And  I  say  em- 
phatically, in  the  first  place,  eschew 
all  hawkers  and  cheap-johns,  as 
well  as  all  charlatan  cheap  shops, 
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from  whose  stores  you  may  damage 
your  eyes  for  life  at  the  small 
charge  of  one  shilling ;  but,  also,  do 
not  be  dazzled  and  deluded  by  great 
names,  or  royal  arms,  or  by  fine,  scien- 
tific-looking instruments  and  lenses 
displayed  behind  the  plate-glass 
windows  of  elegant  opticians.  So 
that  a  man  is  really  an  educated, 
practical  optician,  you  need  not  con- 
cern yourself  about  his  celebrity,  or 
his  place  of  abode.  And  with  that 
understanding,  it  is  ioo  to  i 
but  you  may  suit  yourself,  or 
he  will  suit  you  (unless  your  case 
be  peculiar  as  to  one  or  both  eyes) 
with  a  pair  of  steel-framed  spectacles 
for  two  shillings  as  well  as  if  you 
paid  sixteen  shillings  or  a  guinea. 

Since  the  last  page  of  this  familiar 
treatise  has  been  written,  it  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  our 
first  friend  the  'Experienced  Ocu- 
list' was  a  man  celebrated  in  his 
day  for  various  good  deeds  in   the 


medical  profession,  and  other  direc- 
tions; but  lest  I  should  give  credit 
to  the  wrong  person,  I  must  not  at 
present  say  to  whom  the  book  is 
attributed.  As  a  final  reference, 
however,  let  me  state  that  he  con. 
dudes  by  putting  forth  the  philan- 
thropic suggestion  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  public  charitable  insb'- 
tutions  for  ophthalmia,  for  skin 
diseases,  for  the  distribution  cf 
trusses  at  cost  price,  &c.,  Ac,  there 
should  also  be  an  institution  where 
poor  people  could  obtain  suitable 
spectacles  at  cost  price,  or  less. 
Cordially  seconding  the  proposal, 
and  recommending  it  to  others,  I 
now  lay  down  my  pen,  place  mj 
spectacles  in  their  case,  and  close 
this  conversational  treatise  with  i 
friendly  farewell  to  those  eyes  of 
Europe  and  America  which  have 
been  upon  me,  and  to  those  eyes  of 
the  denizens  of  all  countries  to 
whom  the  acquirement  of  a  'second- 
sight  '  is  precious. 
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MELANCHTHON: 
A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


IT  has  hitherto  been  common  in 
England  to  view  Melanchthon 
only  as  one  of  the  coryphaei  of  the 
German  Reformation,  as  the  mere 
wapaarcLTtig  of  Luther,  as  the  prin- 
cipal theologian  and  the  amiable  con- 
troversialist of  that  great  struggle. 
In  the  following  remarks  it  is  pro- 
posed to  regard  him  as  a  distin- 
guished humanist,  as  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Renascence  ; 
to  consider  his  claims  to  the  proud 
title  which  he  bears  among  his 
countrymen  of  '  Preceptor  Ger- 
manise ;'  and  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  grounds  of  the  high  eulogium 
passed  upon  him  by  Hallam,  when 
he  says  that  the  fanaticism  of  the 
followers  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation would  have  crushed  the 
rising  humanities  in  Europe,  'if 
one  man,  Melanchthon,  had  not 
perceived  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing human  learning  as  a  bulwark 
to  theology  itself  against  the  wild 
•waves  of  enthusiasm.'  This  side  of 
his  character  is,  indeed,  not  over- 
looked by  Cox  in  his  excellent  bio- 
graphy; but  it  admits  of  fuller 
exposition  than  was  consistent  with 
the  plan  and  limits  of  that  work ; 
and  since  Cox's  day  several  German 
works  have  appeared,  in  which 
Melanchthon's  work  as  an  educator 
and  a  humanist  is  specially  con- 
sidered, and  his  claim  recognised 
to.  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
history  of  European  culture. 

He  was  born  at  Bretten  in  the 
year  1497,  when  Luther,  a  youth  of 
fourteen,  was  begging  his  bread 
from  door  to  door  to  support  himself 
at  school  at  Magdeburg ;  and  when 
Erasmus,  then  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  was  enjoying  himself  with 
More  and  Wolsey  and  the  best  society 
of  Oxford.  He  was  instructed  in 
Latin  in  his  native  town,  but  was 


soon  removed  to  Pforzheim,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  Greek  under 
George  Simler,  from  whom  he 
afterwards  listened  to  lectures  on 
Civil  Law  at  Tubingen.  Of  Simler 
he  retained  to  the  last  most  pleasing 
recollections.     He  says : 

Ho  compelled  me  to  study  grammar ;  he  - 
suffered  me  to  omit  nothing ;  as  often  as  I 
blundered  he  punished  me,  yet  with  suitable 
moderation ;  and  so  he  made  me  a  gram- 
marian. He  was  a  most  excellent  man :  he 
loved  me  like  a  son,  I  loved  him  like  a 
father;  and  shortly,  I  trust,  we  shall  meet 
in  heaven.  I  loved  him,  although  he 
practised  severity  towards  me ;  it  was  in 
fact  not  severity  but  fatherly  castigation. 
The  discipline  then  was  much  stricter  tiyni 
now. 

While  attending  Simler's  school 
he  boarded  with  a  relative  of  his 
own  who  was  the  sister  of  Beuchlin, 
the  celebrated  restorer  of  Hebrew 
literature — '  the  first  who  rendered' 
possible  a  correct  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,'  and 
consequently  not  the  least  of  the 
Reformers  before  the  Reformation. 
Reuchlin,  while  visiting  his  Bister, 
was  not  slow  to  discern  the  budding 
ability  of  her  youthful  protSgS :  he 
encouraged  him  in  his  studies; 
converted  his  name,  as  was  then  the 
fashion,  from  Schwartzerd  to  Me- 
lanchthon; presented  him  with  a 
Greek  grammar — probably  a  copy 
of  his  own  piKpoircufcla — a  Greek 
lexicon,  a  Bible,  and,  by  way  of 
stimulus  it  may  be  supposed,  a 
doctor's  red  hat.  His  after-life 
proved  what  use  he  made  of  the 
grammar,  lexicon,  and  Bible;  but 
the  doctor's  red  hat  Melanchthon 
never  wore.  Whether  in  sport  he 
ever  donned  that  presented  by 
Reuchlin  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  Melanchthon,  the 
famous  theologian,  the  '  Pen  of  the 
Reformation,'  was  too  modest  ever 
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to  accept  the  doctor's  degree. 
'Nobody/  he  writes,  'could  ever 
induce  me  to  allow  that  honour  to 
be  decreed  to  me.  Not  that  I 
esteem  these  degrees  of  small  value  : 
they  imply  great  burdens  and  are 
necessary  to  the  State ;  but  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  sought  after  and 
conferred  with  moderation.  Let 
others  seek  after  power  and  honours ; 
they  are  nothing  to  me.'1 

In  the  year  1509,  when  no  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
time  to  enjoy  only  the  memories  of 
some  of  the  great  names  that  had 
taught  there.  Agricola,  who  shares 
with  Beuchlin  and  Erasmus  the 
honour  of  introducing  Greek  learn- 
ing into  Germany,  and  Dalberg,  who, 
after  taking  on  the  culture  and 
polish  of  Italy,  had  returned  to 
teach  in  their  native  Universities, 
were  dead;  and  Reuchlin  had  left 
Heidelberg  the  year  after  Me- 
lanchthon  was  born.  These  great 
men  had  left  no  successors,  and  all 
Melanchthon  could  learn  here  was 
:a  babbling  dialectic  and  a  little  of 
physics.  Here,  however,  he  learned 
to  make  verses ;  and'  in  this  art, 
•even  the  elder  Scaliger  himself 
being  judge,  he  afterwards  attained 
great  eminence  and  beat  all  the 
^jrermans.  Here,  too,  he  read  the 
then  modern  writers  such  as  Politian, 
who  extended  his  culture  and  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  upon 
his  style.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
the  University  made  him  a  Bachelor, 
when  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  a  German  nobleman,  and  prepared 
for  them  the  plan  of  what  he  after- 
wards published  as  a  Greek 
grammar.  The  University  was  un- 
willing, on  account  of  his  youth,  to 
admit  him  to  the  Master's  degree ; 
and  pique  at  this,  along  with  an  out- 


break of  fever,  caused  him  to  leave 
Heidelberg  and  proceed  to  Tu- 
bingen. 

This  University  was  then  bnt 
five-andr thirty  years  old ;  bnt  there 
are  times  when  the  age  of  institu- 
tions, as  of  individuals,  cannot 
rightly  be  measured  only  by  years. 
Such  was  the  period  from  1477  to 
15 1 2.  The  former  date  carries  us 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
barren  logomachies  and  the  endless 
syllogisms  of  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists — to  the  days  when  Scotns 
and  St.  Thomas  were  the  ultimate 
bases  of  theology.  By  the  latter  date 
at  Tubingen  there  was  a  professor 
who  read,  indeed,  on  Scotns,  but 
who  wandered  occasionally  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  who 
had  studied  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  wished  to  found  all  theology 
upon  the  Bible.  By  the  latter  date 
the  German  scholars  had  returned 
from  Italy.  The  German  Universi- 
ties were  for  the  most  part  astir 
with  the  new  learning ;  and  the 
controversy  at  Tubingen  was  now 
no  longer  between  Nominalist  and 
Realist,  but  between  the  professor 
of  the  Tiitera  politiores  and  the 
monks,  who  regarded  the  new 
languages  and  their  professors  as 
the  greatest  foes  to  Christianity. 
When  Melanchthon  came  up  to 
Tubingen  he  was  soon  involved  in 
the  contest  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Most  of  the  professors  were 
decided  Reuchlinists,  or  partisans 
of  the  new  learning  ;  and  Melanch- 
thon, an  actual  relative  of  Reuchlin, 
and  in  complete  intellectual  sym- 
pathy with  him,  naturally  took  the 
same  side.  Reuchlin,  now  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  was  living  at 
Stuttgart,  where  frequent  inter- 
course took  place  between  him  and 
the  youthful  Melanchthon.     He  re- 


1  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  how  differently  Luther  valued  his  doctor's  degree. 
Raumer,  a  late  professor  at  Erlangen,—  from  whose  valuable  Gcschickte  dcr  PadagogUb 
many  of  the  facts  of  this  article  are  drawn — says  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  his  pos- 
sessing this  degree  that  Luther  felt  in  conscience  impelled  to  enter  the  lists  against 
Pope  and  Emperor  alike. 
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quited  the  kindness  of  his  aged 
patron  by  issuing  some  squibs  which 
seem  to  have  hit  sharply  his  oppo- 
nents, the  monks,  for  they  in 
return  stigmatise  their  author  as 
'  the  vilest  of  those  at  Tubingen 
who  compose  new  books  and  run 
down  the  theologians.' 

At  Tubingen,  Melanchthon  entered 
with  all  the  energy  of  youth  into 
the  pursuit  of  universal  culture, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  learner. 
In  1 5 14 — his  seventeenth  year — he 
took  his  Master's  degree,  and  began 
at  once  to  give  lectures  on  Virgil 
and  Terence.  For  the  latter  of 
these  two  authors  he  entertained  a 
high  respect.  He  used  to  wonder 
that  Chiysostom  had  slept  with 
Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  when 
he  might  have  had  Terence.  In 
15 16  he  published  an  edition  of  his 
works.  Before  this  time  Terence 
had  appeared  as  mere  prose ;  and, 
although  the  honour  of  reproducing 
him  in  poetical  dress  has  been 
claimed  for  Politian  and  Erasmus, 
Hallam  agrees  with  Coz  in  allowing 
to  Melanchthon  the  title  of  *  Re- 
storer of  Terence.'  In  the  preface 
Melanchthon  recommends  his  author 
in  particular  to  the  study  of  youth 
as  an  excellent  teacher  of  life  and 
eloquence  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  natural  moderation  of  his 
own  character  and  opinions  was  in 
some  degree  fostered  by  his  study 
of  this  poet.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  and  applying  to  himself 
the  lines  from  the  Adelphi : 

Nunquam    ita    quisqiiam    bene    subducta 

ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 
Quin  res,  etas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  ap- 

portet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat ;  at  ilia,  qua  te  scire  credas 

nescias 
Et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut 

repudies. 
Quod  mihi  evenit  nunc. 

The  man  who  forms  his  opinions 
on  these  principles  cannot  well  be 
a  bigot  or  a  dogmatist.  He  threw 
himself  also  with  energy  into  the 
study  of  Greek,  read  Hesiod  with 
(Ecolampadins,  afterwards  his  col- 


league in  the  professoriate  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  translated  several  of 
the  works  of  Lucian  and  Plutarch. 
In  15 16  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
rhetoric ;  at  the  same  time  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
logic ;  and  in  co-operation  with 
Stadian,  the  professor  of  that 
science  at  Tubingen,  he  devised  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek.  Ignorance  of  this 
language — acquaintance  wibh  which 
was  denounced  by  the  monks  as  the 
fruitful  parent  of  all  heresies — was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
that  produced  the  pseudo-Aristote- 
lianism  then  dominant  in  the 
schools  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Aristotle  could  hitherto  be 
approached  only  through  exceed- 
ingly faulty  Latin  translations, 
which  darkened  and  not  unfre- 
quently  completely  perverted  the 
sense  of  the  original,  the  justice 
of  Grohmann'8  remark  will  be  at 
once  allowed.    He  says  : 

Melanchthon  and  Stadian,  by  their 
edition  of  Aristotle,  -wrought  a  similar 
reformation  in  the  domain  of  philosophy 
to  that  effected  in  religion  by  Luther  when 
he  published  his  German  Bible.  Men 
were  wearied  of  the  turbid  channels,  and 
longed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure 
springs.  Such  indeed  was  the  Bible ;  but 
from  Aristotle  a  hundred  years  later  Francis 
Bacon  threw  the  physicist  back  upon  nature 
as  the  true  original. 

For  three  years  also  at  Tubingen 
he  applied  himself  to  mathematics, 
and  by  the  professor  of  that  subject 
he  was  induced  to  translate  Aratus. 
Jurisprudence  likewise  occupied  his 
attention :  he  even  gave  instruc- 
tion in  it  as  a  Privat-Docent.  He 
attended  also  lectures  on  medicine, 
and  studied  Galen  no  less  for  the 
Greek  than  for  the  scientific  con- 
tents. His  historical  studies  were 
promoted  by  his  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  the  World  Chronicle 
of  Naucleru8 ;  and  it  is  a  proof  that 
theological  troubles  and  vexations — 
which  harassed  his  declining  years, 
and  escape  from  which  he  expressed 
to  be  one  of  his  strongest  motives 
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for  wishing  for  death — had  not 
killed  the  strongly  humanistic  bent 
of  his  nature,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  fresh 
edition  of  this  work,  which  then  was 
called  by  his  own  name.  From  this 
life  of  Melanchthon  atTiibingenit  will 
be  seen  that  the  universality  of  his 
culture  fitted  him  in  two  ways  to  be 
the  s  Praeceptor  Germanue.'  It  ren- 
dered him  a  fully-cultured  model  to 
the  youth  of  Germany,  whom  he  was 
destined  often  to  impel  to  culture, 
and  it  equipped  him  for  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  the  important  profes- 
sorial duties  to  which  he  was  soon 
after  called. 

He  had  been  six  years  at 
Tubingen,  when — to  use  the  lan- 
guage then  and  still  current  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany,  language 
representing  a  practice  that  might 
perhaps  with  some  advantage  be 
copied  in  University  patronage 
among  ourselves — he  'received  a 
call*  to  be  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Wittemberg.  This  University  had 
been  founded  in  1502.  Luther,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  its  foundation,  had 
been  appointed  to  its  Professorship 
of  Philosophy,  and  six  years  later, 
when  decorated  at  the  Elector's 
expense  with  the  D.D.  degree,  to 
the  chair  of  Divinity.  In  1 5 1 8  the 
Elector,  Frederick  the  Wise,  stung 
apparently  by  the  reproaches  cast 
by  the  Italian  scholars  at  Germany 
as  a  c  land  of  barbarians,'  resolved 
on  the  foundation  of  two  new 
Chairs — the  one  of  Greek  and  the 
other  of  Hebrew  literature.  He 
justified  his  agnomen — the  Wise — 
by  applying  to  Reuchlin  to  name 
the  new  professors.  For  the 
Hebrew  chair  Reuchlin  recom- 
mended CEcolampadius,  and  for  the 
Greek,  Melanchthon.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  oppor- 
tunely for  Melanchthon  than  this 
application  of  the  Elector  to  Reuch- 
lin;  for  in  August   1518  he  had 


written  to  Reuchlin  complaining 
with  some  degree  of  impatience  of 
his  work  at  Tubingen— that  bj 
working  among  boys  he  was  him- 
self becoming  again  a  boy— was 
doing  no  work  of  any  consequence, 
and  would  cheerfully  go  whererer 
Reuchlin  might  send  him.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  received  word  from 
Reuchlin  that  the  Elector  had  in- 
vited him  to  Wittemberg.  'Not 
in  the  mere  language  of  poetry,' 
continues  the  old  Hebraist,  with  aa 
analogy  from  his  favourite  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  *  but  in  the  words  of 
the  true  promise  of  God  that  came 
to  faithful  Abraham,  I  tell  you,  Go 
forth  from  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  friends,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  into  a  land  which  I  mU 
show  thee ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  people,  and  will  bless  thee 
and  will  make  thee  a  great  name; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  Mj 
spirit  predicts  this,  and  so  I  hope 
it  will  turn  out,  my  Philip,  mj 
pupil,  and  my  charge.'  At  the 
same  time  Reuchlin  assured  the 
Elector  that  Melanchthon  would 
bring  honour  to  his  University; 
'for,  says  he,  'among  the  Germans 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  superior 
to  him  but  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
who  is  a  Dutchman.  He  indeed 
beats  us  all  at  Latin.''  Melanch- 
thon, then  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
left  Tubingen  for  Wittemberg, 
amid  the  regrets  of  the  Unirersity, 
with  an  extraordinary  but  wefl- 
grounded  reputation  for  learning, 
and  with  a  testimonial  from  Eras- 
mus, the  then  undisputed  monarch 
of  the  literary  world,  that  would 
have  turned  the  head  of  any  less 
solid-minded  youth. 

It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  he 
first  became  acquainted  withLuther. 
The  great  Reformer's  powerful  and 
massive  nature  at  once  acted  Iilft  a 
spell  upon  the  impressible  Melanch- 
thon,  who  was,  besides,  fourteen 


■  This  opinion  is  not  confirmed  by  competent  jndgea.     Hallam  places  MtW1^ 
above  Erasmus  as  a  Latinist.    As  for  Lather,  he  *  bellowed  in  bad  Latin.' 
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years  his  junior.  Luther  was  at- 
tracted to  Melanchthon  by  his 
great  learning,  his  modest  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  his  genuine 
and  enlightened  regard  for  religion; 
and  Melanchthon  was  drawn  to 
[Luther  by  his  natural  force  of 
character,  and  a  sympathy  at  once 
intellectual  and  religious  with  him 
in  his  dispute  with  Tetzel  and 
Iieo  X.  A  Pyladean  friendship  at 
once  sprang  up  between  them ;  and 
Iiuther,  enjoying  better  fortune 
than  in  his  attempts  to  gain  Eras- 
mus as  an  ally,  secured  in  Melanch- 
thon his  most  valuable  human 
coadjutor  in  his  contest  with  the 
Pope  and  Emperor.  This  friend- 
ship not  even  occasional  important 
differences  of  opinion  sufficed  to 
shake.  Though  he  differed,  as  was 
indeed  only  to  be  expected  in  so 
eminent  a  humanist,  from  Luther 
in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  on 
many  other  subjects,  though  he  had 
clearly  and  carefully  pointed  out  to 
Urn  by  Erasmus  the  arrogance  of 
Xiuther's  nature,  the  intellectual 
-weaknesses  of  his  position,  the  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  tendency  of  Luther's 
teaching  to  kill  once  again  the  re- 
viving learning  in  Europe,  he  still 
resisted  the  repeated  attempts  of 
Erasmus  to  seduce  him  from 
Xiuther's  party,  and  to  draw  him 
aside  to  the  pursuit  of  mere 
humanity.  For  twenty-eight  years 
— though  kicking  occasionally 
against  Luther's  superior  force  of 
will  and  character,  and  sometimes 
galled,  as  he  strongly  puts  it,  by 
the  *  hideous  bondage '  of  the  great 
Reformer's  control — he  remained  to 
the  end  Luther's  firm  friend,  and 
at  last  pronounced  over  him  a 
splendid  funeral  oration.  Luther, 
too,  on  his  side,  was  well  aware  of 
the  prize  he  had  gained  in  Melanch- 
thon. In  his  correspondence  of  the 
time  when  he  came  to  Wittemberg 
be  cannot  refrain  from  sounding 
the  praises  of  the  new  Professor  of 


Greek.  To  the  Elector's  secretary, 
among  others,  he  writes:  ' Philip 
Melanchthon  is  a  thorough  Grecian 
(Grecanirissimus),  a  most  erudite 
and  highly  cultivated  man ;'  and  to 
Reuchlin,  *  Our  Melanchthon  is  a 
most  noteworthy  man — indeed,  in 
all  his  gifts  almost  above  man's 
degree;  but  with  me  he  is  very 
intimate  and  friendly.' 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  de- 
livered an  inaugural  address  '  On 
the  Correcting  of  the  Studies 
of  Youth,'  in  which  he  gave  some 
indication  of  what  the  study  of 
Greek  was  to  mean  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg.  His  chair 
was  to  be  no  sinecure ;  and  study 
was  to  mean  more  than  mere  resi- 
dence and  the  putting  in  of 
University  terms.  He  would  not 
confine  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
Greek  grammar,  nor  to  the  clearing 
up  of  grammatical  difficulties  in 
the  authors  read — although  from 
its  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  this  was  not  to  be 
neglected,  'for  is  not  the  noblest 
employment  of  life  to  use  philosophy 
as  a  guide  to  divine  knowledge  P ' — 
he  would  lecture  on  the  substance 
of  the  books  read,  and  would 
thus  carry  his  audience  round 
the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge. He  deplored  the  waste  of 
time  hitherto  expended  on  useless 
studies,  and  inciting  his  students 
to  a  deep  study  of  the  newly  un- 
earthed stores  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  literature,  he  hoped  to 
lead  them  at  the  expense  of  far 
less  time  and  trouble  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  of  real 
value  and  importance.  To  the 
carrying  out  of  this  noble  pro- 
gramme he  devoted  his  highest 
energies.  Holding  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  even  four  lectures  a  day 
to  crowded  audiences,  leaving  "no 
time  free  from  reading,  writing, 
lecturing,  discussing,  he  seriously 
endangered  his  health.  The  Elector 
wrote  affectionately,  entreating  him 
to  be  careful,  offering  him  the  best 
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wines  in  his  cellar,  and  reminding 
him  that  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy 
'  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's 
sake  and  his  often  infirmities'  was 
no  less  obligatory  than  any  other 
of  his  admonitions.  Luther,  too, 
expostulated  with  him  on  his  ex- 
cessive application;  and  in  the 
famous  letter  to  Erasmus,  written 
within  a  year  of  Melancbtbon's 
arrival  at  Wittemberg,  in  which 
he  so  fulsomely  praises  the  literary 
dictator,  in  the  hope,  it  is  supposed, 
of  securing  him  for  an  ally,  he 
entreats  his  good  offices  to  check 
the  zeal  of  Melanchthon.  He  says : 

Our  Philip  Melanchthon  is  getting  on 
famously,  except  that,  for  all  we  can  do,  we 
cannot  keep  him  from  hurting  his  health 
by  a  mad  application  to  learning:  he  is 
fired  with  youthful  vigour  to  have  every- 
thing done,  and  at  once.  Kindly  write  the 
man  and  advise  him  to  save  his  life  at  once 
for  our  own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  learning ; 
for  if  he  is  preserved  to  us  there  is  nothing 
too  great  to  hope  for  from  him. 

Erasmus  accordingly  wrofe  Me- 
lanchthon, advising'  him  to  Follow 
learning  rather  than  attack  its 
adversaries,  the  clergy,  and  en- 
couraging him  to  fulfil  the  hopes 
entertained  by  all  Germany  re- 
garding him;  and  in  a  postcript 
added,  'Moderate  your  zeal  in 
study,  that  you  may  the  longer 
benefit  learning,  for  I  hear  that 
your  health  is  not  quite  adamantine. 
Be  careful  of  your  life,  if  for 
nothing  else,  not  to  gratify  toIq 
fiapfiapoiQ  rovToiffi.9  His  severe 
application,  however,  bore  good 
fruit.  As  Beuchlin  prophesied,  he 
brought  glory  to  the  University. 
Crowds  flocked  from  all  nations  to 
hear  Luther  lecture  on  Divinity 
and  Melanchthon  on  Greek.  Luther 
writes  of  him:  'Philip's  class- 
room is  packed  with  students.' 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men (among  them  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation),  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, Danes,  nay,  even  Italians 
and  Greeks,  formed  part  of  his 
audience,    which  is    set    down  as 


varying  at  times  from  1,500  to 
2,500.  To  these  crowds  he  lec- 
tured on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  sometime? 
he  invaded  Luther's  province  and 
lectured  on  Dogmatics:  he  inter. 
preted  Homer,  Aristophanes,  De- 
mosthenes, Hesiod,  Euripides. 
Sophocles,  Theocritus,  Thucydides, 
and  Apollonius.  He  lectured  also 
on  Ethics,  Logic,  what  then  passed 
for  Physics,  and  even  took  a  turn 
at  Mathematics. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  merely 
lecturing  on  this  wide  range  of 
subjects.  He  did  much  to  popu- 
larise their  cultivation  by  the 
handbooks  which  he  compiled  on 
each  of  them  for  the  use  of  his 
students.  Even  in  those  stirring 
years  at  Wittemberg,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  when  the  dis- 
pute between  Lather  and  the  Pope 
was  approaching  its  crisis,  when 
Luther  was  wrangling  about  bis 
theses  with  the  cardinals  in  their 
palaces  and  the  doctors  in  the 
schools,  when  the  TJniverities  were 
burning  Luther's  books  instead  of 
answering  them,  and  when  Luther 
by  way  of  retaliation  made  Europe 
stare  by  burning  the  Pope's  boll, 
although  involved  by  the  influence 
of  Luther  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances— but  wholly  opposed,  as  he 
often  assures  us,  to  his  own  will 
and  inclination — in  the  theological 
troubles  of  the  times,  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  forget  the 
cause  of  learning  or  what  was  dae 
to  his  post  as  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Wittemberg.  Almost  everyone 
of  those  pregnant  years  witnessed 
the  issue  from  the  press  of  a  new 
work  or  the  reissue  of  an  old 
one.  '  In  every  one  of  them/  says  a 
German  critic,  '  there  is  to  be  found 
the  greatest  clearness  and  simplicity. 
It  was  their  author's  earnest  aim  to 
make  them  as  intelligible  as  pos- 
sible by ,  clear  definitions  and  ar- 
rangement ;  involved  doctrines  and 
dark  words  are  an  abomination  to 
him.'     In  1518  appeared  hiaOreek 
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Grammar,  which  he  had  compiled 
for  his  pupils  at  Heidelberg.      Of 
this  production  he  used  to  express 
the  wish  that  it  had  perished,  as  it 
"was  but  a  boyish  production  and 
intended  for  boys.     His   country- 
men seem  to  have  entertained    a 
different    opinion    of    it,  for   from 
1 518   to    1589   it  passed    through 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  editions. 
!His  Latin  Grammar  appeared  first 
in    1525.       It  was  compiled  along 
with     a    short     tract,    Encomium 
Jformicarumy    for  the  use    of   his 
pupils,  and  was  published  without 
his  consent.     In  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  he  complains  of  the 
first    as     confused ;     allows    that, 
while  it  may  admit  of   additions, 
there    ought  not  to  be   too    many 
rales,  as  they  will  only  frighten  boys 
from  tho  study  of  Latin.     It  con- 
tains also  an  eloquent  pica  for  the 
training  of  boys   in  the  languages 
and  in  the  study  of  grammar,  as  an 
excellent  way  for  making  good  citi- 
zens and  the  only  way  to  form  a  love 
for  the  Word  of  God ;  and  he  calls 
upon    princes    and  cities    to    vie 
with  each  other  in  the  support  of 
learning  and  study, '  those  ornaments 
of  the  Church  and  human  life.'     A 
Xieipsic  professor  of  Latin  declared 
this  edition  to  be  the  final  Latin 
Grammar.     '  It  contains  no  errors 
and  it  requires  nothing  to  be  added 
to  it.'     It  was  at  least  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  Germany  for  over  two 
hundred    years.       From    1525    to 
1 737  not  fewer  than  fifty-one  editions 
were  issued ;  and  in  its  definitions 
and  arrangements  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  the    basis  of    the  popular 
grammars  of  the  present  day.     His 
first  book    on    Logic  appeared   in 
1520,  an  improved  and    enlarged 
edition  in  1527,  and  a  third  edition 
in  1529.    It  was  intended  for  youth, 
and  was  meant  to  pave  the  way  to 
the  study  of  Aristotle.     'We  can- 
not/ says  Melanchthon,    '  be  with- 
out Aristotle's  logic.      Those  who 
are  ignorant  of   the   art  tear  the 
subject  to  be  treated  on  as  puppies 


do  rags.'  His  second  book  on  Logic 
appeared  in  1547,  and  in  less  than 
six  weeks  3,000  copies  of  it  were 
sold.  His  treatise  on  Rhetoric 
appeared  in  15 19,  and  a  late  edition 
in  1 53 1.  *  It  is  a  mistake,'  says 
he  in  the  preface,  '  to  suppose  that 
the  height  of  eloquence  has  been 
attained  when  a  man  can  write 
a  letter ;  it  requires  deep  learning, 
great  talent,  long  exercise  and  sharp 
judgment.'  He  published  also  a 
book  on  Physics  and  a  Chronicle. 

But  only  a  poor  estimate  of 
Melanchthon's  influence  can  be 
formed  from  an  enumeration  of  the 
names  and  editions  of  his  books. 
These  were  objected  to  by  his  friends 
in  Italy  as  meagre  and  imperfect 
productions  ;  and  it  was  sometimes 
asked  why  he  ever  permitted  such 
trifles  to  be  published.  His  defence 
was  that  they  were  written  for  the 
convenience  of  youth ;  and  although 
he  admitted  the  existence  of  defects 
which  greater  genius  and  more 
leisure  might  have  removed,  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
them  when  he  thought  of  the  crass 
ignorance  of  former  times,  which 
they  were  fitted  to  remove.  And 
certainly,  if  the  utility  of  an  object 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  any  abso- 
lute standard,  but  by  its  adaptation 
for  accomplishing  its  intended  end, 
his  defence  of  his  books  was  a  valid 
one.  We  have  already  seen  tho 
extent  of  the  influence  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammars ;  that 
of  his  philosophical  treatises  and 
teaching  was  wider  and  deeper  still. 
They  did  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  revive  and  popularise 
the  study  of  Aristotle.  *  The  most 
famous  reviver  of  Aristotle,'  says 
Brucker,  a  German  historian  of 
philosophy,  'was  Melanchthon  of 
immortal  memory,  for  restoring 
among  the  Germans  the  study  of 
humanity.  He  strove  to  restore 
the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  to 
its  original  glory.'  The  chief 
merit  of  his  books  was  the  clear, 
plain,  and  easy  method   in  which 
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they    set    forth  the    doctrines    of 
Aristotle  —  a   method    so   highly 
appreciated  that  it  was  styled  the 
'  new  Aristotelico*Philippica  philo- 
sophy.'     To  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Melanchthon  seems  to  have  been 
one    of    the    highest    recommen- 
dations   for  the   rectorship    of   a 
gymnasium  or  a  University  chair. 
Pupils  of  his  were   appointed  to 
posts  where  they  influenced  most 
materially  the  whole  education  of 
Germany.      They  were  occupying 
chairs  at  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Tubingen, 
Strasburg,  Jena,  and  other  Univer- 
sities ;  and  they  were  in  many  cases 
so  wedded  to  the  *  Philippic  method/ 
that,  contrary  to  the  often -repeated 
advice  of  their  master,  they  neg- 
lected the    original    fountains    of 
Aristotle,  *  would  allow  no  addition 
to  be  made   to  Philip's  teaching, 
but  repeated  it  like    a    charm  a 
hundred  times  o'er.'     In  fact,  this 
very  devotion  to  Melanchthon  is 
stated  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
that  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Peri- 
patetic  Philosophy  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the   beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries;   for, 
Melanchthon's  followers  and  pupils 
getting  involved  in  some  of   the 
intricate  religious  controversies  of 
the  time,  a  suspicion  arose  that  the 
purity  of  doctrine  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  too    great  devotion  to 
Melanchthon's  philosophy,  and  no- 
thing would  satisfy  the  objectors 
short    of    the    total    expulsion    of 
Aristotle  from  the  schools.     It  has 
been  said  that  he  might  have   ac- 
complished more,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  his  native  modesty 
and  timidity  from    philosophising 
on  his  own  account ;  but  when  his 
laborious  life  and    the    important 
part  he  took  in  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies    of   his 
time  are  considered,  he  must  be 
allowed,   in   the  humbler    role    of 
interpreter    of    Aristotle,  to  have 
accomplished  no  insignificant  results 
in  freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  scholasticism. 


During  the  long  period  of  forty. 
two  years  in  which  he  was  professor, 
nominally  of  Greek  but  in  reality 
of  things  in  general,  at  Wittemberg, 
he  acted  also  as  a  sort  of  universal 
patron  of  culture  to  Germany.  If 
a  library  was  to  be  founded,  if  a 
prince  was  to  be  advised  on  the 
anairs  of  his  University  or  on  the 
appointment    of    professors,  if  i 
school  was  to  be  opened  and  an 
inaugural  '  declamation '  to  be  de- 
livered, Melanchthon  was  the  mac 
to  whom  recourse  was  had.    If  he 
could  not  go  and  deliver  his  decla- 
mation in  person,  he  was  stni  re- 
quested  to  compose  it,  and  it  was 
deemed  an  honour  and  no  disgrace 
for  the  most  considerable  person  to 
read  his  compositions.    Even  bis 
colleagues  in  the  University—*  most 
famous,    learned,    and    full-grown 
men ' — considered  it  no  disgrace  to 
read    Melanchthon's    productions; 
'  and  the  sheets,'  says  his  biographer 
Camerarius,  *  have  been  often  seen 
with  the  ink  still  wet  carried  np  to 
those  who  had  begun  the  address 
previously  composed  by  him.'  The 
number    of    such    *  declamations' 
which  he  composed  is  very  large; 
and  wherever  Melanchthon  spoke, 
whether  by  voice  or  pen,  we  have 
an  appeal  for  the  study  of  the  re- 
nascent literature,  and  a  plea  for 
culture  in  the  widest  sense.   He 
misses  no  opportunity  of  running 
down    the     'barbaric'    studies  of 
former  times,  and  of  pointing  out  a 
more  excellent  way.     He  had  him- 
self been  almost  ruined,  he  tells  his 
audience  on  one   occasion,  by  his 
six    youthful    years    spent  in  the 
schools  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelians 
— men  the  direct  opposites  of  So- 
crates ;  for  he  said  the  only  thing 
which  he  knew  was  that  he  knew 
nothing,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
points  of  which  they  were  ignorant 
'  Every  Churchman  and  jurist  ought 
to  know  the  genuine  Aristotle  in 
the    original,    and    should   study 
Quintilian  and  Pliny,  mathematics, 
the  poets,  orators,   and  the  trne 
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philosophy.'    '  Ignorant  theology  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils — the  fruit- 
ful  parent  of  strife,  division)  and 
doubt.    Learned  theology,  however, 
needs    not    only   an    acquaintance 
with  grammar    and    dialectics,    it 
needs  also  physics,  moral  philosophy, 
history,  chronology  and  mathema- 
tics.'    That  learning  is  a  blessing 
and  an  ornament,  ignorance  a  curse, 
to   the   Church,   is    a  theme  that 
Melanchthon    is    never    weary    of 
proclaiming  and   defending.     'An 
University  is  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  a  State ; '  '  Universities  are 
the  seminaries  of  the  Church ; ' '  one 
of  the  main  evils  of  war  is  that  the 
Universities  are  dispersed;' '  if  learn- 
ing dies,  religion  and  justice  perish 
along    with    it/      These    are    but 
specimens  of  the  maxims  that  occur 
in  hundreds  of  places  in  his  writings; 
and  a  portion  of  one  of  his  forms  of 
prayer  was   '  rege  et    serva  tuam 
Ecclesiam  et  polttias  quse  sunt  hos- 
pitia  tu89  Ecclesiae.'     Then,  as  now, 
there  were  those  who  maintained 
that  the  truth  of  Scripture  could 
be    best    ascertained    by  spiritual 
illumination,  and  that  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  languages  was 
superfluous.      Melanchthon,    while 
not  denying  that  the  deeper  mean- 
ing  of  Scripture  must  come  to  the 
soul  by  divine  influence,  had  learned 
from    history  that  ignorance  and 
godlessness  went   hand    in    hand. 
Theology,  he  said,  had  been  ruined 
.  by  the  ignorance  of  the  tongues  in 
which  Scripture  was  written;  and 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  restored;  it 
must  be  by  the  ardent  study   of 
these  languages.    The  divine  secrets 
had  been  disclosed  to  us  in  human 
language,  and  close  application  to 
the  grammar  and  lexicon  was  the 
best  means  he  knew  of  penetrating 
them.      He    gives    the    following 
amusing  example  of  the  misunder- 
standings of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which    ignorance    of    the 
tongues    may    lead.     A    preacher, 
treating  of  the  words,  Melchisedec 
Hex  Salem  panem  et  vinum  6btnlity 
interpreted  them  *  King  Melchisedec 


offered  (to  Abraham)  salt,  bread, 
and  wine;'  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
course on  the  nature  and  uses  of 
salt !  In  the  light  of  such  passages 
the  honourable  position  assigned  to 
Melanchthon  by  Hallam  is  seen  to 
be  not  too  high. 

But  besides  the  influence  in  the 
direction  of  culture  which  he 
wrought  by  his  teaching,  his  books, 
and  his  declamations,  it  would  be  a 
serious  omission  in  an  estimate  of 
Melanchthon  to  leave  unmentioned 
what  he  accomplished  more  directly 
in  the  interests  of  education  by  his 
labours  in  connection  with  schools. 
The  reformers  of  Germany,  like 
those  of  Scotland  half  a  century 
later,  had  the  penetration  to  dis- 
cern that  their  appeal  from  popes 
and  councils  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  their  respective  com- 
munities could  only  be  supported 
by  the  enlightenment  of  the  people ; 
and  hence  in  Germany,  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion was  identified  with  that  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  In  Scotland 
the  Church  had  the  battle  with 
ignorance  to  fight  almost  single- 
handed  ;  in  Germany  the  Protestant 
princes  and  nobles  in  many  cases 
eagerly  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Church,  and  pressed  into  their 
service  in  the  cause  of  education 
the  scholarship  and  varied  talent 
of  the  Reformers.  In  1527  the 
Elector,  John  the  Prudent,  ap- 
pointed Melanchthon  and  two 
other  scholars  to  hold  a  visitation 
of  the  churches  and  schools.  On 
his  tour  of  inspection  Melanchthon 
travelled  through  the  whole  of 
Thuringia,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  his  LibeUus 
visitatorius,  a  document  of  no 
small  importance.  One  of  its  im- 
mediate consequences  was  the 
establishment  in  Saxony  of  an 
Evangelical  Church,'  independent, 
in  doctrine  and  order,  of  the 
Pope;  and  the  example  set  by 
Saxony  other  Protestant  States, 
as  is  well  known,  were  not  slow  to 
follow. 
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A  short  account  of  his  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  schools 
may  be  interesting  as  indicative  of 
the  notions  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Europe  on  the  subject  of  education 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
It  is  striking  to  observe  the  simi- 
larity of  the  phraseology  of  the 
Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Scottish 
reformers  to  that  of  Melanchthon, 
and  the  prominence  given  by  both 
to  Latin,  Music,  and  Religion  in 
the  course  of  school  work.  The 
preachers  were  everywhere  recom- 
mended to  exhort3  the  people  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  that 
a  race  might  be  produced  fit  for 
the  service  of  the  Church.  '  It  is 
a  serious  mistake/  says  Melanch- 
thon, 'to  suppose  that  a  religious 
teacher  is  sufficiently  instructed 
if  he  is  able  to  read  German; 
he  must  from  his  youth  be  in- 
structed in  a  long  and  wide  course 
of  training,  and  it  is  God's  will 
that  the  "worldly  regiment"  be 
likewise  supplied  with  such  men.' 
Melanchthon  found  in  the  common 
schools  many  defects;  but  the 
following  points  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  requiring  reformation. 
First,  the  schoolmaster  was  to  give 
all  diligence  to  teach  the  children 
Latin  only;  not  German,  or  Greek, 
or  Hebrew,  as  some  have  hitherto 
done — loading  the  poor  children 
with  a  multiplicity  of  books  and 
variety  of  learning  which  was  not 
only  unfruitful,  but  positively  hurt- 
ful. Second,  the  schoolmasters  are 
to  consult  the  good  progress  of  the 
children  more  than  their  own  fame. 
Third,  the  children  are  to  be  taught 
in  groups  according  to  their  ad- 
vancement. The  first  group,  after 
learning  to  read  the  child's  primer, 
in  which  was  contained  the  alpha- 
bet, the  Paternoster,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  are 


to  have  the  Donains  and  Cah 
(the  Latin  Primer  and  Delectus  of 
the  day)  put  into  their  hands.  Oae 
object  of  this  is  to  get  a  stock  of 
Latin  words  for  the  purposes  of 
writing  and  speaking;  and  those 
of  no  particularly  quick  under- 
standing are  to  go  over  the  Dona- 
tus  and  Gato  again  and  again 
till  they  have  mastered  them. 
Writing  also  is  to  be  attended  to, 
and  specimens  are  to  be  shown  to 
the  schoolmaster  daily.  The  second 
group  consists  of  those  who  are 
able  to  read  and  are  now  to  learn 
grammar.  The  master  is  to  begia 
them  with  the  Fables  of  ^sop 
and  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus. 
The  apparently  unambitious  aim  c£ 
this  latter  book  was,  according  to 
its  author,  to  make  boys  '  meliores 
et  Latiniores ; '  still,  it  had  the  extra- 
ordinary fortune  of  being  publicly 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  for- 
bidden in  France,  burned  in  Spain, 
and  in  Rome  interdicted  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  reception — perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  it — in  the  very  year  in 
which  Melanchthon  inspected  the 
schools,  it  had  reached  a  fourth 
edition  of  24,000  copies,  which  were 
speedily  sold.  Melanchthon  doubt- 
less, in  recommending  its  use  is 
the  schools,  had  an  eye  to  its  vahie 
as  an  aid  to  the  Reformation.  After 
this  is  mastered,  Terence  is  to  be 
read;  and  as  the  boys  are  noir 
grown  and  fit  for  more  work, 
Terence  is  to  be  learned  completely 
by  heart,  and  then  pure  and  suit- 
able selections  from  Plautus.  But 
with  all  reading  the  first,  second, 
and  third  requirement  is  the  learn- 
ing of  grammar;  and  the  school- 
master who  is  not  willing  by  con- 
stant drill  and  frequent  repetition 
to  get  grammar  into  the  heads  of 
his  boys  is  to  be  dismissed,  and 


*  In  Scotland,  the  compilers  of  the  Books  of  Discipline  recommended  compulsion.  But 
these  Books  never  received  Parliamentary  authority.  They  were  never  more  than,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission.  Their  '  compulsory  *  recom- 
mendations only  received  Parliamentary  sanction  in  1872. 
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-another  is  to  be  appointed  who 
•will ;  '  for,'  says  Melanchthon,  '  no 
•greater  mischief  can  possibly  happen 
to  all  the  arts  than  where  youth  is 
not  thoroughly  instructed  in  gram- 
mar.'  In  the  teaching  of  religion, 
the  course  is  equally  to  be  avoided 
of  those  who  taught  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures  as  of  those  who  taught 
nothing  but  the  Scriptures.  The 
children  are  to  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Christian  and  God-fear- 
ing life ;  they  are  to  learn,  and  to 
nave  suitably  expounded  to  them, 
the  Paternoster,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  All  contro- 
versial matter  is  to  be  avoided; 
the  monks  are  not  to  be  held  up  to 
ridicule — an  injunction  which  it 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the 
schoolmasters  to  observe  along 
with  the  daily  study  'of  the  Col- 
loquies of  Erasmus  —  but  the 
children  are  to  be  taught  the 
fear  of  God,  faith,  and  good  works; 
certain  specified  Psalms  are  to  be 
got  by  heart ;  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  is  to  be  grammatically  ex- 
plained, and,  where  the  boys  are 
advanced,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  the  ist  Epistle  of  John  or 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Difficult 
and  high  books,  such  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  John's  Gospel,  and 
Isaiah,  are  to  be  avoided,  as,  how- 
ever conducive  to  the  fame  of  the 
teacher,  unsuitable  to  the  age  and 
understanding  of  the  learner.  The 
third  group  is  to  be  composed  of 
picked  boys  who  show  themselves 
specially  apt  to  learn ;  but  even  by 
them  the  hour  before  midday  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  all-important 
grammar.  Virgil,  and  that  fin- 
ished, Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the 
morning,  and  Cicero's  Officia  and 
Epistolce  ad  Familiares  in  the  after- 
noon are  to  be  studied.  When  well 
grounded  in  etymology  and  syntax, 
the  attention  of  the  boys  is  to  be 
turned  to  prosody,  that  they  may 
he  accustomed  to  make  verse ;  for 
{pace  Dr.  Farrar  )  '  this  exercise  is 
of  the   greatest   advantage  to  the 
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understanding  of  other  writings, 
makes  the  boys  rich  in  words,  and 
clever  at  many  things.'  When 
thoroughly  drilled,  the  boys  are  to 
devote  the  grammar  hour  to 
rhetoric  and  dialectics.  A  Latin 
epistle  or  copy  of  verses  is  to  be 
written  each  week  by  the  boys  of 
the  second  and  third  groups. 
The  boys,  moreover,  are  to  speak 
Latin  among  themselves ;  and  the 
schoolmasters  are  as  far  as  possible 
to  speak  nothing  but  Latin  by  way 
of  stimulating  and  accustoming  the 
boys  to  the  same  practice.  An  im- 
portant part  of  school  work — one, 
indeed,  so  important  that  it  was 
to  be  practised  in  every  class  every 
day — was  music.  The  position  as- 
signed to  this  Art  in  the  school 
course  was  most  probably  due  to 
Luther.  The  great  reformer's 
passion  for  music  is  well  known ; 
and  it  is  partially  due  to  the  great 
impulse  that  he  gave  to  that 
study  that  the  Germans  hold 
their  prominent  musical  position  in 
Europe. 

This  simple  outline  of  a  school 
plan  it  was  left  for  the  pupils  of 
its  author  to  organise  and  develop ; 
and  Trotzendorf,  Wolf,  Neander, 
and  Sturm  made  more  even  than 
Melanchthon  of  the  study  of  Latin. 
It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  their 
notion  that  Latin  was  once  more 
to  become  the  common  dialect  of 
Europe,  and  everything  else  must 
yield  to  the  study  of  the  common 
tongue.  No  provision  was  made  in 
the  great  schools  of  which  they 
were  the  heads  for  the  teaching  of 
geography,  or  history,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  physics,  or  natural  his- 
tory, and  very  little,  if  any,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Latin  was  supposed  to  bo  the  lost 
mother  tongue,  and  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  the  schoolmaster  were  spent 
upon  the  classical  languages,  and 
particularly  upon  Latin.  And  as 
it  was  with  the  schools,  so  to  a 
very  large  extent  was  it  with  the 
Universities.     Latin  held  the  same 
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place  there  that  it  did  in  the  schools. 
Frederick  the  Wise,  before  appoint- 
ing a  professor  of  Greek  at  Wit- 
tenberg, had  founded  a  professor- 
ship of  Terence.     Melanchthon  la- 
ments to  the  Duke  of  Prussia  the 
neglect  of  mathematics  at  Witten- 
berg.    One  professor  was  obliged, 
for  want  of  students,  to  lecture  on 
the  Four  Species ;  and  another,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  entreats  his 
students  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  frightened  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.     *  The  first  elements 
of  arithmetic/  says  he,  ( are  easy. 
The  learning  of  multiplication  and 
division    demands    a    little    more 
diligence ;  but  they  can  be  grasped 
by    the    attentive    without    much 
trouble ' !     In   1 536   Melanchthon 
gave  lectures  on  one  of  the  astro- 
nomical works  of  Ptolemy ;  when 
he  had  finished  the  first  book,  he 
expresses   sorrow  and  amazement 
at  the  almost  total  disappearance 
of  his  audience,  and  thanks  those 
who  had  remained  faithful.     Nor 
much  better  sometimes  did  he  fare 
with  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  poets 
and  orators.     The  war  of  theolo- 
gical opinions  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  unfavourable  to  the  study 
of  Greek.     In  the  early  days   ot 
his    professorship    crowds,   as  we 
have  seen,  flocked  to  his  lecture- 
room,   but  by-aud-by  he  had  the 
utmost    difficulty  in    securing  an 
audience.     In  153 1  he  announced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Homer.     *  I 
will,'   says  he,    'as  usual,  lecture 
free.     Homer  is  said,  when  living, 
to  have  had  to  beg  for  his  bread  ; 
not  much  better  is  his  fate  now 
that  he  is  dead,  for  the  noble  poet 
wanders  about  and  begs  for  people 
to  listen  to  him.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever,  to  those  common  souls    he 
turns  who  live  for  gain  only,  who 
are  not  only  uncultured  themselves, 
but    despise    culture     in     others; 
rather  to  those  who  study  of  their 


own  free  will,  and  from  love  to 
noble  deeds.'     In  1533  he  hoped, 
by  lecturing  on  the  Fourth  Philippic 
of  Demosthenes,  to  inducehis  hearers 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  thai 
author.      'But   I   fear,'    says  he, 
'this  generation  is  deaf  for  such 
authors;   for  I  have  scarcely  any 
audience  left,  and  these  only  do 
not  leave  me  to  spare  me  pain.   I 
thank  them  for  their  affection,  and 
I  shall  still  stick  to  my  post.'    Nor 
had  he    better    fortune  when  he 
tried  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.4 
The  want  of  text-books  has  been 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  backwardness  of  the  stu- 
dents ;    and  certain  it  is  that  the 
four  students  who  studied  Demos- 
thenes with  Melanchthon  had  to 
take  for  themselves  copies  of  their 
teacher's   book;    but  Melanchthon 
himself  accounts  for  it  by  the  fright- 
ful rawness  (ferocitas  is  his  strong 
word)  of  their  minds.    And  cer- 
tainly, if  Melanchthon' a  picture  of 
the  past  times  of  his  students  is 
true  to  the  life,  one  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  he  found  so  few  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  Greek  pre- 
lections.    He  says : 

All  good  men  deplore  the  laxity  of 
academical  discipline :  never  were  yoath  » 
impatient  of  restraint ;  their  manna*  *» 
those  not  of  men,  but  of  monsters ;  they 
spend  whole  nights  raising  public  disturb- 
ances, fill  every  place  with  furious  cUmonrs 
and  brawls,  attack  with  stones  and  anas 
peaceful  and  inoffensive  people,  asif  they 
were  public  enemies,  assault  the  houses  of 
honest  citizens,  smash  in  their  doors  ud 
windows,  disturb  the  sleep  of  poor  oldmeo, 
women,  and  children. 

One  night,  after  ten  o'clock,  vhen 
this  conduct  of  the  Wittenberg 
students  was  likely  to  lead  to  more 
than  usually  serious  consequences, 
the  Professor  of  Greek,  with  his 
servant  John,  stepped  out  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  and  to  exhort  the 
youth  to  go  home  in  peace ;  but  one 
youth,  more  forward  than  the  rest 


*  Things  seemed  to  have  improved  in  1537  ;  for  in  that  year  the  Elector  refuses, ha 
sanction  to  Melanchthon's  proceeding  on  a  public  mission,  on  account  of  the  large  con- 
course of  students  at  the  University. 
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unsheathed  his  sword,  and  bran- 
dished it  in  the  Professor's  face* 
But  the  discipline  of  the  University 
was  vindicated  on  this  (it  is  to  be 
supposed)  extreme  occasion,  for  the 
youth  was  rusticated  for  eight 
years. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Erasmus, 
and    in    a  greater  degree  of  Me- 
lanchthon,   that,    dissatisfied   with 
the    mere    disputations,    declama- 
tions, and  expositions  of  Terence, 
which  formed   the    bulk  of   Uni- 
versity work,  they  were  among  the 
foremost  to  bethink  themselves  of 
the  widening  of  human  study.     To 
the  universality  of  culture  which 
he    had  himself   pursued   at   Tu- 
bingen   he  remained  true    all  his 
life.     His    'declamations'    contain 
numerous  exhortations  to  the  study 
of    physics,   mathematics,  history, 
medicine,  astronomy.     He  himself 
wrote  a  book  on  Physics,  of  which  to 
say  that  it  proceeds  on  the  Aristo- 
telian method,  and  not  on  the  now 
universally  received  principles  of  in- 
ductive science,  is  only  to  say  that 
Melanchthon  died  the  year  before 
Bacon  was  born.     In  his  book  on 
Psychology,  indeed,  he  gives  some 
hints  that    Bacon's    method    was 
dawning  on  his  horizon ;  for  before 
writing  it  he  was  anxious  to  have 
some  conversation  with  a  medical 
friend  from  Nuremberg  on  anatomy, 
nerves,   Ac.     Although   himself   a 
follower  of   the  Ptolemaic  astro- 
nomy,   and,    notwithstanding    the 
frequent  jeers  of  Luther   on  this 
scpre,  a  practical  believer  in  astro- 
logy, he  speaks  highly  of  the  study 
of  astronomy,  and  approves  Plato's 
saying,  '  Eyes  were  given  to  men 
for    the     study     of     astronomy.' 
Although,  moreover,  his  knowledge 
on  all  these  subjects  was    drawn 
chiefly   from  books,    Melanchthon 
was  still  well  aware  of  a  distinction 
which  was  not  realised,  and  much 
less  acted  upon  by  the  enthusiastic 
classicists  of  his  time — that,  namely, 
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between  the  study  of   words  and 
the  study  of  things ;  and  his  desire 
that  the  two  should  proceed  har- 
moniously was  the  ground  of  his 
objection  to  a  mere  grammarian,  or 
philologist,  or  critic,  or  verbalist, 
as  they  were  indifferently  called, 
having  the  duty  assigned  him    of 
lecturing  on  an  author  like  Pliny. 
The  rise  and  progress,  however,  of 
real  studies  afford  ample  scope  for 
an  additional  chapter  in  the  history 
of  education,  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  enter.     It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe 
that  Melanchthon  was  among  the 
first  to  insist  on  its  importance. 
Ho  remained  at  his  post  as  Pro- 
fessor of   Greek  from  the  year  of 
his    appointment    (1518)   till    his 
death  in   1560.      His  later  years 
were  passed  in  now-forgotten  theo- 
logical controversies,  in  which  the 
noble-minded  man  was  frequently 
exposed    to     the*    shafts    of    un- 
scrupulous    and     utterly    inferior 
opponents.    His  enemies  even  did 
their  utmost  to  have  him  deprived 
of  his  professorship  and  banished 
from  the  country,  to  which  pass,  if 
things  had    come,    he    meditated, 
like  Abelard  before  him,  a  retreat 
to  Palestine  to  end    his  days  in 
peace.      Melanchthon's     mildness 
prevented  him  from  answering  fools 
according  to  their  folly.   Amid  these 
painful  and  to  him  utterly  repulsive 
wranglings  of  opinions  he  adhered 
to  the  last  true  to  his  mission  of 
apostle  to  his  generation  of  culture 
combined  with  religion;    and  his 
whole  life,  viewed  in  this  aspect, 
gave  ample  ground  for  that  portion 
of   his    epitaph    which     describes 
him  as — 

DISCIPLINARUM  BT  ARTIUM  QUUH 

IXSTA17BATOB  TUM  CONSERVATOR  QUI  OMKEM 

DOCTBQfAM  QUASI  VAOAM  AC  DIS8IPATAM 

COLLBOIT  BT  AJ>  CKBTAlf  BATIOXKK 

BBVOCAY1T. 

J.  Hutchison. 
Glasgow  High  School. 
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TO   go  at   once    from  the  pro- 
gressive Continent  of  the  West, 
with  its   popular    institutions,   its 
progress,  and  its  high  civilisation, 
to     the    most    autocratic    empire, 
except   China  and   the    moribund 
Turkish  horde,  which  exists  in  the 
old  world,  seems  rather  a  question- 
able step.     I  can,  however,  produce 
abundant  justification  for  it,  I  think, 
apart  altogether  from  the  political 
agitations  which  now  centre  round 
the  designs  and  future  of  this  em- 
pire.    The  simplest  of  all  reasons, 
from  my  point  of  view,  offers  all  the 
excuse  needed.     Next  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  Russia  is  the 
one  strictly  foreign  country  in  the 
world  which  is  deepest  in  our  debt, 
and    which,  by    consequence,  has 
done  most  in  recent  years  to  give 
a    factitious   prosperity  to   certain 
departments  of   British    industry. 
Because  this    is    the    situation   of 
Russia,  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to 
examine  into    the    nature  of   her 
prosperity  now,  irrespective  of  the 
political  situation  as  regards  Tur- 
key.   That,  indeed,  we  must  look  at 
in  estimating  the  future,  but,  so  far 
as  the  past  is  concerned,  it  should 
be  rigorously  dismissed  from  the 
mind. 

After  all,  when  we  come  to  look 
at  Russia  a  little  more  closely,  we 
find  other  points  of  resemblance 
between  her  and  the  United  States 
than  that  they  are  both  heavily  our 


debtors.     Both  countries  own  vast 
territories;    including  her  Asiatic 
conquests,   Russia  has  more  than 
double    the   area   of    the   United 
States ;  both  are  sparsely  peopled 
in  many  parts,  and  contain  within 
their  borders  fragments  of  many 
races.1     So  far  as  regards  Russia  in 
Europe,  it,  like  the  States,  is  to  a 
considerable  degree  dependent  upon 
its  water-ways  for  the  conduct  of  its 
internal  commerce  ;  and  both  coun- 
tries   are    compelled  to  a  similar 
suspension  of  traffic  on  these  arteries 
during  the  winter  months.    With 
differences  which  we  need  not  de- 
tail,  both  the   Republic   and  the 
Empire  have  a   certain  similarity 
of  climate,  and  each  in  their  several 
ways  have  to  work  out  the  most 
momentous,   social,   and   economic 
revolutions  before  they  can  hope  to 
reach  the  calm  solidity  of  internal 
peace  and  unity. 

The  parallel  might  be  drawn  oat 
further,  but  the  further  we  went 
the  more  glaring  would  the  diver- 
gences appear ;  for,  after  all,  these 
resemblances  are  only  superficial. 
In  the  States  we  have  communities, 
richly  endowed  with  the  inheritance 
of  ancient  civilisations,  taking  root 
anew,  and  spreading  in  luxurian; 
growth  towards  results  of  which 
men  little  dream ;  but  in  Russia  we 
are  at  once  face '  to  face  with  a 
crude  barbarism,  with  a  people  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  did  not  know  what 


1  The  population  of  Russia  looks  large  when  stated  in  round  figures  to  be  83,000,000 
odd,  but  the  magnitude  is  much  diminished  when  we  call  to  mind  also  that  this  popula- 
tion inhabits  a  country  nearly  8  J  million  square  miles  in  extent,  or  nearly  fire  times 
larger  than  the  area  of  all  other  European  countries  put  together.  Germany  is  not  aa 
over-peopled  empire,  and  yet,  with  only  some  212,000  English  6quare  miles  of  territory, 
Germany  has  a  population  of  some  42,006,000.  To  be  sure  we  must  deduct  Siberia 
with  its  dreary  wastes,  in  which  there  is  practically  no  inhabitants  at  all ;  bot  whea  that 
is  done,  and  wo  confine  our  attention  to  Russia  in  Europe  alone,  we  find  the  populatico 
as  a  rule  sparsely  dotted  over  the  country.  Great  portions  of  northern  Russia  couli 
not  sustain  a  large  population,  and  in  the  south  the  barbaronsness  of  the  people  proves  a, 
considerable  check  on  their  natural  fecundity. 
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was  meant  by  a  'constitution/2 
who  barely  fifteen  years  ago  were 
the  majority  of  them  slaves,  and 
few  of  whom  can  now  read  or 
-write.  In  Russia  we  find  dense 
ignorance,  strong  bat  childish  pas- 
sions, a  press  born  of  yesterday, 
and  still  shackled  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  autocrat  who  has, 
in  the  midst  of  all  changes,  and 
through  his  very  concessions,  sought 
to  maintain  at  least  the  form  of  bis 
autocracy"  intact.  In  the  States 
-we  find  few  signs  of  a  military 
despotism  except  where  here  and 
there  the  iron-thewed  Yankee  has 
put  his  heel  down  on  the  subjugated 
South ;  but  in  Russia  militarism 
dominates  even  the  emperor,  and  a 
full  third  of  the  revenues  of  the  Em- 
pire goes  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Both  coun- 
tries possess  a  venal  and  contempt- 
ible bureaucracy;  but,  in  the  one, 
the  corruption  is  merely  tolerated  by 
the  people,  who  can  cure  it  if  they 
please,  and,  in  the  other,  it  is  im- 
posed upon  the  people  from  above — 
is,  I  might  almost  say,  the  bone 
and  marrow  of  Russian  despotism. 
Finally,  to  crown  all,  from  our 
point  of  view,  both  countries  are 
steeped  in  debt;  but  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  one  that  she 
can  bear,  and  that  of  Russia  is — 
well,  we  shall  see. 

Leaving,  then,  this  drawing  of 
parallels  and  contrasts,  which, 
however  amusing  or  suggestive 
even,  do  not  much  advance  our 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  I  must  now, 
as  usual,  ask  the  forbearing  reader 


to  go  back  with  me  over  a  few 
recent  events  in  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  go  beyond  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas ;  for,  from  his  death, 
modern  Russian  progress — such  as  it 
is — undoubtedly  begins  ;  so  new  is 
the  civilisation  and  wealth- veneer 
of  this  mighty  empire,  the  thought 
of  which  has  in  recent  months  made 
our  statesmen  vacillating  and  the 
majority  of  our  journalists  hoarse 
with  the  reiteration  of  their  jealousy 
and  dread.  Russia  has  sat  on  our 
imaginations  for  months  like  a 
hideous  nightmare,  till  one  cannot 
help  asking,  What  is  she,  this 
terrible  monster,  that  haunts  our 
dreams? 

Only  some  twenty  years  ago 
Russia  was  an  empire  almost  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  the 
whole  land  was  held  down  in  a  grip 
of  steel.  That  narrow-minded,  du- 
biously-respectable, and  self-ador- 
ing ruler  had  resolved  that  his 
country  should  remain  as  much  as 
possible  barred  against  the  progres- 
sive, and  as  he  believed  revolu- 
tionary, inventions  and  ideas  of  the 
West.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  brought  to  allow  such 
dangerous  levellers  as  railways  to 
be  introduced  within  his  borders, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
before  his  death  he  doubted  whether 
in  giving  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
construction  of  one  or  two  lines  he 
had  not  done  wrong.  Certainly, 
little  was  done  in  his  lifetime,  only 
the  small  line  to  Zarskoe-Selo  and 


2  It  is  related  by  Schnitzler,  in  his  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Government  of 
Russia  under  the  Emperors  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  that  daring  the  turmoil  which 
attended  the  accession  of  the  latter,  certain  ardent  reformers  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
cry  •  Hurrah  for  the  Constitution  !'  amongst  the  disaffected  troops.  These  troops  had 
been  induced  to  revolt,  under  the  idea  that  Nicholas's  elder  brother  Constantino  was 
the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  whom  Nicholas  was  trying  to  subvert,  and  along  with  a  motley 
crowd  were  shouting  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  '  Hurrah  for  Constantino ! '  So 
ignorant  was  the  populace  of  what  it  meant  that,  when  they  heard  in  .Russian  the  word 
•  constitoutzia '  (i.e.  constitution)  shouted  hj  the  revolutionary  enthusiasts  who  were 
leading  the  rabble,  they  thought  it  referred  to  Constantino's  wife.  '  The  word  republic* 
SchniUder  adds,  '  had  it  been  pronounced  would  not  have  been  better  understood.*  Such 
was  the  enlightenment  of  Russia  fifty  years  ago. 
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the  Nicholas  Railway  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow  haying  been 
built,  with  a  portion  of  the  line 
from  Warsaw  to  connect  with  the 
Austrian  Ferdinand-North-Bail  way. 
Nicholas  dreaded  above  all  things 
the  possibility  of  anything  within 
the  bounds  of  his  empire  that  he 
could  not  control,  and  no  stranger 
even  was  allowed  to  enter  its  bor- 
ders without  a  special  permit  from 
himself,  and  the  payment  of  500 
roubles.  The  life  of  the  commu- 
nity was  stifled,  its  literature  an 
unnealthy  plant  growing  in  dark- 
ness ;  on  all  the  land  lay  the  im- 
penetrable shadow  of  a  cold,  capri- 
cious, terror-inspiring  military  and 
police  despotism.  Everyone  has 
read  stories,  droll  and  pathetic,  of 
the  petty  things  to  which  an  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  has  been 
wont  to  direct  his  attention.  A 
reprimand,  for  instance,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  censor  of  the  Nortltern 
Bee,  a  leading  Russian  newspaper, 
as  newspapers  then  were,  because 
a  complaint  had  been  permitted  to 
Appear  in  it  about  the  uncomfort- 
ableness  of  some  seats  in  the  park 
of  Zarskoe-Selo.  It  appears  that 
these  seats  were  designed  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  that  nothing 
that  he  did  could  possibly  be  con- 
sidered wrong.8  And  whOe  Nicho- 
las lived,  Russia's  life  was  the 
stagnation  of  a  sleep  which,  had 
the  emperor  had  his  way,  would 
never  have  been  troubled  by  silly 
dreams  of  freedom  and  progress, 
and  the  joys  of  individual  rights. 
There  was  life  of  a  sort  in  Russia 
though,  and  the  sleep  had  dreams 
which  the  stern  waking  of  the 
disasters  in  the  Crimea  made  the 
people  wild  to  realise.  How  ut- 
terly must  Nicholas  have  regretted 
the  blindness  which  kept  him  from 
carrying  the  railway  south  of  Mos- 
cow !  For  it  was  not  the  Allies 
who  beat  the  Russians  so  much  as 
their  own  folly — the  bigoted  self- 


adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
venality  which  it  bred.  The  defeats 
in  the  field  were  something,  bat 
without  the  other  defeats  on  the 
march  they  might  never  have  oc- 
curred ;  or  having  occurred,  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  break  down 
so  utterly  the  autocratic  system  of 
Nicholas. 

With  Nicholas*  death  and  the 
speedy  cessation  of  the  Crimean 
struggle,  a  new  day  dawned  np. 
on  Russia.  His  system  had  cram. 
bled  to  pieces — was,  in  fact,  dead 
before  him ;  and  the  new  monarch 
had  to  find  a  new  foundation  for 
his  despotism,  or  see  it  slip  away 
in  the  turmoil  of  a  social  revolu- 
tion that  might  have  split  the  em. 
pire  to  pieces.  Indiscretion  at  that 
critical  period  might  have  ended 
the  Russian  Empire  for  ever,  to  the 
great  disgust,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
those  amongst  us  who  cannot  lire 
without  a  'bogie,'  and  to  whom 
Russian  aggression  is  the  one  thing 
left  in  the  world  capable  of  exciting 
the  old  '  fighting  fever,'  with  which 
the  English  have  ever  been  incon- 
veniently troubled  at  mtermittent 
seasons.  Russia  came  out  of  the 
Crimean  war  not  merely  with  her 
military  system  demoralised,  bat 
bankrupt.  Unable  to  raise  loans 
in  Western  Europe  to  carry  on  that 
war  with,  the  empire  had  resorted 
to  the  expedient  which  appears  to 
commend  itself  alike  to  despot  and 
democrat,  and  flooded  the  connfcr 
with  fresh  issues  of  paper-roubles, 
so  that  at  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der  II.  the  amount  of  these  floating 
about,  absolutely  without  any  solid 
backing,  was  computed  at  over 
1  oo,ooo,oooZ.  No  wonder  that  chaos 
rose  threatening  destruction,  for 
the  miseries  that  this  paper  alone 
imposed  on  the  people  must  have 
been  incalculable.  But  Alexander 
was  prudent,  and  had  been  besides 
warned  in  some  degree  bj  tjhe 
'experiences  of  his  father  of  the 


*  Dr.  Eckardt'fi  Modem  Russia,  p.  9. 
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dangers  before  him.  He  therefore 
adroitly  identified  himself,  to  some 
extent,  with  popular  aspirations, 
and  while  retaining  the  semblance 
of  an  iron  repression  of  everything 
revolutionary  or  hostile  to  the  old 
regime,  allowed  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm to  effervesce  in  the  discus- 
sion of  socialist  theories  and  in 
projects  of  freedom,  hoping  always 
to  step  in  and  control  them  when 
they  seemed  going  too  far.  Almost  at 
once  he  ameliorated  considerably  the 
grievances  of  the  old  imperial  rule, 
suffered  journals  to  be  established, 
and  habits  to  be  adopted  that  in  his 
father's  time  could  not  have  faced 
the  daylight  for  an  hour.  Above 
all,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
bringing  Russia  into  accord  with 
the  progressive  civilisation  of  West- 
ern Europe,  inaugurated  improve- 
ments, and  encouraged  the  building 
of  railways.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  reformed,  educa- 
tion was  encouraged,  and  in  1861 
the  serfs  were  set  free.  Russia 
had  fairly  embarked  in  the  quest 
of  wealth,  and  soon  emulated  her 
Western  neighbours  in  both  the 
rapidity  of  her  development  and 
the  amount  of  her  debt.  At  first 
the  *  improvements  progressed 
slowly.  It  took  time  to  get  the 
nation  into  order  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  a  few  years  passed  before 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  could 
be  successfully  appealed  to  for 
money  to  aid  Russia  in  her  schemes 
of  development.  Then,  when  the 
foundations  had  been  fairly  laid, 
the  Polish  insurrection  intervened, 
to  produce  anew  disorganisation 
and  a  pause  in  public  works. 
Thus  it  was  that  not  till  1868  could 
Russia  be  said  to  come  fully  under 
the  influence  of  Western  railway 
fanaticism.  The  fever  of  lending 
money  for  that  kind  of  public  works 
has  since  then  reached  its  most 
extreme  development  everywhere 
abroad,  and  hence  some  8,000  out 
of  a  total  of  about  12,000  miles  of 
railway  have  been  built  in  Russia 


between  then  and  now.  Her  railway 
system  is  the  newest  thing  she  has 
got,  and  is  not  yet  nearly  completed. 
It  consists  of  a  few  main  trunks  and 
innumerable  spurs  leading  as  yet 
nowhere.  There  is  a  certain  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  this  newness, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  assert 
that  Russia  cannot  reap  great  good 
from  her  railways  in  the  future  be- 
cause she  has  not  done  so  in  the 
past.  All  that  can  be  fairly  said  is 
that  Russia  has  so  out-run  her  re- 
sources in  her  feverish  haste  that 
the  chance  of  future  benefit  from 
her  enormous  expenditure  in  this 
direction  is  much  more  remote  than 
wise  administrators  would  like  it 
to  be. 

Of  that,  at  least,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  public 
works  carried  out  by  Russia  do 
not  pay  as  a  whole  directly, 
and  the  majority  of  them  do  not 
pay  indirectly.  In  the  budget 
estimates  for  1876  the  charge  put 
down  for  the  service  of  the  railway 
debt  is  4,600, 000L  (or  32,457,000 
roubles)  of  which  the  Government 
has  to  find  fully  2,ooo,oooZ.  out  of 
the  general  taxation.  The  amount 
of  the  deficit  has,  I  believe, 
steadily  increased  with  the  increase 
of  railway  mileage,  and  naturally 
enough  when  each  new  branch 
built  away  from  the  main  roads 
involved  an  additional  loss.  In 
1870  the  Government  had  only  to 
find  93  2, 000  Z.,  but  in  1872  its  net 
payments  on  railway  account  had 
risen  to  1,785,000?.  In  the  present 
year  they  are  not  unlikely  to  prove 
much  larger  than  the  estimate,  as 
by  the  latest  railway  returns 
published  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  line  open  are  less  by 
2,430,000  roubles  than  in  1875. 
How  heavy  the  burden  of  these 
instruments  of  trade  and  civilisa- 
tion is  upon  a  poor  country  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  net  return  is  not  now  more 
than  2\  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
spent,  if  so  much.     One  or  two  of 
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the  smaller  lines  do  not  pay  their 
working  expenses,  only  some  eight 
or  nine  companies  earn  a  respect- 
able net  revenue,4  and  the  rest  in- 
volve a  more  or  less  heavy  loss  to 
the  Government. 

True  though  it  be,  therefore,  that 
Russia  possesses  the  main  portions 
of  a  splendid  network  of  railways, 
and  that  her  trade  has  been  in  some 
ways  immensely  benefited  thereby, 
I  cannot  see  that  the  progress  has 
been  of  a  sound  character.  With 
all  her  increased  trade,  with  her 
banking  institutions  for  trade  pur- 
poses and  for  advancing  on  real 
estate  mortgage,  so  as  to  aid  agricul- 
tural development,  I  doubt  whether 
Russia  has  really  progressed — 
whether  the  forcing  process  of  the 
new  regime  has  not  made  her 
poorer,  and  less  able  to  bear  up 
under  any  sudden  strain.  Nay,  I 
will  go  further.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  influx  of  new  wealth  and 
ways  upon  the  dull,  stereotyped 
barbarism  of  the  Russian  people 
has  had  a  considerably  deteriorat- 
ing effect.  They  have  got  more 
put  upon  them  than  they  are  ripe 
for,  and  suffer  to  some  extent  in 
consequence.     This  statement  may 


look  paradoxical  in  face  of  the  evi- 
dence which  Russian  trade  figures 
give  of  the  development  of  the 
country  under  Alexander  II.,  but  I 
think  a  little  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  will  show  it  to  be 
really  reasonable  enough.  The 
newness  of  everything  counts,  no 
doubt,  for  much,  and  the  progress 
in  gross  which  has  been  actually 
made  for  something,  but,  when 
these  admissions  are  made,  enough 
remains  to  make  us  doubt  seriously 
whether  Russia  is  not  now  weaker 
than  she  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
I  must  ask  the  reader  to  revert 
again  to  the  situation  out  of  which 
the  superimposed  progress  has 
come. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  is  the  one  already  in- 
cidentally mentioned,  viz.  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War  Russia  had 
at  least  ioo,ooo,ooo£.  of  paper- 
roubles  in  circulation,  as  an  almost 
purely  fiduciary  currency.1  Her 
coffers  were  exhausted,  the  land  was 
impoverished,  and  trade  nearly  at  a 
standstill.  In  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  such  a  country 
should  have  rested  for  at  least  half 
a  generation  before  launching  into 


4  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate  the  St.  Petersburg-Moscow  (Nicholas)  B&itaj. 
the  Motcow-Nijni -Novgorod,  the  Warsaw-Vienna,  the  Koursk-Kiew  and  Kiev-Brest,  tte 
Moscow-Riazan,  and  Moscow-Korusk.  The  Riazan-Koclow  also  yields  a  good  net  income, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  forty-six  companies  are  either  struggling  behindhand  or  oat 
yielding  any  net  income  at  all.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  add  the  heavy  deficits  of  each 
year  on  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  Russian  railways,  we  should  find  that  very  soon  they 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  costly  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Originally  thecal 
of  some  of  them  would  not  appear  to  have  been  enormous ;  only  from  10,000/.  to  15,000'. 
per  mile,  and,  taken  all  over,  the  outlay  represents  a  cost  of  only  somej22,ooo/.  a  mile. 
but  year  by  year  renewals,  maintenance,  additions,  and  repairs  have,  I  fear,  to  be  token 
out  of  capital  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  when  the  cost  of  these  is  added  to  the  interest 
deficits,  we  can  hardly  place  a  limit  to  the  ultimate  capital  outlay  on  this  hurriedly 
developed  system. 

*  The  course  of  Russian  paper-money  issues  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  century  is  given  very  clearly  in  the  late  M.  Wolowski'a  pamphlet 
on  the  Finances  of  Russia,  published  in  1864.  Ho  says  that  in  1849  the  paper-rvnUe 
circulation  exceeded  300,000,000  roubles.  The  Crimean  War  brought  a  perfect  arc- 
lanche  of  fresh  notes  into  circulation,  however,  and  the  attempt  made  at  first  to  main- 
tain a  certain  metallic  reserve  was  abandoned.  By  1857  the  rouble  circulation  bad 
risen  to  735,000,000  roubles,  and  the  exchange  against  specie  had  to  be  suspended.  For 
either  the  wealth  or  population  of  the  country  such  a  circulation  was  altogether  exces- 
sive, and  all  sorts  of  miseries  and  derangements  inevitably  followed. tjpffort^  nad* 
from  time  to  time  to  redeem  this  heavy  inconvertible  State  debt  by  means  of  internal 
and  external  interest-bearing  loans  have  proved  unavailing,  and  to-day  Russia  finds  ber- 
self  just  as  heavily  laden  as  ever. 
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Further   debt.     All  the  more  was 
bbis    a  necessity    in    the    case    of 
Russia,  a  country  suffering  nnder 
deficits  which    had    been  chronic 
almost  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
G-reat>    and    whose  paper-roubles 
had    never    been    redeemed    since 
Catherine  II.  gorged  the  land  with 
them.     This  paper-money  formed 
bo  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  national  wealth,  and  hence  to  the 
formation  of  credit  companies,  that 
again  and  again  efforts  were  made 
to  accomplish  the  impossible,  either 
to  raise  the  value  of  therouble  by  issu- 
ipg  other  interest-bearing  credit  do- 
cuments for  its  redemption,  or  to  fix 
by  decree  its  exchange  value  against 
gold  or  silver.     As  late  as  1863  a 
combination  of  these  two  measures 
was  tried  with  a  view  to*  check  a 
panic  similar  to  that  which  terrified 
speculators  all  over  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  last  October.     The  Polish 
insurrection  and  its  costly  ruthless 
repression  had  necessitated  the  issue 
of  more  paper,  until  the  Imperial 
Bank  was  unable  to  keep  up  the 
exchanges — the  Government  itself 
hardly  able  at  enormous  sacrifices  to 
provide  the  means  of  paying  interest 
on  its  then  small  foreign  debt.     A 
loan  was  therefore  raised,  and  part 
of  it  applied  as  a  temporary  backing 
to  the  rouble  notes,  the  exchange- 
able value  of  which  was  fixed  at  a 
graduated  scale  as  against  silver 
over   a   series    of  months,  in   the 
foolish  hope  that  par  would  then 
be  reached  and    maintained.      As 
soon  as  the  borrowed  money  was 
exhausted  of  course  the  whole  ar- 
tificial fabric   crumbled  to  pieces, 
and  the  notes  were  once  more  a 
drag  on  trade,  and  a  source  of  loss  to 
the  Government. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  what  has 
been  natural  to  Russia  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  yet  it  was  on  such 
a  foundation  as  this  that  Russia 
began  to  pile  up  her  modern  foreign 
debt,  to  become  a  great  improver, 
a  far-reaching  conqueror  and  trader. 


Is  it  not  an  astonishing  thing  that 
she  could  have  pursued  this  course 
almost  for  twenty  years  and  still 
be  apparently  strong,  still  trusted  ; 
that  all  through  there  should  have 
been  no  visible  hitch  ?  Several 
things  have  favoured  the  longevity 
of  this  airy  credit,  however,  which 
lessen  our  wonder.  In  the  first  place 
Western  Europe,  and  especially  we 
in  England,  have  been  very  super- 
stitious about  Russian  wealth.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  fatalistic  creed 
amongst  the  moneyed  classes  here 
that  Russia  would  go  on  paying 
always,  simply  because  she  did  not 
default  upon  her  foreign  debt  in  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  of 
no  use  reminding  these  people  that 
whereas  she  had  then  only  a  little  over 
500,000?.  to  pay,  she  has  now  nearly 
io,ooo,oooZ.  on  her  foreign  debt 
alone,  and  that  the  total  charge  for 
interest,  internal  and  external,  has 
been  growing  year  by  year,  until  it 
is  estimated  at  15,500,000$.  for  the 
present  year.  Including  paper- 
roubles,  interest-bearing  Treasury 
bonds,  internal  debt,  foreign  debt, 
railway  and  land  bank  bonds,  the 
total  debt  of  Russia  cannot  now 
be  much  less  than  5oo,ooo,oooZ., 
of  which  some  240,000,0002.  to 
25o,ooo,oooZ.  is  foreign  interest- 
bearing  debt,  distributed  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. 

An  additional  great  help  to  faith, 
as  regards  England  in  particular, 
has  been  afforded  to  Russia  by  our 
belief  in  the  all- prevailing  power  of 
railways.  We  went  mad  about 
them,  and  in  our  madness  were 
willing  to  trust  anybody  to  any 
extent  who  would  only  let  us  build 
them.  Long  ago  any  other  super- 
stition would  have  given  out  with 
us,  but  this  has  lasted  almost  till 
to-day.  Russia  did  not  want  money 
for  fortresses,  for  ironclads,  for  con- 
quests; no,  she  wanted  to  build 
honest,  world-transformingrailways, 
and  therefore  she  could  have  Eng- 
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lish  money  as  fast  as  she  asked  for 
it.6 

These  were  external  aids,  and  the 
money  then  given  has  been  nsed  in 
part  to  build  the  railways,  in  part 
in  supplying  gratifications  to  Russian 
official  corruption,  and  in  part  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  of  Russian 
wealth  and  solvency.  But  internally 
Russia  has  possessed  all  along  the 
enormous  advantage,  as  against  sol- 
vent nations,  of  never  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  any  debts  except  with 
paper  promises.  These  always  be- 
came supreme  at  a  pinch,  and  Russia 
could  be  internally  bankrupt  in 
1856  and  1863  while  paying  her 
foreign  obligations  most  punctually. 
Again,  Bhe  had  a  certain  resource  in 
gold  and  platina  mines  which,  under 
the  paper-rouble  system,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  her  loan  raising, 
helped  to  provide  the  necessary 
interest  funds,  and  she  had  till  late 
yearVa  trade  balance  in  her  favour, 
which  was  also  a  powerful  help  by 
preventing  her  from  having  to  buy 
bullion.  All  these  latter  aids  to  keep- 
ing up  appearances  would  not  long 
have  availed  anything,  however,  but 
for  the  credulity  first  mentioned,  on 
which  Russia  up  to  last  year  made 
large  and  increasingly  frequent 
drafts — borrowing  then  15,000,000?. 
at  4 J  per  cent,  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  assurance  as  France,  or  the 
United  States,  or  our  Government 
could  possibly  assume.  Since  then 
her  credit  has  been  shaken  by 
criticism  and  by  events  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  for  the  present  she  is 
thrown  back  on  herself,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  gold  in  store  is  rapidly 
leaving  the  country,  the  exchange 
falling,  panic  overtaking  the  com- 
munity,  and  the  paper-roubles 
threatening  to  become  a  source  of 
great  loss  as  a  medium  of  internal 
exchange  by  reason  of  their  depre- 


ciation. The  Government  has  in  yak 
attempted  to  stem  the  tide  by  expat 
ing  gold  at  any  cost  instead  c 
produce  to  draw  against.  Easier. 
Question  or  not,  had  the  forcr- 
supplies  of  money  stopped  soon? 
Russian  credit  must  have  collapsdi: 
this  fashion  any  time  these  ten  yem 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  absobfc 
insolvency,  but  of  inability  to  go  c 
borrowing.  Russia  has  herself  pro- 
bably been  deluded  by  the  plentiful 
showers  of  gold  thrown  into  he. 
and  had  these  stopped  earlier  wodi 
earlier  have  been  brought  face  v> 
face  with  empty  coffers,  depressed 
exchanges,  and  the  summary  neces- 
sity for  drastic  retrenchment  Fu: 
want  of  a  loan  during  the  presc 
year  Russia  has  had  to  maintsia 
her  foreign  payments  by  with- 
drawing nearly  12,000,000!.  of  iff 
bullion  reserve,  held  as  a  sort  ol 
guarantee  of  the  rouble  note,  and 
unless  the  balance  of  her  trade  is 
immediately  heavily  reversed  in  kr 
favour,  this  will  now  go  on  until 
there  is  not  a  stiver  in  the  country 
to  pay  a  creditor  with.  The  granted 
progress  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  brought  her  no  further  to 
this,  then,  and  the  bulk  of  lie: 
great  public  works  are  direcdj 
and  indirectly  a  burden  to  ber, 
which  neither  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  country  nor  its  arailabk 
resources  can  stand  up  under  us- 
aided  for  any  length  of  time.  It» 
mockery  indeed  to  talk  of  wealth 
while  the  usual  signs  and  iesulH 
of  wealth  are  absent  from  the 
land.  In  plain  terms,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  path  which  Bos- 
sia  has  lately  followed  has  be* 
mistaken  in  many  ways.  She  has 
built  strategic  lines  of  railwap 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  con- 
tent with  canals  as  her  great  natod 
water-ways.      Through    the  best 


•  The  present  amount  of  the  Russian  bonds  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange* 
about  156,500,000;.  including  the  Land  Bank  bonds ;  but,  besides  this,  there  ansernoi 
Dutch  loans,  of  the  oldest  of  which— that  issued  between  1788  and  1815-** 
2,000,000/.  is  still  outstanding,  and  large  portions  of  the  railway  debt 
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>art  of*  Southern  Russia  these 
v&ter-ways  now  compete  against 
he  railways,  and  from  the  nature 
>f  the  produce  carried  must  have 
;he  best  of  it.  The  Volga  for 
Asiatic  trade,  and  the  Dneiper 
— navigable  far  into  the  heart  of 
Russia — for  the  corn  trade  with 
Europe,  these  are  the  true  com- 
mercial arteries  of  the  country ;  and 
with  them,  a  large  canal  network 
easily  made  and  maintained,  and 
good  roads  Russia  oughtto  have  been 
long  for  the  most  part  content.7 
As  it  is  she  has  got  military  lines 
that  have  a  non-paying  traffic  one 
way  only,  numerous  spurs  of  rail- 
ways that  shoot  off  into  country 
districts,  when  thoroughly  good 
roads  would  be  much  more  to  the 
purpose.  A  whim  has  been  grati- 
fied, a  mistaken  ambition  osten- 
sibly realised,  and  the  land  remains 
grovelling  in  a  wretched  poverty. 

The  usual  answer   to   criticism 
such  as  this  is  however  the  plea 
of    *  indirect  benefit.'    '  The   State 
has  gained  enormously  as  evidenced 
by  its  trade,  by  the  growth  of  its 
general    revenues,'  and    so    forth. 
And  at  first  sight  this  argument 
appears  to  have  almost  more  force 
in  this  case  than  in   any  that   I 
know.  The  revenues  of  Russia  have 
developed,  and  the  trade  has  de- 
veloped to  what  appears  to  be  an 
enormous  extent  in  the  few  years 
for    which    we    have    figures.      I 
admit  this  fully,  and  without  re- 
serve, and  for  all  that  decline  to 
yield  upon  the  larger  question  of  the 
wastefulness  of  the  heavy  outlay 
undertaken  for  public  works  since 
the    accession    of   Alexander    II. 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  ob- 
stinacy is  that  I  set  down  both  the 
growth  of  revenue  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  growth  of  trade  to  the 


direct  action  of  the  foreign  money 
which  the  country  obtained  on 
loans,  not  to  the  works  which  were 
the  chief  product  of  that  money — 
a  most  important  distinction.  I 
therefore  believe  that  when  this 
money  stops  pouring  in  the  re- 
venue and  trade  will  shrink.  Be- 
sides the  influence  of  this  stimulant 
there  is  the  special  effects  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  on  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  but  of 
that  I  wish  to  speak  separately. 
Dealing  in  the  meantime  with  trade 
and  revenue,  I  find,  as  far  as  the 
meagre  figures  can  enable  us  to 
judge,  that  the  borrowings  of  re- 
cent years  have  quite  reversed  the 
sound  trade  position  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
nation  heavily  in  debt  to  foreign 
money-lenders.  Certainly  up  to 
within  the  last  ten  years  Russia 
was  always  a  larger  exporter  than 
importer,  but  of  late  the  balance 
has  been  changed,  and  a  poor 
country,  possessed  of  no  exchange 
medium  except  raw  produce  and 
worthless  printed  paper,  has  been 
steadily  buying  more  than  it  sold. 
The  direct  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  increase  the  yield  of  the  customs 
duties,  and  so  to  swell  the  revenue. 
Russia  is  a  country  which  believes 
in  a  protective  tariff  with  all  the 
fervour  of  Pan-slavonic  arrogance 
and  ambition,  and  this  in  itself 
explains  the  rise  of  nearly  2 o, 000, 000 
roubles  in  the  budget  estimate  of 
customs  receipts  for  1876  over 
the  actual  yield  of  1870,  this 
increased  revenue  being  entirely 
due  to  foreign  borrowing.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  either  that  when 
the  foreign  loans  stop  this  growth 
will  also  stop,  so  that  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  within  a 
year  the  customs  revenue  had  fallen 


T  Herr  Theodor  von  Lengenfeldt,  in  his  admirable  compilation  Bussland  im  neun- 
rehnten  Jahrhundert,  published  last  year,  states  that  Russia  in  Europe  possessed 
42,551  versts  of  water-ways,  including  the  inland  cauals,  and  that  all  over  the  empire  there 
-were  about  90,000  rersts  of  post  and  other  roads.  The  verst  is  roughly  two-thirds  of 
a  mile,  so  that  for  so  rude  a  country  Russia  was  not  badly  provided  had  she  had  no 
railways. 
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off  a  full  half.  There  are  signs 
already,  in  fact,  that  the  imports  of 
Russia  are  on  the  wane.8  But  the 
customs  alone  do  not  form  the  addi- 
tional revenue,  realised  through  fic- 
titious spending  powers,  and,  which 
is  estimated  for  the  present  year  at 
535>ooo,ooo  roubles®  or  55,000,000 
roubles  more  than  the  yield  of  1870. 
There  is  a  special  salt  tax,  a  tobacco 
tax,  and  a  sugar  tax,  all  levied  on  im- 
ports which  have  been  swollen  by 
the  influx  of  foreign  money. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  spending  power  of  the 
Russian  people  has  been  enormously 
increased  by  the  heavy  specie  impor- 
tations on  account  of  loans,  and  that 
therefore  the  revenue  drawn  from 
internal  sources  has  been  favourably 
affected  by  this  same  cause.  The 
Russian  lower  orders  are,  for  ex- 
ample, great  drinkers  of  spirits,  if 
not  drunkards,  and  in  the  present 
year  the  Government  expects  to 
draw  no  less  than  191,800,000 
roubles  from  that  source  alone.10 
Excise  on  brandy  and  other  ardent 
spirits,  and  on  beer,  and  the  various 
customs  duties,  are  almost  alone 
amongst  important  sources  of  in- 
come estimated  at  increases  in  this 
year's  budget,  and  it  is  these  which 
have  been  most  decidedly  affected 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  and 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  wealthy 
classes  on  the  numerous  schemes  of 
improvement  started  of  late  years, 


chiefly  on  the  spur  of  this  inflatk. 
About  226,000,000*.  nominal,  or  sj 
2 00,000, 000L  effectual,  has  bes 
spent  on  the  railways  of  the  emprt 
almost  a  third  of  which  has  p* 
bably  been  directly  distributed  u 
wages  and  plunder,  so  that  all  on? 
Russia  there  has  been  freer  spending 
than  its  acquired  wealth  warranter 
To  this  free  spending  we  must,  i: 
part  at  least,  set  down  the  augment- 
ed excise  income ;  and,  puttingtks 
various  considerations  together.! 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that  tk 
progress  of  Russia  may  well  pure 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
would  at  all  events  be  very  nnws 
to  draw  any  inference  from  tk 
augmented  yield  of  the  taxes  as  tc 
the  extent  of  the  development  d 
her  material  wealth. 

Making  all  these  deductions, 
however,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  the  general  export  trade  of 
Russia  has  doubled  itself  in  about 
ten  years,  and  that  the  new  wealth 
has  stimulated  business  lor  the  time 
being.  Her  exports  of  cereals,  of 
lint,  of  hides,  tallow,  and  wood,  are 
all  very  much  larger  than  they  woe 
ten  years  ago  ;  and  the  figoresaloue 
would  here  again  seem  quite  to 
refute  my  statement  that  ftcsa 
has  not  been  made  materially  or 
permanently  richer  by  all  that  las 
been  spent  on  her  improvements. 
But  on  this  also  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that,  to  no  inconsiderate 


a  Amongst  Bussian  imports  the  most  significant  falling  off  in  the  first  six  months^ 
the  present  year,  according  to  the  Indicator  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  in  such  artiste 
as  raw  and  refined  sugar,  herrings,  tea  and  coffee,  iron  rails  and  bar  iron,  cotton  aft- 
linen  cloths,  and  wool  and  woollen  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  salt,  Bessemer  steel  ah 
coal,  potash,  and  raw  cotton  have  been  imported  in  augmented  quantities.  TtoTsliuU* 
review  of  the  cotton  trade  of  1875-76,  lately  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Lnreipte 
does  not,  however,  lead  us  to  adopt  a  very  favourable  inference  for  the  whole  year  m  to 
the  prosperity  of  Russian  home  cotton  industries.  The  latter  half  of  the  year  is  lively  to 
prove  unfavourable. 

•  The  rouble  may  be  roughly  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  stcrlisy 
£,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  to  the  original  figures  because  paper  money  value  in  Russia  is » 
fluctuating  that  no  true  conversion  is  possible.  The  silver  rouble  is  worth  abort  J7 
pence.  , 

»•  According  to  a  recent  return  there  were  over  6,000,000  gallons  of  brandy  & 
10,600,000  gallons  of  beer  consumed  last  year  in  St.  Petersburg  alone.  This  &  ** to 
rate  of  nearly  nine  gallons  of  brandy  and  fifteen  gallons  of  beer  per  head  of  the  pop* 
lation— an  enormous  consumption,  even  when  we  allow  for  the  drinking  of  tha  note' 
tudes  who  come  and  go  as  mere  visitors  to  the  capital. 
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extent,  these  increased  exports  of 
Russia    signify    a    process    of  ex- 
haustion.     Her  timber  is  being  ex- 
ported, and  tbe  planting  of  fresh 
fox-eats  is  not  going  on  proportion- 
ately to  the  waste.     Crop  after  crop 
of  corn  is  taken  off  her  southern 
plains,    and  little  or  no   attention. 
paid  to  replenishing  the  exhausted 
soil ;  the  breeding  and  housing  of 
Iter  cattle  have  been  so  neglected 
that  they  suffer  from  chronic  rin- 
derpest in  one  form  or  other,  so  that 
tlie  land-owners  are  not  maintaining, 
aa  they  ought  to  do,  the  flocks  which 
an  over-rapid  export  of  hides  and  tal- 
low has  tended,  as  much  perhaps 
as  disease,  to  reduce.    Let  this  pro- 
cess go  on  and  we  shall  find  Russia 
in  a  few  years  with  little  or  nothing 
to  export  to  Western  Europe  worth 
having.     Already  for  several  years 
in   succession  complaint  has  been 
rife  that  the  South  Russian  harvest 
has  been  bad,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  grain,  and  the  trade  of  Odessa 
has,  in  consequence,  fallen  away,  till 
its  merchants  have  been  compelled 
to  liquidate  by  hundreds,  and  till 
they  have  filled  the  land  with  their 
complaining.     Moreover,  a  portion 
of   the  increased  export  trade  of 
European  Russia  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tension of  her  conquests  in  Asia,  by 
which  she  has  now  exclusive  con- 
trol of  nearly  all  inland  traffic  north 
of  the  Tibetan,  Afghan,  and  Persian 
mountain  ranges.     By   these  con- 
quests   Russian    trade    with     the 
Caucasus,  Persia,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
Turkistan,  Kashgar,  and  Western 
China  has  been  much  stimulated, 
whereas  with  Great  Britain,  say,  the 
yearly  export  business  of  Russia  can- 
not he  said  to  have  increased,  on  the 
average,  more  than  some  5,coo,ooo£. 
since  i860,  although  Great  Britain 
is  by  far  Russia's  largest  European 
foreign  customer  and  creditor. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  cannot  measure  justly  the  pro- 
gress which  Russia  has  made  inter- 
nally except  we  take  into  account 
the  influences  of  her  agrarian  sys- 


tem. It  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
based  on  habits  and  sustained  by 
aspirations  quite  out  of  the  run  of 
Western-  ideas.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  it  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  valuable  publication 
of  Dr.  Julius  Eckardt  already  cited, 
but!  will  give  the  salient  features 
here. 

As  everyone  knows,  until  the 
spring  of  1861  there  were  really 
but  two  classes  of  people  in  Russia, 
the  nobles  and  the  serfs  or  slaves. 
The  latter  were  substantially  the 
chattels  of  their  masters,  and  at- 
tached for  the  most  part  to  the 
land,  with  which  they  might  be 
bought  and  sold.  In  terms  of  their 
serfdom  the  agrarian  slaves  were 
compelled  to  render  labour  for  so 
many  days  in  the  year  to  their 
masters — to  till  their  lands,  in  fact, 
and  in  return  got,  not  wages,  but 
a  piece  of  ground  held  in  common 
by  the  village  community,  of  which 
each  serf  was  a  member,  and  which 
they  were  expected  to  till  for  their 
own  maintenance.  This  common 
land  was  apportioned  out  to  the 
individual  villagers  or  separate 
families  of  villagers  according  to 
usages  which  I  need  not  detail, 
but  the  portions  so  allotted  did  not 
go  out  of  the  control  of  the  collective 
inhabitants.  It  was  merely  assigned 
by  lot  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
particular  family  for  a  given  time, 
generally  nine  years,  sometimes 
twelve,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  it  reverted  to  the  community, 
to  be  again  allotted,  probably  to 
quite  different  individuals.  As  a 
family  increased  its  patches  would 
be  increased,  but  these  additions 
were  not  necessarily,  nor,  I  gather, 
often,  contiguous  to  the  previous 
allotments.  They  might  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  common  land, 
and  thus  it  not  infrequently 
occurred  that  one  family  would 
have  a  number  of  different  patches, 
dotted  here  and  there,  as  the  for- 
tune of  the  lottery  determined. 
Now  this  arrangement  might   be 
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tolerable  bo  long  as  the  peasantry 
were  pare  slaves,  but  it  will  strike 
everyone  as  strange  that  such  a 
system  should  subsist  now  that  the 
peasant  is  free.  Yet  it  does  prevail 
almost  throughout  Russia.  The 
free  peasant  lives  on  his  allotted 
patches  as  before,  and  has  no  more 
individual  property  in  the  soil  than 
he  had  when  he  legally  formed  but 
an  adjunct  of  it.  When  the  em- 
peror freed  the  serf  from  his  master 
he  left  him  just  as  much  shackled 
to  the  land  as  ever,  and,  as  Dr. 
Eckhardt  points  out,11  only  the 
Baltic  provinces,  part  of  Russia 
Minor,  and  Russian  Poland  are 
exempt  from  this  agrarian  system. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  so  strange  a  method  of 
granting  freedom  were  various. 
For  one  tiling  communism  had 
been  diligently  preached  in  Russia 
for  years  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  as  the  true  foundation 
of  Sclavonic  progress,  as  the  peon, 
liar  endowment  of  the  race.  It 
had  been  gilded  with  the  tinsel 
of  a  false  philosophy,  and  sanctified 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  Christianity.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  powerful  popular  force 
at  the  back  of  the  Government 
pushing  it  in  the  direction  of  com- 
munism; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  nobles 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  in 
the  idea  that  their  interests  would 
be  better  served.  They  may  have 
dreaded  that  no  labourers  would 
be  got  on  any  terms  were  the 
peasant  set  absolutely  free  as  those 
of  France  have  been.  At  best  the 
compensation  offered  to  them  seemed 
small  in  return  for  even  the  personal 
freedom  of  their  slaves,  and  many 
of  them  must  have  looked  with  re- 
pulsion upon  the  coming  change,  as 
the  period  which  would  mark 
their  lapse  into  helpless  poverty. 
A  variety  of  forces  determined  the 


adoption  of  half  measures,  there- 
fore, and  the  serf  was  only  half 
liberated.  For  a  time,  in  fact,  bs 
condition  was  not  perceptibly 
changed  at  all,  except  that  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  person  «a» 
no  longer  vested  in  a  master.  Use 
village  communities  were  bofmd 
still  to  pay  either  a  certain  rent  gt 
to  render  a  certain  amount  of  ser- 
vice to  the  overlord  of  their  manors. 
This  of  itself,  wisely  arranged,  mighi 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  bad- 
lords  from  being  left  in  the  lurch, 
but,  as  if  to  render  the  worst  erik 
of  communism  more  apparent,  c& 
was  governed  by  a  right  of  redemp- 
tion, under  which,  either  alone  or 
with  Government  assistance,  com- 
munities might  deliver  their  land 
from  all  such  obligations. 

Obviously  a  want  of  individual 
property  in  land  would  do  nothing 
so  much  as  tend  to  check  industry 
and  enterprise.  No  peasant  could 
be  expected  to  overtax  himself  for 
the  general  good.  He  would  work 
just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
keep  his  family  alive,  to  raise  his 
quota  of  taxation,  to  provide  himself 
with  plenty  of  cheap  spirits,  and, 
unless  bound  to  render  so  much 
service  to  the  overlord  he  would 
do  no  more,  because  without  ade- 
quate inducement  to  do  it.  The 
direct  consequence  of  this  social 
arrangement  must,  therefore,  be  to 
make  the  Russian  peasant  lazy, 
unenterprising,  and  a  bad  agricul- 
turist, and  all  testimony  goes  to 
prove  that  this  is  what  he  has  un- 
questionably more  and  more  become 
as  he  has  got  free  from  all  obligation 
to  the  former  lords  of  his  manor. 
Henceforth  he  need  only  work  far 
wages;  and  if  the  .wages  or  the 
work  do  not  suit  him,  and*  he  has 
enough  for  his  own  wants  on  his 
own  patches,  he  need  not  work  for  a 
master  at  all.  From  a  recent  re- 
turn which  I  have  seen,18  it  would 


11  Modem  Russia,  p.  77.       .    - 

"  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg,  6  (18)  February  1876. 
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appear  tbat  the  peasants  are  rapidly 
emancipating  themselves  from  all 
their  remaining  obligation  to  the 
overlord,    and    the     independence 
without  freedom  is  becoming  almost 
universal.      Out    of    the    peasant 
population  of  forty-six  governments, 
79   per   cent,  have  bought  tip  the 
seigneurial  rights  still  remaining 
over  their  land  or  service,  partly  by 
the    aid  of    the   Government,   but 
mostly  without  it.     This  might  he 
called,  so  far,  a  sign  of  progress, 
but  only  so  far ;  there  is  indeed  a 
premium  on  indolence  in  this  ar- 
rangement,   and    from   all  I    can 
learn  the  peasants  are  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.     I  believe 
that  one  reason  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  United  States  is   beat- 
ing the  Russian  farmer  is  just  this, 
that  the  latter  cannot  get  regular 
labour  at  a  price  which  will  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  send  his  crops 
to  market.     Complaints  are  almost 
universal  of  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
not   because  men  are  scarce,   but 
because    they    won't    work.     The 
peasant   is    secure  of   subsistence 
whatever  comes,  and,  as  a  peasant, 
he  can  be  but  little  more  unless  he 
leaves  the  community  and  betakes 
himself  to  trade — so,  why  should  he 
work  ?     No  wonder  that  motiveless 
free  labour,  such  as  this  happy  in- 
difference breeds,  should  be,  as  Dr. 
Eckardt    says,  most    unprofitable. 
*  No  farmer,'  he  states,  *  can  be  cer- 
tain that  on  the  following  morning 
his  workmen  may  not  be  up  and 
away,  without  having  fed  the  horses 
and  oxen,   or  heated  the  stoves; 
and  may  have  gone,  indeed,  not  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute,  but  be- 
cause there  is  a  holiday  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  and  Yanka  has  said 
to  Fedka,  "Let  us  go,   comrade; 
a  little  brandy  has  been  imported  ; 
you  ought  to  go  and  see."     The 
labourers  return  after  three  or  four 
days;  but,   meanwhile,   the   cattle 
have  died,  or,  at  any  rate,  necessary 


work  has  been  neglected.' ,3  That 
picture  is,  I  believe,  not  over-drawn, 
and  it  throws  not  a  little  light  on 
what  Russian  progress  means.  It 
is,  socially  at  least,  progress  back- 
wards. 

For  this  arrangement  not  only 
makes  labour  scarce,  uncertain,  and 
dear,  but  it  permanently  divides  the 
empire  into  two  classes  still,  and  two 
only — the  noble  and  the  peasant— 
and  keeps  both  poor.  There  is  no 
middle  order,  unless  we  regard  the 
small  number  of  burgesses,  or  the 
venal  Russian  bureaucracy  as  such ; 
no  bulwark  either  to  the  throne  or  to 
the  laws  that  bind  society,  between 
the  dominance  of  an  oligarchy  or  a 
priesthood  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
an  ignorant  democracy  on  the  other. 
Indeed,  and  this  is  a  very  tempting 
subject,  on  which  I  must  only  touch, 
this  gap  has,  it  is  clear,  exercised  a 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  form 
and  character  of  Russian  despotism 
in  Alexander  IL's  day.  He  has 
been  driven  to  lean  on  the  peasant 
rather  than  on  the  noble ;  and,  at 
the  present  time,  instead  of  con- 
trolling, finds  himself,  I  fear,  to 
some  degree  controlled  by  blind 
popular  passions.  The  communistic 
enthusiasts  openly  preach  autocracy, 
as  the  natural,  nay,  divine  topstone 
of  communism,  and  the  policy  of 
the  emperor  has,  I  cannot  doubt, 
tended  to  use  that  doctrine,  so  as  to 
seat  his  somewhat  battered  throne 
directly  on  the  solid  ground  once 
more.  Not  only  is  the  power  of 
the  emperor  based  now  upon  the 
democracy,  instead  of  on  the  nobles, 
and  through  the  democracy  on  the 
bureaucrats,  who  are  in  part  sprung 
from  the  peasant  or  ignoble  classes, 
but  it  is  limited  in  several  very  im- 
portant ways  by  this  new  source  of 
power.  Absolutism  is  a  striking- 
looking  thing  in  the  abstract,  but 
it  has  no  real  existence  in  Russia, 
any  more  than  in  India.  There  are 
dominating  interests  which  act  as 


"  Modern  Russia, -p.  189. 
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controlling  forces  upon  the  individual 
will,  and  which  ultimately  compel 
obedience.  The  despotic  caprices 
of  the  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  may 
be  indulged,  as  Prince  Dolgoroukow 
finely  says,  against  individuals,  but 
the  emperor  cannot  compel  general 
obedience  to  a  law  which  the  bu- 
reaucrats don't  like.  No  more  can 
he  resist  popular  impulses,  however 
blind  and  ignorant  they  may  be.  The 
residuum  in  Russia  has  the  ultimate 
voice,  and  the  unlettered,  rather 
brutish  residuum  there  forms  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

Returning  to  our  direct  object, 
however,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed 
that  agricultural  progress  in  the 
conditions  I  have  sketched  can  never 
be  a  solid  thing  in  Russia.  The  land- 
owners— the  old  nobles  and  the 
State — have  an  enormous  amount 
of  land  on  their  hands  in  the  aggre- 
gate, which  can  neither  be  let  to 
improving  tenants,  nor  be  farmed 
-effectively  by  the  owners.  The  land- 
owner stumbles  on,  therefore,  often 
deeply  in  debt,  rarely  or  ever  able 
to  rise  above  his  surroundings,  and 
farm  even  as  an  Ohio  or  Texas 
squatter  would.  The  Government 
has  had  to  come  to  his  aid  by  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  land 
banks  in  various  provinces,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  advances  to 
distressed  proprietors  under  mort- 
gage, and  the  money  for  which  has 
been  mostly  found  in  England ;  but 
in  the  long  run  this  help  will  only  be 
another  weight  added  to  his  burden. 
The  banks  and  he  are  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  go  to  ruin  together.  I  am  told 
that  the  backwardness  and  poverty 
of  resource  manifested  in  Russia 
generally  over  agricultural  matters 
is  something  quite  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  it  must  remain  so  until 
the  serf  is  emancipated  from  the 
•commune  as  much  as  from  his 
overlord.  I  cannot  then  admit 
that  the  material  benefits  forced 
on  Russia  by  the  modern  efforts  at 
following  in  the  ways  of  the  West, 
governed  as  they  still  are  by  a  rest- 


less military  ambition,  have  been  d 
much  use  to  the  people  ;  or  that  &- 
empire  can  be  said  to  be  sensib!; 
richer  thereby.  In  spite  of  a  flask 
of  trade,  which  cannot  be  reckoned 
on  long,  there  are  signs  of  letharr 
and  exhaustion  which  indicate  otlj 
too  surely  that  the  load  is  prorir; 
too  much  for  the  country.  All  the* 
railways,  steamers,  and  many  of  tk 
canals  and  banks,  have  been  calkc 
into  being  on  pure  credit,  and  tL 
empire  cannot  hope  to  be  floated 
into  a  safe  haven  by  that  bladdr* 
alone. 

Certain  is  it  that  after  twer.tr 
years  of  l  progress,'  the  paper-rocKr 
circulation  of  Russia  is  larger  tLan 
it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Crire*ar 
War,  and  hardly  one  whit  better 
secured.  It  circulates  at  a  discoum 
of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  as 
against  silver,  which  is  in  turn  at 
present  a  degenerated  currency  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  against  gold. 
How  this  affects  Russian  trade  for 
the  worse  I  need  not  stay  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  how  it  helps  to  drive 
the  Government  of  Russia  towards 
bankruptcy  is  seen  in  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  it  has  taken  s> 
much  of  the  bullion  reserve  u> 
meet  foreign  interest  payments, 
and  keep  up  the  foreign  rate  of  ex- 
change during  the  present  year, 
and  that  as  soon  as  a  fear  seizeC 
the  mercantile  community  that 
this  gold  supply  would  be  stopped, 
discount  rates  rose  to  eighteen  and 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  fell  at  once  nearly  ten  per 
cent.  No  doubt,  as  in  the  case  a 
the  United  States,  and  of  Induv 
when  foreign  supplies  of  capital 
cease,  the  export  trade  of  Russia 
will  be  partially  stimulated  and 
her  imports  diminished ;  but  the 
forcing  which  the  former  will  bear 
cannot  be  great,  if  what  I  have 
stated  as  to  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  Russia,  the  poverty  of  her 
nobles,  and  the  genei-al  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  is  at  all  true.  Russia, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  has  nothing 
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"but  raw  produce  to  offer  the  world. 
Her  manufactures   are   almost  ut- 
terly out  of  reckoning  in  any  esti- 
mate of  her  European  foreign  trade. 
Some  kinds  of  coarse  cotton  cloths 
are  made  in  Russia,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  home  industry  in  linen 
and  woollen  goods  ;  but  hardly  one 
of  these  could  exist  for  a  day  against 
foreign   competition,    but   for    the 
high  customs   tariff,   and  they  are 
therefore     powerless    to    compete 
abroad.   The  whole  industrial  popu- 
lation of  Russia,  including  miners 
of  all  kinds,  and  metal  and  wood 
-workers,  does  not  probably  exceed 
a    million — Herr  yon   Lengenfeldt 
places  it  at  919,000 — and  it  is  em- 
ployed, almost  entirely,  in  supplying 
home  requirements  and  the  Asiatic 
market.  The  cotton,  woollen,  linen, 
and  hemp  industries  employ  about 
295,000  workpeople  in  all  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  or  554,000  in  the  whole 
empire,    including    Poland ;     and, 
except  food  and  drink  producing 
industries,  there  are  no  others  which 
employ    a    quarter    of    a    million 
people.     The  population  employed 
in  metal  working  of   all  kinds  is 
under  140,000.     In  a  population  of 
upwards  of  80,000,000  these  num- 
bers   are  quite  insignificant,    and 
therefore  for  outward  trade  Russia 
has  to  depend  on  her  raw  products. 
These  do  not,  of  course,  yield  much 
directly  as  revenue,  because  taxes 
cannot  be  imposed  on  exports.  The 
haying    powers    of    Russia  must, 
therefore,   inevitably  fall  off  to  a 
large  extent  whenever  foreign  money 
ceases  to  pay  for  what  is  bought, 
unless  the  exports  can  be  stimulated 
sufficiently  to  pay  the  debt  interest 
and    leave    a    large    balance     of 
surplus    profit.      Even    then    the 
Government    must  obtain  what  it 
requires  by  increased  internal  taxa- 
tion.    With  a  diminution    of  im- 
ports   a    falling    off    in    customs 
revenue  would  at  once  ensue.    This 
process  has,   in  fact,   now  begun. 
According  to  the  returns  published 
by  the  Russian  official  Gazette,  and 
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quoted  by  the  Economist  of  October 
28th,  the  customs  yielded  less  by 
930,000/.  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1875.     The  exports,  also, 
have  decidedly  not  improved,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  necessity 
of  the    Government    to    find    the 
means  of  remittance  in  the  face  of 
its  heavy  debts  abroad.     Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  seeds 
were  all  decidedly  below  last  year's 
export,  I   doubt  not  for  a  double 
reason.     It  is  easy  to  export  all  the 
goods  you  have,  but  if  people  abroad 
do  not  want  to  buy,  your  exporting 
power  will  do  little  to  help  you.  Trade 
has  been  dull  all  over  the  world  for 
nearly  two  years  now,  and  Russia 
finds  fewer  customers4  for  the  crude 
articles  she  has  to  sell.     That  is  one 
reason  for  the  decline.    Another  is. 
to  be  found  in  the  history  I  have 
already  recited.     Russia  is  not  pro- 
ducing so  well  nor  so  cheaply  as  she 
must  do  if  she  is  not  to  see  herself 
cut  out  of  the  market.    The  quality 
of    her     wheat    is     deteriorating 
rather  than  improving,    just  like 
that  of  her  little  neighbour,  Rou- 
mania,  and  in  other  respects  she  is 
getting  beaten. 

Unless  made  up  before  the  year's, 
end,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least 
likelihood,  the  decline  in  customs 
receipts  alone  must  involve  a  deficit 
of  about  i,ooo,oooZ.  on  the  esti- 
mated income  of  a  budget  which, 
barely  balanced.  This  will  be  all 
the  more  severe  a  strain  on  Russia 
at  the  present  time  when  she  is 
mobilising  her  army,  and  when 
agricultural  distress  prevails  suf- 
ficiently to  hinder  the  peasant 
from  being  able  to  drink  the  Go- 
vernment out  of  its  difficulties. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  which  Russian  pro- 
gress has  brought  the  country  face 
to  face  with,  and  that  is  a  rigorous 
immediate  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, but  that  also  must  be  most 
difficult.  Between  them  the  army 
and    navy    in    a    time    of    peace 
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take  27,000,0002.  to  3 0,000,000 J., 
or  more  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary 
revenue,  and  in  their  degree  other 
administrative  departments — all  ex- 
cept that  of  public  instruction — are 
nearly  as  expensive.  The  Russian 
army  is,  it  is  stated,  capable  of  being 
raised  to  1,3  20,000  men,  but  normal- 
ly consists  of  760,000  with  28,000 
officers.  These  are  ruinous  figures 
enough,  and,  were  all  these  men 
abstracted  from  the  working  power 
of  the  nation,  the  weight  of  their 
maintenance  would  be  itself  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  industries  of  so 
poor  a  country,  and  to  throw  Russia 
out  of  the  international  race  for 
wealth  altogether.  But  I  believe  this 
is  as  usual  only  a  paper  enumeration 
in  peace  times,  and  that  the  real 
secret  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
army  is  to'  be  found  in  the  venality 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
in  the  heavy  outlay  rendered  neces- 
sary to  keep  down  or  acquire  the 
conquests  in  Asia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. There  is  little  chance  of 
the  empire  being  able  to  remedy 
the  first,  and  it  would  be  wortn 
more  than  its  existence  almost  to 
draw  back  from  the  latter ;  so  that 
now  when  the  army  is  beiug  called 
into  the  field  the  expenses  will 
increase  indefinitely.  And  we  may 
safely  assume  that  economies  will 
prove  as  difficult  elsewhere.  Some- 
thing— in  some  respects  much — has 
been  done  to  purify  the  internal 
administration,  but  it  is  as  yet 
quite  out  of  comparison  with  those 
of  Western  Europe.  The  bureau- 
cracy of  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  are  not  models  of  upright- 
ness, but  I  think  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  excel  the  officials  who 
fasten  themselves  all  over  Russia, 
and  who  flourish  under  the  dele- 
gated despotisms  which  Russian 
autocracy  renders  indispensable, 

Taking  all  these  things  into  ac- 
count, then,  I  should  say  that,  apart 
altogether  from  any  present  question 


of  war  or  peace,  the  progress  cf 
Russia  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.  has  been  progress  towards 
a  catastrophe  of  which  the  fira 
hint  was  given  in  the  October 
panic,  or  rather  perhaps  in  the 
Moscow  panic,  which  signalised  the 
collapse  of  that  Caglioatro  of  finan- 
ciers, Dr.  Strousberg,  six  months 
ago.  And  I  can  find  in  Russia  few 
elements  of  a  commercial  pros- 
perity, capable  of  averting  this 
catastrophe.  Behind  the  European 
front — facade  so  to  say — which  has 
been  put  over  the  edifice  of  Russian 
institutions,  there  still  is,  as  Prince 
Pierre  Dolgoroukow  observes,  ths 
Asiatic  furniture ;  beneath  the  En- 

Xn  clothes  of  the  official  yon 
find  the  true  Tartar.14  So 
doubt  here  as  elsewhere  the  re- 
sult of  the  swollen  credit  upon 
which  the  empire  has  floated  so 
long  may  ultimately  be  productive 
of  good,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  that  the  process  of  a  barbaric  na- 
tion's  growth  can  be  much  hastened 
by  such  means.  There  is  always  the 
recoil  sure  to  follow,  by  which  the 
nation  may  be  carried  for  a  time 
back  farther  than  artificial  pushing 
ever  advanced  it.  The  roots  of  a 
nation's  progress  must  be  in  itsel£ 
and  the  impetus  must  come  from. 
within ;  it  cannot  be  imposed  from 
above. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  position 
which  Russia  has  placed  herself  in 
by  the  policy  of  progress  a  la  Eng- 
land and  France.  It  is  not  one 
which  causes  strong  hopes  that  a 
renewed  expansion  of  English  busi- 
ness will  lie  in  that  quarter,  unless 
indeed  out  of  the  disaster  of  native 
industries  ours  reap  a  fresh  harvest. 
At  present,  however,  there  are 
other  causes  at  work  hindering  our 
commerce  with  Russia,  apart  from 
these  lying  in  her  impoverishment 
through  the  developing  process. 
Ths^iacLe  policy  of  Russia,  as  I  hare 
already  intimated,  is  as  distinctly 


Jjjl  Vtritt  sur  Bustic,  p.  5. 
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protective  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  although  her  tariff  is  not 
nominally  quite  so  prohibitory  in 
«J1   cases.15    What  is  not  accom- 
plished by  the  operation  of  a  duty 
can  easily  be  so  by  the  conduct  of 
±h.e  trader ;  and  Russian  traders  do 
"their  utmost  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition  wherever  they  find  an 
entrance,  which  they  can  only  do 
outside  Russia  proper,  under  the 
protection    of    soldiers'    bayonets. 
Hence  all  along  the  regions  in  Asia, 
'where  they  have  laid  their  grasp, 
English  goods  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely shut  out.     For  example,  this 
country  used  formerly  to  do  a  large 
tirade  with  Persia  and  Turkestan  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Tiflis  in 
Oeorgia,  but  since  the  treaty  expired 
toy  which  we  were  allowed  access  to 
that  city  by  Russia  our  trade  has 
Almost  altogether  stopped,  or  works 
along    painfully    against   Turkish 
anarchy.   The  Russian  Government 
has  established  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories  of  its  own  at  Tiflis, 
and  supplies  the  people  within  its 
dominions    without   foreign    help. 
The   same    policy    was   displayed 
early  in  the  present  year'  towards 
the  import  of  foreign  iron.     Al- 
though Russia  possesses  minerals 
of  all  kinds  in  considerable  abun» 
dance,  her  appliances  for  winning 
them,  and  the  capital  available,  have 
been    hitherto    extremely    small, 
while  labour  has  been  difficult  to 


procure  at  any  price.  In  her  great 
schemes  of  improvement  Russia  has 
therefore  had  to  depend  uponforeign 
iron-makers,  and  the  process  has 
been,  of  course,  to  borrow  money 
from  us  with  the  one  hand  from  the 
general  public,  and  pay  it  back 
with  the  other  to  the  big  iron 
masters  and  railway  contractors, 
who  were,  profitably  to  themselves, 
carrying  out  Russian  projects.  At 
the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulus  was  given  to  native  pro- 
duction, particularly  during  the 
periodical  gusts  of  inflation  to  which 
iron  speculation  has  subjected  this 
country,  and  the  native-won  iron 
has  increased  in  quantity  in  Russia 
till  it  reached  in  the  beginning  of 
1874  about  960,000  tons  a  year.  That 
it  is  still  a  feeble,  ill-supplied  indus- 
try is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  out-turn  of  some 
1,270  mines.16  When  the  reaction 
began  in  Europe  generally  after 
the  great  inflation  of  1872  and  1873, 
Russian  iron  miners  and  makers 
no  doubt  felt  that  their  profits  and 
chances  were  going.  No  duty  which 
the  Government  could  lay  would  be 
able  to  prevent  foreign  iron  from  en- 
tering, so  long  at  any  rate  as  foreign 
money  was  lent  to  pay  for  it.  The 
emperor  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
induced  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
home  industry  in  the  usual  way,  by 
decreeing  that  an  arbitrary  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  home- 


15  The  tariff  of  Russia  is  as  difficult  to  estimate  the  true  incidences  of  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  articles  pay  so  much  duty  by  weight,  or  weight  and 
fineness,  and  the  manner  of  fixing  the  cash  sums  leads  to  many  arbitrary  results. 
For  example,  coarse  cotton  goods,  up  to  the  limit  of  21  square  feet  or  so  to  the  lb. 
(8  square  arshinee  to  the  font)  pay  5/.  105.  4^.  per  cwt.f  but  at  and  above  about 
So  square  feet  to  the  lb.  the  duty  is  21I.  13*.  6d.t  with  intermediate  duties  for 
intermediate  qualities.  Dyed  cotton  goods  pay  according  to  n  different  and  higher 
scale,  the  highest  being  23/.  120.  nd.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on  lace  is  59/.  2$.  3d.  per 
cwt,  apparently  quite  irrespective  of  quality.  Beady-made  clothes  pay  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Linen  and  hemp  or  jute  goods  pay  in  a  similar  way.  Silk  ribbons, 
velret»  handkerchiefs,  and  clothes,  except  printed  goods,  pay  about  20/.  per  cwt.  The 
i  duties  on  woollen  clothes  are  about  23/.  130.  per  cwt.,  and  on  flannels  7  J.  175.  &£.,  while 
shawls,  scarfs,  &c,  pay  59/.  2a.  3d.,  and  so  on.  On  this  class  of  English  manufactures 
its  duties  may  be  considered  on  the  average  more  prohibitory  than  those  of  the  States ; 
■but  in  respect  of  yarns,  hardware,  and  miscellaneous  goods,  the  tariff  of  Russia  is 
lighter. 

'•  Annuaire  de  VEconomie  politique  et  statistique.    Par  M.  Maurice  Block.     1876. 
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made  iron  and  iron  manufactures. 
In  addition  to  a  heavy  duty  to  be 
levied  upon  foreign  iron,  ita  import 
is  checked  by  a  decree  which 
compels  all  Russian  railway  com- 
panies to  take  half  their  rails  from 
home  makers.  These  makers  are 
also  to  be  stimulated  by  a  premium 
on  the  pig  iron  they  produce. 
In  the  financial  distress  now  pre- 
valent all  through  Russia — with 
fresh  issues  of  inconvertible  paper 
imminent,  and  all  commerce  dis- 
organised— this  foolish  kind  of  as- 
sistance may  not  mean  much  for  the 
native  producer,  and  may  be  taken 
perhaps  as  a  sort  of  revenge.  But  it 
may  mean,  permanently,  a  good  deal 
for  us,  as  the  steady  diminution  of 
our  iron  exports  to  Russia  proves. 
Onr  export  trade  to  Russia  has  been 
unduly  inflated  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  loans  in  past  years,  and  in  spite 
of  natural  trade  laws  ;  and  now  we 
must  either  lend  more  money  freely, 
and  brave  these  laws  a  while 
longer,  as  well  as  the  Russian  tariff, 
or  suffer  this  trade  to  all  but  col- 
lapse. If  the  latter  course  is  pur- 
sued I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  some  of  the  Russian  railways 
were  falling  into  decay,  for  with 
little  or  no  traffic,  without  sufficient 
renewal  of  permanent  way,  with 
bad  rolling  stock,  dilapidated  loco- 
motives, and  no  money,  how  can 
they  do  otherwise  ? 


There  is  another  aspect  in  which 
this  trade  policy  of  Russia  presents 
itself  to  us,  when  we  think  of  the 
probable  extension  of  her  influence 
over  Asia  and  over  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Whatever  bad  qualities  the  Turk 
possesses — and  they  are  legion — he  is 
not  a  prohibitionist  in  trade.  Rather 
he  is  a  sort  of  free-trader' — not  given, 
that  is,  to  impose  heavy  customs 
duties,  only  to  plunder  the  unlucky 
subject  who  presumes  to  get  rich  by 
trading  as  he  pleases.  As  far  as  tbe 
utter  misgovernment  of  the  Turk 
will  allow  he  has  therefore  been  the 
friend  of  English  business  interests 
If  the  people  had  the  means  to  bay 
from  us  the  Turk  would  have  tlo 
objection  to  let  us  sell,  and  in  former 
years,  before  the  access  of  corruption 
came  over  Turkey — in  the  guise 
also  of  modern  progress — we  did  a 
considerable  business  both  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  empire.  So  far  as  regards  Nor- 
thern and  Central  Asia,  all  that 
has  long  been  changed.  Russia 
has  almost  entirely  ended  our  trade 
with  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Tur- 
kestan.17 The  same  result  follows 
wherever  Russia  gets  a  footing.  As 
yet  her  trade  in  the  newer  regions 
conquered  in  Asia  is  insignificant, 
but  she  takes  care  that  no  ose 
shares  it.  We  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  lay  hold  of  a  Kashgar 
business,  but  when  Russia  puts  her 


17  Some  interesting  memoranda  regarding  the  Russian  trade  with  Central  Asia  will 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Travels  translated  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Michell,  and  published 
in  1865.  We  are  there  told  that  Russian  cotton  goods  cannot  compete  with  Engli*& 
either  in  quality  or  cheapness,  that  consequently  whenever  the  competition  is  fir*- 
Russian  goods  are  driven  out  of  the  market.  But  for  all  that  Russian  trade  with  Central 
Asia  was  rapidly  expanding.  'Until  very  lately/  we  read  at  pp.  459-460,  •  cotton 
manufactures  constituted  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  goods  exported  (from 
Russia  to  Bokhara,  Khiva,  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  so  on);  in  i860  they  had  already 
exceeded  that  figure.'  And  ever  since  Russia  has  been  doing  her  best  to  grasp  the 
complete  and  exclusive  control  of  Central  Asiatic  trade,  hindered  only  by  the  utt^r 
poverty  of  the  territory.  Had  Turkey  a  government  this  might  still  be  prevented, 
and  through  Koordistan  and  Persia  a  considerable  English  business  carried  on  ;  but  aL 
round  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  there  is  only  anarchy  and  decay,  about  which 
English  consuls  dare  not  speak  out  under  penalty  of  removal.  But  for  that  anarch r. 
the  Russian  business  with  Persia  and  its  neighbouring  communities  might  have  Utrly 
been  seriously  diminished,  the  Poti-Tiflis  Railway  notwithstanding.  Vide  Commercial 
Report  from  H.M.  Consuls,  part  iv.  1874,  p.  1456;  as  also  No. '4,  1873,  Erzeroum.  and 
generally  on  Russian  trade  statistics  Lengenfeldt's  volume,  or  Kolb's  Hmtdbuek  drr 
Vergleickenden  Siatistik,  1875. 
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liand  on  that  country,  as,  unless 
checked  in  her  march  eastward  by 
reverses  in  Europe,  she  is  likely  to 
clo,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  chance 
for  English  traders  there. 

In  connection  with  Russian  con- 
quests in  Asia,  I  may  observe  here, 
'we  have  heard  frequently  of  the 
competition  which  her  traders  exer- 
cise against  us  for  the  trade  of 
China.  Russia  is  said  to  be  push- 
ing an  overland  business  in  her 
coarse  manufactures,  and  to  be  in 
some  instances  cutting  out  English 
goods.  I  do  not  regard  this  com- 
petition as  of  any  moment  so  long 
as  this  trade  has  to  be  conducted 
across  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  or 
through  the  mountain  passes  and 
deserts  of  Central  Asia.  The 
striking  picture  which  Mr.  T.  T. 
Cooper  gave  in  his  Travels  in  Pig- 
tail  amd  Petticoats  of  the  coolie 
transport  of  brick  tea  over  some  of 
the  passes  of  Western  China  should 
be  studied  by  those  disposed  to 
take  an  alarmist  view  of  Russian 
aggression  in  that  quarter.  But 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the 
Russian  Tartar  may  become  much 
more  inimical  to  us — two  ways  in 
fact.  In  the  first  place,  should  the 
Slav  dream  of  a  conquest  of  China, 
or,  as  Tchernayeff  put  it  modestly  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times  the 
other  week,  of  the  northern  half  of 
China,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
British  manufactures  would  be  en- 
tirely shut  out  of  a  large  and  popu- 
lous region.  Or  if,  on  the  other 
hand — and  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point — Russian  designs  are  suc- 
cessful in  Europe,  and  a  new  Tartar 
Empire  or  Protectorate  get  set  up 
upon  the  Bosphorus  as  a  result  of 
the  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  iniquity 
now  filling  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  old  Eastern  Empire,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  more  or  less  effective 
maritime  competition,  aided  by  the 
sword,  will  be  set  up  against  us. 
Portions  of  Asia  hitherto  almost 
entirely  supplied  with  English 
goods  will  be  snatched  away,  and 
especially  in  China  and  the  far  East 


will  an  effort  be  made  by  sea  to 
wrest  from  us  our  trade  supremacy. 
It  may  almost  be  taken  as  an  axiom, 
that  where  the  Russian  gets  a  good 
foothold  the  English  trader  will  have 
to  give  way  sooner  or  later,  and  Tory 
politicians  are  theoretically  right 
when  they  say  that  our  true  rivalry 
with  Russia  can  only  begin  when 
she  gets  to  the  ocean.  I  am  not 
writing  now  in  an  alarmist  spirit, 
however,  because  I  think  Russia  too 
feeble  to  compass  her  purposes  fully, 
and  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  Russophobist  cry  which 
certain  portions  of  the  English  press 
have  set  up  as  counterpoise  to  the 
just  indignation  excited  by  the 
horrible  revelations  of  Mussulman 
anarchy  and  rapine,  to  which  our 
present  Government  has  been  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  give  heed. 
If  Russia  is  formidable  at  all,  it  is 
we  ourselves  who  have  made  her 
so.  Without  English  money  she 
would  have  still  been  feeling, 
more  or  less  heavily,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  terrible  disaster 
of  the  Crimea.  Nay,  Russia 
might  by  now  have  been  dismem- 
bered, the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863  might  have  been  successful, 
and  conquests  in  Asia,  long-accom- 
plished facts,  might  never  have 
been  begun,  but  for  our  ready  help. 
We  gave  Russia  the  means  of 
doing  five-sixths  of  what  she  has 
done,  and  now  cry  out  against  a 
creature  of  our  own  making.  But 
Russia  is  not  really  any  better  for 
all  that  has  been  done  for  her ;  the 
elements  of  a  conflict  within  her  vast 
borders  are  intensified  rather  than 
diminished ;  the  Romanoffs,  or 
rather  the  Holstein-Gottorp  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Romanoffs  who 
occupy  her  throne,  are  not  stronger 
now  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
triumph  of  Russia  in  Turkey  would 
lead  to  the  demolition  of  the  em. 
pire.  What  hinders  the  plunge 
now  but  a  dread  that  this  may 
be  so  ?  We,  at  least,  have  nothing 
directly  and  in   a  warlike    sense 
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to  fear  in  Asia  for  generations, 
perhaps,  from  such  a  hollow  fabric, 
and  need  not  now  rash  in  to  sup- 
port a  creed  which  embodies  the  ne- 
gation of  all  law,  order,  and  justice 
in  terrified  haste  to  avert  our 
doom.  To  side  with  the  Turk  in 
such  a  struggle  would,  in  my 
humble  view,  only  aggravate  the 
mischief,  because  we  could  not  hold 
Turkey  in  Mussulman  company, 
even  if  the  Russians  were  beaten 
off,  and  we  should  only  bo  prepar- 
ing a  home  for  some  better  power 
than  the  North  Slavonic  Empire, 
whose  competition  might  prove, 
indeed,  effectual,  or  be  compelled 
to  take  on  ns  the  burdens  of 
fresh  conquests.  All  the  sound 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
commercial  view  of  the  Eastern 
Question  is,  therefore,  that  which 
Lord  Derby  thought  the  best  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  he  was  still 
possessed  of  some  independence  of 
mind.  Onr  sympathies  ought  to 
be  with  the  races  struggling  up- 
wards  towards  daylight  out  of  their 
centuries  -  long  slavery  and  de- 
gradation; our  hand  should  be 
held  out  to  help  the  fragments  of 
old  races  still  lingering  in  Turkey 
to  renew  again  the  life  of  their 
youth.  By  doing  this  we  should  not 
only  keep  Russia  out  of  Turkey,  but 
might  help  to  raise  in  that  fair 
portion  of  Europe  communities 
which  should  look  to  England  with 
an  affection  greater,  almost,  than 
that  of  our  own  colonies,  and  whose 
trade  with  us  might  compensate  in 
after  days  for  the  loss  of  much  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  our 
statesmen  do  not  see  these  things, 
and  the  nation  appears  half  disposed 
to  let  them  lead  it  into  whatever 
absurd  position  or  political  crime 
they  please.  Men  joke  on  the 
miseries  of  the  down-trodden  sub- 
jects of  Turkey,  and  applaud  the 
vigour  of  the  Turks,  as  if  they  were 
witnessing  the  mock  atrocities  of 
some  licentious  opera-bouffe.  It  will 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  nation  fails 
to  suffer  for  this  blindness.     Gome 


war  or  peace,  we  shall  have  lost  not 
a  little  merely  as  traders  by  giving 
our  sympathy  to  the  oppressors,  to 
gratify  our  Russophobi&v  Ther* 
are  enough  enemies  of  the  BrOssJam 
without  us,  and  we  could  be  best 
his  enemy  by  being  the'  friend  of 
the  down-trodden  races  of  Tvrkey, 
also  best  the  guardians  of  oar  mere 
trade  interest.  I  am  not  writing- 
in  an  alarmist  sense,  therefore,  bet 
merely  pointing  out  the  strongest 
illustrations  that  I  can  find  as  totJta 
trade  policy  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
as  well  as  the  best  means  of  baulk. 
ing  it  where  inimical  to  oarselres, 
when  I  say  that  the  true  coarse  for 
us  to  have  pursued  in  order  to  avert 
the  dreaded  competition  and  hos- 
tility of  a  new  Russian  Empire  on 
the  Bosphorus  would  have  been 
to  protect  the  population  of  Turkey* 
as  our  Crimean  struggle  gives  us 
the  right  to  do.  We  have  now  pro- 
bably barred  the  way  to  trade  ex- 
tension in  European  Turkey,  how- 
ever the  struggle  may  end. 

Any  success  that  Russia  may  get 
over  Turkey — and  we  are  helping 
her  to  get  all  she  may  now  desire — 
cannot  now  save  the  empire  from 
the  financial  consequences  of  the 
heedless  career  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  first  development  of 
her  success  may  indeed  be  bank- 
ruptcy. But  that  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  our  mere  trade  policy  as 
regards  Turkey  directly  traverses 
our  own  interests.  It  is  not  the 
Turk  who  forms  our  customers, 
but  his  oppressed  subjects ;  and  be 
Russia  strong  or  weak  in  the  fu- 
ture, broken  or  whole,  we  have 
successfully  alienated  these,  the 
true  inheritors  of  the  Turkish 
horde.  Our  trade  with  Russia 
must  inevitably  fall  away  for  years, 
perhaps  without  recovery,  but  we 
might  have  found  compensation  in 
the  growing  business  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,  in  renewed  trade  possibly 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  security  for 
our  Eastern  Asiatic  and  Indian 
trade,  had  we  chosen  to  stand  up  for 
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"the  oppressed.  Generosity  would 
liere  have  proved  the  best  selfish- 
ness ;  and  on  mere  material  grounds 
I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  great 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  W  hat- 
ever  power  succeeds,  the  Turks 
may  prove  more  or  less  a  danger 
to  vlb  ;  and  if  the  Russian  succeeds, 
although  it  may  be  bankrupt,  al- 
though it  may  be  dismembered  and 
unable  to  cope  with  us  on  the  seas, 
it  will  gradually  make  the  con- 
ditions of  our  Asiatic  business 
harder,  as  well  as  deprive  us  of 
what  good  business  we  have  left  in 
South-eastern  Europe. 

As  to  Russia  as  she  is  now,  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that 
her  prosperity  has  not  a  solid  basis ; 
that  her  improvements  have  not 
sensibly  increased  her  producing 
powers  ;  that  her  financial  difficul- 
ties, come  peace  or  war,  are  likely 
to  increase ;  and  that  we,  therefore, 
cannot  hope  to  resume  English 
business  in  that  quarter,  on  the 
scale  of  the  last  ten  years,  for  many 
a  day  to  come.  The  resources  of 
the  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  mines 
will,  no  doubt,  count  for  something 
in  helping  her  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day  on  which  the  interest  on  her 
foreign  debt  must  be  either  stopped 
or  much  reduced,  but  cannot  alter 
our  general  conclusion.  If  English 
exports  to  Russia  maintain  anything 
like  the  level  of  the  last  ten  years, 
she  will  have  to  stop  payment  on  her 
foreign  railway  bonds  and  State 
debt;  or  if  that  payment  is  con- 


tinued, her  imports  must  fall  away 
to  a  quite  insignificant  figure.  I 
believe  that  both  her  exports  and 
imports  will  decrease,  except  in  dis- 
tricts of  which  she  has  control, 
because  I  find  her  society  non-pro- 
gressive, her  agriculture  retro- 
gressive, and  her  domestic  credit 
founded  on  the  insecure  basis  of 
a  depreciated  inconvertible  paper 
currency.  There  is  not  capital 
enough  in  the  country  to  develope 
its  resources ;  the  taxation  of  the 
Government  drains  it  more  and 
more ;  the  sloth  of  the  people  fails 
to  replenish  it.  Throughout  the 
present  year  the  deposits  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  have  been 
decreasing,  and  they  are  only  some 
4o,ooo,ooo2.  in  paper  all  told, 
although  there  are  comparatively 
few  competing  establishments  of 
any  consequence. 

In  fine,  Russia  has  over-reached 
herself,  and  must  now  suffer  for 
it.  Should  peace  in  Europe  be 
maintained,  we  may  have  only  to  see 
our  trade  grow  less  with  her ;  the 
iron  industry  of  England,  which  the 
railway  superstition  has  so  inflated, 
must  particularly  bear  a  heavy 
decline  in  demand,  or  find  new 
fields  of  expansion ;  but  if  war 
comes  out  of  the  Turkish  imbroglio, 
Russian  credit  will  collapse  almost 
at  once,  and  spread  ruin  and  misery 
far  and  wide.  This  is  a  gloomy  con- 
clusion, but  it  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  facts  lead  me. 

A.  J.  W. 


Note. — Since  the  above  article  was  in  type  news  has  come  of  two  rather  important 
occurrences  with  regard  to  Russian  trade  and  economics.  In  the  first  place,  an  imminent 
danger  of  war,  with  its  attendant  necessity  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  army,  has  com- 
pelled the  Government  to  issue  an  internal  loan  for  100,000,000  roubles  in  bank  bills 
of  various  denominations,  at  5  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  35  years.  At  the  issue  price 
of  92  per  cent,  this  loan  may  be  taken  to  yield  the  Government  about  13,000,000/. 
effective,  and  is  the  measure  of  its  present  extreme  necessities.  The  other  event  is  the 
decree  which  appoints  that  the  customs  duties  are  after  January  next  to  be  payable  in 
gold  or  in  coupons  of  foreign  bonds,  which  will,  of  course,  be  bought  abroad  for  gold. 
At  the  present  heavy  depreciation  of  the  rouble  this  means  an  addition  of  fully  20  per 
cent,  all  round  to  the  tariff,  and  will  render  the  import  trade  of  Russia  smaller  with 
greater  rapidity  than  I  have  estimated  in  the  text  of  this  article.  It  will  aggravate  the 
mischief,  too,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  and  make  it  harder  to  get  ends  to  meet 
than  ever. 
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BIOLOGY    IN    SCHOOLS. 
Br  Andrew  Wilson,  M.D. 


THE  task  of  an  educational  apo- 
logist is  one  which,  in  these 
days  of  the  widespread  recognition 
of  the  teacher's  office  and  power, 
must  needs  be  accounted  as  almost 
of  a  superfluous  kind.  Whatever 
need  the  past  may  have  had  of 
educational  reformers,  the  present 
requires  no  apologist  to  advocate 
the  extension  of  knowledge  as  a 
humanising  and  elevating  influence 
in  man's  estate.  Contented  with 
the  three  (  R's,'  our  predecessors 
probably  would  have  needed  some 
forcible  arguments  to  convince 
them  that  their  limitation  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  was  in- 
jurious. And  it  would  have  needed 
an  exercise  of  much  apologetic  skill 
to  show  them  that  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  between  their 
educational  code  and  the  after-life 
of  the  pupil,  was  a  most  glaring 
fault  and  error  in  their  system  o£ 
mind-training.  Whilst,  however, 
we  may  safely  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  progressive  cha- 
racter of  the  movement  of  liberality 
in  matters  educational,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  guard  against 
the  idea  that  further  progress  is 
unnecessary.  We  have  gained  a 
solid  advance  in  the  necessaries  of 
education;  it  now  remains  for  us 
to  further  develop  and  differentiate 
these  necessaries,  accordingly  as  we 
may  hold  them  to  be  more  or  less 
essential.  And  in  what  follows  I 
endeavour  to  show  that  biology  may 
claim  to  hold  not  merely  and  as 
usually  regarded  an  incidental,  but 
an  essential  and  necessary  place 
and  power  in  ordinary  school- 
training. 

A  simile  of  biological  kind  may, 
perhaps,  serve  in  some  decree  to 
illustrate  the  position  on  which  I 
take  my   stand.     A  very  import- 


ant principle,   known  as  that  cf 
the     'specialisation   of    functions.' 
assists  the  naturalist  in  determining 
the  place  of  different   organisms  in 
his  scale  of  classification.    Through 
the  aid  of  this*  principle  he  is  led 
to  assign  to  each  organism  a  posi- 
tion of  high  or  low  grade,  accord- 
ing as  the  functions  of  its  body 
are  of  a  more  or  less  complicated 
kind.      Complication  of  functions 
in  the  living  organism  results  from 
their    specialisation     or    differen- 
tiation ;   in  other  words,  the  higher 
the  organism,  the  more  thoroughly 
specialised  or  broken  up  into  minor 
parts  is  each  function  of  its  frame. 
In  any  low  microscopic  Protozoon 
— such  as  the  Amceba — the  functions 
are  not   specialised  at  all.    When 
such  a  being  eats,  for  example,  it 
grasps  food  by  any  portion  of  its 
body,    and    any    part   of  the  soft 
protoplasmic  frame  serves  equally 
with  any  other  part  for  the  diges- 
tion  of  that  food.     But  when  we 
regard  the  higher  animal,  we  notice 
that  not  only  are  distinct  organs  set 
aside  or  specialised  for  the  rnnction 
of  taking  in  food,  but  every  part  at 
the  great  function  of  digestion  is 
subserved  by  separate  organs,  allo- 
cated   each  for   its  special  work. 
Thus,   we  say  that,  in  the  latter 
form,  c  specialisation  of  functions ' 
exists ;   and  the  animal  is  a  higher 
animal    than    the    Protozoon,  be- 
cause,   in    the    latter,    any  part 
seemed  to  subserve  any  function, 
just  as  the  '  maid-of-all- work '  re- 
presents in  herself  the  specialised 
labours  of  the  numerous  staff  of  ser- 
vants  belonging  to  the  great  man- 
sion.    Conformably  with  this  pnn- 
ciple  would  I  argue  of  the  study  of 
Biology  in  its  relations  to  common- 
place education.     As  the  specialisa- 
tion in  functions  advances  with  the 
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Tank  and  value  of  the  organism,  so, 
I  maintain,  should  we  endeavour 
t>o  differentiate  the  powers  of  bio- 
logical training  as  education  ad- 
vances towards  perfection.  The 
recognition  of  Biology  is  at  present 
in  a  non-specialised  condition.  Its 
general  utility  is  an  admitted,  be- 
cause an  apparent,  fact  ;  but  I 
should  wish  with  all  honesty  of 
purpose  to  press  home  the  further 
value  and  higher  application  of  the 
science,  as  entitling  it  to  a  definite 
place  in  the  specialisation  of  the 
functions  and  subjects  of  the  edu- 
cational reformer. 

By  the  term  Biology,  we  mean  to 
collectively  indicate  those  branches 
of  science,  commonly  known  as 
Botany  and  Zoology,  which  deal 
-with  living  beings,  or  with  the 
great  organic  series  of  objects 
-which  the  world  presents  to  our 
view.  My  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  into  a  threefold  consideration 
of  the  place,  method,  and  advan- 
tages of  this  study  ;  and  it  is  need- 
ful for  the  appreciation  of  all  threo 
points  that  the  study  itself  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  clearly  de- 
fined. It  may  thus  be  found  to  in- 
volve three,  if  not  four,  distinct 
yet  connected  branches  of  enquiry ; 
which,  as  result,  place  us  in  pos- 
session of  full  information  regarding 
any  individual  organism  or  series. 
Biology  has  thus  firstly  a  mor- 
phological side  or  aspect,  through 
which  we  investigate  the  structure 
of  living  things ;  and  Morphology 
in  its  turn  includes  not  only  ana- 
tomy,  or  the  department  of  science 
investigating  the  structure  of  the 
fully-formed  being,  but  the  study 
of  development,  and  that  of  taxonomy 
or  classification  also.  Through 
Morphology  we,  in  fact,  become 
acquainted  with  every  aspect  of  the 
structure — adult  and  embryonic — 
of  the  organism;  and  we  also,  by 
comparing  the  structure  of  various 
organisms,  are  enabled  to  relate 
them  together  in  a  scheme  of  clas- 
sification. Then,  secondly,  the  study 


of  a  living  being  necessitates  our 
looking  at  it  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  Morphology  taught 
us  the  structure  and  disposition  of 
the  vital  machinery.  Physiology 
shows  us  how  tbat  machinery  acts 
and  works  in  maintaining  the 'life 
of  the  organism.  Thus  physiology 
is  the  science  of  functions  ;  and  its 
study  includes  the  consideration  of 
the  many  processes  whereby  the  or- 
ganism nourishes  itself,  reproduces 
its  species,  and  through  its  ner- 
vous system  maintains  relations  with 
and  reacts  upon  its  surroundings. 
The  three  great  functions  of  Nu- 
trition, Reproduction,  and  Innerva- 
tion, thus  fall  to  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Physiology.  The 
third  department  of  biological 
science  is  that  of  Distribution.  We 
now  regard  the  living  being  in  its 
relations  to  its  environments,  past 
and  present.  The  study  of  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,  or  that  in 
space,  leads  us  to  note  its  habitat 
in  the  existing  world ;  whilst  Geo- 
logical Distribution,  or  that  in 
time,  elucidates  for  us  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  existed  in 
past  periods  of  the  earth's  history, 
and  seeks  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  relations  of  living  beings 
in  epochs  anterior  to  our  own  day. 
A  fourth  department  of  biological 
inquiry,  which  in  one  sense  may  be 
said  to  unite  the  interests  of  the 
preceding  branches,  is  that  to  which 
the  name  of  M Oology  has  been  given. 
Through  this  latter  department, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  the  result 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  modern 
theories  of  evolution  and  descent, 
we  investigate,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
by  the  light  of  hypothesis  and  de- 
velopment, the  probable  derivation 
of  living  beings  ;  and  we  thus  seek 
to  unite  by  a  thread  of  continuity 
the  various  and  diverse  relation- 
ships so  clearly  to  be  discerned  in 
either  kingdom  of  living  nature. 
Such  a  work  assists  us  in  framing 
a  feasible  plan  of  classification, 
based   upon    the   development    of 
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living  forms,  and  presents  a  highly 
attractive  field  for  investigation.1 

Having  thus  noted  the  essential 
features  comprised  in  the  modern 
study  of  living  beings,  we  may  next 
look  at  the  wider  and  incidental 
relations  which  the  study  of  Bio- 
logy may  be  shown  to  possess  to 
other  branches  of  inquiry.  The 
work  of  the  biologist  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  a  successful  and  satis. 
factory  manner  without  aid  from 
many  other,  and,  in  many  cases, 
apparently  dissociated  sciences. 
The  inquiry  into  the  most  common 
phenomena  of  animal  and  plant  life 
leads  us  to  deal  with  problems 
which,  for  example,  belong  more 
or  less  completely  to  chemical 
science.  The  nature  of  foods,  the 
reaction  of  animals  and  plants 
upon  the  atmosphere — nay,  the 
very  differentiation  or  separation  of 
the  one  series  of  living  organisms 
from  the  other,  and  the  nature  of 
life  itself,  are  all  so  many  questions 
in  the  discussion  of  which  a  know- 
ledge of  chemical  science  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  investigation 
of  the  products  of  plant  or  animal 
life,  and  of  the  functions  whereby 
these  products  are  produced,  thus 
render  the  chemical  aspects  of  both 
Botany  and  Zoology  an  essential 
study  for  the  modern  biologist. 
And  in  a  less  important  but  still 
feasible  manner  may  the  studies 
of  the  natural  philosopher  or  phy- 
sicist be  brought  into  the  field  of 
biological  inquiry. 

The  characters  of  the  inorganic, 
as  distinguished  from  the  organic, 
world  ;  the  investigation  of  pheno- 
mena of  such  importance  in  the  life 
of  plants  and  animals  as  Endosmose 
and  Exosmose ;  the  relations  which 
nerve-action  bears  to  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces ;  and  even  the  com- 
paratively simple  study  of  how  a 
fish    rises  or  sinks  in  the  water 


through  the  Agency  of  its  *  swim- 
ming-bladder *  or  *  sound/  are  so 
many  processes  in  the  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  which,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  at  least  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  will  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  biologist.  The 
consideration  of  animal  mechanics 
may  similarly  relate  the  domain  of 
mathematical  science  to  that  of 
biology;  and  with  geology  and 
mineralogy  the  science  of  life  pos- 
sesses relations  of  a  very  intimate 
kind.  One  of  the  most  fascinating 
departments  of  biological  inquiry  » 
unquestionably  that  of  investigating1 
the  conditions  under  which  Hfe 
existed  in  the  past.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  in 
time  of  living  organisms,  as  already 
remarked,  the  biologist's  informa- 
tion would  be  very  far  from  satis- 
factory or  complete ;  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  and  laws 
of  geological  thought  is  very  neces- 
sary in  the  active  practice  and  work 
of  the  student  of  life-science. 

Thus  the  study  of  life-science  may 
be  shown  ft>  relate  itself  on  every 
side  to  other  departments  of  purely 
physical  enquiry.  I  need  not  dis- 
cuss at  any  great  length  the 
equally  obvious  manner  in  which 
biology  merges  in  one  aspect  at 
least  into  the  domain  of  the  meta- 
physician. The  consideration  ef  a 
colony  of  social  insects,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena presented  to  us  in  the  daily 
life  of  an  ant  or  bee-communitr, 
introduce  us  to  the  study  of  mental 
physiology,  and  open  up  to  us  the 
department  of  psychology  when  we 
endeavour  to  compare  the  acts  of 
the  insect  with  those  of  higher 
forms.  And  to  omit  from  physio- 
logy, as  a  branch  of  biology,  the  due 
consideration  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind,  would  be  to  imperfectly 
appreciate  what  the  study  of  physio- 


1  The  pursuit  and  interest  of  the  study  of  JEtiology  may  be  very  aptly  indicated  by  th# 
tenor  of  Virgil's  well-known  line : 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas — 
the  student  of  this  branch  of  biology  seeking  to  know  the  causes  whereby  the  existing 
order  of  living  nature  has  been  produced. 
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logical    science   involves.     !Whilst' 
the  pursuit  of*  •  the  department  of 
psychology   to    its    ultimate    and 
practical  end  brings  us  face  to  face  • 
"with  problems  and  matters  of  the 
deepest  social  interest,  as  are  well 
exemplified  in  the  relations  of  re* 
ligious  belief  to  mental  disposition,  - 
and  in  those  which  the  psychologist 
may  be  led  to  deduce  between; the 
mental  and  social  disposition  of  in- 
dividuals, sects,  or  of  the  nation  at 


Fhe  discussion  of  these  prelimi- 
nary points  now  leads  me  to  speak 
of  the  place  which  the  study  of  bio- 
logy may  reasonably  hold  in  an  ordi- 
nary school-»ourriculum.     I  may  be 
told  that  the  place  of  biology  is  al»  - 
ready  recognised,  and  that  education- 
ists- are  alive  to  its  value  and  power.' ' 
My  reply  must  be  that  I  have  failed 
to  :  obtain  evidence  that  biology  is 
recognised  as  a  branch  of  education 
proportionably  to  its  value,  or  that  • 
it  is  taught  as  it  should  be  taught. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  in  some  of 
our  secondary   schools    some  •  one 
branch  or  other  of  biological  science 
is  included  in  the  list  of  studies.    I 
know  for  example  that  botany  forms 
a  summer  study  in  many  instances  ; 
and  that,  in  the  form  of  elementary 
book  -  lessons,    physiology    is    at- 
tempted to  be  taught  to  school* 
boys  and  school-girls.    I  admit  that 
in  some   of   the    larger    endowed 
schools  of  this  country,  and  in  a 
few  private  schools  of  large  extent, 
the  study  of  biology  is  carried  on 
in  a  truly  scientific  and  satisfactory 
manner.    And  yet  I  may  be  par- 
doned,   I  think,   if    I   state  with  ■ 
some    force,    that    I    doubt     em- 
phatically if  biology  has   yet  re- 
ceived any  due  recognition  at  all  i- 
So  far  i  as    the  .  teaching    of  bio- 
logy in  >  the  schools  of  this  country 
is  concerned,,  that  work   may  be 
said  to  present  itself  in  the  most 
unspecialised  state  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  study  to  exist.    Its 
cultivation  is  for  the  most  part  left 
to  chance;  or,  what  is  much  the 
same,  to  the  predilections  of  the 


governing  body  of  the  school*— in- 
dividual or  collective.  Ftom  my 
own  experience,  extending  over 
at  least  seven  years  .as  a  biolo- 
gical teacher,  I  can  state,  that 
only  in  two  cases  have  I.  been 
asked  to  lecture  in  schools  an.  this 
subject.  In  every  other  case  the 
need  or  advantages  of  such  instruc- 
tion had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
pressed  home  upon  the  head  of  the 
school;  and  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  advantages  of  the  study 
were  urged  and  admitted,  only  a 
proportion  of  such  cases  eventually 
adopted  the  study.  My  strong  com- 
plaint, therefore,  is,  that  the  educa- 
tional world  as*  a  whole  has  yet  to 
learn  the  place  and-  power  of  bio- 
logical training.  Teachers  of  the 
science  have  still  to  combat  that 
old  notion  that  'science'  consists 
only,  in  dry  bones  and  abstruse 
technicalities.  It  is  wonderful  to 
find  how  widely,,  even  amongst 
otherwise  intelligent  people,  this 
idea  of  science  prevails ;  and  until  it 
is  explodedor  thoroughly  combatted, 
no  real  progress  in  the  fuller  recog- 
nition of  science-teaching  of  any 
kind  can  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 
Until  science-teachers  obtain  an 
earnest,  helpful  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  the  reins  in 
matters  educational;  until  we  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  such  that  science 
should  form  an  essential  item,  de- 
manding their  fostering  care  and 
protection  in  its  early  growth  and 
in  the  fields  of  ordinary  education ; 
and  until  we  can  impress  by  prac- 
tical work  and  demonstration  the 
benefits  and  advantages  which  can 
be  shown  to  result  from  its  study, 
science-teaching  can  never  attain 
its  true  place  beyond  the  walls  of 
universities,  nor  can  it  exist  in  any 
other  fashion  than  as  the  feeble 
sapling,  which  depends  for  nourish- 
ment upon  mere  chance  kindness, 
and  which  can  hardly  hope  ever 
to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
goodly  tree  of  knowledge.  I  know 
of  cases  where  a  science-teacher 
has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  class 
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around  him  in  an  ordinary  pnblic 
school ;  the  numbers  attending  the 
class,  however,  being,  in  respect  of 
their  paucity,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  that  exhibited  by  the  roll  of 
available  attendance.  On  making 
enquiry  into  such  cases,  I  have  in- 
variably found  that  whilst  the 
head-master  or  mistress,  as  the  case 
might  be,  sanctioned  and  approved 
of  the  class,  he  or  she  took  no 
further  interest  in  its  welfare. 
*  You  may  attend  the  science-class 
if  you  choose/  was  the  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  the 
pupils  and  the  responsible  head  of 
the  school,  who  in  some  cases  was 
liberal  enough  to  make  the  science- 
class  one  open  to  the  entire  school 
without  extra  charge.  Yet  the 
pupils  themselves  were  left  as  the 
sole  judges  as  to  the  advantage  or 
necessity  of  attending  the  class.  I 
need  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  practice  of  accrediting  pupils 
with  the  power  of  judging  for  them- 
selves what  they  should  or  should 
not  study.  Nor  need  I  do  more  than 
point  out  that  if  science-teaching 
be  admitted  and  recognised  in  any 
school-curriculum,  the  pupils  should 
no  more  as  a  matter  of  reason  and 
logic  be  left  to  decide  the*question 
of  attendance  for  themselves,  than 
they  should  be  allowed  to  select  or 
reject  the  other  branches  which  are 
also  admitted  into  the  programme 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  might 
equally  and  as  feasibly  be  allowed 
to  attend  or  reject  an  English  or 
an  arithmetic  class  as  they  pleased, 
as  to  be  allowed  the  option  of 
attending  or  not  their  science-class. 
Once  recognise  the  science-teacher 
and  his  work,  and  you  do  him  the 
grossest  injustice  if  you  allow  his 
success  to  be  determined  by  the 
tastes  or  dispositions  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  the  true  office,  I  should  ima- 
gine, of  the  principal  of  a  school  to 
foster  and  encourage  a  love  for  sci- 
ence-instruction, as  well  as  for  other 
branches  which  are  usually  deemed 
of  more  essential  nature.     And  I 


hold  that  science-teachers  have 
their  hardest  battle  to  fight  in 
cases  where  this  non-recognition 
of  their  subject  is  a  settled  idea  in 
their  employers'  minds. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  leads 
me  now  to  say  something  of  the 
exact  place  which  biology  should 
occupy  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school.  The  question,  'At  what 
stage  of  the  pupil's  progress  should 
biological  teaching  be  introduced  r ' 
may  be  answered  by  maintaining 
its  educative  value  to  pupils  of 
every  age  above  that  of  mere  in- 
fant or  primary  school  children.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  boy 
or  girl  of,  say,  ten  years  of  age  may 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  ele- 
mentary biological  instruction, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  the  training  of  the  child's  mind, 
and  which  will  assist  the  due 
appreciation  of  its  other  studies. 
As  Sir  James  Paget  well  remarks, 
'  The  askings  of  children  seem  to 
indicate  a  natural  desire  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  .  purposes 
fulfilled  in  nature ;  '  and  even 
where  this  desire  is  most  feebly  de- 
veloped, the  plain,  interesting  teach- 
ing of  the  grand  yet  simple  facts 
of  biology,  will  tend  to  arouse  the 
latent  curiosity  of  the  child,  and  to 
early  awaken  its  sympathies  with 
the  things  of  living  nature.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  '  English  Public  Schools  Com- 
mission,' lays  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  enabling  children  to 
begin  the  study  of  physical  and 
natural  science  at  an  early  age. 
He  maintains  that  '  the  training  of 
the  observing  faculties  by  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  both 
in  physical  and  in  natural  science, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  ap- 
plication of  time  at  the  age  of  say 
from  eight  to  twelve.'  Dr.  Car- 
penter further  exemplifies,  by  citing 
his  own  case,  the  value  of  an  early 
training  in  science  as  tending  to 
cultivate  the  observant  habits  more 
thoroughly  than  when  the  study  is 
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entered  upon  at  a  later  period. 
The  evidence  of  the  late  Sir  Charle3 
Iiyeli  goes  to  support  Dr.  Car- 
penter's views  in  relation  to  the 
advantages  of  training  the  observant 
faculties  in  early  youth ;  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten,  the  late  distinguished 
geologist  maintained,  being  that  at 
which  the  powers  of  observation  are 
sufficiently  developed;  and  when, 
if  pupils  be  taught  natural  science, 
*they  learn  a  vast  deal  of  other 
things  in  consequence.' 

No  science  can  pretend  to  give 
to  the  child  information  of  so 
simple,  interesting,  and  useful  a 
nature  as  that  which  biology  sup- 
plies, since  the  thoughts  of  the 
child  naturally  run  most  in  the 
direction  of  the  objects  which  meet 
his  gaze  in  the  world  around  him ; 
and  especially,  as  anyone  may  note 
in  the  questionings  of  the  intelli- 
gent boy  or  girl  of  the  age  I  have 
mentioned,  as  [the  interests  of  chil- 
dren are  bound  up  in  the  living 
things  with  which  their  daily  life 
brings  them  into  contact.  Thus 
biology  assumes  in  the  education  of 
the  observant  faculties  of  the  child 
a  thoroughly  natural  place ;  and  a 
position  which  no  other  science  can 
pretend  to  occupy,  from  the  faot 
that  the  subject-matter  of  biology 
is  essentially  that  of  the  child's 
own  thoughts,  as  he  speculates  on 
the  how  and  why  of  his  natural 
environments.2 

From  pupils  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  who  have  been  properly 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  bio- 
logy, one  may  obtain  a  surprising 
accuracy  in  the  answers  given  to 
both  written  and  oral  questions. 
The  chief  idea  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  teaching  pupils  of  this  early  age, 
is  that  the  instruction  must  be 
limited  to  broad  and  general  details, 
and,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases, 


must  not  include  attempts  at  spe- 
cialising the  science.  The  general 
phenomena  of  plant  and  animal 
life,;  the  broad  relations  of  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  worlds ;  and  the 
general  details  of  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  the  more  familiar 
groups  of  animals  and  plants, 
present  subjects  which  may  be  made, 
with  sufficient  means  of  illustration, 
to  convey  a  great  amount  of  solid 
information  to  the  youngest  pupil 
who  is  able  to  think  for  himself  or 
herself.  For  example,  I  do  not 
see  that  an  intelligent  teacher,, 
with  a  good  set  of  diagrams  and 
a  few  specimens,  should  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  interesting* 
a  very  youthful  auditory  in  the 
structure  and  metamorphosis  of 
Insects,  and  in  the  general  course  of 
insect-life.  He  would  find  in  the 
details  furnished  by  the  common 
observation  of  his  pupils,  a  ready 
assent  to  and  illustration  of  most  of 
the  facts  he  would  set  before  them ; 
and  he  would  send  them  back  with 
renewed  interest  from  his  class- 
room to  study  the  caterpillars  in  the 
garden,  or  the  development  of  the 
silkworm's  eggs,  which  formerly 
had  been  kept  as  mere  playthings. 
A  lecture  on  Shells  and  their  in- 
mates would  in  like  manner  be 
readily  illustrated;  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  microscopes  and  some 
stagnant  water,  the  wonder  and 
interest  of  the  pupils  might  be 
excited  over  the  description  of 
'  lesser  worlds  than  ours.' 

With  pupils  of  more  advanced 
age  and  intelligence,  the  sphere  and 
labours  of  the  teacher  of  biology 
may  be  greatly  extended.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  for  example,  a  regu- 
lar systematic  course  of  lectures  on 
zoology  or  botany  should  not  be 
given  to  pupils  who  make  up  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  population  of 


x  The  late  Canon  Kingsley  was  a  most  powerful  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  extension 
of  biological  knowledge  amongst  the  youngest  of  children.  And  I  know  of  no  happier 
example  of  the  true  mode  of  conveying  the  broad  truths  of  science  to  the  young  than 
may  be  found  in  his  charmiug  series  of  papers  entitled  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why, 
in  which,  with  a  connecting  thread  of  narrative,  a  vast  quantity  of  interesting  and  useful 
knowledge  is  given  in  a  form  readily  appreciable  by  the  young  pupil. 
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secondary  schools.  My  own  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  goes  to  prove  that 
average  school  pupils  may,  if  requir- 
ed, be  trained  to  a  pitch  of  excellence 
in  zoology  equal  to  that — so  far  as  the 
test  of  a  written  examination  may  be 
deemed  satisfactory  proof — demand- 
ed from  candidates  for  honours  in 
art  examinations,  or  for  the  natural 
history  part  of  the  first  professional 
examination  in  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  To  pupils 
of  this  age  the  teacher  may  enter 
into  considerable  detail,  and  may 
even,  if  necessary,  touch  upon  the 
hypothetical  questions  which  en- 
viron the  modern  study  of  biology; 
and  which  may  in  some  degree 
facilitate,  through  their  suggesting 
the  comparisons  of  views,  the  com- 
prehension of  other  parts  and  details 
of  the  science.  In  short,  I  claim 
for  biological  science  a  place  at  every 
part  of  the  pupil's  career  beyond 
the  purely  infantile  stage  of  train- 
ing, and  I  hope  to  justify  this  claim 
by  what  I  now  proceed  to  say  of 
the  method,  and  afterwards  of  the 
advantages,  of  the  study. 

The  question  of  the  method  in 
or  through  which  biological  science 
is  to  be  successfully  taught  in 
schools  necessarily  assumes  some- 
what of  a  compound  nature.  It 
includes  the  consideration  of  the 
teacher,  of  his  special  qualifica- 
tions, and  of  the  appliances  and 
apparatus  which  the  due  study  of 
biology  demands.  Firstly,  then,  let 
us  consider  the  teacher  himself,  and 
the  qualifications  which  specially 
fit  him  to  discharge  his  important 
office.  That  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  biology  demands  a  single- 
ness of  aim  in  the  teacher,  is  a 
statement  the  truth  and  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
teacher  of  biology,  in  its  most  ty- 
pical development,  cannot  afford 
be  a  teacher  of  aught  else.  He 
exhibits,  in  his  own  person,  the 
condition  of  an  organism  whose 
functions  exhibit  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  specialisation.  The 
biologist  of  to-day  requires  to  keep 


himself  heart-whole  in  his  scientific 
aspirations,  and  as  regards  other 
pursuits,  if  he  would  successfully 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  science 
and  to  himself.  The  ever-widening 
limits  of  biological  enquiry,  extend- 
ing, as  we  have  already  seen,  into 
many  other  and  diverse  paths,  ne- 
cessitate on  the  part  of  the  bio- 
logist  the  closest  attention  to  his 
own  department  if  he  means  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  And 
therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the 
professed  teacher  of  biology,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  we  can 
only  so  regard  him  who  specialises 
biology  as  his  subject,  and  who  de* 
votes  himself  to  biological  work 
alone.  This  is  the  aspect  in  which 
the  modern  biological  teacher  must 
be  viewed ;  a  plurality  of  aims  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  true 
performance  of  his  office  and  func- 
tions. 

Such  being  the  description  of 
the  teacher's  requirements  who  mar 
aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  a  recog- 
nised instructor,  it  clearly  follows 
that  his  training  and  education 
must  have  been  of  a  special 
kind.  The  professional  training 
necessary  to  develop  such  a  teacher 
can  only  be  acquired  in  the  course 
of  such  a  thorough  curriculum  of 
studies  as  is  undertaken  by  the 
student  of  medicine  or  by  the 
student  of  pure  science.  To  the 
medical  profession  and  to  the  ranks 
of  the  professed  scientists  we  must 
accordingly  look  for  the  recruit* 
who  are  alone  qualified  by  their 
training  to  fulfil  in  all  its  details 
the  task  of  biological  instructors. 
And  it  may  also  be  noted  that  such 
an  instructor  is  qualified  in  virtue 
of  his  training  to  instruct  pupils  of 
all  ages  in  his  special  subjects.  In- 
deed, as  experience  teaches,  such 
a  professed  scientist  is  likely  w 
be  far  more  successful  than  any 
other  in  interesting  and  instructing 
the  youngest  pupils,  since  his  fall 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  and  is 
surroundings  enables  him  to  draw 
very  copiously   upon  all  its  parts 
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for  the  illustrations  and  compari- 
sons so  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful teaching  of  science  to  the  young; 
and  the  confidence  such  knowledge 
gives  is  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition to  his  playing  the  roh  of 
an  intellectual  crushing-mill,  in 
grinding  down  the  harder  and  more 
inexplicable  details  into  fragments 
adapted  for  the  youngest  and 
feeblest  of  mental  digestions. 

But  I  do  not  limit  the  teaching 
of  science  to  the  professed  biologist, 
with  his  special  training  and  his 
technical  education.  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  services  of  such  a 
teacher  may  be  an  impossibility, 
or  a  very  inconvenient  matter ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  asked 
how  his  place  may  be  most  suit- 
ably and  ably  supplied.  In  the 
case  of  primary  schools,  I  see  no 
reason  why  an  intelligent  master 
or  mistress  should  not  be  able  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  their 
pupils  the  elementary  facts  of  bi- 
ology. The  amount  of  knowledge 
required  to  pass  even  the  primary 
stage  of  the  biological  subjects  in 
the  Government  examinations  in 
Science  and  Art,  and  certainly 
that  which  enables  the  candidate  to 
pass  in  the  advanced  grade,  may  be 
taken  as  fair  and  readily  appreciable 
tests  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
knowledge  which  should  fit  its 
possessor  for  imparting  elementary 
instruction  in  biology.  Such  a 
teacher  must  not  of  course  attempt 
too  much ;  and  in  any  case  he 
or  she  can  never  be  considered  a 
perfect  substitute  for  the  pro- 
fessed biologist.  But  the  way  for 
higher  teaching  may  thus  be  pre- 
pared, and  an  intelligent  teacher, 
possessing  himself  a  love  for  natural 
science  studies,  and  having  an 
interest  in  imparting  that  love  to  his 
pupils,  may  accomplish  no  light  or 
insignificant  labour  in  thus  culti- 
vating the  scientific  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  young.  Such  a 
teacher  may  thus  nil  the  place  of, 
though  he   can    never    absolutely 


supplant,  the  trained  and  professed 
scientist  already  described. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  school- 
studies  in  biology  should  be  con- 
ducted has  formed  in  my  own  case 
subject-matter  for  much  considera- 
tion. The  method  of  imparting 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  the  lec- 
ture is,  I  think,  after  all,  the  most 
advantageous  manner  of  teaching 
biology  in  schools.  But  lectures, 
like  most  other  good  things,  have 
their  abuses.  A  biological  lec- 
ture is  worse  than  useless  when  it 
consists  of  a  quantity  of  discon- 
nected matter  poured  forth  with- 
out due  order,  and  without  con- 
sideration of  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding details.  And  equally  are 
the  functions  of  a  lecture  abused, 
in  my  opinion,  when  the  lecturer, 
however  brilliant  and  well-informed 
he  may  be,  gives  his  thoughts 
to  his  audience  either  in  such 
quantity  or  at  such  a  speed  as 
renders  the  mental  digestion  of  the 
knowledge  by  his  pupil$,  an  utterly 
impossible  procedure.  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  address  '  On  the 
Study  of  Zoology,'  conveys  his 
opinions  and  practice  on  this  mat- 
ter by  stating  that  he  condenses 
4  the  substance  of  the  hour's  dis- 
course into  a  few  dry  propositions, 
which  are  read  slowly  and  taken 
down  from  dictation ;  the  reading 
of  each  being  followed  by  a  free 
commentary,  expanding  and  illus- 
trating the  proposition,  explaining 
terms,  and  removing  any  difficul- 
ties that  may  be  attackable  in  that 
way,  by  diagrams  made  roughly,  and 
seen  to  grow  under  the  lecturer's 
hand.'  But  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veying instruction,  however  admira- 
bly it  may  serve  advanced  students, 
or  those  of  an  age  willing  and  able 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  discourse,  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  successfully  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  biological 
teacher  in  average  schools.  The  pre- 
liminary statement  of  dry  facts  or 
propositions,  and  the  subsequent  ex- 
planation, appear  to  me  to  form  the 
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mode  of  instruction  exactly  suitable 
where  both  time  and  means  exist 
for  after  demonstration ;  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  pupils  are  subse- 
quently brought  face  to  face  with 
the  actualities  of  which  the  lecturer 
has  treated.  Then,  also,  in  teach- 
ing science  to  schoolboys  and  girls, 
the  first  care  and  duty  of  the  teacher 
must  be  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  pupils ;  since,  if  his  instruction 
awakens  no  feeling  even  of  ordi- 
nary curiosity  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  real  interest  being  taken  in  the 
study,  his  labours  will  prove  but 
fruitless  and  unthankful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Through  abundant  illus- 
trations, and  by  telling  his  au- 
dience the  history  of  natural  things 
much  as  he  would  tell  an  interest- 
ing narrative,  the  biological  teacher 
can  alone  hope  to  successfully  fulfil 
his  mission  in  the  school.  He 
stands  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  the  university  or  school  of 
medicine  lecturer.  He  has  to  cater 
for  various  tastes,  and  to  create,  as 
well  as  to  foster,  a  love  for  his  study ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  imperative 
duties  he  cannot  tie  himself  to  the 
systematic  routine  of  propositions 
and  explanations  suitable  for  the 
older  student,  on  whom  the  study 
devolves  generally  as  a  plain  neces- 
sity. 

In  my  experience  as  a  school- 
lecturer,  I  have  usually  found  that 
a  lecture  of  one  hour's  duration,  on 
a  subject  however  interesting,  will 
tend  to  weary  the  pupils.  Unac- 
customed to  bear  such  a  lengthened 
and  continuous  strain  on  their 
powers  of  hearing  and  appreciating, 
one  cannot  wonder  that  to  young 
pupils  the  latter  half  of  many  a  lec- 
ture must  prove  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  and  mind  as  well.  Even  older 
people,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  pay  con- 
tinuous and  undivided  attention  to 
a  speaker,  however  eloquent  he 
may  prove  himself  to  be,  for  a 
single  hour,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  boy  or  girl  should  grow  listless 
and  fagged  under  the  uninterrupted 


flow  of  scientific  talk  in  a  science- 
class.  Before  long,  however,  I 
managed  to  vary  the  routine  cf  I 
scientific  lectures  by  lecturing  for 
forty  or  forty-five  minutes  only,  an]  | 
by  devoting  the  remainder  of  even 
hour  to  an  oral  examination  on  the 
subjects  under  explanation.  I  found 
that  this  plan  not  only  relieved  the 
tedium  of  the  lecture,  but  awoke  i 
healthy  interest,  and  stimulated  the 
attention  of  the  pupils ;  whilst  ano- 
ther and  very  valuable  result  of  the 
examination  consisted  in  its  afoul- 
ing  the  teacher,  through  the  an- 
swers  of  the  pupils,  sure  infonn*. 
tion  regarding  the  points  which 
they  individually  seemed  to  hare 
appreciated  best  or  least.  And  in 
the  latter  event,  he  could  by  a  few 
hints  set  the  pupils  right,  and  ad- 
vance their  knowledge  of  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  the  subject. 

The  subjects  of  books,  note- 
taking,  and  definite  examinations  as 
tests  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
are  naturally  included  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  methods  of  teach, 
ing.  Note-taking  is  a  labou  I 
have  seen  every  reason  to  encourage, 
from  its  practical  bearings  on  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  From  the 
mere  employment  of  the  eyes  and 
fingers  that  note-taking  involves, 
the  practice  would  commend  itself 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
teacher ;  but  he  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  neglect  to  show  his  pnpils 
the  most  suitable  way  in  which  their 
notes  should  be  taken.  The  pnetke 
of  taking  very  frequent  notes,  each, 
however,  of  limited  extent,  is  the 
true  principle  on  which  note-taking 
in  schools  should  be  conduct** 
The  notes  should  be  copious  as  w 
numbers,  but  short  in  their  in- 
dividual extent.  The  nearer  the 
notes  approach  in  character  **) 
mere  jottings,  the  better  will  they 
fulfil  the  true  end  and  aim  of  t* 
practice.  For  if  the  notes  be  eadj 
of  very  copious  extent,  the  pup 
must  of  necessity  lose,  as  heorsb 
writes,  many  of  the  succeeding  re- 
marks of   the   lecturer;   whilst  * 
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series  of  mere  jottings,  will,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  the  lecture, 
serve  amply  to  recall  to  mind  the 
more  salient  features  of  the  dis- 
course. And  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  note-takers  in 
schools  are  not,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  so  very  deft  with  pen  or 
pencil  that  great  things  in  the  way 
of  quick  writing  can  be  expected 
of  them.  But  the  youngest  may 
make  a  jotting ;  and  in  the  re- 
writing of  the  noteB,  which  should 
be  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
practice  of  science-lecturers,  facts 
and  ideas  stored  up  in  the  mind  by 
attention  to  the  lecturer's  worcU 
and  supplemented  by  reference  to 
books,  will  grow  around  the  jotting, 
and  increase  its  proportions  to 
a  goodly  extent.  Through  this 
practice  of  oral  examination,  of 
making  many  jottings,  and  of  sub- 
sequently extending  and  verifying 
the  information  given  in  the  lecture, 
the  powers  of  the  memory  are 
braced,  strengthened,  and  improved. 
And  this  last  forms  of  itself  no 
mean  result  of  science-teaching  iu 
schools,  from  its  obvious  bearing 
upon  the  other  studies,  and  general 
intellectual  progress  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  that 
science  should  be  studied  without 
the  aid  of  books ;  but  I  would  rank 
the  help  of  works  of  reference  as 
very  subsidiary  to  that  of  active 
teaching  by  lectures,  questions,  and 
verbal  explanation.  Too  frequently, 
however,  do  we  find  a  tacit  adhe- 
rence to  the  text  of  books  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  lectures 
of  professedly  higher  grades 
than  those  of  schools.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the 
real  interests  of  science-teaching, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil, 
than  to  make  his  dependence  on 
books  a  necessity.  He  thereby 
loses  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
his  teacher,  and  comes  to  regard  the 
hook  as  his  chief  authority  in 
matters  of  dispute  or  donbt.  Books 
should  therefore  ever  have  a  second- 
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ary  place  in  the  teaching  of  science. 
The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  see, 
to  observe,  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self ;  and  to  form  those  habits  of 
self-reliance,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  science-train- 
ing. 

Periodical  written  examinations, 
conducted  by  the  teacher,  with  or 
without  assistance,  and  relieved  by 
being  invested  with  a  practical  ele- 
ment in  the  shape  of  specimens 
placed  before  the  pupil,  to  be  de- 
scribed and  referred  to  their  place  in 
the  series,  are,  after  all,  the  surest 
tests  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
any  branch  of  physical  or  natural 
science.  The  extension  of  their 
notes,  and  the  oral  examinations, 
act  as  convenient  and  effective  pre- 
paration for  these  periodical  com- 
petitions ;  and  thus  the  much-to- 
be-detested  practice  of  '  cramming  * 
should  be  entirely  avoided  in  the 
practice  of  biological  school-teach- 
ing. 

I  have  incidentally  spoken  of 
the  illustration  of  biological  instruc- 
tion, and  it  will  readily  be  allowed 
that  this  topic  forms  one  of  the  chief 
poiuts  for  consideration  in  regarding 
the  general  method  of  teaching 
biology.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
all  biological  teaching  is  nothing,  if 
it  is  not  illustrative  and  demonstra- 
tive in  its  nature.  Touching,  and 
handling,  and  seeing,  are  the  essen- 
tial and  necessary  preliminaries  to 
understanding  the  things  of  biology ; 
and  in  its  most  typical  and  advanced 
aspect,  biological  teaching  must  be 
largely,  or  almost  wholly,  demon- 
strative in  its  character.  Every 
educated  and  intelligent  boy  or  girl 
will  not  in  these  days  rest  content 
with  having  microscopic  objects 
described  for  example,  but  will 
expect  that  they  may  be  shown 
where  to  find,  how  to  see,  and  how 
to  prepare  the  objects  for  them- 
selves. Thus  the  demonstrative 
aspect  of  biology  opens  up  to  us  a 
means  for  the  actual  and  practical 
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the  future  will  be  chiefly  scientific 
in  its  character,  is  a  prediction  which 
the  present  aspect  of  educational 
matters  fully  warrants  me  in  stat- 
ing. If  we  think  of  the  rapid  and 
astonishing  extension  of  scientific 
tastes,  knowledge,  and  appliances, 
which  has  taken  place  within  even 
the  past  few  years,  it  will  readily 
be  owned  that  the  demands  of 
modern  culture  will  insist  on  the  dis- 
tinct incorporation  of  the  scientific 
element  into  the  body  educational. 
That  the  boy  or  girl  should  leave 
school  ignorant  of  the  grand  facts  of 
biology ;  unable  to  give  any  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world  in  which  he  or  she  lives ; 
unlearned  in  the  phenomena  of  his 
or  her  own  existence,  is  a  fact  in  the 
present  history  of  education  for 
which  the  future  will  have  good 
cause  to  blush.  The  ordinary  mo- 
dern school-boy  or  school-girl,  I 
make  bold  to  say,  leaves  school,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  liable  to 
drift  into  errors,  moral  and  physio- 
logical, as  did  his  or  her  predeces- 
sor of  fifty  years  ago.  And  hence 
-the  growth  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood proceeds,  without  adding  to 
the  knowledge  of  school-days  any 
other  than  may  be  purchased  in 
the  battle  of  life,  sometimes  at  the 
highest  and  dearest  price  which 
experience  can  pay.  The  errors  of 
life  and  thought ;  the  abuse  of  foods 
and  drinks ;  much  of  the  vice  and 
immorality  of  modern  times,  repre- 
sent, I  think,  in  greater  part  so 
-many  consequences  of  the  deficient 
training  of  the  school .  As  professedly 
giving  to  the  child  what  will  stand  it 
in  best  stead  on  its  entry  into  the 
world  at  large,  educationists,  I  think, 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  work  and 
labour  in  sympathy  with  its  future 
life  and  interests.  It  is  exactly 
this  want  of  connecting  sympathy 
in  modern  education,  this  break  of 
continuity  between  the  education 
of  the  school  and  that  of  the  world, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  most  clearly 
shows  our  need  of  biological  training. 


I  look  in  vain  in  the  list  of  ordinary 
school-studies;  I  seek  vainly  to  recall 
in  my  own  school  history  any  study, 
save  perhaps  that  of  English  litera- 
ture, which  can  carry  the  pupil  in 
healthy  sympathy  from  his  school 
directly  into  the  area  of  active  life. 
The  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
great  writers  undoubtedly  connect 
the  young  with  the  history  and 
doings  of  their  own  and  of  other 
days,  but  in  an  indirect  and  ab- 
stract manner  only.  Our  ordinary 
modern  list  of  school  studies  is  thus 
almost  as  deficient  in  truly  hu- 
manising resources  as  was  the  edu- 
cational repertoire  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  The  education  of  Alci- 
biades,  as  described  by  Socrates, 
consisted  of  letters — reading  and 
writing — wrestling  and  music.  lean 
discern  in  the  modern  category  of 
ordinary  school  resources  but  little,  if 
any,  advance  on  the  philological,  cali- 
graphic,  gymnastic,  and  musical  par- 
suits  of  the  ancient  Greek.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  educator  con- 
sisted in  the  endeavour  to  make  his 
pupils  really  learn  the  few  subjects 
he  possessed.  From  the  multiplicity 
of  our  modern  subjects,  we  can  only 
make  an  attempt  to  master  them. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  amongst 
all  this  multiplicity,  entailing  a  too 
powerful  strain  upon  the  intellect 
of  the  average  pupil,  we  hare  not 
one  study  which  has  any  power  or 
charm  to  weld  together  the  school 
with  the  world — to  bridge  orer 
the  gulf  which,  strangely  enough, 
should  be  regarded  as  existing  be- 
tween the  battle-field  of  life  and  the 
armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  we 
therein  use  are  forged. 

If,  however,  the  study  of  life- 
science  has  one  prominent  advan- 
tage over  all  other  studies,  it  is 
that  in  its  nature  it  acts  most 
powerfully  in  bringing  the  present 
world  and  its  constitution  plainly 
and  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  boys 
and  girls.  It  excites  their  interest 
in  life  and  living  things;  it  sug- 
gests trains  of  thought  which  ex- 
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tend  almost  into  every  department 
of  knowledge  which  has  a  claim  on 
human  sympathy  and  regard.  And 
it  may  provide  the  yonng  with  that 
knowledge  of  themselves  which  is 
the  surest  safeguard  against  the 
numerous  pitfalls  that  in  this  ex- 
hausting age  threaten  the  physical 
and  mental  health  at  every  epoch  of 
life.  Thns,  if  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  how  the  everyday 
and  widespread  life  of  the  world 
pursues  its  course,  and  that  of  how 
life  is  affected  by  its  environments, 
cannot  bring  the  young  into  sym- 
pathy with  that  outer  world  into 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later 
enter,  every  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge must  assuredly  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  fill  what  admittedly  is  the 
great  blank  in  our  educational 
mode. 

Dr.  Toumans  has  well  pointed 
out  that,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Wyse, 
empiricism  reigns  very  widely 
throughout  the  educationist's  do- 
main. The  capabilities  of  the  child, 
he  complains,  are  not  duly  noted 
and  registered  so  as  to  afford  a  basis 
for  the  proper  direction  of  educative 
efforts.  And  Dr.  Youmans  main- 
tains that  '  the  art  of  observation, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  all  true 
science,'  and  '  the  basis  of  all  intel- 
lectual discrimination,'  is  *  univer- 
sally neglected.'  The  teacher's 
preparation,  he  sajs,  is  '  chiefly 
literary;  if  they  obtain  a  little 
scientific  knowledge,  it  is  for  tho 
purpose  of  communicating  it,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  tutorial  guidance. 
Their  art  is  a  mechanical  routine, 
and  hence,  very  naturally,  while 
admitting  the  importance  of  advanc- 
ing views,  they  really  cannot  see 
what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  When 
we  say  that  education  is  an  affair  of 
the  laws  of  our  being  involving  a 
wide  range  of  considerations  .  .  . 
that  complete  acquaintance  with 
corporeal  conditions  which  science 
alone  can  give  .  .  .  we  seem  to  be 
talking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or, 
if  intelligible,  then  very  irrelevant 
and  unpractical.' 


Then  also  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  the "  mind-training  which 
the  study  and  observation  of  bio- 
logical phenomena  involve,  forms 
another  powerful  aid  in  lifting  the 
pupil  out  of  the  dull  mechanical 
routine  of  abstract  studies,  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  his  work 
and  place  in  the  world .  The  effort  to 
train  pupils  to  think  for  themselves, 
is  confessedly  the  hardest  task  of 
the  intelligent  teacher ;  and  I  have 
said  enough  of  the  method  of 
biological  study,  I  imagine,  to  show 
how  the  science,  founded  on  obser- 
vation, must  induce  habits  of 
thought,  which  should  affect  the 
whole  educational  life  of  the 
pupil. 

I  might  also  point  out  how, 
especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  the 
study  of  biology,  in  its  effect  of 
interesting  them  in  the  world 
around,  should  act  as  an  important 
means  of  furthering  the  after- 
education  of  their  lives.  The  boy, 
with  his  future  destiny  as  a  trades- 
man or  professional  man,  has  less 
need  than  the  girl  of  some  solid 
study  whereon  the  mind  may  rest, 
and  to  which  it  may  fly  for  the 
intellectual  occupation  that  it  must 
inevitably  feel  the  need  of  some  time 
or  other.  As  has  well  been  said, 
1  To  have  one  favourite  study,  and 
live  in  it  with  happy  familiarity, 
and  cultivate  every  portion  of  it 
diligently  and  lovingly,  as  c  small 
yeoman  proprietor  cultivates  his 
own  land,  this,  as  to  study  at  least, 
is  the  most  enviable  intellectual 
life.'  And  if  a  study  should  be 
sought  for  which  shall  most  plea, 
santly  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
inner  life  just  described,  it  will 
assuredly  be  found  more  readily 
within  the  domain  of  biology  than 
in  any  other  department  of  human 
knowledge.  To  act  as  such  a  mental 
stimulant ;  to  effectually  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  that  miserable  disease 
of  female  mental  existence — ennui; 
to  give  the  mind  breadth  and 
tone  from  the  beginning  of  its 
cultivation — such  are  the    benefits 
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I  claim  for  the  school  study  of 
biology,  carried  in  its  natural 
development  into  the  after-life  of 
the  pnpil  of  either  sex. 

That  we  need  biological  teaching, 
therefore,  in  our  schools  I  think  I 
may  fairly  maintain  ;  and  that  this 
need  should  assert  itself  by  demand- 
ing the  necessary  supply,  I  must 
also  boldly  submit.  It  is  for  prac- 
tical educationists — for  those  en* 
gaged  in  the  daily  labour  of  teaching, 
and  of  observing  what  are  the 
necessities  of  modern  culture  in  its 
effects  upon  the  future  life  of  the 
pupils,  to  create  this  demand ;  to 
set  forth  the  honest  claims  of  biology 
to  the  world  at  large ;  and  to  act 
as  the  accredited  pioneers  of  an 
advance  in  education  which,  in  the 
world's  school  at  large,  and  amongst 
thinking  men  and  women,  has  al- 


ready sown  intellectual  wealth  and 
freedom  broadcast,  and  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  My  plea  is  that 
this  advance  merely  represents  the 
call  of  the  age  for  school-training 
in  things  biological ;  and  that  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life  demand 
the  enrolment  of  the  science  amongst 
the  means  whereby  the  true  end  of 
educative  effort  may  be  fulfilled. 
To  thus  encourage  and  foster  the 
demand  for  this  training,  should 
constitute  no  unimportant  duty  of 
the  earnest  reformer  in  educational 
matters.  His  labour  in  this  respect 
will  assuredly  earn  the  gratitude  of 
future  years ;  for  the  effects  of  the 
teacher's  work  tend  to  perfect 
the  most  noble  part  of  man's  na- 
ture— that ' mental  light,'  which 

....  is  heavenly  borne  and  cannot  die, 
Being  a  parcell  of  the  purest  skie !  . 
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OUR    ARCTIC    VOYAGE. 
(AN  UNSCIENTIFIC  ACCOUNT.) 
By  the  Chaplain  of  the  'Discoveby.' 


IN  the  spring  of  last  year,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Arctic  Expe- 
dition was  to  leave  England,  some 
old  shipmates  from  the  Naval  Col- 
lege at  Greenwich  were  dining  with 
me,  and  told  me  that  a  question 
would  be  asked  in  the  House  that 
evening  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  chaplains  for  the  ships.  My 
friend  advised  me  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Admiralty  to  go  in  that 
capacity,  if  there  appeared  to  be 
any  chance  of  success ;  and  I  at 
once  resolved  to  do  so,  for  I  had 
been  rusting  on  half-pay  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  despaired 
of  ever  getting  work  again.  On 
consulting  the  paper  next  day,  I 
saw  a  report  of  a  discussion  in  the 
House,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
want  of  space  was  the  only  hin- 
drance to  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains. So  I  at  once  wrote  off  to 
say  that  if  they  would  only  allow 
me  to  go  I  should  be  contented 
with  a  sea-chest  and  a  hammock,  as 
room  was  of  so  much  importance. 
In  a  few  days  I  was  summoned  to 
the  Admiralty,  where  the  First 
Lord  most  kindly  promised  to  nomi- 
nate me  to  the  Discovery,  provided 
I  could  satisfy  the  doctors.  I 
accordingly  went  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens, and  reminded  the  Director- 
General  that  when  invalided  from 
the  East,  a  few  months  before,  he 
had  jokingly  told  me  that  as  I 
could  not  stand  the  tropics,  the 
North  Pole  was  evidently  the  place 
for  me  to  visit  next,  and  I  begged 
him  to  allow  me  to  act  on  his  ad- 
vice. I  was  pronounced  to  have 
just  the  constitution  for  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  was  dismissed  with  kind 
wishes  and  congratulations.  At  the 
Admiralty  I  was  told  that  my  ap- 


pointment would  be  sent  to  me 
that  evening,  and  that  I  should  at 
once  proceed  to  Portsmouth  to 
join  my  ship.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing saw  me  rapidly  whirling  past 
the  sunny  hills  of  Surrey  on  my  way 
to  the  great  naval  port.  Strolling 
from  the  station  towards  the  Dock- 
yard, I  saw  alongside  the  jetty 
a  little  ship,  with  a  band  of  green 
paint  running  round  her  hull,  and 
the  word  'Discovery  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  on  her  stern.  I 
stepped  on  board,  but  was  at  once 
ordered  out  of  the  ship  by  a  young 
officer  on  deck,  who  doubtless  took 
me  for  a  British  tourist.  But  I 
found  the  captain,  and  delivered  to 
him  my  commission;  and,  kindly 
welcoming  me,  he  introduced  me  to 
such  of  my  future  messmates  as 
were  present,  and  showed  me  the 
ship  and  my  own  cabin  (for  the 
hammock  and  sea-chest  arrange- 
ment was  unnecessary),  introducing 
me  to  the  foreman  of  the  joiners,  and 
giving  him  instructions  to  fit  it  up 
according  to  my  directions.  My 
new  comrades  advised  me  to  get 
my  outfit  from  Mr.  Lack,  of  the 
Strand,  as  everyone  was  employing 
him,  and  I  should  see  by  his  books 
what  others  had  ordered. 

So  on  my  return  to  town  to  Mr. 
Lack's  I  repaired,  and  ordered  an 
extensive  stock  of  flannel,  chamois- 
leather,  and  lambswool  clothing, 
which  served  me  well  in  the  cold 
Arctic  winter. 

Preparations  on  board  the  ships, 
though  energetically  pushed  on, 
were  not  completed  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  the  Expedition's  de- 
parture. But  for  weeks  before  that 
time  numbers  of  visitors  daily  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  dockyard, 
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anxious  to  see  the  ships.  The  good 
people  crowded  the  two  vessels  in 
the  dinner-hoar  and  at  other 
vacant  times,  regardless  of  paint, 
coal-dust,  crashed  hats,  and  other 
inevitable  drawbacks,  which  they 
always  submitted  to  with  cheerful- 
ness and  even  amusement.  One 
day  a  special  train  ran  from  Vic- 
toria Station  to  Portsmouth  for  the 
convenience  of  London  sightseers. 
The  naval  cadets  from  the  Britannia 
training-ship  were  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth to  see  the  Arctic  ships,  and 
so  were  the  boys  from  the  Naval 
School  at  Greenwich.  Among  the 
visitors  were  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  paid 
us  a  visit  about  a  week  before  our 
departure,  and  brought  us  valuable 
presents  of  books.  The  ex-Em- 
press of  the  French  also  visited 
the  ships,  and  her  thoughtful 
kindness  in  supplying  us  with 
comfortable  woollen  head-dresses, 
or  Welsh  wigs,  for  the  cold  wea- 
ther, was  much  appreciated.  In 
fact,  we  received  quite  a  number 
of  presents — piano,  billiard-table, 
books,  Christmas  gifts,  eatables, 
and  articles  of  clothing.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  shown 
ns  on  all  hands,  by  strangers  and 
friends  alike. 

Dinners  were  given  as  by  all 
sorts  of  societies,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, scientific  and  civic,  and  many 
invitations  we  were  compelled  to 
decline,  not  having  sufficient  time 
at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to  accept 
them.  Amongst  others,  one  may 
mention  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Admiralty  by  the  First  Lord,  at 
-which  were  present,  in  addition  to 
the  officers  of  the  Expedition, 
several  Arctic  heroes,  such  as 
Admirals  Back,  McClintock,  and 
Richards,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Also  a  splendid  banquet 
given  by  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth 
to  the  officers  of  the  Expedition 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  day 
or  two  after  this  the  Mayor  gave  a 


dinner  in  the  same  hall  to  the 
crews  of  the  Arctic  ships.  After 
the  dinner  the  men  were  joined  at 
the  tables  by  their  wives,  toasts 
were  proposed  and  speeches  made, 
and  some  of  the  men  sang  songs. 
All  seemed  thoroughly  to  eojoy 
themselves,  and  to  appreciate  the 
Mayor's  kindness  and  hospitality; 
and  the  entertainment  was  remem- 
bered and  talked  of  long  after,  when 
living  on  pemmican  in  the  frozen 
North. 

But  May  29,  the  day  fixed  for 
our  departure,  at  length  arrived, 
and  all  was  ready  for  sea.  It  was 
a  magnificent  day,  and  the  country 
looked  lovely,  causing  a  half-regret 
at  having  to  leave  it,  perhaps  for 
years. 

Of  course,  as  the  Queen's  Birth- 
day, this  is  a  general  holiday  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  dockyard  was 
closed  to  everyone,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  Arctic  ships  and 
their  friends.  In  the  forenoon  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  came 
down  from  town,  and  inspected 
the  ships  and  their  companies, 
examining  everything  and  shak- 
ing  hands  with  the  officers  on 
parting  with  kindly  good  wishes 
and  hopes  of  a  successful  cruise. 
After  this  two  photographs  were 
taken  on  the  upper  deck— one  of 
the  officers,  the  other  of  the  men. 
We  then  bid  farewell  to  our 
friends,  many  of  whom  had  formed 
a  colony  at  Southsea  for  the  last 
week  or  two.  But  some  of  them 
insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  the 
Dockyard,  and  once  more  going  on 
board,  so  that  we  were  pleasantly 
employed  till  the  last.  The  inde- 
fatigable carpenter,  who  had  $uper- 
intended  the  fitting  of  our  cabins, 
was  still  with  us,  not  a  little  proud 
of  the  cheerful  appearance  that 
his  paint  and  gilt  work  had  given 
them,  and  ready  as  ever  to  drive 
in  a  nail  or  re-hang  a  picture. 
At  the  last  a  telegram  arrived 
from  the  Queen  addressed  to  the 
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Commander  of  the  Expedition, 
•wishing  us  success  in  the  kindest 
terms. 

Eour  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
hour  fixed  for  onr  departure ;  and 
a  few  minutes  before  that  time 
visitors  had  to  leave  the  ships. 
Seamen  embraced  their  wives  and 
kissed  their  children ;  officers  waved 
adieus  to  their  friends;  and,  punctual 
to  the  appointed  hour,  we  left  the 
jetty,  and  began  to  pass  through 
the  harbour.  This  was  a  signal 
for  cheers  from  the  ships  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  we  passed  them, 
we  were  greeted  with  shouts  from 
the  huge  Indian  troop-ships.  Fur- 
ther on  we  found  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Victory  gay  with  bunt- 
ing,  their  yards  manned  by  seamen, 
who  cheered  in  true  Naval  style. 
Nor  were  the  future  sailors  in  the 
St.  Vincent  training-ship  at  all  be- 
hind, but  raised  their  voices  as  only 
boys  can.  Our  men,  their  caps 
decorated  with  '  Royal  Oak,'  were 
in  the  shrouds,  and  replied  to  their 
comrades'  greeting  with  hearty 
good  will.  Now,  approaching 
Southsea  Beach,  we  see  the  old 
ramparts  and  the  pier  and  common, 
thronged  with  people,  the  garrison 
drawn  up  amongst  them  looking 
like  a  scarlet  thread  on  a  black 
ground.  The  cheering  was  deafen- 
ing, and  was  joined  in  by  people  on 
board  the  numerous  boats  and 
yachts  with  which  the  water  was 
studded.  The  Alert  led,  followed 
by  the  Discovery.  At  Spitbead  we 
were  joined  by  the  Valorous,  which 
was  to  accompany  us  to  Disco  with 
stores.  As  we  approached  Warren 
Lights,  we  sheeted  home  topsails  to 
a  breeze  from  the  NE.,  and  lifted 
the  screw.  The  yacht  Heatlier  Bell, 
with  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  and 
many  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  was 
still  with  us ;  but  after  a  time  they 
left,  and  night  began  to  close  in  as 
we  dropped  pleasantly  down  Chan- 
nel with  a  fair  breeze. 

Now    that    we    are    left   alone, 


though  hoarse  from  shouting,  we 
surround  the  piano,  and  employ 
what  remains  of  our  voices  in  sing- 
ing choruses  and  old  sea  songs. 
At  length  we  go  to  dinner,  which 
is  served  to-day  in  our  best  style, 
in  honour  of  the  occasion,  cham- 
pagne sparkling  on  the  board,  and 
the  table  covered  with  roses  and 
spring  flowers. 

Now  that  we  are  fairly  off,  let  us 
take  a  view  of  our  own  ship — the 
Discovery.  The  upper  deck  is  lite- 
rally crowded,  for  there  is  a  deck 
cargo  of  coals,  and  ice-saws,  gouges, 
chisels,  planks,  boats,  and  live 
stock  are  found  everywhere.  As 
she  was  built  for  a  whaler,  the 
arrangements  below  are  quite  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  an  ordinary  man- 
of-war.  Beginning  at  the  stern,  one 
first  finds  the  captain's  cabin,  with 
first  lieutenant's  adjacent.  Then 
comes  the  engine-room.  Passing 
this  by  a  narrow  wing  passage,  one 
arrives  at  the  ward-room,  a  low 
chamber  lighted  from  above.  It 
measures  about  22  ft.  in  length  by  1 8 
in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  main- 
mast for'ard.  Great  part  of  this 
apartment  is  occupied  by  the  table, 
which  takes  up  all  the  centre  space. 
Beneath  it  is  a  great  box,  or  jolly 
boat,  crammed  with  potted  meat 
tins,  and  causing  considerable  per- 
plexity to  those  seated  at  the  table 
as  to  the  bestowal  of  their  nether 
members.  Woe  to  the  luckless 
wight  who  thoughtlessly  attempts 
to  walk  upright  in  the  ward-room, 
for  his  head  will  assuredly  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  beam  or 
stove-pipe,  and  be  none  the  better 
for  the  encounter!  Surrounding 
the  ward-room  are  seven  officers' 
cabins,  each  measuring  but  six  feet 
in  all  three  directions.  Notwith- 
standing this  small  size,  it  is  made 
to  contain  a  chest  of  drawers,  bed, 
wash-stand,  table,  chair,  book-case, 
bath,  Ac.,  Ac.,  besides  clothing 
sufficient  for  several  years  of  the 
thickest    and     most     cumbersome 
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kind.  Some  of  the  junior  officers' 
cabins,  although  two  feet  narrower, 
were  found  to  afford  sufficient  ac- 
commodation. 

Passing  for'ards,  we  arrive  on 
the  lower  deck,  and  the  first 
thing  we  come  to  is  the  galley, 
where  cooking  goes  on  for  all 
hands.  Overhead  a  number  of 
poles,  spars,  and  other  things  are 
stowed,  and  even  some  cutlasses. 
The  crew  !are  divided  into  six 
messes,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  suspended  from  above,  are 
three  mess-tables.  These  run 
athwart  ship,  and  are  flanked  by 
lockers,  covered  with  Brussels  car- 
pet, in  which  the  men  stow  their 
clothes,  and  on  which  they  sit  at 
their  mess-tables.  These  messes 
have  a  cheerful,  homelike  appear- 
ance, as  the  men  have  decorated 
them  with  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs of  friends.  You  will  find 
the  hands  sitting  here  in  their 
leisure  hours,  mending  their  clothes, 
or  reading,  playing  games,  or  ac- 
companying a  nigger  melody  with 
the  banjo  in  St.-James's-Hall  style. 
The  first  mess  we  come  to  on  the 
port  side  is  occupied  by  the  ma- 
rines, who  are  the  officers'  servants. 
The  seamen,  and  remainder  of  the 
ship's  company,  have  the  other  five. 
Going  on  towards  the  bows,  we 
reach  the  sail-room.  Beneath  the 
lower  deck  is  the  hold,  where  the 
ships'  stores  are  placed,  and  in 
one  part  of  which  hammocks  are 
stowed  during  the  day. 

Rising  the  morning  after  leaving 
Portsmouth,  and  going  on  deck, 
one  found  that  we  were  dropping 
down  Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
at  8  o'clock  we  passed  the  Start. 
Being  Sunday,  there  was  church  ser- 
vice on  the  upper  deck  at  10  o'clock. 
At  noon  we  were  off  Plymouth,  the 
Breakwater  being  just  visible  in 
the  distance.  We  then  saw  a  small 
steamer  coming  out  towards  us, 
with  the  Admiral's  flag  at  the  main. 
It  was  the  Princess  Alice,  bearing 


Sir  Harry  Keppel,  Port  Admini 
of  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  » 
few  friends.  These  visitors  came 
on  board  each  ship,  staving  an 
hour  with  us.  Amongst  them  wa 
a  sailor  of  a  former  generation,  a 
naval  officer  who  had  joined  the 
service  in  1804,  and  been  on  duty 
at  Nelson's  funeral.  The  entiu. 
siastic  nonagenarian  declared  that 
had  he  been  forty  years  younger. 
he  would  certainly  have  accom- 
panied us  if  possible,  and  that  his 
hearty  sympathies  went  with  11s; 
on  gaining  his  boat  he  wared  bis 
hat,  and  gave  us  three  cheers. 
About  seven  in  the  evening  we 
were  off  the  Lizard,  and  the 
Valorous  left  us  for  Qneenstown. 
She  was  to  fill  up  with  coal  there, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  letters 
which  she  might  find  awaiting  as. 
After  that  she  would  join  ns  in 
Bantry  Bay. 

Next  morning  at  7  o'clock  ve 
were  between  the  Scilly  Wands 
and  the  Seven  Sisters.  The  day 
was  bright  and  fine,  the  two  ships 
keeping  well  together,  and  sailing 
seven  knots  an  hour  with  a  KE. 
breeze.  All  hands  were  in  capital 
spirits,  and  one  constantly  heard 
the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  on  the 
lower  deck,  whilst  the  officers  en- 
livened their  leisure  by  playing  the 
piano.  Next  morning  Cape  Clear 
was  seen  on  the  starboard  bow; 
at  noon  the  Mizen  Head  was  in 
sight,  and  at  3  in  the  afternoon 
we  anchored  at  Castle  Town,  Beer 
Haven,  Bantry  Bay.  The  orantrj 
here  is  wild  ana  mountainous; 
Hungry  Hill,  the  highest  point* 
having  an  altitude  of  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  Of 
course  we  soon  went  ashore, 
and  walked  about  the  single  street 
of  the  little  town,  chiefly  of  poor 
white  houses,  with  a  few  small 
shops.  Those  of  us  who  were  nnac 
quainted  with  the  West  of  Ireland 
were  much  struck  by  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
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and  also  by  the  Irish  language, 
which  appears  to  be  very  generally 
spoken  here.  The  stewards  busied 
themselves  in  procuring  milk  and 
poultry,  and  different  visitors  came 
off  to  the  ships.  A  solitary  coast- 
guard officer  is  stationed  here,  who 
was  pleased  to  meet  with  some 
comrades  in  this  remote  part  of  the 
world.  The  Princess  Alexandra, 
one  of  the  Dublin  Trinity  House 
boats,  was  lying  in  Beer  Haven, 
and  her  officers  hospitably  enter- 
tained some  friends  of  theirs  whom 
they  found  to  be  in  our  ship.  In 
the  evening  some  betook  themselves 
to  bathing,  and  a  race  was  rowed 
between  two  boats,  one  from  the 
Alert,  the  other  from  the  Discovery, 
which  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
the  latter. 

The  next  day  about  noon  we 
steamed  out  by  the  Western  Pas- 
sage, having  received  some  letters 
and  telegrams  at  the  last  moment. 
About  i  o'clock  we  fell  in  with 
the  Valorous,  bringing  us  more 
letters — the  last  we  were  to  have. 
They  also  lent  us  a  signal-boy,  who 
was  to  return  to  them  at  Disco. 
The  Princess  Alexandra,  which  had 
accompanied  us  out  of  the  harbour, 
gave  three  parting  cheers  to  each 
ship.  We  then  shaped  our  course 
NW.  There  was  little  wind,  but 
an  easterly  swell,  which  caused  the 
ship  to  roll  considerably  towards 
evening.  About  5  p.m.  we  left  some 
small  rocky  islands,  belonging  to 
County  Cork,  which  was  the  last 
land  we  should  see  till  we  reached 
Greenland. 

Now  that  we  were  fairly  at  sea, 
sou'westers,  sea-boots,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  began  to  be 
issued,  and  the  men,  with  their 
usual  love  of  new  things,  to  appear 
in  them,  presenting  a  different 
appearance  to  ordinary  man-of- 
war' s-men.  The  weather  was  fair 
during  the  first  week;  but  became 
bad  on  June  9,  from  which  time 
we  had  it  rough  for  nearly  three 


weeks.  This  caused  much  delay, 
as  the  wind  was  almost  always 
against  us,  though  it  occasionally 
shifted,  and  we  sometimes  went 
back  one  day  over  the  course  of  the 
previous  one.  We  parted  company 
with  the  other  ships,  and  did  not 
see  them  again  till  we  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  We  shipped  many 
heavy  seas,  which  often  found  their 
way  to  the  ward-room  or  lower 
deck,  causing  much  discomfort,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  mind  it.  Some- 
times we  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  regular  meal,  and  eat  hashed 
meat  out  of  soup-plates  anywhere 
that  we  could  place  ourselves  most 
steadily,  some  choosing  to  stand  in 
their  cabins,  whilst  others  sat  on  the 
ward-room  deck,  leaning  against  the 
bulkhead.  June  13  wa#  the  worst 
day  that  we  had  ;  we  were  in  a 
cyclone,  and  the  force  of  wind  and 
wave  was  tremendous.  A  whale- 
boat  which  hung  from  the  davits 
parted  in  two  and  had  to  be  cut 
adrift,  and  two  other  boats  were 
damaged,  but  afterwards  repaired. 
We  subsequently  heard  that  in  the 
matter  of  boats  the  Alert  suffered 
as  much  as  we  did.  Going  on  deck, 
I  was  astonished  to  see  a  white 
ball  rolling  along  it  pursued  by  a 
wave.  This  proved  to  be  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  who  had  bor- 
rowed a  macintosh  a  foot  too  long 
for  him,  and  whose  dignity  had 
been  discomposed  by  a  heavy  sea 
breaking  over  the  bulwarks  and 
striking  him  full  on  the  back. 
Hardly  had  I  ceased  laughing  at 
the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  when 
Nemesis  overtook  me  in  the  form  of 
a  sea,  drenching  me  to  the  skin, 
and  compelling  me  to  rush  below 
and  shift  my  clothes.  Bnt  the  real 
grievance  is  when  a  sea  comes 
through  the  skylight  and  drenches 
you  as  you  are  peaceably  sitting  at 
table.  One  such  time  I  well  re- 
member, when  I  had  just  been 
dealt  a  fine  hand  at  whist,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  drawing  the  adver- 
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saries'  tramps,  when  several  buckets 
fall  of  salt  water  suddenly  fell  into 
the  middle  of  the  table,  spoiling  my 
design,  and,  indeed,  reducing  the 
cards  to  a  palp.  Bat  as  oar  cabins 
had  no  ports,  we  avoided  the  acm6 
of  misery,  which,  I  take  it,  is  a 
shower-bath  in  bed.  Oh,  the  horror 
of  waking,  with  a  yell,  to  find 
gallons  of  water  streaming  over 
yon!  I  once  experienced  it  three 
times  in  a  fortnight.  Several  were 
more  or  less  ill  daring  the  whole  of 
oar  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  for 
there  are  some  men  who  never  can 
quite  conquer  the  feeling  of  sea- 
sickness. Oar  unhappy  signal-boy, 
being  on  his  first  voyage,  was 
naturally  very  ill,  bat  he  straggled 
on  bravely  and  stack  to  his  work, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
meet  this  evil.  However,  the  rough 
weather  was  occasionally  varied  by 
a  calm  day,  when  we  were  able  to 
steam  and  make  some  progress 
towards  Cape  Farewell,  and  on 
June  27  were  seventy  miles  south 
of  it.  During  our  whole  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  we  had  only 
sighted  one  sail.  This  was  a  barque 
flying  British  colours,  which  passed 
us  at  some  miles'  distance  on  the 
22nd.  On  June  28  we  came  upon 
the  ground  ice  for  the  first  time. 
This  ice  comes  down  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  and  rounds  Gape 
Farewell.  It  is  different  to  the  ice 
which  comes  south  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  passes  more  to  the 
west  side  of  Davis  Strait.  The 
next  two  days  we  were  in  the  pack, 
and  we  felt  the  difference  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  sea  became 
quite  calm,  for  the  wind  dropped. 
Sometimes  we  had  sleet  and  drizzle ; 
and  in  the  middle  watch  the 
glass  marked  as  low  as  360.  This 
ice  is  a  magnificent  sight,  and 
most  striking  when  seen  for  the 
first  time.  Some  pieces  of  it  ap- 
pear like  monstrous  toadstools, 
being  eaten  away  from  beneath  by 
the  water.     The  delicate  blue  tints 


on  the  lower  part  of  these  are 
most  beautiful,  resembling  those 
seen  on  the  Rhone  or  Grindelwakl 
glaciers.  Some  bergs  were  imposing 
from  their  size,  for  we  already  begin 
to  observe  them  as  high  as  oar  main 
track.  Yet  for  every  foot  oat  of 
water  there  are,  I  believe,  seven 
beneath  the  surface,  and  as  they  are 
often  very  long,  their  dimensions 
are  huge.  We  also  saw  a  number 
of  bottle-nose  whales,  spouting  large 
jets  of  water  into  the  air.  The 
crow's  nest  was  now  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  main-top-gallant  mast, 
for  the  use  of  the  look-out  This  h 
indispensable  in  passing  through  ice. 
for  one  can  only  see  a  short  wav 
ahead  from  the  deck,  and  without* 
look-out  aloft  it  would  be  impossible 
to  select  the  right  channels  or  lana 
of  water,  by  which  ships  pa&s 
through  the  floes. 

We  sighted  the  coast  of  Green- 
land for  the  first  time  on  July  1, 
and  steamed  northwards,  having 
the  land  at  about  fourteen  miles' 
distance  on  the  starboard  ride. 
These  hills,  the  'icy  mountains 'of 
Heber,  are  very  bleak  and  bare, 
and  were  powdered  with  snow 
when  we  saw  them.  Occasionally 
a  glacier  is  seen  in  a  fiord,  running 
down  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  these 
glaciers  which  shed  the  large  bergs. 
The  land  here  exceeds  1,200  feet  in 
height.  Later  in  the  day  we 
sighted  the  Alert  about  eight  miles 
distant.  We  had  not  seen  her 
since  we  parted  in  the  cyclone 
on  June  13.  The  'next  day  « 
came  up  with  her,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  her  course  had  beea 
much  the  same  as  ours.  Both  ships 
lay  to  for  some  hours  in  the  after- 
noon, and  some  of  our  officers  aid 
men  fished  for  hallibut,  of  which  we 
caught  seven  very  fine  ones.  TmJ 
are  caught  by  letting  downabaitet 
hook  to  the  bottom,  and  when  1 
bite  is  felt,  the  fish  is  drawn  up  » 
the  surface,  and  then  harpooned 
Four  days  after  this  we  arrived  a: 
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Godhavn  (Port  Lievely),  Disco 
Island,  on  July  6,  at  i  p.m., 
the  Alert  having  preceded  us  by 
about  two  hours.  We  found  the 
Valorous  in  the  harbour,  she  having 
arrived  on  the  previous  day.  This 
ship  was  only  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  Disco,  there  to  fill  us  up 
with  coal,  and  then  to  return  to 
England.  We  found  the  Alert 
alongside  the  Valorous,  taking  in 
coal.  Some  scientific  gentlemen, 
who  had  come  in  the  Valorous, 
were  in  a  boat,  dredging  for  marine 
animals. 

The  island  of  Disco  is  about 
sixty  miles  long,  and  of  the  same 
breadth.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Greenland  coast  by  the  Waig- 
attet,  a  strait  of  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  broad.  Godhavn  is 
situated  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  between  the  69th 
and  the  70th  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  a  Danish  trading  set- 
tlement, placed  in  a  commodious 
harbour.  To  the  left,  as  one  enters 
it,  are  rocky  mountains,  covered 
with  snow  at  the  top.  When  we 
arrived,  quantities  of  snow  still  re- 
mained in  the  ravines,  through 
which  torrents,  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  rushed  down 
to  the  more  level,  grassy  land  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
These  mountains,  which  are 
about  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high,  may 
easily  be  ascended  by  the  ra- 
vines. On  the  right  hand,  or 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  is  the. 
settlement.  It  is  built  on  hilly, 
rocky  ground.  It  has  nearly  a 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  there- 
fore a  place  of  some  importance — 
in  fact  the  Governor  of  North 
Greenland  has  his  residence  here. 
His  house  is  a  good  type  of  the 
better  class  of  dwellings  in  the 
settlements  which  we  visited. 
Both  walls  and  roof  are  of  wood, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  painted 
black.  The  house  is  low,  consist- 
ing only  of  ground-floor  and  attics 


in  the  roof,  which  is  very  high,  like 
those  in  old  German  towns.  In 
front  of  the  residence  is  a  flagstaff 
with  the  Danish  flag ;  also  a  battery 
of  three  small  guns,  which  are  used 
for  firing  salutes — we  were  greeted 
with  nine  on  our  arrival.  Within 
one  finds  the  arrangements  of  a 
European  house— varnished  floors, 
white  porcelain  stoves,  tables, 
pictures,  and  bookshelves.  There 
is  a  similar  house  at  which  two 
Danish  merchants  reside,  one  of 
whom  is  Governor  of  Godhavn. 
The  other  inhabitants  live  in 
smaller  black  wooden  houses,  with 
a  room  below  for  the  family,  and  a 
loft  above,  reached  by  a  ladder 
from  without,  for  stores.  Entering 
a  cottage,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
comfortable  apartment,  lighted  by 
glass  windows,  and  decorated  with 
pictures  of  Copenhagen  or  scenes 
from  the  war  of  '64.  Along  the 
whole  of  one  side  runs  a  raised  plat- 
form, on  which  the  family  sleep  at 
night  and  sit  in  the  daytime.  There 
are  also  other  seats  and  benches. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  a 
stove,  making  the  place  unpleasantly 
warm  ;  added  to  which  discomfort, 
there  is  a  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
sealskin  clothes,  so  that  one  only 
makes  a  short  visit  of  it.  The 
people  always  seem  pleased  to 
receive  strangers,  display  their 
different  treasures,  and  offer  for  sale 
model  kyaks,  slippers,  and  tobacco- 
pouches  of  home  manufacture :  all 
made  of  sealskin.  You  may  even 
be  entertained  by  a  tune  played  on 
a  concertina,  and  you  often  find 
a  clock  and  several  books.  The 
people  are  of  a  mixed  race,  in 
some  the  Danish  and  in  others 
the  Esquimaux  characteristics 
preponderating.  Thus  some  of 
them  have  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  and  others  stunted  forms  not 
much  above  five  feet  high,  huge 
flat  brown  faces  and  coarse  black 
hair.  .  Some  of  those  who  look  least 
European  live  in  rude,   low  huts, 
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built  of  stones  and  turf.  These 
are  entered  on  bands  and  knees  by 
a  long,  low  passage,  or  rather 
tunnel.  Yet  even  these  huts  are 
well  lighted  by  large  glass  windows ; 
walls,  roof,  and  floor,  on  the  inside, 
being  lined  with  wood,  and  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  the  same  as  in 
the  other  houses.  The  dress  of  the 
people  is  mostly  Esquimaux,  but 
the  Danes  partially  retain  the  Euro- 
pean costume.  The  habit  of  both 
sexes  is  very  similar,  but  one  soon 
learns  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  seal- 
skin jacket  and  trousers,  the  jacket 
having  a  hood  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head.  The  women  wear  high 
sealskin  boots,  made  of  dressed 
leather,  dyed  yellow,  white,  or  pink, 
and  above  them,  round  the  knees, 
is  often  worn  a  small  piece  of  white 
linen  about  five  inches  broad.  The 
women  wear  cotton  jackets  over 
their  sealskin  ones — blue,  green,  or 
pink  in  colour — and  so  do  the  men 
sometimes.  Unlike  the  men,  the 
women  have  the  hair  gathered  up 
in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
bound  round  with  a  piece  of  ribbon, 
and  they  wear  a  coloured  handker- 
chief round  the  head.  About  the 
houses,  or  near  the  beach,  one  sees 
the  dogs,  basking  in  the  sun. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  tremendous 
noise,  when  they  fight,  or  all  set  on 
one  unfortunate  animal,  and  worry 
him  without  mercy.  They  are  fine 
animals,  with  shaggy,  thick  coats, 
rather  wolfish  though  in  their  ap- 
pearance. They  are  possessed  of 
great  strength,  and  are  most  useful 
in  dragging  sledges  over  the  snow 
and  ice.  One  also  sees  kyaks 
placed  on  a  rock  or  on  the  roof  of 
a  shed.  These  are  long,  narrow 
canoes,  made  of  sealskin  stretched 
over  slight  frames,  and  very  light. 
They  are  dyed  black  when  new,  but 
lose  this  in  time  and  become  white. 
The  legs  must  be  introduced 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  is  so  narrow  that  few  people 


unaccustomed  to  a  kyak  am 
get  into  one.  The  Esquimau 
manage  them  with  great  adroitness; 
they  can  turn  a  somersault  in  one, 
their  bodies  passing  beneath  the 
canoe,  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
the  canoe  making  a  complete  re- 
volution  on  its  shorter  axis.  Bat 
if  an  inexperienced  person  cap. 
sized  in  one  he  would,  in  defuit 
of  help,  be  drowned,  as  he  could 
neither  extricate  himself  from  the 
kyak  nor  right  her  again.  Two 
only  of  our  party  were  able  ro 
manage  these  canoes.  One  officer 
attempting  it  was  half  drowned  by 
the  canoe  capsizing. 

There  is  always  a  store  at  a 
settlement  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  buy  cotton 
and  linen  for  clothes,  rice  and  floor 
for  food,  and  tobacco.  Powder  and 
shot  are  sold  to  them  for  hunting  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  and  with  a  small 
rifle,  which  they  obtain  for  30*. 
from  the  Governor,  they  make 
certain  of  a  seal  at  a  short  range. 
This  animal  is  the  main  support 
of  these  people.  It  provides  good 
wholesome  food  for  themselves  and 
their  dogs;  the  skin  being  made 
into  clothing,  and  the  oil  from 
the  blubbers  supplying  light  and 
warmth.  But  they  shoot  many 
more  than  would  suffice  for  their 
own  wants,  and  the  surplus  skins 
and  oil  are  exchanged  for  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  and  form 
the  principal  exports  of  Greenland. 

The  weather  was  splendid  dnrinjr 
our  week  at  Godhavn,  and  these 
who  were  free  to  do  so  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
rambling  about  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  shooting  eider-dn<*3 
on  the  sea.  One  was  well  repaid 
for  a  hard  climb  by  a  splendid  rievr 
from  the  snow- covered  plateaux 
at  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  day  after  our  arrifal  I  set 
out  with  three  companions  to  ascend 
the  neighbouring  heights.  I  chose 
one  of  the  ravines,  which  I  f 
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pretty  severe  climbing,  it  being 
filled  with  snow.  A  little  more 
than  an  honr  sufficed  to  reach 
the  summit,  where  I  was  knee 
deep  in  snow.  My  friends  had 
hoped  to  mid  an  easier  ascent  round 
a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  but 
they  had  very  hard  work,  and  were 
compelled  to  take  twice  as  long. 
"We  saw  no  signs  of  life  up  there, 
except  a  solitary  ptarmigan,  still 
wearing  its  white  winter  plumage. 
Our  descent  by  glissade  over  the 
snow  in  a  ravine  was  most  rapid, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
we  found  more  vegetation  than  we 
saw  anywhere  else  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  By  the  sides  of  the  rapid 
streams  was  an  abundance  of  vel- 
vety moss,  of  the  most  beautiful 
green  that  can  be  imagined.  A 
number  of  dwarf  willows  several 
inches  high  were  also  seen,  and  a 
quantity  of  small,  though,  lovely 
Arctic  flowers,  of  which  the  red 
saxifrage  makes  the  most  show. 
A  number  of  stacks  of  peat  were 
standing  here  ;  the  people  using  it 
for  fuel  and  for  building  purposes. 
On  reaching  the  sea  one  of  my 
comrades  was  venturesome  enough 
to  bathe,  but  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  icy  water.  This  excursion 
was  our  first  experience  of  Arctic 
mountaineering. 

Duck  shooting  is  very  good  fun. 
The  best  way  to  get  at  the  water- 
fowl is  to  take  a  small  boat  at  night 
and  paddle  up  to  them  as  they 
are  feeding  on  the  water.  It  hardly 
does  to  shoot  them  on  shore,  for 
though  one  may  get  a  shot  as  they 
fly  past,  the  birds  mostly  fall  into 
the  water. 

Outside  the  harbour  a  number  of 
icebergs  floated  about,  which  looked 
very  beautiful,  especially  when  the 
sun  was  at  its  lowest  at  night ;  for 
of  course  it  never  set  now  :  we  had 
been  enjoying  perpetual  daylight 
for  some  time.  Frequently  there 
was  a  beautiful  mirage,  doubling 
the  size  of  the  bergs  on  the  horizon, 


and  showing  the  mainland  very 
plainly ;  about  midnight,  tinged  by 
the  glorious  orange  and  crimson 
hues  in  the  sky,  this  appearance 
was  magnificent.  We  were  some- 
what  troubled  by  gnats,  or  mos- 
quitos,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  though  they  are  much 
smaller  and  less  formidable  than 
the  pests  of  tropical  marshes  which 
go  by  that  name.  Still  they  were 
able  to  attack  one  or  two  to  such 
purpose  that  they  were  unfitted 
for  work,  and  had  to  be  put  on  the 
doctor's  list. 

There  are  two  graveyards  at 
Godhavn,  and  the  graves  are 
marked  by  wooden  crosses,  painted 
black  and  white,  with  names  and 
ages  of  the  deceased.  The  names 
appear  to  be  all  Danish,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Scotch  ones — 
marking  the  resting-places  of  men 
who  have  belonged  to  whalers. 
But  these  cemeteries  are  neither  of 
them  situated  near  the  church — a 
plain,  black,  wooden  structure,  with 
low  sash  windows  and  high-pitched 
roof.  Within  one  finds  the  ar- 
rangements customary  in  a  Luthe- 
ran place  of  worship.  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  a  small  altar  with 
candlesticks,  pewter  paten  and 
chalice,  and  plaster-of-  Paris  image 
of  Christ  after  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Thorwaldsen.  Behind  this  hangs 
an  engraving  of  the  Ascension* 
There  are  plain  deal  benches  for 
the  accommodation  of  more  than 
fifty  people.  The  services  are  per- 
formed by  the  schoolmaster,  a 
worthy  man  of  mixed  race;  and 
such  ceremonies  as  marriages  and 
baptisms  are  deferred  for  an  oc- 
casional visit  from  the  pastor  of 
Upernavik.  The  use  of  this  humble 
fane  was  borrowed  by  us  on  the 
Sunday  that  we  spent  at  Godhavn, 
and  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated there  by  the  chaplains  of  the 
three  ships,  the  service  being  at- 
tended by  a  large  portion  of  the 
officers  and  men. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Disco  resemble 
the  German  peasants  in  their  love 
of  waltzing.  There  is  a  shed  ad- 
joining the  store,  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  ball-room  in  the 
evening,  and  on  different  nights 
during  our  stay  officers  and  men 
from  the  Arctic  ships  led  out  the 
fair  Esquimau*.  We  finally  ad- 
journed to  the  green  sward  outside, 
as  the  atmosphere  in  a  small  room 
full  of  sealskins  proved  very  op- 
pressive. 

After  a  stay  of  nine  days  we 
quitted  Godhfivn  on  the  evening  of 
July  15.  The  Alert  took  the  Go- 
vernor of  North  Greenland  to 
Ritenbank,  our  destination.  Before 
leaving,  salutes  were  fired  on.  shore, 
and  replied  to  by  the  Valorous. 
There  being  no  wind,  the  Alert 
steamed  and  towed  the  Discovery, 
the  Valorous  following.  The  sea 
was  as  smooth  as  glass,  but  the 
weather  cold  and  foggy,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  sounding  the 
fog-horn  from  time  to  time.  On 
starting  we  steered  to  the  NB.,  and 
reached  Ritenbank  at  eleven  o'clock 
next  morning.  This  settlement 
consists  of  a  few  turf  hovels,  and 
one  or  two  wooden  houses.  Tt  is 
situated  on  an  island  between  Disco 
Island  and  the  mainland.  Here 
we  took  in  twenty-five  dogs.  The 
Alert  had  obtained  the  same  number 
at  Godhavn.  The  day  being  beauti- 
fully fine  and  bright,  each  ship  sent 
a  boat  party  to  a  *  loomery '  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  sailed  and 
rowed  in  our  boats  for  several  hours 
before  reaching  it.  There  we  found 
numbers  of  looms  and  gulls  flying 
over  our  heads,  and  thousands  of 
them  perched  in  long  rows  on  the 
ledges  of  the  fine  lofty  cliffs.  It  was 
a  most  remarkable  sight,  and  we  ex- 
pected at  first  to  fill  our  boat  with 
birds.  But  most  of  them  were  out  of 
range,  and  of  those  that  we  did  shoot 
many  remained  on  the  ledges  of 
the  rocks  where  they  were  perched. 
However,  we  bagged  a  fair  number ; 


but,  hoping  to  obtain  more,  landed, 
and  tried  to  reach  them.  I  led  my 
boots  behind,  thinking  that  bare 
feet  would  hold  the  rock  better  than 
hobnailed  boots,  bat  had  them 
lacerated  for  my  pains  by  the  sharp 
stones.  Attempting  to  approach 
the  looms  by  a  narrow  ledge  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff  I  lost  my  balance, 
and  picked  myself  up,  cat  and 
bruised,  among  the  rocks  below.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  where  we  found  another 
loomery,  and  got  more  birds,  also 
some  eggs.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
this  bay  a  mountain  stream  runs 
down  to  the  sea  through  beautiful 
mossy  banks.  Here  we  landed, 
and  climbing  the  hills  for  sons 
distance,  arrived  at  a  position  fron 
which  we  obtained  a  glorious  ?iew. 
At  a  great  depth  immediately  be- 
neath us  was  an  extensive  sea  cf 
ice,  hardly  distinguishable  from 
water,  so  smooth  was  its  surface. 
Large  bergs  appeared  at  interval 
on  this  icy  lake,  and  in  the  centre 
stood  a  rocky  island.  On  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  lake  a  glacier 
flowed  into  it,  from  which  the  bens 
are  shed.  This  was  one  of  tb 
most  striking  sights  that  we  saw 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  On  our 
way  back  we  made  another  bait  at 
the  great  loomery,  and  got  a  few 
more  birds.  A  great  manj  car- 
tridges were  fired  with  little  effect 
I  had  purchased  an  old-fashioned 
fowling-piece  from  the  Governor  at 
(rodhaven,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
Esquimaux,  paying  for  it  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  iZ.,  and  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  testing  its  powers. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  that  I 
perseveringly  loaded  the  piece  time 
after  time,  laboriously  pouring  pow- 
der and  shot  from  rude  horns,  after 
the  manner  of  our  grandfathers, 
and  ramming  down  newspapers  as 
a  wad.  The  only  result  of  firing 
was  a  great  noise,  which  however 
did  not  at  all  discompose  the  dig- 
nified gravity   of  the  looms,  who 
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continued  perched  on  the  ledges  of 
the  cliff,  solemnly  surveying  tho 
"whole  affair.  Growing  discouraged, 
I  at  length  handed  the  gun  over  to 
one  of  the  men,  hut  after  four 
repeated  essays  to  knock  over  a 
"bird,  he  gave  it  up  as  useless.  A 
wag  remarked  that  the  looms  evi- 
dently thought  that  we  had  come 
to  bring  them  the  latest  news  from 
the  outer  world,  and  that  he  could 
see  them  curiously  peering  down 
the  gun-barrel  with  one  eye,  to  read 
the  newspaper.  We  afterwards 
found  that  this  gun  scattered  the 
shot  so  much  as  to  be  of  very  little 
use,  and  it  was  consequently  called 
the  'Distributor.'  I  had  also  bought 
a  small  rifle  at  Godhavn  for  30s., 
of  the  sort  which  the  Esquimaux  use 
for  seal- shooting.  Its  fire  is  most 
accurate  at  a  short  range,  as  I  have 
often  proved ;  but  as  the  only 
bullet-mould  I  could  obtain  made 
a  bullet  far  too  large,  this  weapon 
was  of  little  service.  It  was  deri- 
sively named  the  'Tickler/  and 
Disco  smooth-bore  and  rifle  were 
both  put  on  the  shelf,  with  sincere 
pity  for  the  unhappy  natives  who  are 
compelled  to  use  these  primitive 
weapons. 

But  to  return  to  the  boat  excur- 
sion. Having  collected  the  looms, 
and  stowed  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  we  rowed  for  the 
ship,  and  tried  to  enliven  the  time 
by  songs,  everyone  taking  his  turn, 
and  'Three  Jolly  Post  Boys/ 
'  When  we  were  boys  together/ '  Ten 
thousand  miles  away/  and  sea  songs 
too  numerous  to  mention,  were 
shouted  out  with  great  enthusiasm. 
As  I  was  toiling  at  a  cutter's  oar 
in  the  bows,  a  halt  was  called  to 
drink  the  last  of  the  grog,  and  a 
little  was  passed  to  me  in  the  cup 
of  a  flask  by  my  messmates  in  the 
stern.  Being  rather  fatigued  with 
rowing,  and  not  wishing  to  keep 
them  waiting,  I  finished  it  at  a 
draught,  and  returned  the  empty 
cup.     I  heard  nothing  of  it  at  the 
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time  ;  but  it  afterwards  transpired 
that  I  had  unconsciously  swallowed 
all  the  remaining  liquor,  on  which 
my  friends  had  been  reckoning  for 
some  time,  and  though  I  vainly 
pleaded  ignorance,  it  was  many  a 
long  day  before  I  heard  the  last  of 
the  Ri  ten  bank  grog.  But  as  every- 
thing has  an  end,  we  at  last  reached 
the  ship  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  foraging  parties  immediately 
commenced  to  explore  the  recesses 
of  the  steward's  office  and  the  meat- 
safe.  Thence  we  at  length  procured 
meat-pies,  poultry,  mutton,  and 
pate  de  foie  gras,  which,  together 
with  our  allowance  of  beer  and 
sherry,  formed  a  sumptuous  repast, 
which  we  immediately  attacked  in 
a  ravenous  manner ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sardines  and 
such  like  trifles,  we  had  taken 
nothing  since  the  previous  morning. 
Thus  ended  a  delightful  little 
excursion,  in  which  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  labours  by  a  small 
addition  to  our  stock  of  fresh  pro- 
visions and  by  most  magnificent 
scenery.  About  an  honr  after  our 
return  to  the  ship,  the  Valorous  left 
us  and  proceeded  up  the  Waigat  to 
coal  at  a  mine  there.  Two  hours 
after  we  weighed  anchor  and  fol- 
lowed her,  signalling  Farewell  as  we 
passed  her  in  the  evening.  There 
is  fine  scenery  in  the  Waigattet* 
the  mountains  being  bold  and  lofty ; 
also  many  fine  bergs  were  on  the- 
sea  when  we  passed  through  it. 
Proceeding  northwards,  we  arrived 
at  Proven  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th.  This  is  a  settlement  of  much 
the  same  size  as  Godhavn.  It  is 
on  a  small  island  a  little  north  of 
the  7  2nd  parallel.  We  only  stopped 
here  for  two  days,  taking  a  number 
of  soundings  and  making  a  rough 
survey  of  the  harbour.  Before 
leaving,  we  took  on  board  Hans 
Christian,  our  Esquimaux  hunter 
and  dog  driver,  a  most  useful  man, 
who  had  accompanied  Kane,  Hayes, 
and  Hall  in  their  expeditions.     He 
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brought  his  kyak  and  rifle  with 
him,  for,  like  David,  he  preferred 
the  rude  weapon  which  he  had 
proved  to  the  more  finished  arms 
of  strangers.  And  right  well  did 
he  use  his  muzzle-loader,  and  many 
times  we  had  to  thank  him  for  a 
meal  of  seal-meat,  when  otherwise 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  navy  salt 
beef.  He  wore  a  rather  rueful 
countenance  on  leaving  home  for 
his  fourth  expedition,  introducing 
himself  to  us  by  saying,  *  My  wife 
she  plenty  cry  all  night ;  she  lovvey 
me  too  motch.'  The  Alert  had 
shipped  an  Esquimaux  at  Disco, 
named  Frederik.  At  Proven  we 
found  the  Governor's  wife  rather 
in  distress  about  her  baby.  The 
annual  brig  from  Copenhagen  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently a  dearth  of  suitable  food. 
We  were  happy  to  be  able  to  supply 
a  few  tins  of  Swiss  milk  for  the 
baby  8  use,  for  which  the  mother 
was  .exceedingly  grateful.  One 
would  think  that  life  in  these  little 
isolated  places  must  be  misery  to 
a  lady  accustomed  to  the  amenities 
of  European  civilisation.  The 
Governor  received  us  with  hospi- 
tality, and  gave  us  some  beer  of 
native  manufacture  —  not  quite 
equal  to  Bass,  but  still  a  very 
tolerable  beverage.  In  a  shed  I 
saw  a  large  iron  tank  filled  with 
seal-oil  for  exportation ;  it  appeared 
to  be  particularly  clear  and  good. 
A  few  hours  after  leaving  Proven, 
we  stopped  at  a  loomery  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  managed  to  bag 
a  couple  of  hundred  birds.  Shortly 
after  we  anchored  at  Upernivik, 
where  we  left  our  letters,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Europe  by  the  Danish 
vessels  which  annually  visit  the 
Greenland  coast.  This  was  our 
last  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  home.  Going  on  shore,  we 
were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Governor  and  pastor.  We  only 
stayed  here  for  the  day,  leaving  in 


the  evening,  and  passing  through 
a  quantity  of  ice  amidst  rocky 
islands. 

At  night  we  saw  the  Upenurik 
glacier,  stretching  away  on  the 
eastern  horizon  mile  after  mik 
We  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a 
glacier  at  first,  so  immense  did  it  , 
appear.  Yet  I  suppose  it  is  ai 
nothing  compared  with  the  gnat 
tracts  of  ice  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  As  seen  in  the  far  dis- 
tance it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
undulating  extent  of  arable  land. 
In  the  morning  we  stopped  for 
a  few  hours  near  the  Esquimau 
village  of  Kangitok,  where  on 
Hans  had  once  acted  for  a  short 
time  as  schoolmaster.  Some  of  the 
natives  came  off  to  the  ships  in 
their  kyaks,  hoping  to  baiter  fish 
or  seal-skin  boots. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  bear  en 
an  extensive  floe  near  which  ve 
Btopped,  and  several  officers  went 
in  pursuit.  But  being  alarmed  ai 
so  many  assailants,  the  bear  went 
off  at  a  quick,  shuffling  trot,  and 
was  soon  out  of  range.  This  vis 
most  unfortunate,  as  we  never  saw 
another.  So  the  bear  which  had 
been  selected  as  a  crest  for  our 
crockery  proved  to  be  rather  in. 
apposite.  Yet  traces  of  these  ani- 
mals were  once  or  twice  seen  near 
our  winter  quarters ;  but  it  most 
be  rarely  that  one  ventures  so  far 
north,  as  they  would  find  hardly 
any  seals.  We  not  only  lost  ihe 
bear,  but  also  one  of  the  dogs, 
which  ran  away  over  the  floe,  and 
refused  to  return  or  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  caught. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  July  25,  we  reached  Cape 
York.  This  is  the  north-western 
point  of  Melville  Bay.  Here  are 
high  bold  cliffs,  having  a  little  moss 
on  the  slopes.  A  number  of  huge 
bergs  were  seen,  they  having  been 
shed  from  a  neighbouring  glacier. 
One  part  of  the  sea  was  covered 
with  ice,  and  over  this  we  soon  saw 
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several  Esquimaux  approaching. 
They  picketed  their  dogs,  driving 
their  spears  into  the  ice,  and 
walked  to  the  ships,  which  were 
anchored  to  the  floe.  They  were 
much  finer  men  than  their  cousins 
of  the  Danish  settlements,  hut 
are  quite  uncivilized,  for  they  do 
not  communicate  with  the  settle- 
ments, and  only  have  a  chance 
visit  from  the  whalers.  We  gave 
them  some  matches  and  a  few  other 
trifles,  and  a  little  sugar  gave  them 
great  delight.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  they  returned  with  a  few 
others  to  the  ships,  which  had 
moved  some  miles.  They  had  four 
sledges  drawn  by  twenty-four  dogs. 
Their  weapon  is  a  spear  six  feet 
long  tipped  with  narwhal  ivory. 
Their  dress  is  similar  to  the  Es- 
quimaux that  we  had  already  seen, 
except  that  the  trousers  are  of  bear- 
skin. We  gave  them  some  of  the 
skin  and  blubber  of  a  narwhal, 
and  they  ate  it  most  voraciously, 
cramming  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  into  their  mouths,  and 
cutting  it  off,  close  to  their  noses 
with  their  knives.  In  fact  they  are 
as  thorough  savages  as  one  could 
find  anywhere.  These  people  were 
very  friendly  with  Dr.  Kane,  and 
Hans  at  that  time  chose  one  of  them 
for  his  wife.  We  wished  to  take  a 
brother  of  hers  with  us,  but  that 
was  impossible,  as  he  was  absent  on 
a  hunting  excursion.  The  nar- 
whal of  which  I  spoke  was  a  female 
of  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  with 
a  beautiful  straight  horn  four  feet 
long.  It  was  speared  by  a  harpoon 
gun  from  one  of  the  boats.  A  num- 
ber of  seals  were  seen,  and  a  great 
many,  little  awks  were  shot.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  stay  many  hours 
at  Cape  York,  but  continued  our 
voyage  northwards,  with  fine,  lofty 
cliffs  on  the  starboard  side.  In  the 
fiords,  descending  to  the  sea,  are 
glaciers,  from  which  huge  masses 
of  ice  became  detached.  We  now 
saw  bergs  much  larger  than  those 


which  we  had  previously  met 
with,  some  being  about  300  feet 
high.  On  July  26  we  passed  by  the 
Crimson  Cliffs,  and  Cape  Dudley 
Digges  of  Baffin,  and  arrived  next 
morning  at  the  Carey  Islands. 
Here  we  stopped  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  whilst  the  Alert  landed  a 
dep6t  of  provisions,  in  case  of  need 
on  our  return  to  the  south.  Depdts 
were  to  be  established  at  different 
places  on  our  way.  A  little  after 
leaving  the  Carey  Islands,  we  passed 
between  Hakluyt  and  Northumber- 
land Islands.  The  day  was  fine  and 
bright,  and  the  effect  of  the  high* 
cliffs  was  magnificent.  Huge  bergs 
floated  on  the  sea,  on  which  num- 
bers of  little  awks  were  seen. 
Thousands  of  them  also  perched 
on  the  cliffs  at  one  part  of  Hakluyt 
Island. 

The  next  morning  we  anchored 
in  a  bay  a  little  to  the  north 
of.  Port  Foulke,  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  Dr.  Hayes'  expedition  in 
1860-61.  Several  excursions  were 
made,  and  a  few  hares  were  ob- 
tained. Little  awks  were  shot  on 
the  sea.  One  party  had  a  very 
long,  but  most  interesting  day, 
crossing  the  magnificent  Brother 
John  glacier,  which  flows  to  the 
sea  from  an  enormous  Mer  de  Glace. 
One  of  them  had  the  luck  to  shoot 
a  reindeer,  the  only  one  we  .ever 
obtained.  It  was  cut  up,  and  the 
haunches,  and  most  of  the  meat, 
carried  back  to  the  ship.  Deer  are 
said  to  be  most  abundant  here  in 
the  winter,  and  we  saw  a  number 
of  horns,  but  only  four  of  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  The  skull  of  a 
musk-ox  we  also  found.  Wo  only 
stayed  at  Port  Foulke  one  day, 
continuing  our  voyage  next  morn- 
ing. We  were  now  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  Smith's  Sound;  there  is 
less  than  thirty  miles  between  the 
east  and  the  west  land,  a  little  to 
north  of  Port  Foulke.  We  crossed 
over  to  the  west  land,  somewhat 
encumbered  by  large  masses  of  floe, 
3  h  2 
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which  were  drifting  about  in  mid- 
channel.  The  next  day,  July  30, 
we  reached  Cape  Sabine,  the  south- 
east point  of  Hayes'  Sound.  Here 
we  stayed  for  some  hours  to  raise  a 
cairn,  and  place  a  dep6t.  Hayes' 
Sound  is  a  wide  channel  leading 
from  Smith's  Sound  westward. 
We  tried  to  leave  this  place,  but 
were  soon  compelled  by  the  state 
of  the  ice  to  put  back  again,  and 
remain  for  four  or  five  days  in 
a  small  harbour  near  Cape  Sabine, 
thence  named  Wait-a-bit  Harbour. 
After  this,  we  cruised  about  in  the 
south  part  of  Hayes'  Sound  for 
about  five  days  more,  being  still  pre- 
vented by  the  ice  from  going  north. 
The  weather  was  now  becoming 
bleak,  snow  falling  at  times,  Ex- 
cursions on  shore  were  made,  but 
only  a  few  hares  were  obtained. 
Some  ruined  Esquimaux  huts  were 
discovered,  surrounded  by  musk-ox 
and  reindeer  bones ;  a  fox- trap  and 
knife-handle  were  also  found  near 
them.  .However,  we  at  last  found  a 
lead  across  the  Sound,  and  anchored 
to  the  floe  in  Franklin  Pierce 
Bay  on  August  9.  This  is  near 
Cape  Prescott,  the  north-east  point 
of  Hayes'  Sound.  We  were  de- 
tained here  for  another  three  days. 
Several  walruses  were  seen,  lying 
in  groups  on  the  floe.  Two  of  tbem 
wer$  shot  by  harpoon  guns  from 
the  boats'  bows.  Their  flesh  was 
very  useful  as  food  for  the  dogs — a 
year  later  we  would  gladly  have 
eaten  it  ourselves.  On  our  voyage, 
whether  from  want  of  exercise,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  a  number 
o'  the  dogs  vrevi  mad,  and  a  great 
mio.y  didd.  Ibis  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate thing,  as  they  are  invalu- 
able for  sledging.  During  these 
tedious  delays  we  whiled  away  the 
time  by  sledging  over  the  floe, 
learning  to  manage  the  dogs.  In 
the  evenings  we  got  up  football 
matches  between  the  two  ships' 
companies,  and  a  game  of  rounders 
was  sometimes  attempted.  We  then 


crept  a  few  miles  farther  along  tie 
coast  to  Dobbin  Bay,  where  we  had 
to  remain  some  days.  A  few  ptar- 
migan and  hares  were  shot  here, 
and  a  sledge  party  went  one  day 
to  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,  some  of 
the  men  getting  thoroughly  we: 
from  falling  into  the  sea  through 
cracks  in  the  ice.  At  Dobbin  Bar 
docks  had  to  be  cut  in  the  floe,  in 
which  to  place  the  ships.  This  wss 
to  prevent  them  being  nipt  between 
the  floe  and  moving  masses  of  ice. 
A  dock  is  made  by  cutting  the  fix 
with  ice- saws,  suspended  from 
wooden  tripods  which  were  erect?! 
on  the  ice.  The  masses  of  ice  thes 
detached  from  the  floe  are  thea 
pushed  out  with  long  poles,  or  ict- 
points  as  they  are  called.  A  shel- 
tered place  is  thus  formed,  in  which 
the  ship  may  lie  secure. 

For  some  time  we  continued  to 
move  slowly  to  the  north  along  the 
west  coast  of  Kennedy  Channel 
travelling  a  few  miles  when  the  ice 
opened  out  from  the  shore  and  left 
a  passage,  and  then  anchoring  to 
the  floe  again.  Sometimes  a  hare 
would  be  shot  on  shore.  We  were 
now  able  to  skato  in  the  evenings. 
on  the  pools  of  frozen  fresh  water 
which  are  found  on  the  floe.  These 
pools  are  formed  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  in 
warm  weather.  From  time  to  time 
depdts  of  provisions  were  landed. 

At  last  we  got  into  open  water, 
and  arrived  at  Bessel  Bay,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  channel,  on  August 
23.  But  we  only  remained  one  Ay 
there,  and  then  crossed  over  agaa 
to  the  west  land,  anchoring  in  a 
convenient  bay  somewhat  farther 
to  the  northward.  We  reached 
this  early  in  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 25,  and  it  was  fixed  npon 
as  a  good  place  for  us  to  winter 
in.  So  in  that  harbour  we  re- 
mained  for  nearly  a  year,  and  it 
was  thence  named  *  Discovery  Bay 
It  is  a  large,  well-sheltered  harboor. 
separated  by  a  large  island,  caM 
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Expedition  Island,  from  Lady 
Franklin's  Channel,  or  Bay,  as  it 
-was  afterwards  shown  to  be.  The 
harbour  can  be  entered  on  either 
side  of  the  island ;  we  came  in  by 
the  eastern  entrance,  where  a  long 
breakwater,  running  from  the 
island,  narrows  the  month  of  the 
harbour.  Mountains  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  high  surround  the  har- 
bour, but  close  to  the  ship's  anchor* 
age,  a  gently  sloping  valley  gave 
access  to  the  land.  This  place  is 
situated  in  lat.  8i°  44'  N.,  long. 
65 °  3'  W.,  so  that  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  American  ship  Polaris 
were  nearly  opposite  on  the  east 
side  of  Hall's  Basin.  The  Alert 
accompanied  us  in,  but  left  next 
day,  her  object  being  to  proceed  as 
far  north  as  possible  before  winter 
set  in.  She  took  with  her  an 
officer  and  seven  men  from  our 
ship,  with  a  sledge  and  its  equip- 
ments. They  were  to  return  to  us 
as  soon  as  possible,  bringing  us 
news  of  the  Alert's  position,  but 
were  unable  to  reach  us  before  the 
spring.  Cheers  were  given  by  the 
crew  of  each  ship  as  the  Alert 
left  us.  She  was  prevented  by  the 
ice  from  going  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles  for  some  days,  but  on  the 
28th  she  found  a  lane  of  water 
leading  north,  and  we  finally  lost 
sight  of  her. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  down 
in  our  winter  quarters,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  the  crew  to  fall  in 
on  deck,  and  told  them  that  we 
had  reached  our  final  destination. 
On  this  they  gave  three  cheers  for 
winter  quarters,  and  three  more 
for  the  captain,  and  were  thankful 
that  such  a  good  place  had  been 
.selected,  as  it  was,  without  excep- 
tion, the  best  harbour  that  we  had 
met  with  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  winter  was  fast  approaching, 
snow  already  lying  several  inches 
thick  on  the  land.  Without  loss 
of  time  all  hands  commenced  car- 
Tying  boats    and    spare  spars  on 


shore.  Also  timber,  sledges,  and 
everything  that  could  be  got  rid 
of.  A  large  tent  was  made  of  yards 
and  sails,  in  which  part  of  the  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  other 
stores  were  placed.  This  work  oc- 
cupied several  days. 

In  the  meantime  such  of  the 
officers  as  were  free  to  do  so  were 
exploring  the  neighbouring  country, 
making  long  excursions  over  the 
mountains,  and  through  the  valleys, 
and  often  returning  with  fine  hares 
hanging  from  their  belts.  Our* 
Esquimaux  hunter  was  now  in  his 
proper  element,  and  of  course  did 
better  than  anyone  else.  He  pro- 
cured a  few  seals  which  were  given 
to  the  dogs.  But  the  game  of 
most  importance  was  the  musk-ox. 
We  managed  to  shoot  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  animals  during  the 
first  fortnight,  but  after  this  saw 
no  more  of  them  till  the  next 
spring.  A  herd  of  oxen  was  close 
to  the  shore  as  we  entered  the  har- 
bour, and  some  of  the  Alert's  offi- 
cers landed  and  shot  nine — in  fact, 
nearly  all  that  were  there.  Very 
few  were  ever  permitted  to  escape. 
If  the  bull,  who  is  the  leader  of 
the  herd,  be  shot,  the  others  seem 
to  be  uncertain  what  to  do.  They 
may  then  be  approached  and 
slaughtered  at  pleasure.  When 
attacked,  they  defend  themselves 
by  keeping  close  to  each  other,  with 
their  tails  together,  and  heads  out- 
wards, which  they  toss  defiantly. 
But  there  is  little  sport  in  musk- 
ox  hunting — it  is  mere  butchery, 
and  as  such  we  regarded  it,  for  the 
fresh  meat  was  of  course  invalu- 
able for  winter  use.  The  frozen 
carcases,  hung  in  the  shrouds, 
would  keep  fresh  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  were  well  out  of  reach 
of  the  dogs.  The  Alert,  being 
further  north  than  we,  hardly  got 
any  musk-oxen,  for  they  probably 
travel  south  before  winter  sets  in. 
They  are  not  unlike  Kylo  cattle 
in  appearance,  being  small,  sturdy 
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animals,  with  enormous  heads,  and 
massive  horns.  Their  hair,  which 
is  black,  slightly  tinged  with  a  red- 
dish brown,  is  very  long,  and  in 
the  winter,  beneath  this,  is  a 
quantity  of  thick  wool.  The  oxen 
are  very  active,  ascending  the 
steep  rocky  hills  as  easily  as  goats. 
The  flesh  is  occasionally  nearly  as 
good  as  English  beef,  but  it  often 
has  an  unpleasant  musky  smell  and 
flavour,  at  times  so  strong  that 
some  people  are  unable  to  eat  it. 
We  could  not  account  for  this 
muskiness,  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
time  of  year,  appearing  to  regulate 
it.  In  the  same  herd  some  of  the 
animals  would  have  perfectly  sweet 
meat,  whilst  others  would  be  atro- 
ciously musky.  But  if  the  cooking 
be  thorough,  this  evil  is  much 
modified.  We  were  obliged  to 
make  several  sledge  journeys,  with 
strong  parties  of  men,  to  bring 
home  the  game  from  places  where 
they  had  been  shot,  sometimes 
miles  distant  from  the  ship.  When 
skinned  and  cleaned,  and  the  head 
taken  off,  the  carcase  would  often 
weigh  nearly  three  hundred  pounds. 
This  preparing  the  slaughtered 
beasts  for  carrying  off  was  most 
repulsive  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cold.  There  can  be  few  things 
more  unpleasant  than  standing  for 
hours  in  several  inches  of  snow, 
with  a  biting  cold  wind  blowing, 
skinning  a  frozen  carcase,  redolent 
of  musk.  This  task  completed, 
we  would  stand  round  the  small 
stove,  and  eat  hot  steaks  which  the 
cook  had  been  frying  for  us.  Then 
nothing  would  remain  to  be  done 
but  to  load  the  sledges,  and  proceed 
homewards.  We  had  several  such 
laborious,  but  most  satisfactory, 
days,  and  only  wished  that  we  had 
occasion  for  yet  more  of  them. 
But  the  winter  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching; and  the  musk-oxen 
were  leaving  us.  Once  some 
which  had  been  skinned,  and  left 
on   the  hill-sido  where  they    had 


been  shot,  were  found  by  the  party 
going  to  fetch  them  to  be  so  strongly 
frozen  to  the  rocks  that  six  or  eigi 
men  hardly  sufficed  to  tear  them 
off  by  means  of  a  rope— in  fact, 
part  of  a  rock  came  off  adhering 
to  the  ribs  of  one  of  the  carcase?- 
Most  of  the  sheep  had  been  killed 
on  the  voyage,  but  the  few  whirl 
remained  on  reaching  winter 
quarters  were  landed,  whereupon  i 
great  uproar  was  heard,  the  dogs 
having  attacked  them.  Some  at 
them  being  nearly  worried  to  death, 
had  to  be  killed  out  of  hand,  aad 
were  hung  up  in  the  rigging  witi 
the  frozen  hares  and  musk-oxen. 

The  winter  began  in  earnest  soci 
after  our  arrival,  as  203  was 
about  the  average  temperature  a: 
the  commencement  of  Septem- 
ber, and  something  below  zero  a: 
the  close  of  the  month.  Conse- 
quently, the  sea  began  to  frewe 
rapidly,  and  the  ice  would  beer  by 
the  10th  of  September.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter  it  became  three 
feet  thick.  We  tried  skating  © 
the  newly  formed  ice,  but  found  h 
hard  work  for  the  shins,  very  dif- 
ferent to  skating  on  fresh-water  ice. 
After  a  week  or  two  we  made  ft 
rink,  which  we  kept  in  order  and 
used  during  the  whole  winter.  We 
formed  it  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  drawing  water  out  in  bncreta, 
and  pouring  it  over  a  large  areolar 
path,  which  we  had  prerkmsly 
marked  out.  This  path  was  about 
eight  feet  broad,  and  some  hundreds 
of  feet  long.  The  water  poured  on 
to  the  floe  formed  very  good  ice. 
After  a  gale  of  wind  or  snow-fall 
we  had  to  brush  the  snow  off  the 
rink,  and  this  snow  at  last  formed 
a  regular  wall  round  it.  The 
country  now  become  completely 
covered  with  snow ;  but  we  had  no 
heavy  snowstorms,  and  it  never 
was  thicker  than  a  few  inches,  ex- 
cept in  hollows  and  drifts.  *  Toix^- 
goning'  now  became  a  favourite 
amusement.     Sitting  or  lying  00 1 
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small  sledge,  one  descends  the  hill- 
sides at  a  tremendous  pace,  amidst 
a  cloud  of  snow,  and,  on  reaching 
the  bottom,  the  beard  and  eyebrows 
are  found  to  be  caked  with  it. 

A  little  preliminary  sledging  was 
done  in  the  autumn,  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  bat  the  important 
work  was  reserved  for  the  spring. 
The  survey  of  the  harbour  was, 
however,  made  on  our  arrival  in 
winter  quarters,  flags  being  taken 
in  boats,  and  erected  at  con- 
spicuous points,  as  marks.  As  soon 
as  the  ice  would  bear,  the  survey- 
ing officers  set  out  in  a  dog-sledge, 
putting  up  more  marks,  and  taking 
measurements  and  angles.  One 
party  tried  a  journey  over  the  hills 
with  a  light  cart  instead  of  a  Bledge, 
but  this  proved  quite  impracticable, 
the  wheels  sticking  in  the  snow, 
and  the  party  soon  had  to  return. 
The  cart  proved  more  useful  in  the 
summer,  when  the  hills  were  bare 
of  snow.  We  now  built  several 
houses  on  the  floe,  near  to  the  ship. 
They  were  made  of  blocks  of  ice, 
cut  from  bergs  which  were  frozen 
into  the  floe.  The  blocks  were 
properly  squared,  and  the  walls 
formed  of  them  by  cementing  them 
together  with  a  sort  of  mortar  made 
of  snow  and  water  mixed.  The 
roof  of  the  building  could  be  made 
of  sails  and  spars.  The  largest  of 
these  buildings  had  a  chimney,  and 
was  employed  as  a  smithy.  It  had 
a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  winter, 
when  illuminated  by  the  fire  from 
within.  Asmallerhousewasthe  mag- 
netic observatory,  and  a  small  roof- 
less building  contained  the  large 
telescope.  Some  wooden  observa- 
tories, brought  from  England  for 
the  purpose,  had.  been  already 
erected  on  shore,  and,  as  the  weather 
became  colder,  were  banked  up  with 
snow  for  warmth. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  ship's 
sides  were  also  banked  up,  and  the 
upper  deck  covered  with  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  snow.    The  effect  of 


this  snow  covering  was  at  once 
apparent,  the  temperature  inside 
the  ship  being  considerably  raised. 
Some  time  previously  an  awning 
had  been  spread  over  the  upper  deck 
and  curtains  hung  from  the  awning 
to  form  sides,  so  that  the  upper 
deck  was  formed  into  a  large  tent. 
This  gave  secure  protection  from 
wind.  Outside  the  ship  staircases 
were  made  of  large  slabs  of  ice  by 
which  to  walk  out  on  to  the  floe. 

On  October  16  we  lost  the  sun 
for  142  days,  though  we  had  day- 
light for  some  time  after.  The 
tints  in  the  sky  and  on  the  snow- 
clad  hills  about  this  time  were 
most  lovely — orange,  crimson,  and 
purple.  But  one  cannot  say  that 
we  were  ever  without  signs  of  the 
existence  of  the  sun.  Even  on  the 
shortest  day  a  very  faint  glimmer 
could  be  seen  towards  the  south  at 
noon.  We  always  had  some  light 
from  the  stars,  and  for  ten  days  in 
each  month  we  had  the  moon.  The 
white  snow  of  course  forms  an  ex- 
cellent reflector,  and  economises 
the  light  wonderfully.  We  were 
too  far  north  to  witness  a  good 
aurora  borealis,  though  there  was- 
sometimes  a  faint  white  appearance 
in  the  sky,  rapidly  changing  in 
form  and  position.  A  periselene 
was  occasionally  seen,  also  a  par- 
helion, on  the  sun's  return. 

After  the  ship  was  housed  in  foi 
the  winter,  the  daily  divisions,  ox 
inspection,  was  held  outside  on  the 
ice.  Muster  and  prayers  in  the 
open  air  with  the  glass  as  low  as 
—  500  would  be  decidedly  unpleasant 
were  not  the  ceremony  made  very 
brief. 

A  space  was  measured  on  the  floe 
for  exercise ;  at  first,  by  a  flag  half 
a  mile  off,  but  afterwards  a  trian- 
gular path  of  a  mile  in  length  was 
marked  out,  having  the  ship  at 
one  of  the  angles.  From  this  road 
the  snow  was  cleared  by  means  of 
pickaxes  and  shovels.  The  path  had 
occasionally  to  be  re-cleared,  espe- 
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cially  after  a  gale ;  and  the  snow 
thus  shovelled  off  was  useful,  as  it 
formed  a  wall  round  the  walk, 
which  could  otherwise  not  have 
been  seen.  Everyone  used  this  path 
daily  in  the  winter,  more  from 
duty  than  pleasure,  for  walking 
continually  over  the  same  track 
in  cold  and  darkness  proved  cheer- 
less work.  The  men  used  to  cut 
fresh-water  ice  from  pieces  of  berg, 
and  bring  it  to  the  ship  on  sledges, 
to  be  melted  for  use. 

A  man  looks  a  singular  object 
when  dressed  in  Arctic  winter  cos- 
tume. Out  of  doors  the  outer  gar- 
ments mostly  consisted  of  seal- skin 
articles,  supplied  by  Jeff  of  Regent 
Street.  Heavy  duffel  boots  were 
universally  worn,  and  the  feet  never 
got  cold  in  them.  The  duffel  reached 
to  the  knee,  where  it  was  tied  to 
the  leg  to  support  it,  and  beneath 
the  foot  was  a  cork  sole,  more 
than  an  inch  in  thickness.  And 
:great  need  there  was  for  the 
warmest  clothing,  for  the  cold  was 
very  searching  at  times.  Yet  we 
had  sudden  and  great  changes  of 
temperature.  There  was  little  wind, 
but  when  it  did  come  it  was  mostly 
from  the  south,  and  brought  warm 
weather.  Thus  on  December  '4,  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  +  27°  by 
a  wind,  whereas  the  average  was 
perhaps  —  400.  As  an  instance  of  a 
very  sudden  change :  on  February  4 
the  glass  stood  at  —  460  at  midnight, 
and  in  9  hours'  time* it  was  at  — 1°  : 
a  difference  of  450  in  a  morning, 
the  difference  in  fact  between  a 
cold  winter  and  a  hot  summer  day 
in  England.  The  cold  became  de- 
cidedly disagreeable  when  below 
— 400.  March  4  was  the  coldest 
day  we  had,  the  glass  marking 
—  7o0,5  at  night.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  dogs,  who  live 
comfortably  in  the  open  air  almost 
all  the  winter.  One  poor  creature 
was  frozen  to  the  floe  by  his  tail, 
and  another  had  his  tongue  frozen 
to  the  inside  of  a  meat  tin,  from 


which  he  had  been  eating.  The 
unhappy  brutes  showed  that  the 
cold  ice  pained  their  feet,  by  con- 
tinually raising  them,  like  a  cat 
on  hot  bricks.  So  they  were  taken 
on  board,  and  thawed  for  a  day  or  two 
till  the  worst  was  over.  4  Thawed  * 
is  the  rigfct  expression,  for  their 
long  hair  got  frozen  into  icy  lumps, 
which  rattled  against  each  other  a3 
they  moved  about,  like  lustres  on  a 
chandelier.  But  though  oar  Esqui- 
maux built  some  ice  kennels  the 
dogs  were  never  seen  to  use  them. 
Hans  himself  seemed  to  have  no 
regard  for  the  cold.  I  saw  him 
working  outside  the  ship  on  the 
coldest  day,  with  his  hands  unco- 
vered, and  on  expressing  my  sur- 
prise, he  onlyreplied,  ( You  English- 
man feel  plenty  cold,  me  Esquimaux 
man  no  feel  cold/ 

Another  instance  of  the  hardiness 
of  an  Esquimaux  constitution.  One 
very  cold  night  in  January  this 
worthy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  parties  were  sent  out  to  find 
traces  of  him.  After  a  long  search 
in  the  dark,  his  footsteps  were  made 
out  in  the  snow,  and  several  men  set 
off  to  find  him.  After  several  hours' 
heavy  walking  through  deep  snow 
in  duffel  boots,  they  found  the  truant 
comfortably  asleep,  burrowed  into 
a  snow  drill  on  the  side  of  a  hilL 
When  aroused,  he  declared  that 
he  was  4  plenty  warm.*  What  put 
this  freak  into  his  head  we  could 
never  discover,  but  at  our  next 
entertainment  one  of  our  seamen 
gave  us  a  song  which  he  had  com- 
posed, narrating  the  incident  in  a 
comic  style. 

The  frost  has  one  recommenda- 
tion, viz.,  that  it  preserves  meat. 
Musk-oxen  when  required  for  use 
had  only  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
rigging  and  chopped  up  like  wood. 
A  barrel  of  pork  would  have  the 
staves  of  the  cask  torn  from  the 
meat,  and  the  solid  mass,  looking 
like  a  great  lump  of  ice,  would 
then  be  sawn  up.     One  does  not 
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feel  the  cold  for  the  first  minute 
or  so,  but  after  the  body  is 
deprived  of  its  warmth,  the  change 
from  6o°  down  below,  to  —  400  in 
the  open  air,  is  very  apparent. 
One  can  see  the  body,  and  the 
clothes  too,  losing  their  heat,  thick 
vapour  rising  from  both,  on  going 
in  the  cold  air.  But  we  never 
wished  for  a  warm  spell,  for  we 
then  had  a  thaw  in  our  cabins. 
The  ice  forms  over  the  iron  bolt 
heads,  and  on  the  walls  and  part 
of  the  ceiling  nearest  to  the  outer 
air.  Sometimes  one's  drawers  would 
be  glued  in,  the  water  having  run 
down  at  the  back  on  occasion  of  a 
thaw  and  af terwa rds  frozen .  There 
was  a  constant  drip  on  the  lower 
deck,  which  was  very  disagreeable 
for  the  men,  making  bedclothes 
and  everything  else  wet,  and 
causing  colds.  Sometimes  ono 
could  hardly  get  to  sleep  at  nights 
on  account  of  water  dripping  into 
one's  face  from  the  ceiling. 

But  though  cold  weather  was 
best  for  the  inside  of  the  ship,  it 
was  so  keen  in  the  air  that  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind,  which  could 
not  ordinarily  be  perceived,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt.  One  has  then  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  frost-bites.  These 
attack  some  people  much  more 
than  others  ;  but  if  one  is  properly 
-clothed,  and  keeps  moving,  none 
but  the  exposed  part,  that  is  a 
portion  of  the  face,  will  suffer.  The 
nose  or  cheeks  are  the  parts  usually 
affected.  The  blood  leaves  the 
place,  and  a  yellowish  white  patch 
is  formed  like  tallow  in  appearance. 
The  circulation  is  easily  restored, 
if  taken  in  time,  by  placing  the 
hand  on  the  part  affected ;  this  is 
much  better  than  rubbing  it,  as  is 
sometimes  advised.  The  effect  of 
frost-bite  is  something  like  that  of  a 
burn,  a  scar  being  left  for  a  time, 
or  the  part  turning  black  or  the 
skin  coming  off.  But  in  slight  cases 
this  does  not  happen.  On  sledge 
journeys  some  of  the  men  got  severe 


frost-bites,  often  in  the  feet,  by  get- 
ting them  wet  and  not  being  able 
to  change  their  stockings  and  boots. 
In  this  way  several  men  in  the 
Alert  lost  toes,  or  portions  of  them. 
Now  that  cold  and  darkness  were 
upon  us  we  settled  down  quietly  to 
onr  winter  routine.  At  first  the 
men  were  not  sorry  to  lose  the  sun, 
as  an  extra  glass  of  grog  was  to  be 
served  out  daily  till  its  return ; 
however,  they  were  as  thankful  as 
anyone  else  when  it  appeared  again. 
Everyone  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
ship  daily  for  air  and  exercise.  If 
no  other  employment  could  be 
found  for  the  men,  they  were 
marched  round  the  mile  after 
divisions.  Ice  had  to  be  brought 
for  water,  and  the  mile  and  rink 
kept  clear  of  snow.  Also  the  fire- 
and  tide-holes  had  to  be  kept  clear 
of  ice.  The  fire-hole  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  ice,  near  the  ship,  of 
about  four  feet  square,  its  object 
being  to  provide  water  in  case  of 
fire  breaking  out ;  but  this,  happily, 
never  occurred.  The  tide-hole  was 
for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide,  and  was  under  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  A  graduated  scale  was 
placed  in  it,  and  the  height  of  the 
tide  noted  at  stated  intervals.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was  also 
observed.  A  quartermaster  was 
always  on  the  upper  deck,  and  ho 
broke  the  ice  which  formed  on  these 
holes  every  half-hour.  But  they 
gradually  closed  up  from  the  sides, 
and  had  then  to  be  cleared  by 
cutting  out  the  newly-formed  block 
of  ice.  As  it  was  three  feet  thick, 
this  was  tiresome  work,  whether 
pickaxes  or  ice-saws  were  used. 
Sometimes  a  tin  of  blasting-powder 
was  placed  beneath  the  ice,  and  then 
exploded,  a  large  hole  being  thus 
readily  formed.  The  temperature 
was  observed  by  the  officer  who 
undertook  that  duty,  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  one  time  being 
midnight.  The  thermometers  were 
placed  in  a  stand  on  shore,  whither 
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the  observer  went  in  all  weathers, 
and  the  daily  maxima  and  minima 
were  always  stated  in  the  news- 
paper. So  also  of  barometric  ob- 
servations. Bat  the  hardest  work 
was  that  of  the  officers  who  worked 
in  the  magnetic  and  astronomical 
houses.  To  be  out  at  all  in  snch 
extreme  cold  is  unpleasant,  but  to 
remain  quietly  working  in  it,  ob- 
serving and  noting  results,  requires 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  or  great  en- 
thusiasm for  science. 

It  will,  be  seen  that  most  of  the 
officers  were  fully  employed,  but 
that  the  men  had  little  work.  We 
therefore  had  to  get  up  different 
amusements  to  employ  the  time 
and  banish  idleness.  We  utilised 
all  anniversaries.  The  observance 
of  the  Fifth  of  November  has 
much  declined  since  we  were 
boys.  But  the  old  times  were 
revived  in  more  than  pristine 
splendour  on  the  ice  in  Discovery 
Bay  on  November  5,  1875.  A  guy 
was  made  and  arrayed  in  black 
clothes  suitable  to  a  deed  of  dark- 
ness. His  hair  and  whiskers  were 
formed  of  tow,  a  pipe  placed  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  tin  cup  in  his  hand. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  he  was 
placed  on  a  sledge  outside  the  ship, 
and  a  procession  was  formed,  headed 
by  the  band  playing  the  '  Conspira- 
tors' Chorus '  from  Madame  Angot. 
After  them  guy  was  drawn,  an  offi- 
cer walking  on  each  side  of  him, 
bearing  a  flag,  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany brought  up  the  rear.  As  it 
was  quite  dark  blue-lights  were 
burnt  to  illuminate  the  scene,  and 
they  proved  most  effective.  Having 
marched  round  the  ship,  the  pro- 
cession halted  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, where  the  first  lieutenant 
delivered  an  oration,  received  with 
loud  applause.  The  guy  was  placed 
on  a  large  tar  barrel,  filled  with 
combustible  matter,  which  was 
placed  on  some  blocks  of  ice,  and 
fired  by  the  public  executioner,  who 
first  despoiled  the  guy  of  his  wide- 
awake hat,  and   placed  it  on  his 


own  head.  This  executioner  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
men,  who  is  said  to  have  once  ap- 
plied for  Jack  Ketch's  billet,  but  to 
have  been  rejected  as  too  young. 
The  guy  and  barrel  burnt  well  and 
brightly,  lighting  up  the  masts  and 
Egging  of  the  ship,  illuminating 
the  floe,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a 
singularly  weird  appearance.  Fin- 
ally, a  3-lb.  tin  of  gunpowder  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  barrel  ex- 
ploded with  beautiful  effect,  and 
the  guy  was  no  more.  Meanwhile, 
the  baud  played,  rockets  were  let  <£, 
andmaroons  discharged  from  a  small 
brass  mortar.  Our  indefatigable 
photographer  tried  to  get  a  view  of 
the  scene,  but  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  The  ship's  cook,  an 
inimitable  mimic,  walked  about 
amongst  the  crowd,  shouting  out 
well-known  cries,  '  Ten  a  penny 
walnuts,'  '  Two  shies  a  penny,'  Ac. 
and  doing  it  to  the  life.  One  of 
the  officers  slipped  quietly  about, 
armed  with  a  formidable  truncheon, 
and  apprehended  several  seemingly 
quiet  and  inoffensive  individuals 
for  having  been  seen  with  their 
hands  in  other  people's  pockets, 
and  for  being  notoriously  suspi- 
cious characters.  Then  the  first 
lieutenant  told  everybody  to  join 
hands  and  dance  round  the  foe* 
which  was  done  by  all,  captain,  chap- 
lain and  doctors  not  excepted. 
Waltzes  and  polkas  followed,  and 
a  few  of  our  most  accomplished 
dancers  did  their  best  under  the 
adverse  conditions  of  duffel  boots 
on  ice.  And  then  we  had  comic 
songs  with  roaring  choruses,  ud 
jack-pudding  tricks,  such  as  eating 
burning  pitch  from  the  tar  barrel 
It  was  well  that  the  weather  chanced 
to  be  comparatively  warm,  or  loit- 
ering for  two  hours  on  the  ice  in 
an  Arctic  November  night  would 
have  been  rather  chilly  work. 
After  the  outdoor  amusements,  the 
officers  had  a  sumptuous  repast  in 
the  ward-room,  the  supper  being 
mainly  provided  by  the  liberality 
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of  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant, 
and  consisting  of  soup,  tongues, 
brawn,  and  pdte  de  foie  gras ;  also 
apricots,  French  plums,  and  all 
sorts  of  preserved  fruits.  Unli- 
mited port,  sherry,  beer  and  whisky 
•were  supplied — a  rare  event  in 
those  days  of  short  allowances  of 
liquor.  Altogether,  illuminated  by 
numerous  lamps,  the  scene  was  a 
most  festive  one,  and  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves.  After  supper, 
"we  adjourned  to  the  steerage  and 
surrounded  the  piano,  and  music 
and  song  were  kept  up  till  a  late, 
or  rather  an  early,  hour. 

But  the  chief  festival  of  all  was 
that  of  Christmas.  We  then  en- 
joyed a  week's  amusement,  the  men 
having  hardly  any  work,  and  con- 
certs,  plays,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  occurring  every  day.  A  barrel 
of  strong  beer  was  broached  and 
served  out  daily  till  it  came  to  an 
end.  Christmas-day  was  first  an- 
nounced by  some  of  the  choir  sing- 
ing carols  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship ;  the  usual  prayers  were  read 
in  the  morning ;  and  after  that  the 
officers  made  the  round  of  the 
lower-deck,  admiring  the  decora- 
tions, tasting  the  men's  pudding, 
and  exchanging  Christmas  greet- 
ings with  all.  Huge  boxes  of  toys 
for  all  hands,  the  presents  having 
owner's  names  affixed,  were  then 
produced  and  distributed  by  the 
captain  amidst  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  choir  then  sang  suitable  ballads, 
cheers  were  given,  and  the  men 
commenced  their  dinner.  The 
ward-room  dinner  later  in  the  day 
was  served  in  a  style  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  any  mess,  and 
the  evening  was  passed  in  jollity, 
songs  being  sung,  punch  brewed, 
and  choruses  shouted;  and  all 
agreed  that  they  had  never  passed 
a  pleasanter  Christmas-day. 

A  theatre  was  built  of  ice  for  plays, 
lectures,  and  concerts.  It  was  on 
the  floe,  close  to  the  ship.  The 
foundation-Btone  (a  large  block  of 
ice)  was  laid  with  great  ceremony 


on  November  18.  In  the  forenoon 
the  mayor  and  corporation  waited 
on  the  governor  (the  captain),  and 
an  address  was  read,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  building,  and 
praying  him  to  lay  the  foundation. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  due 
form,  coins  having  been  placed  be- 
neath the  stone.  The  civic  autho- 
rities were  hard  put  to  it  for  suit- 
able robes  of  office.  The  mayor 
appeared  resplendent  in  dressing- 
gown,  fez,  and  brass  chain ;  the 
mace-bearer  was  also  suitably  at- 
tired, and  the  corporation^  with 
pillow  in  his  waistcoat,  seemed  fully 
conscious  of  his  importance.  The 
building  of  the  theatre  was  not 
completed  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  made  of  blocks  of 
ice,  and  roofed  over  by  a  sail. 
The  length  was  27  feet  by  15  feet. 
The  auditorium  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  the  whole  Bhip's 
company.  Eaised  above  this  by 
one  step  was  the  stage,  provided 
with  green-room  and  wings.  Half- 
a-dozen  footlights,  and  a  few  lamps 
with  polished  reflectors,  were  suffi- 
cient to  light  the  whole  building. 
It  was  finally  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  1,  the  birthday  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  named 
the  'Royal  Alexandra  Theatre.' 
The  whole  ship's  company  attended, 
the  officers  sitting  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  men,  with  their 
band,  behind  them.  The  manager 
first  appeared  on  the  stage,  and 
read  the  prologue,  an  elegant  clas- 
sical composition  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  written  in  verse.  A  com- 
mittee had  selected  it  on  the  pre- 
vious day  from  four,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  their  decision. 
The  prologue  being  concluded,  loud 
shouts  of  '  author  '  were  raised,  and 
that  gentleman  appeared  on  the 
stage  to  receive  well-merited  ap- 
plause. Then  followed  the  aimuBing 
farce  'My  Turn  Next,'  the  parts 
being  taken  by  five  officers.  On 
the  whole  the  piece  was  very  well 
performed ;  one  actor  in  particular 
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displayed  considerable  dramatic 
talent,  happily  introducing  several 
local  allusions.  Much  amuse- 
ment was  caused  by  a  female  cha- 
racter appearing  in  a  black  beard, 
the  gentleman  to  whom  that  part 
had  been  allotted  having  obsti- 
nately refused  to  part  with  that 
protection  against  the  cold.  Songs 
and  recitations  by  some  of  the  men 
followed ,  and  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment was  concluded  by  an  original 
composition  called  'The  Arctic 
Twins.1  This  was  the  hit  of  the 
evening,  and  was  sung  and  wliistled 
everywhere  for  some  time  after. 
It  was  a  dancing  song,  by  two  of 
the  petty  officers,  who  appeared 
in  sledging  costume,  and  sang  and 
danced,  accompanied  by  the  band. 
Thus  satisfactorily  closed  our  first 
evening  in  the  theatre.  We  had 
many  more  such  during  the  winter, 
sometimes  the  officers  and  at  other 
times  the  men  giving  a  representa- 
tion. The  plays  were  usually  fol- 
lowed by  songs,  recitations,  and 
dances,  the  songs  being  not  unfre- 
quently  original,  composed  on  pass- 
ing events  by  some  of  the  seamen 
and  marines.  Some  evenings  were 
devoted  to  lectures ;  and  in  parti- 
cular one  on  Malta,  which  occupied 
two  evenings,  and  in  which  its 
history,  siege,  knights,  and  present 
state  were  fully  treated  of,  was 
most  interesting  to  all.  A  magic 
lantern  was  also  employed  on 
several  occasions.  But  when  our 
first  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  we 
began  to  think  sitting  for  hours  in 
a  temperature  of  —  200  rather  an 
infliction.  For  though  the  theatre 
had  a  small  stove,  and  was  always 
much  warmer  than  the  outer  air, 
it  was  often  as  cold  as  —  200.  So  we 
commenced  a  series  of  Saturday 
evening  concerts  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  agreeably  passed  many  a  dull 
honr  during  the  tedious  four  months' 
night. 

All  these  little  breaks  in  the 
monotony  of  our  existence  supplied 
matter    for    our    newspaper,    the 


Discovery  News,  of  which  eight  or 
ten  numbers  appeared.  Some  of 
the  articles  and  smaller  contribu- 
tions exhibited  considerable  wit  and 
humour,  but  they  were  often  ludi- 
crously misunderstood  by  the  men. 
For  instance,  a  wag,  who  subscribed 
himself  *A  Cantankerous  Corre- 
spondent,' made  several  com  plaints, 
as  that  in  other  ships  he  had  been  able 
to  go  on  shore  but  seldom,  whereas 
now  he  could  do  so  every  daj; 
that  he  had  only  received  news  by 
infrequent  mails,  whereas  now  he 
read  the  papers  weekly ;  and  that 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  night 
watches,  but  now  had  every  night 
in.  One  of  the  seamen  was  heard 
reading  this  effusion  to  his  friends, 
and  it  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
party.  They  commenced  specu- 
lating as  to  who  the  discontented 
person  could  be,  and  asking  indig- 
nantly why  he  should  try  to  make 
other  people  miserable  as  well  as 
himself.  At  last  one  of  them  said : 
'  Why  there's  the  fire-hole ;  if  he's 
tired  of  life,  let  him  jump  down 
there,  and  a  good  riddance  too:' 
and  to  this  decision  they  all  agreed! 
The  paper  was  edited  by  one  of  the 
officers,  and  printed  by  a  seaman, 
who  had  learned  a  little  printing  in 
London  a  short  time  before  onr 
departure.  The  press  was  ak>  of 
use  for  printing  songs,  recitations, 
and  playbills.  We  had  proYideda 
number  of  games — lawn  tennis, 
hockey-sticks  and  balls,  foils,  masks, 
and  boxing  gloves — but  these  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  same  state 
as  they  had  left  it.  I  tried  fencing 
with  another  officer  in  the  winter, 
but  it  would  not  do.  We  ilium- 
inated  the  ice  theatre  with  a  few 
candles,  but  could  not  see  when  we 
Lad  the  masks  on.  We  therefore 
tried  the  gloves  instead,  but  with 
no  more  success,  for  in  extreme 
cold  the  breath  forms  a  dense 
opaque  vapour,  and  this  at  times 
completely  masked  one's  opponent 
and  his  attack.  I  was  disagreeably 
surprised  by  a  heavy  blow  issuing 
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from,  this  cloud  and  smiting  me  on 
the  nose,  so,  similarly  concealed,  I 
retaliated  on  my  opponent's  chest. 
We  then  slipped  on  the  ice  floor 
and  fell  prostrate  on  our  faces,  and 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
noble  art  is  no  amusement  for  an 
Arctic  winter. 

Besides  amusements,  a  night 
school  was  set  on  foot,  as  a  means 
of  usefully  occupying  some  of  our 
vacant  hours.  Half  of  the  men 
joined  it,  but  gradually  dropped  off, 
as  the  novelty  wore  away.  In  fact, 
that  was  to  be  expected,  as  the 
modern  seaman  has  been  already 
well  instructed  in  the  training  ships. 
Moreover,  the  sail-room  where  we 
held  the  school,  the  only  available 
place,  was  very  uncomfortable,  as 
there  was  a  constant  drip  from  the 
ceiling,  which  put  out  the  candles 
and  blotted  the  copybooks.  Yet 
some  resolutely  went  on,  one  gain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  Algebra, 
and  two  men  who  were  learning  to 
read  being  thankful  for  a  lesson 
whenever  they  could  get  it.  There 
were  also  choir  practice  for  Sunday, 
recitations  for  the  theatre,  and 
many  other  ways  of  filling  up  the 
time.  However,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  winter  proved  very 
long,  and  we  were  glad  when  signs 
of  returning  day  began  to  appear. 
This  was  some  time  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  for  we  could 
just  see  to  read  at  noon  on 
January  27,  but  the  sun  did  not 
come  above  the  horizon  till  the  26th 
of  the  next  month. 

This  time  of  returning  light  was 
also  our  period  of  greatest  cold ; 
the  temperature  was  usually  about 
70°  or  8o°  below  freezing,  and,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  on  March 
4  more  than  ioo°  below.  Still 
it  was  most  cheering  to  regain  the 
daylight.  We  saw  the  first  lem- 
ming of  the  year  on  the  2nd  of 
February.  They  afterwards  wore 
seen  very  frequently.  They  are  little 
animals,  something  between  moles 
and  mice.     They  burrow  into  the 


snow  and  make  nests  of  grass.  The 
colour  is  white  in  the  winter,  but  it 
changes  to  mouse-colour  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Their  tracks  in 
the  snow,  winding  about  and  inter- 
laced, are  seen  all  over  the  land, 
and  even  out  on  the  floe.  They 
form  the  food  of  foxes  and  owls, 
and  our  dogs  made  but  one  mouth- 
ful of  any  unhappy  lemming  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  come  within 
their  reach. 

On  February  9  our  hunter  shot 
the  first  game  of  the  season. 
He  brought  home  three  hares  on 
that  day,  two  the  next  day, 
and  one  the  day  after.  Even  this 
modicum  of  fresh  meat  was  a 
treasure  after  months  of  incessant 
preserved,  or  (horresco  referent)  salt 
meat ! 

At  last  the  long-expected  26th  of 
February  arrived,  and  all  hands  fell 
in  at  divisions  in  duffel  clothes  and 
canvas  boots,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  hills  overlooking  Hall's 
Basin  to  see  the  sunrise.  The  men 
carried  pickaxes  and  shovels,  and 
with  them  grubbed  up  the  frozen 
stones,  and  raised  a  large  cairn  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous mark.  We  found  it  heavy 
walking,  the  snow  being  deep  in 
the  hollows,  and  frozen  so  hard  on 
the  hill-slopes  that  it  was  difficult 
to  ascend  them — sliding  down  again 
was  quite  another  matter.  But  we 
were  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  sun,  and  could 
not  even  obtain  a  good  view,  as  the 
weather  was  thick  and  foggy;  in 
fact,  the  sun  did  not  appear  till 
three  days  later.  Our  energetic 
photographer,  who  had  taken  so 
many  views  on  our  voyage  north, 
wards,  now  brought  out  his 
camera,  and  began  taking  the  ship 
and  surrounding  houses  from 
the  floe  and  from  the  land. 
About  this  time  walks,  and  short 
trips  with  the  dog- sledge,  com- 
menced. Surveying  officers  were 
indefatigable  in  ascending  hills  to 
take  bearings  of  prominent  features 
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of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
cold,  these  trips  were  enjoyable ;  one 
grew  quite  warm  with  "the  exercise, 
and  on  a  fine  day  the  views  were 
magnificent.  The  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  was  so  beautiful  that,  combined 
with  the  glistening  white  hills,  and 
the  glorious  flood  of  sunlight,  it 
almost  compensated  for  the  absence 
of  water  and  foliage.  On  the  ice- 
foot cracks  often  appear,  caused  by 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  through 
these  openings  water  flows  over  the 
surface  of  the  ice-foot,  which  soon 
becomes  frozen  and  very  slippery. 
This  is  soon  covered  with  ice-flowers, 
and  little  tufts  of  snow,  resembling 
weeds  or  tufts  of  grass.  From  ice- 
bergs, ship,  and  houses,  hang  fes- 
toons of  snow,  something  like  the 
fruit  of  the  lime-tree  in  form.  The 
air  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  minute 
particles  of  snow,  which  glisten  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  there  is  a 
shimmer  in  the  air  above  the  ground 
and  floe,  such  as  one  sees  over  the 
shingle  at  Brighton  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Hans 
caught  a  fox,  the  first  that  we 
had  obtained.  The  Esquimaux  take 
them  in  stone  traps,  but  they  are 
very  wary  animals,  and,  though 
there  were  signs  of  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  them  near  our  winter 
quarters,  we  saw  very  few,  and  ob- 
tained still  fewer.  This  one  had 
beautiful  long  white  fur,  but  one 
shot  in  the  summer  had  a  brown 
coat.  Our  first  fox  was  hashed  and 
eaten  for  breakfast,  and  was  passable 
— nothing  more.  Arctic  foxes  are 
very  much  less  than  English  ones, 
not  being  larger  than  hares.  Soon 
after  the  sunrise,  we  enjoyed  per- 
petual daylight ;  in  fact,  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  sun  first  appeared 
the  thermometers  could  be  read  at 
midnight  by  natural  light. 

We  were  still  going  on  in  the 
same  humdrum  fashion  when  we 
were  astonished,  on  March  25, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  sledge  from 
the  Alert     It  was  drawn  by  seven 


dogs,    and    accompanied    by   the 
officer  who  left  us  in  the  autumn, 
one  of  the  Alert's  officers,  and  two 
seamen.     They  had  left  the  Akri 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  with  the 
glass  at  —  340,  so  that  they  had  bad  a 
cold  journey.     Still,  beyond  a  slight 
case  of  frost-bite,  they  were  all  per- 
fectly  well,  and  reported  that  the 
dogs  had  worked  famously.    They 
had  attempted  to  reach  us  a  week 
previously,  having  left  the  Alert  on 
the  1 2th ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  glass  as  low  as  —45°,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  Petersen,  the 
Danish  interpreter,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  was  severely  frost-bitten. 
and  they  had  to  return  with  him  to 
the  ship.     They  were  with  difficulty 
able  to  get  him  back  alive,  which 
they  did  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
(This  poor  fellow  suffered  ampata. 
tion  01  parts  of  each  foot  and  of  the 
nose,  and,  though  every  care  was 
taken  of  him,  his  life  could  not  be 
saved.     He  lingered  for  a  longtime 
and  then  died,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Alert's  winter   quarters.)   Of 
course  we  were  most  eager  to  hear 
news  of  our  comrades  in  the  sister 
ship,and,I  am  afraid,didnot  allowthe 
new  arrivals  to  shift  and  enjoy  dinner 
in  peace.     It  appeared  that  the  Akri 
had    been  stopped  by   heavy  ice 
a  few  days  after  leaving  us  in  the 
previous  year.     She  wintered  on 
the  same  coast  as  we  did  in  hi  $2° 
27'  N.t  long.  6i°  22'  W.,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ships  by  the 
road  taken  being  a  little  more  than 
fifty  miles.     The  ice  to  the  north 
of  the  Alert  was  so  heavy  that  a 
ship  could    not    possibly  proceed 
further  in  that    direction.     They 
also  saw  no  land  to  the  north,  bat 
the  trend  of  the  land  was  east  and 
west.     They  had  evidently  got  to 
the  end  of  the  land  to  the  north; 
vegetable     and     «m'fnnl    life  had 
almost  died  out  there.    They  had 
shot  but  three  musk-oxen  and  kv 
or  five  hares.     Also  the  land  about 
them  was  very  flat  and  unintere>t- 
ing.     They  had    attempted  mow 
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sledging  than  we  in  the  autumn, 
and  a  number  of  cases  of  frost-bite 
in  the  feet  had  occurred,  caused  by 
getting  them  wet.  Thus  several 
men  had  lost  parts  of  toes.  Putting 
these  mishaps  on  one  side,  all  were 
well,  with  the  exception  of  poor 
Petersen,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  approaching  sledging.  Their 
winter  had  been  spent  in  much  the 
same  way  as  our  own. 

Our  preparations  for  sledging  now 
began  in  earnest,  crews  being  told 
off  for  each  sledge,  and  the  sledges 
and  sledging  gear  overhauled.  The 
men  were  busied  in  their  spare 
time  in  marking  and  mending  their 
clothes  and  personal  fittings. 

Our  first  sledge  party  left  three 
days  after  news  had  reached  us 
from  the  Alert.  This  was  an  excur- 
sion with  dog-sledge  to  Polaris  Bay, 
to  take  stock  of  the  stores  left  there 
by  the  United  States  steam-ship 
Polaris,  These  stores  had  been 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
American  Government.  The  sledge 
party  consisted  of  two  officers,  two 
seamen,  and  the  Esquimaux  Hans 
as  dog  driver.  They  were  only  a 
week  away,  having  taken  three  days 
to  reach  Thank  God  Harbour,  but 
a  day  and  a  half  only  to  return. 
They  had  cold  weather,  and  in 
going  had  one  windy  night  on  the 
floe.  But  they  found  a  wooden 
house  at  their  destination,  which 
they  cleared  of  snow  after  half  a 
day's  labour.  Here  they  found 
abundance  of  biscuit,  besides  hams, 
bacon,  preserved  meats,  pemmican, 
and  molasses.  Captain  Hall's  grave, 
with  tablet  made  of  a  cabin-door, 
looked  quite  fresh.  A  copper  cylin- 
der, containing  records  left  by  Cap- 
tain Buddington,  was  dug  up.  The 
party  saw  little  worthy  of  note 
besides — no  open  water  or  signs  of 
animal  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bear's  track.  The  ice  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel  was  found  to 
be  comparatively  free  from  snow, 
and  therefore  good  travelling. 

Two  days  after  this  sledge's  de- 


parture the  Alert's  party  set  out  on 
their  return  journey,  having  had 
four  days'  rest.  All  hands  turned 
out  and  gave  them  three  parting 
cheers,  and  most  of  the  officers 
accompanied  them  for  some  miles. 
The  dogs  pulled  splendidly,  though 
they  drew  76  lbs.  each.  Someone 
must  walk  in  front  of  them  to 
show  the  way;  but  they  are  very 
willing,  and  need  little  driving.  If 
they  are  given  a  rest,  they  lie  down 
and  roll  on  their  backs  in  the  snow 
for  a  minute,  and  then  jump  up 
and  go  on  again  without  being  told 
to.  However,  they  know  when 
they  must  give  in.  If  the  sledge 
sticks  fast  against  ice  or  in  deep 
snow,  they  immediately  lie  down 
and  wait  till  it  is  liberated  for  them, 
when  they  at  once  go  on  again. 
The  dogs  are  harnessed  to  the 
sledge  by  light  leather  thongs,  and 
arranged  all  abreast,  not  two  and 
two,  as  in  Siberia.  We  travelled 
along  the  ice-foot  till  out  of  Dis- 
covery Bay ;  but  after  a  short  time 
the  ice-foot  in  Hall's  Basin  was  left, 
and  we  struck  off  over  the  floe  to 
Distant  Cape.  On  reaching  the 
middle  of  Watercourse  Bay,  after 
passing  the  Cape,  we  gave  three 
cheers,  and  parted  from  our  friends. 
We  had  been  pretty  warm,  as  the 
dogs  kept  us  walking  at  a  smart 
pace,  and  the  wind  had  been  at  our 
backs.  But  now  we  struck  over- 
land to  make  a  short  cut  of  five 
miles  to  the  ship,  and  had  the  wind 
in  our  teeth.  Our  road  lay  through 
the  valleys,  in  which  the  snow  is 
deeper  than  on  the  hills.  We  were 
often  up  to  our  knees  or  deeper  in 
snow,  which  made  walking  very 
laborious.  The  snow  was  blown 
into  our  faces  by  the  wind,  and 
frost-bites  kept  on  appearing — 
hardly  had  one  been  removed  by 
the  warmth  of  the  hands,  when 
another  would  break  out  somewhere 
else.  We  thus  gained  a  slight  idea 
of  the  discomforts  of  sledging  in 
cold  weather,  and  felt  for  our 
friends  who  would  have  to  spend 
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the  night  in  tents  on  the  windy 
floe. 

I  may  here  describe  the  equip- 
ments of  a  sledge  party.  First, 
comes  the  sledge  itself,  which  is 
made  of  Canadian  elm.  It  is  con- 
structed strongly  and  lightly,  and 
is  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground  by  the  runners,  which  are 
shod  with  iron.  The  sledge  is 
drawn  by  a  drag- rope,  to  which  the 
sledge's  crew  are  attached  by  rue- 
raddies,  or  ropes  which  pass  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men  walk 
two  and  two,  with  a  leader  at  the 
angle  of  the  drag-rope  if  they  form 
an  odd  number.  On  the  sledge 
the  tent,  bedding,  clothing,  and 
provisions  are  placed,  the  tent 
covering  all,  and  being  firmly  lashed 
to  the  sledge  with  ropes.  A  sledge 
crew  consists  of  five  or  eight 
men,  including  the  officers.  We 
had  one  twelve-man  sledge.  Each 
sledge  has  its  own  tent,  which 
is  just  large  enough  for  all  the 
crew  to  sleep  in.  The  breadth  of  a 
tent  is  little  more  than  six  feet. 
There  is  a  small  canvas  porch  at 
the  entrance,  in  which  is  placed  the 
cooking  apparatus,  and  here  the 
cook  for  the  day  prepares  the  meals. 
A  waterproof  sheet  forms  the  floor 
of  the  tent.  On  this  the  duffel 
sleeping  bags  are  arranged,  parallel 
to  each  other,  across  the  tent.  At 
night  a  thick  coverlet  is  spread 
over  the  whole.  Each  man  has  a 
canvas  knapsack,  in  which  he  keeps 
a  change  of  under-clothing  in  case 
of  a  [wetting.  He  also  has  duffel 
coat  and  trousers,  but  these  are 
too  heavy  for  travelling  in,  and 
are  nsed  in  the  tents  only.  The 
day's  work  is  done  in  warm  under- 
clothing, covered  by  a  thick  grey 
guernsey,  a  loose  canvas  snit  being 
put  on  over  all.  The  feet  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  by  blanket 
wrappers,  and  canvas  boots  or 
mocassins  are  worn  over  them. 
Horn  spectacles  with  coloured  glass 
are  worn  on  a  journey  to  guard 
against  snow-blindness;    but  cases 


of  this  unpleasant  disorder  often 
occnr,  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
The  daily  ration  per  man  consisted 
of  one  pound  of  pemmican,  fonr. 
teen  ounces  of  biscuit,  six  ounces  of 
bacon,  a  pint  of  cocoa,  a  pint  of 
tea,  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  ram.  A 
small  quantity  of  stearine  was  pro- 
vided for  cooking.  The  cook  for 
the  day  had  no  sinecure,  as  he  had 
to  rise  a  couple  of  hours  before  tie 
other  men  to  light  the  fire,  and 
make  cocoa  or  pemmican  for  break- 
fast. Wben  these  were  ready  he 
would  serve  the  pemmican  to  the 
men  in  metal  pannikins  holding  a 
pint  each.  The  men  were  all  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these,  and  also 
with  a  huge  horn  spoon.  The 
pemmican  finished,  the  pannikins 
were  passed  out  to  the  cook,  and 
returned  full  of  cocoa.  At  lunch 
bacon  and  tea  had  to  be  prepared, 
and  after  the  day's  work  the  un- 
happy cook  had  again  to  melt  enow 
to  make  tea,  and  to  cook  more 
pemmican.  Grog  was  given  as  the 
last  thing,  after  which  all  would 
endeavour  to  forget  the  cold  in 
sleep,  but  often  with  indifferent 
success. 

A  couple  of  evenings  after  the 
departure  of  the  Alert's  sledge,  the 
captain  read  a  lecture  by  Cap- 
tain Nares  to  the  ship's  compasj 
on  the  lower-deck.  The  men  em- 
ployed the  time  in  sewing  and 
preparing  their  clothes  for  sledging. 
This  lecture  had  been  delivered  by 
Captain  Nares  in  the  Alert.  It 
explained  the  objects  of  the  Expe- 
dition, the  work  already  accom- 
plished, and  the  approaching  sledg- 
ing; many  practical  hints  as  to 
clothing,  and  precautions  against 
frost-bite  and  snow-blindness  being 
introduced. 

A  few  days  after  this  all  was 
ready,  the  ship's  company  being 
divided  into  two  parties.  The 
first  of  these,  under  the  first 
lieutenant  and  Dr.  Coppinger. 
started  on  April  6.  This  expedi- 
tion's work  was  the  exploration  of 
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the  Greenland  coast.  The  party 
consisted  of  two  sledges,  with  eight 
men  each.  They  were  to  proceed 
to  the  Alertf  where  they  would  find 
a  third  eight-man  sledge  belonging 
to  our  ship,  which  had  been  in 
the  Alert  since  the  previous  autumn. 
The  whole  party  would  then  cross 
over  to  the  east  side  of  Robeson 
Channel,  and  explore  as  much  of 
the  coast  as  possible  to  the  north- 
ward. The  photographers  took  a 
photograph  of  the  sledges  and  their 
crews,  as  they  stood  on  the  floe 
ready  for  a  start.  The  sledges 
looked  gay  with  their  silk  flags 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  hearty 
cheers  were  given,  as  they  left  the 
ship,  by  their  messmates  who  stayed 
behind.  The  officers  accompanied 
the  party  on  the  ice- foot  for  several 
miles.  We  afterwards  heard  that 
they  reached  the  Alert  after  a  jour- 
ney of  twelve  days;  and,  having 
enjoyed  a  short  rest,  proceeded 
across  the  floe  towards  Greenland. 
But  of  this  anon. 

Two  days  later  started  the  second 
party  to  explore  Lady  Franklin's 
Strait.  This  party  consisted  of  a 
twelve-man  and  an  eight-man  sledge, 
the  former  being  intended  to  support 
the  latter,  and  to  return  to  the  ship 
when  their  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted. The  captain  accompanied 
this  expedition  for  several  days, 
taking  a  dog-sledge  and  not  re- 
turning for  a  week.  After  twelve 
days'  absence  the  large  sledge  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  being  damaged. 
They  had  experienced  some  very 
cold  weather,  the  glass  one  night 
having  shown—  400.  One  man  was 
severely  frost-bitten  in  the  heel,  and 
had  been  dragged  on  the  sledge  for 
the  last  two  days.  They  had  seen 
about  a  dozen  hares  on  Expedition 
Island,  a  few  miles  from  the  ship. 
The  hares  were  sporting  on  a  sunny 
slope,  and  they  had  shot  two  of 
them,  which  they  brought  to  the 
ship.  The  other  sledge  returned  on 
May  2,  having  been  absent  twenty- 
four  days,  and  completed  the  survey 
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of  Lady  Franklin's  Bay.  It  proved 
to  be  a  fiord  nearly  sixty  miles  deep, 
surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
which  could  only  be  descended  in 
places,  and  that  by  the  branch 
fiords.  Lieut.  Archer  ascended  a 
mountain  of  3,800  feet  high,  but 
spoke  of  yet  higher  points.  Three 
glaciers  and  a  met  de  glace  were  seen. 
Large  rocks  were  found  on  the  ice, 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  encamp 
well  out  from  shore  to  be  safe  from 
stones  rolling  from  the  cliffs.  Thir- 
teen musk  oxen  were  seen,  the  first 
this  year ;  but  they  were  very  wild, 
and,  when  followed,  took  to  the 
mountains,  and  ascended  to  the  top, 
sending  the  large  loose  stones  over 
which  they  walked  rolling  down  the 
mountain-side.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  couple  of  hares,  no  game 
had  been  shot.  One  of  the  men 
was  badly  frost-bitten  in  the  nose, 
which  was  quite  black.  With  this 
slight  exception  all  were  perfectly 
well. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this 
party's  arrival  the  dog-sledge  re- 
turned from  the  Alert.  It  had 
set  out  sixteen  days  before.  We 
thus  obtained  news  about  the  Alert, 
but  it  was  too  early  to  learn  the 
success  of  their  sledging  parties. 
A  few  days  after  the  eight-  and 
twelve-man  sledges  set  out  for 
Polaris  Bay.  They  started  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  intending  to  travel 
by  night,  so  as  to  avoid  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun.  Their  object  was 
to  take  supplies,  which  would  be 
left  for  the  North  Greenland  party 
at  Hall's  Best.  They  also  took  a 
life-boat,  to  transport  that  party 
across  the  channel  in  case  they 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  before 
the  floe  had  broken  up.  Several 
days  after  this  the  dog-sledge  fol- 
lowed, and  caught  up  this  party. 
The  1 8th  of  May  was  pleasantly 
warm,  the  sun  having  great  power, 
and  even  the  air  being  as  warm  as 
1 8°.     About  six    o'clock    in    the 
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evening  three  sledges,  with  about 
thirty  men,  returned  from  Polaris 
Bay.  Two  officers  and  two  men 
had  remained  there  with  the  dog- 
Bled  ge,  to  lay  out  depots  to  assist 
the  North  Greenland  party,  and 
then  to  attempt  the  exploration  of 
Petermann  Fiord,  which  is  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Hall's  Best.  The 
men  were  very  tired  when  they 
reached  the  ship,  as  they  had  made 
a  day's  march  of  twenty  miles, 
having  started  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  They  had  left  Hall's 
Rest  on  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  One  man,  who  was 
prevented  from  walking  by  a  strain, 
was  dragged  on  a  sledge,  and  four 
others  were  snow-blind.  The  party 
had  been  detained  for  five  days  at 
Hall's  Best  by  a  strong  wind, 
during  which  time  they  remained 
sheltered  in  their  tents,  hardly 
anyone  caring  to  venture  out.  Yet 
some  interesting  fossils  and  geo- 
logical specimens  were  picked  up. 
A  five-man  sledge,  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  North  Greenland 
party,  met  the  sledges  from  the 
ship  on  their  arrival  at  Hall's  Best, 
and  they  all  returned  together. 
Three  of  these  men  had  been  in 
the  Alert  all  the  winter.  They  had 
left  the  North  Greenland  party, 
consisting  of  a  large  and  a  small 
sledge,  on  May  5,  at  a  place'called 
Cape  Stanton.  These  sledges  were 
still  journeying  northwards,  but 
with  difficulty,  the  travelling  being 
excessively  rough.  In  some  places 
the  number  of  hummocks  pre- 
sented a  very  serious  obstacle,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  select  the  right 
path.  Thus  in  seven  days  they 
had  only  made  twenty  miles, 
and  that  with  great  labour.  The 
returning  sledge  had  found  some 
things  which  had  been  left  at  Cape 
Sumner  by  Captain  Hall,  of  the 
Polaris.  There  were  two  boats  and 
some  muskets.  They  brought  away 
two  Remington  rifles,  the  barrels 
covered  with  leather  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  cold  metal.     At 


Cape  Brevoort  a  copper  cylinder 
was  dug  np,  containing  a  record 
left  by  Captain  Hail,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  seeing  an  appearance  to 
the  northward  which  might  be  land. 
Our  people  had  taken  with  them 
from  the  ship  a  beautiful  little 
monument  in  memory  of  Captain 
Hall,  having  an  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate.  This  they  erected  on 
his  grave;  it  had  been  brought 
from  England  on  purpose.  Four 
days  after  this  party's  return  a  fire- 
man sledge  set  out  for  the  Alert, 
This  was  on  the  evening  of  May 
22.  We  did  not  see  them  again 
till  the  Alert  joined  us  some  months 
after. 

As  I  have  already  Btated,  our 
coldest  weather  was  in  the  month 
of  March :  it  began  to  grow  warmer 
in  April,  and  the  end  of  Hay  to 
the  period  of  the  sun's  greatest 
power.  The  awning  was  removed 
from  the  upper  deck  on  April  3, 
and  the  snow  shovelled  from  the 
engine-room  skylight.  This  enabled 
the  sun  to  shine  on  the  deck  daring 
the  day,  yet  at  night  the  glass  often 
showed  more  than  700  below  frees- 
ing.  But  on  April  26  the  tempera- 
ture reached  40,  and  some  of  u 
ventured  to  dig  the  snow  away  from 
our  skylights,  so  as  to  let  day- 
light  into  our  cabins.  On  May  5 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  shorel- 
ling  the  snow  off  part  of  the  deck, 
but  the  effect  was  to  materially 
lower  the  temperature  of  that  part 
of  the  ship,  so  the  rest  was  allowed 
to  remain  a  fortnight  longer,  till 
the  glass  had  attained  a  maxi- 
mum of  180.  But  the  sun  Had 
so  much  power  in  the  day  time 
that  the  ice-houses  were  fast  melt- 
ing away,  and  already  presented 
a  very  dilapidated  appearance. 
The  returning  warmth  gradually 
brought  back  more  signs  of  animal 
life.  A  ptarmigan  was  shot  on 
April  10,  and  it  was  in  good  con- 
dition, its  crop  being  full  of  yonng 
grass  shoots  and  other  sprigs  of 
herbage.     It  was  still  white,  but 
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beginning  to  change  colour,  for  it 
bad  some  black  feathers  in  its  tail 
and  about  the  eyes,  and  a  few  yel- 
lowish-brown ones  on  the  breast. 
Our  Esquimaux  shot  two  more  a 
month  afterwards,  but  as  he  struck 
them  in  the  body  with  bullets  they 
were  nearly  annihilated.  They  were 
sitting  together  on  the  snow-covered 
hill-side,  and  allowed  him  to  ap- 
proach close  to  them,  and  fire  away 
till  he  hit  them.  We  obtained  a 
few  more  of  these  birds  during  the 
next  two  months,  but  they  were 
never  numerous. 

On  May  16  the  pretty  little 
black  and  white  snow  buntings, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  two  days  after  a 
couple  of  snowy  owls  were  seen 
sailing  majestically  along  through 
the  air.  On  May  23  one  was 
astonished  to  see  a  caterpillar, 
covered  with  long  hair,  crawling 
over  the  snow.  These  became  ex- 
ceedingly common,  especially  after 
the  thaw.  Of  course  one  found  a 
number  of  cocoons,  the  chrysalis 
frequently  devoured  by  insects. 
The  butterflies  were  all  of  the  same 
sort,  brownish  in  colour  and  rather 
small.  A  few  seals  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  now  that  the  ice 
had  opened  in  places  near  the  land 
and  permitted  them  to  rise  and 
breathe.  The  fire-hole  near  the  ship 
was  a  favourite  place  with  them, 
and  here  several  met  their  fate. 
The  Esquimaux  shot  one  there 
on  May  8  and  another  on  the  23rd. 
As  the  seal  lay  bleeding  on  the 
floe  one  of  the  men  who  had  a  touch 
of  scurvy  was  seen  scooping  up  the 
blood  with  an  old  meat  tin  and 
drinking  it.  He  declared  that  in 
flavour  it  resembled  milk,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  scurvy.  The  Esquimaux 
are  most  careful  to  preserve  the 
seal's  blood.  They  carry  plugs  with 
them  to  stop  the  bullet-holes  when 
they  have  shot  one.  But  very  few 
seals  were  seen,  and  they  were  ex- 


ceedingly shy.  They  make  a  cir- 
cular hole  in  the  ice,  where  they  rise 
to  breathe,  and  on  a  sunny  day  they 
lie  near  it,  and  bask  and  sleep 
in  the  sunshine.  The  Esquimaux 
stalk  them  by  crawling  over  the 
snow,  hidden  behind  a  small  white 
screen.  Having  a  strong  desire  for 
fresh  meat,  we  tried  seal  steaks  and 
liver,  and  were  astonished  to  find 
them  excellent  juicy  meat.  The 
flesh  is  very  black,  and  somewhat 
resembles  beef  in  flavour.  I  after- 
wards found  seal  mentioned,  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  History  of  England,  as 
having  formed  one  of  the  dishes  at 
the  installation  banquet  of  George 
Seville,  Archbishop  of  York  and 
brother  of  the  Kingmaker.  But  I 
confess  that  I  should  prefer  English 
roast  beef. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  weather 
was  quite  warm — 1200  in  the  sun 
and  69°  in  the  shade  beneath  a 
glass  frame.  Encouraged  by  this, 
we  commenced  to  make  a  garden. 
The  ground  was  very  stony,  but  by 
using  the  pick  for  an  hour  or  two  a 
pretty  good  bed  of  forty  square  feet 
was  prepared.  This  was  sown  with 
cress,  and  covered  by  a  glass  frame. 
In  four  or  five  weeks'  time  there 
was  a  nice  crop  of  green  meat, 
enough  to  give  several  meals  to  all 
onboard.  A  little  cress  had  been 
grown  in  the  ship  during  the  winter 
in  a  wooden  box  full  of  earth ;  but 
being  grown  in  the  dark,  it  had  a 
yellow,  sickly  appearance. 

The  sun  did  not  melt  the  snow 
till  June,  but  when  the  thaw  had 
once  set  in  it  was  very  rapid.  The 
land  becamo  marshy  and  muddy, 
especially  in  the  valleys  ;  and  rapid 
streams,  becoming  continually  larger 
and  larger,  rushed  down  the  water- 
courses with  which  the  hills  are 
furrowed  till  they  reached  the  sea. 
Some  of  these  streams,  or  rivers,  as 
we  called  them,  were,  several  feet 
deep  in  places,  and  of  considerable 
breadth.  One  boisterous  torrent, 
rushing  madly  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  rocky  hills,  formed  a 
3ia 
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fine  waterfall,  the  roar  of  whose 
waters  could  be  heard  for  miles. 
So  great  was  the  force  of  the  water 
that  another  stream  left  its  old 
course,  and  tunnelled  a  passage 
through  the  frozen  cliff  of  earth 
which  formed  one  of  its  boundaries, 
coming  ont  at  length  into  the  old 
channel. 

As  the  ground  was  uncovered  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  snow, 
patches  of  herbage  appeared,  but 
for  the  most  part  very  brown  and 
dry.  Bnt  on  some  well-watered 
slopes  one  saw  velvety  green  or  red 
moss.  Dwarf  willows  and  grass 
are  the  most  common  plants,  the 
former  creeping  on  the  ground  like 
ivy.  The  bright  red  saxifrage  en- 
livened some  favoured  spots,  and 
forty  or  fifty  different  varieties  of 
plants  were  discovered. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  hares 
and  one  or  two  ptarmigan,  we  did 
not  get  any  game  till  the  middle  of 
June.  A  small  shooting  party  left 
the  ship  on  the  6th,  and  returned 
a  week  later,  but  they  hardly  shot 
anything.  They  went  to  the  head 
of  St.  Patrick's  Bay,  which  opens 
out  of  Robeson  Channel,  and  is  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  ship.  The 
party  only  consisted  of  two  officers 
and  three  men.  They  took  a  five- 
man  tent  and  rations  for  eight  days, 
and  the  dog-sledge  carried  their 
gear,  returning  with  its  driver 
next  day.  As  tne  ground  was  then 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  travel- 
ling overland  very  heavy,  especially 
up-hill,  where  it  is  sometimes  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
slippery  hard  snow,  a  halt  had  to 
be  called  after  a  short  time,  and 
fresh  hands  fetched  from  the  ship 
to  assist.  Dogs  and  men  had  a 
severe  day's  work,  not  reaching 
their  destination  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing. In  one  valley  we  crossed  a 
lake  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
but  the  thick  coating  of  snow  over 
land  and  water  gave  everything  so 
uniform  an  appearance  that  no 
one    would    have    suspected    the 


lake's  existence  if  we  had  not 
remarked  it  in  the  previous  antomn. 
This  party  went  rather  too  early. 
Still  some  geological  specimens  were 
obtained,  and  a  few  hares  shot. 
The  dog-sledge  fetched  the  party 
home  on  the  1 3  th .  About  this  time 
brent  geese  and  eider  ducks  made 
their  appearance,  and  some  of  the 
men  would  obtain  leave  to  take  & 
gun  in  the  evening  and  try  their 
luck.  They  often  returned  with 
several  fine  birds  for  the  good  of 
their  mess.  On  the  15th  a  snowy 
owl  was  shot,  and  her  nest  of  nine 
eggs  taken.  The  nest,  however,  is 
of  the  scantiest ;  these  owls  laying 
their  eggs  on  the  ground,  with  only 
a  few  feathers  as  protection.  A  lot 
of  dead  lemmings  are  found  round 
an  owl's  nest,  placed  there  by  the 
cock  bird  for  the  use  of  the  hen, 
who  sits  on  the  eggs.  On  the  16th 
two  of  the  men  came  across  a  couple 
of  musk  oxen — young  bulls.  They 
shot  one  and  wounded  the  other, 
which  escaped,  as  they  had  no  more 
ammunition.  We  were  delighted 
to  hear  of  this,  as  it  was  the  first 
beef  of  the  season,  and  a  sledge 
was  sent  next  day  to  drag  home 
the  game.  On  June  23  another 
shooting  party  set  out  in  a  new 
direction.  It  consisted  of  three 
officers  and  two  men,  and  was 
absent  about  ten  days.  Our  tent 
and  other  gear  were  carried  on  ft 
dog-sledge,  and  the  first  four  nules 
lay  over  the  floe.  This  was  already 
wet  travelling,  as  the  surface  snow 
had  melted,  forming  large  pools. 
But  being  provided  with  kneehoote, 
we  did  not  mind  this.  The  dogs, 
however,  have  a  great  aversion  to 
the  water.  It  is  curious  to  watch 
how  the  leader  will  turn  aside  to 
avoid  a  pool,  the  others  obediently 
following.  At  the  ice-foot  the  ice 
was  much  broken,  and  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
shore.  "We  found  a  place  where 
the  ground  ice  was  a  couple  of 
feet  lower  than  the  floe,  and  sepa- 
rated   from    it  by    a  channel  of 
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water  six  or  eight  feet  wide.  The 
dogs  were  made  to  jump  this,  going 
souse  in  the  water  and  swimming 
out  on  the  other  side,  and  the  sledge 
was  easily  shoved  over  after  them. 
Travelling  over  the  floe  was  easy- 
work,  bnt  on  land,  where  the  snow 
had  disappeared  and  left  thick  mud, 
it  was  a  difficult  matter.  We  were 
obliged  to  partially  unload  the  sledge, 
and  carry  the  things  piecemeal  on  our 
shoulders.  Wo  shot  some  geese  and 
found  an  owl's  nest  on  our  way,  but 
as  most  of  the  eggs  were  already 
hatched  we  left  it  for  another  time. 
We  now  came  to  a  large  lake,  a 
couple  of  miles  long  at  least, 
covered  with  ice.  This  ice  was 
completely  broken  away  from  the 
shore,  and  we  had  to  find  a  ford 
by  which  to  gain  the  ice,  and 
another  to  leave  it  on  the  other  side. 
The  surface  ice  was  melted  by  the 
snn,  and  covered  with  sharp  edges. 
— it  was  just  like  a  honey-comb,  in 
fact.  This  caused  the  dogs  much 
suffering,  as  it  cut  their  feet,  and  one 
of  them  had  a  fit.  Bat  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  with  Esqui- 
maux dogs.  I  believe  that  the 
Esquimaux  cover  the  dogs'  feet 
with  little  leather  shoes  when  they 
travel  over  rough  ice. 

We  reached  the  far  side  of  the 
lake  in  the  evening,  and  pitched  our 
tent,  a  breeze  of  wind  blowing  it 
down  again,  but  at  last  it  was  set  up 
all  right.  The  floor-cloth  was  then 
spread,  and  on  this  the  duffel 
sleeping-bags,  and  we  commenced 
changing  our  wet  clothes  for 
dry  ones  from  oar  knapsacks, 
hanging  the  others  outside  the 
tent  to  dry.  The  dogs  were  fed 
and  picketed,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Our  cook  lit  the  fire  in  the  cooking 
stove  in  the  tent's  porch,  and  pre- 
pared our  evening  meal  of  pre- 
served meat  and  potatoes,  which  we 
ate  with  huge  horn  spoons,  using 
the  tin  covers  of  old  prcserved- 
meat  cans  as  plates.  A  pint  of  tea 
in  pewter  pannikins  followed,  after 
which  they  were  washed  oat  and 


replenished  with  grog,  and  after  a 
game  of  whist  and  a  chat  we  set- 
tled ourselves  to  rest.  The  cook, 
who  stayed  in  charge  of  the  tent 
during  the  day  time  whilst  we  were 
away  shooting,  was  the  drollest  fat 
little  fellow  that  ever  was  seen. 
He  did  all  the  talking  in  tbe  even- 
ing, telling  '  Canterbury  Tales/  he 
having  been  brought  up  in  that 
city;  and  I  hope  Chaucer  gave 
his  contemporaries  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  we  derived  from  our  cook 
in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Next  morning  we  sent  the  sledge 
and  dogs  back  to  the  ship,  after 
a  breakfast  similar  to  the  din- 
ner of  the  previous  day.  We 
sent  back  half-a-dozen  geese  for 
our  friends  on  board.  Then  we 
performed  our  scanty  ablutions 
at  an  icy  mountain  stream  which 
flowed  past  the  tent  on  its  way  to 
the  lake.  After  this  we  filled  our 
pockets  with  cartridges,  taking 
also  bacon  and  biscuit  for  lunch, 
not  forgetting  a  small  drop  of 
rum  to  wash  it  down,  and  started 
up  the  valley  to  try  for  game. 
A  river  ran  through  this  valley, 
connecting  our  lake  with  others 
higher  up.  Through  this  river 
we  had  sometimes  to  wade  to 
reach  the  geese,  and  we  soon  were 
accustomed  to  wet  feet  and  legs, 
though  snow-water  is  rather  chilly. 
We  soon  shot  a  number  of  geete, 
and  took  a  lot  of  their  nests. 
These  are  found  on  low  marshy 
ground  near  the  streams,  and  are 
beautifully  made  of  the  down  from 
the  breast  of  the  hen.  The  eggs 
were  all  blown  and  kept  as  speci- 
mens, the  contents  being  fried  with 
bacon,  or  even  made  into  egg-flip, 
as  a  little  whisky  was  found  in  one 
of  the  flasks  ;  and  we  unanimously 
decided  that  egg-flip  must  have 
been  the  Olympian  nectar  of  an- 
tiquity. We  not  only  found  geese, 
but  also  a  number  of  hares ;  and 
everything  that  showed  itself  was 
knocked  over  and  buried  in  an  ice- 
house near  oar  tent.    We  found  a 
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nest  of  nine  young  bares,  which 
proved  as  toothsome  as  the  old 
ones.  One  of  them  we  kept  alive 
in  the  tent  for  some  days,  till  it 
met  with  an  accident  and  died.  The 
young  hares  are  of  the  same  colour 
as  an  English  rabbit;  half-grown 
leverets  are  a  mixture  of  russet 
and  white,  and  they  are  perfectly 
white  by  the  time  that  they  are  full 
grown.  After  two  or  three  days 
we  came  close  up  to  a  young  musk 
ox,  which  was  instantly  despatched 
by  two  well-directed  bullets.  My 
mends  continued  their  walk,  and 
shot  some  geese.  I  returned  to 
the  tent,  three  miles  off,  and  fetched 
the  men  who  were  there.  We 
brought  with  us  saws  and  choppers, 
and  cut  up  the  musk  ox,  and  found 
that  it  was  the  one  that  had  been 
wounded  not  a  fortnight  before.  It 
had  three  bullets  in  it,  in  addition 
to  those  that  we  had  fired.  One  of 
these  had  broken  its  jaw  and 
gone  clean  through  the  tongue. 
Yet  all  the  wounds  had  healed,  and 
the  animal  appeared  to  be  grazing 
quite  comfortably.  We  cut  the 
whole  animal  into  six  parts — two 
shoulders,  two  hind  quarters,  and 
two  sides,  and  staggered  back,  each 
carrying  his  share. 

Next  morning  I  returned  to  the 
ship,  shooting  two  brent  geese  on 
the  way.  Arrived  at  the  sea,  I 
found  the  floe  rapidly  breaking  up 
near  the  shore.  Cautiously  stalk- 
ing some  eider  ducks,  and  unfortu- 
nately treading  on  a  detached 
floe-piece,  to  my  horror  I  found 
myself  in  the  water.  Having 
first  secured  the  safety  of  my 
gun  by  throwing  it  on  to  the  floe, 
I  with  some  difficulty  managed 
to  scramble  out  myself.  About 
this  time  two  of  our  party,  meeting 
with  a  similar  accident,  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  save  their 
pieces.  I  was  singularly  lucky  in 
this  respect,  having  fallen  into  the 
water  twice  during  the  previous 
autumn,  and  saved  my  rifle  on  each 
occasion.    Oh  !  the  luxury  of  a  bath 


and  dry  clothes  on  reaching  the 
ship  !  One  heard  no  news,  except 
that  a  musk  ox  had  been  shot  on 
the  crest  of  a  deep  ravine.  It  fell 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  on  to 
the  rocks  below,  and  every  bone 
was  broken.  Next  day  I  returned 
to  the  tent  with  dog-sledge  and 
driver,  shooting  a  musk  ox  on  the 
way,  after  an  exciting  chase.  Hav. 
ing  enjoyed  another  day's  sport,  I 
transported  the  game  already  shot 
to  the  ship  by  dog-sledge,  crossing 
lake  and  sea  with  difficulty,  the  ice 
being  so  much  broken  up.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  rest  of  the  party  re- 
turned, their  hunting-ground  being 
by  this  time  entirely  denuded  of  game. 
On  their  way  they  took  from  tbe 
nest  some  young  owls,  already  half 
grown;  these  we  kept  in  cages  for 
some  months,  but  they  all  died  at 
sea  from  exposure  to  wet  and 
bad  weather. 

A  large  cairn  thirty  feet  in 
height  was  constructed  at  this  time 
under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  engineers.  It  was  formed  of 
preserved-meat  tins  and  oil-cans 
filled  with  earth,  and  stood  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  ship's  anchorage, 
to  mark  the  position  of  our  winter 
quarters — the  ship's  name,  the 
date  and  other  particulars  of  our 
stay  being  inscribed  thereon. 

A  bitch  having  littered  five  pnp&t 
died  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and 
left  a  helpless  progeny;  these  we 
resolved  to  raise  by  hand,  employing 
bottle  and  preserved  milk,  and  ap- 
pointing Dougall  the  quartermaster 
head  nurse,  to  his  intense  disgust. 
But  they  did  not  thrive  under  arti- 
ficial treatment,  their  bodies  in- 
creasing while  their  legs  remained 
the  same  size ;  being  landed  some 
time  after,  they  were  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured  by  the  dogs,  who 
failed  to  recognise  them  as  brethren. 
We  were  more  fortunate  in  a  litter 
born  a  month  before  these,  whose 
mother  brought  them  up  with  great 
care,  instructing  them  assiduously 
in  the  art  of  lemming-hunting ;  bat 
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they  all  eventually  came  to  grief, 
some  falling  overboard  on  our 
voyage  to  the  southward,  and  the 
last  dying  between  Queenstown  and 
Portsmouth. 

On  July  10  a  tent  was  pitched 
on  Cairn  Hill,  and  two  men 
stationed  therewith  a  large  telescope 
to  look  out  for  the  Alert,  the  sledge 
party  from  Polaris  Bay,  and  also 
musk  oxen.  A  flag-staff  was  raised 
on  a  brow  within  sight  of  the  ship, 
and  a  series  of  signals  arranged. 
This  tent  also  served  as  sanatorium 
for  invalids  who  needed  mountain 
air.  Five  days  later  Lieut.  Fnlford 
arrived  from  Polaris  Bay,  with  two 
men  and  a  dog-sledge,  having  crossed 
the  broken  floe  with  difficulty,  if  not 
danger,  all  of  them  having  been  im- 
mersed by  falling  through  holes  in  the 
ice.  He  brought  news  of  sad  disaster, 
narrating  the  death  of  two  of  the 
North  Greenland  party  from  scurvy, 
and  of  extreme  suffering  of  the  rest 
from  the  same  disease.  He,  with 
Dr.  Coppinger,  the  Esquimaux,  and 
a  seaman,  taking  the  dog- sledge, 
had  attempted  the  exploration  of 
Petermann  Fiord ;  but  had  been  un- 
able to  proceed  up  it  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  being  stopped  by 
glacier  ice,  rendered  perfectly  im- 
passable by  deep  crevasses.  They 
therefore  returned  to  Polaris  Bay, 
which  they  reached  on  June 
7,  and  were  astonished  to  find  a 
tent  pitched  there,  the  North  Green- 
land party  not  being  due  till  a  week 
later.  Lieutenant  Bawson  came  out 
to  meet  them.  His  first  words  were, 
'  Hand  is  dead  !'  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  been  detached  with 
three  men  from  Lieutenant  Beau- 
mont's party  to  carry  Hand,  sick  of 
scurvy,  either  to  the  Alert  or  Polaris 
Bay.  This  was  on  May  io, 
and  they  did  not  reach  their  desti- 
nation, Polaris  Bay,  until  June 
3.  On  the  way  Bryant,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  pleasantest  men 
in  the  ship,  utterly  broke  down. 
Being  told  to  place  himself  on  the 
sledge,  he  said,   '  I  don't  want  to 


disobey  orders,  sir,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  drag  me.'  Next 
day,  however,  being  unable  to  stand, 
he  could  resist  no  longer.  Soon 
after  0' Regan,  a  stalwart  native  of 
Cork,  became  crippled  with  scurvy, 
and  could  with  difficulty  drag  him- 
self along.  Their  distress  was  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  days  by 
food  falling  short,  the  journey 
proving  longer  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  but  for  the  sick  men's 
appetites  failing  them  the  party 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
bordering  on  starvation.  Hand 
was  brought  in  in  a  moribund 
condition,  and  died  peacefully 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  state  of  Bryant  was  critical, 
but  he  gradually  began  to  improve. 
The  arrival  of  Dr.  Coppinger  was 
most  opportune ;  he  promptly  took 
in  hand  the  scurvy-stricken  suffer- 
ers, giving  them  strong  lime-juice, 
molasses,  corn-flower,  blancmange, 
and  rum,  which  were  found  amongst 
the  American  stores.  Hans  was 
able  to  shoot  some  seals,  the  meat 
and  soup  from  which  were  excellent 
and  most  nutritious.  The  officers 
shot  a  few  geese  and  ducks,  but 
as  cartridges  were  scarce  they  did 
not  fire  unless  certain  of  their  aim, 
and  latterly  only  when  they  could 
get  two  birds  in  a  line. 

No  special  anxiety  was  felt  for  the 
safety  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's 
party,  they  being  provisioned  up  to 
June  28 ;  but  Dr.  Coppinger,  Lieu- 
tenant Rawson,  and  Hans  the  Esqui- 
maux took  an  eight-dog  sledge,  pro- 
visioned for  sixteen  days,  with  lime- 
juice  and  other  antidotes  and  reme- 
dies for  scurvy.  This  relief  party 
set  out  on  June  22,  and  on  the 
25th  came  up  with  Lieutenant 
Beaumont's  party  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion.  Three  seamen 
and  a  marine  artilleryman  were 
utterly  prostrated,  and  had  to  be 
drawn  by  the  remaining  three — 
themselves  much  exhausted — two 
at  a  time.  The  whole  party  was 
suffering  from  scurvy.    They  had 
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traced  the  Greenland  coast  to  the 
north-east  for  sixty  miles,  as  far  as 
Cape  Britannia,  whence  land  was 
seen  trending  to  the  eastward. 
On  their  return  journey,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  cast  away  all 
superfluous  gear — clothes,  portions 
of  the  tent,  instruments,  and  even 
knives,  to  such  weakness  were  they 
reduced  by  disease.  Their  joy  at 
seeing  the  relief  party  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  was  resolved  to 
halt  here  whilst  Hans  hunted  for 
seals  ;  but  he  finding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  any,  after  a  day's  delay, 
the  journey  to  Polaris  Bay  was  con- 
tinued. Twelve  miles  from  home 
Paul  and  Jenkins,  the  two  worst 
cases,  were  comfortably  bedded  on 
the  sledge,  and  drawn  to  Polaris 
Bay  by  the  dogs  in  twelve  hours, 
scarcely  any  halt  being  called  on 
the  road.  The  men  seemed  little 
exhausted  by  this  long  journey,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  meal  of  seal-soup 
and  blancmange ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Paul  began  to  sink,  and  died 
the  same  evening.  The  other  man, 
Jenkins,  though  nearly  as  ill, 
ultimately  recovered.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  arrived  on  July  i. 
Dr.  Coppinger  treated  the  sick 
with  great  assiduity  and  skill,  sleep- 
ing in  a  tent  with  the  three  worst 
cases,  carrying  them  into  the  open 
air  in  the  day  time,  and  placing 
them  on  couches  in  the  sunshine. 
Funeral  services  were  read  over  the 
graves  of  Paul  and  Hand,  the  one 
by  Lieutenant  Beaumont  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Coppinger;  their 
graves  were  adorned,  as  well  as 
might  be,  by  bright  red  saxi- 
frage being  planted  over  them. 

On  July  12  Lieutenant  Fulford 
started  for  the  Discovery,  leaving 
at  Polaris  Bay  seven  sick  men  and 
four  fit  for  duty,  and  arriving  at 
the  ship,  as  1  have  before  stated, 
on  the  15th.  The  Captain  imme- 
diately set  about  preparing  a  relief 
party,  a  sledge  and  a  boat  being 
loaded  with  suitable  food,  wine,  and 
medical  comforts,  the  seven  stron  gest 


men  in  the  ship  being  told  off  to 
accompany  him  to  Polaris  Bay  next 
morning.  That  Sunday  there  was 
no  service  on  board,  everyone  as- 
sisting in  dragging  the  sledge  and 
boat  placed  on  our  light  waggon 
over  the  land  to  Watercourse  Bay, 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles. 
This  proved  a  heavy  day's  work. 
Arrived  at  the  sea,  the  boat  ferried 
first  the  sledge,  and  then  its  crew, 
across  the  open  water  in-shoreon 
to  the  floe.  A  boat  was  now  essen- 
tial for  sledge-travelling,  there  being 
so  many  wide  rifts  in  the  floe. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Hart  the  i*- 
turalist  and  I,  being  out  for  a  long 
walk,  had  occasion  to  pass  down 
the  long,  weird  gorge  leading  to 
Watercourse  Bay.  A  rapid  stream 
of  snow-water  dashes  madly  along 
the  bottom,  and  through  this  we 
had  to  wade.  After  a  time  we 
arrived  at  Chattel's  Cave,  so  called 
after  one  of  our  seamen.  This  was 
an  immense  low  bridge,  hundreds 
of  feet  long,  spanning  the  r&vice, 
and  formed  of  drift  snow  which  had 
slid  aown  the  mountain-sides  in 
course  of  years.  A  little  after, 
though  we  could  scarcely  believe 
our  eyes,  we  saw  before  us  in  the 
stream  a  large  lump  of  coal.  Ad- 
vancing farther,  we  saw  a  stratum 
of  coal,  25  feet  in  thickness,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  which  rose  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  We  were 
able  to  break  off  the  coal  with 
our  hands  as  we  stood  in  the  river, 
and  large  masses  of  coal  lay  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  This  was  an 
astounding  discovery,  we  having 
been  within  three  miles  of  it  fa 
nearly  a  year  without  finding  it. 
We  appointed  one  of  the  engineers 
as  chief  engineer  of  our  coal-mine 
on  our  return,  enjoining  secresy 
and  showing  him  a  specimen.  Two 
days  after  we  went  again  to  the 
coal-mine  provided  with  wood, 
paper,  and  matches.  On  my  way, 
walking  some  distance  before  my 
friends,  I  slipped  and  fell  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  wetting  myself 
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completely.  I  immediately  stripped, 
and  commenced  wringingmy clothes 
dry,  for  snow-water  is  too  chilly 
for  comfort.  In  the  midst  of  this 
operation  I  was  conscious  of  screams 
of  laughter  higher  np  the  stream. 
My  friends  had  discovered  my 
occupation,  and  gave  me  little  com- 
fort in  my  misfortune,  and  it  was 
long  before  I  heard  the  last  of  this 
little  mishap.  We  lit  a  fire  with 
difficulty,  but  when  it  once  did 
burn  it  was  splendid.  The  coal, 
similar  in  quality  to  the  best  Welsh, 
burnt  with  a  clear  flame  and  blue 
smoke.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
were  unable  to  utilise  it,  the  dis- 
tance being  too  great  for  transport- 
ation at  that  time  of  year.  We 
stood  round  the  fire  for  hours, 
heaping  huge  blocks  of  coal  on  to 
it,  and  making  an  enormous  bon- 
fire. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  ice 
being  now  broken  up  in  the  har- 
bour, the  ship  was  cleared  of  ice  by 
blasting,  and  floated  once  more 
freely  after  more  than  ten  months' 
imprisonment.  But  the  quarter- 
masters had  to  be  always  on  the 
look  out,  as  heavy  pieces  of  floe 
frequently  drifted  foul  of  the  ship 
or  chain  cable,  and  had  to  be 
blasted  to  get  rid  of  them.  An 
ermine  or  stoat  of  a  dark  colour 
was  shot  about  this  time,  and 
another  was  shot  at  Polaris  Bay. 
From  little  salmonoids  that  had 
been  seen  in  the  lake  near  Musk 
Ox  Bay  we  fancied  that  larger  fish 
might  exist  there.  Going  thither 
in  a  boat  on  August  i,  with 
dredges  and  collapsable  boat,  we, 
after  some  labour,  obtained  half-a- 
dozen  salmon-trout,  the  largest 
weighing  between  one  and  two  lbs. 
These  were  interesting  to  the 
naturalist,  but  we  could  not 
catch  enough  for  practical  use. 
Curious  marine  animals  were  found 
by  dredging  in  the  sea,  star-fish, 
crinoids,  and  shrimps  being  the 
most  common. 

On    August  3  the  Gaptaiu  re- 


turned from  Polaris  Bay,  bringing 
a  few  of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's 
men  with  him,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  more  perfectly  healed 
by  the  careful  treatment  of  Dr.  Gop- 
pinger.  The  passage  of  the  floe 
had  been  made  with  great  difficulty. 
Three  days  later  Sub-Lieutenant 
Egerton  arrived  from  the  Alert. 
She  had  left  her  winter  quarters 
on  the  last  day  of  July,  and  worked 
her  way  down  the  coast  with 
difficulty  to  within  ten  miles  of  our 
ship.  Captain  Nares  had  decided 
that,  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  remaining  out  longer,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  return  home  at 
once. 

This  caused  universal  joy,  and  all 
began  most  willingly  to  prepare  for 
sea,  bringing  stores  onboard  and  get- 
ting everything  into  ship-shape. 

A  day  or  two  after  Lieutenant 
Rawson,  coming  from  the  Alert 
with  two  men,  met  a  couple  of 
musk  oxen.  He  had  no  rifle, 
but  had  no  notion  of  sparing 
tbem.  He  managed  to  separate 
them  so  that  they  could  not  mutually 
defend  each  other,  and  then  at- 
tacked one  with  his  knife,  which  he 
had  lashed  on  to  his  alpenstock. 
He  managed  adroitly  to  evade  the 
charge  whenever  it  was  made,  the 
men  assisting  by  throwing  stones 
into  the  beast's  eyes.  As  it  passed 
him  he  stabbed  it  in  the  side,  and 
after  a  few  such  wounds  it  fell  down 
dead.  The  other  ox,  though 
wounded,  managed  to  escape.  It 
was  a  more  useful  and,  I  should  say, 
more  exciting  battle  than  a  Spanish 
bull-fight. 

On  August  1 1  the  Alert  entered 
our  harbour  and  anchored  along- 
side the  Discovery.  A  few  days 
before  she  had  grounded  on 
the  shore,  and  the  receding  tide 
had  left  her  high  and  dry;  they 
were  at  one  time  doubtful  about 
getting  her  off  again,  but  it  was 
managed  by  skill  and  determination. 
Some  old  Esquimaux  remains  had 
been  discovered  on  the  coast  midway 
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between  the  Alert  and  tkeDiscovenfs 
winter  quarters.  These  consisted 
of  stone  hats,  fox-traps,  and  such 
like.  The  Esquimaux  to  the  south 
have  a  tradition  that  a  long  time 
ago  some  of  their  people  migrated 
northwards,  but  found  a  paucity  of 
seals  and  no  sufficient  sustenance. 
Anxiety  was  felt  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Lieutenant  Beaumont's 
party,  as  the  ice  in  the  channel  had 
now  broken  up ;  Captain  Nares  left 
more  than  twenty  of  his  invalids  in 
the  Discovery,  borrowed  some  of 
our  able-bodied  men,  and  attempted 
to  go  out  into  the  channel  in  search 
of  the  missing  party.  This  they 
were  unable  to  do,  the  ice  keeping 
them  close  to  the  breakwater  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  How- 
ever, the  sledge  party  reached  them 
in  a  day  or  two,  viz.  on  August 
14.  They  had  been  drifted  on 
the  ice  to  the  westward,  as  we  had 
feared,  and  with  difficulty  were  able 
to  make  the  Alert.  Lieutenant 
Beaumont,  Dr.  Coppinger,  and 
some  of  the  men  had  been  absent 
from  the  ship  132  days,  during 
which  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  days  in  the  Alert,  they 
had  lived  entirely  under  canvas. 
Lieutenant  Beaumont's  sledge  party 
had  had  continuous  and  heavy 
sledging  work,  with  a  total  lack  of 
fresh  meat,  for  near  upon  three 
months,  which  fully  accounts  for 
their  sufferings.  We  were  over- 
joyed to  welcome  them  home  again; 
their  feelings  of  thankfulness  were 
too  much  for  words. 

After  a  few  ineffectual  essays 
we  escaped  from  our  winter  quar- 
ters on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
August  20,  passed  without  much 
difficulty  through  the  loose  ice, 
and  finally  gained  open  water  on 
the  west  side  of  Kennedy  Channel. 
We  had  been  in  Discovery  Bay 
one  whole  year,  with  *  the  ex- 
ception  of  five  days.  That  day 
everyone  was  hilarious,  the  ice 
quartermaster  prophesying  no  fur- 
ther obstructions,  but  a  clear  and 


speedy  passage  home.  However, 
at  seven  next  morning  we  were 
stopped  by  the  floe  in  Sooresby 
Bay,  to  which  we  anchored.  For 
nearly  three  weeks  our  progress 
was  much  impeded  by  the  ice ;  some 
days  we  could  only  advance  two  or 
three  miles,  and  on  others  not  a: 
all.  The  ice  began  to  form  tbicklj 
round  the  ship  at  times,  and  we 
began  to  fear  that  we  were  frozea 
up  for  the  winter.  Sometimes  a 
nip  had  to  be  forced  by  charging  it 
again  and  again  at  full  speed,  tLe 
good  ship  rising  to  the  ice  and 
crushing  it  with  her  weight.  Tin> 
of  blasting  powder  were  used  to 
break  up  the  ice,  and  once  or  twice 
all  hands  from  both  ships,  armed 
with  long  poles  called  ice-point*. 
turned  out  on  the  ice,  and  literally 
made  a  channel  for  the  ships,  br 
pushing  loose  pieces  of  ice  out  d 
the  way.  The  coast  in  these  parts 
was  bare  and  uninviting  in  the  ex- 
treme, covered  with  snow,  and  shov- 
ing hardly  any  signs  of  life;  jet 
some  few  hares  and  ducks  were  shot, 
and  the  Esquimaux  obtained  &  few 
seals.  One  of  these,  shot  in  Hayes 
Sound,  had  a  harpoon-head  in  its 
side,  the  same  as  that  used  bj  the 
natives  of  Proven,  Upernivik,  and 
the  other  settlements.  It  must 
have  been  speared,  escaped,  and  tra- 
velled hundreds  of  milesnorthwank 
More  Esquimaux  remains  were  ob- 
served on  the  coast  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  It  then  showed 
signs  of  growing  dark  at  night,  and 
the  first  star  was  seen  at  midnight 
on  the  6th. 

At  length  we  got  clear  of  the  ice 
and  reached  Cape  Isabella,  the 
southern  point  of  Hayes*  Sound, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Here  we 
found  papers  and  a  few  letters 
left  by  the  Pandora  in  a  mm  cask. 
We  were  much  interested  by  & 
accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
tour  in  India,  and  earnest  dis- 
cussions were  held  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  European  war.  Tfe 
sea  became  rather  rough,  and  for 
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some  reason  most  of  us  felt  more 
or  less  of  sea-sickness,  some  having 
never  experienced  the  feeling  before. 
On  the  1 2th  we  lay  for  some  hours 
close  to  the  Tyndall  Glacier,  the 
ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  where 
it  rnns  into  the  sea,  rising  at  least 
forty  feet  above  its  surface  and 
Forming  a  perpendicular  cliff.  Some 
Esquimaux  were  seen  near  here 
with  dogs  and  sledges,  but  the  sea 
"being  rough  we  were  not  able  to 
visit  them  by  means  of  boats. 
"We  beat  about  for  a  long  time, 
never  getting  a  fair  wind,  the 
-weather  very  rough,  and  being  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  straits  for 
want  of  coal.  The  magnetic  ob- 
servatory, spare  planks,  all  empty 
cases,  and  even  pork  were  sent 
down  to  the  stoke-hole  as  fuel.  At 
onetime  we  found  ourselves  close 
to  the  land,  between  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Ponds  Bay.  Sometimes 
we  towed  the  Alert,  and  at  other 
times  she  towed  us — anything  to 
economise  fuel.  But  on  Septem- 
ber 25  we  entered  Lievely  Har- 
bour, between  five  and  six  in 
the  evening.  The  natives  brought 
us  off  ducks  and  fresh  fish  in  abund- 
ance, which  we  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated after  our  long  deprivation  of 
fresh  food.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Inspec- 
tor of  North  Greenland,  told  us 
that  the  Pandora  had  left  for  Eng- 
land five  days  before.  A  few  of 
the  officers  obtained  letters,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Danish 
brig  from  Copenhagen ;  but  we 
heard  with  dismay  that  our  letters 
were  at  Littleton  Island,  thirty 
miles  from  Cape  Isabella,  where 
we  had  obtained  our  first  despatches. 
The  weather  was  glorious  during 
our  stay  here,  and  a  ramble  over 
the  hills  clothed  in  fragrant  heather 
was  indeed  a  treat.  We  lay  down 
on  the  turf,  and  basking  in  the  sun, 
enjoyed  the  lovely  prospect  of  the 
placid  sea,  in  whose  waters  floated 
stately  bergs,  amongst  which  whales 
were  seen  playing  and  sporting  in 
the  sunshine.     I  visited  the  school, 


where  I  found  pretty  little  children, 
some  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair, 
who  seemed  very  well-behaved  and 
wrote  a  fair  hand  in  their  copy- 
books. Having  rewarded  those 
mentioned  by  the  schoolmaster  with 
especial  praise,  I  was  invited  to 
enter  an  Esquimaux  hovel  of  the 
poorer  kind,  having  to  crawl  on  all- 
fours  through  a  low  and  dirty  tun- 
nel ;  here  I  found  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  assembled,  the  heat  from  the 
stove  being  oppressive.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  carcass  of  a  huge  seal, 
which  the  women  were  cutting  up. 
After  a  little  conversation  with  a 
man  who  had  picked  up  a  few 
words  of  English  from  the  whalers, 
I  bid  farewell  to  my  friends.  But  I 
had  not  vet  done  with  them.  Some 
pretty  girls  with  jet  black  hair  and 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  pursued  me, 
and  began  to  handle  my  black  silk 
necktie,  as  a  sign  that  they  desired 
it.  I  never  could  refuse  anything 
to  ladies,  be  they  Esquimaux,  nig- 
ger, or  English,  so  the  neckerchief 
speedily  changed  owners,  and  a 
seal-skin  tobacco-pouch  was  pressed 
upon  me  in  return  by  these  panta- 
looned  damsels.  The  next  day  we 
entertained  the  Alert's  at  dinner  in 
our  little  ward-room,  and  were  as- 
tonished to  find  it  capable  of  con- 
taining all  the  officers  of  the  Expe- 
dition. That  evening,  and  on  several 
subsequent  ones,  we  witnessed  a 
magnificent  aurora,  the  bright 
white  lustrous  cloud,  constantly 
changing  form,  and  darting  rays  in 
all  directions,  mounting  rapidly 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and 
spanning  the  ship  as  a  huge  bow. 

We  left  Lievely  after  a  stay  of 
two  days,  and  proceeded  to  Egedes- 
minde,  a  neighbouring  settlement, 
containing  a  hundred  and  forty  in- 
habitants. Here  we  obtained  twenty 
tons  of  Scotch  coal,  the  Danish  brig 
having  left  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Alert  had  taken  in  thirty  tons  at 
Lievely.  Here  we  remained  three 
dayB,   the  men  enjoying    dancing 
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with  the  natives  in  the  evenings. 
The  Governor  showed  us  much 
kindness,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  in  their  turn  entertained  by 
the  ships.  He  had  two  beautiful 
little  girls,  and  their  governess,  who 
had  come  from  Copenhagen  for 
three  years'  stay,  was  a  most  ele- 
gant and  refined  young  lady.  How 
she  could  exist  with  happiness  in 
so  desolate  a  region  was  more  than 
wc  could  understand. 

Within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  houses  we  saw  with  horror 
a  number  of  coffins  on  the  ground, 
most  of  them  broken  and  decayed, 
and  exposing  human  skeletons ; 
they  were  evidently  very  old,  yet 
portions  of  clothing  still  remained 
in  some  coffins.  I  believe  that  some 
of  our  party  persuaded  the  Go- 
vernor to  see  them  decently  in- 
terred. But  there  was  a  modern 
cemetery  at  some  distance,  where 
the  dead  are  buried  in  a  proper 
manner. 

We  left  this  place  on  October  2, 
and  soon  experienced  bad  weather 
again,  which  accompanied  us  nearly 
all  the  way  home.  The  men  had  by 
this  time  become  so  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  preserved  meats  that 
they  were  unable  any  longer  to 
eat  them,  and  we  gladly  presented 
them  with  butter,  cheese,  Swiss 
milk,  soups,  and  all  our  private 
stock  that  we  could  spare ;  it  was 
evidently  high  time  that  we  got 


home.  On  the  16th  we  came  up 
with  the  Pandora,  but  three  d&v§ 
after  lost  her,  and  also  the  ifrrf,'i? 
a  heavy  gale,  and  sighted  them  &• 
more  during  the  whole  voyage 
The  next  day  one  of  our  boats, 
hanging  from  the  davits,  *is 
smashed  by  the  sea,  and  bad  to  i* 
cut  adrift.  I  thought  I  had  neTe 
seen  the  sea  so  rough. 

But  at  last  we  got  into  foe 
weather,  and  entered  Cork  Har- 
bour on  the  28th  of  October.  A 
pilot  boat  came  off  to  us,  wife 
to  take  us  into  Queenstown.  Ask- 
ing from  whence  we  came,  a  voice 
was  heard  to  say, '  The  North  Pole, 
and  they  were  about  as  wise  ts 
before.  Our  appearance  mud 
puzzled  them,  for  in  the  shabby 
figures  clothed  in  seal-skin  sal 
box-cloth,  patched  with  green  baft 
and  duffel,  they  failed  to  recogni* 
men-of-war's  men,  mostly  so  tiin 
and  neat.  Still  they  thought  the 
number  of  officers  inconsistent  with 
the  merchant  service ;  neither  did 
our  white  ensign  inform  them  d 
our  real  character.  Next  morning 
we  entered  Queenstown,  and  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  greeting; biJ 
as  we  gazed  fondly  on  the  greta 
trees  and  verdant  meadows  of  Lome, 
we  felt  fortunate  and  thanifol  « 
having  brought  our  vopge  to  i 
happy  conclusion,  and  escaped  from 
the  hardships  and  monotony  oft 
second  Arctic  winter. 
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ISLAM  UNDER  THE  ARABS. 
To  thb  Editor  of  Fjussb's  Maqaxixb. 

Sib, — In  the  November  issue  of  Frsaer's  Magazine,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bljden — a  Negro 
— takes  occasion  in  an  article  entitled  '  Islam  and  Race  Distinctions'  to  pass  some  very 
severe  strictures  on  a  book  I  have  recently  published,  and  called '  Islam  under  the  Arabs.' 
Mr.  Blyden's  views  about  Islam  are  well  known.  To  my  thinking  they  are  mistaken  and 
mischievous ;  and  I  was  therefore  prepared  to  listen  to  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  my  reading  and  experience  have  conducted  me.  What  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  are  the  misrepresentations  of  my  book,  in  which  his  criticism  abounds.  I  rely 
on  your  courtesy  and  sense  of  justice  for  being  permitted  to  correct  the  most  obvious  of 
these. 

Mr.  Blyden,  speaking  of  me,  says,  '  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  labours  of  Sprenger, 
IMuir,  Deutsch,  and  the  host  of  recent  investigators,  seem  to  have  been  in  vain.  This, 
however,  he  warns  us  in  his  preface,  is  no  fault  of  his,  but  a  "  misfortune  inseparable 
from  writing  history  in  a  remote  country  like  India." '  I  have  given  no  such  warning  as 
is  here  attributed  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  have  said  is  this :  *  The  life  of  Mu- 
hammad has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  so  many  and  such  thoroughly  com- 
petent writers,  that  there  is,  I  apprehend,  no  room  left  for  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
leading  incidents.  I  have,  therefore,  been  content  to  take  my  narrative  from  the  Persian 
version  of  the  Tareek-i-Tabari>  comparing  it,  as  I  went  along,  with  the  standard  bio- 
graphies of  the  Prophet  by  Sprenger,  Weil,  and  Muir.' 

Mr.  Blyden  says,  '  We  will  now  give  a  few  SDecimens  of  the  results  of  Major  Osborn's 
reading  and  observation.  Ho  tells  us  on  pp.  20  and  301 :  "  Fatalism  is  the  central  tenet 
of  Islam.  In  the  Koran  the  root  conception  is  the  idea  of  God  as  an  immovable  fatality. 
This  is  the  tenet  that  has  been  burned  indelibly  into  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  And  under  its  withering  shadow  the  idea  of  '  order '  has  been  unable 
to  strike  root  downwards  or  bear  fruit  upwards."  And  yet  Major  Osborn,  on  p.  70, 
mentions  prayer  as  one  of  the  "  five  pillars  "  on  which  the  religion  of  Islam  is  sustained. 
What  were  the  utility  of  prayer  in  a  system  which  regarded  the  object  of  it  as  inflexible 
and  inexorable — "an  immovable  fatality?"'  In  the  above  extract  from  my  book, 
the  first  seven  words  are  taken  from  page  26 ;  the  remainder  from  page  301.  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  protest  against  this  method  of  citation.  It  is  impossible  to  tear  sentences 
from  their  proper  contexts,  and  bring  them  thus  into  an  arbitrary  juxtaposition, 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  convey.  But  a  more 
serious  objection  is  that  the  brief  passage  taken  from  page  26  is  wrongly  quoted.  A 
small  but  most  important  word  has  been  omitted.  The  sentence  ought  to  run  thus : 
4  Fatalism  is  thus  the  central  tenet  of  Islam.'  For  these  few  words  depend  upon  a  para- 
graph which  precedes  them,  and  apart  from  that  they  have  no  meaning.  In  that  para- 
graph I  describe  the  Koranic  conception  of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Blyden's  motive  for  omitting 
all  notice  of  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  I  quote  a  few  clauses  from  it. 

4  God  is  called  (i.e.  in  the  Koran)  the  Merciful  and  Compassionate ;  not  because  love 
is  of  the  essence  of  His  nature,  but  because,  though  all-powerful,  He  forbears  to  use  His 
might  for  man's  destruction.  He  might  smite  man  with  plagues ;  He  might  cause  him  to 
perish  of  famine  or  the  lingering  agonies  of  thirst;  He  might  envelopethe  earth  in  perpetual 
darkness ;  but  out  of  His  mercy  and  compassion  He  does  none  of  these  things ;  He  gives  men 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  genial  sunshine.  But  He  is  not  less  the  inscrutable  despot, 
acting  upon  no  principle  but  the  caprices  of  His  will.  He  creates  the  soul,  and  "breathes 
into  it  its  wickedness  and  piety."  He  "  misleadeth  whom  He  will,  and  guideth  whom 
He  will."  "  Whomsoever  God  shall  please  to  direct  He  will  open  his  breast  to  receivo 
the  faith  of  Islam ;  but  whomsoever  He  shall  please  to  lead  into  error,  He  will  render 
his  breast  straight  and  narrow  as  though  he  were  climbing  up  into  Heaven.  Thus  doth 
God  inflict  a  terrible  punishment  on  those  who  believe  not"  .  .  .  Fatalism  is  thus  the 
central  tenet  of  the  Koran.1 

Mr.  Blyden  could  not  do  me  the  simple  justice  of  quoting  this  paragraph  entire, 
because  he  wished  to  '  prove  the  absolute  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  Fatalism  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  Koran.'  The  texts  from  the  Koran  cited  in  the  above  passage  would  have 
rendered  this  endeavour  of  his  quite  hopeless  of  success.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Blyden's 
observation  on  the  contradiction  involved  in  a  creed  which  teaches  both  fatalism  and 
the  duty  of  prayer,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  concern  of  mine.    It  is  my  business,  as  an 
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historian  of  Islam,  to  give  the  most  accurate  account  I  can  of  the  doctrinn  cf 
Muhammad.  It  is  not  my  business  to  reduce  those  doctrines  to  logical  consistency.  Be 
Mr.  Blyden,  if  he  knows  anything  of  Muhammadan  literature,  must  be  aware  tint  ti? 
absolute  predestination  of  man  is  accepted  by  all  orthodox  theologians  asoneoftiu 
fundamental  tenets  of  Islam,  and  the  opposite  doctrine — that  of  the  independence  or 
free  -will  of  man — rejected  as  involving  the  impiety  of  imposing  limits  on  the  omniscient 
of  God. 

Mr.  Blyden  writes :  '  Again,  Major  Osborn  gives  us  the  following  dissertation  on  tb? 
Jihad :  "  The  one  common  duty  laid  upon  the  Faithful  is  to  be  the  agents  of  God's  to- 
geance  on  those  who  believe  not.  These  are  to  be  slaughtered  till  they  pay  tribcfe 
when  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  hell  in  their  own  way  without  farther  molesta- 
tion- .  .  .  When  Muhammad  interdicted  the  Faithful  to  prey  upon  each  other,  he  *a 
compelled  to  find  occupation  for  their  swords  elsewhere.  Out  of  this  necessity  qae| 
the  command  to  inherit  heaven  by  fighting  on  the  path  of  God.  This  is  the  doctor 
which  has  rendered  Islam  so  fascinating  a  faith  to  savage  and  barbarous  nm.  It 
exacts  from  them  no  endeavours  after  a  higher  life.  It  tells  them  that  they  can  vis  as 
immortality  of  sensual  bliss  by  merely  giving  free  scope  to  their  most  imperii 
passions.  .  .  .  The  Muhammadan  still  conceives  himself  to  be  the  elect  of  God.  E* 
regards  not  with  compassion — that  word  is  too  humane — but  with  contempt  unspeahlk, 
as  '  logs '  reserved  for  '  hell  fire,'  the  votaries  of  all  other  creeds.  Wherever  he  hu  the 
power,  he  holds  it  to  be  his  mission  to  trample  upon  and  persecute  them.  The  Ninth 
Sura  is  that  which  contains  the  Prophet's  proclamation  of  war  against  the  votaries  of  aj 
creeds  other  than  that  of  Islam.     (Pp.  27,  52,  290,  380.)" ' 

Mr.  Blyden  attaches  a  curious  meaning  to  the  word  'dissertation.'  Hie  only  dis- 
sertation on  Jehad  which  occurs  in  my  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  chapter, 
entitled  '  Muhammad  at  Medina.'  There  I  have  traced  out  in  considerable  detail  \k 
development  of  the  doctrine,  and  cited  the  most  important  passages  from  the  Kosi 
which  bear  upon  it.  Mr.  Blyden  not  only  makes  no  allusion  to  this  dissertation,  btti 
his  usual  fashion  heaps  up  a  number  of  sentences  from  different  parts  of  my  book,  a*i 
to  the  mosaic  thus  deliberately  constructed  by  himself  calmly  appends  the  dengnatkacf 
' Major  Osborn' 8  dissertation  on  Jehad*  Mr.  Blyden  affirms  that  in  the  Ninth  Sen 
there  is  no  denunciation  of  Jews  or  Christians  as  fitting  objects  of  a  sacred  tsr. 
whereas  they  are  specially  mentioned  as  those  who  'join  gods  with  God,'  and  are  then- 
fore  'unclean.'  'They,'  it  is  said,  'take  their  teachers,  and  their  monks,  and  the 
Messiah  son  of  Mary,  for  Lords  beside  God,  though  bidden  to  worship  God  only;'  sad 
then  the  Faithful  are  told  that,  though  four  months  in  the  year  are  sacred,  they  are  to 
'  attack  those  who  join  gods  with  God  in  all,  as  they  attack  you  in  all.'  This  last 
command  manifestly  refers  to  Jews  and  Christians,  because  the  idolatrous  Ante 
equally  with  the  believers  held  it  to  be  sinful  to  wage  war  during  the  sacred  mosthi 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

KOBERT  OSBOEN,  Major, 

London  :  Howmber  12,  1876.  Author  of '  Islam  under  the  Arabt' 
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KINAHANS  LL  WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  &  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their 

CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY 

for  purely  medicinal  purposes  is  very  great  They  think  therefore  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE 
ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  ABTHUR 
HILL  HASSALL : — "  I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of 
this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow- 
to  the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. — The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
Medical  Profession  may  feel  full  confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
this  Whisky." 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON. 

— ■  i  -~— 

CHUBB'S    NEW  PATENT   SAFES 


ARE   FIRE  AND   THIEF   RESISTING. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS 

Of  all  sizes  and  for  every  purpose.— Street-door  Latches  with  small  and  neat  Keys.— Cash,  Dead, 
Paper,  and  Writing  Boxes,  all  fitted  with  the  Detector  Locks. 

IBON   DOOBS  FOB   STBONG  BOOHS. 

Illustrated  Price  Lints  Gratis  and  Post-free. 

CHUBB    «SC    SON, 

67  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  London ;  28  Lord  Street,  Liverpool ;  68  Cross  Street,  Manchester ; 

and  Wolverhampton.   Mr.  W.  P.  Lajdlaw,  80  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow; 

Messrs.  Maclabbh  &  Maocivkh,  138  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ONE    MILLION    STERLING 

HAS  BEEN  PAIS  AS 

COMPENSATION 

FOR 
CAUSE)  BT 

ACCIDENTS    OF    ALL    KINDS, 

BT  THB 

$ailfoag   IJas&engers'  %zmtMu:t   dDompang. 

Hon.   A.   KOTNAULD,   MJ.,   Chairman. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  &  RESERVE  FUND,  £180,000.  ANNUAL  INCOME,  £200,000. 

BONUS  ALLOWED  TO  IN8URER8  OF  FIFE  YEARS'  STANDING. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or 

84   COBffHUVL,   AND   10   REGEFT   8TBEET,   LOIDOH. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN9  Secretary. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSEwtktheBEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory 
Electro  Forks 
Papier  Maohe  Trays 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets 
Electro  Cruets  and  lique 
Dish  Covers 
Lamps- 
Bronzed  Tea  Urns 
Coal  Vases,  &c. 
China  and  Glass 


Fenders 

Stoves 

Baths 


Cornices 
Gaseliers 
Kitcheners 
Kitchen  Utensils 
Garden  Tools 

Catalogues  Free. 


DEANE  &  Co  M,  um  m.  street,  LONDON  BRIDGE, 


y  Sold  by  all  Chemists 


in 


^Vegetable 


BEAGG'8 

PURE  CARBON  BISCUITS, 

A  Nutritious,  Pleasant,  and 
Healthful  Diet, 


Bottles 

2/4/&6/eae^ 


Which  has  produced  great  bcctt.t  u»< 
thousands  of  sufferer*  from  Irvii -•■>':•  % 
Bile,  Acidity,  Fool  Breath,  Djspepsi&.  Hi  'H 
burn,  &c  ;  is  now  strongly  recamznec-1  >j  *, 
a  relief,  if  not  a  preventive,  of  i'urr!, 
and  other  Choleraic  Disorders.  Tn-rv 
medical  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effect*  ;* 
those  complaints. 

Sold  in  Tins,  1*.,  2*..  4*..  and  8*.  each, 
by  all  Chemists. 

TJRAGGS    VEGETABLE    CHARCOAL.— -The  marvellous  purifying  properties    „ 

-*-F    pure  Vegetable  Charcoal  upon  the  human  system  have  only  recently  been  recognised.  „•  It  absorbs  all  tu-^  (| , 

and  impure  gases  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  thus  gives  a  healthy  tone  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  2#„  4s.,  and  6s,  each. 

JJRAGG'S    CHARCOAL    BISCUIT8.— *  Worms  in  Children  are  speedily  eradieAteJ 

-*-*    by  the  use  of  these  Biscuits.'       Sold  in  Tins,  1*.,  2#.,  4#.,  and  8*.  each. 

^"RRAGQS  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES.— Sold  in  U.  Tina.— These  Preparations  arc  to 

^^sK^Ssltttissiassfaffl  Chemists  throughout  the  World. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
THE  COSJ  OF  OVERDUE  NOTIFICATION 
»IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR  BEFORE^HE  LAST 
DATE  STAMPED  BELOW. 
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